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TO 

THE    REV.    W.    L.    BOWLES, 

CANON  OF  SALISBURY, 
tec.    Sec 

THESE    MEMOIBS 

OF  HIS  DEPARTED  FRIEND  AND  BROTHER-POET  ARE  INSCRIBED,  IN  TESTIMONY  OF  THAT 

GRATEFUL  AND  AFFECTIONATE  RESPECT  WHICH  HAS  DESCENDED  FROM 

MR.  GRABBE  TO  HIS  CHILDREN'S  CHILDREN. 
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(    «i    ) 


PREFACE. 


Thb  success  of  some  recent  biographical  works,  evidently  written  by  unpractised  hands, 
suggested  to  me  the  possibility  that  my  recollections  of  my  father  might  be  received 
with  fitvour  by  the  public.  The  rough  draft  of  the  following  narrative  was  accordingly 
drawn  up,  and  submitted  to  my  fitther's  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  whom  at  that  time  I 
had  never  seen,  and  who,  in  returning  it,  was  so  kind  as  to  assure  me  that  he  had  read  it 
with  much  interest,  and  conceived  that,  with  a  little  correction,  it  might  gratify  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  Poetical  Works.  I  afterwards  transmitted  it  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  expressed  himself  in  terms  equally  flattering  to  an  inexperienced  writer ; 
and  who— as  indeed,  Mr.  Moore  had  done  before — gave  me  the  most  valuable  species  of 
assistance  I  could  have  received,  by  indicating  certain  passages  that  ought  to  be  oblite- 
rated. Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Lockhart,  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Clark,  and  others  of  my  fitther's  friends,  have,  moreover,  taken  the  trouble  to  draw 
up  brief  summaries  of  their  personal  reminiscences  of  him,  with  which  I  have  been 
kindly  permitted  to  enrich  thb  humble  Memoir. 

The  letters  and  extracts  of  letters  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Roger  Wilbraham, 
Mr.  Canning,  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  and  other  eminent  friends  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  now  deceased, 
which  are  introduced  in  the  following  pages,  have  been  so  used  with  the  permission  of 
their  representatives ;  and  I  have  to  thank  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Holland,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Turner,  and  the  other  living  gentlemen,  whose  correspondence  has  been  as  serviceable 
to  my  labours  as  it  was  honourable  to  my  father's  character,  for  leave  to  avail  myself  of 
these  valuable  materials. 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  expressing  my  sense  of  the  important  assistance  which 
has  been  rendered  to  me,  in  finally  correcting  my  work  and  arranging  it  for  the  press, 
by  a  friend  high  in  the  scale  of  literary  distinction ;  who,  however,  does  not  permit  me 
to  mention  his  name  on  this  occasion.  On  the  assistance  I  have  received  from  my 
brother,  and  another  member  of  my  own  fiunily,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  dwell. 

PucKLSCBUBCH,  January  6,  1834. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
1764—1775. 

Mr.  Cnbbe*fe  BirUi,  Fkientage,  and  Early  Ediication  —  His 
Apprenticeship  to  a  Surgeon — His  Attachment  to  Miss 
Elm  J,  afterwaida  his  Wife— Pablication  of  **  Inebriety,"  a 
Ftoem. 

As  one  of  the  severest  calamities  of  life,  the  loss 
of  our  first  and  dearest  friends,  can  be  escaped 
by  none  whose  own  days  are  not  prematurely  cut 
short,  the  most  pious  amection  must  be  contented 
to  pray  that  the  affliction  may  come  on  us  gra^ 
dually,  and  after  we  have  formed  new  connections 
to  sustain  us,  and,  in  part  at  least,  fill  up  the 
void.  In  this  view,  the  present  writer  has  every 
reason  to  consider  with  numble  thankfiilness  the 
period  and  circumstances  of  his  father's  de- 
parture. The  growing  decline  of  his  bodily 
strength  had  bemi  perceptible  to  all  around  him 
for  several  years.  He  himself  had  long  set  the 
example  of  looking  forward  with  calmness  to  the 
hour  of  his  dissolution  ;  and  if  the  firmness  and 
reagnation  of  a  Christian's  death-bed  must 
doubly  endear  his  memory  to  his  children,  they 
also  afford  indescribable  consolation  after  the 
scene  ia  closed.  At  an  earlier  period,  Mr. 
Crabbe's  death  would  have  plunged  his  family 
in  insupportable  suffering :  but  when  the  blow 
fell,  it  had  many  alleviations. 

With  every  softening  circumstance,  however, 
a  considerable  interval  must  pass,  before  the  sons 
of  such  a  parent  am  bear  to  dwell  on  the  minor 

Cltarities  of  his  image  and  character ;— a  much 
_er  one,  ere  they  can  brins  tiiemselves  to  con- 
verse on  light  and  ludicrous  mcidents  connected 
with  his  memory.  The  tone  of  some  passages 
in  the  ensuing  narrative  may  appear  at  variance 
with  these  feelings ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
for  me  to  state  here,  that  the  design  of  drawing 
up  some  memoirs  of  my  father's  life,  from  his 
own  fireside  anecdotes,  had  occurred  to  me 
several  years  ago,  and  that  a  great  part  of  what 
I  now  lay  before  the  public  had  been  committed 
to  writing  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before  his 
decease.  At  the  time  when  I  was  thus  occupied, 


although  his  health  was  evidently  deca3ring, 
there  was  nothing  to  forbid  the  hope  that  he 
might  linger  for  years  among  us,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  comforts  as  can  smooth  the  g^radual 
descent  of  old  age  to  the  tomb ;  and  I  pleased 
myself  with  the  fond  anticipation,  that  when  I 
should  have  completed  my  manuscript,  he  him- 
self might  be  its  first  critic,  and  take  the  trouble 
to  correct  it  wherever  I  had  fallen  into  any  mis- 
takes of  importance.  But  he  was  at  last  carried 
off  by  a  violent  illness,  of  short  duration — and 
thus  ended  for  ever  the  most  pleasing  dream  of 
my  authorship. 

I  mention  these  things  to  caution  the  reader 
against  construing  into  unfilial  levity  certain 
passages  of  this  little  work :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Crabbe  himself  would  have 
wbhed  his  son,  if  he  attempted  to  write  his  life 
at  all,  to  do  so,  as  far  as  might  be  possible,  with 
the  unbiassed  fairness  of  one  less  intimately 
connected  with  him.  To  impartiality,  certainly, 
I  cannot  pretend ;  but  I  hope  partiality  docs  not 
necessarily  imply  misrepresentation.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  speak  of  nim  as  his  manly  and 
honest  mind  would  have  wished  me  to  do.  I 
shall  place  before  the  reader,  not  only  his  nobler 
qualities,  but  the  weaknesses  and  infirmities 
which  mingled  with  them— and  of  which  he  was 
more  conscious  than  of  the  elevation  of  his 
genius.  To  trick  out  an  ideal  character  for  the 
public  eye,  by  either  the  omission  or  the  ex- 
aggeration of  really  characteristic  traits,  is  an 
office  which  my  respect  for  my  father — even  if 
there  were  nothing  ebe — would  render  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  attempt.  I  am  sustained  by  the 
belief  that  his  countrymen  at  large  respect  his 
memory  too  much  to  wish  that  his  history  should 
be  turned  into  anything  like  a  romance,  and  the 
hope  that  they  will  receive  with  indulgence  a 
faithful  narrative,  even  though  it  should  be  a 
homely  one. 

I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  trace  his  de- 
scent beyond  his  grandfather.  Various  branches 
of  the  name  appear  to  have  been  settled,  from  a 
remote  period,  in  Norfolk,  and  in  different  sea- 
faring places  on  the  coast   of  Suffolk ;  and   it 
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seems  probable  that  the  first  who  assumed  it 
was  a  fisherman.*  A  pilot,  hy  name  Crabbe,  of 
Walton,  was  consulted  as  a  man  of  remarkable 
ex[>erience,  about  the  voyage  of  Edward  the 
Third,  previous  to  the  battUj  of  Cressjr.  The 
Crabbes  of  Norfolk  have  been,  for  many  genera- 
tions, in  the  station  of  farmers,  or  wealthy  yeo- 
men ,*  and  I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  race  had 
ever  risen  much  above  this  sphere  of  life ;  for 
though  there  is  now  in  the  possession  of  my 
uncle  at  Southwold  an  apparently  ancient  coat  of 
arms,  —  gules^  three  crab-fish,  or^  —  how  or 
whence  it  came  into  the  hands  of  his  father  we 
have  no  trace,  and  therefore  I  cannot  attach 
much  weight  to  such  a  shadowy  token  of  gentle 
pretensions. 

George  Crabbe,  the  Poet's  grandfather,  was 
a  burgess  of  Aldborough,  who  became,  in  his 
latter  days,  collector  of  the  customs  in  that  port, 
but  must  have  died  in  narrow  circumstances; 
since  his  son,  named  also  George^  and  originally 
educated  for  trade,  appears  to  have  been,  very 
early  in  life,  the  keeper  of  a  parochial  school  in 
the  porch  of  the  church  of  Orford.  From  this 
place  he  removed  to  Norton,  near  Loddon,  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  united  the  humble  oflBces  of 
schoolmaster  and  parish  clerk.  He  at  length 
returned  to  Aldborough,  where,  after  acting  for 
many  years  as  warehouse-keeper  and  deputy 
collector,  he  rose  to  be  collector  of  the  salt- 
duties,  or  Salt-master.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
and  vigorous  talents,  skilful  in  business  of  all 
sorts,  distinguished  in  particular  for  an  extra- 
ordinary faculty  of  calculation ;  and  during  many 
years  of  his  life  was  the  factottan^  as  the  Poet 
expressed  it,  of  Aldborough.  Soon  after  his 
final  settlement  in  his  native  town,  he  married  a 
widow  of  the  name  of  Loddock,  a  woman  of  the 
roost  amiable  disposition,  mild,  patient,  afiec* 
tionate,  and  deeply  religious  in  her  turn  of  mind ; 
and  by  her  he  had  six  children,  all  of  whom, 
except  one  girl,  lived  to  mature  years. 

Gbobob  Cbabbb,  the  Poet,  was  the  eldest  of 
the  family ;  and  was  bom  at  Aldborough,  on  the 
Christmas-eve  of  1754.'  His  next  brother, 
Robert,  was  bred  to  the  business  of  a  glazier, 
and  is  now  living  in  retirement  at  Soumwold. 
John  Crabbe,  the  third  son,  served  for  some 
time  in  the  royal  navy,  and  became  subsequently 

1  **  I  cannot  account  for  th«  vanitr  of  that  one  of  my  an- 
cMtora  who  fiist  (being  diaatiafied  with  the  four  letters  which 
compoaed  the  name  of  *  Oab,'  the  aoor  tnAX^  or  '  Grab,'  the 
cnMtv  flsh)  added  bit  he  by  way  uf  diagniae.  Alaa  I  he  gained 
nothing  w(»th  his  trouble ;  but  he  has  brought  upon  me,  his 
deeoendant  after  I  know  not  bow  many  ffenerationa,  a  question 
beyond  my  abilities  to  answer.**— Jtfr.  (VoMs  to  Mr.  CkaiUrey, 
Dee.  11, 182S. 

*  When  ray  grandlkther  first  settled  In  Aldboroorii,  he 
lived  in  an  old  house  in  that  ranse  ot  buildings  which  the  sea 
has  now  almost  demolished.  The  chambers  projected  tu 
over  the  ground-floor ;  and  the  windows  were  small,  with  dia- 
mond panes,  almost  impenrioos  to  the  light.  In  this  gloomy 
dwelling  the  Poet  was  bom.  Ute  house  of  which  Mr.  Bernard 
Barton  has  published  a  print  as  *'  the  Mrth-plaee  of  Crabbe  ** 
was  inhabited  by  the  (kmlly  during  my  father's  boyhood.  A 
▼iew  of  it,  by  Stanfleld,  forms  the  vignette  to  this  volume. 


the  captain  of  a  Liverpool  slave-ship.  Return- 
ing from  a  successful  voyage,  he  married  the 
owner's  daughter ;  and  on  his  next  excursion,  he 
perished  by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves.  The 
negroes,  having  mastered  the  crew,  set  the 
whole  of  them  adrift  in  an  open  boat ;  and  nei- 
ther Captain  Crabbe  nor  cmy  of  his  companions 
were  ever  again  heard  of.  The  fourth  brother, 
William,  also  took  to  a  seafaring  life.  Boin^ 
made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  he  was  carried 
to  Mexico,  where  he  became  a  silversmith,  mar- 
ried, and  prospered,  until  his  increasing  riches 
attracted  a  charge  of  Protestantism ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  much  persecution.  He  at 
last  was  obliged  to  abandon  Mexico,  his  pro- 
perty, and  his  family ;  and  was  discovered,  in 
the  year  1803,  by  an  Aldborouffh  sailor,  on  the 
coast  of  Honduras,  where  again  he  seems  to  have 
found  some  success  in  business.  This  sailor  was 
the  only  person  he  had  seen  for  many  a  year 
who  could  tell  him  anything  of  Aldborough  and 
his  family  :  and  sresit  was  his  perplexity  when  he 
was  informed,  uiat  his  eldest  brother,  George, 
was  a  clergyman — the  sailor,  I  dare  say,  had 
never  himself  heard  of  his  being  a  poet  *'  This 
cannot  be  our  Georere,"  said  the  wanderer — "  he 
was  a  doctor  r*  Ihis  was  the  first,  and  it  was 
also  the  last,  tidings  that  ever  reached  my  father 
of  his  brother  William ;  and,  upon  the  Aldbo- 
rough sailor's  stoiy  of  his  casual  interview,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  poet  built  his  tale  of  **  The 
Parting  Hour,"  whose  hero,  Allen  Booth, 
"  yielded  to  the  Spanbh  force,"  and — 

**  no  more 
Retum'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore.** 

Like  William  Crabbe, 

**  There,  hopeless  ever  to  escape  the  land, 
He  to  a  Spanish  maiden  gave  his  hand : 
In  cottage  Bhelter*d  from  the  blaxe  of  day 
He  saw  his  happy  infSuiti  round  him  play, — 
Where  summer  shadows,  made  by  lolly  trees. 
Waved  o'er  his  seat,  and  soothed  his  reveries." 

But— 

**  *  Whilst  I  was  poor,'  said  Alien,  *  none  would  care 
What  my  poor  notions  of  religion  were ; 
I  preach'd  no  foreign  doctrine  to  my  wife. 
And  never  mention'd  Luther  In  my  life ; 
Their  forms  I  foUow'd,  whether  well  or  dck. 
And  was  a  most  obedient  Oatholick. 
But  I  had  money— and  Uiese  pastors  found 
My  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsound.' 

**  Alas,  poor  AllenI  through  his  wealth  were  sera 
Crimes  that  by  poverty  conoeal'd  had  been  : 
Faults  that  In  dusty  pictures  rest  unknown, 
Are  In  an  instant  through  the  varnish  shown. 
They  spared  his  forfeit  life,  but  bade  him  fly ; 
Or  for  hb  crime  and  contumacy  die. 
Fly  from  all  scenes,  all  objects  of  delight ; 
His  wife,  his  children,  weeping  in  his  sight. 
All  urging  him  to  flee— he  fled,  and  cursed  lUs  flight. 
He  next  related  how  he  found  a  way, 
Ouldelem  and  grieving,  to  Campeachy  Bay : 
There,  in  the  woods,  he  wrought,  and  there  among 
Some  labouring  seamen  heard  his  native  tongue  : 


Again  he  heard— be  seized  ui  offered  hand— 

*  And  when  beheld  you  la»t  oar  native  land  ?' 

He  cried ;  *  and  In  what  country  ?  quickly  aay.' 

TTie  seamen  answw'd— strangers  all  were  they— 

Oae  only  at  hn  native  port  had  been ; 

He  landing;  once  the  quay  and  ehitreA  had  seen."  &e. 

The  youngest  of  this  family,  Mary,  became 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Sporkes,  a  builder  in  her  native 
town,  where  she  died  in  1827.  Another  sister, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  died  in  infancy ;  and  I 
find  among  my  iather  s  papers  the  following 
lines,  referring  to  the  feelings  with  which,  in 
the  darkening  evening  of  life,  he  still  recurred 
to  that  early  distress : — 

**  But  It  was  misery  stung  me  in  the  day 
Death  of  an  infknt  sister  made  his  prey ; 
For  then  first  met  and  moved  my  early  feais 
A  fittber's  terrors  and  a  mother's  tears, 
llioaxh  greater  anguish  I  have  since  endured. 
Some  heal'd  in  part,  some  never  to  be  cured. 
Yet  was  there  something  in  that  flrst-bom  ill 
So  new,  so  strange,  that  memory  feels  it  ^11.'*    BIS. 

The  second  of  these  couplets  has  sad  truth  in 
every  word.  The  fears  of  the  future  poet  were 
as  r^  as  the  tears  of  his  mother,  and  the  *'  ter- 
rors" of  his  father.  The  Salt-master  was  a 
man  of  imperious  temper  and  violent  passions ; 
bat  the  darker  traits  or  his  character  had,  at  this 
period,  showed  themselves  only  at  rare  intervals, 
and  on  extraordinary  occasions.  He  had  been 
hitherto,  on  the  whole,  an  exemplary  husband 
and  father ;  and  was  passionately  devoted  to  the 
JitUe  girl,  whose  untimely  death  drew  from  him 
those  gloomy  and  savage  tokens  of  misery  which 
haunted,  fifty  years  after,  the  memory  of  his 
Rentier  son.  He  was  a  man  of  short  stature, 
but  very  robust  and  powerful ;  and  he  had  a 
highly  marked  countenance,  not  unlike  in  linea- 
ments, as  my  father  used  to  say,  to  that  of 
Howard  the  philanthropist;  but  stamped  with 
the  trace  of  passions  which  that  illustnous  man 
either  knew  not  or  had  subdued. 

Aldborot^h  (or,  as  it  is  more  correctly 
written,  Aldeburgh)  was  in  those  days  a  poor 
and  wretched  pla^,  with  nothing  of  the  elegance 
and  gaiety  which  have  since  sprung  up  about  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  resort  or  watering  parties. 
The  town  lies  between  a  low  hill  or  cliff,  on 
which  only  the  old  church  and  a  few  better 
houses  were  then  situated,  and  the  beach  of  the 
German  Ocean.  It  consisted  of  two  parallel 
and  unpaved  streets,  running  between  mean  and 
scrambling  houses,  the  abodes  of  seafaring  men, 
{xlots,  and  fishers.  The  range  of  houses  nearest 
to  the  sea  had  sufiered  so  much  from  repeated 
invasions  of  the  waves,  that  only  a  few  scattered 
tffliements  appeared  erect  among  the  desolation.' 

s  **  Rom  an  accurate  plan  of  the  borough,  which  was  taken 
in  1M9,  it  appears  that  tne  churdi  was  then  more  than  ten 
times  its  present  distance  from  the  shore ;  and  alw  that  there 
were  Denes  of  some  extent,  similar  to  those  at  Yarmouth, 
between  the  town  and  the  sea,  which  have  long  been  swal- 
lowed up  and  lost.  After  very  higli  tides,  the  remains  of 
wells  hav»  been  ft«quently  discovered  below  high-water 
mariL." — JUbonmgh  Described,  bj/  the  Rev.  James  Fori,  p.  4. 


I  have  often  heard  my  father  describe  a  tremen- 
dous spring-tide  of,  I  think,  the  1st  of  January, 
1779,  when  eleven  houses  here  were  at  once 
demolished ;  and  he  saw  the  breakers  dash  over 
the  roofs,  curl  round  the  walls,  and  crush  all  to 
ruin.  Tiie  beach  consists  of  successive  ridges— 
large  rolled  stones,  then  loose  shingle,  and,  at 
the  fall  of  the  tide,  a  stripe  of  fine  hard  sand. 
Vessels  of  all  sorts,  from  the  large  heavy  troll - 
boat  to  the  yawl  and  prame,  drawn  up  along  the 
shore— fishermen  preparing  their  tackle,  or 
sorting  theur  spoil — and  nearer  the  gloomy  old 
town-hall  (the  only  indication  of  municipal  dig- 
nit;^)  a  few  groups  of  mariners,  chiefly  pilots, 
taking  their  quick  short  walk  backwards  and 
forwfutls,  every  eye  watchful  of  a  signal  from 
the  offing — such  was  the  saualid  scene  that  first 
opened  on  the  author  of  "  The  Village." 

Nor  was  the  landscape  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
more  engaging  aspect— open  commons  and 
sterile  farms,  the  sou  poor  and  sandy,  the  herb- 
age bare  and  rushy,  the  trees  *'rew  and  far 
between,"  and  withered  and  stunted  by  the 
bleak  breezes  of  the  sea.  The  opening  picture 
of  "  The  Village  "  was  copied,  in  every  touch, 
from  the  scene  of  the  Poet's  nativity  and  boyish 
days : — 

**  Lo  1  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  grown  o'er. 
Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighbouring  poor ; 
Fh)m  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears, 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  withered  ears ; 
Rank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy, 
Reign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye ; 
There  thistles  sjvead  their  prickly  arms  afar, 
And  to  the  ragged  in/mts  threaten  var.** 

The  **  broad  river,"  called  the  Aid,  approaches 
the  sea  close  to  Aldborough,  within  a  rew  hun- 
dred yards,  and  then  turning  abruptly  continues 
to  run  for  about  ten  miles  parallel  to  the  beach, 
— from  which,  for  the  most  part,  a  dreary  stripe 
of  marsh  and  waste  alone  divides  it, —until  it  at 
length  finds  its  embouchure  at  Orford.  The 
scenery  of  this  river  has  been  celebrated  as  lovely 
and  delightful,  in  a  poem  called  '*  Slaughden 
Vale,"  written  by  Mr.  James  Bird,  a  friend  of  my 
father's ;  and  old  Camden  talks  of  "  the  beau- 
tiful vale  of  Slaughden."  I  confess,  however, 
that  though  I  have  ever  found  an  indescribable 
charm  in  the  very  weeds  of  the  place,  I  never 
could  perceive  its  claims  to  beauty.  Such  as  it 
is,  it  has  furnished  Mr.  Crabbo  with  many  of 
hb  happiest  and  most  graphical  descriptions: 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  line  of 
coast  from  Orford  to  Dunwich,  every  feature  of 
which  has  somewhere  or  other  been  reproduced 
in  his  writings.  The  quay  of  Slaughden,  in 
particular,  has  been  painted  with  all  the  minute- 
ness of  a  Dutch  landscape : — 

*'  Here  samphire  banks  and  saltwort  bound  the  flood, 
•n»ere  stakes  and  sea-weeds  withering  on  the  mud ; 
And  higher  up  a  ridge  of  all  things  base. 
Which  some  strong  tide  has  roll'd  upon  the  place.  .  .  . 
b2 
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Yon  is  oar  quay  I  those  smaller  hoys  from  town 

Its  various  wares  for  coantry  use  bring  down."    &e.  &c. 

The  powerful  effect  with  which  Mr.  Crabbe 
has  depicted  the  ocean  itself,  both  in  its  calm 
and  its  tempestuous  aspects,  may  lead  many  to 
infer  that,  had  he  been  bom  and  educated  m  a 
region  of  mountains  and  forests,  he  might  have 
represented  them  also  as  happily  as  he  has  done 
the  slimy  marshes  and  withered  commons  of  the 
coast  of  Suffolk :  but  it  is  certain  that  he  visited, 
and  even  resided  in,  some  of  the  finest  [wirts  of 
our  island  in  after-life,  without  appearing  to 
take  much  delight  in  the  grander  features  of 
inland  scenery ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
under  any  circumstances,  hb  mind  would  ever 
have  found  much  of  the  excitement  of  delight 
elsewhere  than  in  the  study  of  human  beings. 
And  certainly,  for  one  destined  to  distinction  as 
a  portrayer  of  character,  few  scenes  could  have 
been  more  favourable  than  that  of  his  in&ncy 
and  boyhood.  He  was  cradled  among  the 
rough  sons  of  the  ocean, — a  daily  witness  of 
unbridled  passions,  and  of  manners  remote  from 
the  sameness  and  artificial  smoothness  of  polished 
society.  At  home,  as  has  already  been  hinted, 
he  was  subject  to  the  caprices  of  a  stem  and 
imperious,  though  not  unlcindly  nature;  and, 
probably,  few  whom  he  couM  familiarly  ap- 
proach but  had  passed  through  some  of  those 
dark  domestic  tragedies  in  which  his  future 
strength  was  to  t^  exhibited.  The  common 
people  of  Aldborough  in  those  days  are  de- 
scribed as — 

"  a  wild,  amphibious  rsoe, 
With  sullen  woe  display'd  in  every  fine ; 
Who  Aur  from  civil  arts  and  social  fly, 
And  scowl  at  strangers  with  suspicious  eye.** 

Nor,  although  the  family  in  which  he  was  bom 
happened  to  be  somewhat  above  the  mass  in 
point  of  situation,  was  the  remove  so  great  as  to 
be  marked  with  any  considerable  difference  in 
point  of  refinement.  Masculine  and  robust 
mimes,  mde  manners,  stormy  passions,  laborious 
days,  and,  occasionally,  boisterous  nights  of 
merriment, — among  such  accompaniments  was 
bom  and  reared  the  Poet  of  the  Poor. 

Hb  father,  at  this  early  period,  was  still,  as  I 
have  already  noticed,  on  the  whole,  domestic 
in  hb  habits  ;  and  he  used  occasionally  to  read 
aloud  to  his  family,  in  the  evenings,  passages 
from  Milton,  Younff,  or  some  other  of  our  graver 
classics,  with,  as  his  son  thought  long  after- 
wards, remarkable  judgment,  and  with  power- 
ful effect:  but  his  chosen  intellectual  pursuit 
was  mathematical  calculation.  He  mingled 
with  these  tastes  not  a  little  of  the  seafaring 
habits  and  propensities  of  the  place.  He  pos- 
sessed a  share  in  a  fishing-boat,  in  which  he  not 
un frequently  went  to  sea ;  and  he  had  also  a 
small  sailing-boat,  in  which  he  delighted  to 
navigate  the  river. 

The  first  event  which  was  deeply  impressed 


on  my  father's  memoiy  was  a  voyage  in  this 
vessel.  A  party  of  amateur  sailors  was  formed 
— the  yacht-club  of  Aldborough — to  try  the  new 
purchase ;  a  jovial  dinner  prepared  at  Orford, 
and  a  merry  retum  anticipated  at  night ;  and  hb 
fond  mother  obtained  permission  for  Greorge  to 
be  one  of  the  company.  Soon  after  sunrise,  in 
a  fine  summer  morning,  they  were  seated  in 
their  respective  vessels,  and  started  in  gallant 
trim,  tacking  and  manceuvring  on  the  bosom  of 
the  flickering  water,  as  it  winds  gently  towards 
its  junction  with  the  sea.  The  freshness  of  the 
early  dawn,  the  anticipation  of  amusements  at 
an  unknown  place,  and  no  little  exultation  in 
hb  father's  crack  vessel,  **  made  it,'*  he  said,  <*  a 
morning  of  exquisite  delight :"  and,  among  the 
MSS.  which  he  left,  are  me  following  verses  on 
thb  early  incident : — 

**  Sweet  was  the  morning's  breath,  the  inland  tide, 
And  our  boat  gliding,  where  alone  could  glide 
Small  craft— and  they  oft  touch'd  on  either  side. 
It  was  my  first-born  joy^I  heard  Uiem  say 
*  Let  the  child  go ;  he  will  e^joy  the  day  ; 
For  children  ever  feel  delighted  when 
They  take  their  portion  and  enjoy  with  men. 
Tlie  linnet  chirped  upon  the  fiirze  as  well. 
To  my  young  sense,  as  sings  tlie  nightingale. 
Without  was  Pkradise— because  within 
Was  a  keen  relish,  without  taint  of  sin." 

But  it  appears  that,  as  in  other  sublunary  plea- 
sures, the  best  part  of  this  day's  sport  was  the 
anticipation  of  tne  moming ;  for  he  adds, — 

*<  As  the  sun  declined. 
The  good  (bund  early  I  no  more  oould  find. 
Tlie  men  drank  mudi  to  whet  the  appetite. 
And,  growing  heavy,  drank  to  make  them  light ; 
Then  drank  to  relish  Joy,  then  fbrther  to  excite. 
The  lads  play'd  idly  with  the  helm  and  oar. 
And  nervous  women  would  be  set  on  shore, 
And  *  civil  dudgeon '  grew,  and  peace  would  smile  no 

more. 
Till  on  the  colder  water  fhintly  shone 
The  sloping  light — the  cheerful  day  was  gone. 
In  life's  advance,  events  like  this  I  knew, — 
So  they  advanced,  and  to  they  ended  too. 
Tlie  promised  Joy,  that  like  tliis  moming  rose. 
Broke  on  the  viewtben  clouded  at  its  dose.**      BfS. 

Though  bom  and  brought  up  almost  within 
the  washing  of  the  surge,  the  future  Poet  had 
but  few  qiudifications  for  a  sailor.  The  Salt- 
master  often  took  his  boys  a-fbhinp^  with  him  ; 
and  sorely  was  hb  patience  tried  with  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  eldest  "  That  boy  "  he  would 
say,  **  must  be  a  fool.  John,  and  Bob,  and 
Will,  are  all  of  some  use  about  a  boat ;  but  what 
will  that  thing  ever  be  ^jood  for  ?  "  Thb,  how- 
ever, was  only  the  passion  of  the  moment ;  for 
Mr.  Crabbe  perceived  early  the  natural  talents 
of  hb  eldest  son,  and,  as  that  son  ever  gratefully 
remembered,  was  at  more  expense  with  hb  edu- 
cation than  his  worldly  circumstances  could  well 
afford. 

My  father  was,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure, 
self-^ucated.    After  he  could  read  at  til — and 
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be  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  old  dame  who 
tvight  him— he  was  unwearied  in  reading  ;  and 
he  devoured  without  restraint  whatever  came 
into  his  hands,  but  especially  works  of  fiction  — 
those  little  stories  and  ballads  about  ghosts, 
witches,  and  furies,  which  were  then  almost  ex- 
clusively the  literature  of  youth,  and  which, 
whatever  else  might  be  thought  of  them,  served, 
no  doubt,  to  strike  out  the  first  sparks  of  imagi- 
nation in  the  mind  of  many  a  youthful  poet. 
Mr.  Crabbe  retained,  to  the  close  of  life,  a 
strong  partiality  for  marvellous  tales  of  even  this 
humble  class.  In  verse  he  delighted,  from  the 
eariiest  time  that  he  could  read.  His  father  took 
in  a  periodical  work,  called  **  Martin's  Philoso- 
phical Magazine/'  which  contained,  at  the  end 
of  nch  number,  a  sheet  of  **  occasional  poetry." 
The  Salt-master  irreverently  cut  out  these  sheets 
when  he  sent  his  magazines  to  be  bound  up  at 
the  end  of  the  year ;  and  the  "  Poet's  Comer  " 
became  the  property  of  George,  who  read  its 
contents  until  he  had  most  of  them  by  heart. 
The  boy  ere  long  tried  to  imitate  the  pieces 
which  he  thus  studied ;  and  one  of  which,  he 
used  to  say,  particularly  struck  his  childish  fancy 
by  this  terrible  concluding  couplet, — 

**  The  boat  went  down  in  flames  of  Are, 
Which  made  the  people  all  admire.'* 

Mild,  obliging,  and  the  most  patient  of  listen- 
ers, he  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  old  dames 
of  the  place.  Like  his  own  **  ^chard/'  many 
a  friendly 

**  matron  woo'd  him,  quickly  won. 
To  fill  the  station  of  an  absent  son." 

He  admired  the  rude  prints  on  their  walls,  nim- 
mased  their  shelves  for  books  or  ballads,  and 
reMl  aloud  to  those  whose  eyes  had  failed  them, 
by  the  winter  evening's  fire-side.  Walking  one 
day  in  the  street,  he  chanced  to  displease  a 
stout  lad,  who  doubled  his  fist  to  beat  him  ;  but 
another  boy  interfered  to  claim  benefit  of  clergy 
for  the  studious  George.  '*  You  must  not 
meddle  with  Ami,"  he  said  ;  '*  let  him  alone, 
for  he  ha'  got  Taming.  "- 

His  father  observed  this  bookish  tum,  and 
thoueh  he  had  then  no  higher  view  for  him  in 
life  wan  that  he  should  follow  his  own  example, 
and  be  employed  in  some  inferior  department  of 
the  revenue  service,  he  resolved  to  give  George 
the  advantage  of  passing  some  time  in  a  school 
at  Bungay,  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk,  where 
it  was  hoped  the  activity  of  his  mind  would 
be  disciplined  into  orderly  diligence.  I  cannot 
say  how  soon  this  removal  from  the  patemal 
roof  took  place;  but  it  must  have  been  very 
eariy,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  show : — The 
first  night  he  spent  at  Bungay  he  retired  to  bed, 
he  sda,  *'  with  a  heavy  heart,  thinking  of  his 
fond,  indulgent  mother."  But  the  moming 
brought  a  new  misery.     The  slender  and  de- 


licate child  had  hitherto  been  dressed  by  his 
mother.  Seeing  the  other  boys  begin  to  dress 
themselves,  poor  George,  in  great  confusion, 

whispered  to  his  bedfellow,  "  Master  G , 

can  you  put  on  your  shirt  ? — for — for  I  'm  afraid 
I  cannot." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  had  a  veiy  narrow 
escape.  He  and  several  of  his  schoolfellows 
were  punished  for  playing  at  soldiers,  by  being 
put  into  a  large  dog-kennel,  known  by  the  terri- 
ble name  of  "  the  blade  hole."  George  was  the 
first  that  entered  :  and,  the  place  being  crammed 
full  with  offenders,  the  atmosphere  soon  became 
pestilentially  close.  The  poor  boy  in  vain 
shrieked  that  he  was  about  to  be  sufibcated.  At 
last,  in  despair,  he  bit  the  lad  next  to  him  vio- 
lently in  the  hand.  "  Crabbe  is  dying— Crabbe 
is  dying,"  roared  the  sufferer :  and  the  sentinel 
at  lenfi^  opened  the  door,  and  allowed  the  boys 
to  msh  out  into  the  air.  My  father  said,  **  A 
minute  more,  and  I  must  have  died." 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  more  particulars  of 
his  residence  at  Bungay.  When  lie  was  in  his 
eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  it  having  now  been 
determined  that  he  should  follow  the  profession 
of  a  surgeon,  he  was  removed  to  a  school  of 
somewhat  superior  character,  kept  by  Mr. 
lUchard  Haddon,  a  skilful  mathematician,  at 
Stowmarket,  in  the  same  county ;  and  here,  in- 
heriting his  father's  talent  and  predilection  for 
mathematical  science,  he  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  such  pursuits.  The  Salt-master  used 
often  to  send  difficult  questions  to  Mr.  Haddon, 
and,  to  his  great  delignt,  the  solution  came  not 
unfrequently  from  his  son ;  and,  although  Had- 
don was  neither  a  Person  nor  a  Parr,  his  young 
pupil  laid,  under  his  care,  the  foundations  of  a 
fair  classical  education  also.  Some  girls  used  to 
come  to  the  school  in  the  evenings,  to  leam 
writing ;  and  the  tradition  is,  that  Mr.  Crabbe's 
first  essay  in  verse  was  a  stanza  of  doggerel, 
cautioning  one  of  these  little  damsels  against 
bemg  too  much  elevated  about  a  new  set  of  blue 
ribbmis  to  her  straw  bonnet. 

After  leaving  this  school,  some  time  passed 
before  a  situation  as  surgeon's  apprentice  could 
be  found  for  him ;  and,  by  his  own  confession, 
he  has  painted  the  manner  in  which  most  of  this 
interval  was  spnt,  in  those  beautiful  lines  of 
his  *'  Richard,  which  give,  perhaps,  as  striking 
a  picture  of  the  **  inquisitive  sympathy "  and 
solitary  musings  of  a  youthful  poet  as  can  else- 
where be  pointed  out : — 

**  I  to  the  ocean  gave 
My  mind,  and  thoughts  as  restleas  as  the  wave, 
wiiere  crowds  assembled  I  was  sure  to  run,  , 
Hear  wliat  was  said,  and  muse  on  what  was  done. 
To  me  the  wives  of  seamen  loved  to  tell 
What  storms  endanger'd  men  esteem'd  so  well  ; 
No  ships  were  wreck'd  upon  that  fktal  beach 
Bat  I  could  give  the  luckless  tale  of  each. 
In  fkct,  I  lived  for  many  an  idle  year 
In  fond  pursuit  of  agitations  dear : 
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For  ever  seeking,  ever  pleased  to  find 

The  food  I  sought,  I  thought  not  of  iu  kind. 

"  I  loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walk'd  before. 
About  the  rocks  that  ran  along  tlie  shore  ; 
Or  for  beyond  tlie  sight  of  men  to  stray. 
And  take  my  pleasure  when  I  lost  my  way  : 
For  then  'twas  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heath. 
And  all  the  mossy  moor  that  lies  beneath. 
Here  had  I  fiivourite  stations,  where  I  stood 
And  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean -flood. 
With  not  a  sound  beside,  except  when  flew 
Aloit  the  lapwing,  or  the  grey  curlew  .  .  •  • 
When  I  no  more  my  ftmcy  could  employ — 
I  left  in  haste  what  I  could  not  ei^oy. 
And  was  my  gentle  mother's  welcome  boy." 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose,  however,  that 
all  his  hours  were  spent  in  this  agreeable 
manner.  His  father  employed  him  in  the  ware- 
house on  the  quay  of  Slaughden,  in  labours 
which  he  abhorred,  though  he  in  time  became 
tolerably  expert  in  them;  such  as  piling  up 
butter  and  cheese.  He  said  long  after,  that  he 
remembered  with  regret  the  fretfulness  and  in- 
dignation wherewith  he  submitted  to  these 
drudgeries,  in  which  the  Salt-master  himself 
often  shared.  At  length  an  advertisement, 
headed  **  Apprentice  wanted,"  met  his  father's 
eye ;  and  George  was  offered,  and  accepted,  to 
fill  the  vacant  station  at  Wickham-Brook,  a 
small  village  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  He  left 
his  home  and  his  indulgent  mother,  under  the 
care  of  two  farmers,  who  were  travelling  across 
the  country  ;  with  whom  he  parted  within  about 
ten  miles  of  the  residence  of  his  future  roaster, 
and  proceeded,  with  feelings  easily  imagined  in 
a  low-spirited,  gentle  lad,  to  seek  a  strange, 
perhaps  a  severe,  home.  Fatigue  also  contri- 
buted to  impart  its  melancholy;  and  the  re- 
ception augmented  these  feelings  to  bitterness. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  door,  his  master's  daugh- 
ters, having  eyed  him  for  a  few  moments,  burst 
into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  exclaiming,  *'  La ! 
here 's  our  new  'prentice."  He  never  forgot  the 
deep  mortification  of  that  moment ;  but  justice 
to  tne  ladies  compels  me  to  mention,  that  shortly 
before  that  period  he  had  had  his  head  shaved 
during  some  illness,  and,  instead  of  the  orna- 
mental curls  that  now  embellish  the  shorn,  he 
wore,  by  his  own  confession,  a  very  ill-made 
scratch-wig.  This  happened  when  he  was  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  in  1768. 

Besides  the  duties  of  hb  profession,  **our 
new  'prentice"  was  often  employed  in  the 
drudgery  of  the  farm — for  his  master  had  more 
occupations  than  one — and  was  made  the  bed- 
fellow and  companion  of  the  ploughboy. 
How  astonished  would  he  have  been,  when 
carrying  medicines  on  foot  to  Cheveley  (a 
village  at  a  considerable  distance),  could  he 
have  foreseen  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  he 
should  take  his  daily  station  in  that  same  place 
at  a  duke's  table  1  One  day  as  he  mixed  with 
the  herd  of  lads  at  the  public-house,  to  see  the 


exhibitions  of  a  conjurer,  the  magician,  having 
worked  many  wonders,  changed  a  white  ball 
to  black,  exclaiming — ^^QuiqueoUm  alims  erat 
nunc  est  canirarius  aJbo — and  I  suppose  none 
of  you  can  tell  me  what  that  means."  **  Yes, 
I  can,"  said  George.  "  The  d— 1  you  can," 
replied  he  of  the  magic  wand,  eyeing  his  garb : 
"  1  suppose  you  picked  up  your  Latin  in  a 
turnip-field."  Not  daunted  by  the  laughter  that 
followed,  he  gave  the  interpretation,  and  re- 
ceived from  ^e  seer  a  condescending  compli- 
ment. 
Whether  my  father  compldned  of  the  larj^e 

r>rtion  of  agricultural  tuition  he  received  gratis, 
know  not ;  but,  not  being  bound  by  indenture, 
he  was  removed,  in  the  year  1771,  to  a  more 
eligible  situation,  and  concluded  his  apprentice- 
ship with  a  Mr.  Page,  surgeon  at  Woodbridee, 
a  market-town  seventeen  miles  from  Aid- 
borough.  Here  he  met  with  companions  suit- 
able to  his  mind  and  habits,  and,  although  he 
never  was  fond  of  his  destined  profession,  began 
to  apply  to  it  in  earnest.  1  have  often  heard 
him  speak  with  pleasure  of  a  small  society  of 
young  men,  who  met  at  an  inn  on  certain 
evenings  of  the  week  to  converse,  over  a  frural 
supper,  on  the  subjects  which  thev  were  severally 
studying.  One  of  this  rural  club  vras  a  surgeon 
of  the  name  of  Levett,  with  whom  he  had  had 
some  very  early  acquaintance  at  Aldborough. 
This  friend  was  at  the  time  paying  his  addresses 
to  a  Miss  Brercton,  who  afterwards  married  a  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  published,  under  the  name  of  Eugenia 
de  Acton,  several  novels,  which  enjoyed  a  tem- 
porary popularity — "  Vicissitudes  of  Grenteel 
Life,*^  "  The  Microcosm,"  "  A  Tale  without 
a  Title,"  &c.  &c.  Miss  Brereton's  residence  was 
at  Framlingham,  and  her  great  friend  and  com- 
panion was  Miss  Sarah  Elmy,  then  domesticated 
in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Parham,  under 
the  roof  of  an  uncle,  Mr.  To  veil.  Mr.  Levett 
said  carelessly  one  day,  **  Why,  George,  you 
shall  go  with  me  to  Parham :  there  is  a  young 
lady  there  that  would  just  suit  you.  My  father 
accompanied  him  accordingly  on  his  next  *4over*8 
ioumev,"  was  introduced  to  Miss  Brereton  and 
her  friend,  and  spent  in  their  socie^  a  day 
which  decided  his  matrimonial  lot  in  lii^.^ 

He  was  at  this  time  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  had  already  excited  the  attention  of  his 
companions  by  his  attempts  in  versification — 
attempts  to  which  it  may  be  supposed  his  love 
now  lent  a  new  impulse,  and  supplied  an  in- 

4  William  SprinjfaU  Levett  died  in  1774;  and  the  follow- 
ing epitaph,  written  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Crabbe,  may  b« 
worth  pnacrving : — 

**  What  I  though  no  trophies  peer  above  his  dust. 
Nor  sculptured  conqueiftt  deck  his  sober  bust ; 
What  t  tiioiiffh  no  earthly  thunders  sound  his  name. 
Death  gives  him  conquest,  aud  our  sorrows  fkme  ; 
One  sitfh  rcHection  heaves,  but  shuns  excMs — 
More  should  wo  mourn  liim,  did  v^e  love  him  leas," 

Qncwft  History  qf  Framlingham^  p.  163. 
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exhaustible  theinp.  In  an  autobiographical 
sketch,  publbhcd  some  years  ago  to  accompany 
a  ptHtrait  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  he 
sajs  of  himself,  *'  He  had,  with  youthful  indis- 
cretion, written  for  publications  wherein  Damons 
and  Delias  begin  the  correspondence  that  does 
not  always  end  there,  and  where  diffidence  is 
nursed  till  it  becomes  presumption.  There  was 
then  a  Lady's  Magazine,  published  by  Mr. 
Wheble,  in  which  our  young  candidate  wrote 
for  a  prize  on  the  subject  of  Hope,*  and  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  gain  it ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  felt  himself  more  elevated  above 
the  young  men,  his  companions,  who  made  no 
verses,  than  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  done  at 
any  time  since,  when  he  has  been  able  to 
compare  and  judge  with  a  more  moderate  degree 
of  self-approbation.  He  wrote  upon  every  oc- 
casion, and  without  occasion  ;  ana,  like  greater 
men,  and  indeed  like  almost  eveiy  young  ver- 
sifier, he  planned  tragedies  and  epic  poems, 
and  bmn  to  think  of  succeeding  in  the  highest 
line  of  composition,  before  he  had  made  one 
good  and  commendable  effort  in  the  lowest." 

In  fact,  even  before  he  ouitted  his  first  master 
at  Wickham- Brook,  he  had  filled  a  drawer  with 
verses  ;  and  I  have  now  a  Quarto  volume  before 
me,  consisting  chieflv  or  pieces  written  at 
Woodbridee,  among  which  occur  "The  Judg- 
ment of  the  Muse,  in  the  Metre  of  Spenser," 
—"Life,  a  Poem,"— "  An  Address  to  the 
Muse,  in  the  Manner  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh," 
— an  ode  or  two,  in  which  he  evidently  aims  at 
the  style  of  Cowley, — and  a  profusion  of  lyrics 
*'  To  Mira ;"  the  name  under  which  it  pleased 
him  to  celebrate  Sarah  Elmy.  A  parody  on 
Shenstoue's  "  My  time,  oh  ye  Muses/'  opens 
thus:— 

•*  My  days,  oh  ye  lovers,  were  happily  «ped, 
Efe  yoQ  or  your  whimsiet  got  into  my  head ; 
I  eoiild  laugh,  I  could  ting,  I  oould  trifle  and  jeet, 
iind  my  heart  play'd  a  regular  tune  in  my  breast. 
Bat  now,  lack-a-day !  what  a  change  for  the  worse, 
Tia  as  heary  as  lead,  yet  as  wild  as  a  horse. 

"  My  fingers,  ere  love  had  tormented  my  mind. 
Could  guide  my  pen  gently  to  what  I  design'd. 
I  eonld  make  an  enigma,  a  rebus,  or  riddle, 
Or  tell  ashort  tale  of  a  dog  and  a  flddle. 
But  since  this  vile  Cupid  has  got  in  my  brain, 
I  begofthegodstoaaristin  my  strain. 
And  whatever  my  subject,  the  ikncy  still  roves, 
Aud  sings  of  hearts,  raptures,  flames,  sorrows,  and  loves.** 

9  After  long  search  a  copy  of  Wheble's  Magazine  for  1773 
bM  been  dia«>vered,  and  it  contains,  besides  the  prise  poem 
en  Mope,  four  other  pieces,  signed  "O.  C,  Woodbridge, 
Safblk:'*  **To  Mira;**  "The  Atheist  reclaimed;"  '*The 
Bee ;"  and  **  An  Allegorical  Etble."  As  might  be  supposed, 
there  ia  hardly  a  line  in  any  of  these  productions  which  I 
sboohi  be  justified  in  reprinting.  I  shall,  however,  preserve 
the  conelttsion  of  the  prize  poem  :— 

•*  But,  above  all,  the  post  owns  thy  powers- 
Hops  leads  him  on,  and  every  fear  devours ; 
He  writes,  and,  unsnocessAil,  writes  again. 
Nor  thinks  the  last  laborious  work  in  vain ; 
New  schemes  he  forms,  and  various  plots  he  tries. 
To  win  the  lanxel,  and  possess  the  prizx." 


The  poet  himself  says,  in  "The  Parting 
Hour,^'—  ^ 

**  Minutely  trace  man's  life  :  year  after  year. 
Through  all  his  days,  let  all  hia  deeds  appear— 
And  then,  though  some  may  in  that  life  be  strange. 
Yet  there  appears  no  vast  nor  sudden  change : 
The  links  that  bind  those  various  deeds  are  seen. 
And  no  mysterious  void  b  left  between  ;"— 

but,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  we  want  several 
links  to  connect  the  author  of  **  The  Library  " 
with  the  young  lover  of  the  above  verses,  or  of 

"THE  WISH. 
**  My  Mira,  shepherds,  is  as  fUr 

As  sylvan  nymphs  who  haunt  the  vale. 
As  sylphs  who  dwell  in  purest  air, 

As  fays  who  skim  the  dusky  dale, 
As  Venus  was  when  Venus  fled 
From  watery  TViton's  oozy  bed. 

•*  My  Mira,  shepherds,  has  a  voice 

As  soft  as  Syrinx  in  her  grove. 
As  sweet  as  echo  makes  her  choice. 

As  mild  as  whispering  virgin-love ; 
As  genUe  as  the  winding  stream. 
Or  fiuicy's  song  when  poets  dream."  &c.  See. 

Before,  however,  he  left  Woodbridgo,  Mr. 
Crabbe  not  only  wrote,  but  found  courage  and 
means  (the  latter  I  know  not  how)  to  print  and 
publish  at  Ipswich  a  short  piece,  entitled  "  Ine- 
briety,  a  Poem,"  in  which,  however  rude  and 
unfinbhed  as  a  whole,  there  are  some  couplete 
not  deficient  in  point  and  terseness,  and  not  a 
little  to  indicate  that  devotion  to  the  style  of 
Pope,  which  can  be  traced  through  all  the  ma- 
turer  labours  of  his  pen.  The  parallel  passages 
from  the  Dunciad  and  the  Essay  on  Man,  quoted 
m  the  notes,  are  frequent ;  and  to  them  he  mo- 
destly enough  alludes  in  «*  The  Preface,"  from 
which,  as  an  early  specimen  of  his  prose,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  extract  a  paragraph  :— 
**  Presumption  or  meanness  are  both  too  often 
the  only  articles  to  be  discovered  in  a  preface. 
Whilst  one  author  haughtily  affects  to  despise  the 
public  attention,  another  timidly  courts  it  I  would 
no  more  beg  for  than  disdain  applause,  and  there- 
fore should  advance  nothing  in  favour  of  the  fol- 
lowing little  Poem,  did  it  not  appear  a  cruelty  and 
disregard  to  send  a  first  production  naked  into  the 
world. 

"  The^  World  !—how  presumptuous,  and  yet 
how  trifiinff  the  sound.  Every  man,  eeutle  reailer, 
has  a  world  of  his  own,  and  whether  it  consists  of 
half  a  score  or  half  a  thousand  friends,  't  is  his,  and 
he  loves  to  boast  of  it  Into  ray  world,  therefore, 
I  commit  this,  my  Muse's  earliest  labour,  nothing 
doubting  the  clemency  of  the  clunate,  nor  fearing 
the  partiality  of  the  censorious. 

"  Somethmg  by  way  of  apology  for  this  trifle  is, 
perha^  necessary;  especially  for  those  parts 
wherem  I  have  taken  such  great  liberties  with  Mr. 
Pope.  That  gentleman,  secure  in  immortal  famej 
would  forgive  me:  forgive  me,  too,  my  friendly 
critic;  I  promise  thee,  thou  wilt  find  the  extracts 
from  that  Swan  of  Thames  the  best  part  of  the 
performance." 
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I  may  also  transcribe  a  few  of  the  onening 
couplets,  in  which  we  have  the  student  or  Pope, 
as  well  as  of  surgery,  and  not  a  few  germs  of  the 
future  Crabbe : — 

*'  When  Winter  stem  his  gloomy  front  aprean, 
A  Mtble  void  the  barren  etith  appears ; 
The  mMds  no  more  their  former  verdure  boMt, 
Fast  boand  their  streams,  and  all  tlieir  beauty  lost. 
The  herds,  the  flocks,  in  icy  garments  mourn. 
And  wildly  murmur  for  the  Sjning's  return ; 
The  fUlen  branches,  from  the  sapless  tree. 
With  glittering  fragments  strow  the  glassy  way ; 
From  snow-topp'd  hilb  the  whirlwinds  keenly  blow, 
Howl  through  the  woods,  and  pierce  the  vales  below ; 
Ttirough  the  sharp  air  a  flaky  torrent  fliea. 
Mocks  the  slow  sight,  and  hides  the  gloomy  skies ; 
The  fleecy  clouds  tlieir  chilly  bosoms  bare, 
And  shed  their  substance  on  the  floating  air ; 
The  floating  air  their  downy  substance  glides 
Tltfough  springing  waters,  and  prevents  their  tides ; 
Seizes  the  rolling  waves,  and,  as  a  God, 
Charms  their  swift  race,  and  stops  the  refluent  flood. 
The  opening  valves,  which  All  the  venal  road. 
Then  scarcely  urge  along  the  sanguine  flood. 
Tlie  labouring  pulse  a  slower  motion  rules. 
The  tendons  stiffen,  and  the  spirit  cools ; 
Each  asks  the  aid  of  Nature's  sister.  Art, 
To  cheer  the  senses,  and  to  warm  Uie  heart. 
The  gentle  Fair  on  nervous  tea  relies. 
Whilst  gay  good«natnre  sparkles  In  her  eyes ; 
An  inoffensive  scandal  fluttering  round. 
Too  rough  to  tickle,  and  too  light  to  wound ; 
Champagne  the  amrtier  drinks^  the  spleen  to  chaee. 
The  oolamel  Bttrgwufy,  and  Port  his  grace,'* 

(He  was  not  yet  a  ducal  chaplain.) 

**  See  Inebriety!  her  wand  she  waves, 
And,  lof  her  pale— and,  lo!  her  purple  slaTee. 
Sots  in  embroidery,  and  sots  in  crape. 
Of  every  order,  station,  rank,  and  shape ; 
The  king,  who  nods  upon  his  rattle-throne. 
The  staggering  peer,  to  midnight  revel  prone ; 
The  slow-tongued  bishop,  and  the  deacon  sly. 
The  humble  pensioner,  and  govmsman  dry ; 
The  proud,  the  mean,  the  selfish,  and  the  great. 
Swell  the  dull  throng,  and  dagger  into  state. 
**  Lol  proud  Flaminius,  at  the  splendid  board. 
The  easy  chaplain  of  an  atheist  lord. 
Quaffs  the  bright  juice,  with  all  the  gust  of  sense, 
And  clouds  his  brain  in  torpid  elegance ; 
In  China  vases,  seel  the  sparkUng  iU ; 
^     From  gay  decanters  view  the  rosy  rill ; 
The  neat-carved  pipes  in  silver  settle  Uid  ; 
The  screw  by  mathematic  cunning  made : 
The  whole  a  pompous  and  enticing  scene. 
And  grandly  glaring  for  the  surpliced  swain: 
Oh,  happy  priest  I  whose  God,  like  Egypt's,  lies 
At  once  the  Deity,  and  sacriflce." 

He,  indeed,  seems  to  be  particularly  fond  of 
"girding  at"  the  cloth,  which,  in  those  early 
and  thouehtless  days,  he  had  never  dreamed  he 
himself  should  wear  and  honour.  It  is  only  just 
to  let  the  student  of  his  maturer  verses  and 
formed  character  see  in  what  way  the  careless 
apprentice  could  express  himself,  respecting  a 
class  of  which  he  could  then  know  nothing  :— 

**  The  viear  at  the  table's  ftt>nt  presides. 
Whose  presence  a  monastic  life  derides ; 


The  reverend  wig,  in  sideway  order  placed, 

Tlie  reverend  band,  by  rubric  stidns  disgraced. 

The  leering  eye,  in  wayward  circles  roll'd, 

Mark  him  the  Pastor  of  a  jovial  fold ; 

Whose  various  texts  excite  a  loud  applause. 

Favouring  the  bottle,  and  the  Good  Old  Cause. 

See  the  dull  smile,  which  fearAiUy  appears. 

When  gross  Indecency  her  front  uprears. 

TTie  joy  conceai'd  tlie  fiercer  bums  within. 

As  masks  afford  the  keenest  gust  to  sin  : 

Imagination  helps  the  reverend  sire. 

And  spreads  the  sails  of  sub>divine  desire. — 

Bat  when  the  gay  immoral  joke  goes  round. 

When  Siiame,  and  all  her  blushing  train  are  drown'd. 

Rather  than  hear  his  God  blasphemed,  he  takes 

The  last  loved  glass,  and  tlien  the  board  forsakes. 

Not  that  religion  prompts  the  sober  thought. 

But  slavish  custom  has  the  practice  taught : 

Besides,  this  zealous  son  of  warm  devotion 

Has  a  true  Levite  bias  for  promotion ; 

Vicars  mnst  with  discretion  go  astray. 

Whilst  bishops  may  be  d d  the  nearest  way.**' 

Such,  in  his  twentieth  year,  was  the  poetry  of 
Crabbe.  His  Sarah  encouraged  him,  by  her 
approbation  of  his  verses ;  and  her  precept  and 
example  were  of  use  to  him  in  a  mmor  matter, 
but  still  of  some  importance  to  a  young  author. 
His  hand-writing  had  hitherto  been  feeble  and 
bad ;  it  now  became  manly,  clear,  and  not  in- 
elegant. Miss  EImy*s  passion  for  music  induced 
him  also  to  make  some  efforts  in  that  direction ; 
but  nature  had  riven  him  a  poor  ear,  and,  ailer 
many  a  painful  hour  spent  in  trying  to  master 
"  Grammachree"  and  "Over  the  water  to 
Charlie,"  he  laid  aside  his  flute  in  despair. 

To  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Woodbridge, 
I  suppose,  ma^  also  be  assigned  the  first  growth 
of  a  more  lasting  passion — that  for  the  study  of 
botany;  which,  from  early  life  to  his  latest 
^ears,  my  father  cultivated  with  fond  zeal,  both 
m  books  and  in  the  fields. 


CHAPTER   II. 
1776—1780. 

Termination  of  Mr.  Orabbe's  Apprentioeship— Visit  to  London 
—He  sets  up  for  himself  at  Aldborough— FUlore  of  his 
Plans  there — He  gives  up  his  Bustneas,  and  proceeds  to 
London  as  a  literary  Adventurer. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1776,  when  he  had 
at  length  completed  his  term  of  apprenticeship, 
Mr.  Crabbe  returned  to  Aldborough,  hoping  to 
find  the  means  of  repairing  to  the  metropolb, 
and  there  to  complete  his  professional  education. 
The  Salt-master's  afiairs,  nowever,  were  not  in 
such  order  that  he  could  at  once  gratify  his  8od*s 
inclination  in  this  respect;  neither  could  he 
afford  to  maintain  him  at  home  in  idleness;  and 
the  young  man,  now  accustomed  to  far  different 
pursuits  and  habits,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 

«  •*  Inebriety,  a  Pbem.  in  three  Pfcrts.  Ipswich,  printed 
and  sold  by  C.  Pnnchard,  Bookseller,  in  the  Butter-Market, 
1775.    IVice  one  shilling  and  sixpence." 


labours  of  the  warehouse  on  Slaughden  quay. 
Uis  pride  disdained  this  homely  employment ; 
his  spirit  rose  against  what  he  considered  arbi- 
trary conduct :  he  went  sullen  and  angry  to  his 
work,  and  violent  quarrels  often  ensued  between 
him  and  his  father.  He  frequently  confessed 
in  aftpr-times  that  his  behaviour  in  this  a^ir 
was  unjustifiable,  and  allowed  that  it  was  the 
old  man's  poverty,  not  his  will,  that  consented 
to  let  him  wear  out  any  more  of  his  days  in  such 
ignoble  occupation. 

I  must  ada,  however,  that  before  he  returned 
from  Woodbridee,  his  father's  habits  had  under- 
gone a  very  unhappy  change.  In  1774  there 
was  a  contested  election  at  Aldborough,  and  the 
Whig  candidate,  Mr.  Charles  Long,  sought  and 
I  ftmnd  a  very  able  and  zealous  partisan  and  agent 
in  Mr.  Crabbe.  From  that  period  his  family 
dated  the  loss  of  domestic  comfort,  a  rooted 
taste  for  the  society  of  the  tavern,  and  such  an 
increase  in  the  violence  of  his  temper,  that  his 
meek-spirited  wife,  now  in  poor  health,  dreaded 
to  hear  his  returning  footsteps.  If  the  food 
prepared  for  his  meal  did  not  please  his  fancy, 
he  would  fling  the  dishes  about  the  room,  and 
all  was  misery  and  terror.  George  was  the 
chief  support  of  his  afflicted  mother — her  friend 
and  her  physician.  He  saw  that  her  complaint 
was  dropsiod,  and,  from  the  first,  anticipated 
the  &tal  result  which,  after  a  few  years  of  suffer- 
ing, ensued.  One  of  his  favourite  employments 
was  to  catch  some  small  fish  called  "  butts,"  the 
only  thing  for  which  she  could  muster  a  little 
appetite,  for  her  nightly  meal.  He  was  in  all 
things  her  dutiful  comforter;  and  it  may  be 
supposed  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  was 
not  sometimes  able  to  judge  favourably  of  her 
husband*8  conduct,  even  where  there  might  be 
nothing  really  blameworthy  in  it.  To  him,  he 
acknowledged,  his  father  had  always  been  *^  sub- 
stantially kind." 

His  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  the  study  of 
botany,  and  other  branches  of  natural  hbtory ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  ill  success  of  *'  Inebriety  "  had 
no  small  snare  in  withdrawing  him,  for  a  time, 
from  the  practice  of  versification.  He  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  had,  at  this  period,  every  dispo- 
ation  to  pursue  his  profession  with  zeal.  ^*  Ihe 
time,"  he  says,  in  the  sketch  already  auoted, 
''had  come,  when  he  was  told,  and  believed, 
that  he  had  more  important  concerns  to  engage 
him  than  verse ;  and  therefore,  for  some  years, 
though  he  occasionally  found  time  to  write  lines 
upon  '  Mint's  Birthday '  and  '  Silvia's  Lapdog/ 
though  he  composed  enigmas  and  solved  reouses, 
he  had  some  degree  of  forbearance,  and  did  not 
believe  that  the  knowledge  of  diseases,  and  the 
sciences  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  were  to  be 
acquired  by  the  perusal  of  Pope's  Homer  and 
aTreatise  on  the  Art  of  Poetry." 

His  professional  studies,  in  the  mean  time, 
continued  to  be  interrupted  by  other  things  than 


the  composition  of  trifles  for  a  corner  of  Wheble's 
Magazine ;  and  the  mortifications  he  daily  under- 
vrent  may  be  guessed  at  from  the  following  inci- 
dent, which  he  used  to  relate,  even  in  his  old 
age,  with  deep  feeling : — One  of  his  Woodbridge 
acquaintances,  now  a  smart  young  surgeon,  came 
over  to  Aldborough,  on  purpose  to  see  him  :  he 
was  directed  to  the  quay  of  Slaughden,  and  there 
discovered  George  Crabbe,  piling  up  butter- 
casks,  in  the  drtrss  of  a  common  warehouseman. 
The  visitor  had  the  vanity  and  cruelty  to  despise 
the  honest  industry  of  his  friend,  and  to  say  to 
lym,  in  a  stern,  authoritative  tone, — **  Follow 
me,  sir."  George  followed  him  at  a  respectful 
distance,  until  they  reached  the  inn,  where  he 
was  treated  with  a  loner  and  angry  lecture,  in- 
culcating pride  and  rebellion.  He  heard  it  in  sad 
silence  :  his  spirit  was,  indeed,  subdued,  but  he 
refused  to  take  any  decided  step  in  opposition  to 
his  parent's  will,  or  rather,  the  hard  necessities 
of  his  case.  **  My  friends,"  said  my  father,  in 
concluding  this  story,  "  had  always  an  ascend- 
ancy over  me."  I  may  venture  to  add,  that  this 
was  the  consequence  purely  of  the  gentle  warmth 
of  his  affections  ;  for  he  was  at  heart  as  brave  as 
affectionate.  Never  was  there  a  more  hopeless 
task  than  to  rule  him  by  intimidation. 

After  he  had  lingered  at  Aldborough  for  a 
considerable  time,  his  father  made  an  effort  to 
send  him  to  London,  and  he  embarked  in  one  of 
the  trading  sloops  at  Slaughden  Quay,  ostensibly 
to  walk  the  hospitals,  and  attend  medical  lec- 
tures in  customary  form,  but  in  reality  with  a 
purse  too  slenderly  provided  to  enable  him  to  do 
this  ;  and,  in  short,  with  the  purpose,  as  he  said, 
of  '*  picking  up  a  little  surgical  knowledge  as 
cheap  as  he  could."  He  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  house  of  an  Aldborough  family,  humble 
tradespeople,  who  resided  somewhere  in  White- 
chapel  ;  and  continued  there  for  about  eight  or 
ten  months,  until  his  small  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, when  he  returned  once  more  to  Suffolk, 
but  little,  I  suspect,  the  better  for  the  desultory 
sort  of  instruction  that  had  alone  been  within 
his  reach.  Among  other  distresses  of  this  time, 
he  had,  soon  after  he  reached  London,  a  narrow 
escape  from  bein^  carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
as  a  resurrectionist.  His  landlady,  having  dis* 
covered  that  he  had  a  dead  child  in  his  closet, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  took  it  into  her 
head  that  it  was  no  other  than  an  infant  whom 
she  had  had  the  misfortune  io  lose  the  week 
before.  "  Dr.  Crabbe  had  dug  up  William  ;- 
she  was  certain  he  had ;  and  to  the  Mansion- 
house  he  must  go."  Fortunately,  the  counte- 
nance of  the  child  had  not  yet  been  touched  with 
the  knife.  The  "doctor"  arrived  when  the 
tumult  was  at  its  height,  and,  opening  the  closet 
door,  at  once  established  his  innocence  of  the 
charge. 

On   his  return  to  Aldborough,  he  engaged^ 
himself  as  an  assistant  in  the  shop  of  a  Mr. 
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Maskill,  who  had  lately  commenced  business 
there  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary — a  stem  and 

{)owerful  man.  Mr.  Crabbc,  the  first  time  he 
lad  occasion  to  write  his  name,  chanced  to  mis- 
spell it  Mctsktoeil ;  and  this  gave  great  offence. 
"  D — n  you,  Sir,*'  he  exclaimed,  **do  vou  take 
me  for  a  proficient  in  deception?  Mask-ill — 
Mask- 77/ ;  and  so  you  shall  find  me."  He  as- 
sumed a  despotic  authority  which  the  assistant 
could  ill  brook ;  and  yet,  conscious  how  imper- 
fectly he  was  grounded  in  the  commonest  details 
of  tne  profession,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  in 
silence  to  a  new  series  of  galling  vexations.  Nor 
was  his  situation  at  all  improved,  when,  at  the 
end  of  some  miserable  months,  Mr.  Maskill 
transferred  his  practice  to  another  town,  and 
he  was  encouraged  to  set  up  for  himself  in  Aid- 
borough. 

He  dearly  loved  liberty,  and  he  was  now  his 
own  master ;  and,  above  all,  he  could  now  more 
frequently  visit  Miss  Elmy,  at  Parham  :  but  the 
sense  of  a  new  responsibility  pressed  sorely  and 
continually  on  his  mind ;  ana  he  never  awoke 
without  snuddering  at  the  thought,  that  some 
operation  of  real  difficulty  might  be  thrown  in 
his  way  before  night.  Ready  sharpness  of  mind 
and  mechanical  cleverness  of  hand  are  the  first 
essentials  in  a  surgeon  ;  and  he  wanted  them 
both,  and  knew  his  deficiencies  far  better  than 
any  one  else  did.  He  had,  moreover,  a  clever 
and  active  opponent  in  the  late  Mr.  Raymond ; 
and  the  practice  which  fell  to  his  share  was  the 
poorest  the  place  afibrded.  Hb  very  passion  for 
botany  was  injurious  to  him ;  for  his  ienorant 
patients,  seeing  him  return  from  his  walks  with 
Iiandfuls  of  weeds,  decided  that,  as  Dr.  Crabbe 
got  his  medicines  in  the  ditches,  he  could  have 
little  claim  for  payment.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  many  poor  relations ;  and  some  of  these, 
old  women,  were  daily  visitors,  to  request  **  some- 
thing comfortable  from  cousin  George ;"  that  is 
to  say,  doses  of  the  most  expensive  tonics  in  his 
possession. 

**  If  once  induced  these  cordial  dps  to  try» 
All  feel  the  ene,  and  few  the  dan^r  fly  ; 
For  while  obtained,  of  drams  they  've  all  the  force, 
And  when  denied,  then  drama  are  the  reeoarce." 

Add  to  all  this,  that  my  poor  father  was  a  lover, 
separated  from  his  mistress,  and  that  his  heart 
was  in  the  land  of  ima^nation — for  he  had  now 
resumed  his  pen — and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he 
soon  began  to  despair  altogether  of  succeeding 
in  his  profession. 

Yet  there  was  a  short  period  when  fortune 
seemed  somewhat  more  favourable  to  him,  even 
in  Aldborough.  In  the  summer  of  1778,  the 
Warwickshire  militia  were  quartered  in  the 
town,  and  his  emoluments  were  considerably  im- 
proved in  consec^uence.  He  had  also  the  plea- 
sure of  finding  his  society  greatly  estimated  by 
the  officers,  and  formed  a  very  strong  friendship 
with  one  of  them,  Lieutenant  Hay  ward,  a  highly 


promising  young  gentleman,  who  afterwards  died 
m  the  East  Indies.  The  Colonel — afterwards 
the  celebrated  field -marshal,  Conway — took 
much  notice  of  Mr.  Crabbe ;  and  among  other 
marks  of  his  attention,  was  the  gift  of  some  valu- 
able Latin  works  on  the  favourite  subject  of 
Botany,  which  proved  of  advantage  to  him  in 
more  ways  than  one  :  for  the  possession  of  tbcxn 
induced  him  to  take  up  more  accurately  than 
heretofore  the  study  of  the  language  in  which 
they  were  composed ;  and  the  hours  he  now 
spent  on  Hudson's  "  Flora  Anglica"*  enabled 
him  to  enjoy  Horace,  and  to  pass  with  credit 
through  certain  examinations  of  an  after- jjeriod. 
The  winter  following  the  Warwick  militia  were 
replaced  by  the  Norfolk  ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be,  for  a  time,  their  medical 
attendant  also,  and  to  profit,  as  before,  by  the 
society  of  educated  gentlemen,  who  appreciated 
his  worth,  and  were  interested  and  pleased  with 
his  conversation. 

This  was  a  passing  gleam  of  sunshine ;  but  the 
chief  consolation  of  all  his  distresses  at  this 
period,  was  the  knowledge  that  he  had  gained 
a  faithful  and  affectionate  heart  at  Parham,  and 
the  virtuous  and  manly  love  which  it  was  his 
nature  to  feel,  imparted  a  buoyancy  to  hb  spirits 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  troubles.  His  taste  and 
manners  were  different  from  those  of  the  family 
with  whom  Miss  Elmy  resided,  and  he  was  at 
firet  barely  tolerated.  The  uncle,  Mr.  Tovell, 
a  wealthy  yeoman  of  the  highest  class  so  deno- 
minated,— a  class  ever  jealous  of  the  privileees 
of  literatui*e, — would  now  and  then  growl  in  the 
hearing  of  his  guest, — "  What  good  does  their 
d — d  learning  do  them  ?"  By  degrees,  his  ster- 
ling worth  made  its  due  impression  :  he  was 
esteemed,  then  beloved,  by  them  ail ;  but  still 
he  had  every  now  and  then  to  put  up  with  a 
rough  sneer  about  **  the  d— d  learning  ** 

Miss  Elmy  occasionally  visited  her  mother  at 
Beccles;  and  here  my  father  found  a  society 
more  adapted  to  his  acouirements.  The  family 
had,  though  in  apparently  humble  circumstances, 
always  been  numbered  among  the  gentry  of  the 
place,  and  possessed  education  and  manners  that 
entitled  them  to  this  distinction.'  It  was  in  his 
walks  between  Aldborough  and  Beccles  that 
Mr.  Crabbe  passed  through  the  very  scenery 
described  in  the  first  part  of  "The  Lover^s 

1  In  one  of  hi*  early  Note-booka  he  has  written  :~ 

**  Ah!  blest  be  the  daya  when  with  Mira  Itook 

The  learning  of  Love 

"When  we  pluck'd  the  wild  bIoaK>ma  that  bluah'd  in  the 

And  I  taught  my  dear  maid  of  their  speciee  and  clMi ; 
For  Conway,  the  Oiend  of  maultind,  had  decreed 
That  Hodjon  should  show  us  the  wealth  of  the  mead." 

Mr.  Conway's  character  ia  familiar  to  erery  readw  of  hia 
cousin  Horace  Walpole's  Letters. 

*  Mias  Elm/s  fkther  was  now  no  more.  He  had  been  a 
tanner  at  Becdes,  but  (Uled  in  liis  business,  and  went  to  Oaa< 
daloupe,  where  he  died  some  time  before  Mr.  Cnbhe  knew 
the  family. 
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Journey  ;*'  while  near  Beccles,  in  another  di- 
rection, he  foand  the  contrast  of  rich  vegetation 
introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  that  tale ;  nor 
have  I  any  doubt  that  the  disappointment  of  the 
story  figures  out  something  that,  on  one  of  these 
visits,  befell  himself^andue  feelings  i/i^ith  which 
be  received  it : — 


**  Gone  to  a  Mend,  she  tells  me^ — ^I  commend 
Her  purpoie : — means  she  to  n.jkmalej¥i«»d  t " 


&c 


For  truth  compels  me  to  say,  that  he  was  by  no 
means  free  from  the  less  amiable  si^  of  a  strong 
attachment — ^jealousy.  The  description  of  this 
self-torment,  which  occurs  in  the  sixth  book  of 
"  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  could  only  have  been  [pro- 
duced \>y  one  who  had  undergone  the  pain  him- 
self; and  the  catastrophe  which  follows  may  be 
considered  as  a  vivid  representation  of  his  hap- 
pier hours  at  Beccles.  Miss  El  my  was  then 
remarkably  pretty ;  she  had  a  lively  disposition, 
and,  having  generally  more  than  her  share  of 
attention  in  a  mixed  company,  her  behaviour 
might,  without  any  coquettibh  inclination,  occa- 
sion painful  surmises  m  a  sensitive  lover,  who 
could  only  at  intervals  join  her  circle. 

In  one  of  these  visits  to  Beccles.  my  father 
was  in  the  most  imminent  danger  oi  losing  his 
life.  Having,  on  a  sultry  summer's  day  rowed 
his  Sarah  to  a  favourite  fishing  spot  on  the  river 
Waveney,  he  left  her  busy  with  the  rod  and 
line,  and  withdrew  to  a  retired  place  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ofi^,  to  bathe.  Not  being  a 
swimmer,  nor  calculating  his  depth,  he  plunged 
at  once  into  danger ;  for  his  foot  slid  on  the  soft 
mud  towards  the  centre  of  the  stream.  He  made 
a  rush  for  the  bank,  lost  his  footing,  and  the 
flood  boiled  over  his  head ;  he  struggled,  but 
in  vain ;  and  his  own  words  paint  his  situa- 
tion : — 

**  An  undefined  sensation  atopp'd  my  l)reath ; 
Disarder'd  Tiews  and  threat'ning  signs  of  death 
Met  in  one  moment,  and  a  terror  gave 

1  cannot  paint  it— to  the  moving  grave : 

My  tlioaghts  were  all  distressing,  harried,  mix'd. 
On  all  things  Axing,  not  a  moment  fix'd. 
Brother,  I  have  not — man  has  not — the  power 
To  paint  the  horrors  of  that  life-long  hour ; 
Hoar ! — but  of  time  I  knew  not— when  I  found 
Hope,  youth,  life,  love,  and  all  they  promised,  drown'd.** 

Tales  of  the  Hall, 

My  fiither  could  never  clearly  remember  how  he 
was  saved.  He  at  last  found  himself  grasping 
&ome  weeds,  and  by  their  aid  reached  the  bank. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crabbe,  cordially  approving 
their  son's  choice,  invited  Miss  Elmy  to  pass 
some  time  beneath  their  roof  at  Aldborough  ; 
'  and  my  father  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  the 
kindness  with  which  she  was  treated  by  both  his 
parents,  and  the  commencement  of  a  strong 
attachment  between  her  and  his  sister.  During 
this  visjt^  he  was  attacked  by  a  very  dangerous 

*  At  this  period  the  whole  bmily  were  still  living  together. 
Some  time  after,  my  flUher  and  his  sistor  had  separato  lodg- 
ings, at  a  Mr.  Aldrieh's. 


fever ;  and  the  attention  of  his  affianced  wife  was 
unwearied.  So  much  was  his  mind  weakened 
by  the  violence  and  pertinacity  of  this  disorder, 
that,  on  his  dawning  convalescence,  he  actually 
cried  like  a  child,  because  he  was  considerately 
denied  the  food  which  his  renovated  stomach 
longed  for.  I  have  heard  them  laugh  heartily 
at  the  tears  he  shed,  because  Sarah  and  his 
sister  refused  him  a  lobster  on  which  he  had  set 
his  affections.  For  a  considerable  time,  he  was 
unable  to  walk  upright ;  but  he  was  at  length 
enabled  to  renew,  with  my  mother,  his  favourite 
rambles — to  search  for  fuci  on  the  shore,  or  to 
botanise  on  the  heath :  and  again  he  expresses 
his  own  feelings,  in  the  following  passiage  of 
«•  The  Borough  :"— 

**  See  I  one  relieved  from  anguish,  and  to-day 
Allow'd  to  walk,  and  look  an  hour  away. 
Two  months  confined  by  fever,  frenzy,  pidn, 
He  comes  abroad,  and  is  himself  again. 
He  stops,  ss  one  anwilling  to  advance, 
Without  another  and  another  glance.  .  .  . 
With  what  a  pure  and  simple  Joy  he  sees 
Those  sheep  and  cattle  browsing  at  their  ease  I 
Easy  himself,  there  *s  nothing  breathes  or  moves. 
But  he  would  cherish ;— all  that  lives  he  loves.** 

On  Miss  Elmy's  return  to  Parham,  she  was 
seized  with  the  same  or  a  kindred  disorder,  but 
still  more  violent  and  alarming ;  and  none  of*  her 
friends  expected  her  recovery.  My  father  was 
kindly  invited  to  remain  in  the  house.  A  fearful 
delirium  succeeded :  all  hope  appeared  irrational : 
and  then  it  was  that  he  felt  the  bitterness  of 
losing  a  fond  and  faithful  heart.  I  remember 
being  greatly  affected,  at  a  very  early  period,  by 
hearing  him  describe  the  feelings  with  which  he 
went  into  a  small  garden  her  uncle  had  given 
her,  to  water  her  flowers ;  intending,  after  her 
death,  to  take  them  to  Aldborough,  and  keep 
them  for  ever.  The  disorder  at  last  took  a 
favourable  turn. 

But  a  calamity  of  the  severest  kind  awaited 
her  uncle  and  aunt  Their  only  child,  a  fine 
hale  girl  of  fourteen,  humoured  by  her  mother, 
ador^  by  her  father,  was  cut  off  in  a  few  days 
by  an  inflammatory  sore  throat.  Her  parents 
were  bowed  down  to  the  earth  ;  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  was  the  blow.  It  made  a  permanent 
alteration  at  Parham.  Mr.  Tovell's  nealth  de- 
clined from  that  period,  though  he  lived  many 
years  with  a  broken  spirit.  Mrs.  Tovell,  a  busy, 
bustling  character,  who  scorned  the  exhibition 
of  what  she  termed  "  fine  feelings,"  became  for 
a  time  an  altered  woman,  and,  like  Agag, 
"  walked  softly."  I  have  heand  my  father 
describe  his  astonishment  at  learning,  as  he  rode 
into  the  stable  yard,  that  Miss  Tovell  was  dead. 
It  seemed  as  if  it  must  be  a  fiction,  so  essential 
did  her  life  appear  to  her  parents.  Ho  said  he 
never  recollected  to  have  felt  anjr  dread  equal  to 
that  of  entering  the  house  on  this  occasion  ;  for 
my  mother  might  now  be  considered  as,  in  part 
at  least,  Mr.  Tovelfs  heir,  and  he  anticipated 
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the  reception  he  should  meet  with,  and  well 
knew  what  she  must  suftier  from  the  first  bitter- 
ness of  minds  too  uncultivated  to  suppress  their 
feelings,  lie  found  it  as  painful  as  nc  had  fore- 
boded. Mr.  Tovell  was  seated  in  his  arm-chair, 
in  stern  silence ;  but  the  tears  coursed  each  other 
over  his  manly  face.  His  wife  was  weeping 
violently,  her  head  reclining  on  the  table.  One 
or  two  female  friends  were  there,  to  offer  con- 
solation. After  a  long  silence,  Mr.  Tovell 
observed, — "  She  is  now  out  of  every  body's 
way,  poor  girl  1 "  One  of  the  females  re- 
marked that  it  was  wrong,  very  wrong,  to  grieve, 
because  she  was  gone  to  a  better  place.  "How 
do  I  know  where  she  is  gone  ?  "  was  the  bitter 
reply ;  and  then  there  was  another  long  silence. 

But,  in  the  course  of  time,  these  gloomy 
feelings  subsided.  Mr.  Crabbe  was  received  as 
usual,  nay,  with  increased  kindness;  for  he  had 
known  their  "dear  Jane."  But  though  the 
hospitality  of  the  house  was  undiminished,  and 
occasionally  the  sound  of  loud,  joyous  mirth  was 
heard,  yet  the  master  was  never  himself  again. 

Whether  my  father's  more  frequent  visits  to 
Parham,  g^wmg  dislike  to  his  profession,  or 
increasing  attachment  to  poetical  composition, 
contributed  most  to  his  ultimate  abandonment  of 
medicine,  I  do  not  profess  to  tell.  I  have  said, 
that  his  spirit  was  buoyed  up  by  the  inspiring 
influence  of  requited  affection ;  but  this  neces- 
sarily led  to  other  wishes,  and  to  them  the 
obstacles  appeared  insuperable.  Miss  Elmy 
was  too  prudent  to  marry,  where  there  seemed  to 
be  no  chance  of  a  competent  livelihood  ;  and  he, 
instead  of  bein?  in  a  position  to  maintain  a 
family,  could  hardly,  by  labour  which  he 
abhorred,  earn  daily  bread  for  himself.  He  was 
proud,  too ;  and,  though  conscious  that  he  had 
not  deserved  success  in  his  profession,  he  was 
also  conscious  of  possessing  no  ordinary  abilities, 
and  brooded  with  deep  mortification  on  his 
failure.  Meantime  he  had  perused  with  atten- 
tion the  works  of  the  Britisn  poets  and  of  his 
favourite  Horace ;  and  his  desk  had  gradually 
been  filled  with  verses  which  he  justly  esteemed 
more  worthy  of  the  public  eye  than  **  Inebriety." 
He  indulged,  in  short,  the  dreams  of  a  young 
poet; — 

'•  A  little  time,  and  he  thonld  bunt  to  light. 
And  ftdmintion  of  the  world  excite ; 
And  every  friend,  now  cool  and  apt  to  blame 
His  fond  punait,  would  wonder  at  his  fame. 
*  Fame  shall  be  mine ;— then  wealth  sliall  I  possess  ;— 
And  beauty  next  an  ardent  lover  bless.'  " 

The  Patron, 

He  deliberated  often  and  long, — "  resolved  and 
re-resolved," — and  again  doubted;  but,  well 
aware  as  he  was  of  the  hazard  he  was  about  to 
encounter,  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind.  One 
ffloomv  day,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1779, 
he  had  strolled  to  a  bleak  and  cheerless  part  of 
the  cliff  alK)vc  Aldborough,  called  "  The  Marsh 


Hill,"  brooding,  as  he  went,  over  the  humiliating 
necessities  of  his  condition,  and  plucking  every 
now  and  then,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  hundredth 
specimen  of  some  common  weed.  He  stopped 
opposite  a  shallow,  muddy  piece  of  water,  as 
desolate  and  gloomy  as  his  own  mind,  called  the 
Leech-pond,  and  **  it  was  while  I  gazed  on  it," — 
he  said  to  my  brother  and  me,  one  happy  morn- 
ing,— "  that  I  determined  to  go  to  London  and 
venture  all." 

In  one  of  his  early  note-books,  under  the 
date  of  December  31, 1779, 1  find  the  following 
entry.  It  is  one  upon  which  I  shsdl  offer  no 
comment : — 

"  A  thousand  years,  most  adored  Creator,  are,  in 
thy  si^ht,  as  one  day.  So  contract,  in  my  sight,  my 
calamities  I 

^ "  The  year  of  sorrow  and  care,  of  poverty  and 
disgrace,  of  disappointment  and  wrong,  is  now 
passing  on  to  join  the  Eternal.  Now,  O  Lord! 
let,  I  beseech  thee,  my  afflictions  and  prayers  be  re- 
membered;—let  my  fiiults  and  follies  be  forgotten ! 

'*  O  thou,  who  art  the  Fountain  of  Happiness, 
give  me  better  submission  to  thy  decrees ;  better 
disposition  to  correct  my  flattenng  hopes ;  better 
courage  to  bear  up  under  my  state  of  oppression. 

"  The  year  past,  O  my  God  1  let  it  not  be  to  me 
again  a  torment — the  year  coming,  if  it  is  thy 
will,  be  it  never  such.  Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  thou  wilt.  Whether  I  live  or  whether  I  die, 
whether  1  be  poor  or  whether  1  be  prosperous,  O 
my  Saviour  1  may  I  be  thine!    Amen." 

In  the  autobiographical  sketch  already  quoted, 
my  father  thus  continues  his  story  :  — "  Mr. 
Crabbe,  after  as  full  and  perfect  a  survey  of  the 
good  and  evil  before  him  as  his  prejudices,  incli- 
nations, and  little  knowledge  of  the  world 
enabled  him  to  take,  finally  resolved  to  abandon 
his  profession.  His  health  was  not  robust,  his 
spirits  were  not  equal ;  assistance  he  could  ex- 
piect  none,  and  he  was  not  so  sanguine  as  to 
believe  he  could  do  without  it.  With  the  best 
verses  he  could  write,  and  with  very  little  more, 
he  quitted  the  place  of  his  birth ;  not  without 
the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  step — apprehensions  which 
were  conquered,  and  barely  conquered,  by  the 
more  certain  evil  of  the  prospect  before  him, 
should  he  remain  where  he  was. 

**  When  he  thus  fled  from  a  gloomy  prospect 
to  one  as  uncertain,  he  had  not  heard  of  a  youth- 
ful adventurer,  whose  fate  it  is  probable  would, 
in  some  degree,  have  afiected  nis  spirits,  if  it 
had  not  caused  an  alteration  in  his  purpose.  Of 
Chatterton,  his  extraordinary  abilities,  nis  enter- 
prising spirit,  his  writing  in  periodical  publica- 
tions, his  daring  project,  and  his  melancholy 
fate,  he  had  yet  learned  nothing ;  otherwise  it 
may  be  supposed  that  a  warning  of  such  a  kind 
would  have  had  no  small  influence  upon  a  mind 
rather  vexed  with  the  present  than  expecting 
much  from  the  future,  and  not  sufficiently  happy 
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and  at  ease  to  draw  consolation  from  vanity — 
inach  less  from  a  comparison  in  which  vanity 
would  have  found  no  trifling  mortification."  * 

When  his  father  was  at  length  informed  that 
be  felt  it  to  be  of  no  use  to  struggle  longer 
agunst  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  the  old 
man  severely  reproached  him  with  the  expenses 
the  lamily  had  incurred,  in  order  to  afford  him 
an  opcDing  into  a  walk  of  life  higher  than  their 
own  ;  but  when  he,  in  return,  candidly  explained 
how  imperfectly  he  had  ever  been  prepared  for 
the  exercise  of  his  profession,  the  Salt-master 
in  part  admitted  the  validity  of  his  representa- 
tion, and  no  further  opposed  his  resolution. 

But  the  means  of  carrying  this  resolution  into 
effect  were  still  to  seek.  His  friends  were  all  as 
poor  as  himself;  and  he  knew  not  where  to 
apply  for  assistance.  In  tins  dilemma,  he  at 
length  addressed  a  letter  to  the  late  Mr.  Dudley 
North,  brother  to  the  candidate  for  Aldborough, 
requesting  the  loan  of  a  small  sum  ;  **  and  a  very 
extraordinary  letter  it  was,"  said  Mr.  North  to. 
his  petitioner  some  years  afterwards:  ''I  did 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment." 

The  sum  advanced  by  Mr.  North,  in  com- 
pliance with  his  request,  vfob  Jive  pounds ;  and, 
after  settling  his  affairs  at  Aldborough,  and  em- 
barking himself  and  his  whole  worldly  substance 
on  board  a  sloop  at  Slaughden,  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  Great  City,  he  found  himself  master 
of  a  box  of  clothes,  a  small  case  of  surgical  in- 
struments, and  three  pounds  in  money.  During 
the  voyage  he  lived  with  the  sailors  of  the  vessel, 
and  partook  of  their  fare. 

In  looking  back  to  the  trifling  incidents  which 
I  have  related  in  this  chapter,  I  feel  how  inade- 
quate is  the  conception  they  will  convey  of  feel- 
ings 90  deep  and  a  mind  so  exuberant.  These 
were  the  only  circumstances  that  I  heard  him 
or  others  mention  relative  to  that  early  period ; 
but  how  different  would  have  been  the  oescrip- 
tion,  had  he  himself  recorded  the  strongest  of 
his  eaHy  impressions!  Joining  much  of  his 
father's  violence  with  a  keen  susceptibility  of 
mortification,  his  mind  must  have  been  at  times 
torn  by  tumultuous  passions ;  always  tempered, 
however,  by  the  exceeding  kindness  of  his  heart. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  severe  trial  than 
for  one  conscious  of  general  superiority  to  find 
himself  an  object  of  contempt,  for  some  real  and 
palpable  defects.  With  a  mind  infinitely  above 
tiis  circumstances,  he  was  yet  incompetent  to  his 
duties,  both  in  talent  and  knowleage;  and  he 
felt  that  the  opinion  of  the  public,  in  this  respect, 

*  **  Talking,"  My*  my  brother  John,  •*  of  the  difficulties  of 
bis  early  years,  when,  with  a  declining  practice,  riding  from 
one  cittaffe  to  another,  and  glad  to  relieve  his  mind  by  fixing 
it  on  thenerfas  that  grew  on  the  wayiude,  he  often  made  the 
asstsrtion,  which  I  eould  never  agree  to,  that  it  was  necewity 
that  drove  him  to  be  an  author ;— «nd  more  than  once  he 
quoted  the  line — 

*  Some  fall  so  hard  that  they  rebound  again.'  ** 


was  but  too  just.  Nor  were  those  the  only  trials 
he  had  to  endure ;  but  the  strong  and  painful 
feelings  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  the  very 
outset  of  life,  however  distressing  theriy  were 
unquestionably  favourable  to  his  education  as  a 
poet,  and  his  moral  character  as  a  man. 

The  following  lines,  from  a  manuscript  volume, 
appear  to  have  been  composed  after  he  had,  on 
this  occasion,  bidden  farewell  to  Miss  Elmy  : — 

•*  The  hour  arrived  I    I  sigh'd  and  said, 
How  soon  the  happiest  hours  are  fled  ! 
On  wings  of  down  they  lately  flew, 
But  then  their  moments  pass*d  with  yoa ; 
And  still  with  yoa  could  I  but  be, 
On  downy  wings  they  'd  always  flee. 

«•  Say,  did  you  not,  the  way  you  m-ent. 
Feel  the  soft  balm  of  gay  content  ? 
Say,  did  you  not  all  pleasurrs  And, 
Of  which  you  left  so  few  behind  ? 
I  think  you  did  :  for  well  I  know 
My  parting  prayer  would  make  it  so. 

**  May  she,  I  said,  life's  choicest  goods  partake, 
Those,  Ute  in  life,  for  nobler  still  forsake— 
The  bliss  of  one,  th'  estecm'd  of  many  live, 
With  all  that  Friendship  would,  and  all  that  Love  can  give  t " 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  stronger 
verses  in  which  he,  some  months  after,  expressed 
the  gloomier  side  of  his  feelings  on  quitting  his 
native  place — the  very  verses,  he  had  reason 
to  believe,  which  first  satisfied  Burke  that  he 
was  a  true  poet : — 

**  Here  wand'ring  long,  amid  these  frowning  fields 
I  sought  the  simple  life  that  Nature  yields ; 
Rapine,  and  wrong,  and  fear  usurp'd  her  place, 
And  a  bold,  artful,  surly,  savage  race. 
Who,  only  skill'd  to  take  the  finny  tribe. 
The  yearly  dinner,  or  septennial  bribe, 
Wait  on  the  shore,  and,  as  the  waves  run  high. 
On  the  tost  vessel  bend  their  eager  eye, 
Which,  to  their  coast  directs  its  vent'rous  way, 
Theirs  or  the  ocean's  miserable  prey. 

**  As  on  their  neighbouring  beach  yon  swallows  stand, 
And  wait  for  fkvouring  winds  to  leave  the  land, 
While  still  for  fl  ght  the  ready  wing  is  spread  — 
So  waited  I  the  (kvooring  hour,  and  fled  : 
Fled  firom  these  shores  where  guilt  and  rapine  reign, 
And  cried.  Ah  1  hapless  they  who  still  remain, — 
Who  still  remain  to  hear  the  ocean  roar. 
Whose  greedy  waves  devour  the  lessening  shore. 
Till  some  fierce  tide,  with  more  imperious  sway. 
Sweeps  the  low  hut  and  all  it  holds  away  ; 
When  the  sad  tenant  weeps  from  door  to  door. 
And  begs  a  pow  protection  from  the  poor." 

The  Village. 


CHAPTER    III. 
1780. 

Mr.  Orabbe's  Diflicalties  and  Distresses  in  London — IMblica- 
tion  of  his  Poem,  '*  The  Candidate"— His  nnsncceaful  Ap- 
plications to  Lord  North,  Lord  Shelbume,  and  other  eminent 
Individuals— His  ••  Journal  to  Mira." 

Although  the  chance  of  his  being  so  successful 
in  his  metropolitan  dibut  as  to  find  in  his  literary 
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talents  the  means  of  subsistence  must  have  ap- 
peared slender  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  Suf- 
folk friends,  and  although  he  himself  was  any- 
thing but  sanguine  in  his  anticipations  ; — ^yct  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  he  arrived  in  London 
at  a  time  not  unfavourable  for  a  new  candidate 
in  poetry.  The  field  may  be  said  to  have  lain 
open  before  him.  The  giants  Swift  and  Pope 
had  passed  away,  leaving  each  in  his  department 
examples  never  to  be  excelled  ;  but  the  style  of 
each  had  been  so  long  imitated  by  inferior  per- 
sons, that  the  world  was  not  unlikely  to  welcome 
some  one  who  should  strike  into  a  newer  path. 
The  strong  and  powerful  satirist  Churchill,  the 
classic  Gray,  and  the  inimitable  Goldsmith,  had 
also  departed ;  and,  more  recently  still,  Chat- 
terton  had  paid  the  bitter  penalty  of  his  impru- 
dence, under  circumstances  which  must  surely 
have  rather  disposed  the  patrons  of  talent  to 
watch  the  next  opportunity  that  might  offer 
itself  of  encoura^ng  genius  **  by  poverty  de- 
pressed." The  stupendous  Johnson,  unrivalled 
in  general  literature,  had,  from  an  early  period, 
withdrawn  himself  from  poetry.  Cowper,  des- 
tined to  fill  so  large  a  space  m  the  puolic  eye, 
somewhat  later,  had  not  as  yet  appeared  as  an 
author ;'  and  as  for  Bums,  he  was  still  unknown 
beyond  the  obscure  circle  of  his  fellow-villagers. 
The  moment,  therefore,  might  appear  favourable 
for  Mr.  Crabbe's  meditated  appeal  :*  and  yet, 
had  he  foreseen  all  the  sorrows  and  disappoint- 
ments which  awaited  him  in  his  new  career,  it 
is  probable  he  would  either  have  remained  in 
his  native  place,  or,  if  he  bad  gone  to  London 
at  all,  engaged  himself  to  beat  the  mortar  in 
some  dispensary.  Happily  his  hopes  ultimately 
prevailed  over  his  fears :  his  Sarah  cheered  him 
by  her  approbation  of  his  bold  adventure ;  and 
his  mind  soared  and  exulted  when  he  suddenly 
felt  himself  freed  from  tlie  drudgery  and  anxieties 
of  his  hated  profession. 

In  his  own  little  biographical  sketch  he  says, 
that,  **  on  relinqubhing  every  hope  of  rising  in 
his  profession,  ne  repiured  to  the  metropolis, 
and  resided  in  lodgings  with  a  family  in  the  city : 
for  reasons  which  he  might  not  himself  be  able 
to  assign,  he  was  afraid  of  going  to  the  west  end 
of  the  town.  He  was  placed,  it  is  true,  near  to 
some  friends  of  whose  kindness  he  was  assured, 
and  was  probably  loth  to  lose  that  domestic  and 

1  Cowper'f  flnt  imblication  was  in  1782,  when  he  was  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  oia  age. 
s  I  And  Umm  linea  in  one  of  his  note-books  for  1780. — 

"  Wlien  sammei^s  tnbe,  ner  rosy  tribe,  are  fled, 
And  drooping  beauty  mourns  her  blossoms  sbed. 
Some  humbler  sweet  may  cheer  the  pensive  swain. 
And  simpler  beauties  deck  the  withering  plain. 
And  thus  when  Verse  her  wint'rv  prospect  weeps. 
When  Hope  is  gone,  and  mighty  Milton  sleeps. 
When  Gray  in  lofty  lines  has  ceased  to  soar. 
And  gentle  Goldsmith  charms  the  town  no  more, 
An  humbler  Bard  the  widow'd  Mnse  invites, 
Who  led  by  hope  and  inclination  writes : 
With  hair  their  art  he  tries  the  soul  to  move. 
And  swell  the  softer  strain  with  themes  of  love." 


cheerful  society  which  he  doubly  felt  in  a  world 
of  strangers." 

The  only  acquaintance  he  bad  on  entering 
London  was  a  Mrs.  Burrham,  who  had  been  in 
early  youth  a  friend  of  Miss  Elmy,  and  who 
was  now  the  wife  of  a  linen-draper  in  Comhill. 
This  worthy  woman  and  her  husband  received 
him  with  cordial  kindness ;  they  invited  him  to 
make  their  house  his  home  whenever  he  chose ; 
and  as  often  as  he  availed  himself  of  this  invita- 
tion, he  was  treated  with  tliat  frank  familiarity 
which  cancels  the  appearance  of  obligation.  It 
might  be  supposed,  that  with  such  friends  to 
lean  upon,  he  would  have  been  secure  against 
actual  distress ;  but  his  was,  in  some  points,  a 
proud  spirit :  he  never  disclosed  to  them  the 
extent  of  his  difficulties.  Nothing  but  sheer 
starvation  could  ever  have  induced  him  to  do 
so ;  and  not  even  that,  as  long  as  there  was  a 
poor-house  in  the  land  to  afford  him  refuge. 
All  they  knew  was,  that  he  bad  come  to  town 
a  literary  adventurer:  but  though  ignorant  of 
Ihe  exact  nature  of  his  designs,  as  well  as  of  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  his  pecuniary  resources, 
they  often  warned  him  of  the  fate  of  Chattcrton 
— of  whose  genius  and  misfortunes,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  had  never  heard  while  he  remained  in 
Suffolk. 

To  be  near  these  friends,  he  took  lodgings 
close  to  the  Exchange,  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Vickery,"  a  hair-dresser,  then  or  soon  afterwards 
of  great  celebrity  in  his  calling ;  and  on  the 
family's  removing  some  months  later  to  Bishops- 
gate-street,  he  accompanied  them  to  their  new 
residence.  I  may  mention  that,  so  little  did  he 
at  first  foresee  the  distress  in  which  a  shilling 
would  be  precious,  that  on  taking  up  his  quar- 
ters at  Mr.  Vickery's,  he  equipped  himself 
with  a  fashionable  tie-wig,  which  must  have 
made  a  considerable  hole  in  his  three  pounds. 
However,  no  sooner  had  he  established  himself 
here,  than  he  applied,  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
to  the  pursuits  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  every 
other  prospect.  He  had  soon  transcribed  and 
corrected  the  poetical  pieces  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  country  ;  and  composed  two 
dramas  and  a  variety  of  prose  essays,  in  imita- 
tion, some  of  Swift,  others  of  Addison ;  and  he 
was  ere  long  in  communication  with  various 
booksellers  with  a  view  to  publication.  **  In 
this  lodging,''  says  the  poet's  own  sketch,  **  he 
passed  something  more  than  one  year,  during 
which  his  chief  study  was  to  improve  in  versifi- 
cation, to  read  all  such  books  as  he  could  com- 
mand, and  to  take  as  full  and  particular  a  view 
of  mankind  as  his  time  and  finances  enabled 
him  to  do." 

While  residing  in  the  City  he  often  spent  his 

*  Mr.  Vickery  is  rtill  in  life,  a  most  respectable  octogenarian. 
He  laments  that  his  memory  retains  little  of  Mr.  Unibbc,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  **  a  quiet,  amiable,  genteel  young  man ; 
much  esteemed  by  the  funily  for  tlie  regular^  of  all  hb 
conduct." 
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evening  at  a  small  cofiee-house  near  the  Ex- 
change, where,  if  prudence  allowed  only  the 
most  frugal  refreshment,  he  had  a  more  gratify- 
ing entertainment  in  the  conversation  of  several 
young  men,  most  of  them  teachers  of  mathema- 
tics, who,  in  his  own  words,  **  met  after  the 
studies  and  labours  of  the  day,  to  commence 
other  studies  and  labours  of  a  lighter  and  more 
agreeable  kind  ;  and  then  it  was,"  he  continues, 
**  that  Mr.  Crabbe  experienced  the  inestimable 
relief  which  one  mind  may  administer  to  another. 
He  particularly  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
Mr.  Bonny  castle,  tlie  (late)  Master  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  many  hours 
of  consolation,  amusement,  and  instruction." 
With  Mr.  Bonnycastle  he  formed  a  close  inti- 
macy and  attachment ;  and  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  that  respected 
man  will  easily  imagine  the  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage Mr.  Crabbe  must  have  derived  from  his 
society.  To  eminence  in  his  own  vocation  he 
joined  much  general  knowledge,  considerable 
taste  in  the  fine  arts,^  colloouial  talents  of  a 
high  order,  and  a  warm  ana  enlarged  heart. 
Another  of  this  little  company  was  Mr.  Isaac 
Dal  by,  afterwards  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  Military  College  at  Marlow,  and  em- 
ployed by  the  Ordnance  department  on  the 
trigooometrical  survey  of  England  and  Wales  ; 
and  a  third  was  the  well-known  mathematician, 
Reuben  Burrow,  originally  a  merchant's  clerk  in 
ihe  City,  who  sub^uently  rose  to  high  dis- 
tinction in  the  service  of  tiie  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  died  in  1791,  while  engaged  in  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  Ben^. 

These  then  obscure  but  emmently  gifW  and 
worthy  men  were  Mr.  Crabbe*s  chosen  com- 
panions, and  to  listen  to  their  instructive  talk 
was  the  most  refreshing  relaxation  of  his  manly 
and  vigorous  mind  :  but  bodily  exercise  was  not 
less  necessary  for  a  frame  which,  at  that  period, 
was  anrthing  but  robust,  and  he  often  walked 
with  Mr.  Bonnycastle,  when  he  went  to  the  va- 
rious schools  in  the  suburbs,  but  still  more  fre- 
quently strolled  alone  into  the  country,  with  a 
sraali  edition  of  Ovid,  or  Horace,  or  Catullus,  in 
bis  pocket  Two  or  three  of  these  little  vo- 
lumes remained  in  his  possession  in  latter  days, 
and  he  set  a  high  value  on  them  ;  for,  said  he, 
**  they  were  the  companions  of  my  adversity." 
His  favourite  haunt  was  Homsey-wood,  and 
there  be  oflen  renewed  his  old  occupation  of 
searching  for  plants  and  insects.  On  one  occa- 
sion,  he  had  walked  farther  than  usual  into  the 
country,  and  felt  himself  too  much  exhausted  to 
return  to  town.  He  could  not  atford  to  give 
himself  any  refreshment  at  a  public-house,  much 
less  to  pay  for  a  lodging ;  so  he  stretched  him- 

At  one  time,  Mr.  Bonnycastle  wm  employed  to  revise 


and  oofreet  a  MS.  of  Cowper ;  but  he  and  Vut  poet  did  not 
Ir.^i  -     •    •  r-  -     . 

different  modela  in  higher  e»timatton. 


afjree  in  their  tastea — Mr.  Uonnvcastle  being  a  stanch  advo- 
>li8h  of  Pope,  while  the  other  had  tin 


cale  tor  the  finish  and  i 


self  on  a  mow  of  hay,  beguiled  the  evening  with 
Tibullus,  and,  when  he  could  read  no  longer, 
slept  there  till  the  morning.  Such  were  his 
habits  and  amusements ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  he 
ever  saw  the  inside  of  a  theatre,  or  of  any  public 
building,  but  a  church  or  chapel,  until  the  press- 
ing difficulties  of  his  situation  had  been  over- 
come. When,  many  years  afterwards,  Mr. 
Bonnycastle  was  sendmg  his  son  to  London,  he 
strongly  enforced  upon  the  young  gentleman  the 
early  example  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Crabbe,  then 
enjoying  tne  success  of  his  second  series  of 
poems.  **  Crabbe,"  said  he,  **  never  suffered  his 
attention  to  be  diverted  for  a  moment  by  the 
novelties  with  which  he  was  surrounded  at  that 
trying  period  ;  but  gave  his  whole  mind  to  the 
pursuit  by  which  he  was  then  striving  to  live, 
and  by  which  he  in  due  time  attained  to  com- 
petence and  honour." 

When  my  father  had  completed  some  short 
pieces  in  verse,  he  offered  them  for  publication  ; 
out  they  were  rejected.  He  says  in  his  sketch, 
"  he  was  not  encouraged  by  the  reception  which 
his  manuscripts  experienced  from  those  who  are 
said  to  be  not  the  worst  judges  of  literary  com- 
position. He  was,  indeed,  assured  by  a  book- 
seller, who  afterwards  published  for  him,  that 
he  must  not  suppose  that  the  refusal  to  purchase 
proceeded  from  a  want  of  merit  in  the  poems. 
Such,  however,  was  his  inference;  and  that 
thought  had  the  effect  which  it  ought— he  took 
more  pains,  and  tried  new  subjects.  In  one  re- 
spect he  was  unfortunate:  while  preparing  a 
more  favourable  piece  for  the  inspection  of  a 
gentleman  whom  he  had  then  in  view,  he  ha- 
zarded the  publication  of  an  anonymous  perform- 
ance, and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing,  in  due 
time,  that  something  (not  much,  indeed — but  a 
something  was  much)  would  arise  from  it ;  but 
while  he  gathered  encouragement,  and  looked 
forward  to  more  than  mere  encouragement  from 
this  essay,  the  publisher  failed,  and  his  hope  of 
profit  was  as  transitory  as  the  fame  of  his  name- 
less production." 

This  productions  was  "  The  CAirnrDATE,  a 
Poetical  Epistle  to  the  Authore  of  the  Monthly 
Review,"  which  was  published  early  in  1780, 
bv  H.  Payne,  opposite  Marlborough  House, 
rail- Mall ;  a  thin  quarto  of  34  pages,  and  bear- 
ine  on  the  title-page  a  motto  from  Horace ; — 
*'  Multa  quidem  nobis  facimus  mala  ssepe  poe- 
tae,"  &c.  It  was  a  call  on  the  attention,  not  an 
appeal  from  the  verdict,  of  those  whom  he  consi- 
dered the  most  influential  critics  of  the  time ;  and 
it  received,  accordingly,  a  very  cold  and  brief 
notice  in  their  number  for  August ;  wherein,  in- 
deed, nothing  is  dwelt  upon  but  some  incorrect- 
ness of  rhymes,  and  *'  that  material  defect,  the 

s  There  was  no  name  in  ita  title«page :  the  author,  how- 
ever, hinted  his  name : — 

**  Onr  Mira's  name  in  fhture  times  shall  ^ine, 
And  sliepherda — ^though  the  harshest— envy  mine."— p.  21. 


want  of  a  proper  subject."  Nor  was  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  more  courteous.  *'  If,"  said 
Mr.  "Urban,  *'  the  authors  addressed  agree  with 
us  in  their  estimate,  they  will  not  give  this  Can- 
didate much  encouragement  to  stand  a  poll  at 
Parnassus." 

Whether  **  The  Candidate"  did  not  deserre 
rather  a  more  encouraging  reception,  the  public 
will  soon  have  an  opportunity  or  judging,  as  this 
long-forgotten  poem,  with  some  other  early 
pieces,  will  be  included  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  present  collection. 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Payne  plunged  the  young 
poet  into  great  perplexity.  Ue  was  absolutely 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  some  pecuniary 
aid ;  and  he  cast  his  eyes  in  succession  on  seve- 
ral of  those  eminent  individuals  who  were  then 
generally  considered  as  liberal  patrons  of  litera- 
ture. Before  he  left  Aldborough  he  had  been 
advised  to  apply  to  the  premier.  Lord  North ; 
but  he  now  applied  to  him  in  vain.  A  second 
application  to  Lord  Shelbume  met  with  no  better 
success :  and  he  often  expressed  in  later  times 
the  feelings  with  which  he  contrasted  his  recep- 
tion at  this  nobleman*s  door,  in  Berkeley-sauare, 
in  1780,  with  the  courteous  welcome  which  ne  re- 
ceived at  a  subsequent  period  in  that  same  man- 
sion, now  Lansdowne  House.  He  wrote  also 
several  times  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  ; 
but  with  little  better  fortune.  To  the  first  letter, 
which  enclosed  a  copy  of  verses,  his  Lordship  re- 
turned for  answer  a  cold  polite  note,  regretting 
that  his  avocations  did  not  leave  him  leisure  to 
read  verses.  The  ffreat  talents  and  discriminating 
judgment  of  Thurlow  made  him  feel  this  repulse 
with  double  bitterness ;  and  he  addressed  to  his 
Lordship  some  strong  but  not  disrespectful  lines, 
intimating  that,  in  former  times,  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature  had  been  considered  as  a  duty 
appertaining  to  the  illustrious  station  he  held. 
Ot  this  eflCisioa  the  Chancellor  took  no  notice 
whatever. 

But  I  hare  it  in  my  power  to  submit  to  the 
reader  some  fragments  of  a  Journal  which  my 
father  kept  during  this  distressing  period,  for 
the  perusal  of  his  affianced  wife.  The  manu- 
script was  discovered  lately  in  the  possession  of 
a  sister  of  my  mother's.  My  father  had  never 
mentioned  the  existence  of  any  such  treasure  to 
his  own  family.  It  b  headed  "The  Poet's 
Journal ;"  and  I  now  transcribe  it ;  interweav- 
ing, as  it  proceeds,  a  few  observations,  which 
occur  to  me  as  necessary  to  make  it  generally 
intelligible. 

"  THE  POETS  JOURNAL." 

** '  Sunt  iMhrima  reram,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangont.* 

**  *  He  felt  wlute'er  of  torrowa  wound  the  nouI, 
But  view'd  Mlefortnne  on  ber  (kirest  side.' 

•'  Apiil  21,  1780. —I  DEDICATE  to  you,  my 
d(>ar  Mira,  this  Journal,  and  I  hope  it  will 


be  some  amusement.  God  only  knows  what 
is  to  be  my  lot ;  but  I  have,  as  far  as  I  can, 
taken  your  old  advice,  and  turned  affliction's 
better  part  outward,  and  am  determined  to 
reap  as  much  consolation  from  my  prospects 
as  possible ;  so  that,  whatever  befalls  me,  I 
will  endeavour  to  suppose  it  has  its  benefits, 
though  I  cannot  immediately  sec  them. 

"  April  24. — Took  lodgings  at  a  Mr.  Vickerv's, 
near  the  Exchange :  rather  too  expensive, 
but  very  convenient — and  here  I,  on  reflec- 
tion, thought  it  best  to  publish,  if  I  could  do 
it  with  advantage,  some  little  piece,  before  I 
attempted  to  introduce  my  principal  work. 
Accordingly,  I  set  about  a  poem,  which  I 
called  *  The  Hero,  an  Epistle  to  Prince  Wil- 
liam Henry.'  " 

[I  must  here  interrupt  the  Journal  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  explain.  The  "  principal  work"  al- 
luded to  in  tne  above  entry  was  a  prose  treatise, 
entitled  **  A  Plan  for  tite  Examination  of  our 
Moral  and  Rdi^lom  Opinions^*  of  which  the 
first  rough  draft  alone  has  been  preserved  :  and 
to  which,  in  one  of  his  rhymed  epistles  to  Mira, 
composed  in  this  same  April,  1780,  my  father 
thas  alludes : — 

**  Of  mibstanre  I  've  thought,  and  the  varied  disputes 
On  the  nature  ot  man  and  the  noiionn  of  farutei ; 
Of  systems  conAited,  and  systems  eaplnin'd, 
Of  science  disputed  and  tenets  maintain'd  .  .  . 
These,  and  such  speculations  on  these  kind  of  things, 
Haye  robb'd  my  poor  Muse  of  her  plume  and  her  wings ; 
Consumed  the  phlogiston  you  used  to  admire. 
The  spirit  extnueied,  extinguish'd  the  fire ; 
Let  out  all  the  ether,  so  pure  and  refined, 
And  left  but  a  mere  caput  mofrtwtm  behind." 


With  respect  to  the  **  Epistle  to  Prince  Wil- 
liam Henry"  —  now  Kbg  William  IV.,— I 
need  only  remind  the  reader  that  his  Royal 
Highness  had  recently  been  serving  with  ho- 
nour under  Admiral  Rodney,  and  was  about  to 
return  to  sea.  The  Poet,  after  many  cautions 
aeainst  the  flattery  of  courtiers,  &c.  &c. ,  thus  con- 
cluded his  Epistle.     I  copy  from  his  note-book : 

**  Who  thus  aspiring  sings  ?  woold'st  thou  explwe ; 
A  Bard  replies,  who  ne'er  assumed  before, — 
One  taught  in  hard  affliction's  school  to  bear 
Life's  ills,  where  every  lesson  costs  a  tear. 
Who  sees  fVom  tlience,  the  proper  point  of  view. 
What  the  wise  heed  not,  and  the  weak  pursue. 
*  *  «  • 

**  And  now  fkrewell,  the  drooping  Muse  exdalma. 
She  lothly  leaves  thee  to  the  shock  of  war, 
And  fondly  dwelling  on  her  princely  tar. 
Wishes  the  noblest  good  her  Harry's  share, 
Without  her  misery  and  without  her  care. 
For,  ah  1  unknown  to  thee,  a  ruefbl  train. 
Her  hapless  cliildren,  sigh,  and  si^^h  in  vidn ; 
A  numerous  band,  denied  the  boon  to  die, 
Half-starved,  half-fed  by  fiU  of  charity. 
Unknown  to  thee  I  and  yet,  perhaps,  thy  ear 
Has  chanced  each  sad,  amusing  tale  to  hear, 
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How  some,  like  Budgell,  madly  sank  tar  ease  ;* 

How  eome,  like  Savage,  sickea'd  by  degrees ; 

How  a  pale  crew,  like  helplen  Otway,  slied 

The  prood  Mg  tear  on  song-extorted  bread ; 

Or  knew,  like  Qoldamith,  some  would  stoop  to  choose 

Contempt,  and  for  the  mortar  quit  the  Muse.? 

**  One  of  this  train— and  of  these  wretches  one — 
Slave  to  the  Moses,  and  to  Misery  son — 
Now  prays  the  Father  of  all  Fates  to  shed, 
On  Henry,  laurels ;  on  his  poet,  bread  I 

**  Unhappy  art  I  decreed  thine  owner's  corse ; 
Vile  diagnostic  of  consumptive  purse  ; 
Still  shall  thy  fktal  force  my  soul  perplex. 
And  every  firiend,  and  every  brother  vex  I 

GKh  (hnd  companion  1 No,  I  thank  my  God  I 

There  rests  my  tcvment^ — there  is  hong  the  rod. 
To  friend,  to  fkme,  to  fkmily  unknown. 
Sour  disappointments  frown  on  me  alone. 
Who  hates  my  song,  and  damns  the  poor  design, 
ShaQ  wound  no  peace— 4hall  grieve  no  heart  but  mine  1 

**  Ptfdon,  sweet  Prince!  the  thoughts  that  will  intrude. 
For  want  is  absent,  and  dejection  rude. 
Methinks  I  hear,  amid  the  shouts  of  Fame, 
Each  Jolly  victor  hail  my  Henry's  name ; 
And,  Heaven  forbid  that,  in  that  Jovial  day. 
One  British  bard  diould  grieve  when  all  are  gay. 
No  1  let  him  find  his  country  has  redress. 
And  bid  adieu  to  every  fond  distress ; 
Or,  toodi'd  too  near,  from  Joyful  scenes  retire. 
Scorn  to  complain,  and  with  one  sigh  expire  1" 

We  now  return  to  my  father's  Journal.] 

•'  April,  25.~Reading  the  *Daily  Advertiser*  of 
the  22nd,  I  found  the  following: — *  Wanted 
an  amanuensis,  of  grammatical  education,  and 
endued  with  a  genius  capable  of  making  im- 
provements in  the  writings  of  a  gentleman  not 
well  versed  in  the  English  language.'  Now, 
Vanity  having  no  doubt  of  my  capacity,  I  sent 
immediately  the  following  note  to  a  Mrs. 
Brooke,  Coventry-street,  Haymarket,  the 
person  at  whose  house  I  was  to  inquire : — 
*  A  person  having  the  advantage  of  a  gramma- 
tical education,  and  who  supposes  himself 
endowed  with  a  genius  capaUe  of  making 
emendations  to  the  writings  of  any  gentleman 
not  perfectly  acouainted  with  the  English 
language,  would  be  very  happy  to  act  as  an 
amanuensis,  where  the  confinement  was  not 
too  riffid,'  &c.  An  answer  was  returned 
verbally,  by  a  porter,  that  the  person  should 
call  in  a  day  or  two. 

"April  27. — Called  on  Mrs.  Brooke,  from 
whose  husband  or  servant  in  the  shop  I  had 
the  intelligence  that  the  gentleman  was  pro- 
vided— twelve  long  miles  walked  away,  loss 

*  Eostaee  Bodgell  drowned  himself  In  the  Thames  in  173S: 
the  miseries  of  CHway  and  Savage  are  fiuniliar  to  every  reader. 


'  Goldbmith,  on  his  return  to  England,  was  so  poor  tliat  it 
was  with  dKRralty  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  metropolis 
with  a  few  halfbence  only  in  his  pocket.  He  was  an  entire 
stranger,  and  without  any  recommendation.  He  offered  him- 
self to  several  apothecaries,  in  the  character  of  a  Journeyman, 
bat  imi  the  mortification  to  find  every  application  without 
success.  At  length  he  was  admitted  into  the  house  of  a  che- 
mist, lliis  example  was  often  In  my  fiither's  thoughts,  as 
the  seeond  volome  of  this  eoUection  wfll  dunr. 


of  time,  and  a  little  disappointment,  thought 
I : — now  for  my  philosopny.  Perhaps,  then, 
I  reflected,  the  '  gentleman '  mieht  not  have 
so  very  much  of  that  character  as  I  at  first  sup- 
posed :  he  mic^ht  be  a  sharper,  and  would  not, 
or  an  author  himself,  and  consequently  could 
not,  pay  me.  He  might  have  employed  me 
seven  hours  in  a  day  over  law  or  politics,  and 
treated  me  at  night  with  a  Welsh  rabbit  and 
porter! — It 's  all  well;  I  can  at  present  buy 
porter  myself,  and  am  my  own  amanuensis. 

"  N.B.  Sent  my  poem  to  Dodsley,  and 
required  him  to  return  it  to-morrow  if  not 
approved,  otherwise  its  author  would  call 
upon  him. 

"  April  28. — Judging  it  best  to  have  two  strings 
to  the  bow,  and  fearing  Mr.  Dodsley 's  wUl 
snap,  I  have  finished  another  little  work,  from 
that  awkward- titled  piece  *  The  Foes  of 
Mankind  ;'  have  run  it  on  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  lines,  and  given  it  a  still  more  odd 
name,  *  An  Epistle  from  the  Devil.*  To- 
morrow I  hope  to  transcribe  it  fair,  and  send 
it  by  Monday. 

**  Mr.  Dodsley *s  reply  just  received.  *  Mr. 
Dodsley  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
gentleman  who  favoured  him  with  the  en- 
closed poem,  which  he  lias  returned,  as  he 
apprehends  the  sale  of  it  would  probably  not 
enable  him  to  give  any  consideration.  Ue 
does  not  mean  by  this  to  insinuate  a  want  of 
merit  in  the  poem,  but  rather  a  want  of  atten- 
tion in  the  public' 

**  Once  more,  my  Mira,  I  Ml  try,  and  write 
to  Mr.  Becket :  if  he  fails  me  I — I  know  not 
how  I  shall  ever  get  sufficient  time  to  go 
through  my  principal  design ;  but  I  *ve  pro- 
mised to  keep  up  my  spirits,  and  I  will.  God 
help  me ! 

"  April  28. — I  thank  Heaven  my  spirits  are  not 
at  all  affected  by  Dodsley's  refusal.  1  have 
•not  been  able  to  get  the  poem  ready  for  Mr. 
Becket  to-day,  but  will  take  some  pains  with  it. 
'^  I  find  myself  under  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity of  vending,  or  pawning,  some  of  my 
more  useless  articles :  accordmgly  have  put 
into  a  paper  such  as  cost  about  two  or  three 
guineas,  and,  being  silver,  have  not  greatly 
lessened  in  their  value.  The  conscientious 
pawnbroker  allowed  me — "  he  thought  he 
9n^^"~half  a  guinea  for  them.  I  took  it 
very  'eadily,  being  determined  to  call  for 
them  very  soon,  and  then,  if  I  afterwards 
wanted,  carry  them  to  some  less  voracious 
animal  of  the  kind. 

<'  Mem  1. — Still  in  suspense;  but  still  resigned. 
I  think  of  sending  Mr.  Becket  two  or  three 
little  pieces,  large  enough  for  an  eighteen- 
penny  pamphlet :  but,  notwithstanding  this,  to 
set  about  the  book  I  chiefly  depend  upon. 
My  good  broker's   money  reduced  to  five 
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shillings  aud  sixpence,  and  no  immediate  pro- 
spect  of  more.  I  have  only  to  keep  up  ray 
spirits  as  well  as  I  can,  and  depend  upon 
tne  protection  of  Providence,  which  has 
hitherto  hel|)ed  me  in  worse  situations. 

*'  Let  me  hope  the  last  day  of  this  month 
may  be  a  more  smiling  one  than  the  first. 
God  only  knows,  and  to  Him  I  readily,  and 
not  unresignedly,  leave  it. 

'  May  3.— Mr.  Becket  has  just  had  my  copy. 
I  have  made  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  lines, 
and  entitled  them  *  Poetical  Epistles,  with  a 
Preface  by  the  learned  Marti nus  Scriblerus.* 
I  do  not  say  it  is  chance  whether  they  take  or 
not ;  it  is  as  God  pleases,  whatever  wits  may 
say  to  the  contrary. 

**  I  this  day  met  an  old  friend  ;  poor  Mor- 
ley  !— not  very  clean ;  ill,  heavy,  ana  dejected. 
The  poor  fellow  has  had  Fortune's  smiles  and 
her  frowns,  and  alas,  for  him!  her  smiles 
came  first.  May  I  hope  a  happy  propiostic 
from  this.  No,  I  do  not,  cannot,  will  not 
depend  upon  Fortune. 

**N.B.  The  purse  a  little  recruited,  by 
twenty-five  shillings  received  for  books.  Now 
then,  when  the  spirits  are  tolerable,  we  *11 
pursue  our  Work,  and  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines,  for  it 's  plaguy  apt  to  be  clouded. 

'  May  6. — Ilaving  nearly  finished  my  plan  for 
one  volume,  I  hope  bv  next  week  to  complete 
it,  and  then  try  mv  fortune  in  earnest.  Mr. 
Becket,  not  yet  called  upon,  has  had  a  pretty 
long  time  to  deliberate  upon  my  *  Epistles.' 
If  they  will  do,  I  shall  continue  them ;  Lon- 
don affording  ample  matter  for  the  smiles  as 
well  as  frowns  of  satire. 

**  Should  I  have  time  after  my  principal 
business  is  completed,  I  don't  know  whether 
I  shall  not  write  a  Novel ;  those  things  used 
to  sell,  and  perhaps  will  now — but  of  this 
hereafter.  My  spirits  are  marvellously  good, 
considering  I  m  m  the  middle  of  the  great 
city,  and  a  stranger,  too,  without  money, — 
but  sometimes  we  have  unaccountable  fears, 
and  at  other  times  unaccountable  courage. 

*  May  10. — Mr.  Becket  says  just  wliat  Mr. 
Dodslev  wrote,  *t  was  a  very  pretty  thing, 
'  but,  sir,  these  little  pieces  the  town  do  not 
regard:  it  has  merit, — perhaps  some  other 
may. — '  It  will  be  ofierea  to  no  other,  sir  I — 
*  Well,  sir.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  but,'  &c. 
— and  so  these  little  amurs  have  their  end. 
And  are  you  not  disheartened  ?  My  dearest 
Mira,  not  I !  The  wanting  a  letter  from  you 
to-dav,  and  the  knowing  myself  to  be  pos- 
sessed but  of  sixpence-farthinff  in  the  world, 
are  much  more  consequential  Uiings. 

**  I  have  got  pretty  forward  in  mv  book, 
and  shall  soon  know  its  fate ;  if  bad,  these 
thinffs  will  the  better  prepare  me  for  it ;  if 
good,  the  contrasted  fortune  will  be  the  more 


agreeable.  We  are  helped,  I  'm  persuaded, 
with  spirits  in  our  necessities.  I  did  not,  nor 
could,  conceive  that,  with  a  very  uncertain 
prospect  before  me,  a  very  bleak  one  behind, 
and  a  very  poor  one  around  me,  I  should  be 
so  happy  a  fellow:  I  don't  think  there's  a 
man  in  London  worth  but  fourpence-halfpenny 
—for  I  've  this  moment  sent  seven  farthings  for 
a  pint  of  porter — who  is  so  resigned  to  his 
poverty.  Hope,  Vanity,  and  the  Muse,  will 
certainly  contribute  something  towards  a  light 
heart ;  but  Love  and  the  god  of  Love  only 
can  throw  a  beam  of  gladness  on  a  heavy 
one. 

*'  I  am  now  debating  whether  an  Ode  or  a 
Song  should  have  the  next  place  in  the  col- 
lection ;  which  bein^  a  matter  of  so  great 
consequence,  we  '11  bid  our  Mira  good  night. 

*<  May  12. — Perhaps  it  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world  to  tell  how  far  a  man's 
vanity  will  run  away  with  his  passions.  I 
shall  therefore  not  judge,  at  least  not  deter- 
mine, how  far  my  poetical  talents  may  or  may 
not  merit  applause.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  I  recollect,  I  have  written  three  or 
four  stanzas  that  so  far  touched  me  in  the 
reading  them,  as  to  take  off  the  consideration 
that  they  were  things  of  my  own  fancy. 
Now,  if  I  ever  do  succeed,  I  will  take  par- 
ticular notice  if  this  passage  b  remarked ;  if 
not,  I  shall  conclude  't  was  mere  self-love, — 
but  if  so,  't  was  the  strangest,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  strongest  disguise  she  ever  put  on. 

**  You  shall  rarely  find  the  same  humour 
hold  two  days.  I  'm  dull  and  heavy,  nor  can 
go  on  with  my  work.  The  head  and  heart 
are  like  children,  who,  being  praised  for  their 
good  behaviour,  will  overact  themselves ;  and 
so  is  the  case  with  me.  Oh !  Sally,  how  I 
want  you ! 

"  May  16. — O !  my  dear  Mira,  how  you  dis- 
tress me:  you  inquire  into  my  afiairs,  and 
love  not  to  be  denied, — yet  you  must.  To 
what  purpose  should  I  tell  you  the  particulars 
of  my  gloomy  situation ;  that  I  have  parted 
with  my  money,  sold  my  wardrobe^  pawned 
my  watch,  am  in  debt  to  my  landlord,  and 
finally,  at  some  loss  how  to  eat  a  week  longer  ? 
Yet  you  say,  tell  me  all.  Ah,  my  dear  &dly, 
do  not  desire  it ;  you  must  not  yet  be  told  these 
things.  Appearance  is  what  dbtresses  me: 
I  must  have  dress,  and  therefore  am  horribly 
fearful  I  shall  accompany  Fashion  with  fasting 
— but  a  fortnight  more  will  tell  me  of  a  cer- 
tainty. 

**  May  18. — A  day  of  bustle— twenty  shillings 
to  pay  a  tailor,  when  the  stock  amounted  to 
thirteen  and  three-pence.  Well, — there  were 
instruments  to  part  with,  that  fetched  no  lest 
than  eight  shillings  more;  but  twenty-one 
shillings  and  three>pence  would  yet  be  so  poor 
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a  superfluity,  that  the  Muse  would  never  visit 
till  the  purse  was  recruited  :  for,  say  men 
what  they  will,  she  does  not  love  empty 
pockets  nor  poor  living.  Now,  you  must 
know,  my  watch  was  mortgaged  for  less  than 
it  ought ;  so  I  redeemed  and  repledged  it, 
which  has  made  me, — the  tailor  paid  and  the 
day's  expenses, — at  this  instant  worth  (let  me 
count  my  cash)  ten  shillings — a  rare  case,  and 
most  bountiful  provision  of  fortune  ! 

"  Great  Grod !  I  thank  thee  for  these  happy 
spirits :  seldom  they  come,  but  coming,  make 
large  amends  for  preceding  gloom. 

"  I  wonder  what  these  people,  mjr  Mini, 
think  of  me.  Here  's  Vickery,  his  wife,  two 
maids,  and  a  shop  full  of  men :  the  latter, 
consequently,  neither  know  nor  care  who  I  am. 
A  little  pretty  hawk-eyed  girl,  I  Ve  a  great 
notion,  tninks  mo  a  fool,  for  neglecting  the 
devoirs  a  lodger  is  supposed  to  pay  to  an  at- 
tendant in  his  house :  I  know  but  one  way  to 
remove  the  suspicion,  and  that  in  the  end 
might  tend  to  confirm  it. 

**  Mrs.  Vickery  is  a  clear-sighted  woman, 
who  appears  to  me  a  good  wife,  mother,  and 
friend.    She  thinks  me  a  soft- tempered  gcn- 

tlenum — I  'm  a  gentleman  here not  quite 

nice  enouffh. 

"  Mr.  Vickery  is  an  honest  fellow,  hasty, 
and  not  over  distinguishing.  He  looks  upon 
me  as  a  bookish  young  man,  and  so  respects 
me — for  he  is  bookish  himself— as  one  who  is 
not  quite  settled  in  the  world,  nor  has  much 
knowledge  of  it ;  and  as  a  careless  easy-tem- 
pered fellow,  who  never  made  an  observation, 
nor  is  ever  likely  t^  do  so. 

*''  Having  thus  got  my  character  in  the 
&roily,  my  employment  remains  (I  suppose) 
a  secret,  and  I  believe  't  is  a  debate  whether 
I  am  copying  briefs  for  an  attorney,  or  songs 
for  '  the  lady  whose  picture  was  found  on  the 
pillow  t'  other  day.* 

"  N.B.  We  remove  to  Bishopsgate-street 
in  a  day  or  two.  Not  an  unlucky  circum- 
stance ;  as  I  shall  then,  concealing  Vickery*s 
name,  let  my  father  know  only  the  number  of 
my  lodging. 

*  May  20. — The  cash,  by  a  sad  temptation, 
greatly  reduced.  An  unlucky  book-stall  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  three  volumes  of  Dryden's 
works,  octavo,  five  shillings.  Prudence,  how- 
ever, got  the  better  of  3ie  devil,  when  she 
whispered  me  to  bid  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence :  after  some  hesitation,  that  prevailed 
with  the  woman,  and  I  carried  reluctantly 
home,  I  believe,  a  fair  bargain,  but  a  very  ill- 
judged  one. 

"  It 's  the  vilest  thinff  in  the  world  to  have 
but  one  coat.  My  only  one  has  happened 
with  a  mischance,  and  how  to  manage  it  is 
some  difficulty.    A  confounded  stove's  modish 


ornament  caught  its  elbow,  and  rent  it  half- 
way. Pinioned  to  the  side  it  came  home,  and 
I  ran  deploring  to  my  loft.  In  the  dilemma,  it 
occurrea  to  me  to  turn  tailor  myself;  but  how 
to  get  materials  to  work  with  puzzled  me. 
At  last  I  went  running  down  in  a  hurry,  with 
three  or  four  sheets  of  paper  in  my  hand,  and 
begged  for  a  needle,  &c.,  to  sew  them  together. 
This  finished  my  job,  and  but  that  it  is  some- 
what thicker,  the  elbow  is  a  good  one  yet. 

"  These  are  foolish  things,  Mira,  to  write 
or  speak,  and  we  may  laugh  at  them ;  but  I  '11 
be  bound  to  say  they  are  much  more  likely  to 
make  a  man  cry,  where  they  happen^ — though 
I  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  for  that, 
however  not  one  of  those  who  preferred  a 
ragged  coat  to  a  whole  one. 

**  On  Monday,  I  hope  to  finish  my  book 
entirely,  and  perhaps  send  it.  God  Almighty 
give  it  a  better  late  than  the  trifles  tried 
before ! 

'^  Sometimes  I  think  I  cannot  fail ;  and 
then,  knowing  how  often  I  have  thought  so  of 
fallible  things,  I  am  agam  desponding.  Yet, 
within  these  three  or  four  days,  I  've  been 
remarkably  high  in  spirits,  and  now  am  so, 
though  I  've  somewhat  exhausted  them  by 
writing  upwards  of  thirty  pages. 

'*  I  am  happy  in  being  in  the  best  family 
you  could  conceive  me  to  have  been  led  to ; 
-—people  of  real  good  character  and  good 
nature :  whose  circumstances  art  aflluent  above 
their  station,  and  their  manners  afiable  beyond 
their  circumstances.  Had  I  taken  a  lodging 
at  a  different  kind  of  house,  I  must  have  been 
greatly  distressed;  but  now  I  shall,  at  all 
events,  not  be  so  before  't  is  determined,  one 
way  or  other,  what  I  am  to  expect. 

•*  I  keep  too  little  of  the  journal  form  here, 
for  I  always  think  I  am  writing  to  you  for  the 
evening's  post;  and,  according  to  custom 
then,  shall  bid  my  dear  Sally  good  night, 
and  ask  her  prayers. 

"  May  21.  — I  give  you,  my  dear  Miss  Elmy, 
a  snort  abstract  of  a  Sermon,  preached  this 
morning  by  my  favourite  clergyman,  at  St 
Dunstan's.*  There  is  nothing  particular  in 
it,  but  had  you  heard  the  good  man,  reverend 
in  appearance,  and  with  a  hollow,  slow  voice, 
deliver  it — a  man  who  seems  as  if  already 
half  way  to  Heaven, — ^you  would  have  joined 
with  me  in  wondering  people  call  it  dull  and 
disagreeable  to  hear  such  discourses,  and  run 
from  them  to  societies  where  Deists  foolishly 
blaspheme,  or  to  pantomimes  and  farces, 
where  men  seek  to  deform  the  creatures  Grod 
stamped    his    own    image  upon.      What,  I 

*  The  ReT.  Thomas  Winstanley,  ofTrin1tyGoll<»e,  Cam- 
bridge, A.M.,  was  appointed  rector  of  St.  Danstan's  in  the 
East,  in  January,  1T71,— succeeding  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jortin, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Erasmus,  &c  This  eminently  respect- 
able clergyman  died  in  February,  1789. 
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wonder,  can  Mr.  Williams,*  as  a  free-thinker, 
or  Mr.  Lee  LewiSy^'^as  a  free-speaker,  find  so 
entertaining  to  produce,  that  their  congre- 
gations so  far  exceed  those  which  grace,  and 
yet  disgrace,  our  churches. 


**  Text. — *  For  mant/  are  called,  but  few  chosen.' 

**  Observe,  my  brediren,  that  many  are  called — 
so  many  that  who  can  say  he  is  not  ?  Which  of 
you  is  not  called  ?  Where  is  the  man  who  neither 
IS,  nor  will  be  ?  such  neither  is  nor  will  be  bom. 
The  call  is  universal ;  it  is  not  confined  to  this  or 
that  sect  or  country ;  to  this  or  that  class  of  people : 
every  man  shares  in  this  blessed  invitation — every 
man  is  called.  Some  by  outward,  some  by  inward 
means :  to  some,  the  happy  news  is  proclaimed, 
to  some  it  is  whispered.  Some  have  the  word 
preached  to  their  outward  ears ;  some  have  it  sug- 
^ted,  inwardly,  in  their  hearts.  None  are  omitt^ 
in  this  universal  invitation ;  none  shall  say,  *  I 
came  not,  for  I  was  not  called.'  But  take  notice — 
when  you  have  well  considered  the  universality  of 
the  call— pondered  it,  admired,  wondered,  been 
lost  in  contemplation  of  the  bounty;  take  notice 
how  it  is  abused — *  Few  are  chosen.'  Few  I  but 
that,  you  will  say,  is  in  comparison,  not  in  reality ; 
— a  sad  interpretation  I  degrading  whilst  it  pal- 
liates, still  it  sounds  a  lesson  to  pride; — still  I 
repeat  it,  *  Few  are  chosen.'  How  doubljr  lessen- 
ing ! — many,  yea,  all,  are  called — are  invited,  are 
entreated,  are  pressed  to  the  wedding.  Many, 
yea,  all — but  a4ittle  renmant, — heed  not,  love  not, 
obey  not  the  invitation.  Many  are  called  to  the 
choice  of  eternal  happiness,  and  yet  few  will  make 
eternal  happiness  their  choice. 

"Brethren,  what  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
these  things  ?  Fop  the  universality  of  the  call  ? 
For  the  limitation  of  the  choice  ?  The  reason  why 
all  are  called,  is  this :  that  God  is  no  resfjecter  of 
persons.  Shall  anv,  in  the  last  day,  proclaim  that 
the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  did  not  right  ?  Shall 
any  plead  a  want  of  this  call,  as  a  reason  why  he 
came  not?  Shall  any  be  eternally  miserable, 
because  he  was  refused  the  means  of  being  happy  ? 
No ;  not  one.  All  require  this  mercy ;  all  nave 
this  merey  granted  them.  From  the  first  man 
to  tKe  last,  all  are  sinners ;  from  the  first  man  to 
the  last,  all  are  invited  to  be  clean ;  for,  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 

**  The  reason  why  many  are  called,  is,  because 
the  «nercy  of  God  b  not  confined,  is  unspeakable. 
The  reason  why  so  few  are  chosen,  is,  because 
man's  depravity  is  so  great,  so  extensive.  The  call 
is  God's;  the  choice  is  ours; — that  we  may  be 
happy,  is  his,  of  his  goodness ;  that  we  will  not, 
is  our  own  folly  :  He  wills  not  that  a  sinner  should 

•  About  this  time,  THvid  WiUttmg,  originally  a  dianntinjp 
miniater  in  Glamort^anahire,  pabliah«d  **  I^orea  on  tlie  Uni- 
▼eraal  Prtnciplea  of  Religion  and  Morality,"  "  Apology  for 
profetting  the  Religion  of  Nature,"  Sec,  and  attempted  to 
eatabliab  a  oongregation,  on  the  avowed  prindplea  of  deiam. 
In  Margaret- street,  Oavendish-aqoare :  bat  this  LMt  plan  soon 
fUied.    He  died  in  1816. 

10  Chvles  Lee  Lewia,  the  celebrated  comedian,  was  at  this 
time  amusing  the  town  with  an  eveniuff  entertainment  of 
songs  and  recitations,  in  the  style  of  Dibdin. 


die  in  his  sins,  but,  sinners  as  we  are,  we  had  rather 
die  than  part  with  them.  The  reason  why  few  are 
chosen  doth  not  depend  upon  him  who  calls,  but 
upon  those  who  are  called.  Complain  not  that 
you  want  an  invitation  to  heaven,  but  complain 
that  you  want  the  inclination  to  obey  it.  Say  not 
that  you  cannot  go,  but  that  you  will  not  part  with 
the  objects  which  prevent  your  going. 

"  Again : — To  what  are  we  called  ?  and  who  are 
those  who  obey  the  call  ?  The  last  question  is  to 
us  the  most  important  Those  who  obey  the  call 
are  such  as  pay  respect  to  it  Those  who  accept 
the  invitation  are  such  as  go  like  guests.  Those 
who  think  themselves  honoured  in  the  summons 
will  have  on  their  wedding  garment ;  they  will  put 
off  the  filthy  robes  of  their  own  righteousness,  and 
much  more  will  they  put  aside  the  garments  spotted 
with  iniquity.  They  consider  themselves  as  called 
to  fiiith,  to  thanksgiving,  to  justification,  to  sancti- 
fication,  and  they  will,  therefore,  go  in  the  dis- 
position and  temper  of  men  desirous  of  these 
immortal  benefits:  they  know  that  he  who  had 
them  not — and  who,  though  but  one,  typifies  all  the 
rejected,  all  the  not  chosen— they  know  he  was 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  thrust  out  for  that  reason : 
yet,  mark  you,  my  fellow  sinners  I  this  man  went  to 
the  wedding,  he  enrolled  himself  amongst  the  ^ests, 
he  was  of  the  profession,  a  nominal  Christian. 
How  many  are  there  now  who  are  such,  deaf  to 
the  true  end  of  their  calling  I  who  love  merey,  but 
not  to  use  the  means  of  attaining  its  blessing ;  who 
admire  the  robe  of  righteousness,  but  would  wear 
it  over  the  polluted  weeds  of  depravity  and  hard- 
ness of  heart 

**  But  to  what  are  we  called  ?  To  everlasting 
happiness  I  Consider,  I  implore  you,  whether  it 
is  worth  the  trouble  of  looking  after.  Do  by  it  as 
by  your  worldly  bargains,  which  surely  do  not  offer 
more.  Examine  the  truths  it  is  founded  upon; 
they  will  bear  examination.  Try  its  merits ;  they 
will  stand  the  trial.  You  would  grieve  to  see 
thousands  of  saints  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
you  yourselves  shut  out:  and  yet,  shut  out  you 
will  be  into  everlasting  darkness,  unless  you  rightly 
obey  the  call  which  yon  have  heard.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  called;  for  that  all  are.  It  is  not 
enough  to  obey  the  call,  for  he  did  so  in  part  who 
was  rejected  fh>m  the  wedding;  but  to  join  the 
practice  of  religion  to  the  proft»sion  of  it,  is  truly 
to  accept  the  invitation,  and  will,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  entitle  you  to  the  merey  to 
which  we  are  called,  even  the  pleasures  which  are 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  to 
whom,"  &c 


"  The  foregoing,  as  near  as  I  remember, 
was  the  substance  of  the  good  Doctor's  dis- 
course. I  have  doubtless  not  done  him  justice 
in  the  expressions ;  those  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  retain;  but  I  have  preserved,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  manner,  pathos,  and 
argument.  Nor  was  the  sermon  much  longer, 
though  it  took  a  long  time  to  preach,  for  here 
we  do  not  find  a  discourse  run  off  as  if  they 
were  the  best  teachers  who  say  most  upon  a 
subject:  here  they  dwell  upon  a  sentence, 
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and  oflen  repeat  it,  till  it  shall  hardly  fail  of 
making  an  impression. 

**  I  have  this  night  been  drawing  out  my 
letter  to  Lord  North.  I  have  diligently  read 
it  over,  and  believe  it  far  the  most  con- 
sequential piece  I  ever  executed,  whether 
in  prose  or  poetry.  Its  success  will  soon 
prove  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  my  talents 
to  obtain  me  favour. 

**  To-morrow,  my  beloved  Sallv,  I  shall 
transcribe  it  for  you  and  his  Lorcfship ;  and 
if  I  could  suppose  you  both  hail  the  same 
opinion  of  its  writer,  my  business  were  done. 
You  will  perceive  Uiere  is  art  in  it,  though 
art  ouite  consistent  with  truth — for  such  b 
actually  the  case  with  me.  My  last  shilling 
became  eight-pence  yesterday.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  stvle  is,  I  hope,  not  lost  in 
endeavouring  at  the  pathetic ;  and  if  his  Lord- 
ship is  inde^  a  literary  man,  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  it  may  be  a  means  of  obtaining 
for  me  a  better  fortune  than  hitherto  has 
befiUlen  us. 

"Ifoy  22.— I  have  just  now  finished  my  book, 
and,  if  I  may  so  say,  consecrated  it,  by  beg- 
ging of  Him,  who  alone  can  direct  all  thin^, 
to  give  me  success  in  it,  or  patience  under 
any  disappointment  I  may  meet  with  from 
its  wantidg  that.  I  have  good  hope  from  my 
letter,  which  1  shall  probably  copy  for  vou 
to-morrow,  for  I  find  I  can't  to-aay.  This 
afternoon  I  propose  to  set  out  for  Westmin- 
ster, and  I  hope  shall  not  meet  with  much 
difficulty  in  getting  the  book  delivered  to  his 
Lordship. — 

** — I  am  now  returned  from  Downing 
Street,  Lord  North's  place  of  residence. 
Every  thing  at  this  time  becomes  conse- 
quential. I  plagued  mvself  lest  I  should  err 
in  little  things— oflen  the  causes  of  a  person's 
doing  wrong.  The  direction  of  the  letter, 
and  the  place  to  call  at,  puzzled  me ;  I  foi^ot 
hb  Lordship's  name,  and  had  no  Court  Ca- 
lendar. See  how  trifles  perplex  us !  How- 
ever, my  book  is  safely  delivered,  and  I  shall 
call  again  on  Wednesday,  when  I  hope  to  be 
told  something. 

**  I  know  not  how  totally  to  banish  hope, 
and  yet  can't  encourage  it.  What  a  day  will 
to-morrow  be  to  me !  a  day  of  dread  and  ex- 
pectation. Ah,  dear  Mira,  my  hopes  are 
flying ;  I  see  now  my  attempt  in  its  darkest 
side — twice,  nay,  three  times  unsuccessful  in 
a  month  I  have  been  here — once  in  my  appli- 
cation to  the  person  advertising,  and  twice  in 
the  refusal  of  booksellers.  God  help  me, 
my  Sally,  I  have  but  a  cowardly  heart,  yet 
I  bear  up  as  well  as  I  can ;  and  if  I  had 
another  shilling  would  get  something  to-ni^ht 
to  keep  these  gloomy  thoughts  at  bay,  but 
I  must  save  what  I  have,  in  hopes  of  having 


a  letter  to  pay  for  to-morrow.  How,  let  me 
suppose,  shall  1  be  received?  The  very 
worst  I  can  possibly  guess  will  be  to  have 
my  book  returned  b^  the  servant,  and  no 
message ;  next  to  this  a  civil  refusal.  More 
than  these  I  dare  not  dwell  upon ;  and  yet 
these  alone  are  uncomfortable  thmgs. 

'*  O!  what  pains  do  we  take,  what  anxiety 
do  we  feel,  in  our  pursuit  of  worldly  good  - 
how  reproachful  a  comparison  does  it  make  to 
our  more  important  business !  When  was  I 
thus  solicitous  for  the  truly  valuable  riches  ? 

0  my  God  !  forgive  a  creature  who  is  frailty 
itself — who  is  lost  in  his  own  vileness  and 
littleness :  who  would  be  happy,  and  knows 
not  the  means.     My  God,  direct  me ! 

"  May  23. — Here  follows,  my  dearest  Sally,  a 
copy  of  my  letter.  I  am  in  tolerable  spirits 
this  morning,  but  my  whole  night  has  been 
spent  in  waking  and  sleeping  visions,  in  ideas 
of  the  coming  good  or  evil ;  names,  by  the 
way,  we  learn  early  to  misplace.     Sometimes 

1  have  dwelt  upon  all  my  old  views  and 
romantic  expectations;  have  run  from  dis- 
appointment to  disappointment ;  and  such  as 
the  past  has  been,  so,  said  I,  shall  be  the 
future.  Then  my  vanity  has  told  fairer  things, 
and  magnified  my  little  talents,  till  I  supposed 
they  must  be  thought  worthy  of  notice.  So 
that  from  fear  to  flattery,  and  from  hope  to 
anxiety,  I  passed  a  varied  and  unquiet  night. 
To-da^  I  am  at  least  more  composed,  and 
will  give  you  the  letter  promised.' 

•  •  •  • 

[Some  leaves  are  here  torn  out.] 

♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

**  Like  some  poor  b«rk  on  the  rongh  ocean  tott, 
My  rudder  broken,  and  my  compass  lost. 
My  sails  tlie  coarsest,  and  too  thin  to  last. 
Pelted  by  rains,  and  bare  to  many  a  blast. 
My  anchor,  Hope,  scarce  fix'd  enoojfh  to  suy 
Where  the  strong  cnrrent  Grief  sweeps  all  avray, 
I  sail  along,  unknowing  how  to  steer. 
Where  quicksands  lie  and  firowning  rocks  appear, 
life's  ocean  teems  with  foes  to  my  frail  bark. 
The  rapid  sword-fish,  and  the  rav'ning  shark. 
Where  torpid  things  crawl  forth  in  splendid  shell, 
And  knaves  and  fools  and  sycophants  live  weU. 
What  have  I  left  in  such  tempestuous  sea  ? 
No  Tritons  shield,  no  Naiads  shelter  me ! 
A  gloomy  Muse,  in  Mira's  absence,  hears 
My  plaintive  prayer,  and  sheds  consoling  tears  — 
Some  fUrer  prospect,  though  at  distance,  brin;rs. 
Soothes  me  with  song,  and  flatters  as  she  sin^^s." 


^  June  6. — Heaven  and  its  Host  witness  to  me 
that  my  soul  is  conscious  of  its  own  demerit. 
I  deserve  nothing.  I  do  nothing  but  what  is 
worthy  reproof.  1  expect  nothing  from  what  is 
nearest  in  my  thoughts  or  actions  to  virtue. 
All  fall  short  of  it ;  much,  very  much,  flies 
from  it. 

*'  I  make  no  comparison  with  the  children 


of  men.  It  matters  not  to  me  who  is  vile  or 
who  is  virtuous.  What  I  am  is  all  to  me ; 
and  I  am  nothing  but  in  my  dependence. 

**  O  !  Thou,  who  scarchest  all  hearts,  who 
givest,  and  who  hast  given,  more  than  I 
deserve,  or  can  deserve— who  withholdest 
punishment,  and  proclaimcst  pardon— form 
my  desires,  that  Thou  may  est  approve  them, 
and  approving  gratify.  My  present,  O ! 
forgive  and  pity,  and  as  it  seemeth  good  to 
Thee,  so  be  it  done  unto  me." 

"  June  6. — I  will  now,  my  dearest  Mira,  give 
you  my  letter  to  Lord  Shelburne,  but  cannot 
recollect  an  exact  copy,  as  I  altered  much  of 
it,  and  I  believe,  in  point  of  expression,  for 
the  better.  I  want  not,  I  know,  your  best 
wishes  ;  those  and  her  prayers  my  Mira  gives 
me.  God  will  give  us  peace,  my  love,  in  his 
time  :  pray  chiefly  that  we  may  acquiesce  in 
his  righteous  determinations. 

"  To  the  Right  Hommrabie  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
**  Ah  I  SnELDi'RNK,  bleat  with  all  that '»  good  or  great, 
T  adorn  a  rich,  or  save  a  sinking  state, 
If  public  Ills  engross  not  all  thy  care, 
Let  private  Woe  assail  a  patriot's  ear. 
Pity  confined,  bat  not  less  warm,  impart. 
And  unresisted  win  thy  noble  heart : 
Nor  deem  I  rob  thy  soul  of  Britain's  share, 
Because  I  hope  to  have  some  interest  there ; 
Still  wilt  thou  shine  on  all  a  fostering  sun, 
Though  with  more  (kv'ring  beams  enlight'ning  one,— 
As  Heaven  will  oft  make  some  more  amply  blest. 
Yet  still  in  general  bounty  feeds  the  rest. 
Oh  hear  the  Virtue  thou  reveiest  plead ; 
She  '11  swell  thy  breast,  and  there  applaud  the  deed. 
She  bids  thy  tlioughts  one  hour  fh>m  greatness  stray, 
And  leads  thee  on  to  fkme  a  shorter  way ; 
Where,  if  no  withering  laurel's  thy  reward. 
There  's  shouting  Conscience,  and  a  grateful  Bard ; 
A  bard  untrained  in  all  but  misery's  school, 
Who  never  bribed  a  knave  or  praised  a  fool ; — 
'T  is  Glory  prompts,  and  as  thou  read'st  attend, 
She  dictates  pity,  and  becomes  my  friend  ; 
She  bids  each  cold  and  dull  reflection  flee. 
And  yields  her  Shelburne  to  distress  and  me ! — 

**  Forgive,  my  Lord,  a  firee,  and  perhaps,  nnnsoal 
address ;  misfortune  has  in  it,  I  hope,  some  excuse 
for  presumption.  Your  I>ordship  will  not,  cannot, 
be  greatly  displeased  with  an  unfortunate  man, 
whose  wants  are  the  most  urgent;  who  wants  a 
a  friend  to  assist  liim,  and  bread. 

"  I  will  not  tire  your  Lordship  with  a  recital  of 
the  various  circumstances  which  have  led  to  this 
situation.  It  would  be  too  long  a  tale;  though 
there  are  parts  in  it  which,  I  will  venture  to  assure 
your  Loraship,  would  not  only  affect  your  compas- 
sion, but,  I  hope,  engage  your  approbation.  It  is 
too  dull  a  view  of  the  progression  from  pleasing, 
though  moderate  expectation,  to  unavoidable 
penury. 

**  Your  Lordship  will  pardon  me  the  relation  of 
a  late  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  become  useful  to 
myself  and  the  community  1  live  in.  Starving  as 
an  apothecary,  in  a  little  venal  borough  in  Suffolk, 
it  was  there  suggested  to  me  that  Lord  North,  the 
present  minister,  was  a  man  of  that  liberal  dispo- 


sition, that  I  might  hope  success  IVom  a  representa- 
tion of  my  particular  circumstances  to  him.  This 
I  have  done,  and  laid  before  his  Lordship.  I  confess 
a  dull,  but  a  faithful  account  of  my  misfortunes. 
My  request  had  bounds  the  most  moderate.  1  asked 
not  to  feed  upon  the  spoils  of  my  country,  but  by 
an  honest  diligence  and  industry  to  earn  the  bread 
1  needed.  The  most  pressing  part  of  my  prayer 
entreated  of  his  Lordship  his  speedy  determination, 
as  my  little  stock  of  money  was  exhausted,  and  I 
was  reduced  to  live  in  misery  and  on  credit. 

**  Why  I  complain  of  his  Lordship  is  not  that  he 
denied  this,  though  an  humble  and  moderate  peti- 
tion, but  for  his  cruel  and  unkind  delay.  My 
Lord,  you  will  pardon  me  a  resentment  expressed 
in  one  of  the  liule  pieces  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  enclosing,  when  your  Lordship  considers  the 
inhumanity  I  was  treated  with :  my  repeated  prayers 
ibr  my  sentence  were  put  off  by  a  delay ;  and  at 
length  a  lingering  refusal,  brought  me  by  an  inso- 
lent domestic,  determined  my  suit,  and  my  opinion 
of  his  Lordship's  private  virtues. 

**  My  Lord,  I  now  turn  to  your  Lordship,  and 
entreat  to  be  heard.  I  am  ignorant  what  to  ask, 
but  feel  forcibly  my  wants — Patronage  and  Bread. 
I  have  no  other  claim  on  your  Lordship  than  my 
necessities,  but  they  are  great,  unless  my  Mnse, 
and  she  has,  I  am  afraid,  as  few  charms ;  nor  is  it 
a  time  for  such  to  flourish :  in  serener  days,  my 
Lord,  I  have  produced  some  poetical  compositions 
the  public  might  approve,  and  your  Lordship  not 
disdain  to  patronise.  I  would  not,  my  Lord,  be 
vain  farther  than  necessity  warrants,  and  I  pray  your 
Lordship  to  pardon  me  this.  May  I  not  hope  it 
will  occur  to  you  how  I  may  be  useful  ?  My  heart 
is  humbled  to  all  but  villainy,  and  would  live,  if 
honestly,  in  any  situation.  Your  lordship  has  my 
fortune  in  your  power,  and  I  will,  with  respect  and 
submission,  await  your  determination.  1  am,  my 
Lord,  &c  &c." 

**  — You  see,  my  dear  Mira,  to  what  our 
situation  here  may  reduce  us.  Yet  am  I  not 
conscious  of  losing  the  dignity  becoming  a 
man  :  some  respect  is  due  to  the  superiority 
of  station ;  and  that  I  will  always  pay,  but  I 
cannot  flatter  or  fawn,  nor  shall  my  humblest 
request  be  so  presented.  If  respect  will  not 
do,  adulation  shall  not ;  but  I  hope  it  will ; 
as  I  *m  sure  he  must  have  a  poor  idea  of 
greatness,  who  delights  in  a  supple  knee 
bending  to  him,  or  a  tongue  voluble  in  paltry 
praise,  which  conscience  says  is  totally  un- 
deserved. One  of  the  poetical  pieces  I  sent 
to  Lord  Shelburne  you  have  no  copy  of,  and 
1  will  therefore  give  it  you  here. 

**  Aa  fistic  to  a  Friend, 
*'  Why,  true,  thou  say'st  the  fools  at  Court  denied, 
Growl  vengeance, — and  then  take  the  otlier  side : 
The  unfhi  flatterer  borrows  satire's  power. 
As  sweets  unshelter'd  run  to  vapid  soar. 
BtK  thou,  the  counsel  to  my  closest  thought, 
Beheld'st  it  ne'er  In  Ailsome  stanzas  wrought. 
The  Muse  I  caught  ne*er  faun'd  on  venal  souls. 
Whom  suppliants  angle,  and  poor  praise  controls ; 
She,  3ret  unskill'd  in  all  bat  fancy's  dream. 
Sang  to  the  m'oods,  and  Mira  was  her  theme. 
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But  wbcn  the  sees  a  titled  nothing  stand 

The  ready  cipher  of  a  trembling  land,— 

Not  of  thai  simple  kind  that  pJaced  alone 

Are  naelefls,  harmless  things,  and  threaten  none,  — 

Bat  those  which,  join'd  to  flgares,  well  express 

A  strengthen'd  tribe  that  amplify  distress, 

Grow  in  proportion  to  their  number  great. 

And  help  each  other  in  the  ranks  of  state ; — 

When  this  and  more  the  pensive  Muses  see, 

They  leave  the  vales  and  willing  nymphs  to  thee ; 

To  Coort  on  wings  of  agile  anger  speed. 

And  paint  to  freedom's  sons  each  guileAil  deed. 

Ilenee  rascals  teach  the  virtues  they  detest. 

And  fright  base  action  from  sin's  wavering  breast ; 

Fw  though  the  knave  may  scorn  the  Muse's  arts, 

Vm  sting  may  haply  pierce  more  timid  hearts. 

Some,  though  they  wish  it,  are  not  steel'd  enou^^h. 

Nor  is  each  woold-be  villain  conscience-proof. 

"  And  what,  my  friend,  b  left  my  song  besides  ? 
No  school-day  wealth  that  roU'd  in  silver  tides. 
No  dreams  of  hope  that  won  my  early  will, 
Nor  love,  that  pain'd  in  temporary  thrill ; 
No  gold  to  deck  my  pleasure-scorn 'd  abode, 
No  friend  to  whisper  peace, — to  give  me  food ; — 
Foor  to  the  World  I  'd  yet  not  live  in  vain. 
But  show  its  lords  their  hearts,  and  my  disdain. 

**  Tet  shall  not  Satire  all  my  aong  engage 
In  indiacriminate  and  idle  rage ; 

TVoe  praise,  where  Virtue  prompts,  shall  gild  each  lino, 
And  long — if  Vanity  deceives  not— ahine. 
For  though  in  handier  strains,  the  strains  of  woe. 
And  unadom'd,  my  heart-felt  mormum  Qow, 
Yet  time  shall  be  when  this  thine  humbled  friend 
Shall  to  more  lofty  heights  his  notes  extend. 
A  Man — for  other  title  were  too  poor — 
Such  as  't  were  almost  virtue  to  adore. 
He  shall  the  ill  that  loads  my  heart  exhale, 
As  the  sun  vapours  from  the  dew-pressed  vale ; 
Himself  uninjnring  shall  new  warmth  infuse. 
And  call  to  blossom  every  want-nipp'd  Muae. 
Then  shall  my  gratefhl  strains  his  ear  rejoice. 
His  name  harmonious  thrill'd  on  Mira's  voice ; 
Bound  the  reviving  bays  new  sweets  sliall  spring, 
And  SaKLBVBKx's  fkme  through  laughing  valleys  ring." 

"  Pay  me,  dear,  for  this  long  morning's 
irork,  with  your  patience,  and,  if  you  can, 
your  approbation.  I  suppose  we  shall  have 
nothing  more  of  this  riot  in  the  city,  and  I 
hope  now  to  entertain  you  with  better  things. 
God  knows,  and  we  will  be  happy  that  it  is 
not  the  work  of  accident.  Something  will 
happen,  and  perhaps  now.  Angels  guide 
and  bless  you ! 

^*  Jvne  8. — Yesterday,  my  own  business  being 
decided,  I  was  at  Westminster  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  the  members 
go  to  the  House.  The  mob  stopped  many  per- 
sons, but  let  all  whom  I  saw  pass,  excepting 
Lord  Sandwich,  whom  they  treated  roughly, 
broice  his  coach  windows,  cut  his  face,  and 
turned  him  back.  A  guard  of  horse  and  foot 
were  immediately  sent  for,  who  did  no  parti- 
cular senrice,  the  mob  increasing  and  defeating 
them. 

**  I  left  Westminster  when  all  the  members, 
that  were  permitted,  had  entered  the  House 
and  came  home.     In  my  way  I  met  a  resolute 


band  of  vile-looking  fellows,  ragged,  dirty, 
and  insolent,  armed  with  clubs,  going  to  jom 
their  companions.  I  since  learned  that  there 
were  eight  or  ten  of  these  bodies  in  different 
parts  of  the  City. 

'*  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  I 
went  out  again.  At  Westminster  the  mob 
were  few,  and  those  quiet,  and  decent  in  ap- 
pearance. I  crossed  St.  George's  Fielcfs, 
which  were  empty,  and  came  home  again  by 
Blackfriars  Bridge ;  and  in  going  from  thence 
to  the  Exchange,  you  pass  the  Old  Bailey ; 
and  here  it  was  that  I  saw  the  first  scene  of 
terror  and  riot  ever  presented  to  me.  The 
new  prison  was  a  very  large,  strong,  and 
beautiful  building,  having  two  M'ings,  of 
which  you  can  suppose  the  extent,  when  you 
consider  their  use;  besides  these,  were  the 
keeper's  (Mr.  Akerman's)  house,  a  strong 
intermediate  work,  and  likewise  other  parts, 
of  which  I  can  give  you  no  description. 
Akerman  had  in  his  custody  four  prisoners, 
taken  in  the  riot ;  these  the  mob  went  to  his 
house  and  demanded.  He  begged  ho  might 
send  to  the  sheriff,  but  this  was  not  permitted. 
How  he  escaped,  or  where  he  is  gone,  I 
know  not ;  but  just  at  the  time  I  speak  of 
they  set  fire  to  his  house,  broke  in,  and  threw 
every  piece  of  furniture  they  could  find  into 
the  street,  firing  them  also  in  an  instant. 
The  engines  came,  but  were  only  suffered  to 
preserve  the  private  houses  near  the  prison. 

'*  As  I  was  standing  near  the  spot,  there 
approached  another  b^y  of  men,  1  suppose 
600,  and  Lord  George  Gordon  in  a  coach, 
drawn  by  the  mob  towards  Alderman  Bull's, 
bowing  as  he  passed  along.  He  is  a  lively- 
looking  young  man  in  apuearance,  and  nothing 
more,  though  just  now  the  reigning  hero. 

"  By  eight  o'clock,  Akerman's  house  was 
in  flames.  I  went  close  to  it,  and  never  saw 
any  thing  so  dreadful.  The  prison  was,  as  I 
said,  a  remarkably  strong  building;  but, 
determined  to  force  it,  they  broke  the  gates 
with  crows  and  other  instruments,  and  climbed 
up  the  outside  of  the  cell  part,  which  joins 
the  two  great  wings  of  the  building,  where 
the  felons  were  confined  ;  and  I  stood  where 
I  plainly  saw  their  operations.  They  broke 
the  roof,  tore  away  the  rafters,  and  having 
got  ladders  they  descended.  Not  Orpheus 
himself  had  more  courage  or  better  luck ; 
flames  all  around  them,  and  a  body  of  soldiers 
expected,  they  defied  and  laughed  at  all 
opposition. 

**  The  prisoners  escaped.  I  stood  and  saw 
about  twelve  women  and  eight  men  ascend 
from  their  confinement  to  tlie  open  air,  and 
they  were  conducted  through  the  street  in 
their  chains.  Three  of  these  were  to  be 
hanged  on  Friday.  You  have  no  conception 
of  the  phrcnsy  ot  the  multitude.     This  being 
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done,  and  Akerman*s  house  now  a  mere  shell 
of  brickwork,  they  kept  a  store  of  flame  there 
for  other  purposes.  It  became  red-hot,  and 
the  doors  and  windows  appeared  like  the 
entrance  to  so  many  volcanoes.  With  some 
difficulty  they  then  fired  the  debtor's  prison 
— broke  the  doors— and  they,  too,  all  made 
their  escape. 

**  Tirea  of  the  scene,  I  went  home,  and 
returned  again  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  I 
met  large  bodies  of  horse  and  foot  soldiers 
coming  to  guard  the  Bank,  and  some  houses 
of  Roman  Catholics  near  it.  Newgate  was 
at  this  time  open  to  all ;  any  one  might  get 
in,  and,  what  was  never  the  case  before,  any 
one  might  get  out.  I  did  both ;  for  the 
people  were  now  chiefly  lookers  on.  The 
mischief  was  done,  and  the  doers  of  it  gone 
to  another  part  of  the  town. 

*'  But  I  must  not  omit  what  struck  me 
most.  About  ten  or  twelve  of  the  mob  get- 
ting to  the  top  of  the  debtors'  prison,  whilst 
it  was  burning,  to  halloo,  they  appeared  rolled 
in  black  smoke  mixed  with  sudden  bursts  of 
fire — like  Milton's  infemals,  who  were  as 
familiar  with  flame  as  with  each  other.  On 
comparing  notes  with  my  neighbours,  I  find 
I  saw  but  a  small  part  of  the  mischief.  They 
say  Lord  Mansfield's  house  is  now  in  flames." 

•  •  «  « 

[Some  leaves  are  here  torn  out.] 

•  •  •  • 

"  June  1 1 . — Sunday. — As  I  'm  afraid  my  ever 
dearest  friend,  mj  Mini,  has  not  a  preacher 
so  afl*ecting  as  m^  worthy  rector,  I  snail  not 
scruple  to  give  his  morning  discourse  in  the 
way  I  have  abstracted  those  before ;  and  I 
know  my  dear  Sally  will  pardon,  will  be 
pleased  with,  the  trouble  I  give  her." 

•  *  *  « 


With  a  short  abstract  of  a  sermon  on  the  text 
'*  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,"  which  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  transcribe,  the  *<  Poet's 
Journal,"'  as  I  have  it,  abruptly  concludes.  But 
my  father  kept,  while  resident  in  the  City, 
another  note-book,  solely  for  himself,  from  which 
I  consider  it  due  to  his  memory— in  order  to 
complete  the  reader's  impression  of  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct  at  this,  the  most  melancholy 
period  of  his  life — to  make  a  very  few  ex- 
tracts. 

I. 

**  O  gracious  Redeemer  I  fill  me,  I  beseech  thee, 
with  Divine  love ;  let  me,  O  my  Saviour !  set  my 
afiectioDS  on  thee  and  things  above ;  take  fVom  me 
this  over-carefblness  and  anxietr  after  the  afiairs 
of  this  mortal  body,  and  deeply  impress  on  my 
thoughts  the  care  of  my  immorul  soul.  Let  me 
love  thee,  blewed  Lord  I  desire  thee,  and  embrace 
thy  cross  when  it  is  ofiered  me.    Set  before  me  the 


value  of  eternal  happiness,  and  the  true  worth  of 
human  expectations. 

*<  O  !  detach  my  heart  from  self-pleasing,  ftom 
vanity,  and  all  the  busy  passions  that  draw  me 
from  thee.  Fix  it  on  thy  love ;  let  it  be  my  joy 
to  contemplate  thy  condescension  and  thy  kindness 
to  man ;  may  gratitude  to  my  Redeemer  wean  me 
from  inclination  for  his  foes;  may  it  draw  me  fW)m 
the  objects  of  the  world,  the  dreams  of  the  senses, 
and  all  the  power  and  temptation  of  the  Devil  and 
his  angels. 

*<  Remember  me,  Lord,  at  thy  table ;  behold  I 
desire  to  be  with  thee:  O  be  thou  with  me  I  If 
thou  art  absent,  1  cannot  receive  comfort  even 
there ;  if  thou  art  with  me,  I  cannot  miss  it  The 
treasures  of  eternal  life  are  thine ;  O  Lord  !  give 
me  of  those  treasures ;  give  me  a  foretaste  of  thy 
pleasures,  that  I  may  look  more  indifferently  upon 
the  earth  and  its  enjoyments.  Lord  I  where  are 
thy  old  loving-kindnesses  f  Forgive  me,  most 
gracious  Saviour;  and  restore  me  to  thy  favour. 

0  give  me  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  and  I 
shall  be  whole.    Amen !" 

IL 

**  O,  my  Lord  God,  I  will  plead  my  cause  before 
thee,  let  me  not  be  condenmed ;  behold,  I  desire  to 
be  thine.  O,  cast  me  not  away  from  thee.  My 
sins  are  great,  and  often  repeated.  They  are  a 
burthen  to  me,  1  sink  under  them ;  Lord,  save  me, 
or  I  perish.  Hold  out  thine  hand;  my  fiuth 
trembles ;  Lord,  save  me  ere  I  sink. 

"  I  am  afflicted  in  mind,  in  body,  in  estate ;  Oh ! 
be  thou  be  my  refbge  I  I  look  unto  thee  for  help, 
fh>m  whence  all  help  oometh ;  I  cast  ofl^  all  depen- 
dence on  the  world  or  mine  own  endeavours :  thou 
art  my  God,  and  1  will  trust  iu  thee  alone. 

**0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  didst  deliver  us 
from  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  illuminate, 
enlighten  mc ;  comfort  roe,  O  Lord,  for  I  go  mourn- 
ing.   O  be  thou  with  me,  and  I  shall  live.    BeJiold, 

1  trust  in  thee,  Lord,  forsake  me  not    Amen." 

III. 

*'  I  look  back  on  myself, — myself,  an  ample  field 
of  speculation  for  me.  I  see  there  the  innmt  the 
child,  and  all  the  rapid  progress  of  human  life; 
the  swifter  progress  of  sin  and  folly,  that  came  with 
every  new  any,  but  did  not  like  the  day  depart  to 
return  no  more. 

"  If  I  die  to-morrow — and  it  may  be  my  lot — 
shall  I  not  have  cause  to  wish  my  death  haid  hap- 
pened at  a  former  period  ?  at  a  time  when  I  felt 
stronff  hope  and  lively  faith  ?  and  what  inference 
will  Uie  wish  lead  me  to  draw, — a  wish  for  stronger 
hope  and  livelier  fiiith,  an  ardent  prayer  and  due 
repentance  ?  If  not,  my  wishes  will  be  my  tor- 
ment Never  again  to  be  cheered  with  the  com- 
forts of  divine  grace,  how  sad !  to  be  totally  for- 
saken of  it,  how  tremendous ! 

*'  But  I  speak  of  to-morrow,  why  may  it  not  be 
to-day?  why  not  now? — this  instant,  I  ask  my 
heart  the  question,  it  may  cease  to  b^t  Tfa^ 
thunderbolt  may  be  spent  on  my  head.  The 
thunderbolt,  did  I  say  r  O  the  importance  of  a 
worm's  destruction !  A  little  artery  roa^  burst ;  a 
small  vital  chord  drop  its  ofllce ;  an  invisible  organ 
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grow  dormant  in  the  bndn,  and  til  it  over — til 
over  with  the  clay,  and  with  the  immortal  all  to 


**  Of  the  ten  thonttnd  Tilal  Tetselt,  th«  minnte, 
intricate  network  of  tender-fWuned  machinery,  how 
king  have  they  wrooght  without  dettroying  the 
machine!  How  many  parts  necessary  to  being, 
how  long  held  in  motion !  Our  hours  are  miracles : 
shall  we  say  that  miracles  cease,  when,  by  being, 
we  are  marvelloos?  No,  I  shoold  not  think  the 
summons  wonderful ;  nor  partial,  for  younger  have 
been  summoned;  nor  cruel,  for  I  haye  abused 
mercy;  nor  ^nnmiical,  for  I  am  a  creature,  a 
vcsttl  in  the  bands  of  the  potter:  neither  am  I 
without  conyicdon  that,  if  it  be  better  for  me  to 
Mwe  another  day,  I  shall  not  die  this. 

*'Butwhatorawe,of  fear,  insuchacall?  where 
IB  he  who  then  thinks  not— if  he  has  permission  to 
think— eolemnly  ?  God  his  Judge,  and  God  his 
Redeemer;  Terror  yisible,  and  Mercy  slighted, 
are  then  to  be  heard : — ^the  moment  at  hand  that 
brings  heaven,  or  hell  I  where  is  an  opiate  for  the 
tool  that  wakes  then  f 

**  O  thou  blessed  Lord,  who  openedst  the  gate 
of  lifo,  let  me  live  in  true  &ith,  in  holy  hope: 
and  let  not  my  end  surprise  me  I  Ten  thousand 
thon^Us  <Usturb  my  soul :  be,  thou  gr^itest  and 
Purest  amonff  ten  thousand, — be  thou  with  me,  O 
my  Saviour  I  Ketum  I  return !  and  bring  me  hope !" 

IV. 

**  Amid  the  errors  of  the  best,  how  shall  my  soul 
find  safety  ?  Even  by  thee,  O  Lord !  Where  is 
unlettered  Hope  to  csst  her  anchor  ?  Even  in  thy 
blessed  Gospel  I  Serious  examination,  deep  hunu- 
iity,  earnest  prayer,  will  obtain  certainty. 

"God  is  good.  Christ  is  our  only  Mediator 
and  Advoeate.  He  suffered  for  our  sins.  By  his 
stripes  we  are  healed.  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in 
Chnst  all  are  made  alive.  Whoso  believeth  shall 
be  saved.  But  fiuth  without  works  is  dead.  Yet 
it  is  the  ffraoe  of  God  that  worketh  in  us.  Every 
good  and  every  perfect  work  cometh  from  above. 
Man  can  do  nothing  of  himself;  but  Christ  is  all 
in  all ;  and«  Whatsoever  things  ye  shall  ask  in  the 
nameof  Jesnsyshtll  begrantM.  This  is  sufficient, 
this  is  pltin ;  I  tsk  no  philosophic  researches,  no 
learned  definitions ;  I  want  not  to  din>ute,  but  to 
be  saved.  Lord !  save  me,  or  I  pensh.  I  only 
know  my  own  vileness;  I  only  know  thy  suflb 
dency;  these  are  enough;  wimest  Heaven  and 
Earth,  my  trust  is  in  God's  mercy,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  my  blessed  Redeemer.    Amen  P 

V. 

"  My  God,  my  God,  I  put  my  trust  in  thee;  my 
troubles  increase,  my  soul  is  dinnayed,  I  am  heavy 
and  in  distress;  all  day  long  I  call  upon  thee :  O 
be  thou  my  helper  in  the  needM  time  of  trouble. 

**  Why  art  uiou  so  for  flx>m  me,  O  my  Lord? 
why  hidest  thou  thy  foce  ?  I  am  csst  down,  I  am  in 
poierty  and  in  affliction :  be  thou  with  me,  O  my 
God ;  let  me  not  be  wholly  fijrsaken,  O  my  Re- 
deemer! 

«*  Behold,  I  trust  in  tiiee,  blessed  Lord.  Guide 
me,  and  govern  me  unto  the  end.  O  Lord,  my 
salvation,  he  thou  ever  with  me*    Amen." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
1781. 

Mr.  Crabbe'f  Letter  to  Burke,  and  its  Coneequencee— The 
Publiottioii  of  **Tke  Library"— He  is  domesticated  at 
Beaoonafleld— Takes  Order»— Is  appointed  Corate  at  Ald- 
borongh. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Crabbe's  Journal 
does  not  extend  over  more  than  three  months  of 
the  miserable  year  that  he  spent  in  the  City. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  he  experienced 
nothing  but  disappointments  and  repulses.  His 
dreumstanres  were  now,  indeed,  tearfully  cri- 
tical :  absolute  want  stared  him  in  the  face :  a 
gad  seemed  the  only  immediate  refuge  for  his 
head ;  and  the  best  he  could  hope  for  was,  dis- 
missing all  his  dreams  of  literary  distinction,  to 
find  the  means  of  daily  bread  in  the  capacity  of 
a  druggist's  assistant  To  borrow,  without  any 
prospect  of  repaying,  was  what  his  honesty 
shrunk  from ;  to  beg  was  misery,  and  promised, 
moreover,  to  be  fruitless.  A  spirit  less  manly 
and  less  religious  must  have  sunk  altogether 
under  such  an  accumulation  of  sorrows. 

Mr.  Crabbe  made  one  efibrt  more.  In  his 
*<  sketch,'*  he  says :  **  He  did  not  so  far  mistake 
as  to  believe  that  any  name  can  give  lasting  re- 
putation to  an  undeserving  work ;  but  he  was 
fully  persuaded,  that  it  must  be  some  very  meri- 
torious and  extraordinary  performance,  such  as 
he  had  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  himself  capable 
of  producing,  that  would  become  popular,  with- 
out the  intr^uctory  probat  of  some  well-known 
and  distinguished  cnaracter.  Thus  thinking, 
and  having  now  his  first  serious  attempt  nearly 
completed,  afraid  of  venturing  without  a  guide, 
doubtful  whom  to  select,  knowing  many  by 
reputation,  none  personally— he  fixed,  impelled 
by  some  propitious  influence,  in  some  nappy 
moment,  upon  Edmuitd  Bubkjb— one  of  ttie 
first  of  Englishmen,  and,  in  the  capacity  and 
energy  of  his  mind,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
human  beings." 

The  letter  which  the  young  poet  addressed  to 
Burke  must  have  been  seen  by  Mr.  Prior,  when 
he  composed  his  Life  of  the  great  statesman ; 
but  that  work  had  been  published  for  nine  years 
before  any  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  family  were  aware 
that  a  copy  of  it  had  been  preserved  ;  nor  had 
they  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  extremity  of 
distress  which  this  remarkable  letter  describes, 
until  the  hand  that  penned  it  was  in  the  grave. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

"  To  Edmund  Burke,  Esq. 

"Sib,— I  am  sensible  that  I  need  even  your 
talents  to  apologise  fbr  the  freedom  I  now  ^e ; 
but  I  have  a  plea  which,  however  simply  urged, 
will,  with  a  mind  like  yours.  Sir,  procure  me 
pardon :  I  am  one  of  those  outcasts  on  the  world 
who  are  without  a  friend,  without  employment, 
and  without  bread. 
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**  Pardon  me  a  short  preface.  I  had  a  partial 
father,  who  gave  me  a  better  edaeation  than  his 
broken  fortaue  would  have  allowed ;  and  a  better 
than  was  necessary,  as  he  could  give  me  that  only. 
I  was  designed  for  the  profession  of  physic ;  but 
not  having  wherewithal  to  complete  the  requisite 
studies,  the  design  but  served  to  convince  me  of  a 

farent's  i^ection,  and  the  error  it  had  occasioned, 
n  April  last,  I  came  to  London,  with  three  jwunds, 
and  flattered  myself  this  would  be  sufficient  to 
supply  me  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  till 
my  abilities  should  procure  me  more ;  of  these  I 
had  the  highest  opinion,  and  a  poetical  vanity  con- 
tributed to  my  delusion.  I  knew  little  of  the 
world,  and  had  read  books  only:  I  wrote,  and 
fancied  perfection  in  my  composidons;  when  I 
wanted  bread  thev  promised  me  affluence,  and 
soothed  me  with  dreams  of  reputation,  whilst  my 
appearance  subjected  me  to  contempt 

**  Time,  reflection,  and  want,  have  shown  me  my 
mistake.  I  see  my  trifles  in  that  which  I  think 
the  true  light;  and  whilst  I  deem  them  such,  have 
yet  the  opinion  that  holds  them  superior  to  the 
common  run  of  poetical  publications. 

<*  I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  late  Mr.  Nassau, 
the  brother  of  Lord  Rochford ;  in  consequence  of 
which  I  asked  his  Lordship's  permission  to  inscribe 
my  little  work  to  him.  Knowing  it  to  be  free 
from  all  political  allunons  and  personal  abuse,  it 
was  no  very  material  {mint  to  me  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  His  Lordship  thought  it  none  to  him, 
and  obligingly  consented  to  m^  request 

"I  was  told  that  a  subscription  would  be  the 
more  profitable  method  for  me,  and  therefore,  en- 
deavoured to  circulate  copies  of  the  enclosed  Pro- 
posals. 

**  I  am  afraid,  Sir,  I  disgust  you  with  this  very 
dull  narration,  but  believe  me  punished  in  the 
misery  that  occasions  it  You  will,  conclude,  that, 
during  this  time,  1  must  have  been  at  more  expense 
than  1  could  afford ;  indeed,  the  most  parsimonious 
could  not  have  avoided  it  The  printer  deceived 
me,  and  my  little  business  has  had  every  delay. 
The  people  with  whom  I  live  perceive  my  situation, 
and  find  me  to  be  indigent  and  without  friends. 
About  ten  days  since,  I  was  compelled  to  give  a 
note  fbr  seven  pounds,  to  avoid  an  arrest  for  about 
double  that  sum  which  I  owe.  I  wrote  to  every 
friend  I  had,  but  my  friends  are  poor  likewise ;  the 
time  of  payment  approached,  and  I  ventured  to 
represent  my  case  to  Lord  Rochford.  I  begged  to 
be  credited  fbr  this  sum  till  I  received  it  of  my 
subscribers,  which  I  believe  will  be  within  one 
month :  but  to  this  letter  1  had  no  reply,  and  I 
have  probably  offended  by  my  importunity.  Having 
used  every  honest  means  in  vain,  I  yesterday  con- 
fessed my  inability,  and  obtained,  with  much  en- 
treaty, and  as  the  greatest  &vour,  a  week's  forbear- 
ance, when  1  am  positively  told,  that  I  must  pay 
the  money,  or  prepare  fi>r  a  prison. 

**  You  will  guess  the  purpose  of  so  long  an  in- 
troduction, I  appeal  to  you,  Sir,  as  a  good  and, 
let  me  add,  a  great  man.  1  have  no  other  pre- 
tensions to  your  favour  than  that  I  am  an  unhappy 
one.  It  is  not  easy  to  support  the  thoughts  of  con- 
finement ;  and  I  am  coward  enough  to  dread  such 
an  end  to  my  suspense. 

'*  Can  you.  Sir,  in  any  degree,  aid  me  with  pro* 


priet^  ? — Will  you  ask  any  demonstrations  of  my 
veracity?  I  have  imposed  upon  myself,  but  I 
have  been  guilty  of  no  other  imposition.  Let  me, 
if  possible,  interest  your  compassion.  I  know 
those  of  rank  and  fortune  are  teased  with  frequent 
petitions,  and  are  compelled  to  refuse  the  requests 
even  of  those  whom  they  know  to  be  in  distress : 
it  is,  therefore,  with  a  distant  hope  I  ventured  to 
solicit  such  favour ;  but  you  will  forgive  me.  Sir,  if 
you  do  not  think  proper  to  relieve.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  sentiments  like  yours  can  proceed  from 
any  but  a  humane  and  generous  heart 

**  I  will  call  upon  you.  Sir,  to*morrow,  and  if  I 
have  not  the  happiness  to  obtain  credit  with  you,  I 
must  submit  to  my  fkte.  My  existence  is  a  pain  to 
m3rself,  and  every  one  near  and  dear  to  me  are  dis- 
tressed in  my  distresses.  My  connections,  once 
the  source  of  happiness,  now  embitter  the  reverse  of 
my  fortune,  and  I  have  only  to  hope  a  speedy  end 
to  a  life  so  unpromisingly  begun :  in  whicn  (though 
it  ou^ht  not  to  be  boasted  of )  I  can  reap  some  con- 
solation from  looking  to  the  end  of  it  I  am.  Sir, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  your  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant, 

*'  Gbobgs  Crabbe." 

Mr.  Burke  was,  at  this  period  (1781),  engaged 
in  the  hottest  turmoils  of  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion, and  his  own  pecuniaiy  circumstances  were 
by  no  means  very  afl^uent :  yet  he  gave  instant 
attention  to  this  letter,  and  the  verses  which  it 
enclosed.  He  immediately  appointed  an  hour 
for  my  father  to  call  upon  him  at  his  house  in 
London  ;  and  the  short  interview  that  ensued, 
entirely,  and  for  ever,  changed  the  nature  of 
his  worldly  fortunes.  He  was,  in  the  common 
phrase,  **a  made  man"  from  that  hour.  He 
went  into  Mr.  Burke's  room,  a  poor  young  ad- 
venturer, spumed  by  the  opulent,  and  rejected 
by  the  publishers,  nis  last  shilling  gone,  and 
all  but  his  last  hope  with  it :  he  came  out  vir- 
tually secure  of  almost  all  the  good  fortune  that, 
by  successive  steps,  afterwards  fell  to  his  lot — 
his  genius  acknowledged  by  one  whose  verdict 
could  not  be  question^ — his  character  and  man- 
ners appreciated  and  approved  by  a  noble  and 
capacious  heart,  whose  benevolence  knew  no 
limits  but  its  power — that  of  a  g^ant  in  intellect, 
who  was,  in  feeling,  an  unsophisticated  child — 
a  briffht  example  of  the  close  affinity  between 
superlative  talents  and  the  warmth  of  the 
generous  afiections.  Mr.  Crabbe  had  afWwardt 
many  other  friends,  kind,  liberal,  and  powerful, 
who  assisted  him  in  his  professional  career ;  but 
it  was  one  hand  alone  that  rescued  him  when 
he  was  sinking.    In  reflecting  upon  the  conse- 

auences  of  the  letter  to  Burke— the  happiness, 
le  exultation,  the  inestimable  benefits  that  re- 
sulted to  my  father,  ascribing,  indeed,  my  own 
exbtence  to  that  great  and  good  man's  conde- 
scension and  prompt  kindness— I  may  be  par* 
doned  for  dwelling  upon  that  interview  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  which  I  should  but  in  vain 
endeavour  to  express. 

But  sensible  as  I  am  of  the  importance  of 
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Mr.  Burke's  interference  in  mj  father's  behalf, 
I  would  not  imply  that  there  was  not  ample 
desert  to  call  it  forth.  Enlarged  as  was  Mr. 
Burke's  benevolence,  had  not  the  writings  which 
were  submitted  to  his  inspection  possessed  the 
marks  of  real  genius,  the  applicant  would  pro- 
bably have  been  dismissed  with  a  little  pecuniary 
assistance.  I  must  add  that,  even  had  his  poems 
been  evidently  meritorious,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  author  would  have  at  once  excited 
the  strongest  personal  interest  in  such  a  mind, 
unless  he  had,  during  this  interview,  exhibited 
the  traits  of  a  pure  and  worthy  character.  Nay, 
had  there  appeared  any  offensive  peculiarities  of 
manner  and  address  —  either  presumption  or 
m^nness — though  the  young  poet  might  have 
reeeiv^  both  kindness  and  patronage,  can  any 
one  dream  that  Mr.  Burke  would  have  at  once 
taken  up  his  cause  with  the  zeal  of  a  friend,  do- 
mesticated him  under  his  own  roof,  and  treated 
him  like  a  son  ?  In  mentioning  his  new  protdff^y 
a  few  days  afterwards,  to  Reynolds,  Burke  said, 
'*  He  has  the  mind  and  feelings  of  a  gentleman." 
Sir  Joshua  told  this,  years  later,  to  my  grateful 
fiither  himself.  The  autobiographical  sketch 
thus  continues  the  narrative  of  this  providential 
turn  in  his  aStdn : — 

•*  To  Mr.  Burke,  the  young  man,  with  timidity, 
indeed,  but  with  the  strong  and  buoyant  expectation 
of  inexperience,  submitted  a  large  quantity  of  mts- 
oellaneous  compositions,  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
whieh  be  was  soon  taught  to  appreciate  at  their 
proper  value :  yet  such  was  the  feeling  and  tender- 
ness of  his  iudge,  that  in  the  very  act  of  condemna- 
tioDy  something  was  found  for  praise.  Mr.  Crabbe 
had  sometimes  the  satisfkction  of  hearing,  when 
the  Tcrses  were  bad,  that  the  thoughts  deserved 
better ;  and  that  if  he  had  the  common  &alts  of  in- 
experienced writers,  he  had  frequentiy  the  merit  of 
thinking  for  hiauelf.  Among  those  compositions, 
were  two  poems  of  somewhat  a  superior  kind, — 
'The  Librair'  and  *  The  Village:*  Uiese  were 
selected  by  Mr.  Burke :  and  with  the  benefit  of  his 
judgment,  and  the  comfort  of  his  encouraging  and 
exhilarating  predictions,  Mr.  Crabbe  was  desired 
to  learn  the  auty  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  his 
best  efforts,  and  without  mercy  rejecting  the  rest. 
When  all  was  done  that  his  abilities  permitted,  and 
wboi  Mr.  BniiLe  had  patiently  waited  the  progress 
of  improvement  in  the  man  whom  he  conceived  to 
be  capable  of  it,  he  himself  took  *  The  Library '  to 
Mr.  Dodsley,  then  of  Pall-Mali,  and  gave  many 
lines  the  advantage  of  hit  own  reading  and  com- 
ments. Mr.  Dodsley  listened  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  the  reader  of  the  verses,  and  all  the  apparent 
desire  to  be  pleased  that  oould  be  wished  by  the 
writer ;  and  he  was  as  obliging  in  his  reply  as,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  a  bookseller  can  be  sop- 
posed  to  be  towards  a  young  candidate  for  poetical 
reputation : — '  He  had  declined  the  venturing  upon 
anything  himself:  there  was  no  judging  of  the 
probability  of  success.  The  taste  of  the  town  was 
exceedingly  capricious  and  uncertain.  He  paid  the 
greatest  respect  to  Mr.  Burke's  opinion  tnat  the 


verses  were  good,  and  he  did  in  part  think  so  him- 
self: but  he  declined  the  hazard  of  publication; 
yet  would  do  all  he  oould  fbr  Mr.  Crabbe,  and  take 
care  that  his  poem  should  have  all  the  benefit  he 
could  give  it' 

**  The  worthy  man  was  mindfUl  of  his  engage- 
ment :  he  became  even  solicitous  fbr  the  success  of 
the  woiic ;  and  no  doubt  its  speedy  circulation  was 
in  some  degree  caused  by  his  exertions.  This  he 
did ;  and  he  did  more ; — though  by  no  means  in- 
sensible of  the  value  of  money,  he  gave  to  the 
author  his  profits  as  a  publisher  and  vender  of  the 
fMunphlet;  and  Mr.  Crabbe  has  seized  every  occa- 
sion whidi  has  offered  to  make  acknowledgment 
for  such  disinterested  conduct,  at  a  period  when  it 
was  more  particularly  acceptable  and  beneficial. 
The  success  of  *  The  Library '  gave  some  reputation 
to  the  author,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  second 
poem,  *  The  Village,'  which  was  corrected,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  written,  in  the  house  of 
his  excellent  friend,  whose  own  activity  and  energy 
of  mind  would  not  permit  a  young  man  under  his 
protection  to  cease  from  labour,  and  whose  judg- 
ment directed  that  labour  to  its  most  useful  attain- 
ments. 

**  The  exerdcns  of  this  excellent  friend  in  favour 
of  a  young  writer  were  not  confined  to  one  mode  of 
affording  assistance.  Mr.  Crabbe  was  encouraged 
to  lay  open  his  views,  past  and  present ;  to  di^lay 
whatever  reading  and  acanirements  he  possessed : 
to  explain  the  causes  of  his  disappointments,  and 
the  cloudiness  of  his  prospects ;  in  short,  he  con- 
cealed  nothing  from  a  friend  so  able  to  guide  inex- 
perience, and  so  willing  to  pardon  inaidvertency. 
He  was  invited  to  Beaconsfield,  the  seat  of  his  pro- 
tector, and  was  there  placed  in  a  convenient  apart- 
ment, supplied  with  books  for  his  information  and 
amusement,  and  made  a  member  of  a  fkmily  whom 
it  was  honour  as  well  as  pleasure  to  become  in  any 
degree  associated  with.  If  Mr.  Crabbe,  noticed  by 
such  a  man,  and  received  into  such  a  family,  should 
have  given  way  to  some  emotions  of  vanity,  and 
supposed  there  must  have  been  merit  on  one  part, 
as  well  as  benevolence  on  the  other,  he  has  no 
slight  plea  to  offer  for  his  frailty, — especially  as  we 
conceive  it  may  be  added,  that  his  vanity  never 
at  any  time  extinguished  any  portion  of  his  grati- 
tude ;  and  that  it  has  ever  been  his  delight  to  tlunk, 
as  well  as  his  pride  to  speak,  of  Mr.  Burke  as  his 
finther,  guide,  and  friend ;  nor  did  that  gentieman 
ever  disallow  the  name  to  which  his  conduct  gave 
sanction  and  propriety.*' 

It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  their  walks 
amidst  the  classical  shades  of  Beaconsfield,  that 
Burke,  after  some  conversation  on  general  litera- 
ture, suggested  by  a  passage  of  the  Georgics, 
which  he  had  happened  to  quote  on  observing 
something  that  was  goin^  on  in  his  favourite 
farm,  pssed  to  a  more  minute  inquiry  into  my 
father  s  early  days  in  Suffolk  than  he  had  before 
made,  and  drew  from  him  the  avowal  that,  with 
respect  to  future  affairs,  he  feh  a  strong  partiality 
for  the  church.  "It  is  most  fortunate,"  said 
Mr.  Burke,  **  that  your  fiither  exerted  himself 
to  send  you  to  that  second  school ;  without  a 
little  Latin  we  should  have  made  nothing  of  you : 
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now,  I  think  we  shall  succeed."  The  fund  of 
general  knowledge  which  my  father  gradually 
showed   in  these  rambles,  much  surprised  his 

Satron.  "  Mr.  Crabbe,"  he  said  early  to  Sir 
oshua  Reynolds,  "  appears  to  know  something 
of  every thmg."  Burke  himself  was  a  strong 
advocate  for  storing  the  mind  with  multiform 
knowledge,  rather  than  confining  it  to  one  nar- 
row line  of  study  ;  and  he  often  remarked,  that 
there  was  no  profession  in  which  diversity  of 
information  was  more  useful,  and,  indeed,  ne- 
cessary, than  that  of  a  clei^gyman.  Having 
gone  through  the  form — for  it  was  surely  little 
more  -  of  making  proper  inquiries  as  to  the  im- 
pression left  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  character  in  his 
native  place— Mr.  Burke,  though  well  aware  of 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  holy  orders  for  any 
person  not  regularly  educated,  exerted  himself 
to  procure  the  assent,  in  this  instance,  of  Dr. 
Yonge,  the  then  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  and  in 
this,  backed  by  the  favourable  representations  of 
Mr.  Dudley  North  and  Mr.  Charles  Long,  he 
was  eventually  successful. 

Meantime,  nothing  could  be  more  cordial 
than  the  kindness  with  which  my  iather  was 
uniformly  treated  at  Beaconsfield.  Let  no  one 
say  tliat  ambition  chills  the  heart  to  other 
feelings.  This  obscure  young  writer  could  con- 
tribute in  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  a  statesman 
and  orator,  at  the  very  apex  of  influence  and  re- 
nown ;  yet  never  had  he  been  so  affectionately 
received  as  when,  a  penny  less  dependant,  he 
first  entered  the  hall  of  that  beautiful  mansion ; 
and,  during  the  whole  of  his  stay,  he  was  cheered 
by  a  constancy  of  kind  and  polite  attention,  such 
as  I  fear  to  describe,  lest  I  should  be  suspected 
of  fond  exaggeration.  As  a  trivial  specimen  of 
the  conduct  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  I  may 
mention,  that,  one  day,  some  company  of  rank 
that  had  been  expected  to  dinner  did  not  arrive, 
and  the  servants,  in  consequence,  reserved  for 
next  day  some  costly  dish  that  had  been  ordered. 
Mrs.  Burke  happened  to  ask  for  it ;  and  the 
butler  saying,  "  It  had  been  kept  back,  as  the 
company  did  not  come" — she  answered,  **  What  1 
is  not  Mr.  Crabbe  here  ?  let  it  be  brought  up 
immediately."  It  is  not  always  that  ladies  enter 
so  warmly  into  the  feelings  of  their  husbands 
on  occasions  of  this  sort.  Mrs.  Burke  and  her 
niece  were  afterwards  indefatigable  in  promoting 
the  sale  of  "  The  Library,"  both  by  letters  and 
by  personal  application. 

My  father  was  introduced,  while  under  this 
happy  roof,  to  Mr.  Fox,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  many  others  of  Mr.  Burke's  distinguished 
friends,  who,  like  himself,  encouraged  the  young 
adventurer  with  approbation :  and  for  Sir  Joshua, 
in  particular,  he  conceived  a  warm  and  grateful 
attachment,  which  subsequent  experience  only 
confirmed.  When  Mr.  Burke's  family  returned 
to  London  for  the  winter,  my  father  accom- 
panied  them;   and,  it  being  inconvenient  for 


them  to  a£K)rd  him  an  apartment  at  that  time  in 
their  town  house,  he  took  lodging  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. He,  however,  continued  to  dine 
commonly  at  Mr.  Burke's  table,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  him  to  several  of  the  clubs  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  gradually,  I  believe,  to 
all  those  of  his  friends  who  took  any  interest  in 
literature.  But  it  was  at  Sir  Joshua's  table  that 
he  first  had  the  honour  of  meeting  Dr.  Johnson ; 
and  I  much  regret  that  so  little  is  in  my  power 
to  tell  of  their  intercourse.  My  father,  how- 
ever, said,  that,  at  this  first  interview,  he  was 
particularly  unfortunate :  making  some  trite  re- 
mark, or  hazarding  some  iniudicious  question, 
he  brought  on  himself  a  specimen  of  that  casti- 
gation  which  the  great  literary  bashaw  was 
commonly  so  ready  to  administer.  He-remem- 
bered with  half  comic  terror  the  Doctor's  growl; 
but  this  did  not  diminish  Mr.  Crabbe's  respect 
and  veneration  for  the  Doctor,  nor  did  his  nuMl- 
d'proposy  on  the  other  hand,  prevent  Johnson 
from  givbe  him  a  most  courteous  reception, 
when,  at  Burke's  suggestion,  he  some  days 
afterwards  called  on  him  in  Bolt  Court.  He 
then  expressed  no  little  interest  in  his  visiter's 
success  ;  and  proved  his  sincerity  by  the  atten- 
tion with  which  he  subsequently  read  and  re- 
vised "  The  Village."  Had  1  contemplated 
this  narrative  somewhat  earlier,  and  led  my 
father,  with  a  view  to  it,  to  converse  on  the 
great  men  he  met  with  at  this  time  of  his  life,  I 
might,  no  doubt,  have  obtained  some  curious  in- 
formation. But,  in  truth,  he  had  neither  the 
turn  nor  much  of  the  talent  for  the  retention  of 
conversations ;  and  even  what  he  did  remember, 
he  was  not  always  disposed  to  communicate. 
One  maxim  of  Johnson's,  however,  had  made  a 
strong  impression  on  him  :  "  Never  fear  putting 
the  strongest  and  best  things  you  can  tnink  of 
into  the  mouth  of  your  speaker,  whatever  may 
be  his  condition."^ 

When  "The  Library"  was  published,  die 
opinion  of  Burke  had  its  efiect  upon  the  con- 
ductors of  the  various  periodical  works  of  the 
time ;  the  poet  received  commendatory  critiques 
from  the  very  gentlemen  who  had  hitherto 
treated  him  with  such  contemptuous  coldness ; 
and  thouffh  his  name  was  not  m  the  title-page, 
it  was  universally  known. 

Burke  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  his  proi/g^; 
but,  prombinff  as  the  young  author's  prospects 
now  appeared  to  be,  the  profits  of  so  snudl  a 
poem  could  not  have  been  considerable ;  and  his 
oeing  accustomed  to  appear  at  such  tablea  as 
those  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
implied  a  certain  degree  of  expense  in  articles 
of  dress,  so  that,  his  modesty  preventing  him  from 
statinff  his  exact  case  to  his  ever-generous  patron. 
— whue  the  patron  on  his  part,  having  conferred 
such  substantial  benefits,  had  too  mudi  delicacy 

>  I  owe  thia  to  the  reooUectioa  of  my  fttUier'c  fritiid»  Him 
Howe,  of  Hunpetead. 
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to  make  him  feel  dependent  for  alms, — my  father 
was  at  this  time  occasionally  reduoei  to  distress 
for  an  immediate  supply  of  money.  In  an  in- 
terral  of  something  like  hb  former  misery,— at 
all  events,  of  painhil  perplexity, — he  recei?ed  a 
note  from  the  Lord  Cnancellor,  {>o]itely  inviting 
him  to  break&st  the  next  morning.  His  kind 
patron  had  spoken  of  him  in  fayourable  terms  to 
the  stem  ana  formidable  Thurlow,  and  his  Lord- 
ship was  now  anxious  to  atone  for  his  previous 
neglect.  He  received  Mr.  Crabbe  with  more 
thui  courtesy,  and  most  condescendingly  said, 
''  The  first  poem  you  sent  me.  Sir,  I  ought  to 
have  noticed— and  I  heartily  foreive  the  second." 
The^  breakfasted  together,  and,  at  parting,  his 
Lordship  put  a  sealed  paper  into  mv  father's 
hand,  saying,  '*  Accept  this  trifle.  Sir,  in  the 
meantime,  and  rely  on  my  embracing  an  early 
opportunity  to  serve  you  more  substandally  when 
I  near  that  you  are  in  orders."  As  soon  as  he 
had  left  the  house  he  opened  the  letter,  expect- 
ing to  find  a  present  of  ten,  or  perhaps  twenty 
pounds  :  it  contuned  a  bank  note  for  a  hundred ; 
a  supply  which  efiectually  relieved  him  from  all 
his  present  difficulties,  while  his  new  patron's 
accompanying  promise  must  have  eased  him  of 
any  apprehensions  which  might  yet  haunt  his 
mind  as  to  his  future  prospects  in  the  world. 

I  am  enabled  to  state— though  the  information 
never  came  from  my  fathert— hat  the  first  use 
he  made  of  this  good  fortune  was,  to  seek  out 
and  relieve  some  objects  of  real  indigence — poor 
scholars  like  himself,  whom  he  had  known  when 
sharing  their  wretchedness  in  the  City :  and  I 
must  add,  that  whenever  he  visited  London  in 
later  years,  he  made  it  his  business  to  inquire 
after  similar  objects  of  charity,  supposed  to  be  of 
respectable  personal  character,  and  to  do  by 
them  as,  in  his  own  hour  of  cUstress,  he  would 
have  been  done  by.  But  who  knew  better  than 
he,  that  the  metropc^is  has  always  abundance  of 
anch  objects,  if  any  one  would  search  for  them  ? 
or  wbo,~I  may  safely  appeal  to  all  that  knew 
him,— ever  sacrificed  time  and  trouble  in  the 
cause  of  benevolence,  throughout  every  varying 
scene  of  his  life,  more  freely  than  Mr.  Crabbe  ? 
No  wonder  it  was  his  first  thought,  on  finding 
himself  in  possession  of  even  a  yery  slender 
fund,  to  testify  his  thankfulness  to  that  Being 
who  had  rescued  himself  from  the  extreme  of 
destitution,  and  to  begin  as  early  as  possible  to 
pay  the  debt  he  owed  to  misfortune. 

Mr.  Crabbe,  having  passed  a  very  creditable 
examination,  was  admitted  to  deacon*8  orders,  in 
London,  on  the  21st  December,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich;  who  ordained  him  a  priest  in 
August  of  the  year  following,  in  his  own  cathe- 
dral. Being  licensed  as  curate  to  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Bennett,  rector  of  Aldborough,  he  immedi- 
ately bade  a  grateful  adieu  to  his  illustrious  pa- 
tron and  his  other  eminent  benefactors — not 
forgetting  his  kind  and  hospitable  friends  in 


Comhill— and  went  down  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence once  more  in  his  native  place. 

The  feelings  with  which  he  now  returned  to 
Aldborough  may  easily  be  imagined.  He  must 
have  been  more  than  man  had  he  not  exulted  at 
the  change.  He  lefl  his  home  a  deserter  from 
his  profession,  with  the  imputation  of  having 
failed  in  it  from  wanting  even  common  abilities 
for  the  discharge  of  its  duties — in  the  estimation 
of  the  ruder  natives,  who  had  witnessed  his 
manual  awkwardness  in  the  seafaring  pursuits  of 
the  place,  **a  lubber,"  and  "a  fool  j  perhaps 
considered  even  by  those  who  recognisea  some- 
thing of  his  literary  talent,  as  a  hare-brained 
visionary,  never  destined  to  settle  to  anything 
with  steadiness  and  sober  resolution;  on  all 
hands  convicted  certainly  of  the  **  crime  of 
poverty,**  and  dismissed  from  view  as  a  destitute 
and  hopeless  outcast.  He  returned,  a  roan  of 
acknowledged  talents ;  a  successful  author,  pa- 
tronised and  befriended  by  some  of  the  leading 
characters  in  the  kingdom;  and  a  clergyman 
with  every  prospect  of  preferment  in  the  church. 
His  father  had  the  candour  to  admit,  that  he 
had  underrated  his  poetical  abilities,  and  that  he 
had  acted  judiciously  in  trusting  to  the  bent  of 
nature,  rather  than  persevering  m  an  occupation 
for  which  he  was,  from  the  outset,  peculiarly 
disqualified.  The  old  man  now  gloried  in  the 
boldness  of  hb  adventure,  and  was  proud  of  its 
success  :  he  fondly  transcribed  **  The  Library  " 
with  his  own  band ;  and,  in  short,  reaped  the 
reward  of  his  own  early  exertions  to  give  his 
son  a  better  education  than  his  circumstances 
could  well  afibrd. 

On  the  state  of  mind  with  which  the  young 
clergyman  now  revisited  Parham — on  the  beauti- 
ful and  retributive  conclusion  thus  afiTorded  to  the 
period  of  resignation  and  humble  trust  recorded 
m  his  '*  Journal  to  Mira," — I  shall  not  attempt 
to  comment.  In  the  esteem  of  his  ever  encourag- 
ing and  confiding  friend  there,  he  could  not 
stand  higher  now  than  he  had  done  when  all  the 
the  rest  of  the  world  despaired  of  or  disowned 
him  ;  but,  with  the  hospitalitv  and  kindness  he 
had  long  experienced  from  her  relations,  there 
was  now  mingled  a  respect  to  which  he  had 
previously  been  a  stranger.  He  heard  no  more 
taunts  about  that  "  d — --d  learning." 

On  his  first  entrance,  however,  into  his  father's 
house,  at  this  time,  his  joyous  feelings  had  to 
undergo  a  painful  revulsion.  That  afiectionate 
parent,  who  would  have  lost  all  sense  of  sickness 
and  sufiering,  had  she  witnessed  his  success,  was 
no  more :  she  had  sunk  under  the  dropsy,  in  his 
absence,  with  a  fortitude  of  resignadon  closely 
resembling  that  of  his  own  last  hours.  It  hap- 
pened that  a  friend  and  neighbour  was  slowly 
yielding  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  hopeless 
disorder,  and  every  morning  she  used  to  desire 
her  daughter  to  see  if  this  sufferer's  window 
was  opened ;  saying,  cheerfully,  **  she  must  make 


haste,  or  I  shall  be  at  rest  before  her."  My 
father  has  alluded  to  his  feelings  on  this  occasion 
in  the  **  Parish  Register:" — 

**  Arrived  at  borne,  how  then  he  gazed  around 
On  every  place  where  she  no  more  waa  found  i 
The  aeat  at  table  ahe  waa  wont  to  fill. 
The  fireside  chab,  still  aet,  bat  vacant  still ; 
The  Sunday  pew  she  flU'd  with  all  her  raoe. 
Each  place  of  hen  waa  now  a  sacred  place." 

.  And  I  find  him  recurring  to  the  same  theme  in 
one  of  his  manuscript  pieces : — 

**  But  oh  I  in  afler-yean 
Were  other  deaths  tliat  caTl'd  for  oUier  teaA  :— 
No,  that  I  dare  not,  that  I  cannot  paint  I 
The  patient  sufferer !  the  enduring  saint  I 
Holy  and  cheerAil ! — but  all  words  are  ftdnt  I" 

Mr.  Crabbe's  early  religious  impressions  were, 
no  doubt,  strongly  influenced  by  those  of  his 
mother ;  and  she  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  a 
deeply  devout  woman ;  but  her  seriousness  was 
not  of  the  kind  that  now  almost  exclusively 
receives  that  designation.  Among  persons  of 
her  class,  at  least,  at  that  period,  there  was  a 
general  impression  that  the  doctrinal  creed 
ought  rather  to  be  considered  the  affiiir  of  the 
pastor  than  of  the  humble  and  unlearned  mem- 
bers of  his  flock — that  the  former  would  be  held 
responsible  for  the  tenets  he  inculcated — the 
latter  for  the  practical  observance  of  those  rules 
of  conduct  and  temper  which  good  men  of  all 
persuasions  alike  advocate  and  desire  to  exem- 
plify. The  controversial  spirit,  in  a  word, 
lighted  up  by  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  had  not  as 
yet  reached  the  coast  of  Suflblk .  Persons  turned 
through  misfortune,  sickness,  or  any  other  ex- 
citing cause,  to  think  with  seriousness  of  secur- 
ing their  salvation,  were  used  to  say  to  them- 
selves, "  I  must  amend  and  correct  whatever 
in  my  life  and  conversation  does  oflend  the  eyes 
of  my  Heavenly  Father ;  I  must  henceforth  be 
diligent  in  my  duties,  search  out  and  oppose  the 
evil  in  my  heart,  and  cultivate  virtuous  dispo- 
sitions and  devout  affections."  Not  from  their 
own  strength,  however,  did  they  hope  and 
expect  such  improvement :  they  sought  it  from, 
and  ascribed  it  to,  **  Him  from  whom  all  good 
counsels  and  works  do  proceed,"  and  admitted, 
without  hesitation,  that  their  own  best  services 
could  be  made  acceptable  only  through  the 
merits  of  their  Redeemer.  Thus  far  such  per- 
sons accorded  with  the  more  serious  of  a  later 
period ;  but  the  subtle  distinction  between 
good  works  as  necessary  and  yet  not  conditional 
to  salvation,  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  particularly 
prevalent  afterwards,  were  not  then  familiar ; 
nor  was  it  at  all  common  to  believe,  that  Chris- 
tians ought  to  renounce  this  world,  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  of  renouncing  its  wickedness,  or 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  shun  any  thing  but 
the  excessive  indulgence  in  amusements  and 
recreations    not  in    themselves    palpably  evil. 


Such  vras  the  religion  of  Mrs.  Crabbe;  and, 
doubtless,  her  mildness,  humility,  patient  endur- 
ance of  aiflictions  and  sufferings,  meek  habits, 
and  devout  spirit,  strongly  recommended  her 
example  to  her  son,  and  impressed  his  young 
mind  with  a  deep  belief  that  the  principles 
which  led  to  such  practice  must  be  those  of  the 
Scriptures  of  God. 

It  is  true  that  neither  the  precepts  nor  the 
example  of  his  mother  were  able  altogether  to 
preserve  Mr.  Crabbe  from  the  snares  that  beset, 
with  peculiar  strength,  young  men  early  removed 
from  the  paternal  roof.  The  iuvenile  apprentice 
is,  in  many  respects,  too  much  his  own  master  ; 
and  though  my  &ther,  in  his  first  service,  escaped 
with  no  worse  injury  than  the  association  with 
idle  lads  generally  brings  with  it,  yet,  in  his  se- 
cond apprenticeship,  and  afterwards,  in  the  begin- 
ning or  bis  own  practice  at  Aldborough,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  confess  that  he  was  not  always  proof 
against  the  temptations  of  a  town.     Where 

••  High  in  the  street,  o'erlooking  all  the  place, 
The  rampant  libn  shows  his  kingly  face  " — 

the  Aldborough  Boniface  of  the  present  day 
shows,  I  am  told,  with  no  little  exultation,  an 
old-fashioned  room,  the  usual  scene  of  convivial 
meetings,  not  always  remarkable  for  "  mea- 
sured merriment,"  in  which  the  young  doctor 
had  his  share*  It  seems  probable  that  the  seri- 
ousness and  purity  of  his  early  impressions  had, 
for  a  season,  been  smothered :  but  they  were 
never  obliterated  ;  and  I  believe  I  do  not  err  in 
tracing  to  the  severe  illness  which  befell  him 
not  long  after  he  had  commenced  as  surgeon  at 
Aldborough,  their  revival  and  confirmation — a 
strong  and  a  permanent  change.  On  his  reco- 
very from  an  affliction,  during  which  he  had 
felt  that  life  hung  by  a  thread,  be  told  his 
children  that  he  made  a  scHemn  resolution 
against  all  deliberate  evil ;  and  those  who  ob- 
served him  after  that  period  all  concur  in  stating 
his  conduct  and  conversation  to  have  been  that 
of  a  regular,  temperate,  and  religious  young 
man. 

When  his  sister  and  he  kept  house  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  family,  it  was  their  mvariable 
practice  to  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  toge- 
ther every  evening ;  and  even  while  struggling 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  medical  occupation, 
poetry  was  not  the  only  literary  diversion  he 
mdulged  in.  His  early  note-books  now  before 
me,  contain  proofs  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
composing  sermons,  in  imitation  of  Tillotscm, 
long  before  he  could  have  had  the  least  surmise 
that  he  was  ever  to  be  a  preacher.  Indeed,  the 
*'  Journal  to  Mira "  contains  such  evidence  of 
the  purity  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  habitual 
attention  he  paid  to  religious  topics,  that  I  need 
not  enlarge  mrther  upon  the  subject.  He  cer- 
tainly was  not  guilty  of  rushing  into  the  service 
of  the  altar  wiUiout  having  done  his  endeavour 
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to  discipline  himself  for  a  due  discharge  of  its 
awful  ooligations,  by  cultivating  the  virtues  of 
Christianity  in  his  heart,  and,  in  as  far  as  hb 
opportunities  extended,  making  himself  fit  to 
minister  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  others. 
But  I  am  bound  to  add,  that  in  a  later  period  of 
life,  and  more  especially  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  it,  he  became  more  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  dwelling  on  the  doctrines  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  Christianity,  than  he  had  been 
when  he  first  took  orders ;  and  when  a  selection 
of  his  Sermons  is  placed,  as  I  hope  it  ere  long 
will  be,  before  the  public,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
had  gradually  approached,  in  substantial  matters, 
though  not  exacUy  in  certain  peculiar  wavs  of 
expression,  to  that  respected  boay  usually  deno- 
minated Evangelical  Christians  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  with  whom,  nevertheless,  he  was 
never  cla&sed  by  others,  nor,  indeed,  by  himself. 
And  what,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  was  his 
reception  by  the  people  of  Aldborough,  when 
he  re-appeared  among  them  in  this  new  charac- 
ter?     "The  prophet  is  not  without  honour, 
11  save  in  his  own  country :" — this  Scriptural  pro- 
verb was  entirely  exemplified  here.     The  whis- 
per lan  through  the  town,  that  a  roan  who  had 
uuled  in  one  calling,  was  not  very  likely  to  make 
a  great  figure  in  a  new  one.     Others  revived, 
most  unjustly,  old  stories,  in  which  my  father 
did  not  appear  with  quite  clerical  decorum :  and 
others  again  bruited  about  a  most  soundless 
rumour  tiiat  he  had  been,  when  in  London,  a 
preacher  among  the  Methodists.    For  this  last 
report  there  was,  indeed,  no  foundation  at  all, 
except  that  an  Aldborough  sailor,  happening 
one  day  to  enter  Mr.  Wesley's  chapel  at  Moor- 
fields,  had  perceived  my  fatiier,  who  had  gone 
tbither,  like  himself,  from  pure  curiosity,  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  pulpit ;  the  place  being 
so  crowded  that  he  could  nna  no  more  convenient 
situation.    But  perhaps  the  most  common,  as 
well  as  unworthy,  of  all  the  rumours  afloat,  was, 
that  he  had  been  spoiled  by  the  notice  of  fine 
folks  in  town,  and  would  now  be  too  proud  to  be 
bearable  among  his  old  equals.     When  I  asked 
him  how  he  felt  when  he  entered  the  pulpit  at 
Aldborough,  for  the  first  time,  he  answered,  **  I 
had  been  unkindly  received  in  the  place — I  saw 
unfriendly  countenances  about  me,  and,  I  am 
aoiry  to  say,  I  had  too  much  indignation,  though 
mingled,  I  hope,  with  better  feelings,  to  care 
what  they  thought  of  me  or  my  sermon."    Per- 
haps, as  he  himself  remarked,  all  this  may  have 
been  well  ordered  for  my  father.     Had  there 
been  nothing  to  operate  as  an  antidote,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  altered  position  in  life  might 
have  tempted  human  infirmity,  even  in  him,  to 
a  vain-glorious  self-esteem. 

He  appears  to  have  ere  long  signified  some 
uneasiness  of  feeling  to  the  Ix>rd  Chancellor, 
whose  very  kind  answer  concluded  in  these 
words : — **  I  can  form  no  opinion  of  your  pre- 


sent situation  or  prospects,  still  less  upon  the 
agreeableness  of  it ;  but  you  may  imagine  that  I 
wish  you  well,  and,  if  you  make  yourself  capable 
of  preferment,  that  I  shall  try  to  find  an  early 
opportunity  of  serving  you.  I  am,  with  great 
regard,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
Thublow." 


CHAPTER   V. 
1782—1783. 

Mr.  Cmbbe's  Appointment  u  domestic  C9uiplain  to  the  Dake 
of  Rutland— Remores  to  Belvolr  Castle— Publication  of 
"The  Village." 

My  father  continued  to  be  curate  at  Aldborough 
for  only  a  few  months,  during  which  his  sister 
resumed  the  charge  of  his  domestic  afikirs,  in  a 
small  lodging  api^  from  the  rest  of  the  family. 
His  brother  Robert,  a  man  in  many  respects 
closely  resembling  himself,  of  strong  faculties 
and  amiable  dbposition,  was  now  settled  at 
Southwold  ;  but  tne  two  brothers,  much  attached 
to  each  other's  society,  made  a  point  of  meeting 
one  evening  of  each  week  at  Blythborough, 
about  half  way  between  their  places  of  residence. 
I  need  hardly  add,  that  my  rather  passed  also  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  under  the  same 
roof  with  Miss  Elmjr,  who  still  prudentiy  re- 
sisted every  proposition  of  immediate  marria£:e, 
being  resolved  not  to  take  such  a  step  until  her 
lover  should  have  reached  some  position  less 
precarious  than  that  of  a  mere  curate. 

Most  persons  who  had  done  as  much  for  one 
in  my  fatner*s  situation  as  Mr.  Burke  had  already 
accomplished,  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  dis- 
posed to  say,  or  to  think,  **  Now,  young  man, 
nelp  yourself:"  but  it  was  far  otherwise  with 
Mr.  Crabbe's  illustrious  benefactor.  He  was 
anxious  to  see  his  protig4  raised  as  high  as  his 
inendshlp  could  elevate  him  ;  and  he  soon  was 
the  means  of  placing  him  in  a  station  such  as 
has,  in  numerous  instances,  led  to  the  first  dig- 
nities of  the  church.  Mv  father  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Burke,  informing  him  that,  in 
consequence  of  some  conversation  he  had  held 
with  tne  Duke  of  B^itiand,  that  nobleman  would 
willingljr  receive  him  as  his  domestic  chaplain 
at  Belvoir  Castie,  so  soon  as  he  could  get  rid  of 
his  existing  eng^agements  at  Aldborough.  This 
was  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  such  situations 
in  the  mansions  of  that  rank  being  commonly 
filled  either  by  relations  of  the  noble  family 
itself,  or  by  college  acouaintances,  or  dependants 
recommended  by  political  service  and  local 
attachment.  But,  in  spite  of  political  difierence, 
the  recommendation  of  Burke  was  all-powerful 
with  the  late  Duke  of  Rutiand,  the  son  of  the 
great  Marquis  of  Granby  ;  for  this  nobleman, 
though  not  what  is  usually  called  a  literary  man, 
had  a  strong  partiality  for  letters,  a  refined  taste 
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for  the  arts,  and  felt  that  a  young  author  of  such 
genius  as  Burke  had  imputed  to  my  father  would 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  society  of  his 
mansion,  where,  like  a  genuine  English  peer  of 
the  old  school,  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  in  the  exercise  of  boundless  nospitality 
and  benevolence.  My  father  did  not  hesitate, 
of  course,  to  accept  the  offered  situation ;  and, 
having  taken  farewell  for  a  season  of  his  friends 
at  Parham,  he  once  more  quitted  Aldborough, 
but  not  now  in  the  hold  of  a  sloop,  nor  with 
those  gloomy  fears  and  trembling  anticipations 
which  had  agitated  his  mind  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. He  was  now  morally  sure  of  beuig,  within 
no  long  interval,  placed  in  a  situation  that  would 
enable  him  to  have  a  house  of  his  own  and  to 
settle  for  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  at  least  a 
moderate  competency. 

What  his  hopes  exactly  amounted  to  when 
this  change  took  place,  or  what  apprehensions 
chequered  them  when  he  approacned  Bel  voir, 
or  what  were  hb  impressions  on  hb  first  re- 
ception there,  are  questions  which  I  never  ven- 
tured to  ask  of  him.  It  would  have  been  highly 
interesting,  certainly,  to  have  hb  remarks  on 
what  now  befell  him  at  the  opening  of  so  new  a 
scene  of  life,  recorded  in  another  *' Journal  to 
Mira;"  but  none  such  has  been  discovered. 
He  always  seemed  to  shrink  from  going  into 
oral  details  on  the  subject.  The  numberless 
allusions  to  the  nature  of  a  literary  dependant's 
existence  in  a  great  lord's  house,  which  occur 
in  my  father's  writings,  and  especially  in  the 
tale  of  "  The  Patron,"  are,  however,  quite 
enough  to  lead  any  one  who  knew  hb  character 
and  feelings  to  the  conclusion  that,  notwith- 
standing the  kindness  and  condescension  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  themselves— which  were,  I 
believe,  uniform,  and  of  which  he  always  spoke 
with  gratitude — the  situation  he  filled  at  Beivoir 
was  attended  with  many  {Munful  circumstances, 
and  productive  in  hb  mind  of  some  of  the 
acutest  sensations  of  wounded  pride  that  have 
ever  been  traced  by  any  pen. 

The  Duchess  ^  was  then  the  most  celebrated 
beauty  in  England;  and  the  fascinating  grace 
of  her  manners  made  the  due  impression  on  my 
father.  The  Duke  himself  was  a  generous  roan, 
"  cordial,  frank,  and  free ;"  and  highly  popular 
with  all  classes.  Hb  establbhments  of  race- 
horses, hunters,  and  hounds  were  extensive,  be- 
cause it  was  then  held  a  part  of  such  a  noble- 
man's duty  that  they  should  be  so ;  but  these 
things  were  rather  for  the  enjoyment  of  hb 
friends  than  for  hb  own.  He  was  suffidenUy 
interested  in  such  recreations  to  join  in  them 
occasioiuilly ;  but  he  would  frequenUy  dismiss  a 
splendid  party  from  his  gates,  and  himself  ride, 
accompanied  only  by  Mr.  Crabbe,  to  some  se- 
questered part  of  hb  domain,  to  converse  on 

I  Ladr  Mary*lMbeUa  Somenet,  (Uughtor  of  the  flMtth 
Dake  of  BeMifurt.    She  died  in  1S31. 


literary  topics,  ouote  verses,  and  criticise  plays. 
Their  Graces'  children  were  at  thb  period  still 
in  the  nursery. 

The  immediate  chiefs  of  the  place,  then,  were 
all  that  my  father  could  have  desired  to  find 
them ;  but  their  guests,  and,  above  all,  perhaps, 
their  servants,  might  not  always  treat  him  with 
equal  respect  I  must  add,  that  although  the 
state  at  the  casUe  was  by  no  means  more  strict 
than  b  usual  in  sreat  establishments — and  cer- 
tainly not  marked  by  the  princely  dignity  and 
grandeur  that  have  distingubhed  Beivoir  in  our 
own  day— yet  it  could  not  but  have  been  op- 
pressive to  a  person  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  education 
and  dbposition.  He  might  not,  I  can  well 
believe,  catch  readily  the  manners  approprbte 
to  hb  station, — hb  tact  was  not  of  that  descrip- 
tion,— and  he  ever  had  an  ardent  passion  for 
personal  liberty,  inconsbtent  with  enjoyment 
under  the  constraint  of  ceremony.  With  great 
pleasure,  then,  did  he  always  hear  of  the  pre- 
parations for  removing  to  Cheveley,  about  the 
periods  of  the  Newmarket  races ;  for  all  there 
was  freedom  and  ease;  that  house  was  small, 
the  servants  few,  and  the  habits  domestic. 
There  was  another  occasion,  also,  on  which 
ceremony  was  given  to  the  winds — when  the 
family  resorted  to  Croxton  Park  (a  small  seat 
near  Beivoir),  to  fish  in  the  extensive  ponds, 
&c.  These  times  of  relaxation  contrasted  de- 
lightfully with  the  etiquette  at  the  casUe.  After 
more  than  usual  ceremony,  or  more  abundant 
conviviality,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  the 
relief  and  pleasure  of  wandering  through  the 
deep  glades  and  secluded  paths  of  the  woods, 
catcmng  beetles,  moths,  butterflies,  and  collect- 
ing mosses,  lichens,  or  other  botanical  speci- 
mens ;  for  this  employment  carried  hb  imagina- 
tion to  those  walks  in  which  he  had  wandered 
so  frequentiy  with  hb  best  friend,  hb  chosen 
companion ;  and  he  already  longed  for  the  period  - 
when  he  could  call  a  country  parsonage  hb  own : 
nay,  he  was  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  to  ex- 
change hb  station  for  a  much  more  humble 
dwelling,  and  in  thb  mood  he  once  composed 
some  verses,  which  I  have  heard  him  repeat, 
acknowled^ng  they  were  not  of  the  moat  bril- 
liant description : — 

.    •*Oht  had  I  but  a  little  hat. 

That  I  might  hide  my  head  in  ; 
Where  never  gneat  might  dara  moleat 

Unweloome  or  unbidden. 
I  'd  take  the  Jolcea  of  other  follta. 

And  mine  shoold  then  ancoeed  *em. 
Nor  would  I  chide  a  little  pride, 

Or  heed  a  litde  freedom."    &e.  &e. 

Such  lines  might  easily  run  from  the  pea 
from  which  came,  in  after-days — 

*■  Strive  not  too  much  for  flivoor    aeem  at  eaae. 
And  rather  pUaaed  thyaelf,  than  bent  to 
Upon  thy  lord  with  decent  care  attend ; 
Be  not  too  near— thou  canat  not  be  a  friend 
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**  When  ladie*  ihig,  or  in  thy  presence  play, 
Do  not,  dear  Jchn,  in  rapture  melt  away : 
T  is  not  thy  part ;  there  will  be  listeners  round 
To  cry  divine,  and  doat  upon  the  sound : 
Remember,  too,  that  though  the  poor  have  ears, 
Tlkey  take  not  in  the  music  of  the  spheres." 

I  have  heard  my  father  mention  but  few  oc- 
currences in  this  period  of  his  life ;  and  if  I  had, 
the  privacy  of  a  family  is  not  to  be  invaded 
because  of  its  public  station.  But  one  incident 
I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  as  it  marked  a  trait 
in  the  Duke's  mind  peculiarly  pleasing — his 
strong  affection  for  hb  brother,  Lord  Robert 
Manners,  who  died  of  wounds  received  in  lead- 
ing his  Majesty's  ship  Resolution  against  the 
enemy's  line,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  me- 
morable 12th  of  April,  1782.  Some  short  time 
previous  to  his  Lordship's  death,  his  hat,  per- 
forated with  balls,  was  sent  at  the  Duke's  re- 
quest to  Belvoir  Castle.  The  Duke  first  held 
it  up  with  a  shout  of  exultation  and  triumph — 
glorying  in  the  bravery  of  his  beloved  brother ; 
and  then,  as  the  thought  of  his  danger  flashed 
suddenly  into  his  mind,  sank  on  his  chair  in  a 
burst  of  natural  and  irrepressible  feeling. 

Mr.  Crabbe  was  particularly  attached  to  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Robert  Thoroton,  a  relative  of 
the  family,  who  generally  resided  at  the  Castle. 
He  was,  it  Is  true,  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  of  the 
world,  but  distinguished  by  warm,  frank-hearted 
kindness,  and  ever  evinced  a  particular  predi- 
lection to  my  father.  He  was  remarked,  even 
in  the  Belvoir  hunt,  for  intrepid  boldness,  and 
once  spurred  his  horse  up  the  steep  terraces  to 
the  castle- walls —a  mad  feat !  Nor  was  he  much 
less  rash  when,  as  my  father  one  day  (in  an 
unusual  fit  of  juvenile  merriment)  was  pursuing 
him,  he  sprang  over  the  boundary  of  the  glacis — 
a  steep  and  formidable  precipice.  He  afterwards 
accompanied  the  Duke  to  Ireland,  and  is  men- 
.  tioned  in  the  singular  work  of  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
nngton.  After  the  Duke's  death,  he  was  in- 
volved in  difficulties ;  and,  under  the  maddening 
sufiSerings  of  an  incurable  disorder,  he  terminated 
his  existence.  Among  the  public  characters  of 
that  time,  the  visiters  at  Belvoir  who  paid  the 
most  attention  to  Mr.  Crabbe  were  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry,  the  Marauis  of  Lothian,  Dr. 
Watson  the  celebrated  Bbnop  of  Llandaff,  and 
Dr.  Glynn. 

A  few  months  after  Lord  Robert's  death,  my 
father  accompanied  his  Grace  for  a  few  days  to 
London,  and  went  with  him  to  the  studio  ot  the 
royal  academician  Stothard,  where  he  consoled 
his  sorrow  by  giving  directions  for  the  painting 
of  the  beautiful  picture  from  which  the  well- 
known  print  of  the  melancholy  event  is  en- 
graved. It  seems  to  have  been  on  this  occasion 
that  he  received  the  following  letter — 

From  Mr,  Burke. 
"  Deab  Sib,— I  do  not  know  bv  what  unlucky 
acddent  you  missed  the  note  I  left  for  you  at  my 


house.  I  wrote  besides  to  you  at  Belvoir.  If  you 
had  received  these  two  short  letters,  you  could  not 
want  an^  invitation  to  a  place  where  every  one  con- 
siders himself  as  infinitely  honoured  and  pleased 
by  your  presence. 

**  Mrs.  Burke  desires  her  best  compliments,  and 
trusts  that  you  will  not  let  the  holidays  pass  over 
without  a  visit  from  you.  I  have  got  the  poem ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  opened  it  I  don't  like  the  un- 
happy language  you  use  about  these  matters.  You 
do  not  easily  please  such  a  judgment  as  your  own — 
that  is  natural ;  but  where  you  are  difficult  ever}' 
one  else  will  be  charmed.  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  ever 
most  afifectionately  yours, 

"  Edmdnd  Burke." 

By  the  time  the  family  left  Belvoir  for  the 
London  season,  my  father  had  nearly  completed 
for  the  press  his  poem  of  **  The  Village,"  the 
conclusion  of  which  had  been  suggested  by 
the  untimely  death  of  Lord  Robert  Manners. 
Through  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  transmitted 
it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  whosekindness  was  such  that 
he  revised  it  carefully,  and  whose  opinion  of  its 
merits  was  expressed  in  a  note  whicn,  though  it 
has  often  been  printed,  I  must  allow  myself  the 
gratification  of  transcribing  here. 

Dr,  Johnson  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

"March  4,  1783. 

**  Sm,— I  have  sent  you  back  Mr.  Crabbe's  poem, 
which  I  read  with  great  delight.  It  is  original, 
vigorous,  and  elegant  The  alterations  which  I 
have  made  I  do  not  require  him  to  adopt ;  for  my 
lines  are,  perhaps,  not  often  better  than  his  own : 
but  he  may  take  mine  and  his  own  together,  and, 
perhaps,  between  them,  produce  something  better 
than  either.  He  is  not  to  think  his  copy  wantonly 
defaced :  a  wet  sponge  will  wash  all  the  red  lines 
away,  and  leave  the  pages  clean.  His  dedication 
will  be  least  liked:  it  were  better  to  contract  it 
into  a  short  sprightly  address.  I  do  not  doubt  of 
Mr.  Crabbe's  success.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Samuel  Johnson." 

Boswell  says,  "  The  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Crabbe's  admirable  poem,  as  to  the  false  notions 
of  rustic  happiness  and  rustic  virtue,  were  quite 
congenial  with  Dr.  Johnson's  own ;  and  he 
took  the  trouble  not  only  to  suggest  slight  cor- 
rections and  variations,  but  to  furnish  some  lines, 
when  he  thought  he  could  give  the  writer's 
mwming  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  manu- 
script. I  shall  give  an  instance,  marking  the 
original  by  Roman,  and  Johnson's  substitution  in 
Italic  characters :" 

"  *  In  fairer  scenes,  where  peaceful  pleasures  sfning, 
lltyms  the  pride  of  Mantuan  swains  might  sing ; 
But,  charmed  by  him,  or  smitten  with  his  views. 
Shall  modem  poets  court  the  Mantuan  muse  ? 
Prom  Truth  and  Nature  shsir  we  widely  stray. 
Where  Fancy  leads,  or  Virgil  led  the  way  ?  '* 

"  *  On  Mincio't  bmlitt  in  Casar's  bomtteous  reign. 
If  Tiitfrw  y&KNd  ihe  golden  age  again, 
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Must  tieepy  bards  the  JIattering  dream  proUmg, 
Meehaniek  echoes  of  the  Mantua»  song  f 
From  Truth  and  N(Aure  shall  we  widely  stray ^ 
Where  Virgil^  not  where  Fancy  leads  the  way  f '  ** 

"  Here,"  says  Boswell,  "  we  find  Dr.  John- 
son's poetical  and  critica]  powers  undiminished. 
I  must,  however,  observe,  that  the  aids  he  gave 
to  this  poem,  as  to  *  The  Traveller  *  and  *  De- 
serted Village '  of  Goldsmith,  were  so  small,  as 
by  no  means  to  impair  the  distinguished  merit 
of  the  author."*  Mr.  Boswell  ought  to  have 
added,  that  the  six  lines  he  quotes  formed  the 
only  passage  in  the  poem  that  was  not  in  sub- 
stance quite  the  author's  own.  The  manuscript 
was  also  again  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Mr. 
Burke ;  and  he  proposed  one  or  two  trivial 
alterations,  which  my  father's  grateful  feelings 
induced  him  to  adopt,  although  they  did  not 
appear  to  himself  improvements.  There  were 
not  wanting,  I  have  heard,  friends  in  Suffolk, 
who,  when  "  The  Yillaffe  "  came  out,  whispered 
that  **  the  manuscript  had  been  so  cobbled  by 
Burke  and  Johnson,  that  Crabbe  did  not  know 
it  again  when  it  was  returned  to  him."  If 
these  kind  persons  survived  to  read  '*  The  Parish 
Register,"  their  amiable  conjectures  must  have 
received  a  sufficient  rebuke. 

"  The  Village  "  was  published  in  May,  1783 ; 
and  its  success  exceeded  the  author's  utmost 
expectations.  It  was  praised  in  the  leadine 
journals ;  the  sale  was  rapid  and  extensive ;  and 
my  father's  reputation  was,  by  universal  con- 
sent, greatly  raised,  and  permanently  established 
by  this  poem.  "The  Library,"  and  "The 
Village,'  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  care  and 
zeal  with  which  the  young  poet  had  studied 
Pope ;  and,  without  doubt,  be  had  gradually, 
though  in  part  iierhaps  unconsciously,  formed 
his  own  style  mainly  on  that  polished  model. 
But  even  those  early  works,  and  especially 
"The  Village,"  fairly  entitled  Mr.  Crabbe  to 
a  place  far  above  the  "  raechanick  echoes "  of 
the  British  Virgil.  Both  poems  are  framed  on 
a  regular  and  classical  plan,— -perhaps,  in  that 
resp^,  they  may  be  eonsiderea  more  complete 
ana  faultless  than  any  of  his  later  pieces  ;  and 
though  it  Is  onljT  here  and  there  that  they  ex- 
hibit that  rare  union  of  force  and  minuteness  for 
which  the  author  was  afterwards  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished, yet  such  traces  of  that  marked  and 
extraordinary  peculiarity  appeared  in  detached 
places — above  all,  in  the  description  of  the 
Parish  Workhouse  in  "The  Village  "—that  it 
is  no  wonder  the  new  poet  should  at  once  have 
been  hailed  as  a  genius  of  no  slender  preten- 
sions. 

The  sudden  popularity  of  "  The  Village " 
must  have  producea,  after  the  numberless  slights 
and  disappointments  already  mentioned,  and 
even   after   the    tolerable   success    of    "  The 

*  Ooker'a  Boswell,  vol.  v.  p.  Ad. 


Library,"  about  as  strong  a  revulsion  in  my 
father's  mind  as  a  ducal  chaplaincy  in  his  cir- 
cumstances; but  there  was  no  change  in  his 
temper  or  manners.  The  successful  author  con- 
tinued as  modest  as  the  rejected  candidate  for 
publication  had  been  patient  and  long-sufier- 
mg. 

No  sleeping  apartment  being  vacant  at  the 
Duke  of  Rutland's  residence  in  Arlington  Street, 
Mr.  Crabbe  accidentally  procured  the  very 
rooms  shortly  before  occupied  by  the  highly 
talented,  but  rash  and  miserable  Hackman,  the 
infatuated  admirer  and  assassin  of  the  beautiful 
mistress  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Here  he 
again  found  himself  in  that'distineuished  society 
into  which  Mr.  Burke  had  introouced  him.  He 
now  very  frequently  passed  his  mornings  at  the 
easel  of'^  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  conversing  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  wnile  this  distinguished 
artist  was  employed  upon  that  celebrated  paint- 
ing the  Infant  Hercules,*  then  preparing  for 
the  Empress  of  Russia. 

I  heard  him  speak  of  no  public  character  of 
that  time  (except  Mr.  Burke)  with  that  warmth 
of  feeling  with  which  he  regarded  Sir  Joshua. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  in  some  respects, 
there  was  a  similarity  of  character— an  enlarged 
mind,  and  the  love  of  ease  and  freedom,  were 
common  to  both ;  but  it  b  probable  that  those 
qualities  also  prepossessed  my  father  greatly  in 
his  favour  which  he  himself  did  not  possess. 
Sir  Joshua  was  never  apparently  discomposed 
by  anything  under  the  sun — under  all  circum- 
stances, and  at  all  times,  he  was  ever  the  same 
cheerful,  mild  companion,  tlie  same  perfect  gen> 
tlcman— happy,  serene,  and  undisturbed.  My 
father  spoke  with  particular  pleasure  of  one  day 
passed  at  that  house,  when  his  Grace  of  Rut- 
land and  a  select  company  dined  there — Miss 
Palmer  the  great  artist's  niece,  afterwards  Mar- 
chioness of  Thomond,  presiding.  The  union 
of  complete,  and  even  homely,  comfort  and  ease 
with  perfect  polish  and  the  highest  manners, 
had  in  it  a  charm  which  impressed  the  day  espe- 
cially on  his  memory. 

It  was  now  considered  desirable  that  Mr. 
Crabbe,  as  the  chaplain  to  a  nobleman,  should 
have  a  university  degree;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  (Dr.  Watson)  vei^  kindly  entered  his 
name  on  the  boards  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, that  he  might  have  the  privilege  of  a 
degree,  after  a  certain  number  of  terms,  and 
without  residence. 

This  arrangement,  however,  had  hardly  been 
made,  when  ne  received  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  Lord  Thurlow;  and  this  is  another  of 
those  incidents  in  his  life,  which  I  much  regret 
that  he  himself  has  given  no  account  of ;  for  I 
should  suppose  many  expressions  characteristic  of 
the  rough  old  Chancellor  might  have  been  re- 

*  Sir  Joshua  mentioned  that  thb  was  hia  fourth  r^intii^ 
on  the  nune  canvaM. 
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corded.  My  father  only  said,  that,  before  he 
left  the  house,  his  noble  host,  telling  him,  that, 
**  by  G — d,  he  was  as  like  Parson  Adams  as 
tweiTe  to  a  dozen,"  gave  him  the  small  livings 
of  Frome  St.  Quintin,  and  Evershot,  in  Dorset- 
shire ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe,  that  he  might  be  en- 
titled to  hold  this  preferment,  immediately  ob- 
tuned  the  degree  or  LL.B.  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbary  (Dr.  Moore),  instead  of  waiting 
for  it  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  autumn  of  1783,  after  a  long  absence, 
my  father  went  to  Suffolk;  and  Miss  Elmy 
being  then  at  Beccles  with  her  mother,  he  bent 
his  steps  thither;  and  it  was  in  one  of  their 
rides  in  that  neighbourhood,  that  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  view  the  great  and  memorable 
meteor  which  appeared  in  the  month  of  August 
in  that  year.  At  that  moment  my  mother  and 
he  were  returning,  in  the  evening,  over  a  wide 
open  common  near  Beccles.  It  v^'as  late,  dull, 
and  cloudy :  in  an  instant  the  dark  mass  opened 
jost  in  front  of  them.  The  clouds  were  rolled 
bock  like  a  scroll ;  and  the  glorious  phenomenon 
burst  forth  as  large  as  the  moon,  but  infinitely 
more  brilliant;  majestically  sailed  across  the 
heavens,  varying  its  form  every  instant,  and,  as 
it  were,  unfoldinfi^  its  substance  in  successive 
dieaths  of  fire,  and  scattering  lesser  meteors,  as 
it  moved  alon^.  My  mother,  who  happened  to 
be  riding  behind,  said  that,  even  at  tiiat  awful 
moment  (for  she  concluded  that  the  end  of  all 
things  was  at  hand),  she  was  irresistibly  struck 
with  my  father's  attitude.  He  had  raised  him- 
self from  hb  horse,  lifted  his  arm,  and  spread 
his  hand  towards  the  object  of  admiration  and 
terror,  and  appeared  transfixed  with  astonish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Crabbe  returned  from  thence  to  Belvoir, 
and  again  went  to  London  with  the  family  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  year.  Being  now  in  circum- 
stances which  enabled  him  to  afford  himself  a 
view  of  those  spectacles  which  he  had  hitherto 
abstained  from,  and  with  persons  who  invited 
him  to  accompany  them,  he  went  occasionally  to 
the  theatres,  especially  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons.  Of 
her  talents  he  expressed,  of  course,  the  most  un- 
bounded admiration ;  but  I  have  heard  him  also 
speak  of  Mrs.  Abingdon  and  Mrs.  Jordan  (the 
latter  especially,  in  Uie  character  of  Sir  Harry 
Wildair),  in  such  terms  as  proved  that  he  fully 
appreciated  the  exquisite  grace,  and  then  un- 
rivalled excellency,  of  those  comic  actresses. 
Being  one  night  introduced  hy  Mr.  Thoroton 
into  me  box  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  equerries, 
bis  royal  highness  inquired,  with  some  displea- 
sure, who  he  was  that  had  so  intruded  tiiere ; 
but  hearingit  was  the  poetical  chaplain  of  his 
friend  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  he  expressed  him- 
self satisfied,  and  a  short  time  after,  Mr.  Crabbe 
was  presented  to  his  royal  highness  by  his  noble 
patron. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1783,  it  was  fixed 


that  his  Grace  of  Rutland  should  soon  be  ap- 
pointed Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Had  the 
Chancellor's  livinp,  which  Mr.  Crabbe  held, 
been  of  any  considerable  value,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  embraced  this  opportunity  to  retire 
and  setUe ;  but  the  income  derived  from  them 
was  very  trifling,  and,  as  it  happened,  no  pre- 
ferment on  the  Belvoir  list  was  then  vacant;  and 
therefore,  when  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
remain  on  this  side  the  l^hannel  and  marry,  the 
Duke  very  obligingly  invited  him  to  make  the 
castie  his  home,  till  something  permanent  could 
be  arranged.  At  parting,  the  Duke  presented 
him  ^ith  a  portrait  of  Pope,  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  and  assured  him  it  was  hb  intention  to 
place  him  in  an  eligible  situation  on  the  first 
opportunity.  He  littie  thought  at  that  time 
(nis  Grace  being  by  but  a  few  months  his  senior) 
that  he  should  never  see  hi«  kind  and  noble 
patron  again. 

By  some  it  has  been  thought  remarkable  that 
Mr.  Crabbe,  recommended  to  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land by  such  a  character  as  Mr.  Burke,  and 
afterwards  by  hb  own  reputation  and  conduct, 
should  not  have  accompanied  his  Grace  to  Dub- 
lin, and  fipally  been  installed  in  a  dignitary's 
seat  in  some  Irish  cathedral.  Whether  he  had 
the  offer  of  proceeding  to  Ireland  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  would  have  been  extremely  inconsistent 
with  hb  strong  attachment  to  Miss  Elmy,  and 
hb  domestic  disposition  and  habits,  to  have  ac- 
cepted it ;  and  his  irregular  education  was  an 
effectual  bar  to  any  very  high  preferment  in  the 
church.  Thiit  he  should  not  desire  to  retain 
his  chaplaincy,  was  not  only  to  be  attributed  to 
hb  wbh  to  settie,  but  his  consciousness  that  he 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  hold  such  an 
office.  In  ftici,  neither  nature  nor  circumstances 
had  qualified  him  for  it.  The  aristocracy  of 
genius  approaches  toe  near  the  aristocracy  of 
station :  superiority  of  talent  is  apt,  without  in- 
tention, to  betray  occasional  presumption.  It 
b  true,  subserviency  would  be  aJways  despised ; 
but  a  cool,  collected  mind— never  thrown  off  its 
guard— pleased  with  what  passes— entering  into 
the  interests  of  the  day,  but  never  betrayed  into 
enthusiasm, — is  an  indispensable  qualification 
for  that  station.  Mr.  Crabbe  could  never  con- 
ceal his  feelings,  and  he  felt  strongly.  He  was 
not  a  stoic,  and  freedom  of  living  was  prevalent 
in  almost  all  large  establishments  of  that  period  ; 
and,  when  the  conversation  was  interesting,  he 
might  not  always  retire  as  early  as  prudence 
night  suggest;  nor,  perhaps,  did  he  at  all 
times  put  a  bridle  to  his  tongue,  for  he  might 
feel  the  riches  of  his  intellect  more  than  the 
poverty  of  his  station.  It  is  also  probable  that, 
brought  up  in  the  warehouse  of  Slaughdcn,  and 
among  the  uneducated,  though  nature  had  given 
him  the  disposition  of  a  gentleman—  the  polite- 
ness of  a  mild  and  Christian  spirit — he  may  at 
that  early  period  have  retained  some  repulsive 
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marks  of  the  degree  from  whence  be  had  so 
lately  risen  ;  he  could  hardly  have  acquired  all 
at  once  the  ease  and  self-possession  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  I  must  also 
add,  that  although  he  owed  his  introduction  to 
Burke,  his  adherence,  however  mild,  to  the  Whig 
tenets  of  Burke's  party  may  not  have  much  grati- 
fied the  circles  of  Belvoir. 

These  circumstances  will  easily  account  for 
his  not  accompanying  the  family  into  Ireland, 
without  supposing  the  least  neglect  or  unkind- 
ness  in  his  patrons,  or  any  insensibility  on  their 
part  to  his  sterling  merits :  on  the  contrary,  he 
never  ceased  to  receive  from  every  individual  of 
that  noble  house  the  strongest  testimonies  of 
their  regard ;  and  he  was  not  only  most  amply 
satisfied  with  the  favours  they  had  conferred, 
but  felt  a  strong  personal  attachment  to  the 
members  of  the  Uimily  of  both  generations. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  Duke  embarked  for 
Ireland,  my  father  once  more  repaired  to  Suf- 
folk, and  hastened  to  Beccles  with  the  grateful 
intelligence  that  he  was  at  length  entitled,  with- 
out imprudence,  to  claim  the  long-pledged  hand 
of  Miss  Elmy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
1784—1792. 

Mr.  Crabbe  marries — He  resides  succeniTely  at  Belvoir  Castle, 
at  his  Curacy  of  Statbern,  and  at  his  Rectory  of  Muston — 
Increase  of  his  Family— Publication  of  **  "Die  Newspaper  •* 
—Visits  and  Journeys— His  mode  of  life,  Occupations,  and 
Amusements. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1783,  my  father  and 
mother  were  married  in  the  church  of  Beccles, 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Routh,  father  to  the  learned 
and  venerable  president  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Shortly  after,  they  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  apartments  destined  for  their  use, 
at  Belvoir  Castle;  but,  although  there  were 
many  obvious  advantages  to  a  couple  of  narrow 
income  in  this  position,  and  although  the  noble 
owner  of  the  seat  had  given  the  most  strict 
orders  that  their  convenience  should  be  con- 
sulted in  every  possible  manner  by  his  servants, 
it  was  soon  found  to  be  a  disagreeable  thing  to 
inhabit  the  house,  and  be  attended  by  the  do- 
mestics, of  an  absent  family  ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe, 
before  a  year  and  a  half  had  elapsed,  took  the 
neighbouring  curacy  of  Stathem,  and  trans- 
ferred himself  to  the  humble  parsonage  attached 
to  that  office,  in  the  village  of  the  same  name. 
A  child  born  to  my  parents,  while  still  at  Bel- 
voir, survived  but  a  few  hours ;  their  next,  the 
writer  of  these  pages,  saw  the  light  at  Stathem, 
in  November,  1785.  They  continued  to  reside 
in  this  obscure  parsonage  for  four  years  ;  during 
which  two  more  children  were  added  to  their 
household, ~ John  Crabbe,  so  long  the  affection- 


ate and  unwearied  assistant  of  his  father  in  his 
latter  days  (bom  in  1787), — and  a  daughter 
(bom  in  1789),  who  died  in  infancy. 

Of  these  four  years,  my  father  often  said  they 
were,  on  the  whole,  the  very  happiest  in  his  life. 
My  mother  and  he  could  now  ramble  together 
at  their  ease,  amidst  the  rich  woods  of  Belvoir, 
without  any  of  the  painful  feelings  which  had 
before  chequered  his  enjoyment  of  the  place  :  at 
home,  a  garden  afforded  him  healthful  exercise 
and  unfailing  amusement ;  and  his  situation  as  a 
curate  prevented  him  from  being  drawn  into 
any  sort  of  unpleasant  disputes  with  the  villagers 
about  him.  His  great  resource  and  employment 
was,  I  believe,  from  the  first,  the  study  of  na- 
tural history:  he  cultivated  botany,  especially 
that  of  the  grasses,  with  insatiable  ardour.  En- 
tomology was  another  especial  favourite ;  and  he 
gradually  made  himself  expert  in  some  branches 
of  geological  science  also.  He  copied  with  his 
own  hand  several  expensive  works  on  such  sub- 
jects, of  which  his  situation  could  only  ]>ermit 
him  to  obtain  a  temporary  loan;  and,  though 
manual  dexterity  was  never  his  forte,  he  even 
drew  and  coloured  after  the  prints  in  some  of 
these  books  with  tolerable  success :  but  this  sort 
of  labour,  he,  after  a  little  while,  discontinued, 
as  an  unprofitable  waste  of  time.  I  may  also 
add,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  habits  of 
the  clergy  then  resident  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir, 
he  made  some  efforts  to  become  a  sportsman ;  but 
he  wanted  precision  of  eye  and  hand  to  use  the 
gun  with  success.  As  to  coursing,  the  cry  of 
the  first  hare  he  saw  killed,  struck  him  as  so  like 
the  wail  of  an  infant,  that  he  tumed  heart- sick 
from  the  spot:  and,  in  a  word,  although  Mr. 
Crabbe  did,  for  a  season,  make  his  appearance 
now  and  then  in  a  garb  which  none  that  knew 
him  in  his  latter  days  could  ever  have  suspected 
him  of  assuming,  the  velveteen  jacket  and  all 
its  appurtenances  were  soon  laid  aside  for  ever. 

He  had  another  employment,  which,  indeed, 
he  never  laid  aside  until,  many  years  after  this 
time,  he  became  the  rector  of  a  populous  town. 
At  Stathem,  and  at  all  his  successive  country 
residences,  my  father  continued  to  practise  his 
original  profession  among  such  poor  people  as 
chose  to  solicit  his  aid.  The  contents  of  his 
medicine  chest,  and,  among  the  rest,  cordials, 
were  ever  at  their  service :  he  grudged  no  per- 
sonal fatigue  to  attend  the  sick-bed  of  the  pea- 
sant, in  the  double  capacity  of  nhysicnan  and 
priest ;  and  had  often  great  difficulty  in  circum- 
scribing his  practice  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
the  poor,  for  the  farmers  would  willingly  have 
been  attended  gratis  also.  On  some  occasions, 
he  was  obliged  to  act  even  as  accoucheur.  I 
cannot  quit  this  matter  without  observing,  that 
I  have  heard  it  said,  by  persons  who  had  met 
my  father  in  humble  abodes  of  distress,  that, 
however  nature  might  have  disqualified  him  for 
the  art  of  a  surgeon,  he  exhibited  a  sagacity 
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which,  under  better  circumstances,  might  have 
conducted  him  to  no  mean  rank  as  a  physician. 

In  the  course  of  1784,  my  father  contributed 
a  brief  memoir  of  Lord  Robert  Manners  to  the 
Annual  Register,  published  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
Dodsley ;  and  in  1785  he  appeared  again  as  a 
poet.  "  The  Newspaper,"  then  published,  was 
conndcred  as  in  all  respects  of  tne  same  class 
and  merits  with**  The  Library  ;'*  and  the  au- 
thor was  anew  encouraged  by  the  critics,  and 
by  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Burke  and  others  of  his 
eminent  friends  in  London.  Yet,  successful  as 
his  poetical  career  had  been,  and  highly  flatter- 
ing as  was  the  reception  which  his  works  had 
procured  him  in  the  polished  circles  of  life,  if  we 
except  a  Talucless  sermon  put  forth  on  the 
death  of  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  in 
1787,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  which  he  contributed  to 
Mr.  Nichols's  account  of  Leicestershire,  shortly 
afterwards,  he,  from  this  time,  withdrew  entirely 
from  the  public  view.  His  **  Parish  Register 
was  poblished  at  the  interval  of  ttoenty-two  years 
after  **  The  Newspaper  ;*'  and,  from  his  thirty- 
first  year  to  his  fifty- second,  he  buried  himself 
completely  in  the  obscurity  of  domestic  and  vil- 
lage life,  hardly  catching,  irom  time  to  time,  a 
sngle  dimpse  of  the  brilliant  society  in  which 
he  had  for  a  season  been  welcomed,  and  gra- 
dually forgotten  as  a  Uving  author  by  the  public, 
who  only,  generally  speaking,  continued  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  Crabbe  from  the 
extended  circulation  of  certain  striking  passages 
in  his  early  poems,  through  their  admission  into 
"  The  El^^nt  Extracts.**^  It  might,  under  such 
circumstances,  excite  littie  surprise,  if  I  should 
skip  hastily  over  the  whole  interval  from  1785 
to  1807 — or  even  down  to  my  father's  sixtieth 
year  (1813),  when  he  at  last  reappeared  in 
the  metropolis,  and  figured  as  a  member  of 
Tarioos  literary  institutions  there,  and  among  the 
UonSy  as  they  are  called,  of  fashionable  life ; — 
bat  I  feel  that,  in  doing  so,  I  should  be  guilty 
of  a  grave  omission ;  and  I  hope  the  son  of  such 
a  &ther  will  be  pardoned  for  cfesiring  to  dwell  a 
little  on  him  as  he  appeared  in  those  relations 
which  are  the  especial  test  of  moral  worth — 
which,  if  well  sustained,  can  impart  a  brightness 
to  the  highest  intellectual  reputation,  and  which 
dwell  on  my  memory  as  affording  the  most  esti- 
mable traits  of  his  character. 

Not  long  after  his  marriage,  in  passing  through 
London,  on  his  way  to  visit  bis  livings  in  Dor- 
setshire, he  had  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  his 
wife  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke,  when  he  and  she 
experienced  the  kindest  reception ;  but  this  was 
oniy  a  casual  glimpse  of  his  illustrious  friend.  I 
believe  my  fauier  offered  him  the  dedication  of 
"  The  Newspaper,"  as  well  as  of  some  of  his 
earlier  publications  ;  but  that  great  man,  proba- 
bly from  modesty,  declined  anything  of  this 
kind ;  and  as  for  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  no  doubt, 


must  have  been  the  next  in  his  view,  that  giant 
of  literature  was  by  this  time  lost  to  the  world. 
In  Dorsetshire,  they  were  hospitably  received 
by  Mr.  Baker,  once  a  candidate  for  ttit  county ; 
and  they  returned  charmed  with  their  excursion, 
yet  resumed  with  undiminished  zest  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  quiet  littie  parsonage. 

Never,  indeed,  was  any  man  more  fitted  for 
domestic  life  than  my  father;  and,  but  for  cir- 
cumstances not  under  his  control — especially 
the  delicate  state  of  health  into  which  my  mo- 
ther ere  long  declined — I  am  sure  no  man 
would  have  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  every  sort 
of  domestic  happiness.  His  attachment  to  his 
family  was  boundless ;  but  his  contentment  under 
a  Ions  temporary  oblivion  may  a!so,  in  great 
part,  be  accounted  for,  by  the  unwearied  acti- 
vity of  his  mind.  As  the  chief  characteristic  of 
his  heart  was  benevolence,  so  that  of  his  mind 
was  a  buoyant  exuberance  of  thought  and  per- 
petual exercise  of  intellect.  Thus  he  had  an 
inexhaustible  resource  within  himself,  and  never 
for  a  moment,  I  may  say,  suffered  under  that 
enntd  which  drives  so  many  from  solitude  to  the 
busy  search  for  notoriety.  I  can  safely  assert, 
that,  from  the  earliest  time  I  recollect  him, 
down  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  ^ear  before  his  death, 
I  never  saw  him  (unless  m  company)  seated  in 
a  chair,  enjoying  what  is  called  a  lounge — that 
is  to  say,  doing  nothing.  Out  of  doors  he  had 
always  some  object  in  view— a  flower,  or  a 
pebble,  or  his  note-book,  in  his  hand ;  and  in 
the  house,  if  he  was  not  writing,  he  was  read- 
ing. He  read  aloud  very  often,  even  when 
walking,  or  seated  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  in 
the  huge  old  fashioned  one-horse  chaise,  heavier 
than  a  modem  chariot,  in  which  they  nsually 
were  conveyed  in  their  littie  excursions,  and  the 
conduct  of  which  he,  from  awkwardness  and 
absence  of  mind,  prudently  relinquished  to  my 
mother  on  all  occasions.  Some  may  be  surprised 
to  hear  me  speak  of  his  writing  so  much ;  but 
the  fact  is,  tiiat  though  he  for  so  many  years 
made  no  fresh  appeal  to  the  public  voice,  he  was 
all  that  time  busily  engaged  in  composition. 
Numberless  were  the  manuscripts  which  he 
completed ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  never 
destined  to  see  the  light.  I  can  well  remember 
more  than  one  grand  incremation— not  in  the 
chimney,  for  the  bulk  of  paper  to  be  consumed 
would  have  endangered  the  house — but  in  the 
open  air— and  with  what  glee  his  children  vied 
in  assisting  him,  stirring  up  the  fire,  and  bring- 
ing him  fresh  loads  of  the  fuel  as  fast  as  their 
little  legs  would  enable  them.  What  the  various 
works  thus  destroyed  treated  of,  I  cannot  tell  ; 
but  among  them  was  an  Essay  on  Botany  in 
English ;  which,  after  he  had  made  great  pro- 
gress in  it,  my  father  laid  aside,  in  consequence 
merely,  I  believe,  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
late  Mr.  Davies,  vice-master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  with  whom  he  had  become  casudly 
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Acquainted,  and  who,  though  little  dnged  with 
academical  peculiarities,  could  not  stomach  the 
notion  of  degrading  such  a  science  by  treating  of 
it  in  a  modem  language. 

My  father  used  to  say  that,  had  this  treatise 
come  out  at  the  time  when  his  friend  arrested  its 
progress,  he  mieht  perhaps  have  had  the  honour 
of  being  considered  as  the  first  discoverer  of 
more  than  one  addition  to  the  British  Flora, 
since  those  days  introduced  to  notice,  classed  and 
named,  by  other  naturalists.  I  remember  his 
mentioning,  as  one  instance,  the  humble  trefoil, 
now  known  as  the  TiifoUum  mffbcahtm.  But, 
even  if  Mr.  Crabbe  had  sent  no  '*  Parish  Re- 
gister" before  him,  when  he,  after  his  long 
retirement,  reappeared  in  the  upper  walks  of 
life,  there  would  nave  been  no  possibility  of  sus- 
pecting that  his  village  existence  had  been  one 
of  intellectual  torpor.  He  mixed,  on  that  occa- 
sion, with  a  much  wider  circle  than  that  to  which 
Burke  introduced  him  ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  the 
few  who  could  compare  what  he  then  was  with 
what  he  had  been  on  his  first  debuty  that  all 
his  social  feelings  had  been  quickened,  all  his 
mental  powers  expanded  and  strengthened,  in 
the  interval  that  had  passed.  Why,  such  being 
the  case,  he  for  so  g^at  a  period  of  his  life 
remained  unmoved  by  the  stimuli  of  reputation 
or  money,  or  the  pleasure  of  select  society,  is  a 
question  which  will  never,  I  suppose,  be  quite 
satisfactorily  answered. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  the  summer  of  1787,  that 
m^  lather  was  seized,  one  fine  summer*s  day, 
with  so  intense  a  longing  to  see  the  sea,  from 
which  he  had  never  before  been  so  long  absent, 
that  he  mounted  his  horse,  rode  alone  to  the 
coast  of  Lincolnshire,  sixty  miles  from  his  house, 
dipped  in  the  waves  that  washed  the  beach  of 
Alaborough,  and  returned  to  Stathem. 

During  my  father's  residence  here,  and  also 
at  hb  other  country  places,  he  very  rarely  either 
paid  or  received  visits,  except  in  his  clerical  ca- 
pacity ;  but  there  was  one  friend  whose  expand- 
ing versatility  of  mind  and  rare  colloquial  talents 
made  him  a  most  welcome  visiter  at  Stathem— 
and  he  was  a  very  frequent  one.  I  allude  to 
Dr.  Edmund  Cartwright,  a  poet  and  a  mecha- 
nbt  of  no  small  eminence,  who  at  this  period 
was  the  incumbent  of  Goadby,  and  occasionally 
lived  there,  though  his  principal  residence  was 
at  Doncaster,  where  vast  machines  were  worked 
under  his  direction.  Few  persons  could  tell  a 
good  story  so  well ;  no  man  could  make  more  of 
a  trite  one.  I  can  just  remember  him — the 
portly,  dignified,  old  gentleman  of  the  last  ge- 
neration— grave  and  polite,  but  full  of  humour 
and  spirit.  In  the  summer  of  1787,  my  father 
and  mother  paid  Dr.  Cartwright  a  vbit  at  Don- 
caster  ;  but  when  she  entered  the  vast  building, 
full  of  engines  thundering  with  resbtleas  power, 
yet  under  the  apparent  management  of  children, 
the  bare  idea  of  the  inevitable  hazard  attendant 


on  such  stupendous  undertakings,  quite  overcame 
her  feelings,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  On 
their  return,  Mrs.  Elmy  paid  them  a  visit,  and 
remained  for  some  months  with  them.  My  mo- 
ther's mother  was  a  calm,  composed,  cheerful 
old  lady,  such  as  all  admire,  and  as  grandchildren 
adore.  She  had  su^red  many  heavy  afflictions, 
and  had  long  made  it  her  aim  to  suppress  all 
violent  emotions ;  and  she  succeeded,  ir  perfect 
serenity  of  appearance,  and  the  ultimate  age 
of  ninety-two,  be  fair  indications  of  the  peace 
within. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  occurred  a  most 
unexpected  event,  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded—the untimely  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, at  the  vice-regal  palace,  in  Ireland.  My 
father  had  a  strong  personal  regard  for  his 
Grace,  and  grieved  sincerely  for  the  loss  of  a 
kind  and  condescending  friend.  Had  he  che- 
rished ambitious  views,  he  might  have  grieved 
for  himself  too.  I  have  stated,  that  the  Duke's 
disposition  was  generous  and  social :  these  traits 
meeting  the  spirit  of  the  Irish,  whom  it  was  hb 
wish  to  attach,  and  the  customs  of  that  period 
unhappily  tempting  him  to  prolonged  festivity, 
he  became  a  prey  to  an  attack  of  fever ;  and  tlie 
medical  attendants  were  said  to  have  overlooked 
that  nice  point,  in  inflammatory  cases,  where  re- 
duction should  cease.  He  was  only  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age ;  leaving  a  young  and 
lovely  widow,  with  six  children,  the  eldest  in 
his  ninth  year.  His  remains  were  brought  to 
Belvoir  Castle,  to  be  interred  in  the  family  vault 
at  Bottesford,  and  my  father,  of  course,  was  pre- 
sent at  the  melancholy  solemnity. 

The  widowed  Duchess  did  not  forget  the  pro^ 
t^4  of  her  lamented  husband :  kindly  desirous 
of  retaining  him  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  ^'ave 
him  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  earnestly 
requesting  him  to  exchange  the  two  small  liv- 
ings Mr.  Crabbe  held  in  Dorsetshire  for  two  of 
superior  value  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir.  My  father 
proceeded  to  London  but  was  not,  on  this  occa* 
sion,  very  courteously  received  by  Lord  Thurlow. 
"  No,"  he  growled  ;  **  by  G— d,  I  will  not  do 
thb  for  any  man  in  England.*'  But  he  did  it, 
nevertheless,  for  a  woman  in  England.  The 
good  Duchess,  on  arriving  in  town,  waited  on 
him  personally,  to  renew  her  request ;  and  he 
yielded.  My  father,  having  passed  the  neces- 
sary examination  at  Lambeth,  received  a  dbpen- 
sation  from  the  Archbbhop,  and  became  rector 
of  Muston,  in  Leicestershire,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing parish  of  Allington,  in  Lincolnshire. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  February,  1789,  that 
Mr.  Crabbe  left  Stathem,  and  brought  his  fa- 
mily to  the  parsonage  of  Muston.  Soon  after 
thb  hb  father  died.  My  grandfather,  soon 
after  my  grandmother's  death,  had  married 
again;  and  his  new  wife  bringing  home  with 
her  several  children  by  a  former  husband,  the 
house  became  still  more  uncomfortable  than  it 
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had  for  many  years  before  been  to  the  members 
of  bis  own  fanuly.  It  was  on  the  appearance  of 
these  strangers  that  my  uncle  William,  the  hero 
of  the  **  Parting  Hour,"  went  to  sea,  never  to 
return.  For  many  years,  the  old  man's  habits 
had  been  undermining  his  health ;  but  his  end 
was  sudden. 

I  am  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  my  father's 
life,  when  I  became  conscious  of  existence ; 
when,  if  the  happiness  I  experienced  was  not 
quite  perfect,  there  was  only  alloy  enough  to 
make  it  felt  the  more.  The  reader  himself  will 
judee  what  must  have  been  the  lot  of  a  child  of 
such  parents — how  indulgence  and  fondness  were 
minfffed  with  care  and  solicitude. 

What  a  pi^  it  seems  that  the  poignant  feelings 
of  early  youth  should  ever  be  blunted,  and,  as  it 
were,  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  manhood ; 
that  they  cannot  remain,  together  with  the 
stronger  stimuli  of  mature  passions — passions  so 
liable  to  make  the  heart  ultimately  selfish  and 
cold.  It  is  true,  no  one  could  endure  the 
thoughts  of  remaining  a  child  for  ever;  but  with 
all  that  we  gain,  as  we  advance,  some  of  the 
finer  and  bc^er  spirit  of  the  mind  appears  to 
evaporate ;  seldom  do  we  again  feel  tliose  acute 
and  innocent  impressions,  which  recalling  for  a 
moment,  one  could  almost  cry  to  retain.  Now 
and  then,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  this 
youthful  tenderness  of  feeling  does  return,  when 
the  spirits  are  depressed  eiuier  by  iatigue  or 
illness,  or  some  other  softening  circumstance ; 
and  then,  especially  if  we  should  happen  to  hear 
some  pleasing  melody,  even  chimes  or  distant 
bells,  a  flood  of  early  remembrances  and  warm 
affections  flows  into  the  mind,  and  we  dwell  on 
the  past  with  the  fondest  regret ;  for  such  scenes 
are  never  to  return :  yet,  Uiough  painful,  these 
impresnons  are  ever  mingled  with  delight ;  we 
are  tenadous  of  their  duration,  and  feel  the 
better  for  the  transient  susceptibility : — indeed 
transient ;  for  soon  the  music  ceases,  the  fatigue 
yields  to  rest,  the  mind  recovers  its  strength, 
and  straightway  all  is  (to  such  salutary  sen- 
sations) cold  and  insensible  as  marble.  Surely 
the  most  delightful  ideas  one  could  connect  with 
this  sublunary  state  would  be  a  union  of  these 
vivid  impressions  of  infancy  with  the  warmth 
and  purity  of  passion  in  early  youth,  and  the 
judgment  of  maturity : — perliaps  such  a  union 
might  fiiintly  shadow  the  blesseoness  that  may  be 
hereafter. 

How  delightful  is  it  to  recall  the  innocent 
feelings  of  unbounded  love,  confidence,  and 
respect,  associated  with  my  earliest  visions  of 
my  parents.  They  appeared  to  their  children  not 
only  good,  but  free  from  any  taint  of  the  cor- 
ruption common  to  our  nature ;  and  such  was 
the  strength  of  the  impressions  then  received, 
that  hanSy  could  subsequent  experience  ever 
enable  our  judgments  to  modify  them.  Many  a 
happy  and  indulged  child  has,  no  doubt,  partaken 


in  the  same  fond  exaggeration ;  but  ours  surely 
had  every  thin?  to  excuse  it. 

Always  visibly  happy  in  the  happiness  of  others, 
especially  of  children,  our  father  entered  into  all 
our  pleasures,  and  soothed  and  cheered  us  in  all 
our  little  griefs  with  such  overflowing  tenderness, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  we  almost  worshipped 
him.  My  first  recollection  of  him  is  of  his 
carrying  me  up  to  his  private  room  to  ])rayers,  in 
tlie  summer  evenings,  about  sunset,  and  reward- 
ing my  silence  and  attention  afterwards  with  a 
view  of  the  flower-garden  through  his  prism. 
Then  I  recall  the  delight  it  was  to  me  to  be 
permitted  to  sleep  with  him  during  a  confine- 
ment of  my  mother's,«-how  I  longed  for  tlie 
morning,  because  then  he  would  be  sure  to  tell 
me  some  fairy  tale,  of  his  pwft  invention,  all 
sparkling  vrith  gold  and  diamonds,  magic  foun- 
tains and  enchanted  princesses.  In  the  eye  of 
memory  I  can  still  see  him  as  he  was  at  that  period 
of  his  life, — his  fatherly  countenance,  unmixed 
with  any  of  the  less  loveable  expressions  that,  in 
too  many  faces,  obscure  that  character — but  pre- 
eminently J^^/y  ;  conveying  the  ideas  of  kind- 
ness, intefiect,  and  purity;  his  manner  grave, 
manly,  and  cheerful,  in  unison  with  his  hign  and 
open  forehead :  his  very  attitudes,  whether  as  he 
sat  absorbed  in  the  arrangement  of  his  minerals, 
shells,  and  insects— or  as  he  laboured  in  his 
garden  until  his  naturally  pale  complexion  ac- 
quired a  tinge  of  fresh  healthy  red ;  or  as, 
coming  lightly  towards  us  with  some  unexpected 
present,  his  smile  of  indescribable  benevolence 
spoke  exultation  in  the  foretaste  of  our  rap- 
tures. 

But  I  think,  even  earlier  than  these  are  my 
first  recollections  of  my  mother.  I  think  the 
very  earliest  is  of  her  as  combing  mj  hair  one 
evenine,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  which  hardly 
broke  the  long  shadows  of  the  room,  and  singing 
the  plaintive  air  of  **  Kitty  Fell,"  till,  though  1 
could  not  have  been  more  than  three  years  old, 
the  melody  found  its  way  into  my  heart,  and  the 
tears  dropped  down  so  profusely  that  I  was  glad 
the  darkness  concealed  them.  How  mysterious 
b  shame  without  guilt ! 

There  are  few  situations  on  earth  more  en- 
viable than  that  of  a  child  on  his  first  journey 
with  indulgent  parents ;  there  is  perpetual  excite- 
ment and  novelty, — *'  amne  ignohtm  pro  mag- 
niflco" — and  at  the  same  time  a  perfect  freedom 
from  care.  This  blessed  ignorance  of  limits  and 
boundaries,  and  absence  of  all  forecast,  form  the 
very  charm  of  the  enchantment;  each  town 
appears  indefinitely  vast,  each  day  as  if  it  were 
never  to  have  a  close :  no  decline  of  any  kind 
being  dreamt  of,  the  present  is  enjoyed  in  a  way 
whofly  impossible  with  those  who  have  a  long 
past  to  remember,  and  a  dark  future  to  antici- 
pate. Never  can  I  forget  my  first  excursion 
into  Suflblk,  in  company  with  my  parents.  It 
was  in  the  month  of  September,  1790 — (shortly 
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after  my  mother  had  recovered  from  her  confine- 
ment with  her  fourth  son,  Edmund  Crabbe,  who 
died  in  his  siith  year), — that,  dressed  in  my 
firet  suit  of  boy's  clothes  (and  that  scarlet),  in 
the  height  of  a  delicious  season,  I  was  mounted 
beside  them  in  their  huge  old  p^g,  and  visited 
the  scenes  and  the  persons  familiar  to  me,  from 
my  earliest  nursery  days,  in  their  conversation 
and  anecdotes.  Sometimes,  as  we  proceeded,  my 
father  read  aloud;  sometimes  ho  left  us  for  a 
while  to  botanise  among  the  hedgerows,  and 
returned  with  some  unsightly  weed  or  bunch  of 
moss,  to  him  precious.  Then,  in  the  evening, 
when  we  had  reached  our  inn,  the  happy  child, 
instead  of  being  sent  early  as  usual  to  oed,  was 
permitted  to  stretch  himself  on  the  carpet,  while 
the  reading  wal  resumed,  blending  with  sounds 
which,  from  novelty,  appeared  delightful, — the 
buzzing  of  the  bar,  the  rattling  of  wheels,  the 
horn  of  the  nuul-coach,  the  gay  clamour  of  the 
streets— evei^thing  to  excite  and  astonish,  in 
the  midst  of  safety  and  repose.  My  father'^ 
.countenance  at  such  moments  is  still  before  me ; 
— with  what  ^ntle  sympathy  did  he  seem  to 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  childhood  1 

On  the  third  day  we  reached  Parham,  and  I 
was  introduced  to  a  set  of  manners  and  customs, 
of  which  there  remains,  perhaps,  no  counterpart 
in  the  present  day.  My  great-uncle's  establish- 
ment was  that  of  the  nrst-rate  yeoman  of  that 
period — the  Yeoman  that  already  began  to  be 
staled  by  courtesy  an  Esquire.  Mr.  Tovell 
might  possess  an  estate  of  some  eight  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  a  portion  of  which  be  himself 
cultivated.  Educatea  at  a  mercantile  school,  he 
often  said  of  himself,  '*  Jack  will  never  make  a 
gentleman ;"  yet  he  had  a  native  dignity  of  mind 
and  of  manners,  which  might  have  enabled  him 
to  pass  muster  in  that  chan^r  with  any  but  very 
fastidious  critics.  His  house  was  large,  and  the 
surrounding  moat,  the  rookery,  the  ancient  dove- 
cot, and  the  well-stored  fishponds,  were  such  as 
might  have  suited  a  gentleman's  seat  of  some 
consequence ;  but  one  side  of  the  house  imme»- 
diately  overiooked  a  farm-yard,  full  of  all  sorts 
of  domestic  animals,  and  the  scene  of  constant 
bustle  and  noise.  On  entering  the  house,  there 
was  nothing  at  first  sight  to  remind  one  of  the 
farm:— a  spacious  hall,  paved  with  black  and 
white  marble,— at  one  extremity  a  very  hand- 
some drawing-room,  and  at  the  other  a  fine  old 
staircase  of  black  oak,  polished  till  it  was  as 
slippery  as  ice,  and  having  a  chime-clock  and  a 
barrel-organ  on  its  landing- places.  But  this 
drawinff-room,  a  corresponding  dining- parlour, 
and  a  handsome  sleeping  apartment  up  st^rs, 
were  all  tabooed  ground,  and  made  use  of  on 
great  and  solemn  occasions  only — such  as  rent- 
days,  and  an  occasional  visit  with  which  Mr. 
Tovell  was  honoured  by  a  neighbouring  peer. 
At  all  other  times  the  familpr  and  their  visiters 
lived  entirely  in  the  old-fiishioned  kitchen  along 


with  the  servants.  My  great-uncle  occupied  an 
arm-chair,  or,  in  attacks  of  gout,  a  couch  on  one 
side  of  a  large  open  chimney.  Mrs.  Tovell  sat 
at  a  snudl  table,  on  which,  in  the  evening,  stood 
one  small  candle,  in  an  iron  candlestick,  plying 
her  needle  by  the  feeble  glimmer,  surrounded 
by  her  maids,  all  busy  at  the  same  employment ; 
but  in  winter  a  noble  block  of  wood,  sometimes 
the  whole  circumference  of  a  pollard,  threw  its 
comfortable  warmth  and  cheerful  blaze  over  the 
apartment. 

At  a  Yery  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the 
alarum  called  the  maids,  and  their  mistress  also ; 
and  if  the  former  were  tardy,  a  louder  alarum, 
and  more  formidable,  was  heard  chiding  the 
delay — not  that  scolding  was  peculiar  to  any 
occasion,  it  regularly  ran  on  through  all  the  day, 
like  bells  on  harness,  in  spiriting  the  work, 
whether  it  were  done  ill  or  well.  After  the 
important  business  of  the  dcury,  and  a  hasty 
breakfast,  their  respective  employments  were 
again  resumed  ;  that  which  the  mistress  took  for 
her  especial  privilege  being  the  scrubbing  of 
the  floors  of  the  state  apartments.  A  new 
servant,  ignorant  of  her  presumption,  was  found 
one  morning  on  her  knees,  hard  at  work  on  the 
floor  of  one  of  these  preserves,  and  was  thus 
addressed  by  her  mistress : — **  You  wash  such 
floors  as  these  ?  Give  me  the  brush  this  instant, 
and  troop  to  the  scullery  and  wash  that,  madam ! 

As  true  as  G — d  's  in  heaven,  here 

comes  Lord  Rochford,  to  call  on  Mr.  Tovell. — 
Here,  take  my  mantle  (a  blue  woollen  apron), 
and  I  '11  go  to  the  door ! 

If  the  sacred  apartments  had  not  been  opened, 
the  family  dined  on  this  wise ; — the  heads  seated 
in  the  kitchen  at  an  old  table;  the  farm-men 
standing  in  the  adjoining  scullery,  door  open — 
the  female  servants  at  a  side  table,  called  a 
botUer; — with  the  principals,  at  the  table,  per- 
chance some  travelling  rat-catcher,  or  tinker,  or 
farrier,  or  an  occasional  gardener  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, his  face  probably  streaming  with  perspi- 
ration. My  father  well  describ^,  in  "The 
Widow's  Tale,"  my  mother's  situation,  when 
living  in  her  younger  days  at  Parham : — 

*'  Bat  when  the  men  beside  their  station  took. 
The  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  the  eook ; 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  t)erore  tliem  stood, 
Fill'd  with  huge  balls  of  fiuinaceous  food ; 
With  bacon,  mass  auline !  where  never  lean 
Beneatli  tlie  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen  : 
When  from  a  single  hem  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  lieavy  ale  and  new ; 
When  the  coarse  eloth  she  saw,  with  many  a  stain, 
Soil'd  by  rude  hinds  who  cut  and  came  again  ; 
She  could  not  breathe,  but,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Rein'd  the  (kir  neclc,  and  ^ut  tlie  offended  ejre  ; 
She  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frostnms  flne. 
And  wondered  much  to  see  the  creatmra  dine,** 

On  ordinary  days,  when  the  dinner  was  over, 
the  fire  replenished,  the  kitchen  sanded  and 
lightly  swept  over  in  waves,  mistress  and  maids, 
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taking  off  their  shoes,  retired  to  their  chambers 
for  a  nap  of  one  hour  to  the  minote.    The  dogs 
and  cats  commenced  their  siesta  by  the  Bre, 
Mr.  Tovell  dozed  in  his  chair,  and  no  noise  was 
beard,  except  the  mehucholy  and  monotonous 
cooing  of  a  turtle-dove,  yaried.  however,  by  the 
shrill  treble  of  a  canary.    Aner  the  hour  had 
expired,  the  active  part  of  the  family  were  on 
the  alert,  the  bottles  (Mr.  Toveirs  tea  equipage) 
placed  on  the  table ;  and  as  if  by  instinct  some 
old  acquaintance  would  glide  in  for  the  evening's 
carousal,  and  then  another,  and  another.    If 
four  or  five  arrived,  the  punchbowl  was  taken 
down,  and  emptied  and  filled  agiun.     But,  who- 
ever came,  it  was  comparatively  a  dull  even- 
ing, unless  two  especial  Knights  Companions 
were  of  the  party ;  —one  was  a  jolly  old  fiirmer, 
with  much  of  the  person  and  humour  of  Falstaff, 
a  6ce  as  rosy  as  brandy  could  make  it,  and  an 
eye  teeming  with  subdued  merriment;  for  he 
had  that  prime  quality  of  a  joker,  superficial 
gravity : — the  other  was  a  relative  of  the  family, 
a  wealthy  yeoman,  middle-aged,  thin,  and  mus- 
cular.    He  was  a  bachelor,  and  famed  for  his 
indiscriminate  attachment  to  all  who  bore  the 
name  of  woman, — young  or  aged,  clean  or  dirty, 
a  lady  of  a  gipsy,  it  mattered  not  to  him ;  all 
were  equally  admired.     He  had  peopled  the 
village  green ;  and  it  was  remarkeo,  that,  who- 
ever was  the  motJier,  the  children  mi^ht  be  re- 
cognised in  an  instant  to  belong  to  him.     Such 
was  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  that,  though 
he  seldom  went  to  bed  sober,  he  retained  a  clear 
eye  and  stentorian  voice  to  his  eightieth  year, 
aad  coursed  when  he  was  ninety.     He  some- 
tioies  rendered  the  colloquies  over  the  bowl  pe- 
culiariy  piquant ;  and  so  soon  as  his  voice  began 
to  be  elevated,  one  or  two  of  the  inmates,  my 
father  and  mother  for  exam{^e,  withdrew  with 
Mrs.  Toveil  into  her  own  sanctum  sanctorum  ; 
but  I,  not  being  supposed  capable  of  under- 
standing much  of  what  might  be  said,  was 
aJJowecTto  linger  on  the  skirts  of  the  festive 
circle ;  and  the  servants,  being  considered  much 
in  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  animals  dozing 
on  the  heartn,  remained,  to  have  the  full  benefit 
of  their  wit,    neither  producing  the  slightest 
restraint,  nor  feeling  it  themselves. 

After  we  had  spent  some  weeks  amidst  this 
primitiye  set,  we  proceeded  to  Aldborough, 
where  we  were  received  with  the  most  cordial 
weLcome  by  my  father's  sister  and  her  worthy 
husband,  Mr.  I^parkes.  How  well  do  I  remem- 
ber that  mormngl — my  father  watching  the 
e^ct  of  the  first  view  of  the  sea  on  my  counte- 
nance, the  tempered  jovfulness  of  his  manner 
when  be  carried  me  in  his  arms  to  the  veree  of 
the  rippling  waves,  and  the  nameless  delight 
with  whidi  I  first  inhaled  the  odours  of  the 
beach.  What  variety  of  emotions  had  he  not 
experienced  on  that  spot! — how  unmingled 
would  have  been  his  happiness  then,  had  his 


mother  survived  to  see  him  as  a  husband  and 
a  father  I 

We  visited  also  on  this  occasion  my  grand- 
mother Mrs.  Elmy,  and  her  two  daughters,  at 
the  delightful  town  of  Beccles ;  and  never  can  I 
forget  the  admiration  with  which  I  even  then 
viewed  this  eem  of  the  Waveney,  and  the  fine 
old  church  (Beata  Ecdesia),  which  gives  name 
to  the  place;  though,  as  there  were  no  other 
children  in  the  house,  there  were  abundant 
attractions  of  another  kind  more  suited  to  my 
years.  In  fact,  Beccles  seemed  a  paradise,  as 
we  vinted  from  house  to  house  witn  our  kind 
relations.  From  this  town  we  proceeded  to  a 
sweet  little  villa  called  Normanston,  another  of 
the  early  resorts  of  my  mother  and  her  lover,  in 
the  days  of  then*  anxious  afiection.  Here  four 
or  five  S|mi8ters  of  independent  fortune  had 
formed  a  sort  of  Protestant  nunnery,  the  abbess 
being  Miss  Blacknell,  who  afterwards  deserted 
it  to  become  the  wife  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Graves,  a  lady  of  dbtinguished  elegance 
in  her  tastes  and  manners.  Another  of  the 
sisterhood  was  Miss  Waldron,  late  of  Tam worth, 
—dear,  good-humoured,  hearty,  masculine  Miss 
Waldron,  who  could  sing  a  jovial  song  like  a 
fox-hunter,  and  like  him  I  had  almost  said  toss 
a  glass ;  and  yet  was  there  such  an  air  of  high 
ton,  and  such  intellect  mingled  with  these  man- 
ners, that  the  perfect  lady  was  not  veiled  for 
a  moment, — ^no,  not  when,  with  a  face  rosy  red, 
and  an  eye  beaming  with  mirth,  she  would  seize 
a  cup  and  sing  *'  Toby  Fillpot,"  glorying  as  it 
were  in  her  own  jollity.  When  we  took  our 
morning  rides,  she  generally  drove  my  fiither  in 
her  phaeton,  and  interested  him  exceedingly  by 
her  strong  understanding  and  conversational 
powers. 

After  morning  prayers  read  by  their  clerical 
guest  in  the  elegant  IxHidoir,  the  carriages  came 
to  the  door,  and  we  went  to  some  neighbouring 
town,  or  to  the  sea-side,  or  to  a  camp  then 
formed  at  Hopton,  a  few  miles  distant;  more 
frequently  to  Lowestoff;  where,  one  evening, 
all  adjourned  to  a  dissenting  chapel,  to  hear  the 
venerable  John  Wesley  on  one  of  the  last  of  his 
peregrinations.  He  was  exceedingly  old  and 
infirm,  and  was  attended,  almost  supported  in 
the  pulpit,  by  a  young  minister  on  each  side. 
The  chapel  was  crowded  to  sufibcation.  In  the 
course  or  the  sermon,  he  repeated,  though  with 
an  application  of  his  own,  tne  lines  from  Ana- 
creon— 

*<  Oft  am  I  by  women  told, 
Fbor  Anacreon  I  thou  grow'st  old ; 
See,  thine  hain  are  fkUing  all. 
Poor  Anacreon  I  how  they  fiUl  I 
Whether  I  grow  old  or  no. 
By  these  slgna  I  do  not  know ; 
But  this  I  need  not  to  be  told, 
T  Is  time  to  /Jtw  if  I  grow  old.** 

My  fiither  was  much  struck  by  his  reverend  ap- 
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pearance  and  his  cheerful  air,  and  the  beautiful 
cadence  he  gave  to  these  lines ;  and,  after  the 
service,  introduced  himself  to  the  patriarch, 
who  received  him  with  benevolent  politeness. 

Shortly  after  our  return  from  Sufiolk,  the  oar- 
sonage  at  Muston  was  visited  by  the  late  Mi. 
John  Nichols,  his  son  (the  present  "  Mr.  Ur- 
ban*'), and  an  artist  engaged  in  making  drawings 
for  the  History  of  Leicestershire.  Mr.  Crabbe 
on  this  occasion  rendered  what  service  he  could 
to  a  work  for  which  he  had  previously,  aa  I  have 
stated,  undertaken  to  write  a  chapter  of  natural 
history ;  and  was  gratified,  after  his  friend's  re- 
turn  to  London,  by  a  present  of  some  very  fine 
Dutch  engravings  of  plants,  splendidly  coloured. 

In  the  sprinff  of  the  next  year  (l792)  my 
father  preached  a  sermon  at  the  visitation  at 
Grantham,  which  so  much  struck  the  late  Mr. 
Turner,  rector  of  Denton  and  Wine,  who  had 
been  commissionod  to  select  a  tutor  tor  the  sons 
of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  that  he  came  up  after  the 
service  and  solicited  the  preacher  to  receive 
these  young  noblemen  into  nis  family.  But  this 
he  at  once  declined ;  and  he  never  acted  more 
wisely  than  in  so  doing.  Like  the  late  Areh* 
bishop  Moore,  when  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  he  might  easily  have 
**  read  a-head  "  of  his  pupils,  and  thus  concealed 
or  remedied  the  defects  of  his  own  education  ; 
but  the  restraint  of  strange  inmates  would  have 
been  intolerable  in  mv  father's  humble  parson- 
age, and  nothing  could  have  repaid  him  for  sub- 
mitting to  such  an  interruption  of  all  his  domes- 
tic habits  and  favourite  pursuits. 

About  this  time  he  became  intimately  ac- 

2uainted  with  the  late  Dr.  Gordon,  precentor  of 
iinoohi,  father  to  the  present  dean,  and  my 
mother  and  he  passed  some  time  with  him  at 
his  residence  near  the  cathedral.  This  was 
another  of  those  manly,  enUrged  minds,  for 
which  he  ever  felt  a  strong  pitftiality ;  and  on 
the  same  grounds  he  felt  the  same  regard,  many 
years  aftemnurds,  for  his  son. 

In  October  of  this  year  Mr.  Crabbe  was  en- 
closing a  new  garden  for  botanic  specimens, 
and  haid  just  completed  the  walk,  when  he  was 
wddenlv  summoned  into  Suffi>lk  to  act  as  execu- 
tor to  Mr.  Tovell,  who  had  been  carried  off 
before  there  was  time  to  announce  his  illness ; 
and  on  his  return,  after  much  deliberation  (many 
motives  contending  against  very  intelligible 
scruples),  my  father  determined  to  place  a  cu- 
rate at  Muston,  and  to  go  and  reside  at  Parham, 
taking  the  charge  of  some  church  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Thou^  tastes  and  afiections,  as  well  as 
worldly  interests,  prompted  this  return  to  native 
scenes  and  early  acquaintances,  it  was  a  step  re- 
luctantly taken,  and,  I  believe,  sincerely  re- 
pented of.  The  be^ning  was  ominous.  As 
we  were  slowly  quittmg  the  place,  preceded  by 
our  furniture,  a  stranger,  though  one  who  knew 


my  father's  circumstances,  called  out  in  an  im- 
pressive tone, "  You  are  wrong,  you  are  wrong." 
The  sound,  he  said,  found  an  echo  in  his  own 
consdenoe,  and  during  the  whole  journey  seemed 
to  ring  in  his  ears  like  a  supernatural  voice. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 
1792—1804. 

Mr.  Cmbbe'i  Residence   in  SoiTolk— at  I^ufaam-^  GImb- 
luun— Mid  at  Rendham. 

Iv  November,  1792,  we  arrived  once  more  at 
Parham; — but  how  chan^  was  every  thing 
since  I  had  first  visited  Uiat  house,  then  the 
scene  of  constant  mirth  and  hospitality  I  As  I 
got  out  of  the  chaise,  I  remember  jumping  for 
very  joy,  and  exclaiming,  "  Here  we  are — here 
we  are,  little  Willy*  and  all !"  but  mv  spirits 
sunk  into  dismay  when,  on  entering  the  well- 
known  kitchen,  all  there  seemed  desolate,  dreary, 
and  silent.  Mrs.  Tovell  and  her  sister-in-law, 
sitting  by  the  fireside  weeping,  did  not  even  rise 
up  to  welcome  my  parents,  but  uttered  a  few 
cnilling  words,  and  wept  again.  All  this  ap- 
peared to  me  as  inexplicable  as  forbidding.  How 
little  do  children  dream  of  the  alterations  that 
elder  people's  feelings  towards  each  other  un- 
dergo, when  death  has  caused  a  transfer  of  pro- 
perty I  Our  arrival  in  Suffolk  was  by  no  means 
palatable  to  all  my  mother's  relations. 

Mrs.  Elmy  and  her  sister  Miss  Tovell,  were 
their  brother*s  co-heiresses ;  the  latter  was  an 
ancient  miuden,  living  in  a  cottage  hard  by,  and 
persuaded  that  every  thing  oneht  to  have  been 
left  to  her  own  management.  I  think  I  see  her 
now,  with  her  ivory-tipped  walking-cane,  a  foot, 
at  least,  above  her  head,  scolding  about  some 
change  that  would,  as  she  said,  have  made 
"  Jacky  "  (her  late  brother),  if  he  had  seen  it, 
shake  in  his  grave, — ^the  said  change  being  per- 
haps, the  removal  of  a  print  from  one  room  to 
another,  and  my  father  having  purchased  every 
atom  of  the  furniture  when  he  came  into  the 
house. 

My  father  being  at  least  as  accessible  to  the 
s%htest  mark  of  kindness  as  to  any  species  of 
OTOUce,  the  cool  old  dame  used  to  boast,  not 
without  reason,  that  she  could  <<  screw  Crabbe 
up  and  down  like  a  fiddle."  Every  now  and  then 
she  screwed  her  violin  a  little  too  tightly ;  but  still 
there  was  never  any  real  malice  on  either  side. 
When,  some  time  after,  the  hand  of  death  was 
on  Miss  Tovell,  she  sent  for  Mr.  Crabbe,  and 
was  attended  by  him  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness ;  nor  did  she  at  last  execute  ner  oft-repeated 
threat  of  making  a  oodtty— Anglic^,  a  codidl — 
to  her  will. 

In  many  circumstances,  besides,  my  father 

^  My  ftther*!  wventli  and  youngest  child. 
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found  the  disadvantage  of  raooeeding  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Torell.  He  in?ited  none  of  the  old  com- 
potatorsy  and  if  they  came  rec^ved  them  but 
coolly ;  and  it  was  soon  said  that  '*  Parham  had 
passed  away,  and  the  glory  thereof."  When 
the  paper  of  parish  rates  came  round,  he  per- 
ceired  that  he  was  placed  on  a  much  higher 
scale  of  payment  than  his  wealthy  predecessor 
bad  ever  been  for  the  very  same  occupation; 
and  when  he  complained  of  this,  he  was  told 
very  plainly, — "  Why,  sir,  Mr.  Tovell  was  a 

rxl  neighbour :  we  all  miss  him  sadly ;  and  so, 
suppose,  do  you,  sir;  and— and— "  "  I 
understand  you,"  said  my  father,  **  perfectly ; 
now,  sir,  I  refuse  this  rate :  take  your  remedy." 
He  resisted  this  charge ;  and  the  consequences 
may  be  guessed. 

Having  detected  the  buliff  in  some  connection 
with  smugglers,  he  charged  him  with  the  fact. 
The  man  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  ffrasped  a 
knife,  and  exclaimed  with  an  inflamed  counte- 
nance, **  No  man  shall  call  me  a  rogue  1"  My 
father  smiled  at  hb  rage,  and  said,  in  a  quiet 
tone, — "  Now,  Robert  you  arc  too  much  for 
me :  put  down  your  knife,  and  then  we  can 
talk  on  eaual  terms."  The  man  hesitated  :  my 
fiither  added,  lifting  his  voice,  "  Get  out  of  the 
house,  you  scoundrel  1 "  and  he  was  obeyed.  On 
all  occasions,  indeed,  he  appeared  to  have  a  per- 
fect insensibility  to  phyncal  danger. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crabbe  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  visiting.  In  fact,  his  father's 
station  and  straitened  circumstances,  and  the 
customs  of  lus  native  place,  had  prevented  his 
forming  any  early  habit  of  such  intercourse.  His 
own  domestic  and  literary  pursuits  indisposed 
him  still  further;  and  my  mother's  ill  health 
combined  to  prevent  any  regular  sociality  with 
the  families  in  their  neighbourhood ;  but  both 
at  Mttston  and  Parham  Siey  had  some  valued 
friends  occasionally  residing  with  them  for  many 
weeks,  especially  an  old  lady  of  Aldborough, 
who  had  been  intimate  with  my  father  s  family, 
and  was  fallen  into  poverty,  and  who  was  ever 
received  with  cordiality  and  respect  But,  at 
one  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Parham,  my  father 
was  a  frequent  visiter.  To  Mr.  Dudley  North 
he  felt  himself  attached  by  the  ties  of  gratitude, 
and  strongly  attracted  both  by  the  mutual  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  and  other  public 
characters,  and  by  his  own  superior  mind  and 
manners;  for  though,  according  to  Mr.  Bos- 
well's  account  of  a  oonversaUon,  Dr.  Johnson 
mentions  him  somewhat  lightly  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  that  lady  pro- 
voked him  to  it  by  her  reiterated  eulogium,  and, 
moreover,  that  Mr.  North  was  a  Whig.  But 
he  was  distinguished,  even  amone  the  eminent 
characters  of  the  day,  for  the  high  polish  of  his 
manners  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit  Though 
a  silent  member  of  the  house  (for  he  had  a 
strong  impediment  in  his  utterance),  "yet," 


said  Mr.  Fox,  **  we  owe  to  Dudley's  suggestions 
some  of  the  best  hits  we  have  made." 

From  this  fnend,  whose  seat  (Little  Glem- 
ham  Hall)  was  within  two  miles  of  Parham,  my 
father  received  every  kindness  and  attention.  I 
remember  a  well-stored  medicine- chest  arriving 
one  morning— for  Mr.  Crabbe  still  continued  to 
administer  to  the  poor  graUs — and  game,  fruit, 
and  other  produce  of  his  domain  were  sent  in 
profunon.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  or 
1795,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  meeting  at  Mr. 
North's,  a  large  party  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  the  kingdom  —  the  Honourable 
Charles  (now  Earl)  Grey,  the  Eari  of  Lauder- 
dale, Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Roger  Wilbraham,  Dr.  Parr, 
Mr.  St  John,  and  several  other  public  charac- 
ters. Mr.  Fox,  cordially  recognisinff  my  father, 
expressed  his  disappointment  that  his  pen  haa 
been  so  long  unemployed ;  and  it  was  tiien  that 
he  promised  to  revise  any  future  poem  which  Mr. 
Crabbe  might  prepare  ior  publication.  One  day, 
— for  it  was  a  shooting  party,  and  they  stayed 
about  a  fortnight, — in  passing  from  the  saloon 
to  the  dining-room,  while  uiere  was  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  Mr.  Fox  playfully  pushed  my 
father  first,  saying,  **  If  he  had  had  his  deserts,' 
he  would  have  walked  before  us  all."  If  this 
was  an  unmerited  compliment,  it  was  assuredly 
a  very  good  humoured  one. 

Annoyances  out  of  doors  and  within  probably 
induced  him,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Suffolk, 
to  pay  a  visit  of  several  months  to  his  sister  at 
Aldborough ;  and  when  there,  he  had  the  great 
satisfaction  of  placing  my  brother  John  and  my- 
self under  the  tuition  of  one  of  the  good  old 
dames  who  had  taught  himself  his  letters.  On 
returning  to  Parham,  he  undertook  the  charge 
of  Sweffling,  for  the  respected  incumbent  of  that 
parish,  the  Reverend  Richard  Turner,  of  Great 
Yarmouth.  Another  curacy  (Great  Glemham) 
was  shortly  added  to  this ;  and  thenceforth,  his 
occupations  and  habits  were  very  much  what 
they  had  used  to  be  at  Muston. 

He  had  been  about  four  years  at  Parham  be- 
fore anodier  residence,  quite  suitable  to  his 
views,  presented  itself;  and  the  opportunity  of 
changing  occurred  at  a  moment  when  it  was 
more  than  ever  to  be  desired.  In  March,  1796, 
Mr.  Crabbe  lost  his  third  son,  a  fine  promising 
lad,  then  in  his  sixth  year.  His  family  had  been 
seven,  and  they  were  now  reduced  to  two.  The 
loss  of  this  child  was  so  severely  felt  by  my  mo- 
ther, that  it  caused  a  nervous  disorder,  from 
which  she  never  entirely  recovered ;  and  it  be- 
came my  father's  very  earnest  wish  to  qiut  Par- 
ham, where  the  thoughts  of  that  loss  were  un- 
avoidably cherished.  Great  Glemham  Hall,  a 
house  belonging  to  Mr.  North,  becoming  vacant 
at  that  time,  he  very  obligingly  invited  my 
father  to  be  his  tenant,  at  a  greatly  reduced 

>  Alluding  to  his  tUtton  at  Belvotr. 
G  2 
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rent ;  and,  on  the  17th  of  October,  the  lares 
were  removed  from  Parham,  where  they  had 
been  always  unpropitious,  to  this  beautiful  resi- 
dence, where  my  parents  remained  for  four  or 
five  years,  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  The 
situation  was  delightful  in  itself,  and  extremely 
convenient  for  the  clerical  duties  my  father  had 
to  perform.  I  was  now  pUced  at  school  at  Ips- 
wich, under  the  care  of  the  late  excellent  Mr. 
King,  in  whom  my  father  had  the  most  perfect 
confidence ;  but  I  passed,  of  course,  my  vaca- 
tions at  home ;  and  never  can  I  cease  to  look 
back  to  my  days  at  Glemham  as  the  golden  spot 
of  my  existence. 

In  June,  1798,  on  Mr.  King's  retiring  from 
the  school  at  Ipswich,  I  returned  home  finally ; 
for  it  was  soon  resolved  that  I  should  not  be 
sent  to  any  other  master,  but  that  my  brother 
and  myself  should  prepare  for  the  tfniversity 
under  our  father's  own  care.  If  I  except  occa- 
sional visits  of  a  month  or  two  to  Muston,  the 
associations  of  our  happiest  years  are  all  with 
Glemham  and  other  scenes  in  his  native  county. 
Glemham  itself  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  Alham- 
bra  of  my  imagination.  That  glorious  pakce 
yet  exists ;  ours  is  levelled  with  the  ground." 
A  small  well- wooded  park  occupied  the  whole 
mouth  of  tlie  glen,  whence,  doubtless,  the  name 
of  the  village  was  derived.  In  the  lowest 
ground  stood  the  commodious  mansion ;  the  ap- 
proach wound  down  through  a  plantation  on  the 
eminence  in  front.  The  opposite  hill  roee  at 
the  back  of  it,  rich  and  varied  with  trees  and 
shrubs  scattered  irreeularly ;  under  this  southern 
hill  ran  a  brook,  and  on  the  banks  above  it  were 

rts  of  great  natural  beauty,  crowned  by  white- 
m  and  oak.  Here  the  purple  scented  violet 
perfumed  the  air,  and  in  one  place  coloured  the 
ground.  On  the  lefl  of  the  front,  in  the  nar- 
rower portion  of  the  glen,  was  the  village ;  on 
the  right,  a  confined  view  of  richly  wooded 
fields.  In  fact,  the  whole  parish  and  neigh- 
bourhood resemble  a  combination  of  groves,  in- 
terspersed with  fields  cultivated  like  gardens, 
and  intersected  with  those  green  dry  lanes  which 
tempt  the  walker  in  all  weathers,  especially  in 
the  evenings,  when  in  the  short  grass  of  the 
dry  sandy  banks  lies  every  few  yards  a  glow- 
worm, and  the  nightingales  are  pouring  forth 
their  melody  in  every  direction. 

My  father  was  a  skilful  mathematician ;  and 
imperfectly  as  he  had  been  ffrounded  in  the 
classics  at  school,  he  had,  as  I  have  stated,  been 
induced,  by  various  motives,  to  become  a  very 
respectable  scholar ;  and  not  the  least  of  these 
motives  was  his  strong  partiality  for  Latin 
poetry,  which  continued  to  the  last,  his  library 
table,  and  even  his  bed-room,  being  seldom 
without  some  favourite  work  of  this  description. 
But  there  may  be  great  defects  in  a  domestic 

'  A  new  and  elegant  mansion  hat  been  built  on  the  hill* 
by  Dr.  Kilderbee,  who  bought  the     '  ' 


education,  without  any  want  of  knowledge  in 
the  master.  Seldom  is  such  tuition  carried  on 
with  strict  re^larity  and  perseverance,  for 
fiunily  interruptions  unavoidably  occur  daily ; 
and  such  an  indulgent  mind  as  his,  conscious, 
too,  of  its  own  hatred  to  restraint,  was  not  likely 
to  enforce  the  necessary  discipline.  So  that,  to 
my  infinite  satisfaction,  this  new  academy  had 
much  more  of  vacation  than  term-time:  con- 
trasted with  Ipswich,  it  seemed  little  else  than 
one  glorious  holiday^ 

The  summer  evenings  espedally,  at  this  place, 
dwell  on  my  memory  like  a  delightful  dream. 
When  we  had  finished  our  lessons,  if  we  did  not 
adjourn  with  my  father  to  the  garden  to  work  in 
our  own  plats,  we  generally  took  a  family  walk 
through  the  green  lanes  around  Glemham; 
where,  at  every  turn,  stands  a  cottage  or  a  farm, 
and  not  collected  into  a  street,  as  in  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  leaving  the  land  naked  and  for- 
lorn. Along  these  we  wandered  sometimes  till 
the  moon  had  risen,  my  mother  leading  a  fa- 
vourite little  niece  who  lived  with  us,  my  father 
reading  some  novel  aloud,  while  my  brother  and  I 
caught  moths  or  other  insects  to  add  to  his  collec- 
tion. Since  I  have  mentioned  novels,  I  may  say 
that  even  from  the  most  trite  of  these  fictions,  be 
could  sometimes  catch  a  train  of  ideas  that  was 
turned  to  an  excellent  use ;  so  that  he  seldom 
passed  a  day  without  reading  part  of  some  such 
work,  and  was  never  very  select  in  the  choice  of 
them.  To  us  they  were  all,  in  those  days,  inte- 
resting, for  they  suggested  seme  pleasing  ima- 
ginings, the  idea  of  some  pretty  little  innocents 
looking  village  heroine,  perhaps,  whom  we  baud 
seen  at  church,  or  in  a  ramble ;  and  while  he 
read  Mrs.  Indibald's  deeply  pathetic  story, 
called  "  Nature  and  Art,"  one  evening,  I  be- 
lieve some  such  association  almost  broke  our 
hearts.  When  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  he  woukl 
take  a  battledore  and  join  us  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  moths,  or  carry  his  little  favourite  if  she 
were  tired,  and  so  we  proceeded  homeward, 
while  on  the  right  and  left,  before  and  be- 
hind, the  nightingales  (I  never  heard  so  many 
as  among  those  woods)  were  pouring  out  their 
melody,  sometimes  three  or  four  at  once.  And 
now  we  fill  the  margin  of  our  hats  with  glow- 
worms to  place  upon  the  lawn  before  our  win- 
dows, and  reach  the  house  only  in  time  for 
supper. 

in  the  winter  evenings  the  reading  was  carried 
on  more  systematically,  and  we  had  ^nerally 
books  of  a  superior  description ;  for  a  friend  lent 
us  every  Christmas  a  lai^  box  of  the  most  re- 
putable works  recently  published,  especially  of 
travels ;  and  never  can  I  forget  the  deep  interest 
with  which  we  heard  my  faUier  read  Stodroan's 
Surinam,  Park's  Africa,  Macartney's  China, 
and  several  similar  publications  of  that  period. 
He  read  in  that  natural  and  easy  manner,  that 
permits   the  whole  attention  to  be  given  to 
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the  tubiect  Some  (I  think  miscaUed  "good 
readers  )  are  so  wooder^ly  correct  and  em- 
phatic, that  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  the  r^- 
mg,  instead  of  the  story.  In  repeating  anything 
of  a  pathetic  nature,  I  never  neard  his  equal ; 
nay,  tnere  was  a  nameless  something  about  his 
intonation  which  could  sometimes  make  even  a 
lodicrous  stanza  affecting.  We  had  been  staying 
a  week  at  a  friend's  house  (a  very  unusual  circum- 
stance), and  among  his  larse  and  fine  family  was 
one  daughter  so  eminently  beautiful  and  graceful 
as  to  excite  general  admiration ;  and  the  writer 
Tnow  fifteen)  verr  naturally  fancied  himself 
deeply  in  love  with  her.  Cm  returning  home, 
my  heart  was  too  full  to  trust  mprself  near  the 
dnise,  so  I  rode  far  behind,  callmg  the  setting 
son  and  tlie  golden  tints  of  the  west  to  witness 
my  most  solemn  determination  to  raise  myself  to 
a  rank  worthy  of  this  young  enchantress.  We 
stopped  at  an  inn  to  rest  the  horses,  and  my 
&tber  began  to  read  aloud  the  well-known  mooL 
heroic  from  the  *'  Anti-jacobin/'— 

-Buiwl  IwHmI  sIm!  how  iwlft  ye  flew 

Her  neat  post>wagoa  trotting  in  t 

Ye  bore  MstikU  from  my  view. 

Forlorn  I  Ungnish'd  at  the  U- 

niverrity  of  Gottingen, 

niforaity  of  Gottingen.** 

In  itself  the  song  is  an  exquisite  burieaque ;  but 
the  cadence  he  gave  it  was  entirely  irresistible, 
and  at  the  words,  "  Sweet,  sweet,  Matilda  Pot- 
tingen,"  I  could  suppress  the  accumulated  grief 
no  longer.  **  O  ho  f"  said  he,  "  I  see  how  the 
case  is  now  T  and  he  shut  the  book,  and  soothed 
me  with  inexpressible  kindness. 

My  father,  now  about  his  forty-dxth  year, 
was  much  more  stout  and  healthy  than  when  I 
first  remember  him.  Soon  afler  that  early  period, 
he  became  subject  to  vertigoes,  which  he  tnought 
imficative  of  a  tendency  to  apoplexy :  and  was 
occasiottally  bled  rather  profusely,  which  only 
increased  the  symptoms.  When  he  preadied 
his  first  sermon  at  Muston,  in  the  vear  1789,  my 
mother  foreboded,  as  she  afterwarJs  told  us,  that 
he  would  preach  very  few  more :  but  it  was  on 
one  of  his  eariy  journeys  into  Sufiblk,  in  passing 
through  Ipswich,  that  he  had  the  most  alarming 
attack.  Having  left  my  mother  at  the  inn,  he 
walked  into  the  town  alone,  and  suddenly  stag- 
gered in  the  street,  and  fell.  He  was  lifted  up 
by  the  passengen,  and  overheard  some  one  sa^, 
significnitly,  **  Let  the  jp^tleman  alone,  he  will 
be  better  by  and  by ;''  ror  his  fall  was  attributed 
to  the  bottle.  He  was  assisted  to  his  room,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Clubbe  was  sent  for,  who,  after  a 
little  examination,  saw  through  the  case  with 
great  judgment.  ^*  There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  your  head,"  he  observed,  "  nor  any  apo- 
plectic tendency ;  let  the  digestive  organs  bear 
the  whole  blame:  you  must  take  opiates." 
From  that  time  his  health  began  to  amend 
rapidly,  and  his  constitution  was  renovated;  a 


rare  effect  of  opium,  for  that  drug  almost  always 
inflicts  some  partial  injury,  even  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary ;  but  to  him  it  was  only  salutary,  and  to 
a  constant  but  slightly  increasing  dose  of  it  may 
be  attributed  his  long  and  generally  healthy  life. 
His  personal  appearance  also  was  improved  with 
his  health  and  nis  yeare.  This  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  case :  many  an  ordinary  youth  has 
widened  and  rounded  into  a  well-looking  digni- 
fied middle-aged  man.  His  countenance  was 
never  ordinary,  but  health  of  itself  gives  a  new 
charm  to  any  features ;  and  his  fip^ure,  which  in 
his  early  yean  had  bec»  rather  thm  and  wealdy, 
was  now  muscular  and  almost  athletic 

Durinff  the  whole  time  my  father  ofliciated  in 
Suffolk,  ne  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  had 
always  large  congregations ;  for,  notwithstanding 
what  I  have  observed  on  this  subject,  and  that 
he  adopted  not  what  are  called  evanffelical  prin- 
ciples, yet  was  he  deemed  a  gospel  preadier : 
but  this  term,  as  it  was  applied  then  uid  there, 
fell  short  of  the  meaning  it  now  convevs.  It 
signified  simply  a  minbter  who  urges  hu  flock 
to  virtuous  conduct,  by  placing  a  future  award 
ever  full  in  their  view,  instead  of  dwelling  on 
the  temporal  motives  rendered  so  prominent  at 
that  time  by  many  of  his  brethren. 

His  style  of  reading  in  the  desk  was  easy  and 
natural — at  any  rate,  natural  to  him,  though  a 
fastidious  ear  might  find  in  it  a  species  of  affecta- 
tion, something  a  little  like  assumed  authmity ; 
but  tnere  was  no  tone,  nothing  of  sing-song. 
He  read  too  rapidly,  it  is  true :  but  surely  this 
was  an  error  on  the  right  side.  The  extremelpr 
slow  enunciation  of  matter  so  very  familiar  is 
enough  to  make  piety  itself  impatient.  In  the 
pulpit  he  was  entirely  unaffected ;  read  his  ser- 
mon with  earnestness,  and  in  a  voice  and  manner, 
on  some  occasions,  peculiarly  a£fectine ;  but  he 
made  no  attempt  at  extempore  preaching,  and 
otterly  disregaraed  all  the  mechanism  of  oratory. 
And  ne  had  at  that  time  another  trait,  very 
desirable  in  a  minister — the  most  complete  ex- 
emption from  fear  or  solicitude.  ^*  1  must  have 
some  money,  gentlemen,"  he  would  say,  in  step- 
ping finom  the  pulpit  This  was  his  notice  of 
tithe-day.  Once  or  twice,  finding  it  grow  dark, 
he  abruptly  ^ut  his  sermon,  sajring,  *'  Upon  my 
word  I  cannot  see ;  I  must  give  you  tne  rest 
when  we  meet  again.**  Or,  he  would  walk  into 
a  pew  near  a  window,  and  stand  on  the  seat  and 
finish  his  sermon,  with  the  most  admirable  in- 
difference to  the  remarks  of  his  congregation. 
He  was  always,  like  hb  own  Author-Kector,  in 
the  Parish  lU^ster,  '*  careless  of  hood  and 
band,"  &c. 

I  have  mentioned  that  my  mother  was  attacked, 
on  the  death  of  her  son  Edmund,  by  a  nervous 
disorder ;  and  it  proved  of  an  increasing  and 
very  lamentable  kind  ;  for,  during  the  hotter 
months  of  almost  every  year,  she  was  oppressed 
by  the  deepest  dejection  of  spirits  I  ever  wit- 
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ncsscd  in  aiiy  one,  and  this  circumstance  alone 
was  sufficient  to  undermine  the  happiness  of  so 
feeling  a  mind  as  my  &ther's.  Fortunately  for 
both,  there  were  long  intervals,  in  which,  if  her 
spirits  were  a  little  too  high,  the  relief  to  her- 
self and  others  was  great  indeed.  Then  she 
would  sing  over  her  old  tunes  again—and  be 
the  frank,  cordial,  charming  woman  of  earlier 
days. 

This  severe  domestic  affliction,  however,  did 
not  seriously  interrupt  m^  father's  pursuits  and 
studies,  although  I  think  it  probable  that  it  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  that  long  abstinence 
from  society,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  his 
personal  history.  He  continued  at  Glemham, 
as  he  had  done  at  Parham  and  Muston,  the 
practice  of  literary  composition.  My  brother 
says,  in  a  memorandum  now  before  me,  ^*  While 
searching  for  and  examining  plants  or  insects, 
he  was  moulding  verses  into  measure  and  smooth- 
ness. No  one  who  observed  him  at  these  times 
could  doubt  that  he  enjoyed  exquisite  pleasure  in 
composing.  He  had  a  degree  of  action  while 
thus  walking  and  versifying,  which  I  hardly 
ever  observed  when  he  was  preaching  or  read- 
ing. The  hand  was  moved  up  and  down ;  the 
pace  quickened.  He  was,  nevertheless,  fond  of 
considering  poetical  composition  as  a  species 
of  task  and  labour,  and  would  say,  *  I  have 
been  hard  at  work,  and  have  had  a  good  mom- 


ly  father  taught  himself  both  French  and 
Italian,  so  as  to  read  and  enioy  the  best  authors 
in  either  language,  though  he  knew  nothing  of 
their  pronunciation.  He  also  continued  all 
througn  hb  residence  in  Suffolk  the  botanical 
and  entomological  studies  to  which  he  had  been 
so  early  devoted.  I  rather  think,  indeed,  that 
this  was,  of  his  whole  life,  the  period  during 
which  he  carried  the  greatest  and  most  inde- 
fatigable zeal  into  his  researches  in  Natural 
History.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  one  of  its 
departments  to  which  he  did  not,  at  some  time 
or  other,  turn  with  peculiar  ardour ;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say,  that 
those  usually  considered  as  the  least  inviting  had 
the  highest  attractions  for  him.  In  botany, 
grasses,  the  most  useful,  but  the  least  ornamental, 
were  his  favourites ;  in  minerals,  the  earths  and 
sands ;  in  entomology,  the  minuter  insects.  His 
devotion  to  these  pursuits  appeared  to  proceed 
purely  from  the  love  of  science  and  the  mcrease 
of  knowledge — at  all  events,  he  never  seemed  to 
be  captivated  with  the  mere  beauty  of  natural 
objects,  or  even  to  catch  any  taste  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  own  specimens.  Within  the  house 
was  a  kind  of  scientific  confusion ;  in  the  garden, 
the  usual  showy  foreigners  gave  place  to  the 
most  scarce  flowers,  and  especially  to  the  rarer 
weeds,  of  Britain ;  and  these  were  scattered  here 
and  there  only  for  preservation.     In  fact,  he 


neither  loved  order  for  its  own  sake,  nor  had  any 
very  hieh  opinion  of  that  passion  in  others; 
witness  his  words,  in  the  tale  of  Stephen  Jones, 
the  ^<  Learned  Boy,'*— 

**  The  kne  of  order— I  the  thing  leeeive 
Fhmi  rerefend  men— And  I  in  put  believe 
Shows  a  clew  mind  and  cleea,  and  whoeo  needs 
Thia  love,  bat  addom  in  the  werid  raeoeeda. 
8UU  has  tAe  imw  <{^ordrr  fbond  a  plaoe 
With  all  that  *s  low,  degrading,  mean,  and  base ; 
With  all  that  merits  scorn,  and  all  that  meets  disgrace. 
In  the  cold  miser  of  all  diange  aftaid, 
In  pompocw  men  in  public  seats  obeyed. 
In  humble  placemen,  heralds,  solemn  drones, 
Fuiders  of  flowers,  and  lads  like  Stephen  Jones  ; 
Order  to  these  Is  armoor  and  defence. 
And  love  of  method  serves  for  lack  of  aense." 


Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  lines, 
it  is  certain  that  this  insensibility  to  the  beauty 
of  order  was  a  defect  in  his  own  mind  \  arising 
from  what  I  must  call  his  want  of  taste.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  very  beautiful  detached  passages 
in  his  writings— passages  apparently  full  of  this 
very  quality.  It  is  not,  however,  in  detached 
parts  of  a  poem  that  the  criterion  of  this  principle 
properly  lies,  but  in  the  conduct  of  the  whole ; 
m  tne  selection  of  the  subject  and  its  amplifica- 
tions; in  the  relative  dispontion  and  comparative 
prominency  of  the  parts,  and  in  the  contrasts 
afibrded  by  bearinp^  lightly  or  heavily  on  the 
pencil.  In  these  thmgs  Mr.  Crabbe  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  not  a  little  deficient ;  and  what 
can  demonstrate  the  high  rank  of  his  other  quali- 
fications better  than  the  fact,  that  he  could 
nuire  such  a  a'putation  in  spite  of  so  serious 
isadvantage  ?  This  view  of  his  mind,  I  must 
add,  is  confirmed  by  his  remarkable  indifference 
to  almost  all  the  proper  objects  of  taste.  He 
had  no  real  love  for  punting,  or  music,  or  archi- 
tecture, or  for  what  a  painter's  eye  considers  as 
the  beauties  of  landscape.  But  he  had  a  pasnon 
for  science — ^tho  science  of  the  human  mind, 
first ;  then,  that  of  nature  in  general ;  and, 
lastly,  that  of  abstract  quantities.  His  powerful 
intellect  did  not  seem  to  require  the  ideas  of 
sense  to  move  it  to  enjoyment,  but  he  could  at 
all  times  find  luxury  in  the  most  dry  and  forbid- 
ding calculations. 

One  of  his  chief  labours  at  this  period  was  the 
completion  of  the  Englbh  Treatbe  on  Botany, 
which  I  mentioned  at  an  eariier  page  of  this 
narrative,  and  the  destruction  of  which  I  still 
think  of  with  some  regret.  He  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  propose  its  publication  to  Mr, 
Dodsley,  before  tne  scruples  of  another  inter- 
fered, and  made  him  put  the  manuscript  into  the 
fire.  But  among  other  prose  writings  of  the 
same  period  some  were  of  a  class  which,  per- 
haps, few  have  ever  suspected  Mr.  Crabbe  of 
meddlinff  with,  though  it  be  one  in  which  so 
many  of  nis  poetical  contemporaries  have  earned 
high  distinction.  During  one  or  two  of  his 
winters  in  Suffolk,  he  gave  most  of  his  evening 
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hours  to  the  writing  of  Novels^  and  he  brought 
not  less  than  three  such  works  to  a  conclusion. 
The  first  was  entitled  «*The  Widow  Grey;" 
but  I  recollect  nothing  of  it  except  that  the 
prindpal  character  was  a  benevolent  humourist, 
a  Dr.  Allison.  The  next  was  called  **  Reginald 
Glanshaw,  or  the  Man  who  commanded  Suc- 
cess ;'*  a  portrait  of  an  assuming,  overbearing, 
ambitious  mind,  rendered  interesting  by  some 
generous  virtues,  and  gradually  wearing  down 
into  idiotism.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  thb 
Glanshaw  was  drawn  with  very  extraordinary 
power ;  but  the  story  was  not  well  managed  in 
the  details.  I  forget  the  title  of  his  third  novel ; 
hut  I  deariy  remember  that  it  opened  with  a 
description  of  a  wretched  room,  similar  to  some 
that  are  presented  in  his  poetry,  and  that,  on 
my  mother's  telling  him  frankly  that  she  thought 
the  eflfect  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing pieces  in  verse,  he  paused  in  his  reading, 
and,  after  some  reflection,  said,  '*  Your  remark 
is  just.**  The  result  was  a  leisurely  examination 
of  all  these  manuscript  novels,  and  another  of 
those  grand  incremations  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  had  been  sport  to  his  children.  The 
prefaces  and  dedications  to  his  poems  have  been 
commended  for  simple  elegance  of  lanenage; 
nor  was  it  in  point  or  diction,  I  believe,  that  his 
novels  would  have  been  found  defective,  but 
nther  m  that  want  of  skill  and  taste  for  order 
and  arrangement,  which  I  have  before  noticed 
§s  displayed  even  in  his  physiological  pursuits. 

He  had  now  accumulated  so  many  poetical 
{neces  of  various  descriptions,  that  he  began  to 
think  of  appearing  once  more  in  the  capacity 
which  had  nrst  made  him  known  to  fame.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  1799,  he  opened  a  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Hatchard,  the  well-known 
bookseller,  and  was  encouraged  to  prepare  for 
publication  a  series  of  poems,  sufficient  to  fill 
a  volume — among  others,  one  on  the  Scripture 
stoTf  of  Naaman;  anotiier,  stranee  contrast! 
entitled  **  Gipsy  ^ill ;"  and  a  third  founded  on 
the  l^end  of  the  Pedlar  of  Swa£Eharo.  But 
before  finally  committing  his  reputation  to  the 
hazards  of  a  new  appearance,  ne  judiciously 
Muaed  to  consult  the  well-known  taste  of  the 
Reverend  Richard  Turner,  already  mentioned 
as  rector  of  Sweffling.  This  friendly  critic 
advised  further  revision,  and  his  own  mature 
opinion  coinciding  with  that  thus  modestiy 
hinted,  he  finally  rejected  the  tales  I  have 
named  altogether ;  deterred  for  a  further  period 
of  eight  years  his  re-appearance  as  a  poetical 
author;  and  meantime  hegan  *'The  Parish 
Register,"  and  gradually  finished  it  and  the 
snuulcr  pieces,  which  issued  with  it  finom  the 
press  in  1807. 

Since  I  have  been  led  to  mention  Mr.  Turner 
in  this  manner,  let  me  be  pardoned  for  adding, 
that  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  comfort  all 
through  my  iather*s  residence  in  Suffolk  was  his 


connection  with  this  honoured  man.  He  con- 
sidered his  judgment  a  sure  safeguard  and 
reliance  in  all  cases  practical  and  literary.  The 
peculiar  characteristic  of  his  vigorous  mind  being 
an  interest,  not  a  seeming,  but  a  real  interest, 
in  every  object  of  nature  and  art,  he  had  stored 
it  with  mmtifarious  knowledge,  and  had  the 
faculty  of  imparting  some  portion  of  the  interest 
he  felt  on  all  subjects,  by  the  zeal  and  relish 
with  which  he  discussed  them.  With  my  father 
he  would  converse  on  natural  history,  as  if  this 
had  been  his  whole  study  ;  with  my  mother,  on 
mechanical  contrivances  and  new  inventions,  for 
use  or  ornament,  as  if  that  were  an  exclusive 
taste ;  while  he  would  amuse  us  young  folks 
with  well-told  anecdotes,  and  to  walk  or  ride 
with  him  was  considered  our  happiest  privilege. 
Mr.  Turner  is  too  extensively  and  honourably 
known  to  need  any  such  eulogy  as  I  can  offer ; 
but  my  father's  most  intimate  friend  and  chosen 
critic  will  forgive  the  efiusion  of  my  reeard  and 
respect.  While  at  Glemham,  as  at  Parham,  my 
father  rarely  visited  any  neighbours  except  Mr. 
North  and  his  brother  Mr.  Long ;  nor  did  he 
often  receive  any  visiters.  But  one  week  in 
every  year  was  to  him,  and  to  all  his  household, 
a  period  of  peculiar  enjoyment— that  during 
which  he  had  Mr.  Turner  for  bis  guest. 

About  this  time  the  bishops  began  very  pro- 
perly to  ur^  all  non-resident  incumbents  to 
return  to  their  livings ;  and  Mr.  Dudley  North, 
willing  to  retain  my  father  in  his  neighl)ourhood, 
took  Uie  trouble  to  call  upon  the  Bbhop  of  Lin- 
coln, Dr.  Prettyman,  and  to  request  that  Mr. 
Crabbe  might  remain  in  Suffolk ;  adding,  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  solicited  indulgence, 
his  kindness  and  attention  to  his  present  pa- 
ridiioners.  But  his  Lordship  would  not  yield — 
observing  that  they  of  Muston  and  AUington 
had  a  prior  claim.  '*  Now,"  said  Mr.  North, 
when  he  reported  his  failure,  *'  we  must  try  and 
procure  you  an  incumbency  here ;"  and  one  in  his 
own  gift  becoming  vacant,  he  very  obligingly  of- 
fered it  to  my  father.  This  living^  was,  however, 
too  small  to  be  held  singly,  and  he  prepared  ulti- 
mately (having  obt»n^  an  additional  furlough 
of  four  years)  to  return  to  his  own  parishes. 
His  strong  partiality  to  Suffolk  was  not  the  only 
motive  for  desiring  to  remain  in  that  county, 
and  near  to  all  our  relatives  on  both  sides ;  he 
would  have  sacrificed  mere  personal  inclination 
without  hesitation,  but  he  was  looking  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  children. 

In  the  autumn  of  1801,  Mr.  North  and  his 
brother,  having  a  joint  property  in  the  Glemham 
estate,  agreed  to  divide  by  selling  it ;  and  in  Oc- 
tober we  left  this  sweet  place,  and  entered  a 
house  at  Rendham,  a  neighbouring  village,  for  the 
four  years  we  were  to  remain  in  the  East  Angles. 

4  The  two  Glemhama,  both  in  the  gift  of  Mn.  Nortib,  were 
lately  presented  to  my  brother  John,  who  ie  now  the  incum- 
bent. 
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In  July,  1802,  my  father  paid  his  last  visit  to 
Muston,  previous  to  his  final  return.  We  passed 
through  Cambridge  in  the  week  of  the  com- 
mencement; and  he  was  introduced  by  the 
Vice-Master  of  Trinitv  to  the  present  Duke  of 
Rutland,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  ho  was  a 
child,  and  to  several  other  public  characters.  I 
then  saw  from  the  gallery  of  the  Senate  House 
the  academical  ceremonies  in  all  their  imposing 
effect,  and  viewed  them  with  the  more  interest, 
because  I  was  soon  after  to  be  admitted  to  Tri- 
nity. The  area  below  was  entirely  filled.  The 
late  Duchess  of  Rutland  attracted  much  admira- 
tion. There  were  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and 
Bath  and  Welk,  and  many  otners  of  high  rank ; 
but,  conspicuous  above  all,  the  commanding 
height  ana  noble  bust,  and  intellectual  and  dig- 
nified countenance  of  Mr.  Pitt  I  fancied — 
perhaps  it  was  only  partiality — that  there  was, 
m  that  assembly,  another  high  forehead  very 
like  his. 

My  father  haunted  the  Botanic  Gkurden  when- 
ever  he  was  at  Cambridge,  and  he  had  a  strong 
partiality  for  the  late  worthjr  curator,  Mr.  James 
Donn.  *'  Donn  is — Donn  is,"  said  he  one  dav, 
seeking  an  appropriate  epithet, — '*  a  man,"  said 
my  mother ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  the 
very  word.  And,  should  any  readar  of  these 
pages  remember  that  independent,  unassuming, 
out  uncompromisinff  character,  he  will  assent  to 
the  distinction.  He  had  no  little-minded  sus- 
picions,  or  narrow  self-interest.  He  read  my 
father's  character  at  once — felt  assured  of  his 
honour,  and  when  he  rang  at  the  ffate  for  ad- 
mission to  pass  the  mominff  in  selecting  such 
duplicates  ofiJants  as  could  be  well  spared  from 
the  garden,  Donn  would  receive  us  with  a  grave, 
benevolent  smile,  which  said,  ^^  Dear  Sur,  you 
are  freely  welcome  to  wander  where,  and  to  se- 
lect what,  you  will — I  am  sure  you  will  do  us  no 
injury." 

On  our  return  through  Cambridge,  I  was  ex- 
amined, and  entered;  and  in  October,  1803, 
went  to  reside.  When  I  left  college  for  the 
Christmas  vacation,  I  found  my  father  and  mo> 
ther  stationed  at  Aldborough  for  the  winter,  and 
was  told  of  a  very  singula  circumstance  which 
had  occurred  while  I  was  absent.  My  father 
had  received  a  letter  from  a  stranger,  signing  his 
name  **  Aldersey  '*  (elated  from  I^dlow),  stating 
that,  having  r^  nis  publications,  he  felt  a 
strong  inclination  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hb  so- 
ciety^-that  he  possessed  property  enough  for 
both,  and  requested  him  to  relinquish  any  en- 
gagements he  might  have  of  a  professional  nature, 
and  reside  with  him.  The  most  remarkable  part 
of  the  matter  was,  the  perfect  coherency  with 
which  this  strange  ofier  was  expressed. 

One  day  about  this  time,  casually  stepping 
into  a  bookseller's  at  Ipswich,  my  father  first  saw 
the  **  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel.*^  A  few  words 
only  riveted  his  attention,  and  he  read  it  nearly 


through  while  standing  at  the  counter,  obaerv- 
ing,  **  a  new  and  greaX  poet  has  appeared ! " 
How  often  have  I  heard  him  repeat  those 
striking  lines  near  the  commencement  of  that 
poem: — 

"  The  lady  '•  gone  Into  her  secret  cell, 
JeM  MarU !  •hield  vm  weU ! " 

He  was  for  several  years,  like  many  other 
readers,  a  cool  admirer  of  the  earlier  and  shorter 
poems  of  what  is  called  the  Lake  School ;  but, 
even  when  he  smiled  at  the  exceeding  simplicity 
of  the  language,  evidently  found  something  in  it 
peculiarly  attractive ;  for  there  were  few  modem 
works  which  he  opened  so  frequentlv — and  he 
soon  felt  and  acknowledged,  with  the  public, 
that  in  that  simplicity  was  veiled  genius  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  Of  Bums  he  was  ever  as 
enthusiastic  an  admirer  as  the  warmest  of  his 
own  countrymen.  On  his  high  appreciation  of 
the  more  recent  works  of  his  distinguished  con- 
temporaries, it  is  needless  to  dwell.^ 

I  have  not  much  more  to  say  with  respect  to 
my  father's  second  residence  in  Suffolk ;  but  I 
must  not  dismiss  this  period— a  considerable  one 
in  the  sum  of  his  life — without  making  some  allu- 
sion to  certain  ramours  which,  long  before  it 
terminated,  had  reached  his  own  parish  of 
Muston,  and  disinclined  the  hearts  oi  many  of 
the  country  people  there  to  receive  him,  when  he 

Jin  returned  among  them,  with  all  the  warmth 
former  days.  When  first  it  was  reported  j 
amonff  those  villagers  by  a  casual  traveller  from 
SufibUc,  that  Mr.  Crabbe  was  a  Jacobin^  there 
were  few  to  believe  the  story — **  it  must  be  a 
iotff  for  the  rector  had  always  been  a  good,  kind 
gentleman,  and  much  noticed  by  the  Duke  ;**  but 
by  degrees  the  tale  was  more  and  more  dissem- 
inated, and  at  length  it  gamed  a  pretty  g^ieral 
credence  among  a  population  which,  being 
piu^ly  agricultural — and,  therefore,  connecting 
every  notion  of  what  was  praiseworthy  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  war  tnat,  undoubtedly,  bad 
raised  agricultural  prices  to  an  unprecedented 
scale — was  afiected  m  a  manner  extremely  dis- 
agreeable to  my  father's  feelings,  and  even 
worldly  interests,  by  such  an  impression  as  thus 

ft  My  brother  nys  on  this  subject—"  He  hoMtily  assented 
to  the  ma&im,  th*t— Allowing  a  nlr  time,  longer  In  some  omm 
than  in  others— a  book  wowd  And  its  proper  level ;  and  that 
a  well-Ailed  theatre  would  form  a  Jnst  opinion  of  a  play  or  an 
actor.  Yet  he  would  not  timidly  wait  the  decision  of  the 
publio,  bttt  give  his  opinion  freely.  Soon  after  Waverley  ap- 
peared, he  was  in  a  company  where  a  gentleman  of  some 
literary  weight  was  speaking  of  it  In  a  oiiiparaglng  tone.  A 
lady  defended  the  new  noTel,  bat  with  a  timid  reserve.  Mr. 
Crabbe  called  oat,  *  Do  not  be  frightened.  Madam ;  you  are 
right:  speak  your  opinion  boldly.'  Yet  he  did  not  altogether 
like  Sir  Walter's  principal  male  characters.  He  thought  thev 
wanted  genUenesaand  urbanity :  espedallv  Quentln  Inirwanl, 
Halbert  Olendinning,  and  Nigel.     He  said  (V>lonel  Manner 


ing's  ace  and  peculiar  situation  exeused  his  hanghtlneas ;  bat 
he  dlslilced  fleroenem  and  glorying,  and  the  trait  he  especially 
admired  in  IMnoe  Henry,  was  his  greatness  of  mind  in  ylel^ 


ing  the  credit  of  Hotspur's  death  to  his  old  companion  PaiataS'. 
Hcnrr,  at  Agincourt,  *  covetous  of  honour,*  was  ordinary,  he 
said,  to  thU? 
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originated.  The  truth  is,  that  my  father  never 
was  a  politician — that  is  to  say,  he  never  al- 
lowed political  affitirs  to  occupy  much  of  his 
mind  at  any  period  of  his  life,  or  thought  either 
better  or  worse  of  any  individual  for  the  bias  he 
bad  received.  But  he  did  not,  certainly,  approve 
of  the  crigin  of  the  war  that  was  ragins^  wnile  he 
lived  at  Parham,  Glemham,  and  Rendham ;  nor 
did  he  ever  conceal  his  opinion,  that  this  war 
might  have  been  avoided — and  hence,  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  weight  of  his  local  character,  he 
gave  offi:nce  to  persons  maintaining  the  diametri- 
cally opposite  view  of  public  matters  at  that  pecu- 
Uarcrisis.  As  to  the  term  Jacobin,  I  shall  say  only 
one  word.  None  could  have  been  less  fiuy  ap- 
plied to  him  at  any  period  of  his  life.  He  was 
one  of  the  innumerable  good  men  who,  indeed, 
hailed  the  be^ning  of  the  French  Revolution, 
bat  who  execrated  its  close.  No  syllable  in  ap- 
probation of  Jacobins  or  Jacobinism  ever  came 
from  his  tongue  or  from  his  pen ;  and  as  to  the 
'*  child  and  champion  of  Jacobinism,"  Napoleon 
had  not  lone  pursued  his  career  of  ambition,  be- 
fore my  fatner  was  well  convinced  that  to  put 
htm  down  was  the  first  duty  of  every  nation  tnat 
wished  to  be  happy  and  free. 

With  respect  to  the  gradual  change  which  his 
early  sentiments  on  political  subjects  in  general 
unquestionably  underwent,  I  may  as  well,  per- 
haps, say  a  word  or  two  here ;  tor  the  topic  is 
one  I  have  no  wish  to  recur  to  again. 

Perhaps  the  natural  tendency  of  every  young 
man  who  is  conscious  of  powers  and  capabilities 
above  his  station,  is,  to  adopt  what  are  called 
popular  or  liberal  opinions.  He  peculiarly  feels 
the  disadvantages  of  his  own  class,  and  is  tempted 
to  look  with  jealousy  on  all  those  who,  with  less 
nataral  talent,  enjoy  superior  privileges.  But, 
if  this  young  man  shoulci  succeed  in  raising  him- 
self by  his  telents  into  a  higher  walk  of  society, 
h  18  perhaps  equally  natunu  that  he  should  im- 
bibe aristocratic  sentiments :  feeling  the  reward 
of  his  exertions  to  be  valuable  in  proportion  to 
the  superiority  of  his  acquired  station,  he  be- 
comes an  advocate  for  the  privileges  of  rank  in 
general,  reconciling  his  desertion  of  the  exclusive 
interests  of  his  former  caste,  by  alleging  the 
facility  of  his  own  rise.  And  if  he  should  be 
atnsted  by  patronage,  and  become  acquainted 
with  his  patrons,  the  principle  of  gratitude,  and 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  manners  of  the 
great,  would  contribute  materially  to  this  change 
in  bis  feelings.  Such  is,  probably,  the  natural 
tendency  of  such  a  rise  in  society ;  and,  in  truth, 
I  do  not  thuik  Mr.  Crabbe*s  case  was  an  excep- 
tion. The  popular  opinions  of  his  father  were, 
I  think,  originally  embraced  by  him  rather  from 
the  unconscious  influence  I  have  alluded  to, 
than  from  the  deliberate  conviction  of  hb  judg- 
ment. But  his  was  no  ordinary  mind,  and  he 
did  not  desert  them  merely  from  the  vulgar 
motive  of  interest.  At  Belvoir  he  had  more  than 


once  to  drink  a  ^lass  of  salt  water,  because  he 
would  not  join  m  Tory  toasts.  He  preserved 
his  early  partialities  through  all  this  trving  time 
of  Tory  patronage ;  and  of  course  he  felt,  on  the 
whole,  a  greater  political  accord  with  the  owner 
of  Glemham  and  his  distinguished  guests.  But 
when,  in  the  later  portion  of  his  life,  he  became 
still  more  intimate  with  the  highest  ranks  of 
society,  and  mingled  with  them,  not  as  a  young 
person  whose  fortune  was  not  made,  and  who 
had  therefore  to  assert  his  independence,  but  as 
one  whom  talent  had  placed  above  the  suspicion 
of  subserviency ;  when  he  felt  the  full  advantages 
of  his  rise,  and  became  the  rector  of  a  laree 
town,  and  a  magistrate,  I  think  again,  the  aris- 
tocratic and  Tory  leanings  he  then  showed  were 
rather  the  effect  of  these  circumstances  than  of 
any  alteration  of  judgment  founded  upon  de- 
liberate inouiry  and  reflection.  But  of  this  I 
am  sure,  tnat  his  own  passions  were  never  vio- 
lently enlisted  in  any  political  cause  whatever ; 
and  that  to  purely  party  questions  he  was,  first 
and  last,  almost  indiflterent.  The  dedication 
of  his  poems  to  persons  of  such  opposite  opinions 
arose  entirely  from  motives  of  personal  gratitude 
and  attachment ;  and  he  carri^  his  impartiality 
so  far,  that  I  have  heard  him  declare,  he  thought 
it  very  immateriiA  who  were  our  representatives 
in  parliament,  provided  they  were  men  of  in- 
tegrity, liberal  education,  and  possessed  an 
adequate  stake  in  the  country. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  defend  this  apathy  on  a 
point  of  such  consequence,  but  it  accounts  for 
circumstances  which  those  who  feel  no  such 
moderation  might  consider  as  aggravated  in- 
stances of  inconsistency.  He  not  only  felt  an 
equal  regard  for  persons  of  both  parties,  but 
would  willingly  have  given  his  vote  to  either ; 
and  at  one  or  two  general  elections,  I  believe  he 
actuallv  did  so ; — for  example,  to  Mr.  Benett, 
the  Whig  candidate  for  Wiltshire,  and  to  Lord 
Douro  and  Mr.  Croker,'  the  Tory  candidates 
at  Aldborough. 

«  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  what  follows,  from  a  letter 
with  which  I  have  lately  been  honoored  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able J.  W.  Croker :— ^  I  have  heud,  horn  thoee  who  knew 
Mr.  Crabbe  earlier  than  I  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  (and  hit 
commnnicationa  with  roe  led  to  the  aame  coneluaionY  that  he 
never  was  a  violent  nor  even  a  sealous  poUtidan.  He  waa,  as 
a  conscientious  clergyman  might  be  expected  to  be,  a  church- 
and-king  man :  but  he  seemed  to  me  to  think  and  care  lev 
about  party  politics  than  any  man  of  hb  condition  in  life  that 
I  ever  met.  At  one  of  my  elections  for  Aldeburgh,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  did  me  the  honour 
of  attending  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  proposing  me.  This  was, 
I  suppose,  the  last  act  of  his  liib  which  had  any  reference  to 
politics— at  least,  to  local  politics^  for  it  was,  I  believe,  bis 
last  visit  to  tlie  place  of  his  nativity.  My  opinion  of  his 
admirable  works,  I  took  the  liberty  of  reoording  in  a  note  on 
Boawall'a  Johnson.  To  that  opinion,  on  reconsTderaUon,  and 
frequent  reperuaalsof  his  poems,  I  adhere  with  increased  con- 
fidence ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  presumptuous  for 
adding,  that  I  was  searoely  more  struck  by  his  genius,  than  by 
the  amiable  simplicitY  of  hb  manners,  and  the  dignifled 
modesty  of  hb  mind,  with  talents  of  a  much  higher  order,  he 
realised  all  that  we  read  of  the  personal  amiability  of  Gay." 

The  note  on  Boawell,  to  which  Mr.  Ooker  here  refers,  b 
in  these  terms :— **  The  writings  of  this  amiable  gentleman 
have  placed  him  high  on  the  roll  of  British  poets ;  though  his 
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He  says,  in  a  letter  on  this  subject,  "With 
respect  to  the  parties  themselves.  Whig  and 
Tory,  I  can  but  think,  two  dispassionate,  sensi- 
ble men,  who  have  seen,  read,  and  observed, 
will  approximate  in  their  sentiments  more  and 
more ;  ainl  if  they  confer  together,  and  argue, — 
not  to  convince  each  other,  but  for  pure  informa- 
tion, and  with  a  simple  desire  for  the  truth, — 
the  ultimate  difference  will  be  small  indeed. 
The  Tory,  for  instance,  would  allow  that,  but 
for  the  Bievolution  in  this  country,  and  the  noble 
stand  against  the  arbitrary  steps  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  the  kingdom  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  becoming  what  France  once  was;  and  the 
Whie  must  also  grant,  that  there  is  at  least  an 
equal  danger  in  an  unsettled,  undefined  demo- 
cracy ;  the  ever-changing  laws  of  a  popular  ^ 
vemment.  Every  state  is  at  times  on  the  m- 
clination  to  change :  either  the  monarchical  or 
the  popular  interest  will  predominate ;  and  in 
the  former  case,  I  conceive,  the  well-meaning 
Tory  will  incline  to  Whiggism,— in  the  latter, 
the  'honest  Whig  will  take  the  part  of  declin- 
ing monarchy."  I  quote  this  as  a  proof  of  the 
political  moderation  I  have  ascribed  to  him ; 
and  I  may  appeal  with  safety,  on  the  same  head, 
to  the  whole  tenour,  not  only  of  his  publbhed 
works,  but  of  his  private  conversations  and  pas- 
toral discourses. 

We  happened  to  be  on  a  vi»t  at  Aldborough, 
when  the  dread  of  a  French  invasion  was  at  its 
heieht.  The  old  artillery  of  the  fort  had  been 
replaced  by  cannon  of  a  large  calibre ;  and  one, 
the  most  weighty  I  remember  to  have  seen,  was 
constantly  primed,  as  an  alarm  gun.  About  one 
o'clock  one  dark  morning,  I  heard  a  distant  gun 
at  sea ;  in  about  ten  minutes  another,  and  at  an 
equal  interval  a  third :  and  then  at  last,  the  tre- 
mendous roar  of  the  great  gun  on  the  fort,  which 
shook  every  house  in  the  town.  After  inquir- 
ing into  the  state  of  affairs,  I  went  to  my  father's 
room,  and,  knocking  at  the  door,  with  difficulty 
waked  the  inmates,  and  said,  "  Do  not  ho 
alarmed,  but  the  French  are  landing."  I  then 
mentioned  that  the  alarm  gun  had  been  fired, 
that  horsemen  had  been  despatched  for  the 
troops  at  Ipswich,  and  that  the  drum  on  the 
quay  was  then  beating  to  arms.  He  replied, 
**  Well,  my  old  fellow,  you  and  I  can  do  no 
good,  or  we  would  be  among  them ;  we  must 
wait  the  event"  I  returned  to  his  door  in 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to  tell  him  that 
the  agitation  was  subsiding,  and  found  him  hat 
asleep.    Whether  th«  affiur  was  a  mere  blunder, 

haTinc  Uktn  a  view  of  life  too  rninntA,  too  hnmlUadng,  too 
painAo,  and  too  jut,  may  hav*  dopriTod  his  woriu  of  to  ex- 
tonaiTO,  or,  at  least,  so  brilliant,  a  popularity  as  soma  of  hit 
contemporaries  have  attained ;  bat  I  Tentnre  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  poet  of  his  times  who  will  stand  higher  in  the 
opinion  of  posterity.  He  generally  deals  with  *  the  short  and 
stmp4e  annals  of  the  poor ;'  bat  he  OkMbits  them  with  sach  a 
deep  knowledse  of  human  nature,  with  soch  general  esse  and 
simpUeity,  and  sooh  aoeorate  fbeee  of  expression— whedier 
gay  or3*^*^^~***  ^^  ^y  l>nmble  jodgment,  no  poet 
except  Sbakspeare,  has  excelled.** 


or  there  had  been  a  concerted  manoeuvre  to  try 
the  fencibles,  we  never  could  learn  with  cer- 
tainty ;  but  1  remember  that  my  father's  cool- 
ness on  the  occasion,  when  we  mentioned  it  next 
day,  caused  some  suspicious  shakings  of  the  head 
among  the  ultra-loyalists  of  Aldborough. 

But  the  time  was  now  at  hand  that  we  were 
all  to  return  finally  to  Leicestershire ;  and  when, 
in  the  year  1806,  we  at  length  bade  adieu  to 
Suffolk,  and  travelled  once  more  to  Muston,  my 
father  had  the  full  expectation  that  his  changes 
of  residence  were  at  an  end,  and  that  he  would 
finish  his  days  in  his  own  old  parsonage.  I 
must  indulge  myself,  in  closing  this  chapter,  with 
part  of  the  letter  which  he  received,  when  on 
the  eve  of  starting  for  Leicestershire,  from  the 
honoured  rector  of  Swefiling : — 

"  It  would  be  very  little  to  my  credit,  if  I  could 
close,  without  much  concern,  a  connection  which 
has  lasted  nearly  twelve  years, — no  inconsiderable 
part  of  human  life, — and  never  was  attended  wiUi 
a  cross  word  or  a  cross  thought  My  parish  has 
been  attended  to  with  exemplary  care ;  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  greatest  friendship  and  hospitality 
from  yon  and  Mrs.  Crabbe;  and  I  have  never 
visited  or  left  ^on  without  bringinff  away  with  me 
the  means  of  improvement  And  all  this  must 
return  no  morel  Such  are  the  awfhl  conditions 
upon  which  the  comforts  of  this  life  must  be  held. 
Accept,  my  dear  sir,  my  best  thanks  for  your  whole 
conduct  towards  me,  during  the  whole  time  of  our 
connection,  and  my  best  wishes  fi>r  a  great  increase 
of  happiness  to  you  and  Mrs.  Crabbe,  in  ycmr 
removal  to  the  perfbrmance  of  more  immediate 
duties.  Your  own  paridiiooers  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  as  much  gratified  by  your  residence 
amongst  them  as  mine  have  been  by  your  residence 
in  Suffolk.  Oar  personal  interoourse  must  be  some- 
what diminished ;  yet,  I  hope,  oppcntnnitiea  of  seeing 
each  other  will  arise,  and  if  subjects  of  corresponif 
ence  be  less  frequent,  the  knowledgeof  each  other's 
and  our  fiuniliea  wel&re  will  always  be  acoeptible 
information.  Adieu,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  present 
Tour  much  obliged  and  fliithfhl  IKend,  R.  Tubnes." 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
1806—1814. 

Mr.  Crabbe's  second  Residence  at  Moston— Pnblieation  of 
**The  IWish  Register**— Letters  from  Eminent  IndiTiduak 
—Visit  to  Oimbridge^Appearance  of  **  The  Botoogh,**  and 
of  the  **Tsles  in  Verse**— Letters  to  and  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  othar^-A  Month  in  London— The  Mnee  R«> 
gent  at  BelTo4i^Dsath  of  Mm.  Ckabbe— Mn  Ckabbe's 
Removal  ttom  Leioestershire— Lines  written  atOlemham 
after  my  Mother's  decease. 

Whut,  in  October,  1806,  Mr.  Crabbe  reaomed 
the-  charge  of  his  own  parish  of  Muston.  he 
found  some  changes  to  vex  him,  and  not  the  leaa, 
because  he  had  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that 
his  long  absence  from  his  incumbency  md  been, 
partly  at  least,  the  cause  of  them.  Hit  cure  had 
been  served  by  respectable  and  diligent  deify- 
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bat  they  had  been  often  changed,  and 
aome  of  them  had  never  resided  within  the 
parish ;  and  he  felt  that  the  binding  influence 
of  a  settled  and  permanent  minister  had  not 
been  withdrawn  for  twelve  years  with  impunity. 
A  Wesleyan  missionary  had  formed  a  tnriving 
establishment  in  Muston,  and  the  congregations 
at  the  parish  church  were  no  longer  such  as 
they  had  been  of  old.  This  much  annoyed  my 
ikther;  and  the  warmth  with  which  he  began 
to  preach  against  dissent  only  irritoted  himself 
and  others,  without  bringing  back  disciples  to 
the  fold. 

Bot  the  progress  of  the  Wesleyans,  of  all  sects 
die  least  mifriendly  in  feeling,  as  well  as  the 
least  dissimilar  in  tenets,  to  the  established 
church,  was,  after  all,  a  slight  vexation  com- 
pared to  what  he  underwent  from  witnessing 
the  much  more  limited  success  of  a  disciple  of 
Huntington  in  spreading  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood the  pernicious  ftnaticism  of  his  hidf-crazy 
master.  The  mxial  and  nunxd  effects  of  that 
new  mission  were  well  calculated  to  excite  not 
otily  regret,  but  indignation ;  and,  among  other 
distressing  incidents,  was  the  departure  from  his 
own  household  of  two  servants,  a  woman  and  a 
man,  one  of  whom  had  been  emploved  by  him 
for  twenty  years.  The  man,  a  conceited  plough- 
man, set  up  for  a  Huntingtonian  preacher  him- 
self; and  the  woman,  whose  moral  character 
had  been  sadly  deteriorated  ^ce  her  adoption 
of  the  new  lights,  was  at  last  obliged  to  be  dis- 
missed, in  consequence  of  intolerable  insolence. 
I  mentioQ  these  tnings,  because  they  may  throw 
light  on  some  passages  in  my  father's  later  poetry. 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1806,  Mr. 
Crabbe  had  nearly  completed  his  '*  Parish  Re- 
gister," and  the  shorter  poems  that  accompanied 
It,  and  had  prepared  to  add  them  to  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  early  works ;  and  his  desire  to  give 
his  second  son  also  the  benefits  of  an  academical 
education  was,  I  ought  to  add,  a  principal  mo- 
tive for  no  longer  delaying  his  re-appearance  as 
a  poet.  He  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
mised, years  before,  in  Suffolk,  the  high  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Fox's  criticism ;  but  now,  when  the 
manuscript  was  ready,  he  was  in  office,  and  in 
declining  health ;  so  that  my  father  felt  great 
reluctance  to  remind  him  of  his  promise.  He 
wrote  to  the  great  statesman  to  say  that  he  could 
not  hope,  under  such  circumstances,  to  occupy 
any  portion  of  his  valuable  time,  but  that  it 
would  afibrd  much  gratification  if  he  might  be 
permitted  to  dedicate  the  forthcoming  volume 
to  Mr.  Fox.  That  warm  and  energetic  spirit, 
however,  was  not  subdued  by  all  the  pressure  of 
his  high  functions  added  to  that  of  an  incurable 
disease ;  and  **  he  repeated  an  ofller,*'  says  my 
fiither,  in  his  preface,  *^  which,  though  I  had 
not  presumed  to  expect,  I  was  happy  to  receive." 
The  manoscriDt  was  immediately  sent  to  him  at 
St.  Anne's  Hill ;  **  and,"  continues  Mr.  Crabbe, 


''  as  I  liave  the  information  from  Lord  Holland, 
and  his  Lordship's  permission  to  inform  my 
readers,  the  poem  wnich  I  have  named  *  The 
Parish  Register,'  was  heard  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  it 
excited  interest  enoueh,  by  some  of  its  parts,  to 
gain  for  me  the  benefit  of  hb  judgment  upon  tlie 
whole.  Whatever  he  approved  the  reader  will 
readily  believe  I  carefully  retained ;  the  parts 
he  disliked  are  totally  expunged,  and  others  are 
substituted,  which,  I  hope,  resemble  those  more 
conformable  to  the  taste  of  so  admirable  a  judge. 
Nor  can  I  deny  myself  the  melancholy  satisiiEu;- 
tion  of  adding,  that  this  poem  (and  more  espe- 
cially the  story  of  Phoebe  Dawson,  with  some 
parts  of  the  second  book),  were  the  last  com- 
positions of  their  kind  that  engaged  and  amused 
the  capacious,  the  candid,  the  benevolent  mind 
of  this  great  man."  In  the  same  preface  my 
father  adcnowledges  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Tur- 
ner. "  He,  indml,"  says  Mr.  Crabbe,  "  is  the 
kind  of  critic  for  whom  every  poet  should  de- 
voutly wish,  and  the  friend  whom  every  man 
would  be  happy  to  acquire.  To  this  gentleman 
I  am  indebted  more  than  I  am  able  to  express, 
or  than  he  is  willing  to  allow,  for  the  time  he 
has  bestowed  upon  Uie  attempts  I  have  made." 

This  preface  is  dated  Muston,  September, 
1807 ;  and  in  the  same  month  the  volume  was 
published  by  JSlr.  Hatchard.  It  contained,  with 
the  earlier  series,  "  The  Parish  Register,"  "  Sir 
Eustace  Grey,"  *»  The  Birth  of  Flattery,"  and 
other  minor  pieces ;  and  its  success  was  not  only 
decided,  but  nearly  unprecedented.  By  **  The 
Parish  Register,"  indeed,  my  father  must  be 
considered  as  having  first  assumed  that  station 
among  British  poets  which  the  world  has  now 
settled  to  be  peculiarly  his  own.  The.  same 
character  was  afterwards  still  more  strikingly 
exemplified  and  illustrated — but  it  was  hence- 
forth the  same ;  whereas  there  was  but  little  in 
the  earlier  series  that  could  have  led  to  the 
expectation  of  such  a  performance  as  **  The 
Register."  In  the  former  works,  a  few  minute 
descriptions  had  been  introduced  —  but  here 
there  was  nothing  bot  a  succession  of  such 
descriptions ;  in  them  there  had  been  no  tale — 
this  was  a  chain  of  stories ;  they  were  didactic — 
here  no  moral  inference  is  directly  inculcated : 
finally,  they  were  regularly  constructed  poems 
— this  boldly  defies  any  but  the  very  slightest 
and  most  transparently  artificial  connections. 
Thus  differing  m)m  his  former  self,  his  utter 
dissimilarity  to  any  other  author  then  enjoying 
public  favour  was  still  more  striking ;  the  man- 
ner of  expression  was  as  entirely  his  own  as  the 
singular  minuteness  of  his  delineation,  and  the 
strictness  of  his  adherence  to  the  literal  truth  of 
nature;  and  it  was  now  universally  admitted, 
that,  with  lesser  peculiarities,  he  mingled  the 
conscious  strength,  and,  occasionally,  the  pro- 
found pathos,  of  a  great  ori^nal  poet. 

Nor  was  **  Sir  Eustace  Grey     less  admired 
h2 
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on  other  grounds,  than  **  The  Parish  Register" 
was  for  the  singular  combination  of  excellences 
which  I  have  beien  faintly  alluding  to,  and  which 
called  forth  the  wannest  eulogy  of  the  most 
powerful  critical  authority  of  Uie  time,  which 
was  moreover  considered  as  the  severest.  The 
other  periodical  critics  of  the  day  agreed  sub* 
stantially  with  the  **  Edinburgh  Review  ;*'  and  I 
believe  that  within  two  da;^s  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Jeffrey's  admirable  and  generous 
article,  Mr.  Hatchard  sold  off  the  whole  of  the 
first  edition  of  these  poems. 

Abundantly  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  pro* 
fessional  critics,  he  was  further  encouraffed  by 
the  approbation  of  some  old  friends  and  many 
distinguished  individuals  to  whom  he  had  sent 
copies  of  his  work ;  and  I  must  gratify  myself 
by  inserting  a  few  of  their  letters  to  him  on  thb 
occasion. 

Rom  Mr.  BonnycastU. 

**  Woolwich  Common,  Oet.  24,  1807. 

**  Dear  Sib,— Being  from  home  when  your  kind 
letter,  with  a  copy  of  jrour  Poems,  arrived,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  answering  it  sooner,  as  I  should  cer- 
taiol  V  otherwise  have  done.  The  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing from  you,  after  a  silence  of  more  than  twenty- 
eight  years,  made  me  little  solicitous  to  inanire 
how  it  has  happened  that  two  persons,  who  nave 
always  mutually  esteemed  each  other,  should  have 
no  intercourse  whatever  for  so  long  a  period.  It  is 
sufficient  that  you  are  well  and  happy,  and  that  you 
have  not  forgot  your  old  friend;  who,  you  may 
be  assured,  has  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  same 
friendly  remembrance  of  you. — ^Ton  are  as  well 
known  in  my  fkmily  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  I  am 
in  yours ;  and  whenever  you  may  find  it  convenient 
to  come  to  this  part  of  the  world,  both  yon  and 
yours  may  depend  upon  the  most  sincere  and  cor- 
dial reception.  I  have  a  daughter  nearly  twenty, 
a  son  upon  the  point  of  becoming  an  officer  in  tiie 
engineers,  and  two  younj^er  boys,  who  at  this  mo- 
ment are  deeply  engaged  m  your  poems,  and  highly 
derirous  of  seemg  the  author,  of  whom  they  have  so 
often  heard  me  speak.  They  are,  of  course,  no 
great  critics ;  but  all  beg  me  to  say,  that  they  are 
much  pleased  with  your  beantifiil  verses,  which  I 

Sromised  to  read  to  them  again  when  they  have 
one ;  having  conceded  to  their  eagerness  the  pr^- 
mices  of  the  treat  It  affords  me  the  greatest  grati- 
fication to  find  that,  in  this  world  of  chances,  yon 
are  so  comfortably  and  honourablv  established  in 
your  profession,  and  I  sincerely  nope  your  sons 
may  be  as  well  provided  fbr.  I  spent  a  few  days 
at  Cambridge  a  short  time  since,  and  had  I  known 
they  had  been  there,  I  should  not  have  &iled  mak- 
ing m vself  known  to  them,  as  an  old  fnend  of  their 
fiimerik  For  myself,  I  have  had  littie  to  comphtin 
of^  except  the  anxietv  and  fktigue  attending  the 
duties  of  my  calling;  but  as  I  have  lately  succeeded 
to  the  place  of  Dr.  Hntton,  who  has  resigned  the 
attendance  at  the  academy,  this  has  made  it  more 
easy,  and  my  situation  as  respectable  and  pleasant 
as  I  could  have  any  reason  to  expect  Life,  as  my 
friend  Fuseli  constantly  repeats,  is  very  short, 
therefore  do  not  delay  comiug  to  see  us  any  longer 


than  Ton  can  posnbly  help.  Be  assured  we  shall 
all  rejoice  at  the  event  In  the  mean  time,  believe 
me,  my  dear  Sir,  yoor  tmly  sincere  fiicnd,  J. 

BONNTCASTLE." 

Erom  Mrs.  Burke.^ 

•*  BMOOQi&eld,  Nor.  90, 1807. 

''Sir, — I  am  much  ashamed  to  find  that  yoor 
very  kind  letter  and  very  valuable  present  have 
remained  so  long  unacknowledged.  But  the  truth 
is,  when  I  received  them,  I  was  fiir  from  well ;  and 
procrastination  bein^  one  of  my  natural  vices,  I 
have  deferred  returning  you  my  most  sincere  thanks 
for  vour  gratifying  my  fleeUngs,  by  your  beautiful 
prenoe  and  poems.  1  have  a  full  sense  of  th^r 
value  and  your  attention.  Your  friend  never  loat 
sight  of  worth  and  abilities.  He  found  them  in 
you,  and  was  most  haopy  in  having  it  in  his  power 
to  brinff  them  forward.  I  beg  you.  Sir,  to  believe, 
and  to  be  assured,  that  your  situation  in  life  was  not 
indifferent  to  me,  and  that  it  rejoiees  me  to  know 
that  you  are  happy.  I  beg  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Crabbe,  and  my  thanks  fbr  her  remembering 
that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her.  I  am. 
Sir,  with  great  respect  and  esteem,  &c 

"JambBubkb." 

From  Dr.  Mansel.* 
**  THnity  Lodge,  Cambridge,  OcL  29, 18*7. 

I'Deab  Sib,— I  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of 
g(nng  completely  through  your  delightful  poems, 
before  I  returned  you,  as  I  now  do,  my  best  thanks 
for  so  truly  valuable  a  proof  of  your  remembrance. 
The  testimony  of  my  opinion  is  but  of  small  im- 
portance, when  set  by  the  side  of  those  which  have 
already  been  given  of  this  accession  to  our  standard 
nationid  poetry ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
so  much  have  I  been  delighted  with  the  perusal  of 
the  incomparable  descriptums  which  you  have  laid 
befere  me ;  with  the  easiness  and  puri^  of  the 
diction,  the  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  the 
vividness  of  that  imagination  which  could  produoe, 
and  so  well  sustain  and  keep  up  such  cnarming 
scenes — that  I  have  fbund  it  to  be  almost  the  only 
book  of  late  times  which  I  could  read  through 
without  making  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  do  so.  Once 
more,  dear  Sir,  accept  of  my  best  thanks  fbr  this 
very  flattering  remembrance  of  me ;  and  be  assured 
of  my  being,  with  much  regard,  your  feithfhl,  &c. 
-W.  LkMamsbl." 

From  Earl  Grey. 

**  Hertford  Street.  Feb.  S8, 1808. 
**SiB, — I  have  many  excuses  to  offer  fbr  not 
having  sooner  returned  my  thanks  fbr  your  letter 
of  the  lOth  of  October,  and  the  valuable  present 
which  accompanied  it  1  did  not  receive  it  till  I 
arrived  in  London,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
month,  and  I  waited  till  I  should  have  had  time — 
for  which  the  first  business  of  an  opening  session  of 
parliament  was  not  fitvonrable—to  ttrnd  a  work 

I  or  thb  lady,  who  died  in  181 S,  Mr.  Prior  myi;— «  Added 
toaffeeUoiMte  admiration  of  Mr.  Borke'i  talenti,  rt>e  po  wft  d 
aoeompliahmenta,  good  aenae,  goodneai  of  lieait,  and  a  «t(reet> 
neaa  or  mannera  and  diapoaition,  wliich  aerted  to  allay  many 
of  the  anxietiea  of  hia  oareer*  He  repeatedly  deelarad,  that 
*  every  care  vaniahed  the  moment  he  entered  and«r  hia  ova 
not.-'U/e  of  Burbt. 

s  Afterwarda  Diahop  of  Briatot  Hia  Loi^hip  died  te  ItSO. 
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from  whicb  I  anticipated  much  pleasure.  I  am 
DOW  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  oner  you  my  best 
thanks  in  sending  me  the  poems  you  have  lately 
published,  and  to  say  that  my  admiration  of  the 
author  of  the  *  Library,'  has  not  been  diminished 
.by  the  perusal  of  the  *  Parish  Register,'  and  the 
oUier  additional  poems.  But  all  other  praise  must 
appear  inapid  after  that  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and  I  will 
only  add,  that  I  think  that  highest  praise,  for  such 
1  esteem  it,  was  justly  due  to  you.  I  well  remember 
the  pleasure  which  1  had  in  meeting  yon  at  Mr. 
Dudley  North's,  and  wish  I  could  look  to  a  reriyal 
of  it.  I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  regard. 
Sir,  &c    'Grey.'' 

Ihm  Roger  WUbrahatn,  Esq, 

•*Stntton  Stxcet,  May  rt,  1808. 

■Dear  Sib,— Unless  I  had  heard  from  our 
friend,  Mr.  North,  that  you  had  received  compli- 
mentary letters  from  most  of  your  friends  on  your 
Jate  publication,  I  should  not  have  thought  of  adding 
my  name  to  the  number.  The  only  reason  for  my 
silence  was  the  fear  of  assuming  much  more  of  a 
literary  character  than  belongs  to  me ;  though,  on 
the  score  of  friendship  fbr  the  author,  and  admi- 
ration of  his  works,  I  will  not  yield  to  the  most 
intelligent  and  sagadous  critic  Perhaps,  indeed, 
an  eariier  letter  from  me  might  have  been  autho- 
rised trp*  the  various  conversations  we  have  had 
together  at  Glemlumi,  in  which  I  so  frequently  took 
the  liberty  to  urge  you  not  to  rest  contented  with 
that  sprig  of  bays  which  your  former  publications 
had  justly  ao^uired,  but  to  aim  at  a  larger  branch 
of  thicker  foliage.  This  I  can  truly  say,  my  dear 
Sir,  yon  have  obtuned  by  universal  consent;  and  I 
fisel  considerable  pride  in  haying  the  honour  to  be 
known  to  a  person  who  has  afforded  so  much  real 
delight  to  a  discerning  public. — No,  no.  Sir,  when 
we  Siought  ^ott  idle,  you  were  by  no  means  so ;  you 
were  observing  man,  and  studying  his  character 
among  the  inferior  orders  of  the  community ;  and 
1 1  the  yarieties  that  belong  to  his  character  you  have 
DOW  described  with  the  most  perfect  truth,  and  in 
the  most  captivatbg  language.  When  I  took  up 
your  book,  the  novelties  of  it  first  attracted  my 
oocioe,  and  afterwards  I  yisited  my  old  acquaint- 
ances with  as  much  pleasure  as  ever.  The  only 
regret  I  felt  at  the  cikI  was,  that  the  book  was  not 
mmed  VoL  I. ;  but  that  may  be  amended.  In 
which  hope  I  take  my  leaye,  assuring  yon  of  the 
very  sincere  regard,  and  real  admiration  of,  yours 
most  truly  and  sincerely,  Roger  Wilbraham." 

From  Mr,  Canning. 

''Stanhope  Street,  Nov.  18, 1807. 
*•  Sib, — I  have  deferred  acknowledging  the  civility 
of  your  letter,  until  I  should  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  the  pleasure  which  I  had  derived  from 
the  pemsu  of  the  volume  which  accompanied  it 
I  have  lately  made  that  volume  tbe  companion  of  a 
journey  into  the  country.  I  am  now  therefore  able 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  your  present,  as  well  as 
to  thank  yon  fbr  your  obliging  attention  in  sending 
it  to  me.  With  some  of  the  poems — the  *  Village/ 
particularly— I  had  been  long  acquainted;  but  I 
was  glad  to  have  them  brought  back  to  my  recol- 
lection ;  and  I  have  read  with  no  less  pleasure  and 


admiration  those  which  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  &c.,  &c. 

**  Geobgb  Canning." 

Fhm  Lord  Holland} 

**  Snt,— Having  been  upon  a  tour  in  Scotland,  I 
did  not  receive  your  book  dll  my  arrival  at  York, 
and  was  unwilling  to  answer  your  yery  obliging 
letter  till  I  had  read  the  *  Parish  Register'  in  print 
I  can  assure  you  that  its  appearance  in  this  dress 
has  increased  my  opinion  of  its  beauty :  and,  as 
you  have  done  me,  yery  undeservedly,  the  honour 
of  calling  me  a  judge  of  such  matters,  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  calculated  to  advance  the 
reputation  of  the  author  of  the  *  Library '  and  the 
<  Village,'  which,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  those 
two  excellent  poems,  is  saying  a  great  deal.  With 
regard  to  the  very  flattering  mings  you  are  pleased 
to  say  of  me,  I  am  conscious  that  your  wilhngness 
to  oblige  has  blinded  your  judgment ;  but  cannot 
conclude  my  letter  without  returning  you  thanks 
for  such  expressions  of  your  partiality.  I  am,  Sir, 
&c    Holland." 

To  these  I  may  add  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  dated  "  Ashestiel,  October  2l8t,  1809," 
— acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  subsequent 
edition  of  tbe  same  volume. 

"Deab  Sib,— I  am  Just  honoured  with  your 
letter,  which  gives  me  the  more  sensible  pleasure, 
since  it  has  gratified  a  wish  of  more  than  twenty 
years'  standing.  It  is,  I  think,  fully  that  time  since 
I  was,  for  great  part  of  a  very  snowy  winter,  the 
inhabitant  of  an  old  house  in  the  country,  in  a 
course  of  poetical  study,  so  very  like  that  of  your 
admirably  painted  *  Young  Lad,'  that  I  could  busily 
help  saying,  *  That's  me ! '  when  I  was  reading  the 
tale  to  my  &mily.  Among  the  very  few  books  which 
fell  under  my  hands  was  a  volume  or  two  of 
Dodsley's  Annual  Register,  one  of  which  contained 
copious  extracts  fW)m  'liie  Village,*  and  'The 
Library,'  particularly  the  conclusion  of  book  first 
of  the  former,  and  an  extract  fh)m  the  latter, 
beginning  with  the  description  of  the  old  Romancers. 
I  committed  them  most  faithfully  to  my  memory, 
where  your  verses  must  have  felt  themselves  very 
strangely  lodged,  in  company  with  ghost  stories, 
border  riding-ballads,  scraps  of  old  plays,  and  all 
the  miscellaneous  stuff  which  a  strong  appetite  for 
reading,  with  neither  means  nor  discrimination  for 
selection,  had  assembled  in  the  head  of  a  lad  of 
eighteen.  New  publications,  at  that  time,  were  very 
rare  in  Edinburgh,  and  my  means  of  procuring  them 
very  limited ;  so  that,  after  a  long  search  for  the 
poems  which  contained  these  beantifbl  specimens, 
and  which  had  afforded  me  so  much  delight,  I  was 
fain  to  rest  contented  with  the  extracts  from  the 
Register,  which  I  could  repeat  at  this  moment 
You  may,  therefore,  guess  my  sincere  delight  when 
I  saw  your  poems  at  a  later  period  assume  the  rank 
in  the  public  consideration  which  the)r  so  well 
deserve.  It  was  a  triumph  to  my  own  immature 
taste  to  find  I  had  anticipated  the  applause  of  the 
learned  and  of  the  critical,  and  1  became  very 
desirous  to  ofier  my  gratulor,  among  the  more  im- 
portant plaudits  which  you  have  had  fW)m  every 
quarter.    I  should  certainly  have  availed  myself 
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of  the  freemasonry  of  authorship  (for  oar  trade 
may  daim  to  be  a  mystery  as  well  as  Abhorson's) 
to  address  to  you  a  copy  of  a  new  poetical  attempt, 
which  I  have  now  apon  the  anTiJ,  and  I  esteem 
myself  particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  Hatchard,  and  to 
your  goodness  acting  upon  his  information,  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  of  paving  the  way  for 
such  a  fireedom.  I  am  too  proud  of  the  compliments 
you  honour  me  with,  to  afreet  to  decline  them ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  comparative  view  I  have  of  my 
own  labours  and  yours,  I  can  only  assure  you,  that 
none  of  my  little  folks,  about  the  formation  of 
whose  taste  and  principles  I  may  be  supposed  ua- 
turally  solicitous,  have  ever  read  any  of  my  own 
poems ;  while  yours  have  been  our  regular  evening's 
amusement.  My  eldest  girl  beg^  to  read  well, 
and  enters  as  well  into  the  humour  as  into  the  sen- 
timent  of  your  admirable  descriptions  of  human 
life.  As  for  rivalry,  I  think  it  has  seldom  existed 
among  those  who  know,  by  experience,  that  there 
are  much  better  things  in  the  world  than  literary 
reputation,  aud  that  one  of  the  best  of  these  good 
things  is  the  regard  and  friendship  of  those  de- 
servedly and  generally  esteemed  for  their  worth  or 
their  talents.  I  believe  many  dilettanti  authors  do 
cocker  themselves  up  into  a  great  jealousy  of  any- 
thing that  interferes  with  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  their  fame;  but  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
nursing  one  of  my  own  fingers  into  a  whitlow  for 
my  pnvate  amusement,  as  encouraging  such  a 
feeling.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  observe  you  mention 
bad  health :  those  who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
improvement  as  well  as  the  delight  of  society  should 
escape  this  evil.  I  hope,  however,  that  one  daj 
your  state  of  health  may  permit  you  to  view  this 
country.  I  have  very  few  calls  to  London,  but  it 
will  greatly  add  to  the  interest  of  those  which  may 
occur,  that  you  will  permit  me  the  honour  of  waiting 
upon  yon  in  my  journey,  and  assuring  you,  in 
person,  of  the  early  admiration  and  sincere  respect 
with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir, 
yours,  &c    Walter  Soott." 

In  the  manly  and  sensible  views  of  literature 
and  literary  fame  expressed  in  the  last  of  these 
letters,  Mr.  Crabbe  fully  concurred.  He  en- 
joy^ the  sweetness  of  well-earned  credit ;  but 
at  his  mature  years,  and  with  his  strong  re- 
ligious bias,  he  was  little  likely  to  be  intoxi- 
cated with  the  applause  of  critics.  His  feelings 
on  this  occasion  were  either  not  perceptible, 
or  only  seen  in  those  simple,  open  demonstra- 
tions of  satisfaction  which  show  that  no  proud 
exulting  spirit  lurks  within.  Of  some  men  it  is 
said,  that  they  are  too  proud  to  be  vain ;  but  of 
him  it  might  be  said,  that  the  candid  manner  in 
which  he  testified  his  satisfaction  at  success,  was 
a  proof  that,  while  he  felt  the  pleasure,  he  felt 
also  its  limited  value — limited  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  defects;  limited  by  the  consciousness 
that  there  were  higher,  nearer,  and  dearer  in- 
terests in  life  than  those  of  poetical  ambition. 
How  gratifying  is  the  contemplation  of  such 
success,  when  it  is  only  accessory  to  the  more 
substantial  pleasures  of  existence,  namely,  the 
consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  the  duties  for 


which  that  existence  was  especially  given,  and 
the  bright  hone  that  higher  and  better  things 
than  this  world  can  afibnci  await  those  who  have 
borne  the  trials  of  adversity  and  prosperity  with 
a  humble  and  pious  spirit  I  How  pioor  u  such 
success  when  it  is  made  ''the  pearl  of  great 
price  r 

Mv  brother  now  residing  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Crabbe  more  than  once  went 
thither,  and  remained  a  considerable  time, 
dining  in  that  college,  or  Trinity  every  day,  and 
passing  his  mommgs  chiefly  in  the  botamc 
garden.  The  new  poems,  and  the  remarks  of 
tiie  Reviews,  had  brought  him  again  under  the 
public  eye;  so  that  he  was  now  received,  in 
that  scat  of  learning,  not  only  as  a  man  who 
bad  formeriy  deserved  the  encouragements  of 
literature,  but  as  one  of  the  popular  writers  of 
the  day — became  an  object  of  attention  and 
curiosity,  and  added  many  distinguished  names 
to  the  number  of  his  acquaintance. 

On  one  occasion,  happening  to  be  at  Cam- 
bridge during  the  Newmarket  season,  my  father 
was  driven  by  his  son  John  in  a  tandem  to  the 
course ;  and  though  he  booked  no  bets,  I  have 
reason  to  think  he  enjoyed  his  ride  quite  as 
much  as  many  of  the  lads  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Ever  tenacious  of  important  points  of 
morality,  no  one  looked  with  a  more  enlarged 
and  benignant  eye  upon  such  juvenilities ;  it 
always  seemed  to  me  as  if  hb  mind  was  in- 
capable of  seeing  and  apprehending  the  little  in 
anything. 

Our  respected  friend  Donn,  beinff  one  of  the 
congregation  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Simeon,  and 
having  a  sincere  regard  for  my  father,  persiuuled 
him  to  occupy  his  pew  in  Little  St.  Mary's ; 
hoping,  probably,  that  he  might  become  a  con- 
vert to  his  own  views  of  religion.  Accordingly, 
he  took  his  seat  there,  and  paid  great  attention 
to  the  sermon,  and  on  his  return  from  church 
wrote  the  substance  of  it,  and  preached  it  at 
Muston  the  following  Sundav  ;  telling  his  oon- 
ffregation  where  he  had  heard  it,  in  what  (KHuts 
he  entirely  assented  to  the  opinions  it  contained, 
and  where  he  felt  compellea  to  diffier  from  the 
pious  author. 

He  also  accompanied  the  worthy  curator  to 
the  Book  Society,  consisting  chiefly  of  inha- 
bitants of  the  town ;  and  they  had  the  kindness 
to  enrol  his  name  as  an  honorary  member.  But 
few  of  his  friends  at  Cambridge  survive  him ; 
Dr.  Mansel,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Lambert,  Mr. 
Tavel,  and  Mr.  Donn,  all  died  before  him. 
Nowhere  do  we  perceive  the  effects  of  time  ao 
evidentiy  as  in  a  visit  to  the  universities. 

In  the  be^nning  of  1809,  Dr.  Cartwright  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  my  father  would  prepare 
some  verses,  to  be  repeated  at  the  ensuing  meet- 
ing of  that  admirable  institution  for  the  boiefit 
of  distressed  authors,  **  The  literary  Fund ;" 
and  it  happened  that  a  portion  of  a  work  then 
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on  the  stocks,  **The  Borough,**  was  judged 
suitable  for  the  occasion :  with  some  additioDS, 
t^'^^^^^'din^yi  ^  was  sent,  and  spoken  at  the 
anniversarjr,  with  all  the  advanta^  that  Mr. 
Fitaserald  gave  to  whaterer  he  recited. 

l£r.  Crabbe  was  now  diligently  occupied  in 
finishing  this  poem,  which  had  been  begun 
while  he  lived  at  Kendham ;  and  as  our  kind 
firieiids  at  Aldborough  had  invited  us  to  taste  the 
sea  air  after  four  years'  residence  in  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  my  lather  carried  his  manu- 
script for  completion,  and  for  the  inspection  of 
that  jodidous  friend  at  Great  Yarmouth,  with- 
out whose  council  he  decided  on  nothing.  Can 
it  be  questioned  that  he  trod  that  beach  again,  to 
which  he  had  so  often  returned  after  some 
pleasing  event,  with  somewhat  more  of  honest 
satis&ction,  on  account  of  the  distingubhed 
success  of  his  late  poems !  The  term  exultation, 
however,  could  no  longer  be  applicable ;  he  was 
DOW  an  elderly  clergyman,  ana  much  too  deeply 
did  he  feel  the  responsibilities  of  life  to  be 
'*  carried  off  his  feet,'^as  the  Duchess  of  Gordon 
f^yfblly  expressed  it,  bv  any  worldly  fascina- 
tiooB.  Mr.  Turner's  opinion  of  "  The  Borough," 
was,  upon  the  whole,  highly  favourable ;  but  he 
indmated,  that  there  were  portions  of  the  new 
work  which  might  be  liable  to  rough  treatment 
from  the  critics,  and  his  decision,  in  both  its 
parts,  was  confirmed  by  the  public  voice.  As 
sooo  as  we  returned  to  Muston,  Mr.  Hatchard 
pot  it  to  the  press :  it  was  published  in  1810, 
and  in  1816  it  had  attained  its  sixth  edition. 

The  opinion  of  the  leading  Reviews  was 
Mun  nearly  unanimous ;  agreeing  that  *'  The 
&>roiigh**  had  greater  beauties  and  greater 
defects  than  its  predecessor,  ''The  Parish 
Begiater.'*  With  such  a  decision  an  author 
may  always  be  well  pleased ;  for  he  is  sure  to 
take  his  rank  with  posterity  by  his  beauties; 
defects,  where  there  are  great  and  real  excel- 
lences, serve  but  to  fill  critical  dissertations.  In 
fiict,  though  the  character  was  still  the  same, 
and  the  blemishes  siitfficientlj  obvious,  ''The 
Botongh "  was  a  great  spring  upwards.  The 
incidents  and  chancters  in  ^  Tne  Parish  Re- 
gister** are  but  excellent  sketches :— there  is 
hardly  enough  matter  even  in  the  most  in- 
teresting description,  not  even  in  the  story  of 
Pbcebe  Dawson,  to  gain  a  firm  hold  of  the 
reader's  mind: — but,  in  the  new  publication, 
there  was  a  sufiicient  evolution  of  event  and 
character,  not  only  to  please  the  fancy,  but 
grapple  vrith  the  heart.  I  think  the  "  High- 
wayman's Tale,"  in  the  twenty- thbrd  letter 
(Prisons),  b  an  instance  in  point.  We  see  the 
virtuous  younff  man,  the  happy  lover,  and  the 
despairing  felon  in  succession,  and  enough  of 
eacn  state  to  give  full  force  to  its  contrasts.  I 
know  that  my  fiither  was  himself  much  afiected 
when  he  drew  that  picture,  as  he  had  been,  by 
his  own  confession,  twice  before ;    once  at  a 


very  early  period  (see  the  "  Journal  to  Mira"), 
and  again  when  he  was  describing  the  terrors  of 
a  poor  distracted  mind,  in  his  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 
Toe  tale  of  the  Condemned  Felon  arose  from 
the  following  circumstances: — while  he  was 
struggling  with  poverty  in  London,  he  had  some 
reason  to  fear  that  the  brother  of  a  very  intimate 
friend,  a  wild  and  desperate  character,  was  in 
Newgate  under  condemnation  for  a  robbery. 
Having  obtained  permission  to  see  the  man 
who  bore  the  same  name,  a  glance  at  once  re- 
lieved his  mind  from  the  dread  of  beholding  his 
friend's  brother;  but  still  he  never  forgot  the 
being  he  then  saw  before  him.  He  was  pacing 
the  cell,  or  small  yard,  with  a  quick  and  hurried 
step ;  his  eye  was  as  glazed  and  abstracted  as 
that  of  a  corpse : — 

**  SnM  his  dreftd  tentenee,  nothing  wem'd  to  be 
Am  once  it  wm  ;  aeeing  he  coold  not  see, 
Nor  hearing  hear  aright .... 
Eteh  tenee  wm  pelded  T 

In  the  common -place  book  of  the  author  the 
following  observations  were  found  relative  to 
"  The  Borough  "  and  they  apply  perhaps  with 
still  more  propriety  to  his  succeeding  poems : — 
"  I  have  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  taken  my 
subjects  and  characters  from  that  order  of  society 
where  the  least  display  of  vanity  is  generally  to 
be  found,  which  is  placed  between  the  humble 
and  the  great.  It  is  in  this  class  of  mankind 
that  more  originality  of  character,  more  variety 
of  fortune,  will  be  met  with ;  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  do  not  live  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and,  therefore,  are  not  kept  in  awe  b^ 
the  dread  of  observation  and  indecorum ;  nei- 
ther, on  the  other,  are  thejr  debarred  by  their 
want  of  means  from  the  cultivation  of  mind  and 
the  pursuits  of  wealth  and  ambition,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  development  of  character  dis- 
played in  the  variety  of  situations  to  which  this 
class  is  liable." 

The  preface  to  "  The  Borough  "shows  how 
much  his  mind  was  engrossed  and  irritated,  at 
this  period,  by  the  prevalence  of  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton's injurious  doctrines  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  even  in  his  household.  And  his  "  Letter 
on  Sects  "  not  only  produced  a  ridiculous  threat 
from  a  Swedenborgian  (dated  from  Peter- 
borough) of  personiu  chastisement ;  but  occa- 
sioned a  controversy  between  the  writer  and  the 
editor  of  the  "  Christian  Observer,"  which  ap- 
peimed  likely  to  become  public.  It  ended,  how- 
ever, in  mutual  expressions  of  entire  respect; 
and  I  am  happy  to  think  that  the  difierence  in 
their  views  was  only  such  as  different  circum- 
stances of  education,  &c.  might  cause  between 
two  sincere  Christians. 

"  The  Borough  "  was  dedicated,  in  very  grate- 
ful terms,  to  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland ;  from 
whom,  and  all  the  members  of  that  noble  family, 
more  especiidly  the  Duchess  Dowager,  my  father 
continued  to  receive  polite  attention  during  the 


whole  period  of  his  residence  at  Muston.  At 
Belvoir  he  enjoyed  from  time  to  time  the  oppor- 
tunity of  mixing  with  many  public  characters, 
who,  if  their  pursuits  and  turn  of  mind  differed 
widely  from  his  own,  were  marked  by  the  stamp 
and  polish  of  perfect  gentlemen;  and  no  one 
could  appreciate  the  charm  of  high  manners 
more  fully  than  he  whose  muse  chose  to  depict, 
with  rare  exceptions,  those  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  society.  He  was  particularly  pleased 
and  amused  with  the  conversation  of  the  cele- 
brated ^*  Beau  Brummell." 

My  brother  and  I  (now  both  clergymen), 
having  curacies  in  the  neighbourhood,  still  lived 
at  Muston,  and  all  the  domestic  habits  which  I 
have  described  at  Glemham  were  continued, 
with  little  exception.  My  father  having  a  larger 
and  better  garden  than  in  Suffolk,  passed  much 
of  his  time  amongst  his  choice  weeds,  and  though 
(my  mother  growing  infirm)  we  did  not  take  a 
family  walk  as  heretofore,  yet  in  no  other  r^mect 
was  that  perfect  domestication  invaded.  When 
the  evening  closed,  winter  or  summer,  my  father 
read  aloud  from  the  store  which  Mr.  (Jolbum, 
out  of  his  circulating  library,  sent  and  renewed, 
and  nineteen  in  eveiy  twenty  of  these  books 
were,  as  of  old,  novels ;  while,  as  regularly,  my 
brother  took  up  his  pencil,  and  amused  our  un- 
occupied eyes  by  some  design  strikingly  full  of 
character ;  for  he  had  an  untaught  talent  in  this 
way,  which  wanted  only  the  mechanical  portion 
of  the  art  to  give  him  a  high  name  among  the 
masters  of  the  time.  One  winter  he  copied 
and  coloured  some  hundreds  of  insects  for  his 
father,  from  expensive  plates  sent  for  his  in- 
spection by  the  Vice-M^ter  of  Trinity;  and 
this  requiring  no  genius  but  pains  only,  I  joined 
in  the  employment.  "  Now,  old  fellows,  said 
my  father,  **  it  is  my  duty  to  read  to  you." 

The  landscape  around  Muston  was  open  and 
uninteresting.  Here  were  no  groves  nor  dry 
ereen  lanes,  nor  gravel  roads  to  tempt  the  pe- 
destrian in  all  weather :  but  still  the  parsona^ 
and  its  premises  formed  a  pretty  little  oasis  in 
the  clayey  desert.  Our  front  windows  looked 
full  on  the  churchyard,  by  no  means  like  the 
common  forbidding  receptacles  of  the  dead,  but 
trul^  ornamental  ground;  for  some  fine  elms 
partially  concealed  the  small  beautiful  church 
and  its  spu^,  while  the  eve,  travelling  through 
their  stems,  rested  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  and 
a  picturesque  old  bridge.'  The  earden  en- 
closed the  other  two  sides  of  this  cnurchyard ; 
but  the  crown  of  the  whole  was  a  gothic  arch- 
way, cat  through  a  thick  hedge  and  many 
boughs,  for  through  this  opening,  as  in  the  deep 
frame  of  a  picture,  appeared,  in  the  centre  of 
the  aerial  canvass,  the  unrivalled  Belvoir. 

s  See  the  lines  on  Muaton  in  **  The  Boroagh,"  Letter  I.  :— 
**  Seek  then  thy  garden'e  ehrabby  bound,  uid  look 
Am  it  Steele  by,  apon  the  bordering  brook ; 
TliAt  winding  streMnlet,  limpid,  lingerinf ,  slow, 
Where  the  reeds  whisper  when  the  tephyn  blow,'*  See. 


Though  we  lived  just  in  the  same  domestic 
manner  when  alone,  yet  my  father  visited  much 
more  frequently  than  in  Suffolk:  besides  the 
Castle,  he  occasionally  dined  at  Sir  Robert 
Heron's,  Sir  William  Welby's,  with  Dr.  Gordon, 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  the  Rector  of  the  next  village, 
and  with  others  of  the  neighbouring  clergy. 
And  we  had  now  and  then  a  party  at  our  house ; 
but  where  the  mistress  is  always  n&  ill-health 
and  the  master  a  poet,  there  will  seldom  be 
found  the  nice  tact  to  conduct  these  things  jost 
as  they  ought  to  be.  My  father  was  conscious 
of  this ;  and  it  gave  him  an  appearance  of  inbos- 
pitality  quite  foreign  to  his  nature.  If  he  nei- 
ther shot  nor  danced,  he  appeared  well  pleased 
that  we  brought  him  a  very  respectable  supply^ 
of  game,  and  that  we  sometimes  passed  an  even- 
ing at  the  assembly-room  of  our  metropolis, 
Grantham.  My  mother's  decHiiing  state  becom- 
ing more  evident,  he  was,  if  possible,  more 
attentive  to  her  comforts  than  ever.  He  would 
take  up  her  meals  when  in  her  own  room,  and 
sometimes  cook  her  some  little  nicety  for  sup- 
per, when  he  thought  it  would  otherwise  be 
spoiled.  "  What  a  father  you  have  I"  was  a 
grateful  exclamation  of^n  on  her  lips. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1812,  Mr. 
Crabbe  published— (with  a  dedication  to  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Rutland)— his  "  Tales  in 
Verse ;"  a  work  as  striking  as,  and  far  less  ob- 
jectionable than,  its  predecessor,  '^  The  Bo- 
rough;" for  here  no  flimsy  connection  is  at- 
tempted between  subjects  naturally  separate; 
nor  consequently,  was  there  such  temptation  to 
compel  into  verse  matters  essentially  prosaic. 
The  new  tales  had  also  the  advantage  of  ampler 
scope  and  development  than  his  pr^:eding  ones. 
The  public  voice  was  again  highly  favourable, 
and  some  of  these  relations  were  spoken  of  with 
the  utmost  warmth  of  commendation;  as,  the 
**  Parting  Hour,"  "  The  Patron,"  "  Edwaid 
Shore,"  and  "  The  Confidant" 

My  father  wrote  a  letter  at  the  time  to  Mr. 
Scott,  and  sent  him  a  copj^  of  all  his  works.  His 
brother  poet  honoured  nim  with  Uio  foUowhig 
beautiful  reply :-~ 

**  Abbotsford,  June  1,  ISIS. 
"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  too  long  delayed  to 
thank  you  for  the  most  kind  and  acceptable  present 
of  your  three  volumes.  Now  am  I  doubly  armed, 
sinoe  I  have  a  set  for  my  cabin  at  Abbotefoid  as 
well  as  in  town ;  and,  to  say  truth,  the  anxiliaiy 
cop^  arrived  in  good  time,  for  my  original  ooe 
sufiers  as  much  by  its  general  popularity  amons  my 
young  people  as  a  popular  candidate  £rom  the  nugs 
and  embraces  of  hn  democratical  admirers.  The 
clearness  and  accuracy  of^our  punting,  whether  na- 
tural or  moral,  renders,  I  have  oAen  remarked,  your 
works  generally  delightftil  to  those  whose  yonth 
might  render  them  insensible  to  the  other  beauties 
wim  which  they  abound.  There  are  a  sort  of  pic- 
tures— surely  the  most  valuable,  were  it  but  fbr  UuU 
reason — which  strike  the  uninitiated  as  much  as 
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tbej  do  the  ooDnoissenr,  tlioaeh  the  last  akae  can 
rraider  reason  for  his  admiimtioii.  Indeed,  oar  old 
friend  Horace  knew  what  he  was  saying;  when  he 
ehose  to  address  his  ode,  «*  Vinfimilnu  puerisque  f* 
and  so  did  Pope  when  he  told  somehody  he  had  the 
mob  on  the  side  of  his  Tersion  of  Homer,  and  did 
not  mind  the  high-flying  critics  at  Botton's.  Afier 
all,  if  a  fiinitless  poem  coold  be  produced,  I  am  satis- 
fied it  would  tire  the  critics  tfaemselTes,  and  annoy 
the  whole  reading  worid  with  the  spleen. 

"  Yon  most  be  delightfoUy  sitnated  in  the  Vale 
oi  Behroir— a  |Mfft  of  England  for  which  I  enter- 
tain a  special  kindneas,  for  the  sake  of  the  gallant 
hero,  Bobin  Hood,  who,  as  probably   yoa  will 
readily  ^€ss,is  no  small  fiiToorite  of  mine ;  his  in- 
distinct ideas  concerning  the  doctrine  of  wieum  and 
tmnm  being  no  great  objection  to  an  outriding  bor- 
derer.   I  am  happ^  to  think  that  yoor  staSoo  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  Rotland  fiunily,  of 
whom  fkme  speaks  highly.  Onr  lord  of  the  'cairn 
and  the  scaur '  waste  wilderness  and  handled  hills, 
for  mainr  a  lagoe  roand,  is  the  Dakeof  Bocdeogh, 
the  head  of  my  clan ;  a  kind  and  benevolent  land- 
lord, a  warm  and  zealous  friend,  and  the  husband 
of  a  ladT,  'comme  il  y  en  a  pen.'    They  are  both 
great  admirers  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  poetry,  and  would 
be  happy  to  know  him,  should  he  erer  come  to 
Scotland,  and  venture  into  the  Gothic  halls  of  a 
border  chief!    The  early  and  uniform  kindness  of 
this  ftmily,  with  the  friendship  of  the  late  and  pre- 
sent Lord  MelTille,  enabled  me,  some  years  ago,  to 
exchange  my  toils  as  a  barrister  for  the  lucrative 
and  reqiectable  situation  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  our 
/  snprane  court,  which  only   requires   a   certain 
loatine  of  official  duty,  neitber  laborious  nor  call- 
ing for  anj  ezerti<m  of  the  mind.    80  that  my 
time  is  entirely  at  my  own  command,  ezcepi  when 
I  am  attending  the  court,  which  seldom  occumes 
more  than  two  hours  of  the  morning  during  atting. 
I  besides  hold  ta  commendam  the  sherifflom  of 
Ettrick  Forest,— which  is  now  no  forest;— so  that 
I  am  a  sort  €^  ploralist  as  to  law  appointments, 
and  have,  as  Dogberry  says,  two  gowns,  and  every 
thipg  handsome  about  me.    I  have  often  thought 
it  is  the  most  fortunate  thing  fbr  bards  like  you 
nnd  me,  to  have  an  established  profession  and  pro- 
foasional  ohancter,  to  render  us  independent  of 
those  worthy  gentlemen,  the  retailers,  m,  as  some 
have  called  tliuem,  the  midwives  of  literature,  who 
are  ao  much  taken  up  with  the  abortions  they 
faring  into  the  world,  that  they  are  scarcely  able  to 
bestow  the  proper  care  upon  young  and  flourishing 
babes  like  ours.    That,  however,  is  ouly  a  mercan- 
tile way  of  looking  at  the  matter ;  but  did  any  of 
my  sons  show  poetical  talent,  of  which,  to  my  great 
satisiSu^ticn,  there  are  no  appearances,  the  first 
thinf  I  should  do,  would  be  to  inculcate  upon  him 
the  onty  of  cultivating  some  honourable  profession, 
and  qnaliiy  himself  to  play  a  more  respectable  part 
m  society  than  the  mere  poet    And  as  the  best  co- 
rollary  <n  my  doctrine,  I  would  make  him  get  your 
tale  of  '  The  Patron,'  by  heart  from  beginning  to 
end.      It  is  curiotts  enough  that  you  should  have 
republished  the  *  Village^  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing your  young  men  to  college,  and  1  should  have 
written  the  *  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel '  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  a  new  horse  fbr  the  Volunteer 
Oavaliy.    I  must  now  send  this  scrawl  into  town  to 


getafrank,  for  God  knows  it  is  not  worthy  of  postaire. 
With  the  warmest  wishes  for  your  healthT^ 

sperity,  and  increaae  of  fiwie— thou^  it  needs  noC— 
1  remain  most  sincerely  and  aflfeetioaately,  youn, 
Walter  Scott." 

My  father's  answer  to  this  kind  communica- 
tion has  been  placed  in  my  hands ;  and  I  feel 
convinced  that  no  offence  wUl  be  taken  by  any 
one  at  an  extract  which  I  am  about  to  give  from 
It  The  reader  will  presently  discover,  that  my 
fother  had  no  real  cause  to  cfoubt  the  r^aid  ol 
the  noble  oerMm  to  whom  he  alludes,  and  who 
nibsequently  proved  a  most  eflicient  patron  and 
friend.    Mr.  Crabbe  says  to  Sir  Walter,— 

''Accept  my  very  sincere  congratulatioDa  as 
your  clerkship,  and  all  things  beside  which  you 
have  bad  the  goodness  to  inform  me  ot    It  b  in- 
deed ve^  pleasant  to  me  to  find  that  the  author  of 
worts  that  give  me  and  thousands  delight,  is  so 
totally  independent  <rf  the  midwives  you  speak  ot 
Moreover,  I  mve  you  joy  of  an  honourable  inter- 
couTK  with  the  noble  fiunily  of  Buodeugh,  whom 
you  h^ptly  describe  to  me,  and  by  whose  notice 
or  rather  notice  of  my  book,  I  am  much  fiivoured- 
WiUi  respect  to  my  delightfol  situation  in  the  Vale 
of  Belvoir,  and  under  the  very  shade  of  the  castle, 
I  will  not  say  that  your  imagination  has  created  iu 
beauties,  but  I  must  confess  it  has  enbrged  and 
adorned  them.    The  Vale  of  Belvoir  is  flat  and 
unwooded,  and  save  that  an  artificial  straight-lined 
piece  of  water,  and  one  or  two  small  streams,  in- 
tersect it,  there  is  no  other  variety  than  is  made  by 
the  different  crops,  wheat,  bariey,  beans.     The 
castle,  however,  is  a  noble  nlace,  and  stands  on  one 
entire  hill,  taking  up  its  whole  surfiuse,  and  has  a 
fine  appearance  fhm  the  window  of  my  panonage, 
at  which  I  now  sit,  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distance.    The  duke  also  U  a  duke-like  man,  and 
the  duchess  a  very  excellent  lady.     They  have 
great  possessions,  and  great  patronage,  6«/— you 
see  this  unlucky  particle,  in  one  or  otoer  of  Home 
Tooke's  senses,  will  occur— fta/ 1  am  now  of  the  old 
race.      And  what  then?  — Well,  I  wiU  exphiin. 
Thirty  years  smce  I  was  taken  to  Belvoir  by  its 
lateposMSBor,  as  a  domestic  chaplain.    I  read  the 
service  on  a  Sunday,  and  ihred  sumptuously  every 
day.  At  that  time,  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Thurlow, 

gave  me  a  rectory  in  Dorsetshire,  small,  but  a 
vin^ ;  this  the  duke  taught  me  to  disregard  as  a 
provision,  and  promised  better  things.  While  I 
lived  with  him  on  this  pleasant  footing  I  observed 
many  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  who  came 
occasionally  to  dine,  and  were  civilly  received: 
*  How  do  you  do,  Dr.  Smith?  How  is  Mrs.  Smith  ?' 
—•I  thank  your  Grace,  well:'  and  so  they  took 
their  vemson  and  claret  *  Who  are  these? '  said 
I  to  a  young  friend  of  the  duke's.  *  Men  of  the 
old  racej  Sir ;  people  whom  the  old  duke  was  in  the 
habit  of  seeing— for  some  of  them  he  had  done 
something,  and  had  he  yet  lived  all  had  their 
chance.  They  now  make  way  for  us,  bat  keep  up 
a  sort  of  connection.'  The  son  of  the  old  duke  of 
that  day  and  I  were  of  an  age  to  a  week ;  and  with 
the  wisdom  of  a  young  man  I  looked  distantly  on 
his  death  and  my  own.  I  went  into  SufFolk  and 
married,  with  decent  views,  and  prospects  of  views 
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more  enlarging.  HU  Grace  went  into  Ireland— 
and  died.  Mrs.  Crabbe  and  I  philosophised  as 
well  as  we  could ;  and  after  some  three  or  four 
years,  Lord  Thurlow,  once  more  at  the  request  of 
the  Duchess  Dowager,  gave  me  the  crown  liTings 
I  now  hold,  on  my  resignation  of  that  in  Dorset- 
shire. They  were  at  that  time  worth  about  70/.  or 
80/.  a-year  more  than  that,  and  now  bring  me 
about  400/. ;  but  a  long  minority  ensued, —new  con- 
nections were  formed ;  and  when,  some  few  years 
since,  I  came  back  into  this  country,  and  expressed 
a  desire  of  inscribing  my  verses  to  the  duke,  I 
obtained  leave,  indeed,  but  I  almost  repented  the 
attempt,  from  the  coldness  of  the  reply.  Yet, 
recollecting  that  great  men  are  beset  with  appli- 
cants of  all  kinds,  1  acquitted  the  duke  of  injustice, 
and  determined  to  withdraw  myself^  as  one  of  the 
old  race,  and  give  way  to  stronger  candidates  for 
notice.  To  this  resolution  I  kept  strictly,  and  left 
it  entirely  to  the  femily  whether  or  no  I  should 
consider  myself  as  a  stranger,  who,  having  been 
disappointed  in  his  expectation,  by  unforeseen 
events,  must  take  his  chance,  and  ou^ht  to  take  it 
patiently.  For  reasons  I  have  no  inclination  to 
canvass,  his  Grace  has  obligingly  Invited  me,  and 
I  occasionally  meet  his  fHends  at  the  castle,  with- 
out knowing  whether  I  am  to  consider  that  notice 
as  the  promise  of  favour,  or  as  ftivour  in  itsell — I 
have  two  sons,  both  In  orders,  partly  fW>m  a  pro- 
mise given  to  Mrs.  Crabbe's  fiimily  that  I  would 
brine  them  up  precisely  alike,  and  partly  because 
I  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  them.  They 
will  share  a  femily  property  that  will  keep  them 
from  pining  upon  a  curacy.  And  what  more  ? — I 
must  not  perplex  myself  with  conjecturing.  You 
find,  Sir,  mat  yon  are  much  the  greater  man ;  for 
except  what  Mr.  Hatchard  puts  into  my  privy 
purse,  I  doubt  whether  6007.  be  not  my  total 
receipts ;  but  he  at  present  helps  us,  and  my  boys 
being  no  longer  at  college,  I  can  take  my  wine 
witi^out  absolutely  repining  at  the  enormity  of  the 
cost  I  fiilly  agree  with  you  respecting  the  necessity 
of  a  profession  for  a  youth  or  moderate  fortune. 
Woe  to  the  lad  of  genius  without  it!  and  I  am  flat- 
tered by  what  you  mention  of  my  Patron,  Your 
praise  is  current  coin." 

In  the  summer  of  1813,  my  mother,  though 
in  a  very  declining  state  of  health,  having  a 
strong  inclination  to  see  London  once  more,  a 
friend  in  town  procured  us  those  very  eligible 
rooms  for  sight-seers,  in  Osborne's  Hotel,  Adel- 
phi,  which  were  afterwards  occupied  by  their 
sable  majesties  of  Otaheite.  We  entered  London 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  returned  at  the 
end  of  September.  My  mother  being  too  infirm 
to  accompany  us  in  our  pedestrian  expeditions, 
they  were  sometimes  protracted  to  a  late  hour, 
and  then  we  dropped  in  and  dined  at  any  cofiee- 
house  that  was  near.  Mv  father's  favourite 
resorts  were  the  botanic  garcfens,  where  he  passed 
many  hours ;  and  in  the  evenings  he  sometimes 
accompanied  us  to  one  of  the  minor  theatres,  the 
larger  being  closed.  He  did  not  seem  so  much 
interested  by  theatrical  talent  as  I  had  expected ; 
but  he  was  one  evening  infinitely  diverted  at 


the  Lyceum  by  Liston*s  Solomon  Wiseacre,  in 
**  Sharp  and  Flat,"  especially  where  he  reads 
the  letter  of  his  dear  Dorothy  Dimple,  and  ap- 
plies his  handkerchief  to  hb  eyes,  saying*,  **  It 
is  very  foolish,  but  I  cannot  help  it."  fie  pro- 
nounced Liston  *'  a  true  genius  in  hb  way." 

Mr.  Dudley  North  called  upon  my  father, 
and  he  had  again  the  pleasure  of  renewing-  his 
intercourse  with  that  early  friend  and  patron, 
dining  with  him  several  times  during  our  staj. 

One  morning,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  the 
servant  announced  Mr.  Bonnycastle.  A  fine, 
tall,  elderly  man  cordially  shook  hands  with  my 
father ;  and  we  had,  for  the  first  time,  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  one  whose  name  had  been  from 
chilhood  familiar  to  us.  He  and  my  fether  had, 
from  some  accidental  impediment,  not  seen  one 
another  since  their  days  of  poverty,  and  trial, 
and  drudgery ;  and  now,  afler  thirty-three 
years,  when  Uiey  met  acain,  both  were  in  cona- 
[jarative  afiluence,  both  had  acquired  a  name  and 
reputation,  and  both  were  in  health.  Such 
meetings  rarely  occur.  He  entertiuned  us  with 
a  succession  of  anecdotes,  admirably  told,  and 
my  father  went  as  frequently  to  Woolwich  as 
other  engagements  would  permit. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that,  ever  mindful 
when  in  town  of  hb  early  struggle  and  pro- 
vidential deliverance,  ho  sedulously  sought  out 
some  objects  of  real  distress.  He  now  went  to 
the  King's  Bench,  and  heard  the  circumstances 
that  incarcerated  several  of  the  inmates,  and  re- 
joiced in  administering  the  little  relief  he  could 
afibrd.  We  were  not  with  him  on  these  occa- 
sions; but  I  knew  incidentally  that  he  was 
several  mornings  engaged  in  this  way. 

Soon  after  our  return  to  Muston,  my  fkther 
was  requested  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brunton,  of 
Edinburgh,  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  no- 
velist, to  contribute  to  a  new  collection  of  psal- 
mody, then  contemplated  by  some  leading' 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  con- 
sult^  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  letter  :— 

''Mt  dbak  SIl^ — I  was  fevonred  with  your 
kind  letter  some  time  ago.  Of  all  people  in  the 
world,  I  am  least  entitled  to  demand  reffularitv  of 
correspondence;  for  being,  one  way  and  another, 
doomed  to  a  great  deal  more  writing  than  suits  mj 
indolence,  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  envj  the 
reverend  hermit  of  Prague,  confessor  to  the  nieoe 
of  Queen  Oorbodu<^  who  never  saw  either  pen  or 
ink.  Mr.  Bmnton  u  a  very  reniectable  dergyman 
of  Edinburgh,  and  I  believe  the  work  in  which 
he  has  solicited  your  assistance  is  one  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly,  or  Convocation,  of  the  Kirk. 
I  have  no  notion  that  he  has  any  individual  interest 
in  it:  he  b  a  well-educated  and  liberal-minded 
man,  and  generally  esteemed.  I  have  no  particular 
acanuntance  with  him  myself^  though  we  speak  to- 
getner.  He  b  at  this  very  moment  sitting  oo  the 
outside  of  the  bar  of  our  supreme  court,  within 
which  I  am  fegging  as  a  clerk ;  but  as  he  b  bear- 
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ing  the  oinnioo  of  the  yad^  upon  tn  acdon  for 
mngmeotion  of  stipend  to  bim  and  to  his  brethren, 
it  would  not,  I  conceive,  be  a  Tery  fiivourable  time 
to  canvass  a  literary  topic.  Bat  you  are  quite  safe 
widi  him ;  and  having  so  much  command  of  scrip- 
tural language,  which  appears  to  me  essential  to 
the  devocionu  poetry  of  Christians,  I  am  sure  you 
can  aadst  his  purpose  much  more  than  any  man 
alive. 

**  I  think  those  hymns  which  do  not  immediately 
recall  the  warm  and  exalted  language  of  the  Bible 
are  apt  to  be,  however  ele^t,  rather  eold  and  flat 
for  the  purposes  of  devotion.  You  will  readily 
believe  that  I  do  not  approve  of  the  vague  and  in- 
djaoriminate  scripture  language  which  the  fiiiiatics 
of  old  and  the  modem  Methodists  have  adopted ; 
but  merely  that  solemnity  and  peculiarity  of  diction, 
which  at  once  puts  the  reader  and  hearer  upon  his 
ffuard  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  poetry.  To  my 
Gothic  ear,  indeed,  the  Stabat  Mater,  the  Diei  Irte, 
and  some  of  the  other  hymns  of  the  Catholic  church, 
are  more  solemn  and  a&cting  than  the  fine  classical 
poetry  of  Buchanan :  the  one  has  the  gloomy  diff- 
nity  of  a  Gothic  church,  and  reminds  us  instantly 
of  the  wonhip  to  which  it  is  dedicated ;  the  other 
is  moce  like  a  Pagan  temple,  recalling  to  our  me- 
mory the  classical  and  fitbulous  deities.  This  is, 
probably,  all  referable  to  the  association  of  ideas — 
that  is,  if '  the  assodation  of  ideas '  continues  to  be  the 
universal  pick-lock  of  all  metaphysical  difficulties, 
as  it  was  when  I  studied  moral  philosophy, — or 
to  any  other  more  ftshionable  imiversal  solvent 
which  may  have  succeeded  to  it  in  reputation. 
Adies,  my  dear  Sir.  I  hope  you  and  your  fkmily 
will  long  enjoy  all  happiness  and  prosperity.  Never 
be  discouraged  from  the  constant  use  of  your  charm- 
ing talent  The  opinions  of  reviewen  are  really 
too  oootradietory  to  found  anything  upon  them, 
whether  they  are  &vourabIe  or  otherwise ;  for  it  is 
usually  their  principal  object  to  display  the  abilities 
of  the  writera  of  the  critical  lucubrations  them- 
aelves.  Your  Tales  are  universally  admired  here. 
I  go  but  little  out,  but  the  few  iudges  whose 
optnioos  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  are 
unanimous.    Ever  yours,  most  truly, 

«  Walter  Scott." 

I  know  not  whether  my  father  ever  ventured 
to  engaiire  in  the  work  patronised  by  Dr.  Bnin- 
ton.  That  same  autumn,  an  event  occurred 
which  broke  up  the  fiimily,  and  spoiled,  if  it 
did  not  entirely  terminate,  the  domestic  habits 
of  years.  My  mother  died  October  2l8t,  in 
her  sixty-third  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  Muston.  During  a  long  period  be- 
fore her  departure,  her  mind  had  been  some- 
what impaired  by  bodily  infirmities ;  and  at  last 
it  sank  under  the  severity  of  the  disease.  She 
poasened  naturally  a  great  share  of  penetration 
and  acuteness ;  a  firm  unflinching  spirit,  and  a 
rery  warm  and  feeling  heart  She  knew  the 
worth  of  her  husband,  and  was  grateful  for  his 
kindness ;  for  she  bad  only  to  express  her  wishes, 
and  his  own  inclinations,  if  at  variance,  were 
cheerfuN^  sacrificed.  **  Never,*'  said  her  own 
siater,  '*  was  there  a  better  husband,  except  that 


he  was  too  indulgent."  But  so  large  a  portion 
of  her  married  life  was  clouded  by  ner  lament- 
able disorder,  that  I  find  written  by  my  imther 
on  the  outside  of  a  beautiful  letter  of  her  own, 
dated  lon^  before  this  calamit^r,  **  Nothing  can 
be  more  sincere  than  this,  nothing  more  reason- 
able and  afiectionate ;  and  yet  happinese  was 
denied." 

Perhaps,  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 
my  father,  that  anxiety  and  sorrow  brought  on 
an  alarmine  illness  two  days  after  her  decease  ; 
for  any  ouier  calamity  occurring  at  the  same 
time  with  this  heaviest  of  human  ills,  divides 
and  diverts  its  sting.  And  yet,  I  am  not  sure 
that  his  own  danger  had  this  absorbing  eflect ; 
for  he  appeared  regardless  of  life,  and  desired, 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  that  my  mother^s  grave 
might  not  be  closed  till  it  was  seen  whether  he 
should  recover.  The  disease  bore  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  acute  cholera  without  sick- 
ness, and  was  evidently,  at  last,  carrying  him  ofl* 
rapidly.  At  length  emetics  were  fortunately 
tried,  although  he  had  always  a  great  aversion 
to  this  species  of  medicine,  and  the  eflect  was 
palpably  beneficial,  though  his  recovery  was 
very  gradual.  His  demeanour,  while  the  danger 
lasted,  was  that  of  perfect  humility,  but  of  calm 
hope,  and  unshaken  firmness. 

A  very  short  time  after  he  resumed  his  duties, 
a  letter  arrived  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
offering  him  the  living  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wilt- 
shire, of  which  his  Grace  had  the  alternate 
presentation.  To  this  offer,  of  which  the  Duke 
had  at  first  rather  mistaken  the  value,  as  com- 
pared with  Muston,  &c.,  and  which  my  father 
nad,  though  with  much  gratitude,  hesitated  to 
accept,  his  noble  patron  afterwards  added  that 
of  the  incumbency  of  Croxton,  near  Bel  voir ; 
and,  the  proposition  being  then  accepted,  we 
prepared  to  vacate  Muston.  And  my  father 
looked  to  a  new  residence  without  that  feeling 
of  regret  which  generally  accompanies  even  an 
advantageous  removal  in  later  lire ;  for,  with  a 
strong  attachment  to  some  very  friendly  and 
estimable  individuals  in  the  vicinity,  he  felt  the 
change  produced  by  the  late  event  in  every  part 
of  the  bouse  and  premises.  His  garden  had 
become  indifferent  to  him,  nor  was  wat  occupa- 
tion ever  resumed  again  :  besides,  that  diversity 
of  religious  sentiment,  which  1  mentioned  before, 
had  produced  a  coolness  in  some  of  his  parishion- 
ers, which  he  felt  the  more  painfully,  because, 
whatever  might  be  their  difference  of  opinion, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  help  and  oblige  them  all 
by  medical  and  other  aid  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  power.  They  carried  this  unkind  feeling 
so  far  as  to  rinff  the  bells  for  his  successor,  before 
he  himself  had  lefl  the  residence. 

Before  he  quitted  Leicestershire  he  witnessed 
a  scene  of  hospitality  at  the  castle  which  has 
not  often  been  exceeded  in  magnificence.  In 
January,  1814,  the  infant  heir  of  the  House  of 
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Rutland  was  publicly  baptized  in  the  chapel  of 
Belvoir,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr. 
Manners  Sutton,  himself  a  near  branch  of  the 
ducal  family,  and  of  whom  my  fiither  was 
accustomed  to  say,  that  he  carried  as  much  per- 
sonal grace  and  dignity  about  with  him  as  any 
individual  he  ever  met  with.  On  this  high 
occasion  the  Prince  Regent  and  Duke  of  York 
were  present  as  sponsors.  A  variety  of  magni- 
ficent entertainments  ensued;  and  mV  father, 
who  was  one  of  the  company,  had  the  honour  of 
bemg  presented,  for  the  second  time,  to  hb  late 
Majesty,  and  to  the  Duke  of  York,  by  both  of 
whom  he  was  received  in  a  Y&ry  flattering 
manner. 

Before  finally  quitting  Leicestershire,  my 
lather  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  sister  at  Ald- 
borougn,  from  whom  he  was  about  to  be  still 
more  widely  divided ;  and  one  day  was  given  to  a 
solitary  ramble  among  the  scenery  of  bygone 
years — Parham  and  the  woods  of  Glemham, 
then  in  the  first  blossom  of  May.  He  did  not 
return  until  night ;  and  in  his  note-book  I  find 
the  following  brief  record  of  this  mournful 
visit : — 

*•  Yet,  I  behold  agmln  the  pbce. 

The  teat  of  joy,  the  Moroe  of  pdn ; 
It  brings  in  view  the  form  and  ftce 
Th*t  I  most  neTer  tee  again. 

The  night-bird's  song  that  sweetly  floats 

On  this  soft  gloom— this  balmy  air, 
Brings  to  the  mind  her  sweeter  notes 

That  I  again  must  never  hear. 

Lo  I  yonder  shines  that  window's  light. 

My  goide,  my  token,  heretofore ; 
And  now  again  it  shines  as  bright. 

When  those  dear  eyes  can  shine  no  more. 

Then  hurry  from  this  place  away  I 

It  gives  not  now  the  bliss  it  gave ; 
V<a  Death  has  made  its  diarm  his  prey. 

And  joy  is  boried  in  her  grave." 

I  may  introduce,  in  connection  with  the 
above,  some  lines  which  were  long  afterwards 
found  written  on  a  paper  in  which  my  dear 
mother's  wedding-ring,  nearly  worn  through 
before  she  died,  was  wrapped : — 

**  The  ring  so  worn,  as  yon  behold. 
So  thin,  so  pale.  Is  yet  of  gold  : 
The  passion  such  it  was  to  prove ; 
Worn  with  life's  cares,  love  yet  vas  love." 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  1814,  he  was  inducted 
to  Trowbridge  church  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher. 
His  diary,  has,  amons  others,  the  following  very 
brief  entries :— "  SUi  June,— first  aermon  at 
Trowbridge.  8th,  Evening, — solitary  walk — 
liight— change  of  opinion — easier,  better,  hap- 
pier." To  what  these  last  words  refer,  I  shiul 
not  guess ;  but  I  well  remember  that,  even  after 
he  had  mingled  with  the  lively  society  of  Trow- 
bridge, he  was  subject  to  very  distressing  fits  of 
My  brother  and  I  did  not  for 


melancholy. 


some  little  time  follow  him  to  that  place.  The 
evening  of  our  arrival,  seeing  us  conversing 
cheerfully  as  we  walked  together  in  the  garden 
before  his  window,  it  seemed  to  have  brought 
back  to  his  memory  the  times  when  he  was  not 
alone  :  for  happening  to  look  up,  I  saw  him 
regarding  us  very  earnestly,  and  he  appeared 
deeply  afiected.  That  connection  had  been 
broKen,  which  no  other  relationship  can  supply. 
These  visitations  of  depression  were,  however, 
gradually  softened  ; — he  became  contented  and 
cheerful,  and  I  hope  I  may  add,  poutiveiy 
happy. 

CHAPTER   IX. 
1814—1819. 

Mr.  Crabbe's  Reaidenee  and  Habits  of  life  at  T^tnrbridge— 
His  Study  of  Foasite— His  Correspondenee  with  Mary  Le^d- 
beater— His  Journal  kept  during  a  Visit  to  London— Let* 
ters  to  and  from  Mr.  Grabbe— His  *«Tales  of  the  HaU." 
etc. 

Whbv  my  brother  and  myself  arrived,  on  the 
occasion  already  alluded  to,  within  a  mile  of 
Trowbridge,  my  father  appeared  on  the  road, 
havinff  walked  out  to  meet  us;  and,  as  he  re- 
turned with  us  in  the  chaise,  the  manner  in 
which  he  pointed  out  various  houses  to  our 
notice  satisfied  us  that  he  had  met  with  a  very 
gratifying  reception  among  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  his  new  parish.  On  the  very  night  of 
his  coming  to  Trowbridge,  he  had  been  oKist 
cordially  received  by  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
Waldron;  and  there,  but  not  there  only,  we 
found  the  foundations  already  laid  of  intimacy, 
that  soon  ripened  into  friendship  which  death 
alone  could  break  ;  for  such  casual  variations  of 
humour  as  he  was  subject  to,  serve  only  to  prove 
the  strength  of  the  sentiment  that  survived 
them. 

We  were  soon  satisfied  that  Mr.  Crabbe  bad 
made  a  wise  and  happy  choice  in  thu  change  of 
residence.  While  my  mother  lived,  her  infirm 
health  forbade  her  mingling  much  in  society, 
nor,  with  her  to  care  for,  did  he  often  miss  it ; 
but  he  was  naturally  disposed  for,  and  calculated 
to  find  pleasure  in,  social  intercourse ;  and  after 
his  great  loss,  the  loneliness  of  Muston  began  to 
depress  him  seriously.  In  answering  the  Duke 
of  Rutland's  kind  letter,  offering  him  the  rectory 
of  Trowbridge,  he  said,  **It  is  too  true  that 
Muston  b  no  longer  what  it  has  been  to  me : 
here  I  am  now  a  solitary  with  a  social  disposi- 
Uon, — a  hermit  without  a  hermit's  resignation.*' 
What  wonder  that  he  was  healthfully  excited  by 
the  warm  reception  he  was  now  experiencing 
among  the  most  cultivated  fieunilies  of  Trow, 
bridge  and  its  vicinity :  by  the  attractive  atten- 
tions of  the  young  and  gay  among  them,  in  par- 
ticular,  who,  finding  the  old  satirist  in  many 
things  very  different  from  what  they  had  looked 
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for,  hastened  to  show  a  jnanifest  partiality  for 
his  manners,  as  well  as  admiration  or  his  talents  ? 
We  were  surprised,  certainly,  as  well  as 
ddighted,  to  observe  the  tempered  exuberance 
to  which,  ere  many  weeks  had  passed,  his 
spirits,  lately  so  sombre  and  desponding,  were 
raised, — how  lively  and  cheerful  he  appeared  in 
every  company,  pleased  with  all  about  him,  and 
evidently  imparting  pleasure  wherever  he  went. 

But  a  physical  change  that  occurred  in  his 
constitution,  at  the  time  of  the  severe  illness 
that  followed  close  on  my  mother's  death,  had, 
1  bdieve,  a  great  share  in  all  these  happy  symp- 
toms. It  always  seemed  to  be  his  own  opinion 
that  at  that  crisis  his  system  had,  by  a  violent 
effort,  thrown  off  some  weight  or  obstruction 
which  had  been,  for  many  years  previously, 
giving  his  bodily  condition  the  appearances  of 
a  gradual  decline, — afflicting  him  with  occa- 
sional fits  of  low  fever,  and  vexatiously  disor- 
dering his  di^i^ive  organs.  In  those  days, 
''  life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale,"  was  an 
expression  not  seldom  in  his  mouth;  and  he 
once  told  me,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  possibly 
Kve  more  than  six  or  seven  years.  But  now  it 
seemed  that  he  had  recovered  not  only  the  enjoy- 
ment of  sound  health,  but  much  of  the  vigour 
and  spirit  of  youthful  feelings.  Such  a  renova- 
tion of  health  and  strength  at  sixty  is  rare 
enough  ;  and  never,  I  believe,  occurs  unless 
there  has  been  much  temperance  in  the  early 
period  of  life.  Perhaps,  he  had  never  looked 
so  well,  in  many  respects,  as  he  did  about  this 
time  ;  his  temples  getting  more  bare,  the  height 
of  his  well -developed  forehead  appeared  as  in- 
creased, and  more  than  ever  like  one  of  those 
heads  by  which  Wilkie  makes  so  many  converts 
to  the  beauty  of  human  decay.  He  became 
stonier  in  person  than  he  had  been,  though 
without  fatness;  and,  although  he  began  to 
stoop,  his  limbs  and  motions  were  strong  and 
active. 

Notwithstanding  his  fiatterine  reception  among 
the  principal  people  of  the  place,  he  was  far 
from  beinff  much  liked,  for  some  years,  by  his 
new  parishioners  in  general :  nor,  in  truth,  is  it 
at  all  difficult  to  account  for  this.  His  imme- 
diate predecessor,  the  curate  of  the  previous 
rector,  had  been  endeared  to  the  more  serious 
inhabitants  by  warm  zeal  and  a  powerAil  talent 
for  preaching  extempore,  and  had  moreover, 
been  so  universally  respected,  that  the  town 

Eetitioned  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  give  him  the 
ving.  His  Grace's  refusal  had  irritated  many 
even  of  those  who  took  little  interest  in  the 
Qualifications  of  their  pastor,  and  engendered  a 
^ling  bordering  on  ill-will,  towards  Mr. 
Crab^  himself,  which  was  heightened  by  the 
prevalence  of  some  reports  so  ridiculous,  that  1 
am  almost  ashamed  to  notice  them ;  such  as, 
that  he  was  a  dissipated  man — a  dandy— even  a 
gambler.     And  then,  when  ho  appeared  among 


them,  the  perfect  openness  of  his  nature,— that, 
perhaps,  impolitic  frankness  which  made  him  at 
all  times  scorn  the  assumption  of  a  scruple  which 
he  did  not  really  feel,  led  him  to  violate  occa- 
sionally, what  were  considered,  among  many 
classes  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  settled  laws 
of  clerical  decorum.  For  example,  though  little 
delighting  in  such  scenes,  except  as  they  were 
partaken  by  kind  and  partial  fnends,  he  might 
be  seen  occasionally  at  a  concert,  a  ball,  or  even 
a  pla^.  Then,  even  in  the  exercise  of  his  un- 
weaned  and  extensive  charity,  he  often  so  con- 
ducted himself  as  to  neutralise,  in  coarse  and 
bad  minds,  all  the  natural  movements  of  grati- 
tude ;  mixing  the  clergyman  too  much  with  the 
almsgiver,  and  reading  a  lectore,  the  severity  of 
which,  however  just,  was  more  thought  of  than 
the  benefaction  it  accompanied.  He,  moreover, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  espoused  the  cause  of  a 
candidate  for  the  county  representation,  to  whom 
the  manu&ctoring  interest,  the  prevalent  one  in 
his  parish,  was  extremely  hostile.  Lastly,  to 
conclude  this  long  list,  Mr.  Crebbe,  in  a  town 
remarkable  for  diversiQr  of  sects  and  warmth  of 
discussion,  adhered  for  a  season  unchanged  to 
the  same  view  of  scriptural  doctrines  which  had 
latterly  found  little  favour  even  at  Muston.  As 
he  has  told  us  of  his  own  Rector,  in  the  Talcs 
of  the  Hall:— 

**  *  A  moral  teftcher  I '  tome  eontempCoons  cried ; 
He  smiled,  bat  nothing  of  the  ftct  denied  ; 
Nor,  mve  by  his  fidr  life,  to  ehuge  so  strong  replied. 
Still,  though  he  bade  them  not  on  sught  rely 
That  was  their  own,  bat  all  their  worth  deny, 
They  cali'd  his  pure  advice  his  cold  morality. 
*  Heikthens,*  they  said,  *  can  tell  us  right  from  wrong. 
But  to  a  Christian  higher  points  belong.'  " 

But,  while  these  things  were  against  him, 
there  were  two  or  three  tnuts  in  his  character 
which  wrought  slowly,  but  steadily,  in  his  favour. 
One  was  hb  boldness  and  uncompromising  per- 
severance in  the  midst  of  opposition  and  reproach. 
During  the  riolence  of  that  contested  election, 
while  the  few  fnends  of  Mr.  Benett  were  almost 
in  danger  of  their  lives,  he  was  twice  assailed 
by  a  mob  of  his  parishioners,  with  hisses  and  the 
most  virulent  abuse.  He  replied  to  their  for- 
midable menaces  by  '* rating  them  roundly;** 
and  though  he  was  induced  to  retire  by  the 
advice  of  some  friends,  who  hastened  to  his 
succour,  yet  this  made  no  change  in  his  vote, 
habits,  or  conduct.  He  continued  to  support 
Mr.  Benett;  he  walked  in  the  streets  always 
alone,  and  just  as  frequently  as  before ;  and 
spoke  as  fearlessly.  Mr.  Canon  Bowles  says, 
in  a  letter  to  the  present  writer,  — 

''A  riotous,  tumultuous,  and  most  appalling 
mob,  at  the  time  of  election,  besieged  his  house, 
when  a  chaise  was  at  the  door,  to  prevent  his  going 
to  the  poll  and  givine  his  vote  in  fiivoar  of  my 
most  worthy  fnend,  John  Benett  of  Pyt  House, 
the  present  member  for  the  coooty.    The  mob 
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threatened  to  destroy  the  eh^se  and  tear  him  to 
pieces,  if  he  attempted  to  set  out  In  the  &ce  of 
the  furious  assemblage,  he  came  out  calmly,  told 
them  they  might  kill  him  if  they  chose,  but,  whilst 
alive,  nothing  should  prevent  his  ^ving  a  vote  at 
the  election,  accordinff  to  his  promise  and  princi- 
ples, and  set  oft,  undisturbed  and  unhurt,  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Benett" 

He  manifested  the  same  decision  respecting 
bis  religious  opinions;  for  one  or  two  re- 
proachful letters  made  no  impression,  nor 
altered  his  language  in  the  least.  Such  firmness, 
where  it  is  the  efiect  of  principle,  b  sure  to  gain 
respect  from  all  Englishmen.  But  mildness 
was  as  natural  to  him  as  his  fortitude ;  and  this, 
of  course,  had  a  tendency  to  appease  enmity 
even  at  its  height  A  benevolent  gentle  heart 
was  seen  in  his  manner  and  countenance,  and  no 
occasional  hastiness  of  temper  could  conceal  it ; 
— and  then  it  soon  became  known  that  no  one 
left  his  house  unrelieved. 

But,  above  all,  the  liberality  of  his  conduct 
with  respect  to  dissenters  brought  a  counter- 
current  in  his  favour.  Though  he  was  warmly 
attached  to  the  established  church,  be  held  that 

**  A  man's  opinion  was  his  own,  his  due 
And  jost  possession,  wtiether  ftlse  or  trae  ;"> 

and  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  much-divided 
parishioners  he  acted  upon  this  principle,  visit- 
ing and  dealing  indiscriminately,  and  joining  the 
ministers  of  the  various  denominations  in  every 
good  work.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  there- 
fore, not  only  all  opposition  died  away,  but  he 
became  generally  ana  cordially  esteemed.  They 
who  differed  from  him  admitted  that  he  had  a 
right  also  to  his  own  relidous  and  political  opi- 
nions. His  inte^ty  and  benevolence  were  justly 
appreciated  ;  his  talents  acknowledged,  and  his 
disposition  loved. 

In  the  spring  of  1815,  my  brother  and  I, 
thinking  it  probable  that  we  might  soon  settle 
for  life,  each  in  some  village  parsonage,  and  that 
this  was  the  only  opportunity  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  our  native  country— leaving  ray  father 
in  sound  health  and  among  attached  friends, 
absorbed  by  his  duties,  his  new  connections  and 
amusements,  —  quitted  Trowbridge  about  the 
the  same  time,  and  continued  al^nt  from  it, 
sometimes  in  London  together,  sometimes  apart 
in  distant  places  in  the  kingdom,  for  nearly  two 

>  He  wrote  Urns  to  •  friend  on  the  snbiect  :»**  Thoosands 
•nd  tensor  thousands  of  sincere  and  earnest  belterers  in  the 
Gospel  of  oar  Lord,  and  in  the  general  oontents  ofScripture, 
seeking  its  meaning  with  veneration  and  prayer,  agree,  1  c  in- 
not  doubt,  in  essentials,  bat  differ  in  many  points,  and  in 
some  which  unwise  and  ancharitable  penona  aeem  of  much 
importance :  nay,  think  that  there  is  no  salvation  without 
thenu  Look  at  the  good — good,  comparatively  speaking- 
Just,  pure,  pioos ;  the  patient  and  suffering  amongst  recorded 
characters  —and  were  not  they  of  different  opinions  in  many 
articles  of  their  bith  ?  and  can  we  suppose  their  heavenly 
Father  will  select  from  this  number  a  Few,  a  very  few,  and 
tliat  for  their  ament  to  certain  tenetn,  which  causes,  inde- 


pendent of  any  merit  of  their  own,  in  all  probability,  led 
them  to  embrace  ?** 


years.  In  that  intenral,  though  we  constandy 
corresponded.    I  saw  my  father  only  twice. 

Calling,  one  day,  at  Mr.  Hatchard's,  in  Pic- 
cadilly, he  said,  **  Look  round,"  and  pointed  to 
his  inner  room ;  and  there  stood  my  father, 
reading  intently,  as  his  manner  was — ^wilh  his 
knees  aomewhat  bent,  insoisible  to  all  around 
him.  How  homelike  was  the  sight  of  that  ve- 
nerable white  head  among  a  worm  of  strangers  I 
He  was  engaged,  and  I  was  leaving  town ;  and, 
after  appomtine  a  day  to  meet  at  Becdes,  and 
a  short  cheerfiu  half  hour,  we  parted. 

When  the  time  arrived,  he  joined  my  brother 
and  me  at  Beccles,  at  the  house  of  his  kind 
sister-in-law.  Miss  Elmy ;  where,  after  staying 
about  a-week,  and  being  introduced  to  Lady 
Byron,  who  attracted  his  just  admiration,  he  left 
us  vid  Aldborough,  and  retiurned  into  Wiltshire. 
This  was  about  the  end  of  October,  1816. 

I  cannot  pass  this  date — October,  1816 — 
withoutUfienng  a  remark  or  two,  suggested  l^ 
my  fiUher*s  diary  and  note-book  of  Uiat  period. 
He  was  peculiarly  fond  of  the  society  and  cor- 
respondence of  females :  all  his  most  intimate 
friends,  I  think,  were  ladies ;  and  I  believe  no 
better  proof  could  be  given  of  the  delicacy  and 
purity  of  his  mind  and  character.  He  loved  the 
very  failings  of  the  female  mind  :  men  in  gene- 
ral appeared  to  him  too  stem,  reserved,  unyield- 
ing, and  worldly ;  and  he  ever  found  relief  in 
the  gentleness,  the  tenderness,  and  the  onaelfish- 
ness  of  woman.  Many  of  his  cboaen  female 
friends  were  married,  but  this  was  not  unifbmly 
the  case ;  and  will  it  seem  wonderful,  when  we 
consider  how  he  was  situated  at  this  time,  that 
with  a  most  affectionato  heart,  a  peculiar  aUacfa- 
ment  to  female  society,  and  with  unwasted  pas- 
sions, Mr.  Crabbe,  though  in  his  suty-aecond 
year,  should  have  again  thought  of  marriage? 
He  could  say  with  Shakspeare's  good  old  A<taoiy 
— I  quote  lines  which ,  for  ueir  sarpaastng 
beauty,  be  himself  never  oould  read  steadily, — 

**  Though  I  look  old,  yet  am  I  strong  and  loity ; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquon  to  my  Uood; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbaahAd  for^ie«i  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  : 
llterefore,  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
FVosty  but  kindly .** 

Moreover,  a  poet*s  nund  is  proverbially  alwara 
young.  If,  therefore,  youth  and  beauty  could 
more  than  once  warm  his  imagination  to  outrun 
his  prudence— for,  surely,  the  miion  of  youth 
and  beauty  with  a  man  of  such  age  can  never 
he  wi$e—l  feel  satisfied  that  no  one  will  be  se- 
riously shocked  with  such  an  evidence  of  the 
freshness  of  his  feelings.  The  critics  of  hb  last 
publication  bestowed  some  good-natured  raillery 
on  the  warmth  with  which  he  there  expressed 
himself  on  certain  subjects— the  increased  teo- 
demess  of  his  love-scenes  especially— and  there 
occurred  various  incidents  in  his  own  later  his- 
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tory  that  might  afibrd  his  friends  fair  matter  for 
a  little  imiocent  jesting :  but  none  that  knew 
him  eyer  regarded  him  with  less  respect  on  ae- 
ooont  of  this  pardonable  sort  of  weakness ;  and 
though  love  might  be  out  of  the  question,  I  be- 
lieye  he  inspir^  feelings  of  no  (miinary  regard 
in  more  than  one  of  the  fair  objects  of  nis  vain 
devotioD.  These  things  were  so  well  known 
among  the  circle  of  which  at  this  period  he 
form^  the  delight  and  ornament,  that  1  thought 
it  absurd  not  to  allude  to  them.  I  have,  how- 
eyer,  no  great  wish  to  dwell  on  the  subject ; 
thoogh,  I  must  add,  it  was  one  that  never  for  a 
moment  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  family ; 
nay,  tfiat,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  my  brother 
and  myself  looked  with  sincere  pleasure  to  the 
prospect  of  seeing  our  Other's  happiness  in- 
creased by  a  new  alliance. 

Whether  the  two  following  sets  of  stanzas 
refer  to  the  same  period,  I  have  not  been  curious 
to  inquire.  It  is  even  possible  that  I  may  be 
wrong  in  suspecting  any  allusion  to  his  personal 
feelings. 


**  Unhappy  !•  tb«  wretch  who  feels 
The  tiembltiif  lover's  ardent  flame. 
And  yet  the  tieacharofts  hope  eonoeaU 
By  nalng  Frieiidahip's  colder  name. 

Be  moat  the  lover's  pangs  endure. 
And  still  the  outward  sign  sappreai ; 

Nor  may  expect  the  smiles  that  eare 
The  wooiided  hfart't  concMlad  distress. 

When  her  soft  looks  on  otbets  bend. 
By  him  discem'd,  to  him  denied. 

He  most  be  then  the  silent  friend, 
And  all  Us  Jealoos  torments  hide. 

When  she  shall  one  blest  youth  select. 
His  Weeding  heart  mnst  stIU  appsove; 

Mast  every  angry  thooght  oorreet, 
And  strive  to  like,  where  she  can  love. 

Heaven  from  my  heart  sodi  pangs  remove. 
And  let  these  feverish  saiferings  cease— 

These  pains  withoot  the  hope  ot  love, 
~  pes  of  friendship,  not  its  peace. " 


II. 


<'  And  wilt  thon  never  smile  again ; 
Thy  cmel  porpoae  never  shaken  ? 
Hast  thou  no  feeling  for  my  pain, 
Beftioed,  disdain'd,  despised,  forsaken  ? 

Thy  nncle,  enfty,  earefbl,  cold. 

His  wealth  upon  my  mind  hnprinted  ; 

His  Adds  dcMribed,  and  praised  his  fold, 
And  Jested,  boasted,  promised,  hinted. 

niy  aunt— I  seom'd  the  omen— spoke 
Of  lovets  by  thy  scorn  rc!)eeted ; 

Bat  I  the  warning  never  took 
When  ehoMBn,  diecrd,  received,  respected. 

Thy  brother,  too — bat  all  was  plann'd 
To  murder  peace    all  freely  granted ; 

And  then  I  lived  in  AJry  land, 
Tiranqwrted,  bleai'd,  enrapt,  enefianted. 


Oh,  what  a  dream  of  happy  love  t 
From  which  the  wise  in  time  awaken ; 

While  I  must  all  Its  anguish  prove. 
Deceived,  despised,  abused,  forsaken  T 

I  am  persuaded  that  but  few  men  have,  even 
in  early  life,  tasted  either  of  the  happiness  or  the 
pain  which  attend  the  most  exquisite  of  passions, 
m  such  extremes  as  my  father  experienced  at 
this  period  of  his  life.  In  his  young  *'  true 
love,'^  mdeed,  he  was  so  soon  assured  of  a  fiill 
return,  that  one  side  of  the  picture  could  scarcely 
have  been  then  revealed  to  his  view;  and  I 
cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  very  interesting  trait 
in  the  history  of  his  mind,  that  he  was  capable  at 
so  late  a  sta^  of  feeling,  with  regard  to  the 
other  side  of  it,  so  exactly  as  a  man  of  five-and- 
twenty  would  have  done  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  my  brother,  in  December,  1816,  married, 
with  his  entire  approbation,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Crowfoot,  Esq.,  and  sister  to  the 
present  Dr.  Crowfoot,  of  beccles,  and  imme- 
diately came  to  reside  as  his  curate  at  Trow- 
bridge ,  thus  relieving  him  from  much  of  the 
fatigue  of  his  professional  duties,  as  well  as  from 
domestic  cares  and  the  weariness  of  a  solitary 
house.  Soon  after  this  I  again  joined  the  fa- 
mily;  and  early  in  1817,  my  father  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  marrying  me  to  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Timbrell,  Esq.,  of  Trowbridge, 
and  of  seeing  my  wife  and  myself  est^lished, 
within  twenty  miles  of  him,  in  the  cura^  of 
Pucklechurch ;  where,  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  he  had  always  at  his  command  a  second,  and, 
what  was  often  refreshing  to  him,  a  rural  home. 

In  relating  my  own  impressions  of  my  &ther, 
I  have  often  been  apprehensive  that  I  have  de- 
scribed him  in  terms  which  those  who  did  not 
know  him  may  deem  exaggeration ;  yet  am  I 
supported  by  the  testimony,  not  only  of  many 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  his  worth,  but 
of  one  who  knew  him  not,  except  by  his  publi- 
cations and  his  letters.  The  talented  individual 
who  began  the  following  correspondence,  which 
was  continued  till  her  death  in  1826,  read  and 
appreciated  his  character  nearly  as  well  as  the 
most  intimate  of  his  friends.  The  daughter  of 
Richard  Shackleton,  the  intimate  Ihend  of 
Burke,  had  met  my  father  at  Mr.  Burke's  table 
in  the  year  1784,  when,  just  after  his  marriage, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  his  bride  to 
his  patron.  This  distinguished  lady  possessed 
that  superiority  of  intellect  which  marked  her 
family,  and  was  evidently  honoured  by  Mr. 
Burke,  not  merely  as  the  daughter  of  his  old 
friend,  but  as  one  worthy  to  enjoy  that  hie^h 
title  herself.  Her  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Burke  forms  an  interesting  feature  in  Mr.  Prior*8 
able  work.  She  was  a  poet,  though  not  of  the 
highest  class,  and  sent  to  her  eminent  friend 
some  pleasing  verses  on  hb  residence  at  Beacons- 
field,  which  drew  forth  a  long  and  warm  reply. 
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How  would  he  have  been  gratified  had  he  lived 
to  read  the  very  superior  publications  in  prose, 
"Cotta^  Dialogues,"  "  Cottaee  Biography," 
&c.,  which  she  gave  to  the  world  after  she  had 
changed  her  name  to  Leadbeater !  This  excel- 
lent woman  had  not  forgotten  that  early  meeting 
with  Mr.  Crabbe;  and  in  November,  1816,  he 
had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  receiving  from 
her  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  letters;  his 
replies  to  which  are  rendered  particularly  in- 
teresting by  the  playful  ingenuousness  with  which 
he  describes  himself.  They  are,  in  fact,  most 
valuable  additions  to  his  auto-biographical  sketch. 

From  Mrs,  Leadbeater. 

**  Ballitore,  7th  of  11th  month,  1816. 

**  I  believe  it  will  surprise  George  Crabbe  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  an  entire  stranger,  whom,  most 
probably,  he  does  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
or  heard  of,  but  who  cannot  forset  having  met  him 
at  the  house  of  Edmund  Burke,  Charles  Street, 
James's  Square,  in  the  year  1784.    I  was  brought 
thither  by  my  fBLther,   Richard   Sbackleton,  the 
friend,  fh)m  their  childhood,  of  Edmund  Burke. 
My  dear  father  told  thee,  that  *  Goldsmith's  would 
now  be  the  deserted  village*    Perhaps  thou  dost 
not  remember  this  compliment;  but  I  remember 
the  ingenuous  modesty  which  ^sclaimed  it.    He 
admired  the   'Villa^'   the  *  Library,*  and  the 
'Newspaper'  exceedmgly;  and  the  delight  with 
which  he  read  them  to  his  &mily  could  not  but  be 
acceptable  to  the  auAor,  had  he  known  the  sound 
judgment  and  the  exquisite  taste  which  that  excel- 
lent man  possessed.    But  he  saw  no  more  of  the 
productions  of  the  Muse  he  admired,  whose  ori- 
ginality was  not  the  least  charm.    He  is  dead— the 
friend  whom  he  loved  and  honoured,  and  to  whose 
character  thou  dost  so  much  justice  in  the  Preface 
to  the  *  Parish  Register,'  is  also  gone  to  the  house 
appointed  for  all  living.    A  splendid  constellation 
of  poets  arose  in  the  literary  horison.    I  looked 
around  for  Crabbe.    *  Why  does  not  he,  who  shines 
as  brightly  as  any  of  these;  add  his  lustre  V    I  had 
not  long  thought  thus,  when,  in  an  Edinburgh 
Review,  I  met  with  reflections  similar  to  my  own, 
which  introduced  the  *  Parish  Re^ster.'    Oh !  it 
was  like  the  voice  of  a  lon^-lost  friend ;  and  glad 
was  I  to  hear  that  voice  again  in  *  The  Borough  ! ' 
—still  more  in  the  'Tales,'  which  appear  to  me 
excelling  all  that  preceded  them.    Every  work  is 
so  much  in  unison  with  our  own  feelings,  that  a 
wish  for  information  concerning  them  and  their  au- 
thor, received  into  our  hearts,  is  strongly  excited. 
One  of  oar  friends.  Dykes  Alexander,  who  was  in 
Ballitore,  in  1810  I  think,  sud,  he  was  personally 
acquainted  with  thee,  and  spoke  highly  of  thy  chap 
racter.    I  regretted  I  had  not  an  opportumty  of 
conversing  with  him  on  this  subject,  as  perhaps  he 
would  have  been  able  to  decide  arguments  which 
have  arisen ;  namely,  whether  we  owe  to  truth  or 
to  fiction  that '  ever  new  delight '  which  thy  poetry 
afibrdsus?  Thy  characters,  however  singular  some 
of  them  may  be,  are  never  unnatural ;  and  thy  sen- 
timents, so  true  to  domestic  and  social  feelings,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  a  higher  nature,  have  the  con- 
vincing power  of  reality  over  the  mind;  and  / 
maintain  that  all  thy  pictures  are  drawn  from  life. 


To  inquire  whether  this  be  the  case,  is  the  eccose 
which  I  make  to  myself  for  writing  this  letter.  I 
wish  the  excuse  may  be  accepted  by  thee ;  for  I 
ffreatlv  fear  I  have  taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty 
in  making  the  inquiry.  Though  advanced  in  life, 
yet,  from  an  education  of  peculiar  simplicity,  and 
from  never  having  been  long  absent  from  my  re- 
tired native  village;  I  am  too  little  acquainted  with 
decorum.  If  I  have  now  transgressed  the  roles  it 
prescribes,  I  appeal  to  the  candour  and  liberality 
of  thy  mind  to  forgive  a  &ult  caused  by  strong  en- 
thunasm. 
« I  am  thy  sincere  friend,  Mart  LEADnsATSB." 

"  P.S.  Ballitore  is  the  village  in  which  Edmund 
Burke  was  educated  by  Abraham  Shackleton,  whose 
pupil  he  became  in  174 1,  and  from  whose  school  he 
entered  the  college  of  Dublin  in  1 744.  The  school 
is  still  flourishing." 

To  Mrs,  Leadbeater, 
** Trowbridge,  l«t  of  l»th  month,  is  16. 

"  Mart  Leadbeater  ! — Yes,  indeed,  I  do  well 
remember  you !  Not  Leadbeater  then,  but  a  pretty 
demure  lass,  standing  a  timid  auditor  while  her 
own  verses  were  read  by  a  kind  friend,  but  a  keen 
judge.  And  I  have  in  my  memory  your  &ther^8 
person  and  countenance,  and  you  may  be  sure  Uiat 
my  vanity  retained  the  compliment  which  he  paid 
me  in  the  moment  when  he  permitted  his  judgment 
to  slip  behind  his  good  humour  and  desire  of  giving 
pleasure : — Yes,  1  remember  all  who  were  present; 
and,  of  all,  are  not  you  and  I  the  only  survivors  ? 
It  was  the  day — was  it  not  ? — when  I  introduced 
my  wife  to  my  friend.  And  now  both  are  gone ! 
and  your  &ther,  and  Richard  Burke,  who  was  pre- 
sent (yet  again  I  must  ask — was  he  not?)— «nd' 
Mrs.  Burke  I  All  departed— and  so,  by  and  by, 
they  will  speak  of  us.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  it 
was  good  of  you  to  write.    Oh  very — ^very  good. 

'*  But,  are  you  not  your  fkther's  own  dau^ter  ? 
Do  you  not  flatter  after  his  manner?    How  do  yoa 
know  the  mischief  that  you  may  do  in  the  mind  of 
a  vain  man,  who  is  but  too  susceptible  of  praise, 
even  while  he  is  conscious  of  so  much  to  be  placed   i 
against  it  ?    I  am  glad  that  you  like  my  verses :  it  / 
would  have  mortified  me  much  if  yon  had  not,  fbr 
you  can  judge  as  well  as  write.    ....    Yours  are 
really  very  admirable  things ;  and  the  morality  is 
as  pure  as  the  literary  merit  is  conspicuous.    I  am 
not  sure  that  I  have  read  all  that  you  have  given 
us;  but  what  I  have  read  has  really  that  rare  and 
almost  undefinable  quality — genius :  that  is  to  say, 
it  seizes  on  the  mind,  and  commands  attention ;  and 
on  the  heart,  and  compels  in  feelings. 

*'  How  could  you  imagine  that  I  could  be  other- 
wise than  pleased — delighted  rather — widi  your 
letter?  And  let  me  not  omit  the  £ftct,  that  I  reply 
the  instant  I  am  at  liberty,  for  I  was  enrobing 
myself  for  church.  You  are  a  child  of  simplicity, 
I  know,  and  do  not  love  robing ;  but  yon  are  a  pupil 
of  liberality,  and  look  upon  sudi  things  with  a  large 
mind,  smilmg  in  chari^.  Well  I  I  was  potting  on 
the  great  black  gown,  when  my  servant — (yon  see 
I  can  be  pom^us,  to  write  of  gowns  and  servants 
with  such  fiuniliarity) — when  he  brought  me  a  let- 
ter first  directed,  the  words  yet  legible,  to  *  George 
Crabbe,  at  Belvoir  Castle,'  and  then  by  Lord  Men£p 
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to  *  the  RevereDd  *  at  Trowbridge ;  and  at  Trow- 
bridge  I  hope  again  to  receive  these  welcome  evi- 
dences of  your  remembrance,  directed  in  all  their 
nmplicity,  and  written,  I  trust,  in  all  sincerity.  The 
delaT  was  occasioned  by  a  change  in  my  place  of 
residence.  I  now  dwell  m  the  parsonage  of  a  busy, 
populous,  clothing  town,  sent  tnither  by  ambition, 
and  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  It  is  situated  in  Wilt- 
shire, not  fkr  firom  Bath. 

**  There  was  a  Suffolk  fiunily  of  Alexanders,  one 
of  whom  you  probably  mean ;  and  as  he  knew  yery 
little  of  me,  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  give 
me  a  good  character.  Whether  it  was  meritra  is 
auother  point,  and  that  will  depend  upon  our  ideas 
of  a  good  duuracter.  If  it  means,  as  it  generally 
does,  that  I  paid  my  debts,  and  was  guilty  of 
DO  glaring  world-defying  immorality — why  yes  I 
I  was  so  &r  a  good  character.  But  before 
the  Searcher  of  Hearts  'what  are  our  good  cha- 
racters? 
I  "  But  your  motive  for  writing  to  me  was  your 
desire  of  knowing  whether  my  men  and  women 
were  really  existing  creatures,  or  beings  of  my  own 
imagination  ?  Nay,  Mary  Leadbeater,  yours  was 
a  better  motive :  joa  thought  that  yon  should  give 
pleasure  by  writing,  and — yet  you  will  think  me 
very  vain— you  felt  some  pleasure  yourself  in  re- 
newing the  acquaintance  that  commenced  under 
such  auspices !  Am  I  not  right  ?  My  heart  tells 
me  that  I  am,  and  hopes  that  you  will  confirm  it 
Be  aanired  that  I  leel  a  very  cordial  esteem  for  the 
friend  of  my  friend— the  virtuous,  the  worthy  char 
raeter  whom  I  am  addressing.  Yes,  I  will  tell  you 
readily  about  my  creatures,  whom  I  endeavoured  to 
paint  as  nearly  as  I  could  and  dared ;  for,  in  some 
cases,  I  dared  not  This  you  will  readily  admit:  be- 
ndes,  charity  bade  me  be  cautious.  Thus  fiir  you 
are  correct :  there  is  not  one  of  whom  I  had  not  in 
m  J  mind  the  orinnal ;  but  I  was  obliged,  in  some 
cases,  to  take  them  from  their  real  situations, 
in  one  or  two  instances  to  change  even  the  sex, 
and,  in  many,  the  circumstances.  The  nearest  to 
real  life  was  the  proud,  ostentatious  man  in  the 
'  Borough,'  who  disguises  an  ordinary  mind  by  doing 
great  things ;  but  the  others  approach  to  reality  at 
greater  or  less  distances.  Incle«d,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  paint  merely  from  my  own  &ncy ;  and 
there  is  no  cause  why  we  should.  Is  there  not 
diversity  sufficient  in  society?  and  who  can  go, 
even  but  a  little,  into  the  assemblies  of  our  fellow- 
wsnderers  from  the  way  of  perfect  rectitude,  and 
not  find  characters  so  varied  and  so  pointed,  that 
he  need  not  call  upon  his  imagination  ? 

«*  Will  you  not  write  agiun?  *  Write  to  thee,  or 
far  the  public? '  wilt  thou  not  ask  ?  7b  me  and 
for  as  many  as  love  and  can  discern  the  union  of 
strength  and  simplicity,  purity  and  good  sense. 
Our  reeling  and  our  hearts  is  the  language  you  can 
adopt  Alas,  /  cannot  with  propriety  use  it— our  I 
too  eould  onoe  say ;  but  I  am  alone  now  •  and  since 
mj  removing  into  a  busy  town  among  the  multi- 
tude, the  loneliness  is  but  more  apparent  and  more 
melancholy.  But  this  is  only  at  certain  times ;  and 
then  I  have,  though  at  considerable  distances,  six 
female  friends  unknown  to  each  other,  but  all  dear, 
very  dear,  to  me.  With  men  I  do  not  much  asso- 
ciate, not  as  deserting,  and  much  less  disliking,  the 
male  part  of  society,  but  as  being  unfit  ibr  it ;  not 


hardy  nor  grave,  not  knowing  enough,  nor  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  every-day  concerns  of 
men.  But  my  beloved  creatures  have  minds  with 
which  I  can  better  assimilate.  Think  of  you  I 
must ;  and  of  me,  I  must  entreat  that  yon  would 
not  be  unmindful  Thine,  dear  lady,  very  truly, 
**  Geoboe  Crabbe. 

I  dare  say  no  one  will  put  an  unfavourable 
interpretation  on  mv  father's  condescension  to 
Mrs.  Leadbeater's  feelings,  if,  indeed,  it  was 
anythine-  but  a  playful  one,  in  dating  the  above 
letter  a]^  the  Q^uaker  fashion,  <*  1st  of  12th 
month."  I  need  not  transcribe  the  whole  of 
this  excellent  lady's  next  letter:  but  the  first 
and  last  paragraphs  are  as  follow : — 

*•  BalUtore,  »9th  of  ISth  month,  1816. 

**  Respected  Friend, —  I  cannot  describe  the 
sensations  with  which  I  began  to  read  thy  letter. 
They  overpowered  me.  I  burst  into  tears,  and, 
even  after  I  had  recovered  composure,  found  it 
necessary  frequentiy  to  wipe  my  spectacles  before  I 
reached  the  conclusion.  I  felt  astonishment  mingled 
with  delight^  to  find  that  I,  in  my  lonely  vaUey, 
was  looked  upon  with  such  benevolence  by  him 
who  sits  upon  the  top  of  the  hill.  That  benevo- 
lence encourages  me  again  to  take  up  the  pen.~ 
That  day  on  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
thee  and  thy  wife  was  the  tenth  day  of  the  sixth 
month  (June^,  1784.  It  was  the  day  thou  intro- 
duced thy  bnde  to  thy  Ariends.  She  sat  on  a  sofii 
with  Jane  Burke ;  thou  stood  with  Edmund  near 
the  window.  May  I  ask  how  lon^  it  is  since  thou 
wast  visited  by  the  affliction  of  losing  her,  and  how 
many  children  are  left  to  comfort  thee  ?  But  this 
is  a  delicate  chord,  and  perhaps  I  should  not  touch 
it  The  report  of  my  having  received  a  letter 
fh>m  thee,  quickly  spreiui  through  BalUtore,  and  I 
was  congratulated  by  my  &mily,  friends,  and 
neighbours,  with  unfeigned  cordiah^,  on  this  dis- 
tinction ;  for  we  partdLC  in  each  others  jojrs  and 
sorrows,  being  closely  united  in  friendship  and 
good  neighbourhood.  We  are  mostiy  a  colony  of 
Quakers ;  and  those  who  are  not  of  our  profession, 
in  their  social  intercourse  with  us  conform  to  our 
sober  habits.  None  of  us  are  wealthy,  all  depend- 
ing on  industry  for  our  humble  competence,  yet 
we  find  time  to  recreate  ourselves  with  books,  and 
generally  see  every  publication  which  is  proper  for 
our  perusal.  Some  profess  not  to  relisn  poetry ; 
yet  thou  hast  contrived  to  charm  us  all,  and  sorry 
shall  we  be  if  thy  next  visit  be  to  take  leave. 
Therefore  do  not  mar  the  pleasure  we  anticipate  by 
a  threat  so  alarming.  In  thy  partiality  for  female 
society,  I  discern  a  resemblance  to  dear  Cowper, 
our  otiier  moral  poet,  but  enlivened  by  that  flow  of 
cheerfhlness,  which  he  so  sadly  wanted. 

•  «  •  «  * 

**  I  cannot  define  my  motives  for  writing  to  thee. 
I  perfectiy  recollect  that  one  of  them  uxu  the  wish 
to  be  assured  of  the  realiw  of  thy  characters.  I 
suppose,  also,  I  wished  to  know  thy  own ;  but  I 
did  not  imagine  I  could  give  pleasure  to  thee  by 
such  an  addi^ss ;  indeed,  I  feared  offending,  though 
that  fenr  was  dissipated  when  I  opened  one  of  thy 
volumes.    How  condescending  art  thou  to  gratify 
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my  curiosity,  and  how  glad  am  I  to  find  myself 
right  in  my  conjecture !  But  I  felt  confident  that 
what  impressed  oar  hearts  so  deeply  most  be  truth. 
I  could  say  much  more,  but  I  curb  myself;  con- 
sidering who  I  am,  and  whom  I  address ;  and  am, 
with  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  respect,  sincerely 
thy  friend,  "  Mary  Leadbeater  " 

I  am  approaching  the  period  of  my  father's 
return  to  the  high  society  of  London ;  and,  per- 
haps, a  few  remarks  on  his  qualifications  for 
mixing  in  such   circles  may,  with   propriety, 

{>re€ede  some  extracts  from  the  Journal  which 
le  kept  during  his  first  season  in  the  metropolis. 
When  he  re-entered  such  society,  his  position 
was  very  ditterent  from  what  it  had  been  when 
he  sat  at  the  tables  of  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  Then  he 
was  under  the  avowed  patronage  of  persons, 
whose  station  must  have  ensured  him  easy  ad- 
mittance among  their  equals,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  own  talents  for  society :  but  when 
he  returned  to  high  life,  though  his  poetical 
reputation  would,  uo  doubt,  have  procured  him 
an  extensive  introduction,  nothing  but  his  per- 
sonal qualifications,  agreeable  or  shining,  could 
have  enabled  him  to  retain  his  place  —nay,  con- 
tinually to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  see  the  coraialitv  of  his  distinguished  ad- 
mirers growing  into  the  warmth  and  attachment 
of  friendship. 

Now,  certainly,  all  this  was  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  any  verv  shining  qualities  in  his 
conversation.  He  had  no  tSent  for  speaking — 
never,  except  at  one  or  two  public  meetings, 
uttered  a  sentence  in  the  form  or  tone  of  a 
speech  in  his  life,  but  said  (as  was  admirably 
remarked  bv  Mr.  Murray)  '*  uncommon  things 
in  so  natural  and  easy  a  way,  that  he  often  lost 
the  credit  of  them."  Nor  were  such  conversa- 
tional powers  88  he  did  possess  always  at  his 
command—  they  required  to  be  drawn  forth  and 
fostered.  Perhaps,  no  man  with  an  appearance 
so  prepossessing  was  ever  more  distrustful  of  his 
powers  to  please.  Coldness  and  reserve  would 
oenumb  them  ;  and  he  would  be  abstracted  and 
even  distressed.  But  where  he  was  once  re- 
ceived warmly,  he  generally  felt  that  strong 
partiality  which  ever  unlocked  his  heart  and 
drew  forth  his  powers ;  and  under  particular 
drcumstancefl,  when  his  spirits  were  raised,  he 
could  be  the  most  delightful  of  companions. 

Argument  he  sustained  with  great  impatience  : 
he  neither  kept  close  to  bis  point,  nor  preserved 
his  temper.  This  dislike  of  controversial  dis- 
course arose,  in  part,  probably,  from  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  bad  not  cultivated  the  facul^  of 
close  logical  reasoning ;  but  partly,  also,  from 
an  opinion,  or  rather  filing,  that  he  had,  against 
all  pretence  of  colloquial  equali  ty.  He  had  seen 
the  submission  paid  to  the  opinions  of  Johnson 
and  Burke,  and  he  always  readily  followed  the 
lead  of  any  one  whom  he  thought  skilled  on  the 


topic  in  question;  but  when  he  ventured  an 
assertion  himself,  he  expected  similar  deference. 
And,  to  be  candid,  though  what  be  said  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  Just,  yet  there  was  an  unfair 
and  aristocratic  principle  in  this  expectation, 
which  I  never  could  think  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  general  modesty  of  his  nature. 

But  he  had  a  recommendation  for  the  best 
society  infinitely  more  availing  than  even  the 
brilliancy  of  wit.  In  appearance,  manners,  and 
disposition,  he  was  entirely  the  gentleman.  Mr. 
Burke  had  discovered  this  stamp  when  he  had 
recently  lefl  the  warehouse  at  Slaughden,  and 
since  that  time  his  walk  had  been  at  Belvoir, 
Glemham,  and  Cambridge  ;  and  his  profession, 
his  studies,  his  age,  and  his  literary  success  bad 
fully  ripened  the  character.  Perhaps  it  ooay  be 
said,  that  no  one  so  humbly  bom  and  bred,  ever 
retained  so  few  traces  of  his  oriein.  His  person 
and  bis  countenance  peculiarly  led  the  mind 
from  the  suspicion  of  any,  but  a  highly 
cultivated  and  polished  education ;  venerable, 
clerical,  intellectual, — it  seemed  a  strange  in- 
consistency to  imagine  him,  even  in  early  youth, 
occupied  as  a  warehouseman ;  and,  in  fact,  there 
was  no  company  in  which  his  appearance  would 
not  have  proclaimed  him  an  equal.  But,  above 
all,  he  had  the  disposition  of  a  genUeman,  the 
genuine  politeness  of  a  virtuous  mind,  and  a 
warm  and  Benevolent  heart,  ready  to  enter  into 
the  interests  of  others,  grateful  for  their  atten- 
tions, and  happy  in  their  happiness. 

The  vicinity  of  Trowbridee  to  Bath,  Bowood, 
&c.  drew  Mr.  Crabbo  by  degrees  into  the  dis- 
tinguished society  of  London.  He  was  first 
introduced  to  the  noble  family  of  Lansdowne  by 
his  brother  poet,  and,  in  latter  days,  attached 
friend,  the  Reverend  W.  L.  Bowles ;  and  it  was, 
I  believe,  under  that  roof  that  he  began  an 
acquaintance,  which  also  soon  ripened  into  a 
strong  friendship,  with  the  author  of  the 
**  Pleasures  of  Memory.**  Mr.  Rogers  urged 
him  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  summer  season  to  the 
metropolis :  he  did  so,  and,  taking  lodgings  near 
his  new  friend*s  residence  in  St.  James*s  Place, 
was  welcomed  in  the  most  cordial  manner  by  the 
whole  of  that  wide  circle,— including  almoet 
every  name  distinguished  in  politics,  &shion, 
science,  literature,  and  art, — of  which  Mr. 
Rogers  has  so  long  been  considered  as  the 
brightest  ornament.  His  reception  at  Holland 
House  was  peculiarly  warm,  in  consequence  of 
his  early  acquaintance  with  the  late  Mr.  Fox  ; 
but,  indeed,  every  mansion  of  that  class  was 
now  open  to  receive  him  with  pride  and  pleasure : 
nor  were  the  attentions  of  royalty  withheld. 
In  this  brilliant  society^  to  which  after  this  time 
he  returned  during  some  weeks  for  several 
successive  seasons,  he  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Moore,  who  soon  afkerwarda 
came  to  reside  at  no  great  distance  from  Trow- 
bridge, and  maintained  an  affectionate  inter- 
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coune  vith  him  to  the  last  He  was  alio  intro- 
duced, on  one  of  these  London  visits,  by  Mr. 
Murray,  of  Albemarle  Street,  to  his  corre- 
spondent Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  the  admiration 
and  respect  they  had  long  felt  for  each  other 
were  but  heightened  and  confirmed  by  mutual 
observation.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  among  my 
father's  papers  have  been  found  several  note- 
books, containing  short  memoranda  of  these 
ezcitiag  scenes,  and  from  them  I  shall  extract 
various  specimens.  They  will,  however  artless, 
convey,  perhaps,  no  inadequate  impression  of 
the  brilliant  reception  he  met  with.  A  friend 
who  saw  much  oi  him  under  these  new  circum- 
stances, says,  *'  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  the 
effect  which  the  modem  world  produced  on  one 
who  had  associated  with  Burke,  Reynolds,  and 
Johnson.  As  for  himself,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  produced  a  very  pleasing  impression  on 
those  wno  now,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  and 
heard  him.  There  was  much  of  the  old  school 
in  his  manners,  and  even  in  the  disposition  of 
his  beautiful  white  hair ;  but  this  sat  gracefully 
on  his  time  of  life  and  professional  character, 
and  an  apparent  simplicity,  arising  from  his 
strangeness  to  some  of  the  recent  modes  of  high 
life,  was  mingled  with  so  much  shrewdness  of 
remark,  that  most  people  found  his  conversation 
irresistibly  amusing.  When  in  society  which  he 
particularly  liked,  he  would  manifest  some  of  the 
peculiar  traits  which  distinguish  his  writings,  in 
keen  pointed  sarcastic  humour,  and  mthy  obser- 
vations :  and  to  this  he  joined,  in  the  company 
of  ladies,  such  a  spice  of  the  old-fashioned 
gallantry  and  politeness,  as  never  fails  to  please 
when  it  is  unanected  and  genuine." 

I  proceed  to  make  some  extracts  from  his 
Lonoon  Journal  of  1817.  He  reached  town  in 
company  with  his  friend,  Mr.  W.  Waldron,  on 
the  19th  of  June:— 

"June  24th. — ^Mr.  Rogers;  his  brother,  and 
ikmily.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore,  veiy  agreeable  and 
pleasant  people.  Foscdo,  the  Italian  gentleman. 
Uante,  &c.     Play,  Kemble  in  Coriolanus. 

**  26tk, — Mr.  Rogers  and  the  usual  company  at 
breakfast.  Lady  Holland  comes  and  takes  me  to 
Holland  House.  The  old  building.  Addison's 
room.  Bacon.  Mr.  Fox.  The  busts  and  statues. 
Gardens  very  pleasant  and  walks  extensive.  Meet 
at  Holland  House  Mr.  Allen.  He  appears  equally 
intelligent  and  a£GeU>le.  Must  have  a  diflScnlt  part, 
and  executes  it  well.  A  young  Grecian  under 
Lady  Holland's  protection.  Meet  Mr.  Caupbell. 
Mr.  Moore  with  us.  Mr.  Rogers  joins  us  in  the 
eoorse  €it  the  day.  Met  Mr.  Douj^as,'  in  my  way, 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  promised  to  dine  with 
him  on  Saturday.  He  says  I  cannot  leave  Holland 
House;  that  it  is  experimentum  crucis.  Dinner. 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  in  some  degree  reminds  me  of 
Mr.  %rke.  Beady  at  all  subjects,  and  willing; 
Tery  friendly.  Duchess  of  Bedford,  daughter  of 
the  Dochecs  of  Gordon.    The  confidence  of  high 

>  The  late  Han.  Sylvester  Doogl&i. 


frshion.  In  the  evening.  Countess  Besborough,  a 
fnnk  and  afieotionate  character,  mother  of  Lady 
Garoline  Lamb,  invites  me  to  her  house  the  next 
evening. — Miss  Fox.'  I  remember  meeting  her 
thirty  years  since ;  but  did  not  tell  her  so,  and  yet 
could  not  help  appearing  to  know  her;  and  she 
questions  me  much  on  the  subject  Parry  it  pretty 
well. — Mrs.  Fox.^  All  the  remains  of  a  fine  person ; 
affectionate  manners  and  informed  mind.  Diffident 
and  retiring.  Appeared  to  be  much  affected  at 
meeting  a  friend  of  her  husband.  Invites  me  to 
her  house ;  and  I  am  told  she  was  much  in  earnest. 
Betire  very  late. 

*"  27M.— Breakfistft  wiUi  Mr.  Brougham  and 
Lad]^  Holland.  Lord  Holland  to  speak  at  Kemble's 
retiring,  at  the  meeting  at  Freemasons'  Tavern  to- 
morrow. Difficulty  of  procuring  me  an  admission 
ticket,  as  all  are  distributed.  Tnal  made  by  some- 
body, I  knew  not  who,  fiuled.  This  represented  to 
Lady  Holland,  who  makes  no  reply.  Morning 
intenriew  with  Mr.  Brougham.  Mr.  Campbell's 
letter.'  He  invites  us  to  Sydenham.  I  refer  it  to 
Mr.  Rc^rs  and  Mr.  Moore.  Return  to  town.  The 
IK)rter  delivers  to  me  a  paper  containing  the  admis- 
sion ticket,  procured  by  Lady  Holland's  means : 
whether  request  or  command  I  know  not.  Call  on 
Mr.  Rogers.  We  go  to  the  Freemasons^  Tavern. 
The  room  filled,  we  find  a  place  about  half-way 
down  the  common  seats,  but  not  where  the  managers 
dine,  above  the  steps.  By  us  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses.  Known,  but  no 
introduction.  Mr.  Perry,  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  find  us,  and  we  are 
invited  into  the  Committee-room.  Kemble,  Perry, 
Lord  Erskine,  Mr.  Moore,  Lord  Holland,  Lord 

'  Sister  to  the  late  Mr.  Fox. 

*  Widow  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox. 

*  I  take  the  liberty  of  liuertinK  Mr.  Campbell's  letter ;— a 
letter  full  of  what  only  a  high  mind  in  such  eminent  station 
would  express.  Mv  fkther  had  found  Mr.  Campl>eli  a  much 
younger  man  than  ne  had  expected. 

"Sydenham,  Jane  85.  1817. 
'*Mt  Dsak  Sir.— I  sent  an  apology  to  Lady  Holland  for 
not  being  able  to  dine  at  Holland  Houjie  to-day ;  and  at  that 
very  moment  of  writing,  I  felt  that  I  o«-ed  also  an  apology 
to  you  for  not  teetifving,  by  my  acceptance  of  the  invitation, 
the  high  value  which  I  attached  to  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
you.  It  was,  indeed,  an  Indispensable  engagement  that  kept 
me,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  an  homilii^ng  self- 
reflection  to  have  neglected  such  an  occasion  of  being  in  the 
company  of  Crabbe.  You  thought  me  aa  old  man  ;  but,  in 
addreming  yon,  my  dear  Sir,  I  feel  myself  younger  tlian  even 
the  diiference  of  our  years  might  seem  to  justfry.  I  liave  a 
very  youthftil  feeling  of  respt^— nav,  if  you  will  pardon  me 
for  the  liberty  of  saying  so,— something  of  a  filial  upwnrd. 
locking  affection  for  your  matured  genius  and  patriarchal 
reputation.  This  reverence  for  your  rUusic  name  would  have 
been  equally  strong  in  my  mind  if  I  had  not  been  so  fortu 
nate  as  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  vou;  which  your  kind 
manners  have  made  a  proud  era  in  tde  little  history  of  my 
life.  That  time,  and  that  spot,  in  the  library  of  HolUnd 
House,  I  shall  never  forget,  when  you  shook  me  a  second  time 
by  the  hand.  It  must  be  one  of  the  meet  enviable  privileges 
of  your  senior  and  superior  merit  to  conft-r  fieaeure  on  such 
men  as  myself,  by  reco^iaing  them  as  younger  brotheis  of 
yoor  vocation.  One  token  o  your  kindness  was  a  promise  to 
give  me  a  day  of  your  society.  I  wo«Ud  not  be  imfiortunate 
on  this  head :  but  I  cannot  help  reminding  you  of  it,  and 
assuring  you  that  Mrs.  Campbell  has  a  very  proper  sympathy 
with  me  m  the  enthusiasm  which  I  feel  to'have  the  honour  of 
your  presence  under  my  roof.  Our  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Rogers,  I  trust,  will  accompany  yuu,  and  you  will  have  the 
gootlness  to  fix  the  day.  Belitve  me,  most  estimable  Sir, 
yours  truly,  ••  T.  Campbxll." 
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Ossory,  whom  I  saw  at  Holland  House.  Dinner 
announced.  Music.  Lord  Erskine  sits  between  me 
and  a  young  man,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  son  of 
Boswell.  Lord  Holland's  speech  after  dinner.  The 
Ode  recited.*  Campbeirs  speech.  Kemble's— 
Talma's.  We  leave  the  company,  and  go  to  Vaux- 
hall  to  meet  Miss  Rogers  and  her  party.    Stay  late. 

♦*  28t^.— Go  to  St  James's  Place.  Lord  Byron's 
new  works,  Manfred,  and  Tasso's  Lament  The 
tragedy  very  fine — but  very  obscure  in  places.  The 
Lament  more  perspicuous,  and  more  feeble.  Seek 
lodgings,  37,  Bury  Street  Females  only  yisible. 
Dine  as  agreed  with  Mr.  Douglas.  Chiefly  strangers. 
My  new  lodgings  a  little  mysterious. 

**  29<^.— Breakfast  at  the  Coffee-house  in  Pall 
Mall,  and  go  to  Mr.  Ro^rs  and  fiunily.  Agree  to 
dine,  and  Uien  join  their  party  after  dinner.  Mr. 
Stothard.  Foscolo.  Drive  to  Kensington  Gardens 
in  their  carriage.  Grosvenor  Gate.  Efifect  new 
and  striking.  Kensington  Gardens  have  a  very 
peculiar  effect ;  not  exhilarating,  I  think,  yet  alive 
and  pleasant  Return  to  my  new  lodgings.  Inquire 
for  the  master.  There  is  one,  I  understand,  in  the 
country.  Am  at  k  loss  whether  my  damsel  is 
extremely  simple,  or  too  knowing. 

"  30M.— Letter  from  Mrs.  Norris.^  Like  herself. 
First  hour  at  Mr.  Murray's.  A  much  younger  and 
more  lively  man  than  I  had  imagined. — A  handsome 
drawing-room,  where  he  receives  his  friends,  usually 
from  two  to  five  o'clock.  Pictures  by  Phillips,  of 
Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Southey,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Rogers  (yet  unfinished),  Moore,  bpr  Lawrence" 
(his  last  picture).  **  Mr.  Murray  wishes  me  to  sit 
Advise  with  Mr.  Rogers.  He  recommends."  Dine 
with  Lord  Ossory.  Meet  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
of  Lansdowne.*  Engage  to  dine  on  Friday.  Lord 
Gower.'* 

**  Julif  \8t,—l  foresee  a  long  train  of  engage- 
ments. Dine  with  Mr.  Rogers.  Company :  Kemble, 
I^rd  Erskine,  Lord  Ossory,  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Moore.  Miss  R.  retires 
early,  and  is  not  seen  any  more  at  home.  Meet  her, 
at  the  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  with  Mr.  WestalL 

**  2d. —Duke  of  Rutland.  List  of  pictures  burned 
at  Belvoir  Castle.  Dine  at  Sydenham,  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Campbell.  Mr.  Mcore,  and  Mr.  Rogers. 
Poets'  Qub." 


I  here  interrupt  my  father's  Journal,  in  order 
to  give  part  of  a  letter  with  which  I  have  lately 
been  honoured  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

**  The  first  time  I  met  Crabbe  was  at  Holland 
House,  where  he  and  Tom  Moore  and  myself 
lounged  the  better  part  of  ai  morning  about  the  park 

•  Thb  bMoUfbl  Ode  is  now  Incladed  in  Mr.  Ckmohell't 
eollectiTe  works. 

'  Mr.  Cntbbe  wm  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norrls,  of  Hughenden  HalL  near  Wycombe. 
Bocks.  '  ' 

•  Mr.  Crabbe  did  sit  to  Mr.  Phillips.  (Sne  Ftontiapiece.) 

•  I  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  the  following  pawige  from 
a  letter  with  which  I  have  recently  been  honoured  by  the 
noble  marquesi :— **  Any  tsitimony  to  yoor  fkther'a  amiable 
and  unaffected  manners,  and  to  that  dmplicity  of  character 
which  he  united  to  the  uncommon  powers  of  minute  obser- 
vation, would  indeed  be  uncalled  for ;  as  it  onuid  only  express 
the  common  feelinc  of  all  who  had  access  to  his  aociety  ** 

10  Now  Duke  of  Sutherland.  ' 


and  library ;  and  I  can  answer  fbr  one  of  the  party 
at  least  bemg  very  much  pleased  with  it  Our  con- 
versation, I  remember,  was  about  novelists.  Your 
&ther  was  a  strong  Fieldingite,  and  I  as  sturdy  a 
Smollettite.  His  mildness  in  literary  argument 
struck  me  with  surprise  in  so  stem  a  poet  of  nature, 
and  I  could  not  but  contrast  the  unassumingness 
of  his  manners  with  the  originality  of  his  powers. 
In  what  ma^  be  called  the  ready-money  small-talk 
of  conversation,  his  facility  might  not  periiaps  septal 
equal  to  the  known  calibre  of  his  talents ;  but  in  the 
progress  of  conversation  I  recollect  remarking  that 
there  was  a  vigilant  shrewdness  that  almost  duded 
you  by  keeping  its  watch  so  quietly.  Though  an 
oldish  man  when  I  saw  him,  he  was  not  a  *  laudator 
temporis  acti^  but  a  decided  lover  of  later  times. 

'*  The  part  of  the  morning  which  I  spent  at  Hol- 
land House  with  him  and  Tom  Moore,  was  one,  to 
me  at  least,  of  memorable  agreeableness.  He  was 
very  firank,  and  even  confidential,  in  speaking  of 
his  own  filings.  Though  in  a  serene  tone  of 
spirits,  he  confessed  to  me  that  since  the  dtath  of 
his  wife  he  had  scarcely  known  ^itive  happiness. 
I  told  iiim  that  in  that  respect,  viz.  the  calculation 
of  our  own  happiness,  we  are  apt  to  deceive  our' 
selves.  The  man  whose  manners  are  mild  and  tran- 
quil, and  whose  conversation  is  amusing,  cannot  be 
positively  unhappy. 

"  When  Moore  left  us  we  were  joined  by  Fo6- 
colo ;  and  I  remember  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been 
yesterday,  the  contrasted  light  in  which  Crabbe  and 
Foscolo  struck  me.  It  is  not  an  invidious  contrast 
— at  least  my  feelings  towards  Ugo  s  memory  in- 
tend it  not  to  be  so, — yet  it  was  to  me  morally  in- 
structive, and,  I  need  hardly  say,  greatly  in  &vour 
of  your  fiither.  They  were  both  men  of  genius,  and 
both  simple.  But  what  a  different  sort  of  simpli- 
city I  I  felt  m3r6elf  between  them  as  if  I  had  been 
standing  between  a  roaring  cataract  and  a  placid 
stream.  Ugo  raged  and  foamed  in  argument,  to  my 
amusement,  but  not  at  all  to  your  fttther's  liking. 
He  could  not  abide  him.  Wliat  we  talked  about  I 
do  not  recollect ;  but  only  that  Ugo's  impetuosity 
was  a  foil  to  the  amenity  of  the  elder  bard. 

"  One  day—and  how  can  it  fail  to  be  memorable 
to  me  when  Moore  has  commemorated  it  ? — ^yonr 
fkther,  and  Rogers,  and  Moore,  came  down  to  Syden- 
ham pretty  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  stopped  to 
dine  with  me.  We  talked  of  founding  a  Poetaf 
Club,  and  even  set  about  electing  the  members,  not 
by  ballot,  but  vivd  voce.  The  scheme  fidled,  I 
scarcely  know  how ;  but  this  I  know,  that  a  week 
or  so  afterwards,  I  met  with  Perry,  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  who  asked  me  how  our  Poets'  Club  was 

Soing  on.  I  said,'!  don't  know^we  have  some 
ifficulty  of  givinff  it  a  name,— we  thought  of  call- 
ing ourselves  the  Bees,*  *  Ah,'  said  Perry,  *  that 's  a 
litde  different  from  the  common  report,  fbr  they 
sa^  you  are  to  be  called  the  Wtups,'  1  was  so  stung 
with  this  waspish  report,  that  1  thought  no  more  of 
the  Poets'  Club. 

**  The  last  time  I  saw  Crabbe  was,  when  I  dined 
^th  him  at  Mr.  Hoare's  at  Hampstead.  He  very 
kindly  came  with  me  to  the  ooach  to  see  me  ofl^  and 
I  never  pass  that  s^  on  the  top  of  Hampstead 
Heath  without  thinking  of  him.  As  to  the  fbrce 
and  fkith  of  his  genius,  it  would  be  sunerflnous  in 
me  to  ofier  any  opinion.    Pray,  pardon  me  fbr 
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speaktDff  of  his  memory  in  this  yery  imperfect  man- 
ner, and  believe  me,  dear  sir,  yoars  very  truly, 
**  T.  Campbell." 


I  return  to  Mr.  Crabbe's  Journal : — 

«•  July  3d— Letter  fh)m  Trowbridge.  I  pi^  you, 
my  dear  John,  but  I  must  placue  you.  Robert 
Bloomfield.  He  had  better  rested  as  a  shoemaker, 
or  even  a  former's  boy ;  for  he  would  have  been  a 
farmer  perhaps  in  time,  and  now  he  is  an  unfor- 
tunate poet.  By  the  way,  indiscretion  did  much. 
It  might  be  virtuous  and  affecdonate  in  him  to  help 
his  thoughtless  relations;  but  his  more  liberal 
ftiends  do  not  love  to  have  their  fovours  so  disposed 
of.  He  is,  however,  to  be  pitied  and  assisted.  Note 
from  Mr.  Murray  respecting  the  picture.  Go,  with 
Mr-  Rogers,  in  his  carriage,  to  Wimbledon.  Earl 
and  Countess  Spencer.  The  grounds  more  beauti- 
All  than  any  I  have  yet  seen ;  more  extensive,  vari- 
ous, rich.  The  profusion  of  roses  extraordinary. 
Dinner.  Mr.  Heber,  to  whom  Mr.  Scott  addresses 
one  canto  of  Marmion.  Mr.  Stanhope.  A  pleasant 
day.    Sleep  at  Wimbledon. 

«  4th, — Morning  view,  and  walk  with  Mr.  Heber 
and  Mr.  Stanhope.  Afterwards  Mr.  Rogers,  Lady 
S.,  Lady  H.  A  good  picture,  if  I  dare  draw  it  accu- 
rately :  to  place  in  lower  life,  would  lose  the  pecu- 
liarities which  depend  upon  their  station ;  yet,  in 
any  station.  Return  with  Mr.  Rogers.  Dine  at 
Lansdowne  House.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mr. 
Grenville,  elder  brother  to  Lord  Grenville.  My 
visit  to  Lord  Lansdowne's  father  in  this  house, 
thirty-seven  years  since!  Porter's  lodge.  Mr. 
Wynn.     Loid  Ossory. 

•*  bth, — My  thirty  hues  done ;  but  not  well  I  fear ; 
thirty  daily  is  the  self-engagement.  Dine  at 
George's  Coffee-house.  Return.  Stay  late  at 
Holbom.  The  kind  of  shops  open  at  so  late  an  hour. 
Pun^ase  in  one  of  them.  Do  not  think  they  deceive 
any  person  in  particular. 

••  «A.— Call  at  Mr.  Rogers's  and  go  to  Lady 
Spencer.  Go  with  Mr.  Rogers  to  dine  at  High- 
buiy  with  his  brother  and  family.  Miss  Rosers 
the  same  at  Highbunr  as  in  town.  Visit  to  Mr. 
Jc^n  Nichols.  He  relates  the  story  of  our  meeting 
at  Muston,  and  inquires  for  John,  &c.  His  daugh- 
ters agreeable  women.  Mr.  Urban  wealthy.  Ar- 
rive at  home  in  early  time.  Go  to  Pall  Mall  Coffee- 
hoose  and  dine.  Feel  hurt  about  Hampstead.  Mr. 
Rogers  says  I  must  dine  with  him  to-morrow,  and 
that  I  consented  when  at  Sydenham ;  and  now  cer- 
tainly they  expect  me  at  Hampstead,  though  I  have 
made  no  promise. 

-  7th.—Ahide  by  the  promise,  and  take  all  pos- 
sible care  to  send  my  letter ;  so  that  Mr.  Hoare  ^  i  may 
receive  it  before  dinner.  Set  out  for  Holbom 
Bridge  to  obtain  assistance.  In  the  way  find  the 
Hampstead  stage,  and  obtain  a  promise  of  delivery 
in  time.  Prepare  to  meet  our  friends  at  Mr. 
Rogers's.  Agree  to  go  to  Mr.  Phillips,  and  sit  two 
homrs  and  a  ^f.  Mrs.  Phillips  a  very  agreeable 
and  beautiful  woman.  Promise  to  brc^kfaust  next 
morning.  Go  to  Holbom.  Letter  fVom  Mr.  Frere. 
Invited  to  meet  Mr.  Canning,  &c.  Letter  flrom  Mr. 
WUbraham.     Dinner  at  Mr.  Rogers's  with  Mr. 

II  TIm  late  Samnel  Howe,  Eaq.,  of  Hampstead. 


Moore  and  Mr.  Campbell,  Lord  Strangford,  and 
Mr.  Spencer.  Leave  them,  and  go  by  engagement 
to  see  Miss  CKNeil,  in  Ladpr  Spencer's  box.  Meet 
there  Lady  Besborouf  h,  with  whom  I  became  ac- 
quainted at  Holland  House,  and  her  married  daugh- 
ter. Lady  B.  the  same  frank  character ;  Mr.  Gren- 
ville the  same  gentle  and  polite  one :  Miss  (XNeil 
natural  and  I  think  excellent;  and  even  her  *  Ca- 
therine,* especially  in  the  act  of  yielding  the  supe- 
riority to  the  husband,  well  done  and  touching. 
Lady  Besborough  obligingly  offers  to  set  me  down 
at  twelve  o'clock.  Agreed  to  visit  the  Hon.  W. 
Spencer  *'  at  his  house  at  Petersham,  and  there  to 
dine  next  day  with  Mr.  Wilbraham. 

*«  8M.— Mr.  Phillips.  Sit  again.  Begin  to  tiiink 
something  may  be  made.  Mrs.  Phillips.  Find  a 
stray  child.  Mrs.  Phillips  takes  him  nome.  Mr. 
Murrav's.  Mr.  Frere.  To  dine  on  Monday  next 
Dine  this  day  with  Mr.  North.  Meet  Lord  Dundas. 
Mrs.  Wedall.  Story  of  the  poor  weaver,  who 
begged  his  master  to  allow  him  a  loom,  for  the  work 
of  which  he  would  charge  nothing;  an  instance 
of  distress.  Thirty  lines  to-day ;  but  not  yester- 
day :  must  work  up. — I  even  still  doubt  whether  it 
be  pure  simplicity,  a  littie  romantic,  or — a  great  deal 
simplified.    Tet  I  may,  and  it  is  likely  do,  mistake. 

"  9<A.— Agree  to  dine  with  Mr.  Phillips.  A  day 
of  indisposition  unlike  the  former.  Dine  at  George's 
Coffee-house,  and  in  a  stupid  humour.  Go  to  a  play 
not  very  enlivening;  yet  the  *  Magpie  and  Maid' 
was,  in  some  parts,  affecting,  till  you  reflected. 

**  lOM. — Apology  for  last  night.  Maiden  at  a 
ball ;  I  hope  not  mistress  too.  Rise  early  for  the 
coach  to  Twickenham,  as  I  i>refer  going  first  to 
Mr.  Wilbraham,  who  first  invited  me.  Ask  what 
is  the  name  of  everv  place  except  one,  and  that  one 
is  Twickenham,  and  so  go  a  mile  at  least  beyond. 
Walk  back  to  Twickenham.  Meet  a  man  carryinff 
a  child.  He  passed  me,  but  with  hesitation;  and 
there  was,  as  1  believed,  both  distress  and  honesty. 
As  he  watched  my  manner,  he  stopped,  and  I  was 
unwilling  to  disappoint  him.  The  most  accom- 
plished actor  could  not  counterfeit  the  joy  and  sur- 
prise at  first,  and  then  the  joy  without  the  surprise 
afterwards.  The  man  was  simple,  and  haa  no 
roguish  shrewdness.  Pope's  house.*'  Civil  man, 
and  something  more.  Mr.  Wilbraham.  A  drive 
round  the  country  three  hours.  Richmond  Hill. 
Recollect  Sir  Josnua's  house.  Hampton  Court 
Petersham.  In  Mr.  Wilbraham's  carriage  to  Brents 
ford.  Take  a  chaise  to  Knightsbridge.  Make  up 
my  thirty  lines  for  yesterday  and  to-day.  ^  Take  a 
story  A*om  the  Dutch  imposition,  but  with  great 
variation. 

**  1 IM.— Breakfiist  with  Mr.  Rogers :  talk  of  Mr. 
Frere.  Mr.  Douglas.  Called  for  by  Mr.  Spencer. 
This  genUeman  is  grandson  to  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough. He  married,  at  nineteen,  a  very  beautiful 
and  most  accomplished  woman,  in  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Weimar.  She  was  sixteen.  His  manner 
is  fascinating,  and  his  temper  all  complaoen^  and 
kindness.  His  poetry  far  beyond  that  implied  in 
the  character  of  Vert  de  Soci^€.  I  am  informed 
Mrs.  S.  has  very  extraordinary  talents.    Go  in  the 

i<  Mr.  Spenoer,  the  well-known  translatw  of  **  Leonora," 
&c.  Sec.  &c. 

»  Pope's  vUIa,  now  inhabited  by  Sir  Wathen  Waller,  Uazt., 
and  hia  lady,  the  Baroness  Uowc. 
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carriage  with  his  daughter  to  Petersham  by  Ham 
Hoose.  Introduced  to  Mrs.  Spencer,  Sir  Harry 
Englefield,  and  Mr.  Standish,  a  Bond-street  man, 
bat  of  a  superior  kind ;  and  so  is  Sir  Harry.  A  very 
delightful  mombg.  Gardens.  Miss  Spencer  drives 
me  to  Richmond  in  her  pony-chaise.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Cumberland  and  Madame  W- — 
came  in  the  evening.  The  duchess  very  engaging. 
Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  sister  to  the 
Queen  of  Prussia.  Mr.  Spencer  with  them  at  the 
court  All  this  period  pleasant,  easy,  gajr,  with  a 
tincture  of  melancholy  that  makes  it  delicious.  A 
drawback  on  mirth,  but  not  on  happiness,  when  our 
affection  has  a  mixture  of  regret  and  pity. 

**  14^. — Some  more  intimate  conversation  this 
morning  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore.  They  mean 
to  go  to  Trowbridge.  He  is  going  to  Paris,  but 
will  not  stay  long.  Mrs.  Spencer*s  album.  Agree 
to  dine  at  Curzon  Street.  A  welcome  letter  from 
— ^-.  This  makes  the  day  more  cheerful.  Sup- 
pose it  were  so.  Well!  'tis  not!  Go  to  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  take   a  £EU«well  visit  to  Highbury. 

Miss  Rogers.    Promise  to  go  when .    Return 

early.  Dine  there,  and  purpose  to  see  Mr.  Moore 
and  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  morning  when  they  set  out 
for  Calais. 

**l5th.—Wa8  too  late  this  mominff.  Messrs. 
Rogers  and  Moore  were  gone.  Go  to  church  at  St 
James's.  The  sermon  ^ood;  but  the  preacher 
thought  proper  to  apologise  f^r  a  severity  which 
he  had  not  used.  Write  some  lines  in  the  solitude 
of  Somerset  House,  not  fifty  vards  from  the  Thames 
on  one  side,  and  the  Strand  on  the  other ;  but  as 
quiet  as  the  sands  of  Arabia.  I  am  not  quite  in 
good  humour  with  this  day ;  but,  happily,  I  cannot 
say  why. 

"  leth. — Mr.  Boswell  the  younger.  Malone's 
papers.    He  is  an  advocate,  like  most  of  his  coun- 

Srmen,  for  Manr.  Mr.  Prere's  poem.**  Meet,  at 
r.  Murray's,  Mr.  Heber.  Mr.  Douglas  takes  me 
to  Mr.  Frere  at  Brompton.  Meet  Mr.  Canning  and 
Lord  Binning.  Conversation  on  church  afiairs. 
A  little  on  the  poem  of  the  Stowmarket  men.  Go 
home  with  Mr.  Douglas,  and  call  for  the  ladies  at 
St  James's  Place.  Write  about  eighty  verses. 
Agree  to  stay  over  Sunday. 

**  16M.—Picture  finishcKi,  which  allows  me  more 
time.  Lady  Errol'*  and  Lady  Holland.  Invitation 
Arom  Lord  Binniuff.**  Write,  in  consequence  of  my 
second  delay,  to  Mrs.  Norris  and  Anna.  Resolve 
not  to  stay  beyond  Tuesday.  Farewell  dinner  with 
Mr.  Canning.  Dine  to-day  with  my  fHends  in 
Curzon  Street  Pleasant,  as  all  is  there.  Mrs. 
Spencer  the  same  agreeable  young  woman.  Besides 
the  family,  Sir  Harry  Englefield,  a  Catholic  His 
character  opens  upon  me  very  much.  He  appeared 
to  be  in  earnest,  and  I  hope  he  was.  It  would  be 
hard  if  we  were  judged  by  our  youth ftil  sins,  or 
even  if  sins  necessarily  implied  unbelief.  Meet  in 
my  way  Lady  Besborough,  with  a  gentleman  and 
a  young  lady.  She  does  not  introduce  me,  and  I 
pass  on ;  but  describing  the  lady,  I  understand  it 
was  Lady  Caroline    Lamb.      Lady  Besborough 

**  "  Th«>  Monks  and  the  Gianti^**  pnblbhed  under  the  name 
of  Whbtleonlt,  of  Stowmarket,  SolTolk. 

^  The  Coante«  Dowager  of  Enol,  wife  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable John  Hookham  Frere. 

i«  Now  Earl  of  Haddington. 


comes  at  night  to  Mr.  Spencer's,  and  confirms  it 
^e  invites  me  to  Roehampton.    Pleasant  evening. 

**  17 tk, — Omitted  a  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  Rut- 
laud  at  an  earlier  time.  She  invites  me  to  dine ; 
but  our  days  did  not  accord.  Notes  from  Mr. 
Frere  and  Mr.  Canning.  Dine  with  Mr.  Douglas. 
Mr.  Boswell  the  younger :  I  met  the  dder  in  the 
morning.  Many  eentlemen  with  us.  Mr.  Douglas 
sends  us  home  in  his  carriage.  Good  day,  at  least 
as  fiir  as  relates  to  Mr.  Douglas,  who  is  ever  the 
same.  I  wrote  to  Trowbridge.  They  are  not  cor- 
rect in  Uieir  opinion :  yet  I  love  London ;  and  who 
does  not  '^  not  confined  to  it?  A  visit  firom  Sir 
Harry  Englefield.  There  is  an  a£fectionate  manner, 
which  almost  hides  his  talents;  and  they  are  not 
trifling.    Wrote  my  lines  to-day,  but  no  more. 

**  18^.— Read  the  pamphlet  Mr.  Boswell  recom- 
mended :  natural,  certainly,  and  the  man  had  too 
much  provocation  for  his  act  There  b  the  wish  of 
the  heart  to  acquit  itself  but  that  is  very  common. 
Dine  with  Mr.  Murray.  Very  fine  day.  Sir  Harry 
in  good  spirits,  except  during  his  vehemence.  Mr. 
Phillips.  Mr.Chantiy.  His  '  Mother  and  In&nts ' 
in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham.  The 
Mrs.  Graham' 7  who  wrote  the  lively  India  Journal, 
a  delightful  woman!  Mr.  Phillips  argued,  and 
preserved  his  temper.  Sir  Harry  was  silent,  for 
fear  of  being  tumultuous.  The  dinner  in  every 
respect  as  in  a  nobleman's  house.  Join  the  ladies. 
Mrs.  Graham  still  lively.  Sir  Harry's  account  of 
the  Isle  of  Wiffht ;  a  fclio,  with  prints.  At  eleven 
o'clock  enters  Lady  Caroline  Lamb.  She  offers  to 
take  me  on  a  visit  to  her  company  at  twelve  o'clock. 
I  hesitated,  for  I  had  curiosity ;  but  finally  declined. 
Mr.  Wilkie.  His  picture  in  the  exhibition  much 
admired. 

"  19M.— Agreed  to  sit  half  an  hour,  for  Mr. 
Phillips  to  retouch  the  picture.  Breakfast  with 
them  once  more. — Leave  them,  and  return  to  Bury 
Street  and  find  a  note  1 1  What  an  unaccountable  1 
It  is  so  ridiculous ! — Foscolo ;  who  said  he  would 
call,  and  I  must  go  with  him  to  bis  friends,  Lady 
Flint,  and  sister,  and  nieces.  He  came,  and  I 
assented.  I  was  paid  for  compliance.  They  are 
very  delightful  women.  Go  and  call  on  Mrs. 
Spencer;  find  Sir  Harry  Englefield.  These  are 
two  favourite  characters.  Dine  at  Lord  Binning's. 
Lady  Binning  with  one  visitor.  She  knows  me, 
and  we  are  at  ease.  Mr.  Canning  more  lively  as 
with  his  friends,  and  very  pleasant  Mr.  Frere 
could  not  dine.  Lady  Errol  indisposed.  Mr.  Robin- 
son.'" Conceive  J.  B.'s  size  and  good  temper,  with  a 
look  of  more  understanding;  and  better  manner. 
Mr.  Huskisson — countenance  less  open ;  grew  more 
free,  and  became  pleasant  The  Speaker'*  polite, 
and  rather  cheerful ;  a  peculiar  cast  of  the  counte- 
nance; pleasinff,  certainly.  Mrs.  Canning  I 
thought  reserved ;  but  all  appearance  of  this  retired. 
I  was  too  much  a  stranger  among  friends;  but, 
before  we  parted,  all  became  easy.  Lord  Binning  a 
sensible,  polite  roan. 

'*  20th. — I  wake  ill  this  morning  and  nervous ;  and 
so  little  do  we  judge  of  the  future,  that  I  was  half 
inclined  to  make  apologies,  and  not  join  the  plea- 

1'  Maria  Graham,  now  Mti.  Galcott. 

IS  The  Right  Honourable  Frederick  Robinson,  now  Earl  of 


Rlpon, 
ft  1 


The  Right  Honourable  CSiarlea  Manners  Sutton. 
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nnt6st  of  allparties.  I  must  go  from  this  infatuat- 
ing scene. — Walk  in  the  Parte,  and  in  some  degree 
reoorer.  Write  two  hours.  At  seven  go  to  Sir 
Harry  Engleficld  A  large  house  that  overlooks 
the  rark  and  Serpentine  River.  Disappointed  of 
Mr.  Spencer;  but  Mrs.  Spencer,  and  Miss  Chur- 
chill, and  Miss  Spencer  dine  with  us.  Mr.  Murray 
and  Mr.  Standish.  Nothing  particularly  worthy  of 
remark  at  dinner ;  but  after  mnner,  one  of  the  best 
conversations  since  I  came  to  town.  Mr.  Spencer 
and  Miss  Churchill  chiefly;  on  the  effect  of  high 
polish  on  minds ;  chiefly  female ;  Sir  Harry  some- 
times joining,  and  Miss  Spencer.  A  very  deli^ht- 
fal  evening.  Sir  Harrv's  present  of  Ariosto's  ink- 
stand. Of  a  double  value,  as  a  gift,  and  fh>m  the 
River.  Mr.  Standish  and  Mr.  Murray  leave  us. 
Part  p^fblly  at  one  o'clock.  Yes,  there  are  at 
Tpowbrid^  two  or  three ;  and  it  is  well  there  are. 
Promise  (if  I  live)  to  return  in  the  winter.  Miss 
Churchill  a  very  superior  and  interesting  woman. 
Take  leave  of  my  fhend  Sir  Harry.  The  impres- 
sion rather  nervous,  and  they  will  smile  at ,  I 

am  aftiiid ;  but  1  shall  still  feel.  I  shall  think  of 
this  evening. 

"  91  jT.—i  would  not  appear  to  myself  supersti- 
tious. I  returned  late  last  night,  and  my  reflections 
were  as  eheerflil  as  such  company  could  make  them, 
and  not,  I  am  i^hiid,  of  the  most  humiliating  kind ; 
yet  Ibr  the  first  time  these  many  nights,  I  was  in- 
commoded by  dreams  such  as  would  cure  vanity  for 
a  time  in  any  mind  where  they  could  gain  admis- 
sion. Some  of  Baxter's  mortifying  sj^irits  whis- 
pered very  mngular  combinations.  None,  indeed,  that 
actually  did  happen  in  the  vei^  worst  of  times,  but 
still  with  a  formidable  resemblance.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, very  ^per  to  have  the  mind  thus  brought  to 
a  sense  of  its  real  and  possible  alliances,  and  the 
evils  it  has  encountereo,  or  might  have  had ;  but 
why  these  images  should  be  given  at  a  time  when 
the  thoughts,  tl^  waking  thoughts,  were  of  so  oppo- 
site a  nature,  I  cannot  account  So  it  was.  Awake, 
1  had  been  with  the  high,  the  apparently  happy : 
we  were  very  pleasantfy  engaged,  and  my  last 
thoughts  were  cheerful.  Asleep,  all  was  misery 
and  degradation,  not  my  own  only,  but  of  those 
who  had  been. — ^That  horrible  image  of  servility 
and  baseness  —  that  mercenary  aiNl  commercial 
manner !  It  is  the  work  of  imagination,  I  suppose ; 
but  it  is  very  strange.  I  must  leave  it**— Walk  to 
Holbom.  Call  and  pay  for  yesterday's  coffee, 
which,  with  a  twenty-pound  note  and  some  gold,  I 
eould  not  discharge  then.  A  letter  from  Mrs. 
Norris ;  like  herself  and  all  hers.  Now  for  busi- 
ness. Called  at  Holbom,  and  stayed  an  hour  witii 
P — ,  York  Coffee-house.  Return  and  write.  Go 
to  Oxford  Street  to  take  a  place  for  Wycombe,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Mr.  Norris.  After  a  short 
delay,  I  pay  my  visit  to  Mrs.  Spencer.  Her  hus- 
band's note  left  with  me.  Find  tier  and  the  young 
people.  Return  by  Mr.  Murray's,  and  send  to  Ladpr 
EiTol's  fh>m  his  house.  He  obligingly  sent  his 
servant  to  Bury  Street  Lady  Errol  much  lietter.  May 
hope  to  meet  Mr.  Frere  this  day  at  dinner.  Prepare  to 
go  with  Mr.  Douglas  to  Mr.  Cannings.— Mr.  Can- 
ning's dinner.    Gardens  and  house  m  very  beauti- 

s*  Mr.  Moore,  on  readine  this  Journal  In  MS.,  writes  thus  :— 
••  The  Joaraal  of  yoor  (kther  ia  a  most  interesting  document ; 
and  it  ia  rather  carious  that  some  parts  of  it  should  so  mudi 


ftil  Style :  doubly  secluded,  and  yet  very  near  town.** 
Mr.  Hoskisson,  two  younger  gentlemen,  Mr.  Frere, 
Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  myself.  Claret 
more  particularly  excellent  Ministerial  claret  A 
lively  day.  Shakspeare.  Eton  and  Westminster. 
Mr.  Canninff. — ^This  is  the  last  evening  in  town, 
notwithstanding  the  very  kind  invitation  of  Mr. 
Douglas.  And  here  I  may  close  my  journal,  of 
certainly  the  most  active,  and,  with  very  little  ex- 
ception,—that  is,  the  exception  of  one  or  two  per- 
sons,—  the  most  agreeable  of  all  excursions  — 
except  — -." 

''22<f. — Oxford  Street  politician,  who  assures  me 
nothing  can  be  more  true,  than  that  ministers  send 
spies  to  Ireland  with  money  to  intoxicate  the  poor 
I^ople;  who  are  persuaded  to  enter  into  treason 
while  drunk,  are  taken  next  morning  to  a  magis- 
trate, condenmed  on  the  evidence  of  the  seducer, 
and  executed  before  noon;  and  this  man  seemed 
ready  to  testify  on  oath,  as  a  maior  somebody  had 
testified  to  him.  — Three  o'clock  for  Wycombe. 
Arrive  at  eiglit  and  walk  to  the  great  house,  as  my 
guide  was  proud  to  call  it  Mrs.  Norris :  she  looks 
as  one  recovering,  but  not  quite  well.  Her  spirits 
as  usual. 

**23d. — A  vile  engagement  to  an  oratorio  at 
church,  by  I  know  not  how  many  noisy  people ; 
women  as  well  as  men.  Luckily,  I  sat  where  I 
could  write  unobserved,  and  wrote  forty  lines,  only 
interrupted  by  a  song  of  Mrs.  Brand— a  hymn,  I 
believe.  It  was  less  doleful  than  the  rest  Party 
at  dinner.  Music  after  dinner,  much  more  cheerfol 
and  enlivening  than  at  church.  Solitary  evening 
walk.  Things  soon  beconne  fkmiliarised,  when  the 
persons  are  well  known.  Thought  of  Sunday  next 
and  wrote  about  half  a  sermon  upon  confirmation. 

"24^^.— Read  Miss  Edgeworth's  dramas.  Com- 
pany at  breakfest  Finish  my  sermon. — Must  de- 
termine to  go  to-morrow.  Younger  dear's  birth- 
day." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
the  25th  :~ 

**  This  visit  to  London  has,  indeed,  been  a  rich 
one.  I  had  new  things  to  see,  and  was,  perhaps, 
something  of  a  novelty  myself.  Mr.  Rogers  in- 
troduced me  to  almost  every  man  he  is  acquainted 
with ;  and  in  this  number  were  comprehended  all 
I  was  previously  very  desirous  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge oV 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Trowbridge  from 
this  excursion  of  1817,  my  father  wrote  as 
follows  to  his  friend  at  Ballitore :  — 

**  A  description  of  your  village  society  would  be 
very  eratifjring  to  me— how  the  manners  differ 
from  those  in  larger  societies,  or  in  those  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  I  have  observed  an  extra- 
ordinary difference  in  village  manners  in  England, 
especially  between  those  places  otherwise  nearly 
alike,  when  there  was  and  when  there  was  not  a 

resemble  the  foamalislng  style  of  Byron,  particularly  that 
describing  his  mglitfiil  dream  after  a  day  of  ei^oyment. "  A 
very  strilung  poem,  entitled  *'  Dreams,"  &e.,  will  be  given 
in  the  posthamoos  volume. 

31  Mr.  Canning,  at  this  time,  resided  at  Gloucester  Lodge, 
near  Brompton. 
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leading  nmn,  or  a  squire's  family,  or  a  manofkctory 
near,  or  a  popoloos,  vitiated  town,  &c.  All  these, 
and  many  other  circumstances,  have  great  in- 
fluence. Your  quiet  village,  with  such  influencing 
minds,  I  am  disposed  to  think  highly  of.  No  one, 
perhaps,  very  rich  —  none  miserably  poor.  No 
girls,  from  six  years  to  sixteen,  sent  to  a  fkctory, 
where  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages  are 
continually  with  them  breathing  couta^on.  Not 
all,  however :  we  are  not  so  evil — there  is  a  resist- 
ing power,  and  it  is  strong ;  but  ^  thing  itself, 
the  congregation  of  so  many  minds,  and  the  inter- 
course It  occasions,  will  have  its  powerful  and 
visible  effect  But  these  yon  have  not ;  yet  as  you 
mention  your  schools  of  both  kinds,  you  must  be 
more  populous  and  perhaps  not  so  happy  as  I  was 
giving  myself  to  believe. 

"*  I  will  write  my  name  and  look  for  two  lines ; 
but  complying  with  yon,  my  dear  lady,  is  a  kind 
of  vanity.*^  I  find,  however,  no  particular  eleva- 
tion of  spirit,  and  will  do  as  you  desire ;  indeed, 
your  desire  must  be  very  unlike  yours,  if  I  were 
not  glad  to  comply  with  it ;  for  the  world  has  not 
spoiled  you,  Mary,  I  do  believe :  now  it  has  me.  I 
have  been  absorbed  in  its  mighty  vortex,  and  gone 
into  the  midst  of  its  greatness,  and  joined  in  its 
festivities  and  frivolities,  and  been  intimate  with 
its  children.  You  may  like  me  very  well,  my  kind 
friend,  while  the  purifying  water,  and  your  more 
effectual  imagination,  is  between  us ;  but  come  you 
to  England,  or  let  me  be  in  Ireland,  and  place  us 
where  mind  becomes  acquainted  with  mind,— and 
then !  ah,  Mary  Leadbeater  I  you  would  have  done 
with  your  friendship  with  me !  Child  of  simpli- 
city and  virtue,  how  can  you  let  yourself  be  so 
deceived?  Am  I  not  a  great  fat  Rector,  living 
upon  a  mighty  income,  while  my  poor  curate 
starves  with  six  hungry  children,  upon  the  scraps 
that  fall  from  the  luxurious  table?  Do  I  not 
visit  that  horrible  London,  and  enter  into  its  abo- 
minable dissipations  ?  Am  1  not  this  day  going  to 
dine  on  venison  and  drink  claret  ?*'    Have  I  not 

ss  Mn.  Leadbeater  had  reqnecied  Mr.  Crabbe  to  give  an 
autograph  for  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  Quaker  poet,  the  nme 
worthy  man  to  whom  Wordsworth  refers  in  the  verses, 

**  Spade  with  which  Wilkinson  hath  till'd  his  lands,**  &c. 
and  he  sent  the  following  scrap: — 

**  Enclosed,  at  Mrs.  Leadbeater's  request,  for  Thomas  Wil- 
kinson's collection  of  handwritings : — 

**  One  calm,  cold  erening,  when  the  moon  was  high. 
And  rode  sublime  within  the  cloudy  sky, 
She  sat  within  her  hut,  nor  seemed  to  (eel 
Or  cold,  or  want,  but  tum'd  her  idle  wheel ; 
And  with  sad  song  its  melancholy  tone 
Mix'd— all  unconscious  that  she  dwelt  alone." 

"  The  above  six  lines  are  from  a  discarded  poem :  they  are 
good  for  little,  and  the  epithet  '  idle '  may  not  seem  proper 
for  a  spinning-wheel :  but  my  poor  henMne  was  disnrded, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  idle,  because  profitless." 

*>  Mrs.  Leadbeater  savs,  in  her  answer  to  this  letter: — 
**  Have  I  given  too  partial  an  account  of  our  little  community  ? 
Ask  those  who  visit  Ballitore ;  who  onit  it  with  regret,  and 
return  to  it  with  delight ;  some  of  wnom  call  it  the  Claadc 
Tale,  some  the  Vale  of  Tempd,  some  the  Happy  Valley,  some 
Simplicity's  Vale  ;  while  others  take  a  higher  Aig ht,  and  dig- 
nify  it  by  the  name  of  Athens :  all  agreeing,  that  we  live  like 
one  large  family.  Thus,  flrom  infkney  to  age  preserved  in 
this  safe  enclosure,  surrounded  bv  excellent  examj^ea,  have 
I  not  much  to  be  accountable  for?  And  yK  how  little  am  I 
cleansed  from  secret  faults,  I  shall  not  say,  for  I  fear  one  of 
these  b  a  desire  to  ippear  better  than  I  am  to  him  whose 


been  at  election  dinners,  and  joined  the  Babel-con- 
fiision  of  a  town-hall  ?  Child  of  simplicity  !  am  I 
fit  to  be  a  friend  to  you,  and  to  the  peaceftil,  mild, 
pure,  gentle  people  about  you  ?  One  thing  only  is 
true,— I  wish  I  had  the  qualification;  but  I  am  of 
the  world,  Mary.  Though  I  hope  to  procure  a 
fi-ee  cover  for  you,  yet  I  dare  not  be  sure,  and  so 
must  husband  my  room.  1  am  sorry  for  your  ac- 
count of  the  fever  among  your  poor.  Would  I 
could  suggest  anything  I  I  shall  dine  with  one  of 
our  representatives  to-dav ;  but  such  subjects  pass 
off:  all  say,  '  Poor  people,  I  am  sorry,*  and  there 
it  ends.  My  new  Tales  are  not  yet  entirely  ready, 
but  do  not  want  much  that  I  can  give  them.  I 
return  all  your  good  wishes,  think  of  you,  and 
with  much  regard,  more  than,  indeed,  belongs  to 
a  man  of  the  world  !  Still,  let  me  be  permitted  to 
address  thee.— 01  mj  dear  Mrs.  L..  this  is  so 
humble  that  I  am  afraid  it  is  vain.  Well !  write 
soon,  then,  and  believe  me  to  be  most  sincerely, 
aud  affectionately  yours,         George  Cbabbb." 

I  have  introduced  tlie  above  extract  in  this 
place,  on  account  of  the  allusions  it  contains  to 
my  fathers  reception  in  the  gay  world  of  Lon- 
don,— a  reception  of  the  nature  of  which  his 
own  family,  until  his  journals  came  to  light 
after  his  death,  had  never  had  an  exact  notion. 
When  he  returned  home  aiW  one  of  these  in- 
toxicating visits  to  the  metropolis,  no  one  could 
trace  the  slightest  difference  in  his  manners  or 
habits.  He  rarely  spoke,  even  to  his  sons,  of 
the  brilliant  circles  in  which  he  had  been  fieur- 
ing ;  and  when  some  casual  circumstance  led  to 
the  passing  mention  of  some  splendid  connec- 
tion, there  was  such  unafiected  simplicity  in  the 
little  vanity  of  his  air,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  that 
it  only  served  to  show  that  he  did  appreciate 
justly,  what  his  natural  good  sense  would  not 
permit  him  to  value  above  its  real  worth,  or  to 
dwell  on  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  usual  duties 
and  pursuits  of  hb  own  station  and  long-formed 
tastes.  He  resumed  next  morning,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  his  visits  among  his  pa- 
rishioners, his  care  of  parish  business,  his  books 
and  papers,  and  last,  not  least,  his  long  rambles 
among  the  quarries  near  Trowbridge  :  fornevei;, 
after  my  mother's  death,  did  he  return  seriously 
to  botany,  the  favourite  study  of  his  earlier  life. 
Fossils  were  thenceforth  to  him  what  weeds  and 
flowers  had  been:   he  would  spend  hours  on 

good  opinion  I  do  indeed  highly  value,  and  who,  I  believe,  is 
dbposed  to  be  more  severe  upon  himself  than  upon  another ; 
but  if  the  graceAil  figure  which  I  saw  in  London— designated 
by  my  fkther  *  the  youth  with  the  sour  name  and  the  nrert 
coontenanoe ' — has  become  somewhat  corpulent,  itmt  is  a 
consequence  of  good  humour  as  well  as  sood  living ;  and 
whv  not  partake  of  venison  and  claret  mitk  the  moderation 
which  sncn  a  mind  will  dictate  ?  The  sentiment  ezpceesed 
in  an  old  song  has  occurred  to  me,  when  too  little  allowance 
has  been  made  for  thoee  in  exalted  situations  :— 

*  Deceit  may  drew  in  linen  gown. 
And  truth  in  diamonds  riiine.* 
F^om  my  own  contracted  sphere  I  have  had  some  oppor 
tnnities  of  perceiving  the  virtues  which,  beaming  tnm  the 
tenith  of  wealth  and  rank,  diflbse  their  influence  to  a  wide 
extent." 
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hours  hammer  in  hand,  not  much  pleased  if  any 
one  interrupted  him,  rarely  inviting  either  my 
brother  or  myself  to  accompany  him,  and,  in 
short,  solitary  as  far  as  he  eoula  manage  to  be  so — 
unless  when  some  little  boy  or  girl  of  a  friend's 
fiunily  pleaded  hard  to  be  allowed  to  attend 
him,  and  mimic  his  labours  with  a  tiny  hammer. 
To  children  he  was  ever  the  same.  No  word 
or  look  of  harshness  ever  drove  them  from  his 
side^  "and  I  believe,"  says  a  friend**  who 
knew  him  well,  *^  many  a  mother  will  bless, 
many  days  hence,  the  accident  that  threw  her 
o&prinff  into  the  way  of  his  unlaboured  and 
paternal  kindness  and  instruction." 

To  his  proper  ministerial  duties  he  returned 
with  equal  zeal.  "  To  these,"  observes  the 
same  dear  friend  of  his,  <*Mr.  Crabbe  ever 
attached  great  importance.  He  would  put  off  a 
meditated  journey  rather  than  leave  a  poor  pa- 
rishioner who  required  his  services ;  and  from 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  was  able,  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  to  throw  himself  into  the 
circumstances  of  those  who  needed  his  help — 
no  sympathy  was  like  Ms;  and  no  man,  perhaps, 
had  the  inmost  feelings  of  others  more  frequently 
lud  open  to  his  inspection.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, enjoy  the  happiness  which  many  pastors 
express  in  being  able  to  benefit  their  flocks ; 
never  was  satisfl^  that  he  used  the  best  means ; 
complained  that  men  more  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  and  less  with  his 
mercies,  succeeded  better ;  and  was  glad  to  ask 
advice  of  all  in  whose  judgment  and  experience 
he  confided.  Whatever  might  be  the  enjoy- 
ments of  his  study,  he  never  allowed  any  of  the 
numerous  petitioners  who  called  in  the  course 
of  the  day  to  be  dismissed  by  a  servant.  He 
taw  them  all,  and  oft^  gave  them  more  pecu- 
niary aid  than  he  thought  right ;  and  when  the 
duties  of  a  magistrate  were  afterwards  added  to 
those  of  a  clergyman,  these  multiplied  calls 
scarcely  allowed  him  necessary  relaxation." 

His  then  parishioner,  Mr.  Taylor,  says**  on 
the  same  subject : — *' His  income  amounted  to 
about  800/.  per  annum,  a  large  portion  of  which 
he  spent  in  acts  of  charity.  He  was  the  com- 
mon refuge  of  the  unhappy — 

*  In  every  family 
Alike  in  every  generation  dear, 
The  children's  fkvourite,  and  the  grandsire'a  Mend, 
Tried,  trusted,  and  beloved.' 

To  htm  it  was  recommendation  enough  to  be 
poor  and  wretched.  He  was  extremely  mode- 
rate in  the  exaction  of  tithes.  When  told  of 
really  poor  defaulters,  his  reply  was,  <  Let  it  be 
— they  cannot  aflbrd  to  pay  so  well  as  I  can  to 
want  it — let  it  be.'  His  charity  was  so  well 
known  that  he  was  regularly  visited  by  mendi^ 
cants  of  all  grades.  He  listened  to  their  long 
stories  of  wants  and  woes,  gave  them  a  trifle, 

M  MfsHoere. 

»  In  a  riunt  sketch  of  his  life,  published  at  Bath. 


and  then  would  say,  *  God  save  you, — I  can  do 
no  more  for  you;'  but  he  would  sometimes 
follow  them,  on  reflection,  and  double  or  quad- 
ruple his  gill.  He  has  been  known  to  dive  into 
those  obscure  scenes  of  wretchedness  and  want, 
where  wandering  paupers  lodge,  in  order  to 
relieve  them.  He  was,  of  course,  often  im- 
posed upon ;  which  discovering,  he  merely  said, 
*  God  forgive  them, — I  do.* 

'*  He  was  anxious  for  the  education  of  the 
humbler  classes.  The  Sunday-school  was  a  fa- 
vourite place  of  resort.  When  listening  to  the 
children,  he  observed,  *  I  love  to  hear  the  little 
dears,  and  now  old  age  has  made  me  a  fit  com- 
panion for  them.'  He  was  much  beloved  by 
the  scholars:  on  leaving  the  school  he  would 
give  them  a  Bible,  wim  suitable  admonition. 
His  health  was  generally  good,  though  he  some- 
times suffered  from  the  tic  douloureux.  Not  long 
before  hb  death  he  met  a  poor  old  woman  in 
the  street,  whom  he  had  for  some  time  missed  at 
church ,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  been  ill .  '  Lord 
bless  you.  Sir— no,*  was  the  answer,  *  but  it  is 
of  no  use  going  to  your  church,  for  I  can't  hear ; 
you  do  speak  so  low.' — *  Well,  well,  my  good 
old  friend,'  said  he,  slipping  half-a-crown  into 
her  hand,  '  you  do  quite  right  in  going  where 
you  can  hear.'  ** 

I  may  here  add,  that  Mr.  Crabbe  was  a 
subscriber  to  most  of  our  great  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and,  as  a  member  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
take  Uie  chair  at  the  meetings  in  Trowbridge ; 
but  his  aversion  to  forms  and  ceremony,  and  to 
set  speeches,  made  it  a  very  painful  station. 

Mr.  Crabbe  was  now  (1817  and  1818)  busily 
engaged  in  finishing  the  last  of  his  hitherto  pub- 
lished works — that  which  he  originally  entitled 
**  Remembrances,"  but  which,  by  Mr.  Murray's 
advice,  was  produced  as  "  Tales  of  the  Hall." 
His  note-book  was  at  this  time  ever  with  him 
in  his  walks,  and  he  would  every  now  and  then 
lay  down  his  hammer  to  insert  a  new  or  amended 
couplet.  He  fancied  that  autumn  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  favourable  season  for  him  in  the 
composition  of  poetry ;  but  there  was  something 
in  tne  effect  of  a  sudden  fall  of  snow  that  ap- 
peared to  stimulate  him  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  It  was  during  a  great  snow-storm  that, 
shut  up  in  his  room,  he  wrote  almost  currente 
calamo  his  Sir  Eustace  Grey.  Latterly,  he 
worked  chiefly  at  night,  after  the  family  had  all 
retired  ;  and  in  case  any  one  should  wish  to  be 
informed  of  such  important  particulars,  he  had 
generally  by  him  a  glass  of  verjr  weak  spirits 
and  water,  or  negus ;  and  at  all  times  indulged 
largely  in  snu£^  which  last  habit  somewhat  in- 
terfered, as  he  grew  old,  with  the  effects  of  his 
remarkable  attention  to  personal  cleanliness  and 
neatness  of  dress. 

Would  the  reader  like  to  follow  my  father 
into  his  library  ? — a  scene  of  unparalleled  con- 
1  I. 
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fusion —windows  rattling,  paint  in  ereat  request, 
books  in  every  direction  but  the  right— the  table 
— but  no,  I  cannot  find  terms  todescribe  it,  though 
the  counterpart  might  be  seen,  perhaps,  not  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  study  of  the  justly-famed 
and  beautiful  rectory  of  Bremhill.  Once,  when 
wc  were  staying  at  Trowbridge,  in  his  absence  for 
a  few  days  at  Bath,  my  eldest  girl  thought  she 
should  surprise  and  please  him  by  putting  every 
book  in  perfect  order,  making  the  best  bound 
t^e  most  prominent ;  but,  on  nb  return,  thank- 
ing her  for  her  good  intention,  he  replaced  every 
volume  in  its  former  state ;  **  for,"  said  he,  **  my 
dear,  grandpapa  understands  his  own  confusion 
better  than  your  order  and  neatness/' 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  to  a  female 
friend  at  Trowbridge,  written  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1819,  when  Mr.  Crabbe  was  agdn  in  London : — 

^  I  came  to  town  with  a  lady  who  resides  near 

W ,  and  her  husband  is  an  agriculturist  npon 

a  large  scale ;  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  more  conse- 
quential name  for  a  farmer ;  but  Mr.  is  a 

reading  and  studjriug  fkrmer,  and  upon  another 
scale  than  ordmary  persons  of  that  class ;  and 

Mrs. also  reads,  and  knows  what  is  read  and 

talked  of.  She  spoke  of  most  of  those  of  whom 
other  people  talk,  and,  among  other  things,  asked 
me  if  I  knew  Crabbe  ?  I  did  not  act  generously, 
for  I  evaded  the  question :  and  then  she  told  me 
that  she  was  invited  to  meet  him  at  dinner  at  Mr. 
West's,  the  painter.  I  thought  it  proper  to  put  the 
lady  right ;  which,  however,  was  a  matter  of  no 
importance :  she  went  on  in  the  same  way ;  but  I, 
of  necessity,. withdrew  a  part  of  my  attention. 

"  If  I  could  convey  to  you  a  good  picture  of  the 
Academical  Dinner,  I  would  try  and  paint  one ; 
but  1  can  only  say,  it  was  singular  and  ^nd.  We 
dined  in  the  great  room,  where  the  pnncipal  pic- 
tures were  placed,  which  covered  every  part  of  it 
Our  number  I  judge  about  180  or  200 :  we  had  one 
royal  duke,  Sussex  ;  the  duke  of  Wellington ;  we 
had  four  ambassadors  (at  whose  table  I  was  placed, 
with  two  English  gentlemen,  luckily) ;  and  many 
of  our  nobility.  The  dinner  itself  was  like  all  very 
large  dinners :  but  the  toasts,  music,  and  speeches 
after  we  had  dined,  were  in  a  high  style.  Between 
the  healths  were  short  pieces  fVom  a  band  of  per- 
fbrmers,  who  were  paid  (br  attendance ;  and  there 
was  an  imposing  air  of  dignity  during  the  whole 
time.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  several  friends, 
but  Lord  Holland  was  prevented  by  a  fit  of  the 
gout  I  was  not  a  littie  surprised  to  see  my  picture 
by  Phillips  ;^  for,  if  any,  I  expected  the  ouer ; — 
and  they  all  said  that  not  only  the  likeness  was 
strong,  but  the  picture  good :  and  I  believe  it  is  so, 
because  Lord  Holland  is  to  have  it  copied,  and 
placed  with  those  in  his  library.  I  slept  two  nights 
at  Holland  House,  and  dined  three  times  before 
Lady  H.  was  weary  of  me,  and  even  at  last  I  was 
treated  with  marvellous  kindness.  I  shall  be  lec- 
tured at ;  but  no  matter :  we  must  pay  for  the 

honours  and  emoluments  which  we  gam  in  this 
world  of  struggles.    I  am  going  to-day  to  dine  at 

M  llr.GnbUhMl  alao  nt  fov  hii  portnil  toMr.Pickflf^l. 


the  Thatched  House,  being  elected  a  member  of 
the  Literary  Sodety.  When  I  have  seen  my  bre- 
thren, and  paid  my  subscription,  I  shall  better  judge 
whether  the  honour  makes  amoids  for  the  costs." 

In  June,  1819,  the  <'  Tales  of  the  Hall "  were 
published  by  Mr.  Murray,  who,  for  them  and 
the  remaining  copyright  of  all  my  Other's  pre- 
vious poems,  gave  the  munificent  sum  of  3O0Oi, 
The  jiew  work  had,  at  least,  as  general  appro- 
bation as  any  that  had  gone  before  it ;  ana  was 
not  the  less  liked  for  its  opening  views  of  a 
higher  class  of  socie^  than  he  nad  hitherto 
d^t  much  in.  But  I  reserve  what  particulan 
I  have  to  offer  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of 
these  Tales  for  notes  to  its  forthcoming  repub- 
lication in  the  collective  edition,  of  which  this 
little  narrative  may  be  considered  as  the  preface. 
I  shall,  however,  avail  myself  of  the  permission 
to  insert  in  this  place  a  letter  lately  addressed 
to  Mr.  Mumty  by  Mr.  Moore,  which,  among 
other  interestmg  particulars,  gives  a  curious 
enough  account  of  some  transactions  respecting 
the  publication  of  the  new  work : — 

**  Sloperton  Cottage,  Janiury  1, 1SS4. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Mureat,— Hid  I  been  aware 
that  your  time  of  publication  was  so  near,  the  few 
scattered  notices  and  recollections  of  Mr.  Crabbe, 
which  it  is  in  my  power  to  fbmish  for  his  son's 
memoir,  should  have  been  presented  in  a  somewhat 
less  crude  and  careless  shape  than,  in  this  hasty 
reply  to  your  letter,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  them. 

"It  was  in  the  year  1817,  if  I  recollect  rigfal^ 
that,  during  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to  London,  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Crabbe ;  and  my 
opportunities  of  seeing  him  during  that  period,  at 
Mr.  Rogers's  and  Holland  House,  were  fluent 
The  circumstance  connected  with  him  at  that  time, 
which  most  dwelt  upon  my  memory,  was  one  in 
which  you  yourself  were  concerned ;  as  it  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiation  which  led  to  your 
purchase  of  the  copyri^t  of  his  poems.  Though 
to  Crabbe  himself,  who  had  up  to  this  period  re- 
ceived but  little  for  his  writings,  the  liberal  sum 
which  you  offered,  namely,  3000/.,  appened  a 
mine  of  wealth,  the  two  friends  whmn  he  had  em- 
ployed to  negotiate  for  him,  and  who,  both  exquinte 
judges  of  literary  merit,  measured  the  marketaUe 
value  of  his  works  by  their  own  admiration  of 
them,  thought  that  a  oargain  more  advantageous 
might  be  inade,  and  (m  you,  probably,  now  for  the 
first  time  learn)  applied  to  another  eminent  boose 
on  the  subject  Taking  hut  too  just  a  measure  of 
the  state  of  public  taste  at  that  moment,  the  respect- 
able publishers  to  whom  I  allude  nuned,  as  the 
utmost  which  they  could  afford  to  give,  but  a  tiiird 
of  the  sum  which  you  had  the  day  bdfore  offered. 
In  this  predicament,  the  rituation  of  poor  Crabbe 
was  most  critical.  He  had  seen  within  his  reach  a 
prize  fiir  beyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  was 
now,  by  the  over-sanguineness  of  friendis,  nut  in 
danger  of  losbg  it  Change  of  mind,  or  a  reding 
of  umbrage  at  this  reference  to  other  pubHshers, 
might,  not  unnaturally,  it  was  f^jared,  induce  you 
to  decline  all  farther  negotiation;  and  that  mch 
was  likely  to  be  the  result  there  appeared  every 
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re«8on  to  af^ff^rad,  as  a  letter  which  Oabbe  hiul 
addressed  to  you,  sayiog  that  he  had  made  a{>  his 
mind  to  aoce^  your  ofier,  had  not  yet  received 
any  answer. 

**  In  this  crisis  it  was  that  Mr.  Sogers  and  mjr- 
self,  anxious  to  rdieve  our  poor  friend  from  his 
suspense,  called  upon  you,  as  you  must  well  re- 
member, in  Albermark-Street;  and  seldom  have  I 
watched  a  countenance  with  more  solidtnde,  or 
heard  woids  that  gave  me  much  more  pleasure, 
than  when,  on  the  subject  being  mentioned,  you 
said, '  Oh  yes— I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Crabbe,  and 
look  upon  the  matter  as  all  settled.*  I  was  rather 
pressed,  I  recollect,  for  time  that  morning,  haying 
an  appointment  on  some  business  of  my  own ;  but 
Mr.Kogers  insisted  that  I  should  accompany  him 
to  Crabbe's  lodgings,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
seang^  him  relieved  £rom  his  suspense.  We  found 
him  sitting  in  his  room,  alone,  and  expecting  the 
wont;  but  soon  dissipated  all  his  fears  by  the 
agreeable  intelligence  which  we  brought 

**  When  he  received  the  bills  fbr  3000Z.,  we 
earnestly  advised  that  he  should,  without  delay, 
deposit  than  in  some  safe  hands ;  but  no— he  must 
*  take  them  with  him  to  Trowbridge,  and  show 
them  to  his  son  John.  The^  would  hardly  believe 
in  his  good  luck,  at  home,  if  they  did  not  see  the 
Inlls.'  On  his  way  down  to  Trowbridge,  a  friend 
at  Salisbury,  at  whose  house  he  rested  (Mr.  Everett, 
the  banker^  seeing  that  he  carried  these  bills 
loosely  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  requested  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  charge  of  them  for  him,  but  with 
equal  ill-success.  *  There  was  no  fear,'  he  said 
'  of  his  losing  them,  and  he  must  show  them  to  his 
son  John. 

**  It  was  during  the  same  visit  of  Mr.  Crabbe  to 
Loudon  that  we  enjoyed  a  very  agreeable  day  to- 
gether at  Mr.  Horace  Twiss's ; — a  day  remarluble, 
not  only  fbr  the  presence  of  this  great  poet,  but  for 
the  amusing  assemblage  of  other  remarkable  cha- 
racters who  were  there  collected ;  the  dinner  guests 
being,  besides  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Cork  and 
the  present  Lord  and  Lady  Clarendon,  Mr.  William 
Spencer,  Kean  the  actor.  Colonel  Berkeley,  and 
Lord  Petersham.  Between  these  two  last-mentioned 
genUemen  Mr.  Crabbe  got  seated  at  dinner;  and 
though  I  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  distinctly  their 
conversation,  I  could  see  that  he  was  alternately 
edified  and  surprised  by  the  information  they  were 
giving  him. 

*^  In  that  same  year  I  had  the  good  luck  to  be 
present  with  him  at  a  dinner  in  celebration  of  the 
memory  of  Bums,  where  he  was  one  of  a  large 
party  (yourself  among  the  number),  whom  I  was 
the  means  of  collectiue  for  the  occasion ;  and  who, 
by  the  way,  subscribed  liberally  towards  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Scottish  bard,  of  which  we  have  heard 
noting  ever  since.  Another  public  festival  to 
which  I  accompanied  him  was  the  anniversarjr  of 
the  Wiltshire  Society ;  where,  on  his  health  being 
proposed  from  the  chair  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  he 
returned  thanks  in  a  short  speech,  simply,  but  col- 
lectedly, and  with  the  manner  of  a  man  not  deficient 
in  the  nerve  necessary  for  such  displays.  In  look- 
ing over  an  old  newspaper  report  of  that  dinner,  I 
find,  in  a  speech  by  one  of  the  guests,  the  following 
passage,  which,  more  for  its  truth  than  its  elo- 
quence, I  here  venture  to  cite :  *  Of  Mr.  Crabbe, 


the  speaker  would  say,  that  the  Mitsa  teverior 
which  he  worships  has  had  no  influence  whatever 
on  the  kindly  dispositions  of  his  heart :  but  that, 
while,  with  the  eye  of  a  sage  and  a  poet,  he  looks 
penetratingly  into  the  darker  region  of  human 
nature,  he  stands  surrounded  by  its  most  genial 
light  himself.' 

**  In  the  summer  of  the  year  1824, 1  passed  a  few 
days  in  his  company  at  Loneleat,  the  noble  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bath ;  and  it  was  there,  as  we 
walked  about  those  delicious  gardens,  that  he,  for 
the  first  time,  told  me  of  an  unpublished  poem 
which  he  had  by  him,  entitied,  as  I  think  he  then 
sud,  the  *  Departure  and  the  Return,'  and  the  same, 
doubtless,  which  you  are  now  about  to  give  to  the 
world.  Among  the  visiters  at  Longleat,  at  that 
time,  was  the  beautiful  Madame  *  *  *,  a  Genoese 
lady,  whose  knowledge  and  love  of  English  litera- 
ture rendered  her  admiration  of  Crabbe's  genius 
doubly  flattering.  Nor  was  either  die  beauty  or 
the  praises  of  the  fiur  Italian  thrown  awa^  upon  the 
venerable  poet;^  amon^  whose  many  amiable  attri- 
butes a  due  appreciation  of  the  charms  of  female 
society  was  not  the  least  conspicuous.  There  was, 
indeed,  in  his  manner  to  women,  a  sweetness  bor- 
dering rather  too  much  upon  what  the  French  call 
doucereux,  and  I  remember  hearing  Miss  *  *  *,  a 
lady  known  as  the  writer  of  some  of  the  happiest 
jeux  d'esprit  of  our  day,  say  once  of  him,  in  allu- 
sion to  this  excessive  courtesy— 'the  cake  is  no 
doubt  very  good,  but  there  is  too  much  sugar  to  cut 
through  in  getting  at  it' 

**  In  reference  to  his  early  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Burke,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had,  more  than  once, 
said  to  me,  *  It  is  incumbent  on  you,  Moore,  who 
are  Crabbe*s  neighbour,  not  to  allow  him  to  leave 
this  world  without  putting  on  record,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  all  that  he  remembers  of  Burke.'  On 
mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Rogers,  when  he  came  down 
to  Bowood,  one  summer,  to  meet  Mr.  Crabbe,  it  was 
agreed  between  us  that  we  should  use  our  united 
efforts  to  sift  him  upon  this  subject,  and  endeavour 
to  collect  whatever  traces  of  Besyconsfield  might 
still  have  remained  in  his  memory.  But,  beyoud 
a  few  vague  generalities,  we  could  extract  nothing 
fh)m  him  whatever,  and  it  was  plain  that,  in  his 
memory  at  least,  the  conversational  powers  of  the 
great  orator  had  left  but  little  vestige.  The  range 
of  subjects,  indeed,  in  which  Mr.  Crabbe  took  any 
interest  was,  at  all  times  of  his  life,  very  limited ; 
and,  at  the  early  period,  when  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Burke,  when  the  power  of  poetry 
was  but  newly  awakening  within  him,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  whatever  was  unconnected 
with  his  own  absorbing  art,  or  even  with  his  own 
peculiar  province  of  that  art,  would  leave  but  a 
feeble  and  transient  impression  upon  his  mind. 

**  This  indifference  to  most  of  the  gnneral  topics, 
whether  of  learning  or  politics,  which  diversify  the 
conversation  of  men  of^  the  world,  Mr.  Crabbe  re- 
tained through  life;  and  in  this  peculiarity,  I  think, 
lay  one  of  the  causes  of  his  comparative  ineffi- 
ciency, as  a  member  of  sodety, — of  that  impression, 
so  disproportionate  to  the  real  powers  of  his  mind, 
which  he  produced  in  ordinary  life.  Another 
cause,  no  doubt,  of  the  inferiority  of  his  conversa- 
tion to  his  writings  is  to  be  found  in  that  fate 
which  threw  him,  early  in  life,  into  a  state  of  de- 
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pendent  intercoarse  -vritli  persons  &r  superior  to 
mm  in  rank,  but  immeasurably  beneath  him  in 
intellect  The  courteous  policy  which  would  then 
lead  him  to  keep  his  conversation  down  to  the  level 
of  those  he  lived  with,  afterwards  grew  into  a  habit 
which,  in  the  conunerce  of  the  world,  did  injustice 
to  his  great  powers. 

**  You  have  here  all  that,  at  this  moment,  occurs 
to  me,  in  the  way  either  of  recollection  or  remark, 
on  the  subject  of  our  able  and  venerated  friend. 
The  delightful  day  which  Mr.  Rogers  and  myself 

rssed  with  him,  at  Sydenham,  you  have  already, 
believe,  an  account  of  from  my  friend,  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  was  our  host  on  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Lockhart  has,  I  take  for  granted,  communicated  to 
you  the  amusing  anecdote  of  Crabbe's  interview 
with  the  two  SoStch  lairds — an  aneoiote  which  1 
cherish  the  more  freshly  and  fondlv  in  my  memory, 
from  its  having  been  told  me,  with  his  own  peculiar 
humour,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  Abbotsford.  I 
have,  therefore,  nothing  ftirther  left  than  to  assure 
you  how  much  and  truly  I  am,  yours, 

"  Thomas  MooRE." 

During  his  first  and  second  visits  to  London, 
my  father  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  beneath 
the  hospitaole  roof  of  the  late  Samuel  Iloare, 
Esquire,  on  Uampstead  Heath.  He  owed  his 
introduction  to  tliis  respected  family  to  his 
friends,  Mr.  Bowles,  and  the  author  of  the 
delightful  "Excursions  in  the  West,"  Mr. 
Warner ;  and  though  Mr.  Iloare  was  an  invalid, 
and  little  disposed  to  form  new  connections,  he 
was  so  much  gratified  with  Mr.  Crabbe's  man- 
ners and  conversation,  that  their  acquaintance 
soon  grew  into  an  aflbctionate  and  lasting  inti- 
macy .''7  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  subsequent  years,  made 
Hampstcad  his  bead-quarters  on  his  spring  visits, 
and  only  repaired  from  thence  occasionally  to 
the  brilliant  circles  of  the  metropolis.  Ad- 
vancing age,  failing  health,  the  tortures  of  tic 
douloureux,  with  which  he  began  to  be  afflicted 
about  1820,  and,  I  may  add,  the  increasing 
earnestness  of  bis  devotional  feelings,  rendered 
him,  in  his  closing  years,  less  and  less  anxious 
to  mingle  much  in  the  scenes  of  gaiety  and 
fashion. 

The  following  passage  of  a  letter  which  he 
received,  in  April,  1821,  from  his  amiable  cor- 
respondent at  Ballitore,  descriptive  of  his  re- 
ception at  Trowbridge  of  her  friend  Leckcy,  is 
highly  characteristic : — 

*'  When  my  feeble  and  simple  efforts  have  ob- 

"  I  quoto  what  foUowi  from  a  letter  which  I  have  recently 
lieen  fkvoured  with  from  Mr.  Bowie* :— **  Perhaps  it  mi^bt  be 
stated  in  your  memoir  that,  at  Bath,  I  Ant  introduced  your 
(Wther  to  the  estimable  flunily  of  the  Hoam  of  Hampatead  ; 
with  whom,  through  hit  subaeqnent  life,  he  was  so  intimate, 
and  who  contributed  so  modi  to  the  happiness  of  all  his  later 
days.  I  wish  rincerelv  that  any  incioent  I  could  recollect 
might  be  such  as  would  contribute  to  the  illustration  of  his 
mind,  and  amiable, gentle,  affectionate  character;  but  I  never 
noted  an  exprevion  or  incident  at  the  time,  and  only  preserve 
an  impre«iun  of  his  mild  manner,  his  obsorvations,  playftil, 
but  often  acute,  hb  high  and  sleady  principles  of  religious  and 
moral  obligation,  bis  warm  filings  against  anything  which 
appf>arpd  handi  or  ui\just,  and  his  underiating  and  steady  at- 
tarliments." 


tained  the  approbation  of  the  first  moral  poet  of  bis 
time,  is  it  surprising  that  1  should  be  inflated 
therebv  ?  Yet  thou  art  too  benevolent  to  intend  to 
turn  the  brain  of  a  poor  old  woman,  by  commend- 
ation so  valued,  though  thou  has  practised  on  my 
credulity  by  a  little  deception;  and,  from  being 
always  accustomed  to  matter  of  fact,  I  generally 
take  what  I  hear  in  a  literal  sense.  A  genuewoman 
once  assured  me  that  the  husband  of  her  waiting- 
woman  came  to  her  house  stark  naked— naked  as 
he  was  bom.  I  said, '  O  dear,'  and  reflected  with 
pity  on  the  poor  man's  rituation ;  certainly  thinking 
him  mad,  as  maniacs  often  throw  away  their 
clothes.  Mv  neighbour  went  on : — *  His  coat  was 
so  ragged!  his  hat  so  shabby!' — and,  to  my  sur- 
prise/i  found  the  man  dressed,  though  in  a  garb 
ill-befitting  the  spouse  of  a  lady's  mai£  And  thou 
madest  me  believe  thou  wert  in  good  case,  by  say- 
ing, *Am  I  not  a  great  fiit  rector?*  We  said,  *it 
was  the  exuberance  of  good  humour  that  caused 
iucrease  of  flesh :  but  a  curate,  with  six  hungry 
children,  staggered  our  belief.  Now  we  know  thy 
son  is  thy  curate,  and  that  thou  art  light  and  active 
in  form,  with  looks  irradiated,  and  accents  modu- 
lated by  genuine  kindness  of  heart  Thus  our 
friend  John  James  Leckey  describes  thee;  for  1 
have  seen  his  long  letter  to  his  mother  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  visit,  whidi,  with  his  letter  to  me,  has 
placed  thee  so  before  our  view,  that  we  all  but  sec 
and  hear  thee,  frequently  going  out  and  coming 
into  the  room,  with  a  book  in  thy  hand,  and  a  smile 
and  friendly  expression  on  thy  lips, — the  benevo- 
lence which  swam  in  thy  eyes,  and  the  cordial 
shake  of  both  hands  with  which  thou  partedst  with 
him, — and  thou  came  out  with  him  m  the  damp 
night,  and  sent  thy  servant  with  him  to  the  inn, 
where  he  should  not  have  lodged,  had  there  been 
room  for  him  in  ihy  own  house. 

It  was  during  the  last  of  my  father's  very 
active  seasons  in  London  (1822),  that  be  had 
the  satisfaction  of  meeting  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  and  the  baronet,  who  was  evidently 
much  aflectcd  on  seeing  Mr.  Ci^bbe,  would  not 
part  with  him  until  he  had  promised  to  visit  him 
m  Scotland  the  ensuing  autumn.  But  I  much 
regret  that  the  invitation  was  accepted  for  that 
particular  occasion ;  for,  as  it  happened,  the  late 
king  fixed  on  the  same  time  for  bis  northern 
progress ;  and,  instead  of  finding  Sir  Walter  in 
his  own  mansion  in  tho  country,  when  Mr. 
Crabbe  reached  Scotland,  in  August,  the  family 
had  all  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  present 
amidst  a  scene  of  bustle  and  festivity  little 
favourable  to  the  sort  of  intercourse  with  a  coo- 
genial  mind,  to  which  he  bad  looked  forward 
with  such  pleasing  anticipations.  He  took  up 
his  residence,  however,  in  Sir  Walter's  house  in 
North  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  was  treated 
b^  him  and  all  his  connections  with  the  greatest 
kmdness,  respect,  and  attention ;  and  though  the 
baronet's  time  was  much  occupied  with  the 
business  of  the  royal  visit,  and  he  had  to  dine 
almost  daily  at  his  majesty's  table,  still  mv  father 
had  an  opportunity  not  to  be  undervalued  of 
seeing  what  was  to  him  an  aspect  of  society 
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wholly  new.  The  Highlanders,  in  particular, 
their  language,  their  dress,  and  their  manners 
were  contemplated  with  exceeding  interest.  I 
am  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  one  of  my  father  s 
female  friends,  to  offer  some  extracts  from  a 
short  Journal,  which  he  kept  for  her  amusement 
during  his  stay  in  the  northern  metropolis : — 

**  Whilst  it  is  fresh  in  my  memory,  I  should  de- 
scribe the  day  which  I  have  just  passed,  but  I  do 
not  believe  an  accurate  description  to  be  possible. 
What  avails  it  to  say,  for  instance,  that  there  met 
at  the  sumptuous  dinner,  in  all  the  costume  of  the 
Highlanders,  the  great  diief  himself  and  officers  of 
his  company.  This  expresses  not  the  singularity 
of  appearance  and  manners — the  peculiarities  of 
men,  all  gentlemen,  but  remote  from  our  society — 
leaders  of  clans — joyous  company.  Then  we  had 
^r  Walter  Scott's  national  songs  and  ballads,  ex- 
hibiting all  the  feelings  of  clanship.  I  thought  it 
an  honour  that  Glengarry  even  took  notice  or  me, 
fbr  there  were  those,  and  gentlemen,  too,  who  con- 
sidered themselves  honoured  by  following  in  his 
train.  There  were,  also,  Lord  Errol,  and  the 
Macleod,  and  the  Frazer,  and  the  Gordon,  and  the 
Ferguson ;  and  I  conversed  at  dinner  with  Lady 
Glengarry,  and  did  almost  believe  myself  a  harper, 
or  bard,  rather — ^for  harp  I  cannot  strike— and  Sir 
Walter  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  whole.  It  was 
a  splendid  festivity,  and  I  felt  I  know  not  how 
much  younger." 

The  lady  to  whom  he  addressed  the  above 
journal  says, — **  A  few  more  extracts  will,  per- 
haps, be  interesting.  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  Mr. 
Crabbe's  walks  should  have  been  very  interest- 
ing, and  that  all  he  saw  should  take  an  advan- 
tageous colouring  from  such  society :" — 

**  I  went  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House,  and 
was  much  interested ; — the  rooms,  indeed,  did  not 
affect  me, — the  old  tapestry  was  such  as  I  had  seen 
befbre,  and  I  did  not  much  care  about  the  leather 
chairs,  with  three  legs  each,  nor  the  Auniture,  ex- 
cept in  one  room— that  where  Queen  Mary  slept 
The  bed  has  a  canopy  very  rich,  but  time-stained. 
We  went  into  the  little  room  where  the  Queen  and 
Uizao  sat,  when  his  murderers  broke  in  and  cut  him 
down  as  he  struggled  to  escape :  they  show  certain 
stains  on  the  floor ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  believe  them  made  by  his  blood,  if  you 
can. 

"  Edinbor^  is  really  a  very  interesting  place, — 
to  me  very  singular.  How  can  I  describe  the  view 
from  the  hill  that  overlooks  the  pidace— the  fine 
group  of  boildings  which  form  the  castle;  the 
bridges,  uniting  the  two  towns ;  and  the  beautiful 
view  of  the  Fnth  and  its  islands  ? 

**  Hot  Sonday  came,  and  the  streets  were  for- 
saken; and  silence  reigned  over  the  whole  city. 
London  has  a  diminish^  population  on  that  day  in 
her  streets ;  but  in  Edinburgh  it  is  a  total  stagna- 
tion— a  quiet  that  is  in  itself  devout 

**  A  long  walk  through  divers  streets,  lanes,  and 
alleys,  np  to  the  Old  Town,  makes  me  better  ac- 
quamted  with  it ;  a  lane  of  cobblers  struck  me  jpar- 
ticularly ;  and  I  could  not  but  remark  the  civility 


and  urbanity  of  the  Scotch  poor ;  they  certainly 
exceed  ours  in  politeness,  ansing,  probably,  from 
minds  more  generally  cultivated. 

**  This  day  I  dined  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the 
Man  of  Feeling,  as  he  is  commonly  called.  He  has 
not  the  manner  you  would  expect  fh>m  his  works ; 
but  a  rare  sportsman,  still  enjoying  the  relation  of 
a  good  day,  though  only  the  ^host  of  the  pleasure 
remains. — What  a  discriminating  and  keen  man  is 
my  friend ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  highly  of 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Lockhart — of  his  heart — his 
understanding  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one." 

At  the  table  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  with  whom  he 
commonly  dined  when  Sir  Walter  was  engaged 
to  the  King,  he  one  day  sat  down  with  three  of 
the  supposed  writers  or  s^^mposiasts  of  the  in- 
imitable *^  Noctea  Ambrosianse;*'  viz.  his  host 
himself— the  far-famed  Professor  Wilson,  whom 
he  termed  **  that  extraordinary  man  " — and  the 
honest  Shepherd  of  Ettrick,  who  amused  him 
much  by  calling  for  a  can  of  ale,  while  cham- 
pagne and  claret,  and  other  choice  wines,  were 
in  full  circulation.  This  must  have  been  an 
evening  cheaply  purchased  by  a  journey  from 
Trowbridge.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  intro- 
duced, by  a  friend  from  the  south,  to  the 
*'  Scottish  Chiefs"  of  the  opposite  clan,  though 
brothers  in  talent  and  fame — the  present  Lord 
Advocate  Je£frey,  Mr.  John  Archibald  Murray, 
Professor  Leslie,  and  some  other  distinguished 
characters. 

Before  he  retired  at  night,  he  had  generally 
the  pleasure  of  half  an  hour's  confidential  con- 
versation with  Sir  Walter,  when  he  spoke  occa- 
sionally of  the  Waverley  Novels — though  not  as 
compositions  of  his  own,  for  that  was  yet  a 
secret — but  without  reserve  upon  all  other  sub- 
jects in  which  they  had  a  common  interest. 
These  were  evenings  1 

I  am  enabled  to  present  a  few  more  particu- 
lars of  my  father*8  visit  to  Edinburgh,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  has  recently 
favoured  me  with  the  following  letter : — 

"  London,  December  SSth,  1833. 

**  Dear  Sib,— I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  kept  no  diary  during  the  time  of  vour 
father's  visit  to  Scotland,  otherwise  it  would  have 
given  me  pleasure  to  make  extracts  for  the  use  of 
your  memoirs.  For  myself,  although  it  is  true  that, 
in  consequence  of  Sir  Walter's  being  constantly 
consulted  about  the  details  of  every  procession  and 
festival  of  that  busy  fortnight,  the  pleasing  task  of 
showing  to  Mr.  Crabbe  the  usual  lions  of  Edinburgh 
fell  principally  to  my  share,  I  regret  to  say  that  my 
memory  does  not  supply  me  with  many  traces  of 
his  conversation.  The  general  impression,  how- 
ever, that  he  left  on  my  mind  was  strong,  and,  I 
think,  indelible:  while  all  the  mummeries  and 
carousals  of  an  interval,  in  which  Edinburgh  looked 
very  unlike  herself,  have  faded  into  a  vague  and 
dreamlike  indistinctness,  the  image  of  your  father, 
then  first  seen,  but  long  before  admired  and  revered 
in  his  works,  remains  as  fV'esh  as  if  the  years  that 
have  now  passed  were  but  so  many  days. — His 
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noble  forehead,  his  bright  beamtne  ere,  -widioat  any 
thing  of  old  age  about  it — though  he  was  then,  I 
presume,  above  seTenty — his  sweet,  and,  I  would 
say,  innocent  smile,  and  the  calm  mellow  tones  of 
his  Toice — all  are  reproduced  the  moment  I  open 
any  page  of  his  poetry :  and  how  much  better  have 
I  understood  and  enjoyed  his  poetry,  since  I  was 
able  thus  to  connect  with  it  the  living  presence  of 
the  man! 

**  The  literary  persons  in  company  with  whom  1 
saw  him  the  most  frequently  were  Sir  Walter  and 
Henry  Mackenzie ;  -and  between  two  such  thorough 
men  of  the  world  as  they  were,  perhaps  his  appa- 
rent simplicity  of  look  and  manners  struck  one 
more  than  it  might  have  done  under  different  cir- 
cumstances; but  all  three  harmonised  admirably 
together — Mr.  Crabbe's  avowed  ignorance  about 
Gaels,  and  clans,  and  tartans,  and  evei^thing  that 
was  at  the  moment  uppermost  in  Sir  Walter's 
thoughts,  furnishing  him  with  a  welcome  apology 
for  dilating  on  such  topics  with  enthusiastic  minute- 
ness— while  your  Other's  countenance  s^ke  the 
quiet  delight  he  felt  in  opening  his  imagination  to 
what  was  really  a  new  world — and  the  venerable 
'  Man  of  Feeling,*  though  a  fiery  Highlander  him- 
self at  bottom,  mid  the  satisfoction  of  lying  by  and 
listening  until  some  opportunity  offered  itself  of 
hooking  in,  between  the  links,  perhaps,  of  some 
grand  chain  of  poetical  ima^ry,  some  small  comic 
or  sarcastic  trait,  which  Sir  Walter  caught  up, 
played  with,  and,  with  that  art  so  peculiarly  his 
own,  forced  into  the  service  of  the  very  impression 
it  seemed  meant  to  disturb.  One  evening,  at  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  own  house,  I  particularly  remember, 
amonff  the  noctea  camaque  De&m. 

**  Mr.  Crabbe  had,  1  presume,  read  very  little 
about  Scotland  before  that  excursion.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  he  confounded  the  Inchcolm  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth  with  the  Icolmkill  of  the  Hebrides;  but 
John  Kemble,  I  have  heard,  did  the  same.  I  be- 
lieve, he  really  never  had  known,  until  then,  that  a 
language  radically  distinct  from  the  English,  was 
still  actually  spoken  within  the  ishind.  And  this 
recals  a  scene  of  high  merriment  which  occurred 
the  very  morning  after  his  arrival.  When  he  came 
down  into  the  break&st  parlour,  Sir  Walter  had 
not  yet  appeared  there ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe  had  before 
him  two  or  three  portly  personages  all  in  the  full 
Highland  garb.  These  ffeutlemen,  arrayed  in  a 
costume  so  novel,  were  talking  in  a  language  which 
he  did  not  understand ;  so  he  never  doubted  that 
they  were  foreigners.  The  Celts,  on  their  part, 
conceived  Mr.  Crabbe,  dressed  as  he  was  in  rather 
an  old-fiishioned  style  of  clerical  propriety,  with 
buckles  in  his  shoes  for  in8tano^to  be  some  learned 
abb^  who  had  come  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Waverley ;  and  the  result  was,  that  when,  a  little 
afterwards.  Sir  Walter  and  his  fkmily  entered  the 
room,  they  found  your  fkther  and  these  worthy  lairds 
hammering  away,  with  pain  and  labour,  to  make 
themselves  mutually  understood,  in  most  execrable 
French.  Great  was  the  relief,  and  potent  the  laugh- 
ter, when  the  host  interrupted  their  colloquy  with 
his  plain  English  '  Good-morning.' 

**  It  surprised  me,  on  taking  Mr.  Crabbe  to  see 
the  house  of  Allan  Ramsay  on  the  Castle  Hill,  to 
find  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Allan's  name ;  or, 
at  all  events,  was  unacquainted  with  his  works. 


The  same  evening,  however,  he  perused  'The 
Gentle  Shepherd,'  and  he  told  me  next  morning, 
that  he  had  been  pleased  with  it,  but  added,  *  then: 
is  a  Ions  step  between  Ramsav  and  Bums.'  He 
then  made  Sir  Walter  read  and  interpret  some  of 
old  Dunbar  to  him ;  and  said,  *  I  see  that  the  Ayr- 
shire bard  had  one  giant  befbre  him.' 

^  Mr.  Crabbe  seemed  to  admire,  like  other  people, 
the  grand  natural  scenery  about  Edinburgh;  but 
when  I  walked  with  him  to  the  Salisbury  Craigs, 
where  the  superb  view  had  then  a  lively  foregronnd 
of  tents  and  batteries,  he  appeared  to  be  moi«  in- 
terested with  the  stratification  of  the  rocks  about  us, 
than  with  any  other  feature  in  the  landscape.  As 
to  the  city  itself,  he  sud  he  soon  got  weari^  of  ihe 
New  Town,  but  could  amuse  himself  for  ever  in 
the  Old  one.  He  was  more  than  once  detected 
rambling  after  night&ll  by  himself^  among  some 
of  the  obscurest  w^nds  and  closes ;  and  Sir  Walter, 
fearing  that,  at  a  time  of  such  confosion,  he  mieht 
get  into  some  scene  of  trouble,  took  the  pivcaution 
of  dedring  a  friendly  caddie  (see  Humphry  Clinker), 
fh>m  the  comer  of  Castle  Street,  to  follow  him  the 
next  time  he  went  out  alone  in  the  evening. 

**  Mr.  Crabbe  repeated  his  visits  several  times  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  and  expressed 
great  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
patients  were  treated.  He  also  examined  pretty 
minutely  the  interior  of  the  Bedlam.  I  went  with 
him  both  to  the  Castle  and  Qaeen  Mary's  apart- 
ment in  Holyrood  House ;  but  he  did  not  i^pear  to 
care  much  about  either.  I  remember,  however, 
that  when  the  old  dame  who  showed  us  Damley's 
armour  and  boots  complained  of  the  impudence,  as 
she  called  it,  of  a  preceding  visiter,  who  had  dis* 
covered  these  articles  to  be  relics  of  a  much  later 
age,  your  father  warmly  entered  into  her  feelings; 
and  said,  as  we  came  away,  *  this  pedantic  puppyism 
was  inhumane,* 

'*The  first  Sunday  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  my 
wife  and  her  sister  carried  him  to  hear  service  in 
St  George's  churdi.  where  the  most  popular  of  the 
Presbvterian  clergy,  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Thom- 
son, then  officiated.  But  he  was  little  (pUiBed 
either  with  the  aspect  of  the  church,  which  is  Ittrge 
without  grandeur,  or  the  style  of  the  ceremoiuai, 
which  he  said  was  bald  and  bad,  or  the  eloqaence 
of  the  sermon,  which,  however,  mi^t   not  be 

E reached  by  Dr.  Thomson  himself.  Next  Sunday 
e  went  to  the  Episcopalian  chapel,  where  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  fkmiiy  were  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing. He  said,  however,  in  walking  along  the 
streets  that  day, '  this  unusual  decorum  says  not  a 
little  for  the  Scotch  system :  the  silence  of  these 
well-dressed  crowds  is  really  grand.'  King  George 
the  Fourth  made  the  same  remark. 

**  Mr.  Crabbe  entered  so  for  into  the  feelings  of 
his  host,  and  of  the  occasion,  as  to  write  a  set  of 
verses  on  the  royal  visit  to  Edinburah ;  they  were 
printed  along  with  many  others,  but  I  have  no  copy 
of  the  collection.  (Mr.  Murray  can  earily  get  one 
from  Edinburgh,  in  case  you  wish  to  include  tkose 
stanias  in  your  edition  of  his  poetical  works.)  He 
also  attended  one  of  the  king's  levees  at  Holyrood, 
where  his  maiesty  appeared  at  once  to  recognise 
his  person,  and  received  him  with  attention. 

**  All  my  friends  who  had  formed  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Crabbe  on  this  o6canon  appeared  ever 
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afterwards  to  remember  him  with  the  same  feelinj^ 
of  affeetioDate  respect  Sir  Walter  Soott  and  his 
fiunily  parted  wim  him  most  reluctantly.  He 
had  he&i  quite  domesticated  under  their  roof^  and 
treated  the  young  people  very  much  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own.  His  unsophisticated,  simple,  and 
kind  address  put  every  body  at  ease  with  him ; 
and,  indeed,  one  would  have  been  too  apt  to  forget 
what  huiced  b«[ieath  that  good-humoiued  unpre- 
tending aspect,  but  that  erery  now  and  then  he 
uttered  some  brief  pithy  remark,  which  showed 
bow  narrowly  he  had  been  scrutii^nng  into  what- 
ever mig^t  be  said  or  done  before  him,  and  called 
us  to  remember,  with  some  awe,  that  we  were  in 
tlie  presence  of  the  author  of '  The  Borou^' 

**  I  recollect  that  he  used  to  hare  a  lamp  and 
writinff  materials  placed  bv  his  bed-side  every  night; 
and  when  Lady  Scott  told  him  she  wondered  the 
day  was  not  enou^  for  authorship,  he  answered, 
'  Dear  Lady,  I  should  have  lost  manv  a  good  hit, 
had  I  not  set  down,  at  once,  things  that  occurred 
to  me  m  my  dreams.' 

**  I  never  could  help  resrettrng  very  strongly 
Aat  BCr.  Crabbe  did  not  find  Sir  Walter  at  Abbots- 
ford  as  he  had  expected  to  do.  The  fbrtnight  he 
passed  in  Edinburgh  was  one  scene  of  noise,  glare, 
and  bustle— reviews,  levees,  banqueti,  and  balls — 
and  no  person  could  either  see  or  hear  so  much  of 
lum  as  might,  under  other  circumstances,  have 
been  looked  for.  Sir  Walter,  himself;  I  think, 
took  only  one  walk  with  Mr.  Crabbe :  it  was  to 
the  ruins  of  St  Anthony's  Chapel,  at  the  foot  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  which  vour  fother  wished  to  see,  as 
connected  with  part  of  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  accompany  them  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  it  was  the  only  one  on  which  I  heard 
your  fother  enter  into  any  details  of  his  own  per- 
sonal history.  He  told  us,  that  during  many 
months  when  he  was  toiling  in  early  life  in  Lon- 
don, he  hardly  ever  tasted  butcher's  meat,  except 
on  a  Sunday,  when  he  dined  usually  with  a 
trademan*s  ikmily,  and  thought  their  leg  of 
nmtton,  baked  in  the  pan,  the  penection  of  luxury . 
The  tears  stood  in  hts  eyes  while  he  talked  of 
Burke's  kindness  to  him  in  his  distress ;  and  I  re- 
member he  said,  *The  night  after  I  had  delivered 
my  letter  at  his  door,  I  was  in  such  a  state  of 
ablation,  that  I  walked  Westnunster  Brid^  back- 
vrards  and  forwards  until  day-light'  Believe  me, 
dear  Sir,  your  very  iiuthfhl  servant, 

^'J.  O.  LOCKHABT." 

Sbortlv  after  his  return  from  Scotland,  Mr. 
Crabbe  bad  a  peculiarly  severe  fit  of  the  tic 
cloaloureiiz,  to  which  he  thus  alludes,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Mn.  Leadbetter  :— 

"  I  am  visited  by  a  painfhl  disorder,  which, 
tiwngh  it  leaves  me  many  intervals  of  ease  and 
comfort,  yet  compels  me  to  postoone  much  of  what 
■Day  be  called  me  business  of  life ;  and  thus, 
having  many  thinos  to  do,  and  a  comparatively 
short  time  in  which  they  must  be  done,  I  too  often 
defer  what  would  be  in  itself  a  pleasing  duty,  and 
apply  myself  to  what  affords  a  satisniction,  only 
because  It  has  been  fhlfilled." 

It  was  this  affliction  which  prevented  his 


complying  with  a  kind  invitation  to  spend  the 
Chnsdnas  of  1822  at  Bel  voir ;  on  which  occa- 
sion he  received  the  following  letter,  which  I 
select  as  indicating  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held,  after  his  removal  from  Leicestershire,  by 
the  whole  of  the  family  of  Rutiand : — 

«<B«lvoir  GMtie,  Dee.  16, 1892. 

**  Dear  Sib, — I  was  much  disappointed  to  find, 
firom  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  that  you  have 
been  obli^^ed  once  more  to  abandon  (for  the  pre- 
sent) the  idea  of  a  visit  to  tiiis  place.  I  feel  the 
more  regret  at  tins  circumstance,  from  the  cause 
which  you  have  to  decline  exposure  to  the  cold 
weather  of  winter,  and  the  feti^e  of  travelling. 
Ton  have  no  two  friends  who  wish  you  more  cor- 
dially well  than  the  Duchess  and  myself;  and  I 
can  truly  say  that,  whenever  it  may  be  convenient 
and  pleasant  to  you  to  visit  the  castle,  a  hearty 
and  sincere  welcome  will  await  you.  I  am,  dear 
sir,  &&»  •*  Rutland."** 

About  the  same  time,  having  received  an  intel- 
ligible scrawl  from  my  eldest  eirl  Caroline,  who 
was  then  in  her  fouithyear,  ne  addressed  this 
letter  to  the  child.  Who  will  require  to  be 
told  that  his  coming  to  Pucklechurch  was  always 
looked  forward  to  by  the  young  people  as  a 
vision  of  joy  ? — 

"Trowbridge,  84th  Dec,  182S. 

'•My  deab  Cabby,— Your  very  pretty  letter 

Sve  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure ;  and  I  choose 
is,  which  is  my  birthday,  that  in  it  I  may  return 
you  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance  of 
me ;  and  I  will  keep  your  letter  laid  up  in  my 
new  Bible,  where  I  sludl  often  see  it  |  and  then  I 
shall  say,  'This  is  fircmi  my  dear  Iittie  f^\  at 
Pucklechurch.'  My  fiice  is  not  so  painfol  as  it  was 
when  I  wrote  to  papa ;  and  I  would  set  out  immedi- 
ately, to  see  you  all,  with  great  pleasure,  but  I  am 
forced,  against  my  will,  to  remain  at  home  this 
week  by  duty  ;  and  that,  you  know,  I  must  attend 
to :  and  then,  there  is  an  engagement  to  a  familv 
in  this  pUice,  Waldron  by  name,  who  have  friends 
in  Salisbury,  and  among  them  a  gentieman,  who, 
though  he  is  young,  wUl  have  grandpapa's  com- 
pany, and  grandpapa,  being  a  very  old  man,  takes 
this  for  a  compliment,  and  has  eiven  his  promise, 
though  he  is  vexed  about  it,  that  he  will  be  in 
Trowbridge  at  that  time ;  and  so  he  dares  not  yet 
fix  the  day  for  his  visit  to  his  dear  Caroline,  and 
her  ffood  mamma,  and  papa,  and  her  little  brothers ; 
but  he  is  afiraid  that  papa  will  not  be  pleased  with 
this  uncertainty ;  yet  I  will  write  to  papa  the  very 
first  hour  in  which  I  can  say  when  I  snail  be  free  to 
go  after  mv  own  pleasure ;  and  I  do  hope  that  if  it 
cannot  be  m  the  next  week,  it  will  be  early  in  the 
following.  And  so,  my  dear,  you  will  sav  to  papa 
and  itt^mma,  <  Ton  must  forgive  poor  grandpapa,  be- 
cause he  is  so  puzzled  that  1^  does  not  know  what  he 
can  do,  and  so  vexed  beside,  that  he  cannot  do  as 
his  wishes  and  his  affection  would  lead  him;  and 

M  I  extract  what  followf  from  a  letter  whh  which  hli  Grace 
honoured  me  after  my  fkther'a  death :— **  It  to  Indeed  true 
that  my  honented  Ducheas  vied  with  myaelf  in  sincere  admi- 
ration of  his  talents  and  virioes,  and  in  warm  and  hearty 
esteem  for  your  father." 
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you  know,  dear  papa  and  mamma,  that  he  grows 
to  be  a  Tery  old  man,  and  does  not  know  how  to 
get  out  of  these  difficulties,  but  I  am  sure  that  he 
loves  to  come  to  us,  and  will  be  here  as  soon  as 
ever  he  can/  I  hope,  my  dear  Carry,  that  Master 
Davidson  is  well  aner  the  waltz,  and  his  lady  with 
whom  he  danced.  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to 
have  seen  them.  I  gave  your  love  to  uncle  John, 
and  will  to  your  other  uncles  when  I  see  them :  I 
dare  say  they  all  love  you ;  for  good  little  girls, 
like  my  Carry,  are  much  beloved.  Pray,  ffive  my 
kind  respects  to  Miss  Joyces.  You  are  well  off  in 
having  such  ladies  to  take  so  much  pains  with  you ; 
and  you  improve  very  prettily  under  their  care. 
I  have  written  a  very  long  letter  to  m  v  Carry ;  and 
I  think  we  suit  each  other,  and  shall  make  fit 
correspondents :  that  is,  writers  of  letters,  Caroline 
to  grandpapa,  and  grandpapa  to  Caroline.  God 
bless  my  dear  little  girl.  I  desire  earnestly  to  see 
you,  and  am  your  very  affectionate     Grandpapa." 

I  close  this  chapter  with  a  fragment  of  a 
letter  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Norris  Clark,  of 
Trowbridge  : — 

**  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  furnish  you  with 
anything  worth  relating  of  your  late  &ther.  The 
fault  is  in  my  memory ;  for,  if  I  could  recollect 
them,  hundreds  of  his  conversations  would  be  as 
valuable  as  Johnson's,  though  he  never  talked  ibr 
effect.  I  will  mention  two  which  impressed  me,  as 
being  the  first  and  last  I  had  with  him.  When  I 
call^  on  him,  soon  after  his  arrival,  I  remarked 
that  his  house  and  garden  were  pleasant  and  se- 
cluded :  he  replied  that  he  preferred  walking  in 
tiie  streets,  ana  observing  the  faces  of  the  passers- 
by,  to  the  finest  natural  scene.  The  last  time  I 
spoke  to  him  was  at  our  amateur  concert ;  after  it 
concluded,  which  was  with  the  overture  to  Freys- 
cbutz,  he  said,  he  used  to  prefer  the  sim{)le  ballad, 
but  he  now,  by  often  hearing  more  scientific  music, 
began  to  like  it  best  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  a 
most  critical  musical  ear,  as  every  one  must  have 
perceived  who  heard  him  read.  I  never  heard 
more  beautifully  correct  recitative." 


CHAPTER  X. 
1823—1832. 

The  closing  Yean  of  Mr.  Cnbbe's  Life — Annual  Gxcnrriona— 
Domestic  IIablt»— Visits  to  Pucklecharch— His  last  Tour 
to  Clifton,  Bristol,  &e.— Ills  Illness  and  Death— His  Funeral. 

Tt  now  remains  to  sum  up  this  narrative  with  a 
few  particulars  respecting  the  closing  years  of 
Mr.  Crabbe*8  henceforth  retired  life.  Though 
he  went  every  year  to  Mr.  Hoare*8,  at  Hamp- 
stead  (the  death  of  the  head  of  that  family 
having  rather  increased  than  diminished  his 
attachment  for  its  other  members),  and  each 
season  accomi>anied  them  on  some  healthful 
excursion  to  tie  Isle  of  Wight,  Hastings,  IlW 
combe,  or  Clifton ;  and  though,  in  their  com- 
pany, he  saw  occasionally  not  a  little  of  persons 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  public,  as  well  as 


dear  to  himself, — as,  for  example,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  Mrs.  Joanna  Bail  lie,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
and  Mrs.  Siddons,-  and  though,  in  his  passings 
through  town,  he  generally  din^  with  Mr.  Ro- 
gers, Lord  Holland,  and  Mr.  Murray,  and  there 
met,  from  time  to  time,  his  gve&t  brothers  in 
art,  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  —  for  both  of 
whom  he  felt  a  cordial  respect  and  affection, — 
still,  his  journals,  in  those  latter  years,  are  so 
briefly  drawn  up,  that,  by  printing  them,  I 
should  be  giving  little  more  than  a  list  of  names. 
While,  at  home,  he  seldom  visited  much  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  parish — the  houses  of  Mr. 
Waldron  and  Mr.  Norris  Clark  being  his  nK>re 
familiar  haunts  ;  and  in  his  own  study  he  con- 
tinued, unless  when  interrupted  by  his  painful 
disorder,  much  of  the  habits  and  occupations 
which  have  already  been  described,  comprising 
poetry,  and  various  theological  essays,  besides 
sermons ;  of  all  of  which  specimens  may  here- 
after be  made  public.  The  manuscript  volumes 
he  lefl  behind  him  at  his  death,  not  including 
those  of  the  rough  copies  of  his  published  works, 
amount  in  number  to  twenty-one.  The  gradual 
decline  of  his  health,  but  unshaken  vigour  of  his 
understanding,  will  be,  perhaps,  sufficiently  illus- 
trated by  the  following  extracts  from  his  note- 
books, and  his  own  letters  to  his  friends  and 
family : — 

"  Aldborough,  October,  182S. 
"  Thus  once  again,  my  native  place,  I  come 
Tliee  to  salute— my  earliest,  latest  home  : 
Much  are  we  alter'd  both,  but  I  behold 
In  thee  a  youth  rencw'd — whilst  I  am  old. 
The  wwks  of  man  from  dying  we  may  save. 
But  man  himself  moves  onward  to  the  grave.** 

To  Mn.  Leadbeater, 

**  Trowbridge,  June,  1894. 

<*  I  must  go  to  town,  and  there  be  stimulated  by 
conversations  on  the  subjects  of  authorships,  and  all 
that  relates  to  the  business  of  the  press.  I  find,  too, 
that  I  can  dedicate  more  dme  to  this  employment 
in  London  than  in  this  seat  of  business,  where  every 
body  comes  at  their  own  dme ;  and,  having  driven 
the  mind  from  its  pnrposes,  leave  a  man  to  waste 
no  small  portion  of  it  in  miscellaneous  reading,  and 
oUier  amusement,  such  as  nursing  and  construing 
the  incipient  meanings  that  come  and  go  in  the  face 
of  an  iu&nt  My  grand-daughter  aira  I  beein  to 
be  companions;  and  the  seven  months  and  the 
seventy  years  accord  very  nicely,  and  will  do  so, 
probably  (the  parties  living),  for  a  year  or  two  to 
come;  when,  the  man  becoming  weaker  and  the 
child  stronger,  there  will  come  an  inequality  to  dis- 
turb the  friendship. 

**  I  think  something  more  than  two  years  hare 
passed,  since  the  disease,  known  by  a  very  fbi>- 
midable  name,  which  I  have  never  consented  to 
adopt,  attacked  me.  It  came  like  momentary 
shocks  of  a  grievous  tooth-ache ;  and,  indeed,  I  was 
imprudent  enough  to  have  one  tooth  extracted 
which  appeared  to  be  most  afitected ;  but  the  loss  of 
this  guiltless  and  useful  tooth  had  not  one  beneficial 
consequence.  For  many  months  the  pun  came, 
sometimes  on  a  slight  touch,  as  the  application  of 
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a  towel  or  a  razor,  and  it  sometimes  came  without 
any  apparent  caose,  and  certainly  was  at  one  time 
alarming,  more  especially  when  I  heard  of  operap 
tions,  as  cutting  down  and  scraping  the  bone,  &c. ; 
but  these  fiiilins,  and  a  mode  of  treatine  the  disease 
bdng  found,*  I  lost  my  fears,  and  took  Uue  pills  and 
meduones  of  like  kind  for  a  long  season,  and  with 
good  success." 

7b  a  Lady  at  Trowbridge, 

**  Beoeles,  May  10,  1S25. 
"  A  letter  from  my  son  to-day,  gives  me  pain,  by 
its  account  of  your  illness :  I  had  hope  of  better 
information;  and  though  he  writes  that  there  is 
amendment,  yet  he  confesses  it  is  slow,  and  your 
disorder  is  pamtiil  too.  That  men  of  ft-ee  lives,  and 
in  habits  of  intem|)erance,  should  be  ill,  is  to  be 
expected ;  but  we  are  surprised,  as  well  as  grieved, 
when  frequent  attacks  of  this  kind  are  the  lot  of  the 
temperate,  the  young,  and  the  careful :  still,  it  is 
the  will  of  Ilim  who  afflicts  not  his  creatures  with- 
out a  cause,  which  we  may  not  perceive,  but  must 
believe ;  for  he  is  all  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  sees 
the  way  to  our  final  happiness,  when  we  cannot  In 
all  kinds  of  affliction,  the  Christian  is  consoled  bv 
the  confiding  hope,  that  such  trials,  well  borne,  will 
work  for  glory  and  happiness,  as  they  work  in  us 
patience  and  resignation.  In  our  pains  and  weak- 
ness we  approach  nearer,  and  learn  to  make  our 
supplications  to  a  merciM  Being,  as  to  a  parent, 
who,  if  he  doth  not  withdraw  the  evil  from  us,  yet 
gives  us  strength  to  endure  and  be  thankful. — I 
grant  there  is  much  that  we  cannot  know  nor  com- 
prehend in  the  government  of  this  world ;  but  we 
know  that  our  duty  is  to  submit,  because  there  is 
enough  we  can  see  to  make  us  rest  in  hope  and  com- 
fort, though  there  be  much  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand. We  know  not  why  one  in  the  prime  of  life 
should  suffer  long;  and,  while  suffering,  should  hear 
of  threescore  persons,  of  every  a^  and  station,  and 
with  minds,  some  devoted  to  their  God,  and  others 
to  this  world  altogether,  all  in  one  dreadful  moment 
to  be  sunk  in  the  ocean,  and  the  stillness  of  death 
to  surround  them.  But  though  this  and  a  number 
of  other  things  are  mysteries  to  us,  they  are  all 
open  to  Him  from  whom  nothing  can  be  hidden. 
Let  OS,  then,  my  dear  Miss  W.,  luve  confidence  in 
this,  that  we  are  tried,  and  disciplined,  and  pre- 
pared— ^for  another  state  of  being ;  and  let  not  our 
Ignorance  in  what  is  not  revved,  prevent  our 
belief  in  what  is.  '  I  do  not  know,'  is  a  very  sood 
answer  to  most  of  the  questions  put  to  us  bv  those 
who  wish  for  help  to  unbelief.  Dnt  why  all  this  ? 
win  you  ask :  first,  because  I  love  yon  very  much, 
and  then  you  will  recollect  that  I  have  had,  of  late, 
very  strons  admonition  to  be  serious ;  for  though 
the  pain  of  itself  be  not  dangerous,  yet  the  weakness 
it  brought  on,  and  still  brings,  persuades  me  that 
not  many  such  strokes  are  needed  to  demolish  a 
trvsoe  which  has  been  seventy  years  moving,  and 
not  always  regulated  with  due  caution :  but  i  will 
not  fiiti^e  you  any  more  now,  nor,  I  hope,  at  any 
future  tune.  I  trust,  my  dear  fiiend,  to  see  you  in 
good  health,  cheerfU  and  happy,  relying  entirely 
OD  that  ^reat  and  good  Being,  whose  ways  are  not 
ours,  neither  can  we  comprehend  them;  and  our 

I  The  kind  and  akilfbl  phyakian  on  whote  advice  ny  floher 
relied  waa  Or.  Kanriaon,  of  New  Burlington  Street. 


very  ignorance  should  teach  us  perfect  reliance  on 
his  wisdom  and  goodness.  I  had  a  troubled  night, 
and  am  thinking  of  the  time  when  you  will  kindly 
send,  and  sometimes  call,  to  hear,  *  how  Mr.  Crabbe 
does  to-day,  and  how  he  rested;'  for  though  we 
must  all  take  the  way  of  our  friend  departed,  yet 
mine  is  the  natural  first  turn;  and  yon  will  not 
wonder  that  restless  nights  put  me  in  mind  of 
this." 

A  friend  having  for  the  first  time  seen  the 
''  Rejected  Addresses,'*  had  written  with  some 
soreness  of  the  parody  on  my  father's  poetry ; 
he  thus  answers : — 

"  You  were  more  feeling  than  I  was,  when  you 
read  the  excellent  parodies  of  the  young  men  who 
wrote  the  *  Rejected  Addresses.'  There  is  a  little 
ill-nature — and,  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  unde- 
served ill-nature — in  their  prefatory  address;  but 
in  their  versification,  they  have  done  me  admirably. 
They  are  extraordinary  men;  but  it  is  easier  to 
imitate  style,  than  to  fhmish  matter/*  * 

In  June,  1825,  he  thus  writes  from  Mr. 
Hoare's  villa  at  Hampetead : — 

**HampBtead,  Jane,  1823. 
"  My  time  passes  I  cannot  tell  how  pleasantly, 
when  the  pain  leaves  me.  To-day  I  read  one  of 
my  long  stories  to  my  friends,  and  Mrs.  Joanna 
Baillie  and  her  sister.  It  was  a  task;  but  they 
encouraged  me,  and  were,  or  seemed,  gratified.  I 
rhyme  at  Hampstead  with  a  great  d^  of  facility, 
for  nothing  interrupts  me  but  kind  calls  to  some- 
thinir  pleasant;  and  though  all  this  makes  parting 
painnu,  it  will,  1  hope,  make  me  resolute  to  enter 
upon  my  duties  diligenUy  when  I  return. — I  am  too 
much  indulged.  Except  a  return  of  pain,  and  that 
not  severe,  I  have  good  health ;  and  if  my  walks 
are  not  so  long^  they  are  more  frequent  I  have 
seen  many  things  and  many  people ;  have  seen  Mr. 
Southey  and  Mr.  Wordsworth;  have  been  some 
days  with  Mr.  Rogers,  and  at  last  have  been  at  the 
Athenseum,  and  purpose  to  visit  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion ;  and  have  been  to  Richmond  in  a  steam-boat ; 
seen,  also,  the  picture  galleries,  and  some  other  ex- 

*  In  the  new  edition  of  the  **  Rejected  Addreasea,**  I  And  a 
note,  part  of  which  is  aa  followi  .•—•♦The  wriier'a  flrat  inter- 
view with  the  Poet  Oabbe,  who  may  be  deaignated  Pope  in 
worated  atockinga,  took  pUce  at  Wm.  Spencer'a  villa  at 
Petenham,  cloae  to  what  that  gentleman  odled  his  sold-flah 
pond,  though  it  waa  warcely  three  feet  in  diameter,  Uirowine 
op  tijet-d'eau  like  a  thread.  Tha  venerable  bard,  aeiring  both 
the  handa  of  hia  ntiriat,  exclaimed,  with  a  good-humoured 
laugh,  *  Ah,  my  old  enemy,  how  do  you  do  ? '  In  the  course 
of  conveiaation  he  erpresaed  great  astonishment  at  his  popu- 
larity in  London;  addinff,  *  In  my  own  village  they  think 
notlting  of  me.'  The  subject  happening  to  be  the  inroads  of 
time  upon  beauty,  the  writer  quoted  the  following  linea : — 

<  Six  years  had  pa«'d,and  forty  ere  the  aix. 
When  Time  began  to  play  his  usual  trieka : 
My  locks,  once  comely  in  a  virgin's  sight. 
Locks  of  pure  brown,  now  felt  th*  encroaching  white. 
Gradual  ^oh  day  I  liked  my  horsea  leas, 
My  dinner  mofe— I  learnt  to  play  at  chesa.' 

*  TTiat  'a  very  good  V  cried  the  bard ;  *  whose  Is  it?'—*  Your 
own  '—*  Indeed  I  hah  I  well,  I  had  auite  forgotten  it.' "  The 
writer  proceeda  to  insinuate,  that  this  wss  a  piece  of  afTrcU- 
tion  on  the  part  of  my  fkther.  If  Mr.  Smith  had  written 
M  many  verses,  and  lived  as  long,  aa  Mr.  Crabbe,  he  would, 
I  fkncy,  have  been  incapable  of  expressing  mieh  a  suspicion. 
I  M 
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hibitioDS :  but  I  passed  one  Sunday  in  London  with 
discontent,  doing  no  duty  myself  nor  listening  to 
another ;  and  I  hope  my  uneasiness  proceeded  not 
merely  from  breaking  a  habit  We  nad  a  dinner 
social  and  pleasant,  if  the  hours  before  it  had  been 
rightly  spent:  but  I  would  not  willingly  pass  ano- 
ther Sunday  in  the  same  manner.  I  have  my  home 
with  my  friends  here  (Mrs.  Hoare's),  and  exchange 
it  with  reluctance  for  the  Hummums  occasionally. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  garden  here,  in  which  I 
walk  and  r^d,  that,  in  a  momiiig  like  this,  the  smell 
of  the  flowers  is  fra^nt  beyond  anything  I  ever 
perceived  before.  It  is  what  I  can  suppose  may  be 
in  Persia,  or  other  Oriental  countries— a  Paradis- 
iacal sweetness. 

**  I  am  told  that  I  or  my  verses,  or  perhaps  both, 
have  abuse  in  a  book  of  Mr.  Colbum  s  publishing, 
called  *  The  Spirit  of  the  Times.'  I  believe  I  felt 
something  indignant :  but  my  engraved  seal  dropped 
out  of  the  socket  and  was  lost,  and  I  perceived  this 
vexed  me  mudi  more  than  the  'spirit'  of  Mr. 
Hazlitt" 

«•  TVowbridge,  Feb.  8, 1826. 

"Your  letter,  my  dear  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  was 
dated  the  9lh  of  the  tenth  month  of  last  year ;  just 
at  a  time  when  I  was  confined  in  the  house  of 
friends,  most  attentive  to  me  during  the  progress 
and  termination  of  a  painfhl  disease  to  which  I  had 
been  long  subject,  though  I  was  not  at  any  time 
before  so  suddenly  and  so  alarmingly  attacked.  I 
had  parted  firom  my  son,  his  wife,  and  child,  about 
ten  (Uys  before,  and  judged  myself  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  health,  strength,  and  good  spirits  fitted  for 
my  journey— one  about  200  miles  fcom  this  place, 
and  in  which  I  had  pleased  myself  with  the  antici- 
pation of  meeting  with  relatives  dear  to  me,  and 
many  of  the  Mends  of  my  earlier  days.  I  reached 
London  with  no  other  symptom  of  illness  than 
&tigue ;  but  was  indisposed  on  the  second  night, 
and  glad  to  proceed  to  Hampstead  on  the  third 
day,  where  I  nmnd  my  accustomed  welcome  in  the 
house  of  two  ladies,  who  have  been  long  endeared 
to  me  by  acts  of  unceasing  kindness,  which  I  can 
mudi  better  feel  than  describe.  On  the  second 
evening  after  my  arrival.  Miss  Hoare  and  I  went 
to  the  place  of  worship  to  which  she  is  accustomed, 
where,  just  as  the  service  of  the  day  terminated,  a 
sudden  and  overpowering  attack  of  the  disease  to 
which  1  allude  was  the  commencement  of  an  ill- 
ness which  was  troublesome  to  my  fHends  about 
three  weeks,  but,  as  the  pain  gradually  passed 
away,  was  scarcely  to  be  esteemed  as  a  trial  to  me, 
or  to  the  resignation  and  patience  whidi  pain 
should  give  biru  to.  I  am  now— let  me  be  thank- 
ful— in  a  great  measure  fteed.  from  pain,  and  have, 
probably,  that  degree  of  health,  and  even  exertion, 
which,  at  my  age,  is  a  blessing  rather  to  be  desired 
than  expected;  the  allotted  threescore  and  ten  has 
passed  over  me,  and  I  am  now  in  my  seventy- 
second  year!  thankfhl,  I  hope,  for  much  that  I 
have,  and,  among  other  things,  for  the  friendship 
of  some  very  estimable  beings.  I  feel  the  heayi- 
ness  and  languor  of  time,  and  that  even  in  our 
social  yisits  at  this  season.  I  cannot  enjoy  fes- 
tivity; with  friends  long  known  I  can  be  easy, 
and  even  cheerfhl, — but  the  mun  of  exertion,  whidi 
1  think  it  a  duty  to  make,  has   its    influence 


over  me,  and  I  wonder — be  assured  that  I  am  pei^ 
fectly  nncere  in  this — I  wonder  when  younff 
people— and  there  are  such— seem  to  desire  that  I 
should  associate  with  them." 

"Pocklediaidi,  ISM. 
"  Caroline,  now  rax  years  old,  reads  incessantly 
and  insatiably.  She  hiis  been  travelling  with  John 
Bunyan's  '  Pilgrim,'  and  enjoyed  a  pleasure  never, 
perhaps,  to  be  repeated.  The  veil  of  religious 
mystery,  that  so  beautifrill^  covers  the  outward 
and  visible  adventures,  is  quite  enchanting.  The 
dear  child  was  caught  reading  by  her  deeping 
maid,  at  five  o'clock  this  morning,  impatient— 't  is 
our  nature^to  end  her  pleasure. 

"Trowbridge,  isn. 

**  I  often  find  such  difficulties  in  visiting  the  nek, 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  what  thoughts  to  suggest  to 
them,  or  to  entertain  of  them.  Home  is  not  better 
(to  ihe  aged),  but  it  is  better  loved  and  more 
desired ;  for  in  other  places  we  cannot  indulge  our 
humours  and  tastes  so  well,  nor  so  well  comply 
with  those  of  other  people. 

**  In  the  last  week  was  our  fkir ;  and  I  am  g^ 
that  quiet  is  restored.  When  I  saw  four  or  five 
human  beings,  with  painted  &oes  and  crazy  dresses 
and  gestures,  trying  to  engage  and  entice  the  idle 
ra>ectators  tb  enter  their  snowhouse,  I  felt  the 
degradation ;  for  it  seemed  like  man  reduced  from 
his  natural  rank  in  the  creation :  and  yet,  probably, 
tiiey  would  say, — 'What  can  we  do?  We  were 
brought  up  to  it,  and  we  must  eat' 

**  I  think  the  state  of  an  old  but  hale  man  is  the 
most  comfortable  and  least  piunfhl  of  any  stage  in 
life ;  but  it  is  always  liable  to  infirmities :  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  It  would  not  be  well  to  be  in 
love  with  life  when  so  littie  of  it  remains." 

The  two  following  extracts  are  from  notes 
written  to  the  sane  kind  friend,  on  his  birthday 
of  1827,  and  on  that  of  1828  :— 

**  Parsonage,  Dec  24,  1827.^There  can  be  only 
one  reason  for  declining  your  obliging  invitation ; 
and  that  is,  the  grievous  stupidity  that  grows  upon 
me  daily.  I  have  read  of  a  country  where  they 
reckon  all  men  after  a  certain  period  of  life  to  be 
no  longer  fitted  for  companionship  in  buraness 
or  pleasure,  and  so  they  put  the  poor  useless  beings 
out  of  their  way.  I  think  I  am  beyond  tiiat  time ; 
but  as  we  have  no  such  prudent  custom,  I  will  not 
reftise  myself  the  good  you  so  kindly  offer,  and 
you  will  make  due  allowance  fer  the  stupidity 
aforesaid." 

"Parsonage,  Dec.  24,  1828.— This  has  been  a 
yery  busy  day  with  me.  My  kind  neigfabonrs 
have  found  out  that  the  24th  of  tlus  month  is  my 
birthday,  and  I  have  not  only  had  mumc  in  the 
evening,  but  small  requests  all  the  day  long,  for 
*  Sure  tne  minister  will  not  mind  giving  us  a  trifle 
on  his  birthday  '»and  so  they  have  done  me  the 
honour  of  maung  a  trial ;  as  if  it  were  a  joyftil 
thing  for  a  man  to  enter  into  his  seventy-sixth 
^ear;  and  I  grant  it  ought  to  be.    But  yoor  time 

18  precious,  and  I  must  not  detain  yon.     Mr. , 

I  hear,  has  been  with  you  to^y. ,  I  have  neyer 
yet  been  able  to  fhlfil   my  engagementk     He 
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puxzlet  me.  It  is  strange,  I  can  bat  Hhkok,  for 
a  man  of  sense  and  reflection  openly 'to  avow 
disbeiief  of  a  religion  that  has  satiraed  the  wisest, 
converted  the  most  wicked,  and  consoled  the  most 
afflicted  of  our  fiellow-creatares.  He  says  he  is 
happy ;  and  it  may  be  so.  I  am  sore  I  should  not, 
having  the  same  opinions.  Certainly,  if  we  wait 
till  all  doubts  be  cleared  away,  we  shall  die  doubt- 
ing. I  ought  to  ask  your  pardon,  and  I  do.  How 
I  came  to  be  in  a  grave  humour,  I  know  not ;  for 
I  have  been  dancing  with  my  little  girl  to  all 
kinds  of  tunes,  and,  I  dare  say,  with  all  kinds  of 
steps,  such  as  old  men  and  children  are  likely  to 
exMbit" 

In  October,  1829,  he  thus  writes  to  the  pre- 
sent biographer : — 

**  I  am  in  truth  notwelL  It  is  not  pain,  nor  can 
I  tell  what  it  is.  Probably  when  you  reach  the 
year  I  am  arrived  at,  you  will  want  no  explana- 
ticm.  But  1  should  be  a  burden  to  you :  the  dear 
girls  and  bo3r8  would  not  know  what  to  make  of  a 
grandfather  who  could  not  romp  nor  play  with 

In  January,  1830,  he  thua  addresses  his 
grand-daughter : — 

''Yon  and  I  both  love  reading,  and  it  is  well  for 
me  that  I  do ;  but  at  your  time  reading  is  but  one 
emplq3rment,  whereas  with  me  it  is  almost  all. 
AiA  yet  I  often  ask  myself;  at  the  end  of  my 
Tolnmes,*-Well  1  what  am  I  the  wiser,  what  the 
better,  for  this?  Reading  fbr  amusement  only, 
and,  as  it  is  said,  merely  to  kill  time,  is  not  the 
satis&ction  of  a  reasonable  being.  At  your  age, 
my  dear  Carc^ne,  I  read  every  book  which  I 
could  procure.  Now,  I  should  wish  to  procure 
only  such  as  are  worth  reading;  but  I  confess 
I  am  frequently  disappointed." 

Dining  one  day  with  a  party  at  Pucklechurch, 
about  this  period,  some  one  was  mentioning  a 
professor  of  gastronomy,  who  looked  to  the  time 
when  his  art  should  jtet  to  such  perfection  as  to 
keep  people  alive  lor  ever.  My  father  said, 
most  emphatically,  '*God  forbid!"  He  had 
begun  to  feel  that  old  age,  even  without  any 
very  severe  disease,  is  not  a  state  to  hold  tena- 
ciously. Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  year 
he  had  found  a  perceptible  and  general*  decline 
of  the  vital  powers,  without  any  specific  com- 
plaint of  any  conse<juence ;  and  tnough  there 
were  intervals  in'which  he  felt  peculiarly  reno- 
vated, yet,  from  the  autumn  of  1828,  he  could 
trace  a  marked,  though  still  very  gradual 
cbanee ;  or,  as  he  himself  called  it,  a  breaking 
up  of  the  constitution ;  in  which,  however,  the 
mind  partook  not,  for  there  was  no  symptom  of 
mental  decay,  except,  and  that  only  sHghtly  and 
partially,  in  the  memory. 

But  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  his 
decline  was  the  unabated  warmth  of  his  affec- 
tions. In  genera],  the  feelings  of  old  age  are 
somewhat  weakened  and  concentrated  under  the 


sense  of  a  precarious  life,  and  of  personal  de- 
privation ;  out  his  mterest  in  the  welfare  of 
others,  his  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  or  hap- 
piness of  his  friends,  and  even  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  children,  continued  to  the  last  as  vivid 
as  ever :  and  he  thouffht,  spoke,  and  wrote  of 
bis  departure  with  such  fortitude  and  cheerful 
resignation,  that  I  have  not  that  pain  in  recording 
bis  latter  days  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  made  the  termination  of  this  memoir 
a  task  scarcely  to  be  endured. 

A  most  valued  friend  of  my  father  describes 
his  decline  in  terms  so  affectionate,  b«ujtiful, 
and  original,  that  I  have  obtained  her  permission 
to  add  this  to  other  passages  from  the  same 
pen: — 

**  Mr.  Oabbe  was  so  much  beloved,  that  the  ap- 
proaches of  age  were  watched  b^  his  friends  with 
jealousy,  as  an  enem^  undermining  their  own 
happiness;  and  the  privations  inflicted  upon  him 
hy  its  infirmities  were  peculiarly  distressing. 
There  is  sometimes  an  apathy  attending  advanc^ 
life,  which  makes  its  accompanying  <£anges  less 
perceptible ;  but  when  the  dull  ear,  and  dim  eye, 
and  lingering  step,  and  trembling  hand,  are  for 
ever  interfering  with  the  enjoyments  of  a  man,  who 
would  otherwise  delight  in  the  society  of  the  voung 
and  active — such  a  contrast  between  the  body  and 
mind  can  only  be  borne  with  fortitude  by^ose 
who  look  hopefully  for  youth  renewed  in  another 
state  of  existence,  *  It  cannot  be  suinx)sed,'  says 
the  Roman  orator,  '  that  Nature^  after  having 
widely  distributed  to  all  the  preceding  periods  of 
life  their  peculiar  and  proper  enjoyments,  should 
have  neglected,  like  an  mdolent  poet,  the  last  act 
of  the  human  drama,  and  left  it  destitute  of  suit- 
able advantages :' — and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  in  what  these  consists  On  the  contrary, 
Mature  discovers  her  destitute  state,  and  manifests 
it  in  peevishness  and  repining*  unless  a  hi^er 
principle  than  Nature  takes  possession  of  the  mmd, 
and  makes  it  sensible,  that,  '  though  the  outward 
man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by 
day.'  It  was  by  this  principle  that  Mr.  Crabbe 
was  actuated ;  and  he  at  times  gave  such  proo&  of 
his  confidence  in  the  promises  of  ^e  Gospel,  that 
the  spot  on  which  he  expressed  mese  hopes  with 
peculiar  energy  is  now  looked  upon  by  the  friend 
who  conversed  with  him  as  holy  ground.  But  he 
rarely  spoke  thus;  for  he  had  such  an  humble 
spirit*  so  much  fear  of  conveying  the  impression 
that  he  believed  himself  accepted,  that  the  extent 
of  these  enjoyments  was  known  to  few.  Thus, 
however,  the  privations  of  age  and  fi^qnent  suffer- 
ing were  converted  into  blessings,  and  he  acknow- 
ledged their  advantage  in  weaning  him  from  the 
world.  Considering  ufe  as  the  season  of  discipline, 
and  looking  back  to  the  merciful  restraints,  and 
also  acknowledging  the  many  encouragements, 
which  he  had  received  from  an  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence, he  was  not  impatient  under  the  most  trouble- 
some and  vexatious  infirmity,  or  over-anxious  to 
escape  that  evil  which,  if  righUy  received,  might 
add  to  the  evidence  and  security  of  the  happiness 
hereafter.  He  had  a  notion,  perhaps  somewhat 
whimsical,  that  we  shall  be  gainers  in  a  future 
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state  by  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  always 
affixed  a  sense  of  this  nature  also  to  the  more  im- 
portant meaniDff  of  the  word  'talents'  in  the 
parable :  and  this  stimulus  doubtless  increased  his 
avidity  for  knowledge,  at  a  period  when  such  study 
was  of  little  use  besides  the  amusement  of  the  pre- 
sent hour." 

Preparing  to  visit  Hastings,  in  Seotember, 
1830,  with  his  friends  from  Hampsteaa  Heath, 
he  says : — 

"  I  feel,  in  looking  forward  to  this  journey,  as  if 
there  was  a  gulf  fixed  between  us:  and  yet  what 
are  three  or  four  weeks  when  passed !  When  an- 
ticipated, thev  appear  as  if  they  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  I  know  not  what  pleasures  and  adven- 
tures; but  when  they  are  gone,  we  are  almost  at  » 
loss  to  recollect  any  incident  that  occurred.  My 
preaching  days  are  almost  over.  On  the  Sunday 
evening  1  feel  too  much  like  a  labourer  who  re- 
joices that  his  day's  work  is  done,  rather  than  one 
who  reflects  how  it  was  performed." 

Some  friends  having  offered  a  visit  at  the  par- 
sonage during  his  absence  on  this  occasion,  he 
thus  wrote  to  my  brother : — 

**  Now,  mv  dear  John,  do  remember  that  you 
must  make  the  house  what  it  should  be.  Do  me 
honour,  I  pray  vou,  till  I  can  take  it  upon  myself: 
all  that  the  cellar  can  afford,  or  the  market,  rests 
with  you  and  jour  guests,  who  know  very  well  in 

what  good  livmg  consists.   I  doubt  if  G drinks 

claret  Mr.  Spackman,  I  think,  does ;  at  least  he 
produces  it,  and  to  him  it  should  be  produced. 
Now  do,  my  good  fellow,  go  along  with  me  in  this 
matter :  you  know  all  I  would  have,  as  well  as  I 
do  myself." 

This  short  extract  will  exemplify  another 
characteristic.  Always  generous  and  liberal, 
I  think  he  grew  more  so  in  the  later  portion  of 
his  life — not  less  careful,  but  more  bountiful  and 
charitable.  He  lived  scrupulously  within  the 
limits  of  his  income,  increased  by  the  produce 
of  his  literary  exertions;  but  he  freely  gave 
away  all  that  he  did  not  want  for  current  ex- 
penses. I  know  not  which  of  hb  relatives  have 
not  received  some  substantial  proofs  of  this 
generous  spirit. 

The  following  letter  from  Hastings,  dated 
28th  September,  1880,  produced  in  bis  par- 
sonage feelings  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe: — 

7^  the  Rev,  John  Crahbe, 

**  Mt  dear  Son, — I  write  (as  soon  as  the  post 
permits)  to  inform  you  that  I  arrived  in  the  evening 
of  yesterday,  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  I  left  you, 
and  foil  as  well  as  I  expected,  though  a  rather 
alarming  accident  made  me  foel  unpleasantly  for 
some  hours,  and  its  effects  in  a  slight  degree  re- 
main. I  had  been  out  of  the  coach  a  very  short 
time,  while  other  passengers  were  leaving  it  on 
their  arrival  at  their  places ;  and,  on  getting  into 
the  coach  again,  and  close  beside  it,  a  gi^,  wiui  two 
men  in  it,  came  on  as  fast  as  it  could  drive,  which 


I  neither  saw  nor  heard  till  I  felt  the  shaft  against 
my  side.  I  foil,  of  course,  and  the  wheel  went  over 
one  foot  and  one  arm.  iSrenty  people  were  ready 
to  assist  a  stranger,  who  in  a  few  minutes  was 
sensible  that  the  alarm  was  all  the  injury.  Ben- 
jamin was  ready,  and  my  friends  took  care  that  I 
should  have  all  the  indulgence  that  even  a  man 
frightened  could  require.  Happily  I  found  them 
well,  and  we  are  all  this  morning  going  to  one  of 
the  churches,  where  I  hope  I  shall  remember  that 
many  persons,  under  like  circumstances,  have  never 
survived  to  relate  their  adventure.  I  hope  to  learn 
very  shortly  that  you  are  all  well :  remember  me 
to  fdl  with  you,  and  to  our  friends,  westward  and 
elsewhere.  Write — briefly  if  you  must,  but  write. 
From  your  affectionate  father,       Geo.  Crabbk. 

«*  P.S. — You  know  my  poor.  Oram  had  a  shil- 
ling on  Sunday ;  but  Sinith,  the  bed-ridden  woman, 
Martin,  and  Gregory,  the  lame  man,  you  will  give 
to  as  I  would ;  nay,  I  must  give  somewhat  more 
than  usual ;  and  if  you  meet  with  my  other  poor 
people,  think  of  my  aoddent,  and  give  a  few  ad- 
ditional shiUingii  for  me;  and  I  must  also  find 
some  who  want  where  I  am,  for  my  daneer  was 
great,  and  I  must  be  thankful  in  every  way  I  can." 

On  the  2nd  of  the  next  month  he  thus 
writes  :— 

'*  I  do  not  eat  yet  with  appetite,  but  am  terribly 
dainty.  I  walk  by  the  sea  and  inhale  the  breeze 
in  the  morning,  and  feel  as  if  I  were  really  hungry ; 
but  it  is  not  the  true  hunger,  for,  whatever  the 
food,  I  am  soon  satbfied,  or  rather  sat^ted :  but 
all  in  good  time ;  I  have  yet  been  at  Hastings  but 
one  week.  D^ir  little  Georgy !  I  shall  not  forget 
her  sympathy:  my  love  to  her,  and  to  my  two 
younger  dears,  not  forgetting  mamma." 

A  friend,  who  was  with  him  in  thb  expe- 
dition, thus  speaks  of  him  : — 

**  He  was  able,  though  with  tome  effort,  to  jmn  a 
party  to  Hastings  in  the  autumn,  and  passed  much 
of  his  time  on  the  sea-shore,  watching  the  objects 
fomiliar  to  him  in  early  lifo.  It  was  on  a  cold 
November  morning  that  he  took  his  ijlst  look  at 
his  favourite  element,  in  foil  glory,  the  waves  foam- 
iujg  and  dashing  against  the  shore.  He  returned, 
with  the  friends  whom  he  had  been  visiting,  to 
town,  and  spent  some  weeks  with  them  in  its  vid- 
nity,  enjoying  the  society  to  which  he  was  strongly 
attached,  but  aware  for  how  short  a  period  those 
pleasures  were  to  last  Having  made  a  morning 
call  in  Cavendish  Square,  where  he  had  met  Birs. 
Joanna  Baillie,  for  whom  he  |iad  a  high  esteem, 
and  several  members  of  her  fkmily,  he  was  affected 
to  tears,  on  getting  into  the  carriage  after  taking 
leave  of  them,  saying,  *  I  shall  never  meet  this 
party  again.'  His  affections  knew  no  decline.  He 
was  never,  apparently,  the  least  tenacious  of  a  re- 
putation for  talent;  but  most  deeply  sensible  of 
every  proof  of  regard  and  affection.  One  day, 
when  aosent  ftx>m  home,  and  sufiering  fronr  severe 
illness,  he  received  a  letter  fh>m  Miss  Waldron, 
informing  him  of  the  heartfolt  interest  which  many 
of  his  parishioners  liad  expressed  for  his  welfkre. 
Holding  up  this  letter,  he  said,  with  great  emotwn, 
*  Here  is  something  worth  living  for  r  " 


I  mmy,  perhaps,  as  well  insert  in  this  place  a 
kind  letter  with  which  I  have  lately  been  ho- 
noured by  the  great  Poetess  of  the  Passions : — 

From,  Mrs.  Joanna  Batllie, 

**  I  have  often  met  yonr  exceUent  fhther  at 
Mr.  Hoare's,  and  frequently  elsewhere;  and  he 
was  always,  when  at  Hampstead,  kind  enough  to 
Tidt  my  sister  and  me;  but,  excepting  the  good 
sense  and  gentle  courtesy  of  his  conversation  and 
manners,  I  can  scarcely  remember  anything  to 
mention  in  particular.  Well  as  he  knew  mankind 
under  their  least  fiivourable  aspect,  he  seemed  never 
to  forget  that  they  were  his  brethren,  and  to  love 
them  even  when  most  unloveable — if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  word.  I  have  sometimes  been 
almost  provoked  by  the  very  charitable  allowances 
which  he  made  ibr  the  unworthy,  so  that  it  re(|uired 
my  knowledge  of  the  ^p'cat  benevolence  of  his  own 
character,  and  to  receive  his  sentiments  as  a  fol- 
lower of  Him  who  was  the  friend  of  ptublicans  and 
sinners,  to  reconcile  me  to  such  lenity.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  sometimes  remarked  that,  when 
a  good  or  generous  action  has  been  much  praised, 
be  would  say  in  a  low  voice,  as  to  himself,  some- 
thing that  insinuated  a  more  mingled  and  worldly 
cause  for  it  But  this  never,  as  it  would  have  done 
from  any  other  person,  gave  the  least  offence ;  for 
you  felt  quite  aarared  as  he  uttered  it,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  sa^^ons  observance  of  mankind, 
and  was  spoken  m  sadness,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
satire. 

**  In  regard  to  his  courtesy  relating  to  the  feelings 
of  others  in  smaller  matters,  a  circumstance  comes 
to  my  recollection,  in  which  you  will,  perhaps,  re- 
cognise your  father.  While  he  was  staying  with 
Mrs.  Hoare  a  few  years  since,  I  sent  him  one  day 
the  present  of  a  blackcock,  and  a  message  with  it, 
that  Mr.  Crabbe  should  look  at  the  bird  befere  it 
was  delivered  to  the  cook,  or  something  to  that  pur- 
pose. He  looked  at  the  bird  as  desired,  and  then 
went  to  Mrs.  Hoare  in  some  perplexity,  to  ask 
whether  he  ought  not  to  have  it  stuffed,  instead  of 
eating  it.  She  could  not,  in  her  own  bouse,  tell 
him  that  it  was  simply  intended  for  the  larder ;  and 
be  was  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  having  it 
stuffed,  lest  I  should  think  proper  respect  had  not 
been  put  upon  my  present  lliis  both  vexed  and 
amustKl  me  at  the  time,  and  was  remembered  as  a 
pleasing  and  peculiar  trait  of  bis  character. 

**  He  was  a  man  fitted  to  engage  the  esteem  and 
ffood-will  of  all  who  were  fertnnate  enough  to  know 
him  well ;  and  I  have  always  considers  it  as  one 
of  the  many  obligations  I  owe  to  the  friendship  of 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Hoare,  that  through  them  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  this  distinguished  and 
amiable  poet  Believe  me,  with  all  good  wishes,  &c. 

"  J.  Baiixie." 

I  shall  add  here  part  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  anotner  of  what  I  may  call  my 
father*s  Hampstead  friends— Mr.  Duncan,  of 
Bath,  well  known  for  the  extent  and  elegance 
of  his  accomplishments.     He  says : — 

*<  My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  at  the 
boose  of  Mr.  Hoare,  at  Hampstead ;  by  whose  whole 


fiunily  he  appeared  to  be  regarded  as  a  beloved  and 
venerated  relation.  .  I  was  much  struck,  as  I  think 
every  one  who  was  ever  in  his  company  must  have 
been,  by  his  peculiar  suavity,  courtesy,  and  even 
humility  of  manner.  There  was  a  self-renunciation, 
a  carelessness  of  attracting  admiration,  which  formed 
a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  ambitious  style  of 
conversation  of  some  other  literati,  in  whose  com- 
pany I  have  occasionally  seen  him.  I  have  often 
thought  that  a  natural  politeness  and  senritive  re- 
gard for  the  fbelings  of  others  occasioned  him  to 
re;|ect  opportunities  of  saying  smart  and  jointed 
thmgs,  or  of  putting  his  remarks  into  that  epigram- 
matic, and,  perha^  not  always  extemporaneous 
form,  which  supplies  brilliant  scraps  for  collectors 
of  anecdotes.  His  conversation  was  easy,  fluent, 
and  abundant  in  correct  information;  but  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  good  sense  and  good  feeling. 
When  the  merits  of  contemporary  authors  were 
discussed,  his  disapprobation  was  rather  to  be  col- 
lected from  his  unwillingness  to  dwell  on  obvious 
and  too  prominent  fkults,  than  from  severity  in  the 
exposure  of  them.  But  his  sympathy  with  good 
expression  of  good  feelings,  such  as  he  found,  for 
example,  in  the  paces  of  Scott,  roused  him  to  occa- 
sional fervour.  If  he  appeared  at  any  time  to  show 
a  wish  that  what  he  said  mi^  be  remembered,  it 
was  when  he  endeavoured  to  place  in  a  simple  and 
clear  point  of  view,  for  the  information  of  a  young 
person,  some  useful  truth,  whether  historical,  phy- 
siological, moral,  or  religious.  He  had  much  ac- 
quaintance with  botany  and  geology ;  and,  as  you 
know,  was  a  successful  collector  of  local  specimens ; 
and  as  I,  and  doubtiess  many  others,  know,  was  a 
liberal  imparter  of  his  collected  store. 

"  The  peculiar  humour  which  ^ves  brilliancy 
to  his  wntings,  gave  a  charm  to  his  conversation : 
but  its  tendency  was  to  excite  pleasurable  feeling, 
by  affordine  indulgence  to  harmless  curiosity  bv  a 
peep  behind  the  scenes  of  human  nature,  rather 
than  to  produce  a  lau^.  I  remember  to  have 
heard  a  country  gentieman  relate  an  instance  of  his 
good  temper  and  self-command.  They  were  tra- 
velling in  a  stage-coach  from  Bath ;  ana  as  they  ap- 
proached Calne,  the  squire  mentioned  the  names  of 
certain  poets  of  the  neighbourhood ;  expressed  his 
admiration  of  your  fetiier's  earlier  works;— but 
ventured  to  hint  that  one  of  the  latter,  I  forget 
which,  was  a  failure,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to 
lay  his  pen  aside.  *  Sr,'  said  your  father,  *  I  am 
quite  of  your  opinion.  Artists  and  poets  of  all  ages 
have  fallen  into  the  same  error.  Time  creeps  on 
so  gently,  that  they  never  find  out  that  they  are 

S "owing  old  I '  *  So,*  said  the  squire,  •  we  talked  of 
il  Bias  and  the  Archbishop,  and  soon  digressed 
into  talk  of  parish  matters  and  justice  busmess. 
I  was  delighted  with  my  companion,  who  soon 
alighted ;  and  I  only  learned  by  inquiring  of  the 
co^hman  who  had  been  my  fellow-traveller.'  I 
told  this  to  your  fother,  who  laughed,  remembered 
the  incident,  and  said,  *the  squire,  perhaps,  was 
right ;  but  you  know  I  was  an  incompetent  judge 
upon  tbat  subject'" 

I  have  already  mentioned  his  visits  to  Puckle- 
church.  Great  was  the  pleasure  of  our  house- 
hold in  expecting  him,  for  his  liberality  lefl  no 
domestic  without  an  ample  remembrance.  What 
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listening  for  the  chaise  among  the  children! 
It  is  heard  rattling  through  the  street — it  is  in 
the  churchyard — at  the  door.  His  pale  face  is 
lighted  with  pleasure — as  benevolent,  as  warm- 
hearted as  in  hb  days  of  youth  and  strength ; 
but  age  has  sadly  bent  his  once  tall  stature,  and 
his  hand  trembles.  What  a  package  of  books 
— what  stores  for  the  table — what  presents  for 
the  nursery !  Little  tales,  as  nearly  resembling 
those  which  had  delighted  his  own  infancy  as 
modem  systems  permit — one  quite  after  his  own 
heart— the  German  Nursery  Stories.'  Afler 
dinner  the  children  assemble  round  the  dessert, 
and  perhaps  he  reads  them  the  stonr  of  the 
Fbherman,  his  greatest  favourite.  How  often 
have  I  heard  lum  repeat  to  them  the  invo- 
cation— 

**  O,  man  of  the  fe*.  oome  listen  to  me, 
For  Alice,  my  wife,  the  plagne  of  my  life, 
Hath  sent  me  to  beg  a  boon  of  thee.** 

And  he  would  excite  their  wonder  and  delight, 
with  the  same  evident  satisfaction,  that  I  so  well 
remembered  in  my  early  days.  Of  the  morose 
feelings  of  age,  repining  for  lost  pleasures,  he 
knew  nothing ;  for  his  youth  had  been  virtuous, 
his  middle  age  intellectual  and  manly,  his  de- 
cline honourable  and  honoured.  Such  minds 
covet  not,  envy  not,  the  advantages  of  youth, 
but  regard  them  with  benevolent  satisfaction — 
perhaps  not  unmixed  with  a  species  of  appre- 
nensive  pity ;  for  their  fiery  ordeal  is  not  yet 
past. 

He  loved,  particularly  at  last,  to  converse  on 
early  scenes  and  occurrences ;  and  when  we  be- 
gan that  theme,  it  was  generally  a  late  hour  be- 
fore we  parted.  Unfortunately,  I  meditated  this 
record  too  recently  to  reap  the  full  advanta^. 
On  these  reminiscences,  even  at  the  date  to  which 
my  narrative  has  now  come,  his  spirits  have 
risen,  and  his  countenance  has  brightened  into 
the  very  expression  which  marked  nis  happiest 
mood  in  his  most  vigorous  years. 

In  the  morning,  even  in  the  roughest  weather, 
he  went  his  way  (always  preferring  to  be  alone) 
to  some  of  our  quarries  of  olue  lias,  abounding  in 
fossils,  stopping  to  cut  up  any  herb  not  quite 
common,  tnat  grew  in  his  path  ;  and  he  would 
return  loaded  with  tkcm.  The  dirty  fossils  were 
placed  in  our  best  bed-room,  to  the  great  diver- 
sion of  the  female  part  of  my  family ;  the  herbs 
studc  in  the  borders,  among  my  choice  flowers, 
that  he  might  see  them  wnen  he  came  again. 
I  never  displaced  one  of  them. 

When  we  had  friends  to  meet  him,  with  what 
ease  and  cheerfulness  would  he  enter  into  the 
sociality  of  the  evening,  taking  his  subject  and 
his  tone  from  those  around  him ;  except  when 
he  was  under  the  too  frecjuently  recurring  pain, 
and  then  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  reth^. 
Few  aged  persons  so  readily  acquired  an  attach- 

•  The  translation  of  Grimm's  Kinder-  and  Hans-Marehen. 


ment  to  strangers :  he  was  ever  ready  to  think 
warmly  of  every  one  who  treated  him  with 
kindness.  There  was  no  acrimony  in  him ; 
and  to  the  end  he  had  that  accommodating 
mind  in  conversadon  which  often  marks  the 
young,  but  which  is  rarely  found  at  the  age  of 
threescore  and  ten. 

We  dreaded  his  departure.  It  was  justly  re- 
marked by  one  of  his  nieces,  that  he  left  a  feel- 
ins  of  more  melancholy  vacancy  when  he  quitted 
a  house  than  any  other  person, — even  than  those 
whose  presence  afibrded  more  poutive  pleasure. 
"  I  hope,"  said  she,  one  day,  very  earnestly, 
"  that  my  uncle  will  not  come  into  Suflblk  this 
year ;  for  I  shall  dread  his  going  away  all  the 
time  he  is  with  us.*'  He  generally  left  the  young 
people  all  in  tears — feeling  strongly,  and  not 
naving  the  power  to  conceal  it  The  Btooping 
form,  the  trembling  step,  the  tone  and  manner 
of  his  farewell,  especially  for  the  last  few  years, 
so  hurried,  so  foreboding,  so  aflectionate,  over- 
came us  all. 

My  brother  has  the  followmg  observaUons  on 
his  perseverance  in  his  clerical  duties : — '*  With 
my  father's  active  mind  and  rooted  habits — ^for 
be  did  not  omit  the  duty  on  one  Sunday  for 
nearly  forty  years — it  would  have  been  distress- 
ing to  him  to  have  ceased  to  officiate ;  but  the  pain 
to  which  he  was  subject,  was  frequently  very 
severe ;  and  when  attacked  durine  the  service, 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  and  press  hb  hand  hard 
to  hb  face,  and  then  hb  pale  cotmtenance  be- 
came flushed.  Under  these  paroxysms,  hb  con- 
gregation eridently  felt  much  for  him ;  and  he 
often  hesitated  whether  he  had  not  better  give 
it  up  altogether.  I  was  accustomed  to  join  him 
in  the  vestry-room,  after  reading  the  prayers; 
and  whibt  sitting  by  the  fire,  waiting  till  the 
or^  had  ceased,  I  well  recollect  the  tone  of 
voice,  firm  and  yet  depressed,  in  which  he  would 
say,  *  Well  l—one  Sunday  more ;'  or,  *  a  few 
Sundays  more,  but  not  many.*  I  was  astonished, 
however,  to  observe  how  much  hb  spirits  and 
strength  were  always  renovated  by  an  absence 
from  home.  He  continued  to  officiate  till  the 
last  two  Sundays  before  hb  decease.*' 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  radical  tumults  of 
thb  period,  he  thus  wrote  to  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
eminent  Academician,  whose  portrait  of  him 
had  been  recently  re-engraved : — 

"  Amid  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  that  of  a  tumol- 
tuous  populace,  assembled  to  show  their  joy,  and  to 
demand  shows  of  the  same  kind  from  those  who  re- 
side among  them,  I  retire  for  a  few  minutes,  to  re- 
ply to  your  &voar :  and  thb  must  be  my  apology 
if  I  do  not  thank  you  as  I  ought,  for  the  kindnos 
you  express,  and  your  purpose  to  oblige  me  in  my 
wishes  to  poness  a  fow  copies  of  the  engrsTing,  of 
which  I  heard  such  a  highly-approving  account,  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  of  Yarmoath,  a 

fntleman  upon  whose  taste  I  can  rely ;  nor  ought 
to  omit  to  mention  that  of  hb  lady,  who  herself 
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designs  In  a  snperior  manner,  and  is  an  excellent 
jnd^  of  all  works  dT  the  kind.  If  I  were  sare  of 
having  a  room  to  redre  to  on  the  morrow,  with  a 
whole  window  in  it,  1  believe  1  should  postpone  my 
admowledgment  of  yonr  letter;  but  there  is  no 
setting  bounds  to  the  exertions  of  a  crowd,  in  a 
place  like  this,  when  once  they  entertidn  the  idea, 
be  it  right  or  wrong,  that  you  are  not  of  their 


On  the  19th  of  January,  1831,  he  thus  writes 
to  Mr.  Henchman  Crowfoot,  of  Beccles,  the 
relative  of  his  son  John's  wife,  and  for  whom 
he  had  a  strong  partiality : — 

-  19th  Jannary,  1831. 

**  A  long  journey,  as  that  would  be  into  Suffolk, 
I  contempute  with  mixed  feelings  of  hope  and  ap- 
prehension. After  a  fteedom  oif  several  months' 
dnration,  I  have  once  more  to  endure  the  almost 
continual  attacks  of  the  pain  over  which  I  boasted 
a  victory,  that,  alas!  is  by  no  means  complete. 
Again  I  have  reoourse  to  steel,  and  again  feel  re- 
lidT;  but  I  am  nearly  convino^  that  travelling  in 
sta^-eoaehes,  however  good  the  roads,  has  a  tend- 
ency to  awaken  this  kind  of  disease,  which  (I  sp^ 
reverend^)  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  Yet  I  should 
rejoice  to  revisit  Becdea,  where  every  one  is  kind 
to  me,  and  where  every  object  I  view  has  die  ap- 
pearance of  firkndship  and  welcome.  Beccles  is 
the  home  of  past  years,  and  I  oomld  not  walk  through 
the  streets  as  a  stranger.  It  is  not  so  at  Aldborough : 
there  a  sadness  mixes  with  all  I  see  or  hear ;  not  a 
man  is  living  whom  I  knew  in  my  early  portion  of 
life ;  my  contemporaries  are  ffone,  and  their  succes- 
sors are  unknown  to  me  and  I  to  tiiem.  Yet,  in  my 
last  visit,  my  niece  and  I  ptaed  an  old  man,  and  she 
said,  *  There  is  one  you  should  know ;  you  plaved 
ti^ether  as  bovs,  and  he  looks  as  if  he  wanted  to 
tefi  ^ou  so.*  Of  course,  I  stopped  <m  my  way,  and 
Zekiel  Thorpe  and  I  became  once  more  acquainted. 
This  is  sadlv  tedious  to  you ;  but  you  need  not  be 
told  that  Old  men  love  to  dwell  upon  their  Recol- 
lections :  and  that,  I  suppose,  is  one  reason  for  the 
many  volumes  published  under  that  name. — Recol- 
lections of  gentlemen  who  tell  us  what  thev  please, 
and  amuse  us,  in  their  old  age,  with  the  tollies  of 
their  youth ! 

•*  I  beg  to  be  remembered  to  and  by  Mrs.  Crow- 
foot, Sen.,  my what  shall  I  call  the  relation- 
ship? We  are  the  &ther  and  mother  of  our  son 
ana  daughter,  but  in  what  legal  affinity  I  cannot 
determine ;  but  I  hope  we  may  discuss  that  ques- 
tion, if  it  be  necessary,  at  Trowbridge.  And  now, 
finally — in  which  way  we  close  our  sermons — once 
more  accept  my  thanks,  and  those  of  my  son  and 
daughter.  We  have  this  day  dined  magnificently 
on  your  turkey,  and  drank  our  wine  with  remem- 
brances to  oar  fHends  in  Suffolk  ?  We  are  all — 
if  I  except  my  too  fre<)uently  recurring  pain— in 
ffood  health ;  and — the  indisposition  of  Mrs.  George 
Crabbe  excepted— so  are  the  Gloucestershire  pwt 
of  my  fhmily :  mine,  I  repeat  with  some  pride  and 
with  more  pleasure.  I  should  much  like  an  hour's 
conversation,  ta^^r  nos,  without  participation,  widi- 
out  interruption ;  and  I  am  fmly  persuaded  Uiat 
yoa  would  not  reject  it." 


The  following  is  from  a  letter  dated  in  the 
April  of  the  same  year — the  last  of  his  life : — 

*' Comparing  myself  with  myself^  I  have  felt  the 
weakening  effect  of  time  more  within  the  last  six 
months  tluin  I  ever  experienoed  before.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  weaker  than  numbers  are  at  my 
age,  but  I  am  sure  that  there  is  ^^reat  difference 
between  me  at  tiiis  time,  and  me  (if  I  may  so  say) 
at  Hastings  last  year.  I  cannot  walk,  no,  not  half 
the  distance ;  and  then — (one  more  complaint,  and 
I  have  done)— I  cannot  read,  but  for  a  short  time 
at  once :  and  now  I  would  ask  myself.  What  would 
I  do  at  Pucklechurch?  if  my  feet  fail  me  when  I 
walk,  mv  sight  when  I  read — why,  I  should  be  a 

Serpetual  incumbrance  ?  You  will  say.  What,  then, 
o  you  do  at  Trowbridge?  There,  you  know,  I 
have  a  number  of  small  and  often  recurring  duties, 
and  I  play  with  my  fossils ;  but  still  1  am  always 
purposmg  to  come  to  you  when  I  can." 

Again  in  May : — 

<<  I  am  still  weak,  and  just,  as  I  suppose,  like  other 
old  declining  people,  without  any  particular  dis- 
eases. But  m  tiie  latterpart  of  the  day  I  become 
much  renovated.  Mr.  Waldron  and  I  talked  of  a 
London  journey  last  evening,  till  I  began  to  per- 
suade myself  I  was  capable  of  the  undertaking. 
A  littie  serious  consideration  when  I  left  him,  and 
especially  this  mornings  feelings,  put  to  flight  all 
such  young  man's  fitnaes." 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  he  again  visited 
his  friends,  his  kind  and  attached  friends,  of 
Hampstead,  at  their  residence  at  Clifton ;  and 
this  visit  occurring  at  the  memorable  time  of  the 
Bristol  riots,  I  will  subjoin  some  extracts  from 
his  letters  from  thence — the  last  we  ever  re- 
ceived. 

"Clifton,  October  24.— Assure  our  dear  Caro- 
line,* that  I  feel  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  sitting 
in  any  room  she  assigns  me ;  there  to  employ  my- 
self in  my  own  way,  without  being  troubled  or 
interrupted  by  any  one's  business,  as  at  Trowbridge, 
even  by  my  own.  You  can  scarcely  believe  how 
the  love  and  enjoyment  of  (^uiet  gprows  upon  me. 
One  of  my  great  indulgences  is  to  feel  myself  alone, 
but  to  know,  and  perhaps  hear,  that  a  whole  family, 
little  ones  and  great,  are  within  a  few  paces  of  me, 
and  that  I  can  see  them  when  I  please— this  is  a 
grandpapa's  luxury.  Miss  Caroline  1 

**  I  have  to  thank  my  friends  for  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  as  well  as  comfortable  rooms  you  could 
desire.  I  look  from  my  window  upon  the  Avon 
and  its  wooded  and  rocky  bounds — the  trees  yet 
green.  A  vessel  is  sailing  down,  and  here  comes  a 
steamer  (Irish,  I  suppose).  I  have  in  view  the 
end  of  the  Cliff  to  the  right,  and  on  my  left  a  wide 
and  varied  prospect  over  Bristol,  as  fkr  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  and  at  present  the  novelty  makes  it  very 
interesting.  Clifton  was  always  a  favourite  place 
witii  me.  I  have  more  strength  and  more  spirits 
since  my  arrival  at  this  place,  and  do  not  despair 
of  giving  a  good  account  of  my  excursion  on  my 
return. 

**  1  believe  there  is  a  fVmd  of  good  sense  as  well 

4  Hia  danghter-in-Iaw. 
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as  moral  feeling  in  the  people  of  this  country ;  and 
if  ministers  proceed  steadily,  give  up  some  points, 
and  be  firm  m  essentials,  there  will  be  a  union  of 
sentiment  on  this  great  subject  of  reform  by  and 
by ;  at  least,  the  good  and  well-meaning  will  drop 
their  minor  differences  and  be  united. 

**  So  you  have  been  reading  my  almost  forgotten 
stories — Lad^  Barbara  and  ELlen  I  I  protest  to  you 
their  origin  is  lost  to  me,  and  I  must  read  them 
myself  before  I  can  apply  your  remarks.  But  I 
am  glad  yon  have  mentioned  the  subject,  because 
I  have  to  observe  that  there  are,  in  my  recess  at 
home,  where  they  have  been  long  undisturbed, 
another  series  of  such  stories, — in  number  and 

?uantity  sufficient  for  an  octavo  volume;  and  as 
suppose  they  are  much  like  the  former  in  exe- 
cution, and  sufficiently  different  in  events  and 
characters,  they  may  hereafter,  in  peaceable  times, 
be  worth  something  to  you ;  and  the  more,  because 
I  shall,  whatever  is  mortal  of  me,  be  at  rest  in  the 
chancel  of  Trowbridge  church ;  for  the  works  of 
authors  departed  are  generally  received  with  some 
favour,  partly  as  they  are  old  acquaintances,  and  in 
part  because  there  can  be  no  more  of  them." 

This  letter  was  our  first  intimation  that  my 
father  had  any  more  poems  quite  prepared  for 
the  press ; — little  did  we  at  that  moment  dream 
that  we  should  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
telling  him,  that  since  we  knew  of  their  exist- 
ence, he  might  as  well  indulge  us  with  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  them  read  by  himself.  On 
the  26th  of  the  same  October  he  thus  wrote  to 
me : — 

**  I  have  been  with  Mrs.  Hoare  at  Bristol,  where 
all  appears  still :  should  any  thing  arise  to  alarm, 
you  may  rely  upon  our  care  to  avoid  danger.  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  to  be  sure,  is  not  popular,  nor 
is  the  Bishop,  but  I  trust  that  both  will  be  safe 
from  violence— abuse  they  will  not  mind.  The 
Bishop  seems  a  good-humoured  man,  and,  except 
by  the  populace,  is  greatlv  admired. — I  am  sorry 
to  part  with  my  friends,  whom  I  cannot  reasonably 
expect  to  meet  often, — or,  more  reasonably  yet, 
whom  I  ought  to  look  upon  as  here  taking  our 
final  leave ;  but,  happily,  our  ignorance  of  our  time 
is  in  this  our  comfort, — that  let  friends  part  at  anv 
period  of  their  lives,  hope  will  whisper,  *  We  shall 
meet  again.'  " 

Happily,  he  knew  not  that  this  was  their  last 
meeting.  In  his  next  letter  he  speaks  of  the 
memorable  riots  of  Bristol — the  most  alarming 
of  the  sort  since  those  recorded  in  his  own 
London  diar^,  of  1780 — and  which  he  had 
evidently  anticipated. 

**  Bristol,  I  suppose,  never,  in  the  most  turbulent 
times  of  old,  witneased  such  outrage.  Queen's 
Square  is  but  half  standing ;  half  is  a  smoking  ruin. 
As  you  may  be  apprehensive  for  my  safetv,  it  is 
right  to  let  you  know  that  my  friends  and  I  are 
undisturbed,  except  by  our  fears  for  the  progress 
of  this  mob-government,  which  is  already  some- 
what broken  into  parties,  who  wander  stupidly 
about,  or  sleep  wherever  they  &11  wearied  with 
their  work  and  their  indulgence.    The  military 


are  now  in  considerable  force,  and  many  men  are 
sworn  in  as  constables :  many  volunteers  are  met 
in  Clifton  churchyard,  with  white  round  one  arm, 
to  distinguish  them ;  some  with  guns,  and  the  rest 
with  bludgeons.  The  Mayor's  house  has  been 
destroyed,— the  Bishop's  palace  plundered,  but 
whether  burnt  or  not  I  do  not  know.  This  morn- 
ing, a  party  of  soldiers  attacked  the  crowd  in  the 
Square;  some  lives  were  lost,  and  the  mob  dis- 
persed, whether  to  meet  again  is  doubtful.  It  has 
been  a  dreadful  time,  but  we  may  reasonably  hope 
it  is  now  over.  People  are  frightened  certainly — 
and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  evident  these  poor  wretches 
would  plunder  to  the  extent  of  their  power.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  bum  the  cathedral,  but  fkiled. 
Many  lives  were  lost  To  attempt  any  other 
subject  now  would  be  fruitless.  We  can  think, 
speak,  and  write  only  of  our  fears,  hopes,  or  troubles. 
I  would  have  gone  to  Bristol  to-day,  but  Mrs.  Hoare 
was  unwilling  that  I  should.  She  thought,  and 
perhaps  rightly,  that  clergymen  were  marked 
objects.  1  therefore  only  went  about  half  way, 
and  of  course  could  learn  but  little.  All  now  is 
quiet  and  well." 

Leaving  his  most  valued  friends  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  my  father  came  to  Puekle- 
church,  so  improved  in  health  and  strength,  that 
his  description  of  himself  would  have  been 
deemed  the  effect  of  mere  enntd,  except  by  those 
who  know  the  variableness  of  age — the  tem- 
porary strength, — the  permanent  weakness.  Ho 
g reached  at  both  my  churches  the  following 
unday,  in  a  voice  so  firm  and  loud,  and  in  a 
manner  so  impressive,  that  I  was  congratulated 
on  the  power  ho  manifested  at  that  advanced 
stage  of  life,  and  was  much  comforted  with  the 
indications  of  a  long  protracted  decline.  1  said, 
"  Why,  Sir,  I  will  venture  a  good  sum  that  you 
will  be  assisting  me  ten  years  hence." — **  Ten 
weeks,"  was  his  answer— and  that  was  almost 
literally  the  period  when  he  ceased  to  assist  any 
one.  He  left  us  after  ii  fortnight,  and  returned 
to  Trowbridge.  On  the  7th  of  January  be 
wrote, — 

**  I  do  not  like  drowsiness— mine  is  an  old  man*8 
natural  infirmity,  and  that  same  old  man  creeps  upoo 
me  more  and  more.  I  cannot  walk  him  away :  be 
gets  old  on  the  memory,  and  my  poor  little  accounts 
never  come  ri^ht  Let  me  nevertheless  be  thankful : 
I  have  very  little  pain.  'T  is  true,  from  a  stifihess 
in  my  mouth,  I  read  prayers  before  we  take  our 
breakfast  with  some  difficulty ;  but  that  being  over, 
I  feel  very  little  incommoded  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  We  are  all  in  health,  for  I  will  not  call  my 
lassitude  and  stupidity  by  the  name  of  illness. 
Like  Lear,  I  am  a  poor  old  man  and  foolish,  but 
happily  1  have  no  daughter  who  vexes  me." 

In  the  coarse  of  this  month,  I  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  staved  with  him  three  or  four  days ; 
and  if  I  had  been  satisfied  with  the  indications 
of  his  improved  health  when  at  Pucklcchurch, 
I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  him  still 
stronger  and  in  better  spirits  than  I  had  wit- 
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nessed  for  the  last  three  years.  He  had  become 
perceptibly  stouter  in  that  short  interval:  he 
took  bis  meals  with  a  keen  appetite,  and  walked 
in  a  more  apright  position ;  and  there  were  no 
counter-tokens  to  excite  our  suspicions.  It  is 
true,  he  observed  that  he  did  not  like  the  in- 
crease of  flesh ;  but  this  was  said  in  that  light 
cheerful  manner,  which  imported  no  serious 
fears.  On  the  29th,  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  brother,  stating  that  he  had  caught  a  sharp 
cold,  accompanied  with  oppression  in  the  chest 
and  pain  in  the  forehead,  for  which  he  had  been 
bled.  He  added,  that  my  father  felt  relieved, 
and  that  he  would  write  again  immediately; 
bat  on  the  following  morning,  while  I  was 
expecting  an  account  of  hb  amendment,  a  chaise 
drove  to  the  door,  which  my  brother  had  sent 
me  to  save  time.  In  fact,  all  hope  of  recovery 
was  already  over. 

I  had  once  before  seen  him,  as  I  have  already 
described,  under  nearly  similar  circumstances, 
when,  if  he  was  not  in  extreme  danger,  he 
evidently  thought  he  was.  He  had  then  said, 
**  Unless  some  great  change  takes  place,  I  cannot 
recover,"  and  had  orderad  my  mother*s  grave 
to  be  kept  open  to  receive  him.  I  asked  myself, 
Will  he  bear  the  shock  now  as  firmly  as  he  did 
then?  I  feared  he  would  not;  because  he 
must  be  aware  that  such  a  change  as  had  then 
ensued  was  next  to  impossible  under  the  present 
disorder  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven ;  and  be- 
cause, whenever  he  had  parted  with  any  of  us 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  he  had  been  much 
affected,  evidently  from  the  thought  that  it 
might  be  the  last  meeting.  I  ereatly  feared, 
th^fore,  that  his  spirits  would  be  woefully 
depressed — that  the  love  of  life  might  remain  in 
all  its  force,  and  that  the  dread  of  death  might 
be  strong  and  distressing.  I  now  state  witli 
feelings  of  indescribable  thankfulness,  that  I 
had  l^n  foreboding  a  weight  of  evil  that  was 
not ;  and  that  we  hm  only  to  lament  his  bodiiy 
sufferings  and  our  incalculable  loss. 

During  the  days  that  preceded  his  departure, 
we  had  not  one  painful  feeling  arising  from  the 
state  of  his  ndnd.  That  was  more  firm  than  I 
ever  remembered  under  any  circumstances.  He 
knew  there  was  no  chance  of  his  recovery,  and 
yet  he  talked  at  intervals  of  his  death,  and  of 
certain  consequent  arrangements,  with  a  strong 
complacent  voice ;  and  bade  us  all  adieu  without 
the  least  Altering  of  the  tongue  or  moisture  of 
the  eye.  The  awfulness  of  death,  apprehended 
by  his  capacious  mind,  must  have  bad  a  tendency 
to  ahsord  other  feelings  ;  vet  was  he  calm  and 
unappalled ;— and  intervals  of  oblivion,  under 
the  appearance  of  sleep,  softened  his  sufferings 
and  administered  an  opiate  to  his  fiftculties.  One 
of  his  cfaaracterisdcs, — exuberance  of  thought, 
seemed  sometimes,  even  when  pleased,  as  if  it 
oppressed  him ;  and  in  this  last  illness,  when  he 
was  awdke,  his  mind  worked  with  astonishing 


rapidity.  It  was  not  delirium ;  for  on  our  re- 
calling his  attention  to  present  objects,  he  would 
speak  with  perfect  rationality;  but,  when  un- 
interrupted, the  greater  portion  of  his  waking 
hours  were  passed  in  rapid  soliloauies  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  the  chain  of  whicn,  from  his' 
impenect  utterance  (when  he  did  not  exert  him- 
self), we  were  unable  to  follow.  We  seldom  in- 
terrupted the  course  that  nature  was  taking,  or 
brought  him  to  the  efibrt  of  connected  discourse, 
except  to  learn  how  we  could  assist  or  relieve 
him.  But  as  in  no  instance  (except  in  a  final 
lapse  of  memory)  did  we  discover  the  least 
irrationality — so  there  was  no  despondency  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  cheerful  expressions  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  use,  were  heard  from 
time  to  time ;  nay,  even  that  elevation  of  the 
inner  dde  of  the  eyebrows,  which  occasionally 
accompanied  some  humorous  observation  in  the 
days  of  his  health,  occurred  once  or  twice  after 
every  hope  of  life  was  over.  But,  if  we  were 
thankful  for  his  firmness  of  mind,  we  had  to 
lament  the  strength  of  his  constitution.  I  was 
not  aware  how  powerful  it  was  till  tried  by 
this  disease.  I  said,  <*  It  is  your  great  strength 
which  causes  this  suffering.'*  He  replied,  '*  But 
it  is  a  greeX  price  to  pay  for  it." 

On  one  essential  subject  it  would  be  wrong  to 
be  silent.  I  have  stated,  that  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  considerations  had  had  an  increas- 
t>k7  influence  over  him  mind.  The  growth  had 
been  ripening  with  his  age,  and  was  especially 
perceptible  in  his  later  years.  With  regard  to 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  he  was  always  mani- 
festiy  pained  if,  when  absent  fVom  home  on  a 
Sunday,  he  had  been  induced  to  neglect  either 
the  morning  or  evening  services :  in  his  private 
devotions,  as  his  housdiold  can  testify,  tie  was 
most  exemplary  and  earnest  up  to  the  period  of 
his  attack;  yet  at  that  time,  when  fear  often 
causes  the  first  real  prayer  to  be  uttered,  then 
did  he,  as  it  were,  confine  himself  to  the  inward 
workings  of  his  pious  and  resigned  spirit,  occa- 
sionally, however,  betrayed  by  aspirations  most 
applicable  to  his  circumstances.  Among  the  intel- 
ligible fragments  that  can  neverbe  forgotten,  were 
frequent  exclamations  of,  *'  My  time  is  short ;  it 
is  well  to  be  prepared  for  death."  **  Lucy," — 
this  was  the  affectionate  servant  that  attended 
along  with  his  sons, — **  dear  Lucy,  be  earnest 
in  prayer  I  May  you  see  your  children's  chil- 
dren. From  time  to  time  he  expressed  great 
fear  that  we  were  all  over-exerting  ourselves  in 
sitting  up  at  night  with  him ;  but  the  last  night 
he  said,  "  Have  patience  with  me — it  will  soon 
be  over. — Stay  with  me,  Lucy,  till  I  am  dead, 
and  then  let  others  take  care  of  me."  This 
night  was  most  distressing.  The  changes  of 
posture  sometimes  necessary,  cave  him  extreme 
pain,  and  he  said,  **  This  is  shocking."  Then 
again  he  became  exhausted,  or  his  mind  wandered 
in  a  troubled  sleep.    Awaking  a  little  refreshed. 
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he  held  out  his  hand  to  us,  saying*— as  if  he  felt 
it  niight  be  the  last  opportunitv^  <*  God  bless 
you — be  good,  and  come  to  me !"  Even  then, 
though  we  were  all  overpowered,  and  lost  all 
self-command,  he  continued  firm.  His  coun- 
tenance now  began  to  vary  aud  alter.  Once, 
however,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it 
lighted  up  wijth  an  indescribable  exprcj^ion  of 
ioy,  as  he  appeared  to  be  looking  at  something 
before  him,  and  uttered  these  words,  ^*That 
blessed  book  r 

Ailer  another  considerable  interval  of  appar^t 
insensibility,  he  awoke,  and  said,  in,  a  tone  so 
melancholy,  that  it  ranar  in  my  ears  for  weeks 
after,  **  I  thought  it  had  been  all  over,"  with 
such  an  emphasis  on  the  a/7/  Afterwards  he 
said,  "  I  cannot  see  you  now."  When,  I  said, 
**  We  shall  soon  follow  ;**  he  answered,  **  Yes, 
vest"  I  mentioned  his  exemplary  fortitude; 
but  he  appeared  unwilling  to  have  any  good 
ascribed  to  himself. 

When  the  incessant  presents  and  enquiries  of 
his  friends  in  the  town  were  mentioned,  he  said, 
<'  What  a  trouble  I  am  to  them  all  I"  And  m 
the  course  of  the  night,  these  most  consolatory 
words  were  distinctly  heard^  *'  All  is  well  at 
last  I"  Soon  after,  he  said,  imperfectly,  "  You 
must  make  an  entertunment ;"  meaning  for  his 
kind  Trowbridge  friends  after  his  departure. 
These  were  the  last  intelligible  words  I  heard. 
Lucy,  who  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  leave 
him,  day  or  night,  and  was  close  by  him  when 
he  died,  says  that  the  last  words  he  uttered  were, 
''  God  bless  you— God  bless  you !" 

About  one  o'clock  he  became  apparently 
torpid;  and  I  left  him  with  my  brotner,  re- 
questing to  be  called  instantly,  in  case  of  the  least 
returning  sensibility, — but  it  never  returned.  As 
my  broUier  was  watching^  his  countenance  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  rattling  in  the 
throat  was  heard  once,  and  twice,  but  the  third 
or  fourth  time  all  was  over. 

The  shutters  of  the  shops  in  the  town  were 
half  closed,  as  soon  as  his  death  was  known. 
On  the  day  of  his  funeral,  ninety-two  of  the 
principsd  inhabitants,  including  all  the  dissent- 
ing ministers,  assembling  of  their  own  accord  in 
the  school-room,  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
The  shops  on  this  day  were  again  closed  :  the 
streets  crowded;  the  three  galleries  and  the 
organ-lofl  were  himg  with  black  cloth,  as  well 
as  the  pulpit  and  chancel.  The  choir  was  in 
mourning — the  other  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  in  their  seats  and  in  mourning — the  church 
was  full— the  effect  appalling.  The  terrible  so- 
lemnity seems  yet  recent  while  I  write.  The 
leader  of  the  choir  selected  the  following  beau- 
tiful anthem : — 

**  When  the  ear  heard  him,  then  it  bleved  him ; 
And  when  the  eye  mw  him,  it  gave  witne«  of  him. 
He  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  the  fktherlen,  and  him 

that  had  none  to  help  him  : 
Kindnea  and  meekneM  and  comfort  were  In  hia  tongue.** 


The  worthy  master  of  the  Free  and  l^inday 
school  at  Trowbridge,  Mr.  NighUngale,  on  the 
Sunday  after  his  funeral,  delivered  an  impressive 
address  to  the  numerous  children  under  hia 
caro,  on  the  death  of  their  aged  and  affectionate 
minister.  It  was  printed,  and  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  "  *  Poor  Mr.  Crabbe,'  said  a 
little  girl,  the  other  day,  very  simply,  ^'poor 
Mr,  Crabbe  will  never  aotmm  puhnt  any  more 
unth  his  white  head*  Pf o I  my  children,  that 
hoary  head — found,  as  may  yours  and  mine  be 
found  1 — in  the  ways  of  righteousness  and  peace, 
is  gone  to  rest ;  but  his  memory  is  embalmed  in 
the  house  of  our  God.  Sacred  is  the  honoured 
dust  that  sleeps  beside  yonder  altar.  Is  there 
one  of  you  wno  has  not  experienced  hia  kind- 
ness?— who  has  not  seen  his  eyes  beam  with 
pleasure  to  hear  you  repeat  'Tb^  kingdom 
come  ;  Thy  will  be  done  r  Religiously  Keep 
the  Bibles  he  gave  you;  and  when  you  read 
these  words  of  your  &iviour — *  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you —and  when  I  come,  I  will  re- 
ceive you  to  myself '—think  of  your  afiectionate 
minister,  and  that  these  were  his  dying  words 
— *  Be  good  and  come  to  me.'  " 

Soon  after  his  funeral,  some  of  the  principal 
parishioners  met,  in  order  to  form  a  committee, 
to  erect  a  monument  over  his  grave  in  the 
chancel :  and  when  his  family  begg^  to  con- 
tribute to  the  generous  undertaking,  it  was  not 
permitted.  "They  desired,"  it  was  observed 
by  their  respected  chairman,'  '*  to  testify  their 
regard  to  him  as  a  friend  and  a  minister."  And, 
I  trust,  his  children's  children  will  be  taught  to 
honour  those  who,  by  their  deep  sense  of  his 
worthy  have  given  so  strong  a  token  of  their  own 
worthmess. 

The  subscriptions  to  his  monument  being 
sufficiently  hu*ge  to  sanction  the  commission  5^ 
the  work  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Baillie,  he  finished 
it  in  July,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  church, 
August,  1833.  The  eminent  artist  himself 
generously  contributed  the  marble. 

A  figure  admirably  represents  the  dying  poet 
casting  his  eyes  on  the  sacred  volume  ;  two 
celestud  beings  are  looking  on,  as  if  awaiting 
his  departure :  on  the  opposite  page  is  the  short 
and  beautiful  inscription,  judiciously  expressed 
in  his  own  native  tongue. 

It  is  the  custom  to  close  a  biographical  work 
with  a  summary  of  character.  I  must  leave  the 
reader  of  these  pages  to  supply  this  for  himself. 
I  conclude  with  simply  transcribing  a  few  verses 
— ascribed  to  an  eminent  pen,'— which  appeared 
in  print  shortly  after  my  dear  and  venerated 
father's  departure  : — 

**  Farewell,  dear  Crabbs  I  thoa  meekeit  of  mankind. 
With  heart  all  fervour,  and  all  atrength  of  mind. 

*  Mr.  Waldron.  hia  young  Mend  and  advlaer,  now  like 
himself  numbered  with  the  departed.  He  died,  nnivenally 
beloved  and  lamented,  April,  1H3S,  a  year  and  two  montiu 
after  my  fkther. 

*  John  Duncan,  Bk}.,  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
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With  tendered  sympathy  for  others'  woes, 
Fearleas,  all  gaile  and  malioe  to  expose : 
Steadlkst  of  purpose  in  piusait  of  right. 
To  drag  fiorth  dark  hypocrisy  to  light. 
To  t»and  Ih'  oppressor,  and  to  shaine  the  proad. 
To  shield  Uie  righteous  from  tlie  slanderous  ero«'d ; 
To  error  lenient  and  to  fhiilty  mild. 
Repentance  ever  was  thy  welcome  child : 
In  every  state,  as  husband,  parent,  friend. 
Scholar,  or  bard,  thou  oonldst  the  Christian  blend. 


Thy  verse  from  Nature's  face  each  feature  drew. 

Each  lovely  charm,  each  mole  and  wrinkle  too. 

No  dreamy  incidents  of  wild  romance. 

With  whirUng  shadows,  wilder'd  minds  entrance ; 

But  plain  realities  the  mind  engage. 

With  pictured  warnings  through  each  polished  page. 

Hogarth  of  Song  I  be  this  thy  perfect  praise :~ 

Thtth  prompted,  and  Truth  imrifled  thy  lays ; 

The  Ood  of  Truth  has  given  thy  verse  and  thee 

Truth's  holy  palm— His  Immortality.** 


8ACBED  TO  THE  MEMORY 
OF 

THE  REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE,  LL.B., 

WHO  DIED  FEBRUARY  THE  THIRD,  1832, 

IN  THE  SEVENTY-EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE,  AND  THE 

NINETEENTH  OF  HIS  SERVICES  AS  RECTOR 

OF  THIS  PARISH. 

BORN  IN  HUMBLE  LIFE,  HE  MADE  HIMSELF  WHAT  HE  WAS. 

BY  THE  FORCE  OF  HIS  GENIUS^ 

HE  BROKE  THROUGH  THE  OBSCURITY  OF  HIS  BIRTH 

YET  NEVER  CEASED  TO  FEEL  FOR  THE 

LESS  FORTUNATE; 

ENTERING  (AS  HIS  WORKS  CAN  TESTIFY)  INTO 

THE  SORROWS  AND  DEPRIVATIONS 

OF  THE  POOREST  OF  HIS  PARISHIONERS; 

AND  SO  DISCHARGING  THE  DUTIES  OF  HIS  STATION  AS 

A  MINISTER  AND  A  MAGISTRATE, 

AS  TO  ACQUIRE  THE  RESPECT  AND  ES^FEBM 

OF  ALL  HIS  NEIGHBOURS. 

AS  A  WRITER,  HE  IS  WELL  DESCRIBED  BY  A  GREAT 

CONTEMPORARY  AS 

"  NATURE'S  STERNEST  PAINTER,  YET  HER  BEST." 


TUB   END  OP  THE   LIFE. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  POEMS. 


The  Poetical  Works  open  with  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  ^lat  collection  of  Poems,  by  Mr.  Crabbe, 
which 'appeared  in  1807;  and  which  induded  "  The  Library,"  originally  published  in  1781 ;  **  The 
Village,"  in  1783;  and  *<  The  Newspaper,"  in  1785 ;~t(^ther  with  four  then  new  poems;  viz.,  *'The 
Parish  Register,"  "  The  Birth  of  Flattery,"  "  Sir  Eustace  Grey,"  and  •*  The  Hall  of  Justice."  The 
Authors  Preihce  to  the  same  collection,  of  1807,  is  next  given;  and  then  follow  the  Poems  which  it 
embraced ;  now  for  the  first  time  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written. 

The  original  draft  of  **  The  Library,"  as  first  shown  to  Mr.  Burke,  has  been  found  among  Mr. 
^Crabbe*s  MSS.,  and  the  various  readings  supplied  fh>m  this  and  other  sources,  together  with  explanatory 
matter  of  Afferent  kinds,  are  appended  to  the  present  pages  in  notes  dbtinguished  by  brackets. 

In  imitation  of  the  example  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  coUecttve  edition  of  his  Poetical 
Works,  an  Appendix  is  added  to  this  volume,  containing  various  juvenile  Poems  by  Mr.  Crabbe,  some 
firom  his  MSS.,  others  from  two  anonymous  publications  which  have  now  become  extremely  scarce. 
These'early  essays  cannot  detract  from  the  &me  of  his  maturer  productions ;  and  illustrating,  as  they  do^ 
in  a  striking  manner,  the  progress  of  the  Author's  taste  and  talents,  they  may  ftumish  both  encourage- 
ment and  warning  to  the  young  aspirant  in  the  art  of  poetry.  They  are,  however,  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  personal  character  of  the  author  himself;  the  purification  of  his  heart 
fh>m  youthfol  errors  under  the  influence  of  virtuous  love,  and  an  awakened  sense  of  religious  obligation; 
and  the  struggles  of  h'ls  mind  during  the  period  of  what,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  calls  **  his  dutreu,'* 

Between  the  dose  of  **  The  Borough,"  and  the  commencement  of  the  **  Tales,"  the  Editor  has  been 
induced  to  insert  a  few  Occanonal  Pieces,  never  before  prmted,  which  have  been  recentiy  found  among 
Mr.  Crabbe's  note-books,  or  supplied  by  the  kind  attention  of  his  fiiends— and  one  poem  of  greater  im- 
portance, composed  in  the  same  measure  with  **  Sir  Eustace  Grey,"  and  entitied  **  The  World  (fDrmms," 
This  performance,  though  it  may  not,  perhaps,  have  recdved  the  last  polish  which  the  Author  oould  have 
given  it,  i^ypears  to  the  Editor  so  characteristic  of  his  highest  genius,  that  it  could  not  be  omitted  withoat 
injustice  to  his  memory. 
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Ipoe  per  AnaoniM  iEneU  carmliu  gentea 
Qui  soiuit,  Ingenti  qui  nomine  polsat  Olympum  ; 
MaBoniumqae  wnem  Romano  prorocat  ore : 
Poraitan  illioa  nemoris  latulnet  in  umbrfi 
Quod  canit,  et  ateriU  Untam  canUwaet  aveni 
Ignotua  populi ;  tl  Miecenate  careret. 

Luc  AN.  Paneg.  ad  Piwaes, 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HENRY-RICHARD  FOX, 

LORD  HOLLAND, 


OF  HOLLAND   IN  UNCOLNSHIBE ;    LORD  HOLLAND,   OF  FOXLBT ; 
SOCIETY   OF  ANnQUARIBS. 


AND  FELLOW   OF  THE 


Mt  Lord, 
That  the  kmgcst  poem  in  this  collection  *  was  honoured  hy  the  notice  of  your  Lordship's  right  honour- 
able mnd  ever-yalued  relation,  Mr.  Fox ;  that  it  should  be  the  last  which  engaged  his  attention ;  and 
that  some  parts  of  it  were  marked  with  his  approbation ;  are  circumstances  productive  of  better  hopes 
of  ultimate  success  than  I  had  dared  to  entertain  before  I  was  gratified  with  a  knowledge  of  them :  and 
the  hope  thus  raised  leads  me  to  ask  permission  that  I  may  dedicate  this  book  to  your  Lordship,  to 
whom  that  truly  great  and  greatly  lamented  personage  was  so  nearly  allied  in  fiunily,  so  closely  bound 
in  afibction,  and  in  whose  mind  presides  the  same  critical  taste  which  he  exerted  to  the  delight  of  all 
who  heard  him.  He  doubtless  united  with  his  unequalled  abilities  a  ftmd  of  good-nature ;  and  this 
possibly  led  him  to  speak  £ivourably  of,  and  give  satisfaction  to,  writers  with  whose  productions  he 
might  not  be  entirely  satisfied :  nor  must  I  allow  myself  to  suppose  his  desire  of  obliging  was  with- 
holden,  when  he  honoured  any  efibrt  of  mine  with  his  approbation :  but,  my  Lord,  as  there  was  discri- 
mination in  the  opinion  he  gave ;  as  he  did  not  veil  indiffiBrence  for  insipid  mediocrity  of  composition 
under  any  general  expression  of  cool  approval :  I  allow  myself  to  draw  a  favourable  conclusion  from 
the  verdict  of  one  who  had  the  superiority  of  intellect  few  wotdd  dispute,  which  he  made  manifest 
by  a  force  of  eloquence  peculiar  to  himself;  whose  excellent  judgment  no  one  of  his  friends  found 
cause  to  distrust,  and  whose  acknowledged  candour  no  enemy  had  the  temerity  to  deny.* 


1  [**  The  Pferiah  Regiiiter  **  was  the  longeat  poem  in  the 
Towme,  pablished  in  1807,  to  which  this  dedication  waa 
preaxed.J 

*  I  **  Mr.  Pox'a  memory  aeema  nerer  to  have  been  oppreved 
by  the  nvmber,  or  distracted  by  the  variety,  of  the  materials 
which  he  had  gradoally  aocamalated.    Never,  indeed,  will 


his  companions Ibrset  tlie  readiness,  correctness,  and  glowing 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  repeated  the  noblest  passages  in 
tb«  best  English,  French,  and  Italian  poets,  and  m  the  best 


epic  and  dnunatic  writers  of  antiquity.    He  read  the 
celebrated  aotbors  of  Greece  and  Home,  not  only  with  exqol- 


site  taste,  bat  with  philological  precision;  and  tlie  mind 
which  haa  been  employed  in  balancing  the  (ate  of  Itingdoms, 
seemed  occasionally,  like  that  of  Casar,  when  he  wrote  upon 
grammatical  analogy,  to  put  forth  its  whole  might  upon  the 
stmctnre  of  sentences,  the  etymology  of  words,  the  import  of 
particles,  the  quantity  of  syllables,  and  all  the  nicer  distinc- 
tions of  those  metrical  canons,  which  some  of  our  ingenious 
countrymen  have  laid  down  for  the  different  kinds  of  verso 
in  the  learned  languages.  Even  in  these  subordinate  accom- 
plishments, he  was  wliolly  exempt  from  pedantry.  He  could 
amuse  without  ostentation,  while  he  instructed  without  arro- 
gance."—Park.J 
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With  such  encooragement,  I  present  my  book  to  your  Lordship :  the  "  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lope  de  Vega  "  '  lims  taught  me  what  I  am  to  expect ;  I  there  perceive  how  your  Lordship 
can  write,  and  am  there  taught  how  you  can  judge  of  writers  :  my  faults,  however  numerous,  I  know, 
will  none  of  them  escape  through  inattention,  nor  wiU  any  merit  be  lost  for  want  of  discernment :  my 
verses  are  before  him  who  has  written  elegantly,  who  has  judged  with  accuracy,  and  who  has  given 
unequivocal  proof  of  abilities  in  a  work  of  difficulty, — a  translation  of  poetry,  which  few  persons  in 
this  kingdom  are  able  to  read,^  and  in  the  estimation  of  talents  not  hitherto  justly  appreciated.  In 
this  view,  I  cannot  but  feel  some  apprehension :  but  I  know  also,  that  your  Lordship  is  apprised  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  writing  well ;  that  you  will  make  much  allowance  for  failures,  if  not  too  fre- 
quently repeated ;  and,  as  you  can  accurately  discern,  so  you  will  readily  approve,  all  the  better  and 
more  happy  efforts  of  one,  who  places  the  highest  value  upon  your  Lordship's  approbation,  and  who 
has  the  honour  to  be, 

Mr  LoBD, 

Your  Lordship's  most  fkithful 

and  obliged  humble  servant, 

Geo.  Crabbe. 
MuMtorh  Sept.  1807. 


PREFACE  TO  POEMS  PUBLISHED  IN  1807. 


About  twenty-five  vears  since  was  jmblished  a 
poem  called  **The  Library;*'  which,  in  no  long 
time,  was  followed  by  two  others,  *♦  The  Vilhige,^ 
and  *'  The  Newspaper :"  these,  with  a  few  altera- 
tions and  ad^tions,  are  here  reprinted ;  and  are 
accompanied  by  a  poem  of  greater  length,  and 
several  shorter  attempts,  now,  for  the  first  time, 
before  the  public ;  whose  reception  of  them  creates 
in  their  author  somethioff  more  than  common  soli- 
citude, because  he  conceives  that,  with  the  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  of  these  latter  productions,  upon 
whatever  may  be  found  intrinsically  meritorious  or 
defective,  there  will  be  united  an  inquiry  into  the 
relative  degree  of  praise  or  blame  which  they  may 
be  thought  to  deserve,  when  compared  with  the 
more  early  attempts  of  the  same  writer. 

And  certunly,  were  it  the  principal  emplojrment 
of  a  man's  life  to  compose  verses,  it  might  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  continue  to  im- 


*  [Fine  pobliahed  In  1806.  A  new  edition  appeared  In 
1817,  to  which  was  added  **  An  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writinga  of  Guillen  de  Outro.**  **  No  name  among  the 
Spanish  poeta,"  taya  Mr.  Soiitbey, "  ia  ao  generally  Icnown  out 
of  ita  own  country  as  that  of  Lope  de  Vega,  but  it  ia  only  the 
name :  and  perhapa  no  author,  whose  reputation  Is  so  widely 
extended,  his  been  so  little  read.  The  good  fortune,  how- 
ever, of  this  *  phoinix  of  Spain '  has  not  wholly  forsaken  him ; 
and  he  has  been  aa  happy  now  in  a  biographer,  aa  he  waa 
during  his  life  in  obtaining  the  patronage  of  toe  great  and  the 
fkvour  of  the  pubUc."] 

*  {**  For  about  a  hundred  yeara,  Firench  had  been  the  only 
literature  which  obtained  any  attention  in  this  country.  Now 
and  then  aome  worthleas  production  was  *  done  into  English 
by  a  Person  of  Quality,'  and  a  few  siclily  dramatists  imported 
stage  plots  and  re-manu(tetured  them  for  the  English  market ; 
making  of  leas  Talue,  by  their  bad  workmanship,  materials 
which  were  of  little  enough  Tslne  in  themselTes.  But  at  this 
time  a  revival  m-aa  beginning  ;  it  waa  brought  about,  not  by 
the  appearance  of  rreit  and  original  genius,  but  bv  awaken. 
Ing  the  publii!  to  the  merita  of  our  old  writers,  and  of  thoae  of 


prove  as  lonj^  as  he  continued  to  live ;  though,  even 
then,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  such  improve- 
ment would  follow ;  and,  perhaps,  prooft  might  be 
adduced  to  show  it  would  not :  but  when,  to  this 
**  idle  trade, "  is  added  some  ••  caUing," '  with 
superior  claims  upon  his  time  and  attention,  his 
progress  in  the  art  of  versification  will  probably  be 
in  proportion  neither  to  the  years  he  has  lived,  nor 
even  to  the  attempts  he  has  made. 

While  composing  the  first  published  of  these 
poems,*  the  author  was  honoured  with  the  notice 
and  assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Edmund  Burke :  part  of  it  was  written  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  the  whole  submitted  to  his  indgment ; 
receiving,  in  its  procress,  the  benefit  of  his  correc- 
tion :  I  hope,  therefore,  to  obtain  pardon  of  the 
reader,  if  1  eagerly  seize  the  occasion,  and,  after  so 
Ions  a  silence,  endeavour  to  express  a  ^teM  sense 
of  the  benefits  1  have  received  fh>m  this  gentleman. 


other  coontriea.  The  former  task  was  elTeeted  by  Percy  and 
Warton  :  the  latter  it  waa  Hayley's  fortune  to  perftma.  A 
greater  eflTeot  was  produced  upon  the  rising  geneimtion  of 
scholars,  by  the  notes  to  his  ^say  on  Epic  Poetry,  than  by 
any  other  contemporary  work,  the  Relics  of  Ancient  Poetry 
alone  excepted.  A  most  gratifying  proof  of  thb  wm  aflbnied 
him  thiitv  years  after  theae  notes  were  published,  when  he 
received  from  I^rd  Holland  a  preaent  of  the  *  Lifb  ot  Lope  de 
Vega,*  and  a  letter  saying,  that  what  Hayley  had  there 
written  concerning  the  Araucana,  had  induced  him  to  leara 
the  Spanish  language.  And  this  waa  fallowed  by  an  act  of 
anbstantial  kindncM  on  his  Lordship's  part,  in  proonring  an 
appointment  for  one  of  the  author's  relations.  There  are 
many  peraona  who  might  make  tlie  same  acknowledgment  m 
IxMd  Holland,  though  few  who  have  pursued  the  stody 
of  that  fertile  literature  with  such  distinguished  snnrfim/* 
SoCTHir.J 

I  [*«  I  left  no  caUing  for  this  Idle  trade, 

No  duty  broke,  no  fcther  dlaobey'd."— Pops.] 

«  ["TheUbrary.'T 
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who  was  solidtoos  for  my  more  essential  interests, 
as  well  as  benerolently  anxious  for  my  credit  as  a 
writer. 

I  will  not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  his  extra- 
ordinary abilities ;  it  would  be  vanity,  it  would  be 
weakness,  in  me  to  believe  that  I  could  make  them 
better  known  or  more  admired  than  they  now  are ; 
but  of  his  private  worth,"  of  his  wishes  to  do 
good,  of  his  afibbility  and  condescension ;  his  readi- 
ness to  lend  assistance  when  he  knew  it  was  wanted, 
and  his  deli6;ht  to  ^ve  praise  where  he  thought  it 
was  deservea;  of  these  I  may  write  with  some  pro- 
priety. All  know  that  his  powers  were  vast,  his 
acquirements  various ;  and  1  take  leave  to  add,  that 
he  applied  Uiem  with  unremitted  attention  to  those 
objects  which  he  believed  tended  to  the  honour  and 
welfkrelof  his  country.  But  it  may  not  be  so  gene- 
rally understood,  that  he  was  ever  assiduous  in  the 
more  private  duties  of  a  benevolent  nature ;  that  he 
delighted  to  give  encouragement  to  any  promise 


*  [Mzi.  MontAgn,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know,  and 
the  good  taste  to  admire,  Mr.  Borke  in  the  very  early  pajt  of 
hia  fife,  thus  apealu  of  him  In  one  of  her  letters :— **  I  ahall 
send  yon  a  *  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  BeautiAil/  by  Mr. 
Borke,  a  Mend  of  mine.  I  think  yon  will  find  him  an  ele- 
gant and  ingenioo*  writer.  He  ia  fkr  ftom  the  pert  pedantry 
and  aaauming  ignorance  of  modem  witlings,  bat  In  oonveiaa- 
tiMi  and  in  writing  an  ingenious  and  ingenuons  man.  modest 
and  delieate,  and  on  great  and  aerioos  sat»{ecta  Ml  of  that  re- 
wp&ct  and  veneration  which  a  good  mind  and  a  great  one  la 
sure  to  feel,  while  fools  rush  behind  the  altar  at  which  wise 
BMO  kneel  and  pay  mysterious  reverenee.**] 

*  [While  in  Dublin,  in  1768,  Burke's  attention  was  called 
to  a  Riendleat  young  adventurer,  who  had  Just  arrived  from 
Cork,  to  exhibit  a  pi^ure.  This  waa  fiarrv,  the  celebrated 
painter.  Borke  saw  him  fluently ;  examined  and  praised 
his  pietore ;  enquired  Into  his  views  and  future  prospects ; 
olTercd  him  a  passage  to  England ;  received  him»  as  he  after- 
waida  did  dabbe,  at  his  house  in  town ;  introduced  him  to 
the  principal  artists ;  and  procured  employment  for  him  to 
eopy  pktnres  under  Athenian  Sinart.  till  a  chance  in  his  own 
ciicamatancea  enabled  him  to  do  edll  more.  By  his  advice 
Barry  went  to  Italy  for  improvement  in  his  art,  and  while 
thoe  the  painter  was  chiefly  supported  by  his  munifleenoe. 
Bwry,  lilce  Crabbe,  acknowledgea  the  weight  of  his  obliga> 
tiensL  **  1  am  your  property,**  he  wrote  to  Borke ;  **  you  ouf  ht 
anrelv'  to  be  free  with  a  man  of  your  own  making,  who  nas 
foona  in  yoo,  fkther,  brother.  Mend,  every  thing." — See 
PuoB'a  lA/eo/Bwhe,  and  Cunminoham's  British  Fainten.} 

*  rHaving  already  brouffht  forward  a  painter  and  a  poet  of 
celebrity,  he  endeavoured  to  do  the  same  by  a  sculptor. 
Writing  to  Lord  Charlemont,  in  1 782,  he  says,—*'  1  And  that 
lrelan<^  amons  other  marks  of  her  Just  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Grattan,  intends  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  honour,  whidi  Is 
to  be  deeorated  with  sculpture.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  yon 
to  know,  that,  at  dils  time,  a  younff  man  of  Ireland  is  here, 
who,  I  really  think,  as  (kr  as  my  judgment  goes,  is  fhlly  equal 
to  onr  best  statnariea.  both  in  taste  and  execution.  If  yon 
enaplov  him,  vou  will  enooorase  the  rising  arts  in  the  decora- 
tion <w  the  rinng  virtue  of  Ireland ;  and  though  the  former, 
in  the  scale  of  things.  Is  inflnitely  below  the  latter,  there  is  a 
kind  of  relationship  between  than.  The  young  man's  name 
who  wishes  to  be  employed  Is  Hickey.**] 

<  [**  Bnrice,**  said  Johnson,  **  is  never  what  we  call  hum- 
dram ;  never  in  a  hurry  to  begin  conversation,  at  a  loas  to 
entry  H  on,  or  eager  to  leave  ofll  He  doea  not  talk  flrom  a 
deaire  of  distincikm,  but  because  his  mind  is  full."  The 
Doctor  often  delighted  to  say,  **  If  a  man  were  to  so  by 
dianee,  at  the  same  time  with  Borke,  onder  a  shed  to  shun  a 
abower,  he  would  say,  *  This  Is  an  extraordinary  man  I'  " — 
Cbokka's  Botwelt,^ 

7  rrbe  followinff  affecting  incident,  detailtfd  by  Mn.  Burke 
to  a  friend,  took  plaee  a  few  months  before  Mr.  Eiorke's  death. 


of  ability,^  and  assistance  to  any  appearance  of 
desert:^  to  what  purposes  he  employed  his  pen, 
and  with  what  eloquence  he  spake  in  the  senate, 
will  be  told  by  many,  who  yet  may  be  Ignorant  of 
the  solid  instruction,  as  well  as  the  fascinating 
pleasantry,  found  in  his  common  conversation  ,<^ 
amongst  ms  friends ;  and  his  affectionate  manners, 
amiable  disposition,^  and  zeal  for  their  happiness, 
which  he  manifested  in  the  hours  of  retirement  with 
his  fiunily. 

To  this  gentleman  I  was  indebted  for  my  know- 
ledge of  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds,  who  was  as  well 
known  to  his  ftiends  for  his  ^rpetual  fund  of  good 
humour  and  his  unceasing  wishes  to  oblige,  as  he 
was  to  the  public  for  the  extraordinary  productions 
of  his  pencil  and  his  pen.'  By  him  I  was  favoured 
with  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  honoured 
me  with  his  notice,  and  assisted  me,  as  Mr.  Boswell 
has  told,  with  remarks  and  emendations  for  a  poem 
I  was  about  to  publish.*    The  Doctor  had  been 

In  1797 :— *«  A  feeble  old  horse,  which  had  been  a  great 
fkvourite  with  the  Junior  Mr.  Burke,  and  his  constant  com- 
panion in  all  rural  loomeylngs  and  sports  when  both  were 
alike  heathfttl  and  vigorooa,  was  now.  in  his  age,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  master,  turned  out  to  take  the  run  of  the  park 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  ease,  with  strict  injunctions  to 
the  servants  that  he  should  neither  be  ridden  nor  molested  by 
any  one.  While  walking  one  day  In  aolitary  musing,  Bfr. 
Burke  perceived  this  worn-out  old  servant  come  close  np  to 
him,  and  at  length,  after  aome  moments  spent  In  viewing 
him.  followed  by  seeming  recollection  and  confidence, 
deliberately  rested  its  head  upon  his  boeom.  The  singularity 
of  the  action  itself :  the  remembrance  of  his  dead  son,  its  late 
master,  who  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts  at  all  times ;  and 
the  apparent  attachment  and  almost  intelligence  of  the  poor 
brute,  as  if  it  ooold  sympathiae  with  his  inward  sorrows ; 
mshing  at  once  into  his  mind,  totally  overpowered  his 
firmness,  and  throwing  his  arms  over  its  neck,  he  wept  long 
and  bitterly."] 

>  [This  great  painter  and  most  amiable  gentleman  died  in 
179S. "  Sir  Joahua  Reynolds  waa,  on  very  many  aecounu,  one 
of  the  most  memorable  men  of  his  time.  He  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  added  the  praln  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the 
other  glories  of  his  country.  In  taste,  in  grace,  in  fitcUity,  in 
happy  invention,  and  in  the  richness  and  harmony  of  colour- 
ing, ne  waa  equal  to  the  great  masters  of  the  renowned  a«es. 
In  portrait  he  went  beyond  them ;  for  he  communicated  to 
that  department  of  the  art.  in  which  Engllah  artists  axe  the 
most  engaged,  a  variety,  a  ikncy,  and  a  dignity,  derived  from 
the  higher  branches,  which  even  those  who  professed  them  in 
a  superior  manner,  did  not  always  preserve  when  they 
delineated  individual  nature.  His  portraits  remind  the 
spectator  of  the  invention  of  history,  and  of  the  amenitjr  of 
landscape.  In  painting  portraits,  he  appears  not  to  be  raised 
upon  that  platform,  but  to  descend  to  it  from  a  higher  sphere. 
His  paintings  illustrate  his  lessons,  and  his  lessons  seem  to 
have  been  derived  fKmi  his  palntinn.  He  possessed  the 
theory  as  perfectly  as  the  practice  of  his  art. . .  .In  Aill  happi- 
ness  of  foreign  and  domestic  flune,  admired  by  the  expert  in 
art,  and  by  the  learned  In  adence,  courted  by  the  ffreat. 
caressed  by  sovereign  powers,  and  celebrated  by  diistinguished 
poeta,  his  native  humility,  modesty,  and  candour  never 
forsook  him,  even  on  surprise  or  provocation ;  nor  was  the 
leiwt  degree  of  arrogance  or  assumption  visible  to  the  moat 

serotinising  eye  in  any  part  of  his  oonduct  or  discourse 

His  talents  of  every  kind— powerfril  from  nature,  and  not 
meanly  cultivated  by  letters— his  social  virtues  in  all  the  re- 
lations and  in  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered  him  the 
centre  of  a  very  great  and  unparalleled  variety  of  agreeable 
societies,  which  will  be  dissipated  bv  his  death.  He  had  too 
much  merit  not  to  provoke  some  Jealousy,  too  muoli  inno- 
cence to  provoke  any  enmity.  The  loas  of  no  man  of  his  time 
can  be  felt  with  more  sincere,  general,  and  unmixed  sorrow. 
Hail  I  and  fkreweU  I  "-Buhkx.J 

•  ;.9ee  anti,  p.  38  ;  and  Croker's  Boswell,  vol.  v.  p.  56.] 
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often  wearied  by  appHcatioDB,  and  did  not  readily 
comply  with  requests  for  his  opinion ;  not  from  any 
UDwillini^ness  to  oblige,  but  from  a  painfUl  conten- 
tion in  his  mind,  between  a  desire  of  ^ving  pleasure 
and  a  determination  to  speak  truth.  No  man  can,  I 
think,  publish  a  work  without  some  expectation  of 
satisfying  those  who  are  to  judge  of  its  merit:  but 
I  can,  with  the  utmost  regard  to  veracity,  speak  my 
fears,  as  predominating  over  every  pre-mdulged 
thought  ot  a  more  fkTourable  nature,  when  I  was 
told  that  a  judge  so  discerning  had  consented  to  read 
and  give  his  opinion  of  **  The  Villaffe,"  the  poem  I 
had  prepared  for  publication.  The  time  of  suspense 
was  not  long  protracted ;  I  was  soon  favoured  with 
a  few  wor£  from  Sir  Joshua,  who  observed, — **  If 
I  knew  how  cautious  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  giving 
commendation,  I  should  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
portion  dealt  to  me  in  his  letter."  Of  that  letter 
the  following  is  a  copy  i — 

"March  4, 1783. 

"Sib, 
"  I  have  sent  you  back  Mr.  Crabbe's  poem ; 
which  I  read  with  great  delight.  It  is  onsinal, 
vigorous,  and  elegant  The  alterations  which  I  have 
made,  I  do  not  require  him  to  adopt ;  for  my  lines 
are,  perhaps,  not  often  better  [than]  his  own :  bat 
he  may  take  mine  and  his  own  together,  and  perhaps, 
between  them,  produce  something  better  than  either. 
— He  is  not  to  think  his  copy  wantonly  de&ced :  a 
wet  sponge  will  wash  all  ue  red  lines  awa^,  and 
leave  the  pages  dean.  His  Dedication  *<>  will  be 
least  liked :  it  were  better  to  contract  it  into  a  short 
sprightly  address. — 1  do  not  doubt  of  Mr.  Crabbe's 
success.    I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnbon." 

That  I  was  ftdly  satisfied,  my  readers  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe ;  and  I  hope  they  will  pardon 
me,  if  there  should  appear  to  them  any  impropriety 
in  publishing  the  fiivoarable  opinion  expressed  in  a 
private  letter :  they  will  judce,  and  truly,  that  by 
so  doing,  I  wish  to  bespeak  their  good  opinion,  but 
have  no  design  of  extorting  their  applause.  I  would 
not  hazard  an  appearance  so  ostentatious  to  gratifV 
my  vanity,  but  I  venture  to  do  it  in  compliance  with 
my  fears. 

After  these  was  published  "  The  Newspaper:"  it 
had  not  the  advantage  of  such  previous  criticism 
from  any  friends,  nor  perhaps  so  much  of  my  own 
attention  as  I  ou^ht  to  have  given  to  it;  but  the 
impression  was  disposed  of,  and  I  will  not  pay  so 
litUe  respect  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers  as  now 
to  suppress  what  they  then  approved. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  poem,  more  than 
twentv  years  have  elapsed ;  and  1  am  not  without 
apprehension,  lest  so  long  a  silence  should  be  con- 
stnied  into  a  blamable  n^lect  of  mv  own  interest, 
which  those  excellent  friends  were  desirous  of  pro- 
moting; or,  what  is  yet  worse,  into  a  want  of 
gratitude  for  their  asristanoe ;  since  it  becomes  me 
to  suppose  they  considered  these  first  attempts  as 


I*  Neither  of  theM  were  adopted.  The  author  had  written, 
about  that  time,  aome  TerMa  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Robert 
Maiiiien,  brother  to  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland ;  and  theae,  by 


promises  of  better  thin^  and  their  favours  as  sti- 
mulants to  future  exertion.  And  here,  be  the  con- 
struction put  upon  my  apparent  negligence  what  it 
may,  let  me  not  suppress  my  testimony  to  the  libe- 
rali^  of  those  who  are  looked  up  to  as  patrons  and 
encouragers  of  literary  merit,  or,  indeed,  of  merit  of 
any  kind :  their  patronage  has  never  been  refused, 
I  conceive,  when  it  has  been  reasonably  expected  or 
modesUy  required;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  pro- 
bably, to  instance,  in  these  times  and  in  this  country, 
any  one  who  merited  or  was  supposed  to  merit 
assistance,  but  who  nevertheless  languished  in  ob- 
scurity or  necessity  for  want  of  it ;  unless  in  those 
cases  where  it  was  prevented  by  the  resolution  of 
impatient  pride,  or  wearied  by  the  sc^idtations  of 
determined  profligacy.  And,  while  the  subject  is 
before  me,  I  am  unwilling  to  pass  silentiy  over  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  the  memory  of  two 
deceased  noblemen, — His  Grace  the  late  Duke  of 
Rutiand,  and  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Thurlow :  sensible  of  the  honour  done  me  by  their 
notice,  and  the  benefits  received  from  them,  I  trust 
this  acknowledgment  will  be  imputed  to  its  only 
motive— a  gratml  sense  of  thdr  fiivoors. 

Upon  this  subject  I  could  dwell  with  much  plea- 
sure ;  but,  to  give  a  reason  fbr  that  appearance  of 
ne^ect,  as  it  is  more  difficult,  so,  happily,  it  is  less 
required.  In  truth,  I  have,  for  many  years,  in- 
tended a  republication  of  these  poems,  as  soon  as  I 
should  be  able  to  join  with  them  such  other  of  later 
date  as  might  not  deprive  me  of  the  littie  credit 
the  former  nad  obtained.  Long,  indeed,  has  tiiis 
purpose  been  procrastinated :  and  if  the  duties  of 
a  profession,  not  before  pressing  upon  me— if  the 
claims  of  a  situation,  at  that  time  imtried — ^if  dif- 
fidence of  my  own  judgment,  and  the  loss  of  my 
earliest  friends, — will  not  sufficientiy  account  m 
my  delay,  I  must  rely  upon  the  eood-nature  of  my 
reader,  that  he  will  let  them  avau  as  for  as  he  can, 
and  find  an  additional  apology  in  my  fears  of  his 
censure. 

These  fears  beinff  so  prevalent  with  me,  I  deter- 
mined not  to  publish  anything  more,unl^  I  could 
first  obtain  tne  sanction  of  such  an  opinion  as  I 
might  with  some  confidence  rely  upon.  I  looked 
for  a  friend  who,  having  the  disoeming  taste  of 
Mr.  Burke,  and  the  critical  sagacity  of  Doctor 
Johnson,  would  bestow  upon  mv  MS.  the  attention 
requisite  to  form  his  opinion,  and  would  then  fovoor 
me  with  the  result  of  his  observations;  and  it  was 
my  ringular  flood  fortune  to  gain  such  assistance ; 
the  opinion  of  a  critic  so  qualified,  and  a  friend  so 
disposed  to  fovour  me.  I  had  been  honoured  by  an 
introduction  to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  James 
Fox  some  years  before,  at  the  seat  of  Mr.  Burke ; 
and  being  aoain  with  him,  I  received  a  promise 
that  he  would  peruse  any  work  I  might  send  to  him 
previous  to  its  publication,  and  would  give  me  his 
opinion.  At  that  time,  I  did  not  think  mvself  suffi- 
cientiy prepared;  and  when,  afterwards,  I  had 
collected  some  poems  for  his  inspection,  I  found  my 
right  honourable  friend  engaged  by  the  affldrs  of  a 


a  junction,  it  ia  preanmed,  not  Ibrced 
condudinf  part  of  **  The  Village." 


or  unnatural,  Ibna  ^ 
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great  empire,  and  straggling  with  the  inveteracy  of 
a  fiital  disease :  at  sach  time,  upon  sach  mind,  ever 
disposed  to  oblige  as  that  mind  was,  I  could  i^ot 
ob^de  the  petty  bosiness  of  criticising  verses :  but 
he  remembered  the  promise  he  had  nndly  given, 
and  repeated  an  offer,  which  though  I  had  not  pre- 
sumed to  expect,  I  was  happv  to  receive.  A  copy 
of  the  poems,  now  first  published,  was  immediatdy 
sent  to  him,  and  (as  I  have  the  information  from 
Lord  Holland,  and  his  Lordship's  permission  to 
inform  my  readers)  the  poem  which  I  have  named 
^  The  Parish  Register"  was  heard  by  Mr.  Fox,  and 
it  excited  interest  enough,  hj  some  of  its  parts,  to 
gain  for  me  th«  benefit  of  his  judnnent  upon  the 
whole.  Whatever  he  approved,  me  reader  will 
readily  believe,  I  have  carefhlly  retained ;  the  parts 
he  disliked  are  totally  expunged,  and  others  are 
snbstituted,  which  I  hope  resemble  those  more 
conformable  to  the  taste  of  so  admirable  a  judge. 
Nor  can  I  deny  m^lf  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  addinff,  that  this  poem  (and  more  especially  the 
histoiT  of  PhoBbe  Dawson,  with  some  parts  of  the 
second  book),  were  the  last  compontions  of  their 
kind  tlutt  engaged  and  amused  the  capacious,  Uie 
candid,  the  b^evolent  mind  of  this  great  man. 

The  above  information  I  owe  to  the  fiivour  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Holland;  nor  this  only, 
but  to  his  Lordship  I  am  indebted  for  some 
excellent  remarks  upon  the  other  parts  of  my  MS. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  mj  good  fortune  then  to  know 
that  my  verses  were  m  the  hands  of  a  nobleman 
who  bad  given  proof  of  his  accurate  judgment  as  a 
critic,  and  his  elegance  as  a  writer,  by  favouring 
the  pablic  with  an  easy  and  spirited  translation  of 
some  interesting  scenes  of  a  dramatic  poet  not  often 
read  in  this  kingdom.  The  Life  of  Lope  de  Vega 
was  then  unknown  to  me :  I  had,  in  common  with 
man^  English  readers,  heard  of  him ;  but  could 
not  judge  whether  his  &r-extended  reputation  was 
caused  by  the  sublime  efforts  of  a  mighty  genius, 
or  the  unequalled  facility  of  a  rapid  composer,  aided 
by  peculiar  and  ibrtunate  circumstances.  That  any 
Dart  of  my  MS.  was  h(moured  by  the  remarks  of 
Lord  Holland  yields  me  a  high  decree  of  satis- 
fiiction,  and  his  Lordship  will  perceive  the  use  I 
have  made  of  them ;  but  I  must  feel  some  regret 
when  I  know  to  what  small  portion  they  were 
limited ;  and  discerning,  as  I  do,  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment bestowed  upon  the  verses  of  Lope  de  Vega,  I 
must  perceive    how  much  my  own  needed  the 

I   assistance  afforded  to  one  who  cannot  be  sensible 

I   of  the  benefit  he  has  received. 

But  how  much  soever  I  mav  lament  the  advan- 
tages lost,  let  me  remember  witn  gratitude  the  helps 
I  have  obtained.  With  a  single  exception,  every 
poem  in  the  ensuinj^  collection  has  been  submitted  to 
the  critical  sagacity  of  a  gentleman  upon  whose 
skill  and  candour  their  author  could  rely.  To  pub- 
lish by  advice  of  friends  has  been  severely  ridiculed, 
and  that  too  by  a  poet  who  probably,  without  such 
advice^  never  maoe  public  any  verses  of  his  own : 
in  fact  it  may  not  he  easily  determined  who  acts 
vrith  less  discretion, — the  writer  who  is  encouraged 
to  publish  his  works  merely  by  the  advice  of  friends 
whonf  he  consulted,  or  he  who,  against  advice,  pub- 


opinion.  These  are  deceptions  to  be  carefully 
avoided ;  and  I  was  happy  to  escape  the  latter  by 
the  friendly  attentions  of  the  Reverend  Richard 
Turner,  minister  of  Great  Yarmouth.  To  this 
gentleman  I  am  indebted  more  than  I  am  able  to 
describe,  or  than  he  is  willing  to  allow,  for  the  time 
he  has  bestowed  upon  the  attempts  I  have  made. 
He  is,  indeed,  the  kind  of  critic  for  whom  every 
poet  should  devoutly  wish,  and  the  friend  whom 
every  man  would  be  happy  to  acquire;  he  has  taste 
to  discern  all  that  is  meritorious,  and  sasacity  to 
detect  whatsoever  should  be  discarded ;  be  gives 

i'ust  the  opinion  an  author's  wisdom  should  covet, 
lowever  ms  vanity  might  prompt  him  to  reject  it ; 
what  altogether  to  expunge  and  what  to  improve  he 
has  repeatedly  taught  me,  and,  could  1  have  obeyed 
him  in  the  latter  direction,  as  I  invariably  have  in 
the  former,  the  public  would  have  found  this 
collection  more  worthy  its  attention,  and  1  should 
have  sought  &e  opinion  of  the  cridc  more  void  of 
apprehension. 

But,  whatever  I  may  hope  or  fear,  whatever 
assistance  I  have  had  or  have  needed,  it  becomes 
me  to  leave  my  verses  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
without  my  endeavour  to  point  out  their  merit,  or 
an  f^wlogy  for  their  defects:  yet  as,  among  the 
poeti^  attempts  of  one  who  lias  been  for  many 
years  a  priest,  it  may  seem  a  want  of  respect  for 
the  legitimate  objects  of  his  study,  that  nothing 
occurs,  unless  it  be  incidentally,  of  the  great  subjects 
of  religion;  so  it  may  appear  a  kind  of  ingratitude 
of  a  beneficed  clergyman,  that  he  has  not  employed 
his  talent  (be  it  estimated  as  it  may)  to  some 
patriotic  purpose ;  as  in  celebrating  the  unsubdued 
spirit  of  his  countrrmen  in  their  glorious  resistance 
of  those  enemies  who  would  have  no  peace  through- 
out the  world,  except  that  which  is  dictated  to  the 
drooping  spirit  of  suffering  humanity  by  the  tri- 
umphant insolence  of  military  success. 

Credit  will  be  given  to  me,  I  hope,  when  I  affirm, 
that  subjects  so  interesting  have  the  due  weight  with 
me,  which  the  sacred  nature  of  the  one,  and  the 
national  importance  of  the  other,  must  impress  u^u 
every  mind  not  seduced  into  carelessness  for  religion 
by  the  lethargic  influence  of  a  perverted  philosophy, 
nor  into  indilSerence  for  the  cause  of  our  countrjr 
by  hyperbolical  or  hypocritical  professions  of  um- 
versal  philanthropy;  but,  after  many  efforts  to 
satisfy  myself,  bv  various  trials  on  these  subjects,  I 
declined  all  further  attempt,  from  a  conviction  that 
I  should  not  be  able  to  give  satisfhction  to  mv 
readers.  Poetry  of  a  religious  nature  must,  indeed, 
ever  be  dogged  with  idmost  insuperable  difficulty ; 
but  there  are,  doubtless,  to  be  found  poetB  who  are 
well  qualified  to  celebrate  the  unanimous  and 
heroic  spirit  of  our  countrymen,  and  to  describe  in 
appropnate  colours  some  of  those  extraordinary 
scenes  which  have  been  and  are  shifting  in  the  fsice 
of  Europe  with  such  dreadfUl  celerity ;  and  to  such 
I  relinquish  the  duty. 

It  remains  for  me  to  gnve  the  reader  a  brief  view 
of  those  articles  in  the  following  collection,  which 
for  the  first  time  solicit  his  attention. 
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▼our  onoe  more  to  describe  village  manners,  not  by 
adoi)ting  the  notion  of  pastoral  simplicity,  or  as- 
suming ideas  of  rustic  Wbarity,  but  by  more  na- 
tural views  of  the  peasantry,  considered  as  a  mixed 
body  of  persons,  sober  or  profligate,  and  hence,  in  a 
great  measure,  contented  or  miserable.  To  this 
more  general  description  are  added  the  various 
characters  which  occur  in  the  three  parts  of  a  Re- 
gister— Baptism,  Marriages,  and  Bunals. 

If  the  "  Birth  of  Flattery  "  offer  no  moral,  as  an 
appendage  to  the  &ble,  it  is  hoped  that  nothing  of 
an  immoral,  nothing  of  improper  tendency,  will  be 
imputed  to  a  piece  of  poetical  playfulness ;  in  &ct, 

genuine  praise,  like  ail  other  species  of  truth,  is 
nown  by  its  bearing  fiill  investigation :  it  is  what 
the  giver  is  happjr  that  he  can  justly  bestow,  and 
the  receiver  conscious  that  he  may  boldly  accept ; 
but  adulation  must  ever  be  afraid  of  inquiry,  and 
must,  in  proportion  to  their  degrees  of  moral  sensi- 
bility, 

Be  sbame  **  to  him  that  giTei  and  bim  that  taket.** 

The  verses,  "  When  all  the  youthful  pasnona 
ceased  &c.,  want  a  title ;  nor  does  the  motto,  al- 
though it  gave  occasion  to  them,  altogether  express 
the  sense  of  the  writer,  who  meant  to  observe, 
that  some  of  our  best  acquisitions,  and  some  of 
our  nobler  conquests,  are  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  passing  away  of  opportunity,  and  the  changes 
made  by  time;  an  argument  that  such  acquire- 
ments and  moral  habits  are  reserved  fbr  a  state 
of  being  in  which  they  have  the  uses  here  denied 
them. 

In  the  story  of  **  Sir  Eustace  Grey,"  an  attempt 
is  made  to  describe  the  wanderings  of  a  mind  first 
irritated  by  the  consequences  of  error  and  mis- 
fortune, and  afterwards  soothed  by  a  species  of 
enthusiastic  conversion,  still  keeping  him  insane — 
a  task  very  difficult;  and,  if  the  presumption  of  the 
attempt  may  find  pardon,  it  will  not  be  refhsed  to 
the  fiulure  of  the  poet.  It  is  said  of  our  Shakspeare, 
respecting  madness,— 

*<  In  that  circle  none  dare  walk  but  he  :**— 

vet  be  it  granted  to  one,  who  dares  not  to  pass  the 
boundary  fixed  for  common  minds,  at  least  to  step 
near  to  the  tremendous  verge,  and  form  some  idea 


of  the  terrors  that  are  stalking  in  the  interdicted 
space. 

When  first  I  had  written  ••  Aaron,  or  The  Gipsy," 
I  had  no  unfiivourable  opinion  of  it ;  and  had  I  been 
collecting  my  verses  at  that  time  fbr  publication, 
I  should  certunly  have  included  this  tale.  Nine 
years  have  since  elapsed,  and  I  continue  to  judge 
the  same  of  it ;  thus  literally  obevinp  one  of  the 
Erections  given  by  the  prudence  of  criticism  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  poet :  but  how  fiur  I  may  have  coo- 
formed  to  rules  of  more  importance  must  be  left  to 
the  less  partial  judgment  of  the  reader. 

The  concluding  poem,  entiUed  *' Woman  1 "  was 
written  at  the  time  when  the  quotation  firom  Mr. 
Ledyard  was  first  made  public :  the  expression  has 
since  become  hackn^ed ;  but  the  sentimait  is  con- 
genial with  our  fbelings,  and,  though  somewhat 
amplified  in  these  verses,  it  is  hoped  they  are  not 
so  fiur  extended  as  to  become  tedious. 

After  this  brief  account  of  his  subjects,  the  au- 
thor leaves  them  to  their  &te,  not  presuming  to 
make  anv  remarks  upon  the  kinds  of  versification 
he  has  chosen,  or  the  merit  of  the  execution :  he 
has.  Indeed,  brought  ibrward  the  favourable  (^linkm 
of  lus  friends,  and  for  that  he  eamesUy  hopes  hb 
motives  will  be  rifffatly  understood ;  it  was  a  step 
of  which  he  felt  the  advantage,  while  he  foresaw 
the  danger:  he  was  aware  of  the  benefit,  if  his 
readers  would  consider  him  as  one  who  puts  on  a 
defensive  armour  agiunst  hasty  and  determined 
severity;  but  he  feds  also  the  hazard,  lest  they 
should  suppose  he  looks  upon  himself  to  be  guarded 
by  his  friends,  and  so  secure  in  tiie  defence,  that 
he  may  defy  the  fidr  judgment  of  legal  criticism. 
It  will  probably  be  said,  **  he  has  brought  with  him 
his  testimonials  to  the  bar  of  the  public  f  *  and  he 
must  admit  the  truth  of  the  remark ;  but  he  be^i 
leave  to  observe  in  reply,  that,  of  those  who  bear 
testimonials  of  any  kind,  the  greater  nnmbor  fed 
apprehension,  and  not  security ;  they  are,  indeed, 
so  fhr  from  the  enjcmnent  of  victory,  of  the  exalt- 
ation of  triumph,  that,  with  all  they  can  do  fbr 
themselves,  with  all  their  fri^ids  have  done  for 
them,  they  are,  like  him,  in  dread  of  examination, 
and  in  f^  of  disappointment 

Muitan,  Leicesterehire^ 
September^  1807. 
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Books  aflbffd  Conaolation  to  Um  troabled  Mind,  by  mbsti- 
tDtin^  a  lighter  Kind  of  INstrev  fix  Its  own— They  are  pro- 
ductive of  other  Advantages — ^An  Author's  Hope  of  being 
known  in  distant  Times— Arrangement  of  the  Library — 
Sise  and  Form  of  the  Volames — ^The  ancient  Folio,  clasped 
and  chained— Fashion  prevalent  even  in  this  Plaee— The 
Mode  of  publtfhing  in  Nomben,  Pami^ets,  &e.— Subtjects 

of  the   different   Clssses ^Divinity— Controversy— The 

FMends  of  Region  often  more  dangeroas  than  her  Foes— 
SeepCacal  Anthora— Reason  too  much  rejected  by  the 
ibrmer  Converts ;  exclusively  relied  upon  by  the  latter— 
fbilosophy  ascending  through  the  Scale  of  Being  to  mond 
Sabjeets— Books  of  Medicine;  their  Variety,  Variance, 
and  PronenesB  to  System  :  the  Evil  of  this,  and  the  Diffi- 
culty it  cauaes  -  Fkrewell  to  this  Study — Law  :  the  increas- 
ing Numlwr  of  its  Volumes — Supposed  happy  State  of  Man 
without  Laws— Ftogress  of  Society— Historians :  their 
Subjects— Dramatic  Auth<ns,  Tragic  and  Comic — Ancient 
Romances  —  The  Captive  Heroine  —  Happiness  in  the 
Perusal  of  such  Books:  why— Criticism— Apprehensions 
of  the  AuUior :  removed  by  the  Appearance  of  the  (Genius 
of  the  Place ;  whose  Reasoning  and  Admonition  oondude 
tbe  Subject. 

Wbeh  the  sad  soul,  by  care  and  grief  oppressed, 
Looks  round  the  worid,  but  looks  in  vain  for  rest ; 
When  every  object  that  appears  in  view, 
Partakes  her  gloom  and  seems  dejected  too ; 
Where  shall  i^ction  firom  itself  retire  ?  * 
Where  Ude  away  and  placidly  expire  ? 


1  fFor  Mr.  Crabbe's  own  account  of  the  preparation  of  this 
poem  for  the  press,  under  Mr.  Burke's  eye,  at  Beaoonsfleld, 
see  amtS,  p.  27.  **  The  Lilwary  "  appeared  anonymously,  in 
Jane,  1781 ;  but  the  author's  name  and  designation  as  domes- 
tic chaplain  to  the  Duke  <^  Rutland  were  on  the  title-page  of 
a  second  edition  published  in  1783.] 

s  [AA»  line  fborth,  the  original  MS.  reads  as  follows  :— 

"Where  can  the  wretched  lose  their  cares,  and  hide 
The  tears  of  sorrow  from  the  eves  of  pride  ? 
Can  thev  in  silent  shades  a  reniffe  find 
From  all  the  scorn  and  malice  of  mankind  ? 
Fkom  wit's  disdain,  and  wealth's  provoking  sneer. 
From  folly's  grin,  and  humour's  stupid  leer, 
And  clamour's  iron  tongue,  censorious  and  severe? 
There  can  they  see  the  scenes  of  nature  gay. 
And  diake  the  gloomy  dreams  of  life  away  ? 
Without  a  sigh,  the  hope  of  youth  give  o'er. 
And  with  aspiring  honour  cUmb  no  more. 
Alas  I  welly  to  peaeefhl  shades  in  vain  ; 
Peace  dwells  within,  or  all  without  is  pain  : 
No  storm-tost  saikw  sifflis  for  slumbering  seas- 
He  dreads  a  tempest,  tmt  denres  a  bre<»e. 
The  plaeid  waves  with  silent  swell  disclose 
A  clearer  view,  and  but  reflect  his  woes. 
So  life  hss  calms,  in  which  we  only  see 
A  ftiUer  prospect  of  our  misery. 


Alas  I  we  fly  to  silent  scenes  In  vain ; 

Care  blasts  the  honours  of  the  flow*ry  plain : 

Care  veils  in  clouds  the  sun's  meridian  beam, 

Sighs  through  the  grove,  and  murmurs  in  the  stream ; 

For  when  the  soul  is  laboturing  in  despair, 

In  vain  the  body  breathes  a  purer  air : 

No  storm-tost  sailor  sighs  for  slumbering  seas, — 

He  dreads  the  tempest,  but  invokes  the  breeze ; 

On  the  smooth  mirror  of  the  deep  resides 

Reflected  woe,  and  o'er  unruffled  tides 

The  ghost  of  every  former  danger  glides. 

Thus,  in  the  calms  of  life,  we  only  see 

A  steadier  image  of  our  misery ; 

But  lively  gales  and  gently  clouded  skies 

Disperse  the  sad  reflections  as  they  rise ; 

And  busy  thoughts  and  little  cares  avail 

To  ease  the  mind,  when  rest  and  reason  &il. 

When  the  dull  thought,  by  no  designs  employ'd, 

Dwells  on  the  past,  or  sufier*d  or  ei\joy'd. 

We  bleed  anew  in  every  former  grief. 

And  joys  departed  furnish  no  relief. 

Not  Hope  herself,  with  all  her  flattering  art. 
Can  cure  this  stubborn  sickness  of  the  heart : 
The  soul  disdains  each  comfort  she  prepares. 
And  anxious  searches  for  congenial  cares ; 
Those  lenient  cares,  which  with  our  own  combined, 
By  mix'd  sensations  ease  th'  afflicted  mind, 
Ajid  steal  our  grief  away,  and  leave  their  own  behind ; 


When  the  sick  heart,  by  no  design  employ'd. 
Throbs  o'er  the  past,  or  suffer'd,  or  ei^oy  d. 


In  fcmner  pleasures  finding  no  relief. 

And  pain'a  anew  in  every  former  grier. 

Can  friends  console  us  when  our  cares  distress. 


Smile  on  onr  woes,  and  make  misfortunes  leas  ? 
Alas  I  like  winter'd  leaves,  they  ftdl  away. 
Or  more  dii^grace  our  prospects  by  delay  ; 
llie  genial  warmth,  the  fostMng  sap  is  past, 
That  kept  them  (kithfril,  and  that  held  them  fiist. 

Where  shall  we  fly  ? — to  yonder  still  retreat. 
The  haunt  of  Genius  and  the  Muses'  seat. 
Where  all  our  griefr  in  others'  strains  rehearse, 
Apeak  with  old  Time,  and  with  the  dead  converse ; 
Till  Fancy,  fiur  in  distant  regions  flown. 
Adopts  a  thousand  schemes,  and  quits  her  own ; 
Skims  every  scene,  and  plans  with  each  design. 
Towers  in  each  thought,  and  lives  in  every  line ; 
From  clime  to  dime  with  rapid  motion  flies. 
Weeps  without  woe,  and  witnout  sorrow  sighs ; 
To  all  thinss  yieldins,  and  bv  all  things  sway'd, 
To  all  obedient,  and  by  all  obey'd  ; 
The  soource  of  pleasures,  noble  and  reflned. 
And  the  great  empress  of  the  Poef  s  mind. 

Here  1«1  bv  thee,  fkir  Fancy,  I  behold . 
The  mighty  neroea,  and  the  bards  of  old. 
For  here  the  Muses  sacred  vigils  keep, 
And  all  the  busy  cares  of  being  sleep ; 
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A  lighter  grief!  which  feeling  hearts  endure 
Without  regret,  nor  e*en  denuind  a  cure. 

But  what  strange  art,  what  magic  can  dispose 
The  troubled  mind  to  change  its  native  woes  ? 
Or  lead  us  willing  from  ourselves,  to  see 
Others  more  wretched,  more  undone  than  we  ? 
This  Books  can  do ; — nor  this  alone ;  they  give 
New  views  to  life,  and  teach  us  how  to  live ; ' 
They  soothe  the  grieved,  the  stubborn  they  chastise, 
Fools  they  admonish,  and  confirm  the  wise :  * 
Their  aid  they  yield  to  all :  they  never  shun 
The  man  of  sorrow,  nor  the  wretch  undone : 
Unlike  the  hard,  the  selfish,  and  the  proud. 
They  fly  not  sullen  from  the  suppliant  crowd ; 
Nor  tell  to  various  people  various  things. 
But  show  to  subjects  what  they  show  to  kings.^ 


No  montrch  covets  war,  nor  dreams  of  ftime. 
No  anbject  bleeds  to  raise  his  tyrant's  name, 
No  proud  neat  man,  or  man  that  would  be  great. 
Drives  modest  merit  from  its  proper  state. 
Nor  rapine  reaps  the  good  by  labour  sown. 
Nor  envy  blasts  a  laurel,  but  her  own. 

Yet  Contemplation,  silent  goddess,  here. 
In  her  vsat  eye,  makes  all  mankind  appear. 
All  Nature's  treasures,  all  the  stores  or  Art, 
That  Are  the  fimcy,  or  engage  the  heart. 
The  world's  vast  views,  the  Ikncy's  wild  domain, 
And  all  the  motley  objects  of  the  brain  : 
Here  mountains  hurl'd  on  mountains  proudly  rise. 
Far,  fStf  o'er  Nature's  dull  realities; 
Eternal  verdure  decks  a  sacred  clime. 
Eternal  spring  for  ever  blooms  in  rhyme, 
And  heroes  honour*d  for  imputed  deeds, 
And  saints  adored  for  vlsionarv  creeds. 
Legends  and  tales,  and  solitude  and  sighs. 
Poor  doating  dreams,  and  miserable  lies. 
The  empty  bubbles  of  a  pensive  mind. 
And  Spfoen's  sad  effort  to  debase  mankind. 

Here  Wonder  gapes  at  Story's  dreadAil  page, 
And  Valour  mounts  by  true  poetic  rage. 
And  Pity  weeps  to  hear  the  mourning  maid, 
And  Envy  saddens  at  the  praise  convey 'd. 
Devotion  kindles  at  the  pknis  strain, 
And  mocks  the  madness  of  the  fool's  disdain : 
Here  gentle  Delicacy  turns  her  eye 
From  the  looee  page,  and  blushes  her  reply, 
Alone,  unheeded,  calls  her  soul  to  arms. 
Fears  every  thought,  and  flies  from  all  alarms. 
Pale  Study  here,  to  one  great  point  resign'd. 
Derides  tlie  vsrious  follies  of  mankind  ; 
As  disUnt  objects  sees  their  several  cares. 
And  with  his  own  their  trifling  work  compares ; 
But  still  forgets  like  him  men  take  their  view. 
And  near  their  own,  his  works  are  trifling  too  :— 
So  suns  and  planets  scarcelv  All  the  eye 
When  earth's  poor  hills  and  man's  poor  huts  are  nigh ; 
But,  were  the  eye  in  airy  reffions  tost. 
The  worid  would  lessen,  and  her  hills  be  lost ; 
And  were  the  mighty  orbs  above  us  known. 
No  world  would  seem  so  triflins  as  our  own. 

Here  looking  back,  the  wond'ring  soul  surveys 
The  sacred  relics  of  departed  days. 
Where  grace,  and  truth,  and  excellence  reside, 
To  claim  our  praise,  and  mortify  our  nride; 
Fkvour'd  by  fate,  our  mighty  (tathen  found 
The  virgin  Muse,  with  every  beautv  erown'd : 
They  woo'd  and  won :  and,  banishVi  their  embrace, 
She  comes  a  harlot  to  their  feebler  race : 
Deck'd  in  fUse  taste,  with  gaudy  shows  of  art. 
She  charms  the  eye,  but  touches  not  the  heart ; 
By  thousands  eouirted,  but  by  few  caiess'd, 
Fklse  when  pursued,  and  (ktal  when  posseai'd. 

F^m  hence  we  rove,  with  Fkncy  for  our  guide, 
O'er  this  wide  wmld,  and  other  worlds  more  wide, 
Whei«  other  suns  their  vital  power  disnlay, 
And  round  revolving  planets  dart  the  day : 
Where  comets  blase,  by  mortals  uneurvey'd. 
And  stray  where  Oalileo  never  stray'd  ; 
Where  tiod  himself  conducts  each  vast  machine, 
Uncensnred  by  mankind,  because  unseen. 


Come,  Child  of  Care !  to  make  thy  soul  serene, 
ApprocMsh  the  treasures  of  this  tranquil  scene ; 
Survey  the  dome,  and,  as  the  doors  unfold. 
The  soul's  best  cure,  in  all  her  cares,  behold  ! 
Where  mental  wealth  the  poor  In  thought  may 

find. 
And  mental  physic  the  diseased  in  mind ; 
See    here  the  balms  that   passion's  wounds  as 

suage; 
See  coolers  here,  that  damp  the  fire  of  rage ; 
Here  alt'ratives,  by  slow  degrees  control 
The  chronic  habits  of  the  sickly  soul ; 
And  round  the  heart  and  o'er  the  aching  head, 
Bfild  opiates  here  their  sober  infiuence  ^ed.* 
Now  bid  thy  soul  man's  busy  scenes  exclude, 
And  view  composed  this  silent  multitude : — 


Here,  too,  we  trace  the  varied  seeace  of  life. 
The  tyrant  husband,  the  ret<Nting  wife. 
The  hero  fearftil  to  appear  afraid. 
The  thoughts  of  the  deliberating  maid ; 
The  snares  for  virtue,  and  the  turns  of  fete, 
The  lie  of  trade,  and  madness  of  debate ; 
Here  force  deals  death  around,  while  foole  applaud. 
And  caution  watches  o'er  the  Ups  of  fraud ; 
Whate'er  the  world  can  show,  here  soom  disridai. 
And  here  suspicion  whispers  what  it  hides— 
The  secret  thought,  the  counsel  of  the  breast. 
The  coming  news,  and  the  expected  jest.  ... 
High  panegyric,  in  exalted  style, 
TnMt  smiles  for  ever,  and  provokes  a  smile. 
And  Satire,  with  her  fev'rite  handmaids  by^ 
Here  loud  abuse,  there  simpering  irony.  .  .  . 
All  now  display'd,  without  a  made  are  known. 
And  every  vice  in  nature,  but  our  own. 

Yet  Pleasure  too,  and  Virtue,  still  more  feir. 
To  this  blest  seat  with  mutual  speed  repair ; 
The  social  sweets  in  life's  securer  road,  *^ 

Its  bliss  unenvied,  its  substantial  good. 
The  happy  thought  that  conscious  virtue  glvea. 
And  all  that  ought  to  Uve,and  aU  that  lives.] 

*  [**  Books  without  the  knowledge  of  life  are  useless;  for 
what  should  books  teach  but  the  art  of  living  ?  "—Joair- 

SON.] 

*  [**  Theee  studies  are  the  food  of  youth,  and  the  conso- 
lation of  age :  they  adorn  prosperity,  and  are  the  comfort 
and  refege  of  advmty :  tney  are  pleasant  at  home,  and 
are  of  no  incumbrance  abroad ;  they  accompany  us  at  night 
on  our  travels,  and  in  our  lural  retreaU.**— Cicxao.] 

A  [**  The  learned  world,  as  I  take  it,  have  ever  allowed  a 
liberty  of  thinking  and  of  speaking  one's  sentiments.  That 
serene  republic  knows  none  of  the  distance  and  dlsttnotioas 
which  custom  has  introduced  into  all  others.  There  is  a  decent 
femiliarity  to  be  admitted  between  the  greatest  and  the  meaa- 
est  of  it.  This  has  often  raised  a  thought  in  me,  which  has 
something  wild,  and  at  the  same  time  something  very  agree- 
able in  it,  when  indulged  to  any  degree.  T  is  in  relation  to 
the  peculiar  happiness  of  men  of  letters:  in  that  they 
down  in  their  dosets,  and  converse  with  the  greatest 
of  every  age  and  of  any  nation ;  and  that  in  as  mudi  ftvedom 
and  intimacy  as  their  nearest  friends  could  ever  use  towards 
any  of  them  when  living.  What  an  illustrious  assembly  b 
there  on  these  shelves  I  'The  courts  of  Augustus,  I^anis  XIV., 
or  Charles  11.,  never  beheld  such  a  frequency  of  neat 
geniuses  as  stand  round  a  man  in  his  own  priirate  stady.  How 
luge  a  happiness  Is  it  for  a  pervm  to  have  It  In  his  power  to 
say  at  any  time,  that  he  is  going  to  spend  an  afternoon  with 
the  most  agreeable  and  most  improving  companv  be  will 
choose  out  of  all  ages !  If  he  is  in  a  gay  humour, perhaps  with 
Horace  and  Anacreon  and  Lord  Dorset ;  or,  if  more  solid, 
either  with  PUto  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton.**— SnNcx,  En^  m 
Popt^t  Odfycwy.] 

•  [«  A  library  pharmaceutically  disposed  would  have  the 
appearance  of  a  dupensatory,  and  might  be  peopetly  eaoo^ 
so  odled :  and  when  1  reooUect  how  mauv  of  our  eminent 
collectors  of  books  have  been  of  the  medical  feonlty,  I  cannot 
but  think  it  probable  that  those  great  benefrMstois  to  liteiatuey 
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Silent  they  are — ^but,  thoagh  deprived  of  sound, 
Here  all  the  living  languages  abound ; 
Here  all  that  live  no  more ;  preserved  they  lie, 
In  tombs  that  open  to  the  curious  eye.^ 

Blest  be  the  gracious  Power,  who  taught  mankind 
To  stamp  a  lasting  image  of  the  mind  I 
Beasts  may  convey,  and  tuneful  birds  nuiy  sing, 
Their  mutual  feelings,  in  the  opening  spring ; 
But  Man  alone  has  skill  and  power  to  send 
The  heart's  warm  dictates  to  the  distant  friend ; 
T  is  his  alone  to  please,  instruct,  advise 
Ages  remote,  and  nations  yet  to  rise.^ 

In  sweet  repose,  when  Labour's  children  sleep, 
When  Joy  forgets  to  smile  and  Care  to  weep, 
When  Passion  slumbers  in  the  lover's  breast. 
And  Fear  and  Guilt  partake  the  balm  of  rest, 
Why  then  denies  the  studious  man  to  share 
Man's  common  good,  who  feels  his  common  care  ? 

Because  the  hope  is  his,  that  bids  him  fly 
Night's  soft  repose,  and  sleep's  mild  power  defy ; 
That  after-ages  nuiy  repeat  his  praise. 
And  fiune's  ftir  meed  be  his,  for  length  of  days. 
Delightfhl  prospect  I  when  we  leave  behind 
A  worthy  ofispring  of  the  fhiitful  mind  1 
Which,  bom  and  nursed  through  many  an  anxious 

day, 
Shall  all  our  labour,  all  our  care  repay. 

Yet  all  are  not  these  births  of  noble  kind, 
Not  all  the  children  of  a  vigorous  mind  ; 
But  where  the  wisest  should  alone  preside. 
The  weak  would  rule  us,  and  the  blind  would 

guide ; 
Nay,  man's  best  efibrts  taste  of  man,  and  show 
The  pdor  and  troubled  source  from  which  they  flow ; 


RaddilTe,  Mead,  Slouie,  Banter,  and  othen,  haw  bad  thia 
Tenr  idea  in  thdr  minda,  when  they  founded  their  librariea." 

'  [*'Hoir  often  doea  the  worm-eaten  volnme  ontlaat  the 
repotatlon  of  the  worm-eaten  author  ?  Some  literary  repota* 
tiona  die  in  the  birth ;  a  few  are  nibbled  to  death  by  crinoa— 
bat  they  are  weakly  ones  that  periah  thoa;  aoch  only  aa  moat 
otberwiae  aoon  havecome  to  a  natural  death.  Somewhat  more 
maaeraoB  are  thoae  which  are  overfed  with  praiae,  and  die  in 
the  aorfeit.  Briak  reputations,  indeed,  are  like  bottled  two* 
penny,  or  pop— *  they  aparkle,  are  exhaled,  and  fly,'— not  to 
heaven,  birt  to  the  Limbo.  To  live  among  boolca  ia,  in  thia 
reapeet,  like  being  among  the  tomba ;— you  have  in  them 
apoJiing  remembrancea  oc  mortality. "---South  xr.] 

s  [**  Aa  the  Supteme  Bein^  has  exprcaacd,  and,  aa  it  were, 
primed  hia  ideaa  in  the  cieadon,  men  expreaa  their  ideaa  in 
Book* — which,  by  thia  great  invention  of  theae  latter  agea, 
may  last  as  long  aa  the  ann  and  moon,  and  perich  only  in  the 
general  wreck  of  nature.  Thua  Cowley,  in  his  poem  on  the 
BesDrrection,  mentioning  the  deatraction  of  the  univerae,  haa 
theae  admirable  Unea  :— 

*  Now  all  the  wide  extended  aky. 
And  all  th'  harmonious  worlda  on  high. 
And  rtrgiN  sacred  Work,  ahall  die.^ 
There  ia  no  other  method  of  fixing  theae  thoughts  whidi  ariae 
and  diaappear  in  the  mind  of  men,  and  tranamitting  them  to 
the  laat  periods  of  time ;  no  other  method  of  giving  a  per- 
majuney  to  our  ideas,  and  preaerving  the  knowledge  of  any 
particnlar  perMm,  when  his  oody  ia  mixed  with  tlie  common 
maaa  of  matter,  and  hia  aoul  retued  into  the  woild  of  spirits. 
Statues  can  laat  but  a  few  thousands  of  yeara,  edifices  fewer, 
and  colours  stiU  fewer  than  edifices."— AooiaoK.] 

t  [Here  foUowa,in  the  original  MS.  :— 

Maxims  I  glean,  of  mlshty  pith  and  force. 
And  moni  themes  to  shine  in  a  discourse ; 
But,  tired  with  theee,  I  take  a  lighter  train, 
l^ned  to  the  timea,  impertinent  and  vain. 


Where  most  he  triumphs,  we  his  wants  perceive, 
And  for  his  weakness  in  his  wisdom  grieve. 
But  though  imperfect  all ;  yet  wisdom  loves 
This  seat  serene,  and  virtue's  self  approves : — 
Here  come  the  grieved,  a  change  of  thought  to  find ; 
The  curious  here  to  feed  a  craving  mind ; 
Here  the  devout  their  peaceful  temple  choose ; 
And  here  the  poet  meets  his  favouring  Muse.* 

With  awe,  around  these  silont  walks  I  tread ; 
These  are  the  lasting  mansions  of  the  dead : — 
**  The    dead ! "     methinks    a   thousand   tongues 

reply; 
"  These  are  the  tombs  of  such  as  cannot  die  I 
"  Crown'd  with  eternal  fame,  they  sit  sublime, 
''  And  laugh  at  all  the  UtUe  strife  of  time."  ^^ 

Hail,  then,  immortals!  ye  who  shine  above. 
Each,  in  his  sphere,  the  literary  Jove ; 
And  ye  the  common  people  of  these  skies, 
A  humbler  crowd  of  nameless  deities ; 
Whether  'tis  yours  to  lead  the  willing  mind 
Through  History's  mases,  and  the  turnings  find ; 
Or,  whether  led  by  Science,  ye  retire. 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  the  vast  desire ; 
Whether  the  Muse  invites  you  to  her  bowers. 
And  crowns  your  placid  brows  with  living  flowers ; 
Or  godlike  Wisdom  teaches  you  to  show 
The  noblest  road  to  happiness  below ; 
Or  men  and  manners  prompt  the  easy  page 
To  mark  the  flying  follies  of  the  age : 
Whatever  good  ye  boast,  that  good  impart ; 
Inform  the  head  and  rectify  the  heart. 

Lo,  all  in  silence,  all  in  order  stand, 
And  mighty  folios  ^^  first,  a  lordly  band ; 


The  tarts  which  wits  provide  for  taate  deeay'd. 
And  syllalMba  by  frothy  witlings  made. 
An  easy,  idle,  thoughtless,  graceless  throng. 
Pun,  jest,  and  quibble,  epigram  and  aong. 
Trifles  to  which  dedinlnff  genina  benda. 
And  atepa  by  which  aspiring  wit  ascends. 

Now  sad  and  alow,  with  cautious  step  I  tread. 
And  view  around  the  venerable  dead ; 
For  where  in  all  her  walka  ahall  study  seiie 
Such  monuments  of  human  state  as  theae  ?J 

10  [«« Booka  are  not  abaokitely  dead  thinga,  but  do  oontain  a 
progeny  of  life  in  them,  to  be  aa  active  aa  that  soul  waa  whoae 
progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do  preaerve  aa  in  a  vial  the  poreat 
effittoy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them. 
I  know  they  are  aa  lively,  and  aa  vigorously  productive,  as 
thoae  febuloua  dragon's  teeth ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down, 
may  chance  to  bring  up  armed  men.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  unleas  warineas  be  used,  aa  good  almoat  Icill  a  man  aa 
kill  a  good  book :  who  killa  a  man  kills  a  reaaonable  crea- 
ture, God'a  image ;  but  he  who  deatroys  a  good  book,  kills 
rea«>n  itself,  kiUs  the  image  of  God,  as  it  weie  in  the  eye. 
Many  a  man  livea  a  burden  to  the  eaith ;  but  a  good  book  is 
the  precious  life-blood  of  a  nuMter  spirit,  embahaed  and 
treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  It  to  true,  no 
age  can  restore  a  life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great 
loas;  and  revolutions  of  agea  do  not  oft  recover  the  loas  of 
a  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of  which  whole  nations  fere 
the  worse.  We  should  be  wary,  therefore,  what  persecution 
we  raiae  against  the  living  labouis  of  pubUe  men,  how  we 
apill  that  aeaaoned  life  of  man,  preserved  and  stored  up  in 
books ;  since  we  see  a  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thw  com- 
mitted, aometimea  a  martvrdom  ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the 
whole  impression,  a  kind  of  maasacre,  whereof  the  execution 
ends  not  in  the  slaving  of  an  elemental  life,  but  strikes  at 
the  ethereal  and  fifth  essence,  the  breadth  of  reaaon  itself; 
alays  an  immortality  lather  than  a  life."— Milton.J 

U  [*'*  No  man,'  Johnson  used  to  say,  <reada  long  together 
with  a  folio  on  his  table.  Books,'  said  he,  'that  you  may 
carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  readily  in  your  hand,  are  the  most 
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Then  quartos  **  their  well-order'd  ranks  maintain, 

And  light  octavos  fill  a  spacious  plain : 

See  yonder,  ranged  in  more  frequented  rows, 

A  humbler  band  of  duodecimos ; 

While  undistinguish'd  trifles  sweU  the  scene, 

The  last  new  play  and  frittered  magazine. 

Thus  't  is  in  life,  where  first  the  proud,  the  great, 

In  leagued  assembly  keep  their  cumbrous  state ;  *' 

Heavy  and  huge,  they  fill  the  world  with  dread, 

Are  much  admired,  and  are  but  little  read : 

The  commons  next,  a  middle  rank,  are  found ; 

Professions  fruitM  pour  their  offering  round ; 

Reasoners  and  wits  are  next  their  place  allowed. 

And  last,  of  vulgar  tribes  a  countless  crowd. 

First,  let  us  view  the  form,  the  size,  the  dress ;  '* 
For  these  the  manners,  nay  the  mind  express : 
That  weight  of  wood,  with  leathern  coat  o'erlaid ; 
Those  ample  clasps,  of  solid  metal  made ; 
The  close-press*d  leaves,  unclosed  for  many  an  age ; 
The  duU  red  edging  of  the  well-flll'd  page ; 
On  the  broad  back  the  stubborn  ridges  roU'd, 
Where  yet  the  title  stands  in  tarnished  gold ; 
These  all  a  sage  and  labour*d  work  proclaim, 
A  painful  candidate  for  lasting  fame : 
No  idle  wit,  no  trifling  verse  can  lurk 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  that  weighty  work ; 
No  playful  thoughts  degrade  the  solemn  style, 
Nor  one  light  sentence  claims  a  transient  smile. 

Hence,  in  these  times,  untouch*d  the  pages  lie, 
And  slumber  out  their  immortality : 
They  had  their  day,  when,  after  all  his  toil. 
His  morning  study,  and  his  midnight  oil, 
At  length  an  author's  one  great  work  appear'd, 
By  patient  hope,  and  length  of  days,  endeared : 
Expecting  nations  hail'd  it  from  the  press ; 
Poetic  friends  prefixed  each  kind  address ; 


otefbl  after  all.  Sach  books  form  the  maa  of  general  and 
easy  reading.'    He  was  a  great  friend  to  books  like  the  Flrench 

*  Esprits  d'an  Tel ;'  tot  example  *  Beauties  of  Watts,'  8re.,  &c., 

*  at  which/  said  he,  *  a  man  will  often  look,  and  be  tempted 
to  fo  on,  when  he  would  have  been  frightened  at  books  of 
a  larger  sise,  and  of  a  more  eradite  appearance.'."— Haw> 

KIMS.J 

i<  [Horaee  Walpole  says,  **  I  prefer  the  quarto  to  theoctavo. 
A  quarto  lies  free  and  open  before  one :  it  is  surprising  how 
loni;  the  world  was  pestered  with  unwieldy  folios.  A  french- 
man was  asked  if  he  liked  books  in/blwf  *  No,'  said  he, « 1 
like  them  Inftrmetu,' "  A  jparto  Is  now  condemned  as  nn- 
B  a  folio  was  '  " 


wieldy,  as  a  folio  was  when  Walpole  wrote ;  and,  if  matters  go 
on  as  they  are  at  present  doinf 
hence,  an  unmanageable  tome. 


on  as  they  are  at  present  doinc,  an  octavo  will  be,  fifty  yeus 


IS  ["  It  was  the  literary  humour  of  a  certain  Bfaoenas,  who 
cheered  the  lustre  of  his  patronage  with  the  steams  of  a  good 
dinner,  to  place  his  guests  aocorcUng  to  the  siie  and  thickness 
of  the  books  they  had  printed.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat 
those  who  had  publishM  In/blio^/idimmo  ;  next  the  authors 
in  musrto,  then  those  in  oeutn.  At  that  table  Blaekmore 
would  have  had  the  precedence  of  Omy.  Addison,  who 
found  this  anecdote  in  one  of  the  Anas,  bias  seiied  the  idea, 
and  applied  it,  with  his  felicity  of  humour,  in  No.  5tS  of 
the  Spectator."— lyisBASLi.J 

I*  [**  No  sooner,"  says  Boswell,  **  had  we  made  a  bow  to  Mr. 
Cambridge,  in  his  Utvary,  than  Johnson  ran  eagerly  to  one 
side  of  the  room,  intent  on  poring  over  the  backs  m  the  books. 
Mr.  Cambridge  politely  said.  *  It  seems  odd  that  one  should 
have  such  a  desire  to  look  at  the  backs  of  books.'  Johnson, 
ever  ready  for  contest,  instantly  answered,  *  Sir,  the  reason  Is 
very  plain.  Knowledge  b  of  two  kinds.  We  luiow  a  sub> 
jeet  ourselves,  or  we  know  where  we  can  And  infomaation 
upon  it.  When  we  in<inire  into  any  subfoet,  the  flnt  thing 
we  have  to  do,  is  to  know  what  books  have  treated  of  it.    This 


Princes  and  kings  received  the  ponderous  gift, 
And  ladies  read  the  work  they  could  not  lift. 
Fashion,  though  Folly's  child,  and  guide  of  fools, 
Rules  e*en  the  wisest,  and  in  learning  rules ; 
From  crowds  and  courts  to  Wisdom's  seat  she  goes 
And  reigns  triumphant  o'er  her  mother's  foes. 
For  lo  I  these  fav'rites  of  the  ancient  mode  *' 
Lie  all  neglected  like  the  Birthday  Ode.'* 

Ah  I  needless  now  this  weight  of  massy  chain ;  *^ 
Safe  in  themselves,  the  once-loved  works  remain ; 
No  readers  now  invade  their  still  retreat, 
None  try  to  steal  them  from  their  parent-seat ; 
Like  ancient  beauties,  they  may  now  discard 
Chains,  bolts,  and  looks,  and  lie  without  a  guard. 

Our  patient  fathers  trifling  themes  laid  by. 
And  roU'd,  o'er  laboured  works,  th*  attentive  eye  : 
Page  after  page,  the  much-enduring  men 
Explored  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  pen ; 
Till,  every  former  note  and  comment  known. 
They  mark'd  the  spacious  margin  with  their  own ; 
Minute  corrections  proved  their  studious  care ; 
The  little  index,  pointing,  told  us  where ; 
And  many  an  emendation  show'd  the  age 
Look'd  far  beyond  the  rubric  title-page. 

Our  nicer  palates  lighter  labours  seek, 
Cloy'd  with  a  folio-iVum^tfr  once  a  week ; 
Bibles,  with  cuts  and  comments,  thus  go  down : 
E'en  light  Voltaire  is  numbered  through  the  town : 
Thus  physic  flies  abroad,  and  thus  the  law. 
From  men  of  study,  and  from  men  of  straw ; 
Abstracts,  abridgments,  please  the  fickle  timesi, 
Pamphlets  **  and  plays,  and  politics  and  rhymes : 
But  though  to  write  be  now  a  task  of  ease. 
The  task  is  hard  by  manly  arts  to  please. 
When  all  our  wealmess  is  exposed  to  view 
And  half  our  judges  are  our  rivals  too. 


leads  us  to  look  at  catalogues,  and  the  backs  of  books  in  libra- 
ries.'  "-^rokxb's  Botwell,  vol.  iU.  p.  S40.J 

»  [Original  MS.:* 

Yon  folios,  once  the  darlinn  of  the  mode. 
Now  lie  neglected  like  the  Biithday  Ode ; 
There  Learning,  stnlTd  with  maxims  trite  though  sage. 
Makes  IndigesUon  yawn  at  every  page. 
Chain'd  like  Prometheus,  lo  I  the  m^ty  tmin 
Brave  Time's  fell  tooth,  and  live  and  die  again  ; 
And  now  the  scorn  of  men,  and  now  the  pride. 
The  sires  respect  them,  and  the  sons  deride.] 

le  [The  first  Poet-Unreate  who  expressed  his  wish  to  forego 
the  regular  production  of  an  ode  on  the  sovereign's  birthday,  to 
be  set  to  music  and  publicly  chanted  in  the  royal  presence,  wm 
Robert  Southey,  appointed  to  that  office  in  1813;  and  hk  pro- 
posal was,  without  hesitation,  agieed  to  by  King  George  IV.] 

t7  In  the  more  ancient  libraries,  works  of  value  and  impor- 
tance were  festened  to  their  jirfaces  by  a  length  of  diain ;  and 
miffht  so  be  perused,  but  not  taken  away.— [^  At  the  view  of 
the.  Bodleian  Library,  James  the  Flnt  exclaiaMd,  «Were  I 
not  a  king,  I  would  Iw  an  university  man ;  and,  if  it  wore  so 
that  I  must  be  made  a  prisoner,  I  would  have  no  other  prisoa 
than  this  library,  and  be  chained  together  with  all  dkae 
goodly  authors! '  In  this  exclamation,  the  king  had  in  Us 
mind  thettien  prevalent  custom  of  securing  hooka  by  flMtening 
them  to  the  shelves  by  chain%  long  enoi^fh  to  reach  to  ^e 
reading-desks  under  thiem." — D'Isxaxli.J 

»  r*'  FVom  pamphlets  mav  be  learned  the  genius  of  the 
age,  the  debates  of  the  learned,  the  hime$  of  government,  and 
mirtakes  of  the  courtiers.  Pamphlets  Aimish  beans  with  thdr 
airs ;  coquettes  with  their  charms,  ftimphlets  sre  as  BMdlsh 
ornaments  to  gentlewomen's  toilets,  as  to  gentleasen's 
pockets :  they  carry  reputation  of  wit  and  learning  to  all  that 
make  them  tneir  companions ;  Uie  poor  And  their  aooount  ia 
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Amid  these  works,  on  which  the  eager  eye 
Delights  to  fix,  or  glides  reluctant  by, 
When  all  combined,  their  decent  pomp  display, 
Where  shall  we  first  our  early  offering  pay  ? — 

To  thee,  DiviwrrY  1  to  thee,  the  light 
And  guide  of  mortals,  through  their  mental  night ; 
By  whom  we  learn  our  hopes  and  fears  to  guide ; 
To  bear  with  pain,  and  to  contend  with  pride ; 
When  grieved,  to  pray ;  when  ii^ured,  to  forgive ; 
And  with  the  world  in  charity  to  live.** 

Not  truths  like  these  inspired  that  numerous  race, 
Whose  pious  labours  fill  this  ample  space ; 
But  questions  nice,  where  doubt  on  doubt  arose, 
Awaked  to  war  the  long-contending  foes. 
For  dubious  meanings,  leam'd  polemics  strove, 
And  wars  on  faith  prevented  works  of  love ; 
The  brands  of  discord  fax  around  were  hurl'd, 
And  holy  wrath  inflamed  a  sinful  world : — 
Dull  though  impatient,  peevish  though  devout, 
With  wit  disgusting,  and  despised  without ; 
Saints  in  design,  in  execution  men. 
Peace  in  their  looks,  and  vengeance  in  their  pen.*^ 

Methinks  I  see,  and  sicken  at  the  sight, 
Spirits  of  spleen  from  yonder  pile  alight ; 
Spirits  who  prompted  every  damning^  page, 
With  pontiff  pride  and  still-increasing  rage : ' 
Lo  I  how  they  stretch  their  gloomy  wings  around, 
And  lash  with  furious  strokes  the  trembling  ground  I 
They  pray,  they  fight,  they  murder,   and   they 

weep, — 
Wolves  in  their  vengeance,  in  their  manners  sheep ; 


itall-keeping  and  hawking  them }  the  rich  And  In  them  their 
•hottest  way  to  the  secrets  of  chureh  and  state.  In  short,  with 
mmphleCs,  the  booksellers  adorn  the  gaiety  of  shop-gazing. 
If  ence  aoenies  to  grocers,  apothecaries,  and  chandlers,  good 
fhmitnre,  and  supplies  to  necessary  retreats.  In  pamphlets, 
law^'ers  meet  with  their  chicanery,  plivsicians  with  their  cant, 
dinnes  with  their  shibboleth.  Pamphlets  become  more  and 
more  daily  amusements  to  the  curious,  idle,  and  inquisitive ; 
pastime  to  gallants  and  coquettes ;  chat  to  the  talkative ; 
eateb-words  to  informers ;  Aiel  to  the  envious :  jwison  to  the 
unfortoiuite ;  balsam  to  the  wounded ;  emiuoyment  to  the 
laxy  ;  and  mbulous  materials  to  romancers  and  noveUsts." — 
Mtlxs  Daviks,  Jco»  LibeUorumy  1715.] 

I*  [**  It  is  not  the  reading  many  books  which  makes  a  man 
a  divme,  bat  the  reading  a  few  of  the  best  books  often  over, 
and  with  attention :  those,  at  least,  who  are  beginning  their 
theological  stndies  should  follow  this  rule." — Bishop  Watson. 

**  If  tlie  reader  is  disposed  to  attend  to  the  humble  sugges- 
fekms  .of  a  very  private  layman,  I  think  he  would  find  great 
advmitaige  in  studying  and  oonsidering  the  following  works, 
in  the  order  in  whicn  they  are  arranged: — 1.  The  View  of 
the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  Soame 
Jenvns.  t.  The  Evidences  of  Cliristianity,  by  Dr.  Faley.  3. 
OroCius  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.  4.  Evidences 
of  Natnral  and  Revealed  Religion,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  5. 
Locke's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity.  6.  Mshop  llnrd's 
Introdnction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies.  7.  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton'a  Dissertation  on  the  Convenion  of  St.  Paul ;  and  8.  Dr. 
Botler^s  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  tlie 
Goostitation  ana  Course  of  Nature.  Frt>m  these  few  volumes, 
if  they  are  studied  with  care  and  an  upright  intention,  I  think 
it  may  be  said,  that  *  Tbev  shall  see  to  whom  He  was  not 
(before)  spoken  of ;  and  tney  that  have  not  (before)  heard, 
shall  ondentand.' "— MATTHiAt.] 

s«  [*<  The  history  of  the  sehohMtIc  philosophy  might  fbr- 
nlah  a  philosophical  writer  with  an  instructive  theme :  it 
vroold  enter  into  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  Ul  a 
niche  in  our  Uterary  annals ;  the  works  of  the  scholastics, 
with  the  controvenles  of  these  Qtio^ibetimars,  would  at  once 
testify  all  the  graatneas  and  the  littleness  of  the  human  Intel- 
lect. Of  these  sdiolastic  divines,  the  most  lUastrlous  was 
Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  styled  the  angelical  doctor.  Seventeen 


Too  weU  they  act  the  prophet's  fatal  part. 
Denouncing  evil  with  a  zealous  heart ; 
And  each,  like  Jonah^  is  displeased  if  God 
Repent  his  anger,  or  withhold  his  rod.*^ 

But  here  the  dormant  fury  rests  unsought. 
And  Zeal  sleeps  soundly  by  the  foes  she  fought ; 
Here  all  the  rage  of  controversy  ends. 
And  rival  sealots  rest  like  bosom-friends : 
An  Athanasian  here,  in  deep  repose. 
Sleeps  with  the  fiercest  of  his  Arian  foes ; 
Socinians  here  with  Calvinists  abide. 
And  thin  partitions  angry  chiefs  divide  ; 
Here  wily  Jesuits  simple  Quakers  meet. 
And  Bellarmine  has  rest  at  Luther's  feet.^ 
Great  authors,  for  the  church's  glory  fired. 
Are  for  the  church's  peace,  to  rest  retired ; 
And  close  beside,  a  mystic,  maudlin  race, 
Lie  "  Crumbs  of  Comfort  for  the  Babes  of  Grace."-* 

Against  her  foes  Religion  well  defends 
Her  sacred  truths,  but  often  fears  her  friends ; 
If  leam'd,  their  pride,  if  weak,  their  zeal  she 

dreads. 
And  their  hearts'  weakness,  who  have  soundest 

heads: 
But  most  she  fears  the  controversial  pen. 
The  holy  strife  of  disputatious  men  ;  ** 
Who  the  blest  Gospel's  peaceflil  page  explore. 
Only  to  fight  against  its  precepts  more.** 

Near  to  these  seats  behold  yon  slender  frames, 
All  closely  fill'd  and  mark'd  with  modem  names ; 
Where  no  fair  science  ever  shows  her  face. 
Few  sparlLS  of  genius,  and  no  spark  of  grace ; 

folio  volumes  not  only  testify  his  industrv,  but  even  his 
genius.  He  was  a  great  man  busied  all  his  life  with  making 
a  charade  of  meUphyslcs.  His  '  Sum  of  all  Theology,'  a  meta- 
physicological  treatise,  occupies  above  1 250  folio  pages,  of  very 
dose  print  In  double  columns."— D'Israkli.] 

«»  ["And  God  saw  their  works,  that  they  turned  from  their 
evil  way ;  and  God  repented  of  the  evil,  that  he  had  said  that 
he  would  do  unto  them :  and  he  did  it  not.  But  it  displeased 
Jonah  exceedingly,  and  he  was  very  angry."— JiwoA,  iu.  lO.J 

ts  [Original BIS.:— 

Calvin  grows  gentle  in  this  silent  ooast. 

Nor  finds  a  single  heretic  to  roast ; 

Here,  their  fierce  rage  subdued,  and  lost  their  pride. 

The  Pope  and  Luther  slumber  side  by  side.] 

•  ["How  peaceably  they  stand  together :  Papists  and  Pro- 
testants side  by  side  I  Their  very  dust  reposes  not  more 
quietly  in  the  cemetery.  Ancient  and  modern,  Jew  and 
uentile,  Mohammedan  and  Crusader,  F^nch  and  English, 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  Dutch  and  Brssiliaiis,fightinK  their 
old  battles,  silenUy  now.npon  the  same  shelf :  Fernam  Lopez 
and  Pedro  de  AyaU;  John  de  Laet  and  Barleus,  with  the 
historians  of  Joam  Fernandez  Viera :  Fox's  Martyrs  and  the 
Three  Conversions  of  Father  Parsons:  Cranmer  and  Stephen 
Gardiner ;  Dominican  and  Franciscan ;  Jesuit  and  Philosophe ; 
Churchmen  and  Sectarians ;  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  {" — 

SOUTHSY.] 

•«  [••  Your  whole  school  is  nothing  but  a  stinking  sty  of 
pigs.  Dog  I  do  you  understand  me  ?  Do  you  understand  me, 
madman  ?  Do  you  understand  me.  you  great  beast  ?  "— Cal- 

VIK  to  LUTHXB.] 

i»  r "  These  controversial  divines  have  changed  the  mle  of 
life  into  a  sUndard  of  disputation.  They  have  employed  the 
temJe  of  the  Most  High  as  a  fendng-school,  where  gymnasUc 
exereises  are  daily  exhibited,  and  where  victory  serves  only 
to  exdte  new  contests ;  slighting  the  bulwarks  wherewith  He 
who  bestowed  religion  on  mankind  had  secured  it,  thay  have 
enoompaned  it  with  various  minute  outworks,  wWch  an 
army  of  warriors  can  with  difficulty  defend."— Sir  D.  Dal- 

KYMPLE.j 
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There  sceptics  rest,  ft  still-increasing  throng, 
And  stretch  their  widening  wings  ten  thousftnd 

strong; 
Some  in  close  fight  their  dubious  claims  main- 
tain; 
Some  skirmish  lightly,  fly,  and  fight  again  ; 
Coldly  profane,  and  impiously  gay, 
Their  end  the  same,  though  various  In  their  way. 

When  first  Religion  came  to  bless  the  land, 
Her  ftiends  were  then  a  firm  believing  band ; 
To  doubt  was  then  to  plunge  in  guilt  extreme, 
And  all  was  gospel  that  a  monk  could  dream  ; 
Insulted  Reason  fled  the  grov'ling  soul, 
For  Fear  to  guide,  and  visions  to  control : 
But  now,  when  Reason  has  assumed  her  throne, 
She,  in  her  turn,  demands  to  reign  alone ; 
Rejecting  all  that  lies  beyond  her  view, 
And,  being  judge,  will  be  a  witness  too : 
Insulted  Faith  then  leaves  the  doubtful  mind, 
To  seek  for  truth,  without  a  power  to  find  : 
Ah  t  when  will  both  in  friendly  beams  unite, 
And  pour  on  erring  man  resistless  light  ? 

Next  to  the  seats,  well  stored  with  works  divine. 
An  ample  space,  Phiu>80Pht  \  is  thine ;  ** 
Our  reason's  guide,  by  whose  assisting  light 
We  trace  the  moral  bounds  of  wrong  and  right ; 
Our  guide  through  nature,  from  the  sterile  clay. 
To  the  bright  orbs  of  yon  celestial  way  ! 
'T  is  thine,  the  great,  the  golden  chain  to  trace, 
Which  runs  through  all,  connecting  race  with  race ; 
Save  where  those  puzallng,  stubborn  links  remain, 
Which  thy  inferior  light  pursues  in  vain : — 


M  [The  edition  of  1781  resda  m  followi  .^— > 

To  thee.  Philosophy  1  to  thae,  the  light. 

The  ffuideof  moitab  throoffh  their  mental  night. 

By  whom  the  world  in  all  TtB  views  is  shown, 

Out  gaide  through  Nature's  works,  and  in  our  own 

Who  place  in  oider  Being's  wondrous  ehain, 

Save  where  those  punling,  stubborn  links  remain. 

By  art  divine  involved,  which  man  can  ne'er  explain. 

These  are  thy  volumes ;  and  in  these  we  look. 
As  abstracts  drawn  from  Nature's  larger  book ; 
Here  first  deaeribed  the  humble  glew  appears, 
Uneonseions  of  the  gaudy  robe  it  wean. 
AH  that  the  earth's  profound  recesses  hide, 
And  all  that  roll  beneath  the  raging  tide  ; 
"The  sullen  gem  that  yet  disdains  to  shine. 
And  all  the  ductile  matter  of  the  mine. 

Next  to  the  vegeUble  tribes  they  lead. 
Whose  fruitful  beds  o'er  everv  balmy  mead 
Teem  with  new  life ;  and  hilla,  and  vales,  and  groves. 
Peed  the  still  flame,  and  nurse  the  silent  loves: 
Which,  when  the  Sprins  calk  forth  their  genial  power. 
Swell  with  the  seed,  and  flourish  in  the  flower : 
There,*  with  the  hnsband-slaves,  in  royal  pride. 
Queens,  like  the  Amaaons  of  old,  reside  t 
There,  like  the  IWk,  the  lordly  husband  lives. 
And  jov  feo  all  the  gay  serafflio  gives : 
There,t  in  the  secret  chambera,  veil'd  from  sight, 
A  bashftil  tribe  in  hidden  flames  delight ; 
Thcre,t  in  the  open  day,  and  gaily  deck'd. 
The  bolder  brides  their  distant  lords  expect ; 
Who  with  the  wings  of  love  instinctive  rise, 
And  on  proliflo  winds  each  ardent  bride^oom  flies. 

Next  are  that  tribe  whom  life  and  sense  inftirm. 
The  torpid  beetle,  and  the  shrinking  worm ; 
And  insects,  proud  to  spread  their  brilliant  wing. 
To  catch  the  Ibstering  sunbeams  of  tlie  spring ; 


*  Alluding  to  the  sexual  system  of  Unnaus. 
f  The  class  cryptogamis.  J  The  class  dicecia. 


How'vice  and  virtue  in  the  soul  contend ; 
How  widely  difier,  yet  how  nearly  blend  ; 
What  various  passions  war  on  either  part. 
And  now  confirm,  now  melt  the  yielding  heart : 
How  Fancy  loves  around  the  world  to  stray. 
While  Judgment  slowly  picks  his  sober  way ; 
The  stores  of  memory,  and  the  flights  sublime 
Of  genius,  bound  by  neither  space  nor  time ; — 
All  these  divine  Philosophy  explores. 
Till,  lost  in  awe,  she  wonders  and  adores. 

From  these,  descending  to  the  earth,  she  turai, 
And  matter,  in  its  various  form,  discerns ; 
She  parts  the  beamy  light  with  skill  profound, 
Metes  the  thin  air,  and  weighs  the  flying  sound ; 
'T  is  hers  the  lightning  from  the  clouds  to  call. 
And  teach  the  fiery  mischief  where  to  fail.^ 

Tet  more  her  volumes  teach, — on  these  we  look 
As  abstracts  drawn  frt>m  Nature's  larger  book  : 
Here,  first  described,  the  torpid  earth  appears, 
And  next,  the  vegetable  robe  it  wears ; 
Where  flow'ry  tribes,  in  valleys,  fields,  and  groves, 
Nurse  the  stiU  flame,  and  feed  the  silent  loves ; 
Loves,  where  no  grief^  nor  joy,  nor  bliss,  nor 

pain. 
Warm  the  glad  heart  or  vex  the  labouring  brain ; 
But  as  the  green  blood  moves  along  the  blade. 
The  bed  of  Flora  on  the  branch  is  made ; 
Where,  without  jmssion,  love  instinctive  Uvea, 
And  gives  new  life,  unconscious  that  it  gives."-* 
Advancing  still  in  Nature's  mase,  we  trace. 
In  dens  and  burning  plains,  her  savage  race ; 
With  those  tame  tribes  who  on  their  lord  attend. 
And  find,  in  man,  a  master  and  a  friend ; 


That  feathered  raoe,  which  late  from  winter  fled. 
To  dream  a  half-existence  nith  the  dead : 
Who  now,  returning  ttom  their  six  months*  sleep. 
Dip  their  black  pimons  in  the  slumbering  deep ; 
Where,  feeling  lifb  from  stronger  beams  ot  day, 
The  scaly  myriads  of  the  ocean  play. 

Then  led  by  Art  through  Nature's  maxe  we  trace 
The  sullen  people  of  the  savam  race ; 
And  aee  a  favourite  tribe  mankind  attend. 
And  inj^he  Ikwning  follower  find  the  friend : 
Man  crowns  the  scene,  &c.] 

V  [M  Dr.  ftanklin  wm  the  flrst  who  fimnd  out  that 
lightning  consisted  of  electric  matter.  This  great  diseovcry 
tught  us  to  defend  houses  and  ships  and  tenplaa  tnm  light- 
ning ;  and  also  to  ondentand,  that  people  are  alwajra  perfeetly 
safe  in  a  room  during  a  thunder-storm,  if  they  keep  themaalwa 
at  thtee  or  fiMir  feet  ditfance  from  the  walls."— Daawui.] 


»  TDr.  Darwin's  imitation  of  Mr.  Orabbe,  in  his 
Oardeu,  published  in  179S,  is  obvious  :— 

**  Desoend,  ye  hovering  Sylphs  1  aerial  dioir^ 
And  sweep  with  little  hands  your  silver  lyres ; 
With  feiry  footsteps  print  your  grassy  rings. 
Ye  Gnomes  I  accordant  to  the  tinkling  strings. 
While,  in  soft  notes,  I  tune  to  oaten  reed 
Oay  hopes,  and  amorous  sorrows  of  the  mead, 
FVom  giant  oaks,  that  wave  their  brandiea  dark. 
To  the  dwarf  moss,  that  clings  upon  their  bark ; 
What  beaux  and  beauties  crowd  the  gaudy  grovca. 
And  woo  and  win  their  vcvetable  loves : 
How  snowdrops  cold,  and  blue-eyed  Itarebells  blend 
Their  tender  tears,  as  o'er  the  stream  they  bead  ; 
The  lovesick  violet,  aiul  the  primrose  pale. 
Bow  their  sweet  heads,  and  whisper  to  the  gale ; 
With  secret  sighs  the  virgin  lily  droops, 
And  jealous  cowslips  hang  their  tawny  eupa ; 
How  the  young  rose,  in  beauty's  damaak  pride. 
Drinks  the  warm  blushes  of  his  bsahfel  bride : 
With  honey'd  lips  enamour'd  woodfainea  meet ; 
Clasp  with  fend  anns,  and  mix  their  kisses  awceC"] 
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Man  ^  crowns  the  scene,  a  world  of  wonders  new, 
A  moral  world,  that  well  demands  our  view. 

This  world  is  here ;  for,  of  more  lofty  kind. 
These  neighbouring  Tolumes  reason  on  the  mind  ; 
They  paint  the  state  of  mMa  ere  yet  endued 
With  knowledge  ; — man,  poor,  ignorant,  and  rude ; 
Then,  as  his  state  improves,  their  pages  swell, 
And  all  its  cares,  and  all  its  comforts,  tell : 
Here  we  behold  how  inexperience  buys, 
At  little  price,  the  wisdom  of  the  wise ; 
Without  the  troubles  of  an  active  state. 
Without  the  cares  and  dangers  of  the  great, 
Without  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  we  know 
What  wisdom,  wealth,  and  poverty  bestow ; 
We  see  how  reason  calms  the  raging  mind. 
And  how  contending  passions  urge  mankind : 
Some,  won  by  virtue,  glow  with  sacred  flre  ; 
Some,  lured  by  vice,  indulge  the  low  desire  ; 
Whilst  others,  won  by  either,  now  pursue 
The  guilty  chase,  now  keep  the  good  in  view ; 
For  ever  wretched,  with  themselves  at  strife, 
They  lead  a  puzzled,  vex'd,  uncertain  life ; 
For  transient  vice  bequeaths  a  lingering  pain. 
Which  transient  virtue  seeks  to  cure  in  vain. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  high  views  enlarge  the  soul. 
New  interests  draw,  new  principles  control : 
Nor  thus  the  soul  alone  resigns  her  grief. 
But  here  the  tortured  body  finds  relief; 
For  see  where  yonder  sa^e  Arachne  shapes 
Her  subtile  gin,  that  not  a  fly  escapes  I 
There  Physic  fills  the  space,  and  far  around, 
Pile  above  pile  her  learned  works  abound : 
Glorious  their  aim — to  ease  the  labouring  heart; 
To  war  with  death,  and  stop  his  flying  dart ; 
To  trace  the  source  whence   the  fierce   contest 

grew, 
And  life's  short  lease  on  easier  terms  renew ; 


>*  r**  It  WM  from  oat  the  riud  of  one  apple  tasted,  that  the 
knovledige  of  good  and  evil,  as  two  twins  cleaving  together, 
leaped  forth  into  the  world.  And  perhaps,  tiiis  is  that  doom 
which  Adam  fell  into  of  knowing  good  and  evil,  that  is,  of 
knowing  good  by  evil.  As,  therefore,  the  state  of  man  now 
is — what  wisdom  can  there  be  to  choose,  what  continence  to 
forbear,  without  the  knowledge  of  evil  ?  He  that  can  apore- 
1  and  consider  vice  with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  plea- 
^  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  disdngnish,  and  yet  prefer  that 


bend  and  conrider  vice  with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  plea- 
aiues,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  disdngnish,  and  yet  prefer  t* 
whkh  is  tmly  better,  he  is  the  true  warfaring  Christian, 
cannot  praise  a  ftigitive  and  cloistered  virtue  unexercised  and 
unbmthed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  sdversary,  but 
slinks  out  of  the  race,  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be 
mn  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat.  Assuredly  we  bring  not 
innocence  into  the  world  ;  we  bring  impurity  much  ra&er : 
that  which  purifies  us  is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary. 
That  virtue,  therefore,  which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the  con- 
temfdation  of  eviU  aiMl  knows  not  the  utmost  mat  vice  pro- 
mises to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a  blank  virtue,  not 
a  pure;  her  whiteness  is  but  an  excremental  whiteness; 
which  was  the  reason  why  oar  sage  and  serious  poet  Spenser 
(whom  I  dare  be  known  to  think  a  better  teacher  Uian  Seotus 
or  Aquinas),  describing  true  temperance  under  the  person  of 
Goion,  Mngs  him  in  with  his  palmer  through  the  cave  of 
Mammon  and  the  bower  of  eartoly  bliss,  that  he  might  see 
and  know,  and  vet  abstain.  Since,  therefore,  the  knowledge 
and  survey  of  vice  is  in  this  world  so  neoesMry  to  the  constitut- 
ing of  human  virtue,  and  the  scanning  of  erroqr  to  the  confir- 
mation of  truth,  how  can  we  more  safely,  and  with  less  dan- 
?;er,  scout  into  the  regions  of  sin  and  ikWty,  than  by  read- 
ng  all  manner  of  tractates,  and  hearing  all  manner.*' — Mil- 

TOM.] 

^  [Sir  Henry  Halford,  in  the  **  Essay  on  the  Influence  of 
Disease  on  the  Mind,**  has  the  following  striking  paaaages  on 
the  conduct  proper  to  be  observed  by  a  physician,  in  with- 
holding, or  making  his  patient  acquainted  with,  his  opinion 


To  calm  the  phrensy  of  the  burning  brain  ; 

To  heal  the  tortures  of  imploring  pain ; 

Or,  when  more  powerAil  ills  all  efforts  brave. 

To  ease  the  victim  no  device  can  save. 

And  smooth  the  stormy  passage  to  the  grave.*** 

But  man,   who  knows  no  good   unmix*d  and 
pure. 
Oft  finds  a  poison  where  he  sought  a  cure ; 
For  grave  deceivers  lodge  their  labours  here. 
And  cloud  the  science  they  pretend  to  clear ; 
Scourges  for  sin,  the  solemn  tribe  are  sent ; 
Like  fire  and  storms,  they  call  us  to  repent ; 
But  storms  subside,  and  fires  forget  to  rage. 
Tliese  are  eternal  scourges  of  the  age : 
'T  is  not  enough  that  each  terrific  hand 
Spreads  desolation  round  a  guilty  land ; 
But  train'd  to  ill,  and  hardened  by  its  crimes, 
Their  pen  relentless  kills  through  future  times. 

Say,  ye,  who  search  these  records  of  the  dead — 
Who  read  huge  works,  to  boast  what  ye  have  read ; 
Can  all  the  real  knowledge  ye  possess. 
Or  those  —  if  such   there  are — ^who  more   than 

guess. 
Atone  for  each  impostor's  wild  mistakes. 
And  mend  the  blunders  pride  or  folly  makes  ? 
.  What  thought  so  wild,  what  airy  dream  so  light. 
That  will  not  prompt  a  theorist  to  write  ? 
What  art  so  prevalent,  what  proof  so  strong. 
That  will  convince  him  his  attempt  is  wrong  ? 
One  in  the  solids  finds  each  lurking  ill. 
Nor  grante  the  passive  fluids  power  to  Idll ; 
A  learned  firiend  some  subtler  reason  brings. 
Absolves  the  channels,  but  condemns  their  springs ; 
The  subtile  nerves,  that  shun  the  doctor's  eye, 
Escape  no  more  his  subtler  theory ; 
The  vital  heat,  that  warms  the  labouring  heart, 
Lends  a  fait  system  to  these  sons  of  art ; 


of  the 
toms 


B  probable  issue  of  a  mslady  manifesting  mortal  symp- 
:— "  I  own,  1  think  it  my  first  duty  to  protract  his  life 


was  necevary  in  aid  of  my  remedies,  firom  a  want  of  a  proper 
sense  of  his  perilous  situation,  I  forbear  to  step  out  of  the 
bounds  of  my  province,  in  order  to  offer  any  advice  which  is 
not  neoesiary  to  {nomote  his  cure.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
it  indispensable  to  let  his  friends  know  the  danger  of  hi^ 
case,  the  instant  I  discover  it.  An  arrangement  of  his  wwldly 
aflairs,  in  which  the  comfort  or  unhapplneas  of  those  who  are 
to  come  after  him  is  involved,  may  be  necessarv ;  and  a  sug- 
gestion of  his  danger,  by  which  the  acoompliuiment  of  tms 
object  is  to  be  obtain^,  naturally  induces  a  contemplation  of 
his  more  important  spiritual  concerns.  If  friends  can  do 
their  good  oflnces  at  a  woper  time,  and  under  the  snggertion 
of  the  physician,  It  is  Ar  better  that  they  should  under teke 
them,  Uum  the  medical  adviser.  But  friends  may  be  absent, 
and  nobody  near  the  patient,  in  his  extremitv,  of  suflUcient 
influence  or  pretenidon  to  inform  him  of  his  dangerous  con- 
dition ;  and  surelv  it  is  lamentable  to  think  that  any  human 
being  should  leave  the  world  unprepared  to  meet  his  Creator. 
Rather  than  so,  I  have  departed  from  my  strict  professional 
duty,  done  that  which  I  would  have  done  by  myself,  and 
apprised  my  patient  of  the  great  change  he  was  about  to 

undergo Lord  Bacon  encourages  physicians  to  make  it  a 

part  of  their  art  to  smooth  the  bed  of  death,  and  to  renda  the 
departure  from  life  easy,  placid,  and  gentle.  This  doctrine,  so 
accordant  with  the  best  fnrinciples  of  our  nature,  omimended 
not  only  by  the  wisdom  of  this  consummate  philosopher,  but 
also  by  the  experience  of  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  con- 
sciennous  physicians  of  modern  times — ^the  late  Dr.  Heberden 
-^was  practised  with  such  happy  success  in  the  case  of  our  Ute 
lamented  sovereign  (George  the  Fourth),  that  at  the  close  of 
his  painfull  disease  *  non  tam  mori  videretur  (as  wss  said  of  a 
Roman  emperor),  quam  duld  et  alto  sopore  excipl.' "] 
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The  vital  air,  a  pure  and  subtile  stream, 
Serves  a  foundation  for  an  airy  scheme, 
Assists  the  doctor,  and  supports  his  dream. 
Some  have  their  favourite  ills,  and  each  disease 
Is  but  a  younger  branch  that  kills  from  these ; 
One  to  the  gout  contracts  all  human  pain ; 
He  views  it  raging  in  the  frantic  brain ; 
Finds  it  in  fevers  all  his  efforts  mar. 
And  sees  it  lurking  in  the  cold  catarrh : 
Bilious  by  some,  by  others  nervous  seen, 
Bage  the  fiuitastic  demons  of  the  spleen ; 
And  every  symptom  of  the  strange  disease 
With  every  system  of  the  sage  agrees. 

Ye  frigid  tribe,  on  whom  I  wasted  long 
The  tedious  hours,  and  ne*er  indulged  in  song ;  '^ 
Ye  first  seducers  of  my  easy  heart. 
Who  promised  knowledge  ye  could  not  impart ; 
Ye  dull  deluders,  truth's  destructive  foes ; 
Ye  sons  of  fiction,  clad  in  stupid  prose ; 
Ye  treacherous  leaders,  who,  yourselves  in  doubt. 
Light  up  false  fires,  and  send  us  far  about ; — 
Still  may  yon  spider  round  your  pages  spin, 
Subtile  and  slow,  her  emblematic  gin  I 
Buried  in  dust  and  lost  in  silence,  dwell. 
Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  Mends — ^fare- 
well 1" 

Near  these,  and  where  the  setting  sun  displays, 
Through  the  dim  window,  his  departing  rays. 
And  gilds  yon  columns,  there,  on  either  side, 
The  huge  Abridgments  of  the  Law  abide ;  ** 
Fruitful  as  vice  the  dread  correctors  stand. 
And  spread  their  guardian  terrors  round  the  land; 
Yet,  as  the  best  that  human  care  can  do, 
Is  mix'd  with  error,  oft  with  evil  too, 
Skiird  in  deceit,  and  practised  to  evade. 
Knaves  stand  secure,  for  whom  these  laws  were 

made. 
And  justice  vainly  each  expedient  tries. 
While  art  eludes  it,  or  while  power  defies. 
"  Ah  I  happy  age,"  the  youthful  poet  sings,"* 
**  When  the  free  nations  knew  not  laws  nor  kings ; 


*i  ["  The  time  had  come,  when  Mr.  Crabbe  was  told,  and 
believed,  that  he  had  more  important  eoncerna  to  engage  him 
than  verae ;  and  therefore,  for  aome  years,  though  he  ooca- 
nonallv  foaud  time  to  write  linea  upon  *  Mira's  Birthday '  and 
*  Silvia^a  LapdoK*'  though  he  composed  enigmas  and  solved 
reboses,  he  had  aome  degree  of  forbearance,  and  did  not 
believe  that  the  knowledge  of  diseases,  and  Uie  sciences  of 
anatomv  and  physiology,  were  to  be  acquired  by  the  perusal 
of  Pope^s  Homer,  a  Dietlonary  of  Rhvmes,  and  a  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Pioetry/'»4See  tmtit  p.  9.]  * 


w  ["  About  the  end  of  the  year  1779,  Mr.  Crabbe,  after  as  fuU 
and  perfect  a  survey  of  the  good  and  evil  before  him  as  his  pre- 
judices, indinationa,  and  little  knowledge  of  the  world  enabled 
him  to  Uke,  dnallv  rejolvcd  to  abandon  his  profession.  His 
health  was  not  robust,  his  spirits  were  not  equal ;  assistance 
he  could  expect  none,  and  he  was  not  so  sanguine  is  to 
believe  he  could  do  ^  ithout  it.  With  the  beat  veises  he  could 
write,  and  with  very  little  more,  he  quitted  the  place  of  his 
birth  ;  not  without  the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  the  con< 
sequence  of  such  a  step,— appreheiMlons  which  were  con* 
quercd,  and  barely  conquered,  by  the  more  certain  evil  of  the 
prospect  before  him,  should  he  remain  where  he  was."— See 
iia(^,p.  IS.] 

s*  ["  Who  are  they,  whose  onadorned  raiment  betpeaka 
their  inward  simplicity?  These  are  law-books,  sUtutes,  and 
commentaries  on  statutes— whom  sU  men  must  obey,  and 
yet  few  onlv  can  purchase.  Like  the  Sphynx  In  antiquity, 
they  speak  in  enigmaa,  and  yet  devour  the  unhappy  wretch«« 


"  When  all  were  blest  to  share  a  common  store, 
"  And  none  were  proud  of  wealth,  for  none  were 

poor; 
**  No  wars  nor  tumults  vex'd  each  still  domain, 
"  No  thirst  of  empire,  no  desire  of  gain ; 
"  No  proud  great  man,  nor  one  who  would  be  great, 
^^  Drove  modest  merit  from  its  proper  state ; 
"  Nor  into  distant  climes  would  Avarice  roam, 
"  To  fetch  delights  for  Luxury  at  home : 
**  Bound  by  no  ties  which  kept  the  soul  in  awe, 
**  They  dwelt  at  liberty,  and  love  was  law ! " 

**  Mistaken  youth !  each  nation  first  was  rode, 
'*  Each  man  a  cheerless  son  of  solitude, 
"  To  whom  no  joys  of  social  life  were  known, 
**  None  felt  a  care  that  was  not  all  his  own ; 
"  Or  in  some  languid  clime  his  abject  soul 
*^  Bow*d  to  a  little  tyrant's  stem  control ; 
**  A  slave,  with  slaves  his  monarch's  throne  he  raised, 
**  And  in  rude  song  his  ruder  idol  praised ; 
**  The  meaner  cares  of  life  were  all  he  knew ; 
"  Bounded  his  pleasures,  and  his  wishes  few ; 
**  But  when  by  slow  degrees  the  Arts  arose, 
**  And  Science  waken'd  frt>m  her  long  repose ; 
"  When  Commerce,  rising  from  the  bed  of  ease, 
**  Ran  round  the  land,  and  pointed  to  the  seas ; 
"  When  Emulation,  bom  with  jealous  eye,  . 
**  And  Avarice,  lent  their  spurs  to  industry ; 
*^  Then  one  by  one  the  numerous  laws  were  made, 
**  Those  to  control,  and  these  to  succour  trade ; 
**  To  curb  the  insolence  of  rude  command, 
**  To  snatch  the  victim  from  the  usurer's  hand; 
**  To  awe  the  bold,  to  yield  the  wrong'd  redress, 
"  And  feed  the  poor  with  Luxury's  excess."  ■* 

Like  some  vast  flood,  unbounded,   fierce,    and 
strong. 
His  nature  leads  ungovem'd  man  along ; 
Like  mighty  bulwarks  made  to  stem  ths^  tide. 
The  laws  are  form'd,  and  placed  on  ev*ry  side ; 
Whene'er  it  breaks  the  bounds  by  these  decreed, 
New  statutes  rise,  and  stronger  laws  succeed ; 
More  and  more  gentle  grows  the  dying  stream. 
More  and  more  strong  the  rising  bulwarks  seem ; 


who  comprehend  them  not.  Behold,  for  oar  comfott,  *  An 
Abridgment  of  Law  and  Equity  V  It  consists  not  of  many 
Tolumes ;  it  extends  only  to  twenty-two  folios ;  yet  as  a  few 
thin  eakes  may  contain  the  whole  nutritive  substance  of  a 
stalled  ox,  so  may  this  compendium  contain  the  essential 
navy  of  many  a  report  and  adjudged  case.  Tlie  sages  of  the 
law  recommend  this  Abridgment  to  our  perusal.  Lpt  as, 
with  all  thankfblness  of  heart,  receive  tlieir  counsel.  Much  are 
we  beholden  to  phvsicians,  who  only  prescribe  the  bark  of  the 
quinquina,  when  tney  might  oblige  tlielr  patients  to  swallow 
Uie  whole  tree  !"—SiB  D.  DALBrMPLX.] 

**  [The  original  MS.,  in  place  of  the  next  Unes,  reads  :>- 
**  Ah  I  happy  age,**  the  youtfafhl  poet  cries, 
**  Ere  laws  arose— ere  tyrants  bade  them  rfae : 
No  land-marka  then  the  happy  swain  beheld. 
Nor  lords  walk'd  proudly  o'er  the  Airrow'd  Aeld  ; 
Nor  through  dlstmted  ways  did  Avarice  roam. 
To  fetch  delights  for  Luxury  at  home  : 
But  mutual  joy  the  friends  of  Nature  proved. 
And  swaina  were  feithftal  to  the  nymphs  thev  loved.** 

**  Mistaken  bards  I  all  nations  flzst  were  rude ; 
Man  t  proud,  unsodal,  prone  to  solitude. 
O'er  hills,  or  vales,  or  floods,  was  fond  to  roam— 
The  mead  his  garden,  and  the  rock  his  home ; 
For  flying  prey  he  seareh'd  a  savage  coasts 
Want  was  his  spur,  and  liberty  his  boast.**] 

u  [See  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  i.  131,  359 ;  Iv.  43S.] 
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Till,  like  ft  miner  working  sure  ftnd  slow, 

Luxury  creeps  on,  and  ruins  all  below ; 

The  basis  sinks,  the  ample  piles  decay ; 

The  stately  fabric  shakes  and  falls  away ; 

Primeyal  want  and  ignorance  come  on, 

But  Freedom,  that  exalts  the  savage  state,  is  gone.^ 

Next,  History  ranks ; — there  full  in  front  she  lies, 
And  every  nation  her  dread  tale  supplies ; 
Yet  History  has  her  doubts,  and  every  age 
With  sceptic  queries  marks  the  passing  page ; 
Records  of  old  nor  later  date  are  clear. 
Too  distant  those,  and  these  are  placed  too  near ; 
There  time  conceals  the  objects  from  our  view, 
Here  our  own  passions  and  a  writer's  too :  ^^ 
Yet,  in  these  volumes,  see  how  states  arose ! 
Guarded  by  virtue  from  surrounding  foes ; 
Their  virtue  lost,  and  of  their  triumphs  vain, 
Lo !  how  they  sunk  to  slavery  again ! 
Satiate  with  power,  of  fame  and  wealth  possessM, 
A  nation  grows  too  glorious  to  be  blest ; 
Conspicuous  made,  she  stands  the  mark  of  all, 
And  foes  join  foes  to  triumph  in  her  fall. 

Thus  speaks  the  page  that  paints  ambition's  race, 
The  monarch's  pride,  his  glory,**  his  disgrace ; 
The  headlong  course,  that  madd'ning  heroes  run, 
How  soon  triumphant,  and  how  soon  undone ; 
How  slaves,  tum'd  tyrants,  offer  crowns  to  sale, 
And  each  fall'n  nation's  melancholy  tale.** 

Lo  t  where  of  late  the  Book  of  Martyrs  stood, 
Old  pious  tracts,  and  Bibles  bound  in  wood ; 
There,  such  the  taste  of  our  degenerate  age. 
Stand  the  profane  delusions  of  the  Stage  : 
Tet  virtue  owns  the  Tragic  Muse  a  friend, 
Fable  her  means,  morality  her  end  *,  ^* 
For  this  she  rules  all  passions  in  their  turns, 
And  now  the  bosom  bleeds,  and  now  it  bums ; 


**  [See  Montesqaien't  Efprit  des  Lois,  liv.  zxH.  ch.  22.] 

"  [**  Malheureox  sort  del'histoirel  Les  spectateotB  sont 
trop  peo  inatraits,  et  let  acteun  trop  intcreases  pourque  noa« 

gibmons  compter  sar  let  rodts  des  una  on  des  autres  l" — 
IBDOV.] 

M  [ "glory  long  has  made  the  aages  amile ; 

T  is  aomething,  nothing,  worda,  il  luaion,  wind- 
Depending  more  upon  the  hitftorian'a  atvle. 

Than  on  the  name  a  penon  leaves  befiind  : 
TroT  owea  to  Homer  wnat  whist  owes  to  Hoyle : 

The  present  centory  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Marlboroagh'a  skill  in  giving  knock^ 
Unta  his  late  life  by  Archdeacon  Coxe."—BTBOir.J 

s*  ^'^  Though  the  most  sagacious  author  that  ever  deduced 
maxims  of  policy  trom  the  experience  of  former  ages  has  mid. 
that  the  misgoremment  of  states,  and  the  erils  consequent 
thereon,  have  arisen  more  from  historical  ignorance  than 
from  any  other  cause,  the  sum  and  substance  of  historical 
knowledge  for  practical  purposes  consista  in  certain  general 
principles ;  ana  he  who  understands  those  principles,  and 
baa  a  doe  sense  of  their  importance,  has  alwaya,  in  the  darkest 
dreumstancea,  a  star  in  nght  by  which  he  may  direct  bis 
eoune.''~SoaTHxy.] 

**  [**  Tragedies,  as  they  are  now  made,  are  good,  instruc- 
tive,  moral  sermona  enough ;  and  it  would  be  a  uuit  not  to  be 
plesoed  with  good  thinga.  There  I  learn  several  great  trutlis : 
as  that  it  is  imposdble  to  see  into  the  wavs  of  fbturitv  ;  that 
paniriiment  always  attends  the  vlllajn  ;  that  love  is  the  fond 
■oother  of  the  human  breast ;  that  we  ahould  not  resiat 
Heaven^s  will,  for  in  resisting  Heaven'a  will,  Heaven*a  will  a 
resisted  ;  with  aeveral  other  sentiments  equally  new,  delicate, 
and  striking.    Every  new  tragedy,  thererore,  I  go  to  see ;  for 


Pity  with  weeping  eye  surveys  her  bowl, 

Her  anger  swells,  her  terror  chills  the  soul ; 

She  makes  the  vile  to  virtue  yield  applause, 

And  own  her  sceptre  while  they  break  her  laws ;  *' 

For  vice  in  others  is  abhorr'd  of  all. 

And  villains  triumph  when  the  worthless  fall. 

Not  thus  her  sister  Comedy  prevails, 
Who  shoots  at  Folly,  for  her  arrow  fails ; 
Folly,  by  Dullness  arm'd,  eludes  the  wound. 
And  harmless  sees  the  feather'd  shafts  rebound ; 
Unhurt  she  stands,  applauds  the  archer's  skill, 
Laughs  at  her  malice,  and  is  Folly  still. 
Yet  well  the  Muse  portrays,  In  fancied  scenes, 
What  pride  will  stoop  to,  what  profession  means ; 
How  formal  fools  the  farce  of  state  appUud ; 
How  caution  watches  at  the  lips  of  fraud ; 
The  wordy  variance  of  domestic  life ; 
The  tyrant  husband,  the  retorting  wife ; 
The  snares  for  innocence,  the  lie  of  trade, 
And  the  smooth  tongue's  habitual  masquerade.^^ 

With  her  the  Virtues  too  obtain  a  place. 
Each  gentle  passion,  each  becoming  grace ; 
The  social  joy  in  life's  securer  road. 
Its  easy  pleasure,  its  substantial  good ; 
The  happy  thought  that  conscious  virtue  gives. 
And  all  that  ought  to  live,  and  ail  that  lives. 

But  who  are  these  ?  Methinks  a  noble  mien 
And  awful  grandeur  in  their  form  are  seen, 
Now  in  disgrace :  what  though  by  time  is  spread 
Polluting  dust  o'er  every  reverend  head ; 
What  though  beneath  yon  gilded  tribe  they  lie, 
And  dull  observers  pass  insulting  by : 
Forbid  it  shame,  forbid  it  decent  awe, 
What  seems  so  grave,  should  no  attention  draw ! 
Come,  let  us  then  with  reverend  step  advance, 
And  greet — the  ancient  worthies  of  Romance.^ 


reflections  of  this  natnre  make  a  tolerable  harmony,  when 
mixed  up  with  a  proper  quantity  of  drum,  trumpet,  thunder, 
lightning,  or  the  scene-shifter's  whistle.**— Goldsmith.] 

<>  [*'  For  this  the  Tragic  Muse  first  trod  the  stage, 
Commanding  tears  to  stream  through  every  age ; 
Tyiantalno  more  their  aavage  nature  kept, 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonder'd  how  they  wept."— Port.] 

*^  ["  The  days  of  Comedy  are  gone,  alaa ! 

When  Congreve's  fool  could  vie  with  Moli^'s  hete; 
Sodety  is  smoothed  to  that  excess, 
That  manners  hardly  differ  more  than  dress."— Byboit.] 

«  [**  In  the  view  taken  by  Hurd,  Percy,  and  other  older 
anthwities  of  the  origin  and  history  of  romantic  fiction,  their 
attentions  were  so  exclusively  fixed  upon  the  romance  of 
diivalry  alone,  that  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  that,  how- 
I  ever  interesting  and  peculiar,  it  formed  only  one  spedes  of 
'  a  very  numerous  and  extensive  genus.  The  progress  of 
romance,  in  fact,  keeps  pace  with  that  of  sodety,  which  cannot 
long  exi^  even  in  the  amplest  state,  without  exhibiting  aome 
specimens  of  this  attractive  style  of  composition.  It  is  not 
meant,  by  this  assertion,  that  in  early  agea  such  narratives 
were  invented  in  the  character  of  mere  fictions,  devised  to 
pass  away  the  leisure  of  those  who  have  time  enough  to  read 
and  attend  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  romance  and  real 
history  have  the  same  common  orisin.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
former  to  maintain  as  long  as  possible  the  mask  of  veracity ; 
and,  indeed,  the  traditions  memorials  of  all  earlier  a($ea  par- 
take in  auch  a  varied  and  doubtful  degree  of  the  qualities 
essential  to  tlioae  opposite  lines  of  composition,  that  they  form 
a  mixed  class  between  them :  and  may  be  termed  either 
romantic  histories,  or  historical  romances,  according  to  the 

Jroportion  in  which  their  truth  is  debased  by  fiction,  or  their 
ction  mingled  with  truth."— Six  Waltxb  Scott.] 


no 
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Hence,  ye  profane !  I  feel  a  former  dread, 
A  thousand  visions  float  around  my  head  : 
Hark  I  hollow  blasts  through  empty  courts  resound, 
And  shadowy  forms  with  staring  eyes  stalk  round ; 
See !  moats  and  bridges,  walls  and  castles  rise, 
Ghosts,  fairies,  demons,  dance  before  our  eyes : 
Lo  I  magic  verse  inscribed  on  golden  gate, 
And  bloody  hand  that  beckons  on  to  fate : — 
"  And  who  art  thou,  thou  little  page,  unfold  ? 
"  Say,  doth  thy  lord  my  Claribel  withhold  ? 
"  Go  tell  him  straight,  Sir  Knight,  thou  must  re- 
sign 
"  The  captive  queen  ; — for  Claribel  is  mine." 
Away  he  flies ;  and  now  for  bloody  deeds. 
Black  suits  of  armour,  masks,  and  foaming  steeds ; 
The  giant  falls ;  his  recreant  throat  I  seize. 
And  from,  his  corslet  take  the  massy  keys : — 
Dukes,  lords,  and  knights  in  long  procession  move, 
Released  from  bondage  with  my  virgin  love : — 
She  comes !  she  comes  I  in  all  the  charms  of  youth, 
Unequaird  love,  and  unsuspected  truth ! 

Ah !  happy  he  who  thus,  in  magic  themes, 
0*er  worlds  bewitch*d,  in  early  rapture  dreams, 
Where  wild  Enchantment  waves  her  potent  wand, 
And  Fancy's  beauties  fill  her  fairy  land ; 
Where  doubtful  objects  strange  desires  excite, 
And  Fear  and  Ignorance  afibrd  delight. 


'  [Original  MS.  :— 

Ah !  lost,  for  ever  lost,  to  me  thete  channs, 
These  lofty  notions  and  divine  alarms. 
Too  dearly  boueUt — ^maturer  judgment  calls 
My  pensive  sooi  from  tales  and  madrigals — 
Fcv  who  so  blest  or  who  so  great  as  I, 
Wing'd  round  the  globe  with  Rowland  or  Sir  Guy  ? 
Alas  I  no  more  I  see  my  queen  repair 
To  balmy  bowers  that  blossom  in  the  air, 
Where  on  thoir  rosy  beds  the  Graces  rest, 
And  not  a  care  lies  heavy  on  the  breast. 

No  more  the  hermit's  mossy  cave  I  dioose, 
Nor  o'er  the  babbling  brook  delight  to  muse  ; 
My  doughty  giants  all  are  slain  or  fled, 
And  all  my  knights — ^blue,  green,  and  yellow— dead  I 
Magicians  cease  to  charm  me  with  their  ait, 
And  not  a  griffin  flies  to  glad  my  heart. 
No  more  the  midnight  Adry  tribe  1  view» 
All  in  the  merrv  moonshine  tippling  dew. 
The  easy  joys  that  charm'd  my  sportive  youth, 
Fly  BeMon's  power,  and  shun  the  voice  of  Truth. 
Maturer  thoughts  severer  taste  prepares, 
And  baffles  every  spell  that  charmed  my  cares. 

Can  Fiction,  then,  the  noblest  bliss  supply, 
Or  joy  reside  in  inconsbtency  ? 
Is  it  then  right,  lice.] 

«  [«*  Truth  is  always  strange- 
Stranger  than  Fiction.     If  it  could  be  told. 

How  much  would  Novels  gain  by  the  exchange  I 
How  differentlv  the  wond  would  men  behold  I 

How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change  I 
The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  old. 

If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 

Would  show  mankind  their  souls'  antipodes."— Byrok.] 

*  [Here  follows,  in  the  original  draft  :— 

But  who  are  these,  a  tribe  that  soar  above, 
And  tell  more  tender  tales  of  modem  love  ?  «. 

A  NovRi.  train  1  the  brood  of  old  Romance, 
Conceived  bv  Follv  on  the  coast  of  France, 
That  now  with  lighter  thought,  and  gentler  Are, 
Usurp  the  honours  of  their  drooping  sire ; 
And  still  fantastic,  vain,  and  trifling,  sing 
Of  many  a  soft  and  inconsistent  thing,— 
Of  rakes  repenting,  clogg'd  in  Hymen's  chain-* 
Of  nymph  reding  by  unpresuming  swain— 
Of  eaptiuns,  colonels,  lords,  and  amorous  knitfhts. 
That  find  in  humbler  nymphs  such  chaste  delights. 


But  lost,  for  ever  lost,  to  me  these  joys,** 
Which  Reason  scatters,  and  which  Time  destroys ; 
Too  dearly  bought :  maturer  judgment  calls 
My  busied  mind  from  tales  and  madrigals ; 
My  doughty  giants  all  are  slain  or  fled. 
And  all  my  Icnights — ^blue,  green,and  yellow — dead ! 
No  more  the  midnight  fairy  tribe  I  view,  * 
All  in  the  merry  moonshine  tippling  dew ; 
E'en  the  last  lingering  fiction  of  the  brain. 
The  churchyard  ghost,  is  now  at  rest  again ; 
And  all  these  wayward  wanderings  of  my  youth 
Fly  Reason's  power,  and  shun  the  light  of  Truth. 

With  Fiction  *•  then  does  real  joy  reside, 
And  is  our  reason  the  delusive  guide  ? 
Is  it  then  right  to  dream  the  syrens  ring  ? 
Or  mount  enraptured  on  the  dragon's  wing  ? 
No ;  *t  is  the  infant  mind,  to  care  unknown. 
That  makes  th*  imagined  paradise  Its  own  ; 
Soon  as  reflections  in  the  bosom  rise. 
Light  slumbers  vanish  from  the  clouded  eyes : 
The  tear  and  smile,  that  once  together  rose, 
Are  then  divorced ;  the  head  and  heart  are  foes : 
Enchantment  bows  to  Wisdom's  serious  plan, 
And  Pain  and  Prudence  make  and  mar  the  man.** 

While  thus,  of  power  and  fancied  empire  vain, 
With  various  thoughts  my  mind  I  entertain ; 

Such  heavenly  charms,  so  gentle,  yet  so  gay, 
That  all  tlieir  former  follies  flv  away. 
Honour  springs  up,  where'er  their  looks  impart 
A  moment's  sunshine  to  the  harden'd  heart— 
A  virtue,  just  before  tlie  rover's  jest. 
Grows  like  a  mushroom  in  his  melting  breast. 
Much,  too,  they  tell  of  cottages  and  shades. 
Of  balls,  and  routa,  and  midnight  maaquerades. 
Where  dangerous  men  and  dangerous  mirth  reside. 
And  Virtue  goes— on  purpose  to  be  tried. 

These  are  the  tales  that  wake  the  soul  to  life, 
That  charm  the  sprightly  niece  and  forward  wife. 
That  form  the  manners  of  a  polish'd  age. 
And  each  pure  easy  moral  or  the  Stave. 

Thus  to  her  friend  tlie  ever-faithftil  she— 
The  tender  Delias— writes,  securely  (tee — 
Delia  fW>m  school  was  lately  bold  to  rove, 
Wliere  yet  Ludnda  meditated  love— 

*'  Oh  then,  the  partner  of  my  pensive  breast. 
And,  but  for  one  I  its  most  delightAil  guest. 
But  for  that  one  of  whom  't  was  joy  to  talk, 
When  the  chaste  moon  gleam'd  o'er  our  evening  walk. 
And,  cooing  fondly  in  the  neighbouring  groves. 
The  petty  songsters  all  ei^y'd  their  loves ; 
Receive  I  as  witness  all  ye  powers  I  I  send. 
With  melting  heart,  this  token  of  thy  friend. 

**  Calm  was  the  night  I  and  every  breese  was  low ; 
Swift  ran  the  stream  —but,  ah  I  the  moments  slow  I 
Fly  swift,  ye  moments  I  slowly  run,  thou  stream. 
And  on  thy  margin  let  a  maiden  dream. 

**  Methottght  M  came,  my  Harry,  young  and  gay, 
ITie  very  vouth  that  stole  my  heart  away. 
I  wake.    Surwiae  t  yet  guess  how  blest  was  1 1 
With  looks  of  love — the  very  youth  was  by. 
*  Whose  is  that  form  my  Delia  s  bosom  hides  ? 
What  youth  divinely  blest  within  presitlea  ?' 
He  spoke  and  sigh'd.    His  sighs  my  fear  suppest. 
He  seised  his  angel  form,  and  actions  spoke  tne  rest. 

**  Oh,  Virtue  I  brighter  than  the  noontide  ray ! 
Still  guide  my  steps,  and  guide  them  nature's  way  ; 
With  sacred  precepts  fill  the  youthfiil  mind, 
Soothe  all  its  cares,  and  force  it  to  be  kind." 

Thus,  gentle  passions  warm  the  generoos  maid. 
No  more  reluctant,  and  no  more  anaid ; 
Thus  Virtue  shines,  and  in  her  loveliest  dress 
Not  over  nice,  nor  Virtue  to  excess. 

Near  these  I  look,  and  lo  I  a  reptile  race. 
In  goodly  vests  conceal  the  want  of  grace ; 
The  brood  of  Humour,  Fancy,  Frolic.  Fun, 
The  tale  obscene,  the  miserable  pun  1 
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While  books,  my  slaves,  with  tyrant  hand  I  seise, 

Pleased  with  the  pride  that  wUl  not  let  them  please, 

Sudden  I  find  terrific  thoughts  arise, 

And  sympathetic  sorrow  fills  my  eyes ; 

For,  lo  I  while  yet  my  heart  admits  the  wound, 

I  see  the  Cbitio  army  ranged  around.^7 

Foes  to  our  race  I  if  ever  ye  have  known 
A  father's  fears  for  offspring  of  your  own ;  *^ 
If  ever,  smiling  o'er  a  lucky  line, 
Te  thought  the  sudden  sentiment  divine. 
Then  paused  and  doubted,  and  then,  tired  of  doubt, 
With  rage  as  sudden  dash*d  the  stanza  out ; — 
If;  after  fearing  much  and  pausing  long, 
Te  ventured  on  the  world  your  laboured  song, 
And  ftom  the  crusty  critics  of  those  days 
Implored  the  feeble  tribute  of  their  praise ; 
Remember  now  the  fears  that  moved  you  then. 
And,  spite  of  truth,  let  mercy  guide  your  pen. 

What  vent'rous  race  are  ours !  what  mighty  foes 
Lie  waiting  all  around  them  to  oppose  I 


The  jest  that  Laivhterlovec,  he  knowi  not  why, 
And  Whim  tella  quaintly  with  dictorted  eye. 
Here  Languor,  yawning,  pays  his  Ant  devoirs. 
And  skims  sedately  o'er  his  desr  Memoirs; 
Here  trie*  his  tedious  moments  to  employ. 
And,  palsied  by  enjoyment,  dreams  of  Joy  ; 
From  all  the  tribe  his  little  knowledge  steals, 
Fhmi  dull  ♦*  Torpedoes,"  and  **  Electric  Eels ;"  • 
And  every  trifle  of  a  trifling  age. 
That  shames  the  closet,  or  degrades  the  Stage.] 

«  [Original  BfS.  :->- 

Here  as  I  stand,  of  sorereign  power  possessed, 
A  vast  ambition  ibes  mv  swelling  breast ; 
1  deal  destroetion  round,  and,  allsevere, 
Damn  with  a  dash,  and  censure  with  a  sneer ; 
Or  from  the  Oitie  wrest  a  sinking  cause, 
Rejndge  hb  justice,  and  repeal  hu  laws ; 
Now  half  by  Judgment  guided,  half  by  whim, 
I  grasp  disputed  power,  and  tyrannise  like  him ; 
Food  for  the  oUnd  I  seek ;  but  who  shall  And 
The  food  that  aaliaaes  the  craving  mind  ? 
like  Ore  it  rages ;  and  its  tatal  rage 
What  pains  can  deaden,  and  what  care  assuage  ? 
Choked  by  its  ftiel,  though  it  clouded  lies. 
It  soon  eats  through,  and  craves  for  new  supplies ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  with  sudden  tuty  breaKs 
And  to  its  substance  turns  whate'er  it  takes. 
To  weighty  themes  I  fly  with  eager  haste, 
And  skim  their  treasures  like  the  man  of  taste ; 
IVom  a  few  pages  learn  the  whole  design. 
And  damn  a  book  for  one  suspicious  line. 
Or  steab  its  sentiments,  and  oJl  them  mine  I] 

^  [**  None  but  an  author  knows  an  author's  eares. 
Or  Fancy's  fondness  for  the  child  she  bean.*' — 

So  writes  Cowper— and  in  illustration  of  his  lines  it  may 
bepermitted  to  quote  one  of  his  own  private  letten  in  1 789  : — 
**  Before  I  had  published,  I  said  to  myself,  *  Yon  and  I,  Mr. 
Cowper,  wni  not  concern  ourselves  much  about  what  die  cri> 
tka  may  say  of  our  book.*  But,  having  once  sent  my  wits 
for  a  venture,  I  soon  became  anxious  about  the  i«ue,  and 
round  that  I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  warm  place  in  my 
own  good  graces,  unleas  my  friends  were  pleased  with  me  as 
much  as  I  pleased  myself.  Meeting  with  their  approbation, 
I  began  to  reel  the  workings  of  ambition.  *  It  is  well,'  said  I, 
*  that  my  fHends  are  pleseed ;  but  friends  are  sometimes  par- 
tial, and  mine,  I  have  reason  to  think,  are  not  altogether  free 
ftom  bias :  methinks  I  should  like  to  hear  a  stranger  or  two 
speak  well  of  me.'  I  was  presently  natifled  by  the  approba- 
tion of  the  London  Magaxine  and  we  Gentleman's,  and  by 
the  plaodit  of  Dr.  FVanklin :  but  the  Monthly  Review,  the 
most  formidable  of  all  my  judges,  is  still  behind.    What  will 


*  [Two   poems,  designated,  by  the  Monthly  Reviewea, 
'  poedcal  smut— Rochester  revived."] 


What  treacherous  friends  hetray  them  to  the  fight ! 
What  dangers  threaten  them  ! — ^yet  still  they  write : 
A  hapless  tribe  !  to  every  evil  bom. 
Whom  villains  hate,  and  fools  afiect  to  scorn  : 
Strangers  they  come,  amid  a  world  of  woe, 
And  taste  the  largest  portion  ere  they  go.^^ 

Pensive  I  spoke,  and  cast  mine  eyes  around ; 
The  roof,  methought,  returned  a  solemn  sound ; 
Each  column  seem*d  to   shake,  and  clouds,  like 

smoke, 
From  dusty  piles  and  ancient  volumes  broke ; 
Gathering  above,  like  mists  condensed  they  seem. 
Exhaled  in  summer  from  the  rushy  stream ; 
Like  flowing  robes  they  now  appear,  and  twine 
Round  the  large  members  of  a  form  divine ; 
His  silver  beard,  that  swept  his  aged  breast. 
His  piercing  eye,  that  inward  light  expressed. 
Were  seen, — ^but  clouds  and  darkness  veiVd  the  rest. 
Fear  chill'd  my  heart :  to  one  of  mortal  race, 
How  awful  seem'd  the  Genius  of  the  place ! 


this  critical  Rhadamanthus  say,  when  my  shivering  genius 
shall  appear  before  him  ?  Still  he  keeps  me  in  hot  water,  and 
I  must  wait  another  month  tor  his  avrard."] 

**  [**  Fortune  has  rarely  condescended  to  be  the  companion 
of  genius :  the  dunce  finds  a  hundred  roads  to  her  palace ; 
there  is  but  one  open,  and  that  a  very  indifferent  one,  for 
men  of  letters,  why  should  we  not  erect  an  asylum  for 
venerable  genius,  as  we  do  for  the  Ijrave  and  the  helpless  part 
of  our  citixens  ?  When  even  fiune  will  not  protect  the  man 
of  genius  fh>m  flunine,  charity  ought.  Nor  should  such  an 
act  be  considered  as  a  debt  incurred  by  the  helpless  member, 
but  a  tribute  we  pav  to  senius.  Even  in  these  enlightened 
tima,  sueh  have  lived  in  obscurity,  while  their  reputation 
was  widely  spread ;  and  have  perished  in  poverty,  while  their 
works  were  enriching  the  booksellexB."->D'l8RAKU. 

**  We  have  living  minds,  who  have  done  their  duty  to 
their  own  age  and  to  posterity.  Such  men  complain  not  of 
the  age,  but  of  an  anomalous  injustice  in  the  Laws.  They 
complain  that  authon  are  deprived  of  a  perpetual  property  in 
the  produce  of  their  own  labours,  when  all  other  persons  enjoy 
it  as  an  indefeasible  and  acknowledged  right  ;~and  they  ask, 
upon  what  jvindple,  with  what  equity,  or  under  what  pre- 
tence of  public  good,  they  are  mh^ected  to  this  injurious 
enactment  ?  Is  it  because  their  labour  is  so  lisht,  the  endow- 
ments which  are  required  for  it  so  common,  Uie  attainments 
so  cheaply  and  easily  acquired,  and  the  present  remuneration 
in  all  cases  so  adequate,  so  ample,  and  so  certain  ?  The  act  is 
so  curiously  injurious  in  its  operation,  Uiat  it  bean  with  most 
hardship  upon  the  best  works.  For  books  of  great  immediate 
popularity  have  their  mn,  and  oome  to  a  dead  stop :  the  hard- 
ship is  upon  those  which  win  their  way  slowly  and  diflBcultly, 
bat  keep  the  field  at  last.  In  such  cases,  when  the  copyright, 
as  by  the  existing  law,  departs  from  the  author's  (kmily  at  bis 
death,  or  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  yean  from  the  flnt  pub- 
lication of  every  work  (if  he  dies  before  the  expiration  of  that 
term),  his  reptesentatives  are  deprived  af  their  property  just 
as  it  would  besin  to  prove  a  valuable  inheritance.  "The  last 
descendants  of  Milton  died  in  poverty.  The  descendants  of 
Shakspeare  are  living  in  poverty,  and  in  the  lowest  condition 
of  life.  Is  this  just  to  these  individuals  ?  Is  it  gratefol  to  the 
memorv  of  those  who  are  the  pride  and  boast  of  their  coun- 
try ?  Is  it  honourable  or  becoming  to  us,  as  a  nation,  holding 
the  name  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  in  veneration  ?  To  have 
placed  the  descendants  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  in  respeo- 
tability  and  comfort,  simple  justice  was  all  that  was  reauired ; 
—only  that  they  should  have  possessed  the  perpetuu  copy- 
right of  their  anceston'  works— only  that  tney  should  not 
have  been  deprived  of  their  proper  inheritance.  Believins 
as  I  do,  that  ir  society  continues  to  improve,  no  iniuatice  yvm 
long  be  permitted  to  continue  after  it  has  been  (kirly  exposed, 
ana  is  clearly  apfwehended,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  a  time 
must  oome  when  the  rishts  of  literature  will  be  acknowledged, 
and  its  wrong  redressed ;  and  that  those  authon  hereafter  who 
shall  deserve  well  of  posterity,  will  have  no  cause  to  reproach 
themselves  for  having  sacrificed  the  intercsU  of  their  children 
when  they  disregarded  the  pursuit  of  fortune  for  themselves." 

— SoUTHXT.J 
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So  in  Cimmerian  shores,  Ulysses  saw 
His  parent-shade,  and  shrunk  in  pious  awe ;  ^ 
Like  him  I  stood,  and  wrapt  in  thought  profound, 
When  from  the  pitying  power  broke  forth  a  so- 
lemn sound : — 

"  Care  lives  with  all ;  »*  no  rules,  no  precepts  save 
"  The  wise  from  woe,  no  fortitude  the  brave; 
<*  Grief  is  to  man  as  certain  as  the  grave : 
<*  Tempests  and  storms  in  life's  whole  progress  rise, 
"  And   hope    shines  dimly  through   overclouded 

skies; 
**  Some  drops  of  comfort  on  the  ftBtvourVd  fall, 
"  But  showers  of  sorrow  are  the  lot  of  all :  ** 
"  Partial  to  talents,  then,  shall  Heav'n  withdraw 
"  Th'  afflicting  rod,  or  break  the  general  law  ? 
"  Shall  he  who  soars,  inspired  by  loftier  views, 
"  Life's  UtUe  cares  and  little  pains  reftise? 
'*  Shall  he  not  rather  feel  a  double  share 
"  Of  mortal  woe,  when  doubly  arm'd  to  bear? 

**  Hard  is  his  fiBite  who  builds  his  peace  of  mind 
"  On  the  precarious  mercy  of  mankind ; 
"  Who  hopes  for  wild  and  visionary  things, 
**  And  mounts  o'er  unknown  seas  with  vent'rous 

wings: 
<<  But  as,  of  various  evils  that  befall 
"  The  human  race,  some  portion  goes  to  all ; 
"  To  him  perhaps  the  milder  lot 's  assigned, 
**  Who  feels  his  consolation  in  his  mind ; 


«•  ["  Strock  at  the  right,  I  melt  with  filial  woe,     ^ 
And  down  my  cheek  the  pious  lorrowi  flow.  * — 

Popk's  Homer.} 

«  r  **  TTie  canker-wonn 
Will  feed  upon  the  feireit,  freriiest  cheek. 

As  well  u  ftirtlter  drain  the  withered  fonn. 
Care,  like  a  houekeeper,  brings  every  week 

Hia  bills  in,  and,  however  we  may  storm, 
They  must  be  paid  ;— though  six  days  smoothly  run, 
Hie  seventh  will  bring  blue-derils,  or  a  dun.** — Bybon.] 

M  ["  Cares,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  are  as  innumerable  as 
the  sands  of  the  seashore ;  and  tlw  fable  which  Hyginus  has 
so  pleasantly  constructed  on  this  subject,  shows  that  man  is 
their  proper  prey.  *Care,'  says  he,  'croaring  a  dangerous 
brook,  collected  a  mass  of  the  dirty  slime  which  deformed  its 
banks,  and  moulded  it  into  the  image  of  an  earthly  being, 
which  Jupiter,  on  pasring  by  soon  afterwards,  touched  with 
ethereal  fue  and  warmed  Into  animation ;  but,  being  at  a  loss 
what  name  to  gi^e  thi«  new  production,  and  dls^ting  to 
whom  of  riffht  it  belonged,  the  matter  was  referred  to  Saturn, 
who  decreed  that  his  name  should  be  mak,  Homo  ab  htmo. 
iW>m  the  dirt  of  which  he  had  been  made ;  that  care  should 
entirely  possess  his  mind  while  living ;  that  Tellus,  or  the 
earth,  snould  reoelTe  Ms  body  when  dead  ;  and  that  Jupiter 
should  dispose  of  his  celestial  essenoe  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion. Thus  was  man  made  the  property  of  care  from  his 
original  formation ;  and  discontent,  tne  offspring  of  care, 
lias  ever  rince  been  his  inseparable  oompuiion."* — Buit- 

TOW.] 

M  [*'  It  Is  to  literature,  humanly  tpeakly,  that  I  sm  heliolden 
for  every  ble«ing  whidi  I  enjoy, — health  of  mind  and  activity 
of  mind,  contentment,  cheerfuneas,  continued  employment, 
and  therewith  continual  pleasure.  *  In  omnibus  requiem 
qu«dvi,*  said  Thomas  li  Rempis,  'sed  non  Inveni  nisi  in 
angulte  et  liliellis.*  I  too  have  found  repose  where  he  did,  in 
books.  Wherever  these  books  of  mine  may  be  dispersed, 
there  is  not  one  among  them  that  will  ever  be  more  com- 


fortably lodged,  or  more  highly  prixed  by  its  possessor ;  and 

I'  pass  away  before  some  of  them  will  again 
t  is  well  toat  we  do  not  moralise  too  mueh 


genrrations  ma; 

find  a  reader, 

upon  such  subjeeta— 


*  For  foresight  is  a  melancholy  gift. 
Which  bares  the  bald,  and  speieds  the  all-too^wift.' 


**  And,  lock'd  within  his  bosom,  bears  about 
"  A  mental  charm  for  every  care  without.** 
**  E'en  in  the  pangs  of  each  domestic  grief, 
*'  Or  health  or  vigorous  hope  affords  relief; 
<«  And  every  wound  the  tortured  bosom  feels, 
**  Or  virtue  bears,  or  some  preserver  heals ; 
"  Some  generous  friend  of  ample  power  poososs'd ; 
**  Some  feeling  heart,  that   bleeds  for  the  di»- 

tress'd ; 
<^  Some  breast  that  glows  with  virtues  all  divine ; 
"  Some  noble  RUTLAND,**  misery's  friend  and 

thine. 
"  Nor  say,  the  Muse's  Bong,  the  Poet's  pen, 
"  Merit  the  scorn  they  meet  from  little  men. 
"  With  cautious  freedom  if  the  numbers  flow, 
"  Not  wildly  high,  nor  pitifully  low ; 
**  If  vice  alone  their  honest  aims  oppose, 
"  Why  so   ashamed   their  friends,  so   loud  their 

foes? 
"  Happy  for  men  in  every  age  and  clime, 
"  If  all  the  sons  of  vision  dealt  in  rhyme. 
<<  Go  on,  then.  Son  of  Vision  I  still  pursue 
<*  Thy  airy  dreams ;  the  world  is  dreaming  too. 
**  Ambition's  lofty  views,  the  pomp  of  state, 
'*  The   pride  of   wealth,    the   splendour  of  the 

great, 
"  Stripp'd  of  their  mask,  their  cares  and  troubles 

known, 
**  Are  visions  far  less  happy  than  thy  own : 


But  the  dispersion  of  a  library,  whether  In  retrospect  or  in 
antidpation,  is  always  to  me  a  melandioly  thing.  How  many 
auch  aiapeiaions  must  have  taken  place  to  have  made  it  poa- 
riUe  that  these  books  should  thus  be  brought  together  here 
among  the  Cumberland  mountains  I  Not  a  few  of  these 
volumes  have  been  cast  up  from  the  wreck  of  the  femily  or 

convent  libnuies  durinff  the  late  revolution I  am  sotry 

when  I  see  the  name  of  a  former  owner  obliterated  in  a  book, 
or  the  plate  of  his  arma  defeced.  Poor  memorials  thoogh 
they  be,  yet  they  are  something  saved  for  a  while  fttmi  ob- 
livion  ;  and  I  should  be  almost  aa  unwiilinff  to  destroy  them, 
as  to  eflkce  the  Hiejacet  of  a  tombstone.  There  may  he  sooie- 
times  a  pleasure  in  recognising  them,  sometlnus  a  salntary 
sadnesB.'^—SoaTHXT.] 

*<  [Charles,  fourth  Duke  of  Rutland,  died  In  1787.  See 
amte,  p.  31.  The  following  eulogium  on  his  Graoe  was 
delivered  by  Bishop  Watson,  in  the  House  of  Peers :— **  The 
dead,  my  lords,  listen  not  to  the  commendation  of  the  llTlng ; 
or,  greatly  as  I  loved  him,  I  would  not  now  have  praised  him. 
1*he  world  was  not  aware  of  half  his  ability — was  not  consdoos 
of  half  hte  worth.  I  had  long  and  intimate  experience  of 
them  both.  His  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  public  afbirs 
was,  I  verily  believe,  equalled  by  few  men  of  his  age ;  his 
probity  and  dirinterestedness  were  exceeded  by  none.  All 
the  letters  which  I  received  from  him  respecting  the  publie 
state  of  Ireland  (and  they  were  not  a  few)  were  written  with 
profound  good  sense  :  they  all  breathe  the  avne  liberal  spirit, 
nave  all  the  same  common  tendency  :>  not  that  of  aggran* 
dising  Great  Britain  by  the  ruin  of  Ireland—not  ^ax  of 
beneflting  Ireland  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain— but  that 
of  promoting  the  united  interests  of  both  countries,  as  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  common  empire.  In  private  life,  I  know  that 
he  had  a  strong  sense  of  religion :  he  showed  it  in  Imitatiuf 
his  illustrious  father  in  one  of  its  most  eharaeteristic  parts, 
that  of  being  alive  to  every  impulse  of  compassion.  His 
Aimily,  his  mends,  his  dependants,  all  his  connections,  can 
witness  for  me  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  hb  pemnal  attach* 
ments.  Ever  since  he  was  admitted  as  a  pupu  under  me  at 
Cambridge,  I  have  loved  him  witli  the  afleotion  of  a  brother. 
Hb  memory,  I  trust,  will  be  long  revered  by  the  people  of 
thb  country— long  held  dear  by  the  peo]^  of  Ireland— and 
by  myself  I  know  it  will  be  held  roost  dear  as  k»ng  as  I  live.** 
Prom  the  introduction  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  -name  in 
*«  The  Library,**  it  may  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Burke  had  ptw- 
sented  Mr.  Crabbe  to  hb  Grace  at  least  a  year  before  hb  ap- 
pointment as  Domestic  Chaplain  at  Belvolr.] 
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"  Go  on  !  and,  while  the  sons  of  cm  complain, 
**  Be  wiaelj  gay  and  innocently  Tain ; 
**  While  seriona  souls  are  by  their  fears  undone, 
*■''  Blow  sportive  bladders  in  the  beamy  sun, 


K  [On  the  appewuice  of  "  The  library"  in  1781,  it  was  pro- 
noohoed  by  the  Monthly  Review  to  be  *'the  ivoduction  of  no 
eommon  pen :"  and  the  Critical  Review  aaid— "  A  vein  of 
good  senae  and  philoaophic  reflection  runs  throagh  thb  little 
perfmnance.  which  dbtinguiahes  it  from  moMt  modern  poenut. 
The  rhymea  are  correct,  and  the  versification  smooth  and  bar- 
moniouB.  It  is  observable  that  the  author,  in  his  account  o( 
an  the  nomeroos  volumes  in  every  science,  has  never  charac- 


*'  And  call  them  worlds  I  and  bid  the  greatest  show 
*'  More  radiant  colours  in  their  worlds  below : 
**  Then,  as  they  break,  the  slaves  of  care  reprove, 
"  And  tell  them,  Such  are  all  the  toys  they  love."  " 


terised  or  entered  into  the  merits  of  any  particular  writer, 
though  he  had  so  fair  an  opportunity  from  the  nature  of  his 
subject."  The  reader  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  Life  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  his  abstinence  from  such  details  as  are  here  alluded 
to.  The  author,  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  had  probably 
never  seen  any  considerable  collection  of  boolcs,  except  in  his 
melancholy  vurits  to  the  shops  of  bookaellen  in  Liondon  in 
1780-81.] 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


THE    VILLAGE. 


IN  TWO  BOOKS. 


BOOK    L« 

The  Sul^fect  proposed— Remarks  upon  Pastoral  Poetry— A 
Tract  of  Coantry  near  the  Coast  described — An  impoverished 
Borough— Smugglers  and  their  Assistants — Rude  Manners 
of  the  Inhabitants— Ruinous  ElTects  of  a  high  Tide— The 
Village  life  more  generally  considered :  Evi^  of  it— Hie 
youthftil  Labourer— The  old  Man  :  his  Soliloquy— The 
Parish  Workhouse:  its  Inhabitents  —  The  sick  Poor: 
their  Apothecary— The  dying  Pauper— The  Village  Priest. 

The  Village  Life,  and  every  care  that  reigns  ' 
0*er  youthftil  peasants  and  declining  swains ; 
What  labour  yields,  and  what,  that  labour  piast, 
Age,  in  its  hour  of  languor,  finds  at  last ; 
What  form  the  real  Picture  of  the  Poor, 
Demand  a  song — ^the  Muse  can  give  no  more. 
\  Fled  are  those  times,  when,  in  harmonious  strains, 
The  rustic  poet  praised  his  native  plains : 
No  shephenis  now,  in  smooth  alternate  verse. 
Their  country's  beauty  or  their  nymphs  rehearse ; ' 


I  [The  flist  edition  of  *<  The  Village"  appeared  in  May,  1 783. 
See  OHtS,  p.  S4,  and  the  Author's  prefSMe,  p.  90.] 

<  iStrephon.  **  In  spring  the  fields,  in  autumn  hills  I  love, 
At  mom  the  plains,  at  noon  the  diady  grove. 
But  Delia  always ;  absent  from  her  sight. 
Nor  plains  at  mom,  nor  groves  at  noon  delight. 
Jk^hnit,  Sylvia 's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  ss  May, 

More  bright  than  noon,  yet  freah  as  early 
day,**  &c.— Pbpx.] 

*  {**  In  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  pastoral  poetry, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  cast  back  oar  eyes  on  Um  first  ages  of 
the  world.  The  abundance  they  were  possessed  of,  secured 
them  from  avarice,  ambition,  or  envy ;  tney  could  scarce  have 
any  anxieties  or  contentions,  where  everv  one  had  more  than 
he  could  tell  what  to  do  with.  Love,  indeed,  might  occasion 
some  rivalshlps  amongst  them,  because  many  lovers  fix  upon 
one  subject,  n>r  the  loss  of  which  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
no  eompensation.  Otherwise  it  was  a  state  of  ease,  innocence, 
and  contentment ;  where  plenty  begot  pleasure,  and  plea- 
sure beffot  singinff,  and  singing  begot  poetry,  and  poetry 
begot  pleasure  again.  An  author,  therefore,  that  would  writia 
pastorals  should  form  in  hki  fkncy  a  rural  scene  of  perfect 
ease  and  tranquillity,  where  innocence,  simplicity,  and  joy 
abound.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  writes  about  th«  country  ; 
he  must  give  us  what  is  agreeable  in  that  scene,  and  hide 
what  is  wretched.  Let  the  tranquillity  of  the  pastoral  life 
appear  fbU  and  plain,  but  hide  the  meanness  of  it ;  represent 
its  simplicity  as  clear  as  you  please,  but  eover  its  misery.  As 
there  is  no  condition  exempt  from  anxiety,  I  will  allow  shep- 
herds to  be  afllicted  with  such  misfiwtanes  as  the  loss  of  a 


favourite  lamb,  or  a  fkithless  mistrsas.  He  may,  if  you  pleai 
pick  a  thorn  out  of  his  foot,  or  vent  his  grief  for  losing  the  priL. 
In  dancing :  but  than  being  small  torments,  they  recommend 
that  state  wnlch  only  produces  such  trifling  evils.**— Stkxlx.] 


Yet  still  for  these  we  firame  the  tender  strain, 
Still  in  our  lays  fond  Corydons  complain, 
And  shepherds*  boys  their  amorous  pains  reveal. 
The  only  pains,'  aUs  I  they  never  feel. 

On  Mincio's  banks,  in  Cesar's  bounteous  reign. 
If  Tityrus  found  the  Golden  Age  again. 
Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  prolong. 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song  ? 
From  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray, 
Where  Virgil,  not  where  Fancy,  leads  the  way  ?  * 

Tes,  thus  the  Muses  sing  of  happy  swains, 
Because  the  Muses  never  knew  their  pains : 
They  boast  their  peasants'  pipes;   but  peasants 

now 
Resign  their  pipes  and  plod  behind  the  plough ; 
And  few,  amid  the  rtiral  tribe,  have  time 
To  number  syllables  and  play  with  rhyme ; 
Save    honest   Duck,'  what    son   of   verse   could 

share 
The  poet's  rapture  and  the  peasant's  care  ? 


*  [*«Thls  vear  (1788)  I  had. 


'  says  Boswell,  *'an  oppor> 
B  of^hia  friends,  a  ptoof  that 


lis  year  (, 
tunitjr  of  seeing,  by  means  of  < 

Dr.  Johnson's  talents,  as  well  as  his  obliiiing  services  to 
authors,  were  ready  as  ever.  He  had  revised  <The  Village,* 
an  admirable  poem,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crabbe.  Its  sentiments 
as  to  the  felse  notions  of  rustic  happiness  and  rostfe  vtatae 
were  quite  eongenial  with  his  own  ;  and  he  took  the  trouble, 
not  only  to  suggest  slight  corrections  and  variationa.  but  to 
fbmish  some  lines,  when  he  thought  he  could  give  the  writer^s 
meaning  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  manuscript.  I  shall 
give  an  instance,  maxkinc  the  original  by  Roman,  and  John- 
son's substitution  in  Jtatte  characters : 

x  *  In  fkher  scenes,  where  peaeeftal  pleaaoraa  spring. 
Tityins,  the  pride  of  Mantnan  swains,  might  sing  : 
But,  charm'd  by  him,  or  smitten  with  his  views. 
Shall  modem  poets  court  the  Mantuan  mun  ? 
Fh)m  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray. 
Where  Fancy  leads,  or  Virgil  led  the  «ay  ? ' 

" '  On  Mmei&t  bamks,  ia  Gesor's  6oital«o«if  reign,*  4rc. 

Here  we  find  Dr.  Johnson's  poetical  and  critiea]  powets 
undiminished.  I  must,  however,  obaerve,  that  tile  aids 
he  gave  to  thte  poem  were  so  small  as  by  no  means  to  impair 
the  distinguished  merit  of  the  author.*^~€BOKm's  Bsswetf, 
vol.  V.  p.  55.] 

»  [Stephen  Duck,  the  poetkal  thresher.  •*  It  was  his  lot,** 
says  Mr.  Southey,  "to  be  duck-peck*d  by  his  lawftil  wife^ 
who  told  all  the  neighbourhood  that  her  husband  dealt  with 
the  devil,  or  was  going  mad ;  for  he  did  nothing  but  talk  to 
himself  and  tell  ms  fingers."    Some  of  his  verses  having  be«n 


upon  him,  and  appointed  him  keeper  of  her  aelect  library  at 
Richmond,  called  Merlin's  Gave.  Ue  afterwards  took  uidUs, 
and  obuined  the  living  of  Byfieet,  in  Surrey.    Gay.  in  a  Wt- 
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Or  the  great  labours  of  the  field  degrade, 

With  the  new  peril  of  a  poorer  trade  ?  • 

.    From  this  cMef  cause  these  idle  praises  spring, 

That  themes  so  easy  few  forbear  to  sing ; 

For  no  deep  thought  the  trifling  subjects  ask ; 

To  sing  of  shepherds  is  an  easy  task :  ^ 

The  happy  youth  assumes  the  common  strain, 

A  nymph  his  mistress,  and  himself  a  swain ; 

With  no  sad  scenes  he  clouds  his  tuneful  prayer. 

But  all,  to  look  like  her,  is  painted  fieiir. 

I  grant  indeed  that  fields  and  flocks  have  charms 
For  him  that  grazes  or  for  him  that  farms ; 
But  when  amid  such  pleasing  scenes  I  trace 
The  poor  laborious  natives  of  the  place. 
And  see  the  mid-day  sun,  with  fervid  ray. 
On  their  bare  heads  and  dewy  temples  play ; 
While  some,  with  feebler  heads  and  fainter  hearts. 
Deplore  their  fortune,  yet  sustain  their  parts- 
Then  shall  I  dare  these  real  ills  to  hide 
In  tinsel  trappings  of  poetic  pride  ? 

No ;  cast  by  Fortune  on  a  frowning  coast, 
Which  neither  groves  nor  happy  valleys  boast ;  • 
Where  other  cares  than  those  the  Muse  relates. 
And  other  shepherds  dwell  with  other  nuites ; 
By  such  examples  taught,  I  paint  the  Cot, 
As  Truth  will  paint  it,  and  as  Bards  will  not : 
Nor  you,  ye  Poor,  of  lettered  scorn  complain, 
To  you  the  smoothest  song  is  smooth  in  vain ; 
Overcome  by  labour,  and  bow*d  down  by  time, 
Feel  you  the  barren  flattery  of  a  rhyme  ? 
Can  poets  soothe  you,  when  you  pine  for  bread, 
By  vrinding  myrtles  round  your  ruin'd  shed  ? 
Can  their  light  tales  your  weighty  griefs  o'erpower, 
Or  glad  with  airy  mirth  the  toilsome  hour  ? 

Lo!   where  the   heath,  with  withering  brake 
grown  o'er. 
Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighbouring 

poor; 
From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears,    - 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  witheiPd  ears ; 
Bank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy. 
Reign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye : 
There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar, 
And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war ;  * 
There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil ; 
There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile  soil ; 
Hardy  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf. 
The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf; 
O'er  the  young  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shade. 
And  clasping  tares  cling  round  the  sickly  blade ;  '^ 


ter  to  Swift,  nys,  <*  I  do  not  envr  Stephen  Dock,  who  it  the 
fk^ourite  po^  of  the  cooxt ;"  and  Swift  wrote  upon  him  the 
following  epigram : — 

**  The  thresher,  Dock,  could  o'er  the  Queen  prevaU ; 
The  proverb  nys,  *  no  fence  against  a  flail.* 
From  thresMmg'coTn,  he  turns  to  thresh  his  brains. 
For  whidk  her  Miyesty  allows  him  gr<wu ; 
Though  't  is  confesL  that  those  who  ever  saw 
Hb  poems,  think  them  all  not  worth  a  rtraw. 
Thrice  hapoy  Duck  I  employ'd  in  threshing  stubble. 
Thy  toil  is  lessen'd,  and  thy  proflts  double." 

Stephen's  end  was  an  unhappy  one.  Growing  melancholy, 
in  1750,  be  threw  himself  into  the  river  near  Reading,  and 
was  drowned.] 

0  [**  Robert  Bloomfleld  had  better  have  remained  a  shoe- 
maker, or  even  a  flurmer's  boy ;  for  he  would  have  been  a 
termer  perhaps  in  time ;  and  now  he  is  an  unfortunate  poet." 
—Crabbk's  Jomrnal,  1817.] 


With  mingled  tints  the  rocky  coasts  abound, 
And  a  sad  splendour  vainly  shines  around. 
So  looks  the  nymph  whom  wretched  arts  adorn, 
Betray'd  by  man,  then  left  for  man  to  scorn ; 
Whose  cheek  in  vain  assumes  the  mimic  rose. 
While  her  sad  eyes  the  troubled  breast  disclose ; 
Whose  outward  splendour  is  but  folly's  dress, 
Exposing  most,  when  most  it  gilds  distress. 

Here  joyless  roam  a  wild  amphibious  race, 
With  sullen  woe  display'd  in  every  &ce ; 
Who,  far  fVom  civil  arts  and  social  fly. 
And  scowl  at  strangers  with  suspicious  eye. 

Here  too  the  lawless  merchant  of  the  main 
Draws  from  his  plough  th'  intoxicated  swain ; 
Want  only  claim'd  the  labour  of  the  day. 
But  vice  now  steals  his  nightly  rest  away. 

Where  jare  the  swains,  who,  daily  labour  done. 
With  rural  games  play'd  down  the  setting  sun ; 
Who  struck  with  nuitchless  force  the  bounding  ball. 
Or  made  the  pond'rous  quoit  obliquely  &11 ; 
While  some  huge  Ajax,  terrible  and  strong. 
Engaged  some  artfiil  strippling  of  the  throng. 
And  fell  beneath  him,  foil'd,  while  far  around 
Hoarse  triumph  rose,  and  rocks  retum'd  the  sound  ?*  * 
Where  now  are  these  ? — Beneath  yon  clifi'they  stand. 
To  show  the  freighted  pinnace  where  to  land ; 
To  load  the  ready  steed  with  guilty  haste. 
To  fly  in  terror  o'er  the  pathless  waste. 
Or,  when  detected,  in  their  straggling  course. 
To  foil  their  foes  by  cunning  or  by  force ; 
Or,  yielding  part  (which  equal  knaves  demand). 
To  gain  a  lawless  passport  through  the  land. 

Here,  wand'ring  long,  amid  these  frt>wning  fields, 
I  sought  the  simple  life  that  Nature  yields ; 
Rapine  and  Wrong  and  Fear  usurp'd  her  place. 
And  a  bold,  artful,  surly,  savage  race  ; 
Who,  only  skill'd  to  take  the  finny  tribe. 
The  yearly  dinner,  or  septennial  bribe, 
Wait  on  the  shore,  and,  as  the  waves  run  high. 
On  the  tost  vessel  bend  their  eager  eye. 
Which  to  their  coast  directs  its  vent'rous  way  ; 
Theirs,  or  the  ocean's,  miserable  prey. 

As  on  their  neighbouring  beach  yon  swallows 
stand, 
And  wait  for  favouring  winds  to  leave  the  land ; 
While  still  for  flight  the  ready  wing  isi  spread : 
So  waited  I  the  favouring  hour,  and  fled  ; 
Fled  from  these  shores  where  guilt  and  famine 

reign. 
And  cried,  Ah  t  hapless  they  who  still  remain ; 


r  [Original  edition :~ 

They  ask  no  thought,  reanire  no  deep  design. 
Bat  swell  the  song,  and  liquefy  the  line.] 

>  [  Aldboroogh  was,  half  a  century  ago,  a  poor  and  wretched 
place.  It  consisted  of  two  parallel  and  unpaved  streets,  run- 
ning between  mean  and  scrambling  houses,  the  abodes  of  sea- 
fuina  men,  pilots,  and  fishers. . .  .  Such  was  the  squalid  scene 
that  first  opened  on  the  author  of  **  The  VUlage.''  See  antCt 
p.  8.] 

»  [This  picture  was  copied,  in  every  respect,  ttom  the  fcene 
of  the  poet's  nativity  ana  boyish  days.    See  antit  p.  3.] 

i<>  [**  This  is  a  fine  description  of  that  peculiar  sort  of  bar- 
renness which  prevails  along  the  sandy  and  thinly  inhabited 
shores  of  the  chsnnel." — Jxrnutv.] 

»»  [Original  MS,  :— 

And  foil'd  beneath  the  young  Ulysses  fell. 
When  peals  of  praise  the  merry  mischief  tell  ?] 
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Who  still  remain  to  hemr  the  ocean  roar, 
"Whose  greedy  waves  devour  the  lessening  shore ; 
IHU  some  fierce  tide,*'  with  more  imperious  sway, 
Sweeps  the  low  hut  and  all  it  holds  away  ; 
Wheu  the  sad  tenant  weeps  firom  door  to  door ; 
And  begs  a  poor  protection  firom  the  poor  !^ 

But  these  are  scenes  where  Nature's  niggard  band 
Gave  a  spare  portion  to  the  fiunish'd  land ; 
Hers  is  the  fault,  if  here  mankind  complain 
Of  fhiitless  toil  and  labour  spent  in  vahi ; 
But  yet  in  other  scenes  more  £ur  in  view, 
When  plenty  smiles — alas  1  she  smiles  for  few — 
And  those  who  taste  not,  yet  behold  her  store, 
Are  as  the  slaves  that  dig  the  golden  ore — 
The  wealth  around  them  makes  them  doubly  poor. 

Or  will  you  deem  them  amply  paid  in  health. 
Labour's  fair  child,  that  languishes  with  wealth  ? 
Go  then  !  and  see  them  rising  with  the  sun. 
Through  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  to  run ; 
See  them  beneath  the  dog-8tar*s  raging  heat. 
When  the  knees  tremble  and  the  temples  beat ;  ^^ 
Behold  them,  leaning  on  their  scythes,  look  o*er 
The  labour  past,  and  toils  to  come  explore ; 
See  them  alternate  suns  and  showers  engage, 
And  hoard  up  aches  and  anguish  for  their  age ; 
Through  fens  and  marshy  moors  their  steps  pursue, 
When  their  warm  pores  imbibe  the  evening  dew ; 
Then  own  that  labour  may  as  fatal  be 
To  these  thy  slaves,  as  thine  excess  to  thee.** 

Amid  this  tribe  too  oft  a  manly  pride 
Strives  in  strong  toll  the  fainting  heart  to  hide  ; 
There  may  you  see  the  youth  of  slender  firame 
Contend  with  weakness,  weariness,  and  shame  ; 
Yet,  urged  along,  and  proudly  loth  to  yield, 
He  strives  to  join  his  fellows  of  the  field  : 
Till  long-contending  nature  droops  at  last, 
Declining  health  rejects  his  poor  repast, 
His  cheerless  spouse  the  coming  danger  sees, 
And  mutual  murmurs  urge  the  slow  disease. 

Yet  grant  them  health,  *tis  not  for  us  to  tell, 
Though  the  head   droops  not,   that  the  heart  is 

well; 
Or  will  you  praise  that  homely,  healthy  fare. 
Plenteous  and  plain,  that  happy  peasants  share ! 
Oh  !  trifle  not  with  wants  you  cannot  feel, 
Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  meal ; 
Homely,  not  wholesome,  plain,  not  plenteous,  such 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  touch. 


^*  [Mr.  Crabbe  wm  often  heard  to  deteribe  a  renurkable 
spring-tide,  in  January,  1779,  when  eleven  houaea  at  Aldbo- 
roaj{b  were  at  once  demoliahed.] 

'»  rrhew  linea,  exprentve  of  Mr.  Ghibbe'a  fbelinn  on 
qaiitinf  bia  native  place,  were,  he  had  reaaon  to  believe,  the 
very  veraei  which  lint  aatiaOed  Burke  that  he  waa  a  poet. 
See  ante,  p.  13.] 

i«  [Original  MS. :— 

Like  him  to  make  the  plenteona  harveat  grow, 
And  yet  not  ahare  the  plenty  they  beatow.J 

«» [*'  IM  thow  who  feaat  at  eaae  on  dainty  (kre 
Pity  the  reaper^  who  tlieir  feaata  prepare  : 
For  toila  aearce  ever  ceaaing  preaa  us  now^ 
IU>«t  never  doe*  bat  on  the  Skbbath  ahow  ; 
And  barely  that  our  maatera  will  allow. 
Think  what  a  painfUl  life  we  daily  lead ; 
Each  morning  early  riae,  go  late  to  bed  ; 
Nor  when  asleep  are  we  aecnre  from  pain— 
We  then  perform  our  laboun  o'er  again. 


Ye  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  rural  ease, 
Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  aonnet 

please; 
€ro  I  if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share, 
Go  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there ; 
If  peace  be  his-— that  drooping  weary  sire. 
Or  theirs,  that  offspring  round  their  feeble  fire ; 
Or  hers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hand 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  th*  expiring  brand ! 

Nor  yet  can  Time  itself  obtain  for  these 
Life's  latest  comforts,  due  respect  and  ease  ; 
For  yonder  see  that  hoary  swain,  whose  age 
Can  with  no  cares  except  its  own  engage  ; 
Who,  propt  on  that  rude  staff,  looks  up  to  see 
The  bare  arms  broken  from  the  withering  tree. 
On  which,  a  boy,  he  climb'd  the  loftiest  bough. 
Then  his  first  joy,  but  his  sad  emblem  now. 

He  once  was  chief  in  all  the  rustic  trade ; 
His  steady  hand  the  straightest  furrow  made  ; 
Full  many  a  prise  he  won,  and  still  is  proud 
To  find  the  triumphs  of  his  youth  allow'd  *,  *' 
A  transient  pleasure  sparkles  in  his  eyes, 
He  hears  and  smiles,  tiien  thinks  again  and  sighs : 
For  now  he  journeys  to  his  grave  in  pain  ; 
The  rich  disdain  him ;  nay  the  poor  disdain  : 
Alternate  masters  now  their  sUve  command. 
Urge  the  weak  efforts  of  his  feeble  hand, 
And,  when  his  age  attempts  its  task  in  vain. 
With  ruthless  taunts,  of  lasy  poor  complain. '^ 

Oft  may  you  see  him,  when  he  tends  the  sheep, 
His  winter  charge,  beneath  the  hillock  weep  ; 
Oft  hear  him  murmur  to  the  winds  that  blow 
O'er  his  white  locks  and  bury  them  in  snow, 
When,  rous'd  by  rage  and  muttering  in  the  mom. 
He  mends  the  broken  hedge  with  icy  thorn : — 

"  Why  do  I  live,  when  I  desire  to  be 
**  At  once  firom  life  and  life's  long  labour  firee  ? 
**  Like  leaves  in  spring,  the  young  are  blown  away, 
**  Without  the  sorrows  of  a  slow  decay  ;  > 
**  I,  like  yon  wither'd  leaf  remain  behind, 
**  Nipt  by  the  firost,  and  shivering  in  the  wind ; 
**  There  it  abides  till  younger  buds  come  on, 
**  As  I,  now  all  my  feUow-swains  are  gone  ; 
**  Then  from  the  rising  generation  thrust, 
"  It  fisUs,  like  me,  unnoticed  to  the  dust. 

**  These   firuitfiil  fields,  these  numerous  flocks 
I  see, 
**  Are  others'  gain,  but  killing  cares  to  me  ; 


Hard  fWte!  our  labonn  even  In  aleep  don*t  eeaae; 
Scarce  Hercolea  e'er  felt  aoeh  toils  m  these!**— Duck.] 

1<  [**  Mr.  Ghibbe  exhibits  the  ooinmon  people  of  England 
pretty  much  aa  thev  are,  and  m  they  must  appear  to  every 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  Into  their  con- 
dition ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  renders  his  tktttbtf  In  a 
very  high  degree  Interesting  and  beantiftil,— by  aelecting  whai 
is  moat  fit  for  description ;  by  groaning  them  in  audi  foraas 
as  most  catch  the  attention  or  awake  the  mmuory ;  and  by 
aeattering  over  the  whole,  aneh  tralta  of  moral  aenaiblUty,  of 
sarcasm,  and  of  naefbl  reflection,  aa  every  one  moat  fcel  to  be 
nataml,  and  own  to  be  powerful.  In  abort,  he  abuws  na 
something  which  we  have  all  seen,  or  may  see,  In  real  lifip^ 
and  draws  ftxmi  It  such  feelinn  and  andi  reflectkma,  aa  every 
human  being  most  acknowledge  tliat  it  te  calculated  to  excite. 
He  delights  us  by  the  truth,  and  vivid  and  pictoresqoe 
beauty,  of  his  representations,  and  by  the  force  and  pathos  of 
the  aensations  with  which  we  foel  that  they  ought  to  be  con- 
nected."— Jirrair.] 

17  A  pauper  who,  being  nearly  past  hia  labour,  la  emptoyed 
by  dilfrrent  masters  for  a  length  of  time,  proporUotied  to 
tlieir  occupationa. 
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"  To  me  the  ehildren  of  my  yoath  are  lords, 
''  Cool  in  their  looks,  but  haerty  in  their  words :  *« 
**  Wants  of  their  own  demand  their  care ;  and  who 
**  Peels  his  own  want  and  succours  others  too  ? 
**  A  lonelj,  wretched  man,  in  pain  I  go, 
**  None  need  my  help,  and  none  relieye  my  woe ; 
^^  Then  let  my  bones  beneath  the  turf  be  laid, 
**  And  men  forget  the  wretch  they  would  not  aid." 

Thus  groan  the  old,  till  by  discMise  oppressed, 
They  taste  a  final  woe,  and  then  they  rest. 

Theirs  is  yon  House  that  holds  the  parish  poor. 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door ; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapours,  flagging,  play. 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day; — 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents'  care ; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  loTe,  dwell  there ! 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed, 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed ; 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears, 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood  fears ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest  they  I 
The  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay.*> 

Here  too  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive. 
Here  brought,  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to  grieve, 
Where  the  loud  groans  f^om  some  sad  chamber  flow, 
Mixt  with  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  below ; 
Here,  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan, 
And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man  : 
Whose  laws  indeed  for  ruin'd  age  provide. 
And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from  pride ; 
But  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sigh, 
And  xnride  embitters  what  it  can't  deny. 

^Jy  7^f  opprest  by  some  fantastic  woes. 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose ; 
Who  press  the  downy  couch,  while  slaves  advance 
With  timid  eye  to  reiEui  the  distant  glance ; 
Who  with  sad  prayers  the  weary  doctor  tease, 
To  name  the  nameless  ever  new  disease ; 
Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure. 
Which  real  pain  and  that  alone  can  cure ; 
How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie. 
Despised,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die  ? 


u  [Original  MS.  :— 

Slow  in  their  gifts,  but  baaty  in  their  words.] 

1*  [Thta  deaeription  of  the  Fkriah  Poor-honae,  and  that  of  the 
Vnii^  Apothecary,  lower  down,  were  inaerted  bv  Burke  in 
the  Annaid  Regiater,  and  afterwarda  by  Dr.  Viceaimoa  Knox 
In  the  Elegant  Extracta,  along  with  the  linea  on  the  old 
■  from  **The  library."     The  effect  produced  by 


theK  apedmena  haa  been  already  illuatrated  by  a  letter  from 
Sir  W.  ScoU  to  Mr.  Oabbe,  written  in  1809.  See  aitti,  p.  63. 
The  poet  Wordaworth,  on  reading  that  letter,  haa  aaid  :— *<  I 
firat  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Crabbe'a  worlts  in  the  aame 
way,  and  about  the  aame  time,  aa  did  Sir  Waltw  Scott,  as 
appears  from  his  letter ;  and  the  extracta  made  auch  an  im- 
praaion  upon  me,  that  /  can  alao  repeat  them.  The  two 
Dnea,— 

*  The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest  they  I 
The  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay,'— 

atniek  my  vonthfnl  feelings  particularly ;  though  frcta,  as  tax 
aa  they  liaa  then  come  under  mv  Icnowledge,  did  not  support 
the  description ;  inasmuch  as  idiots  and  lunatics,  among  the 
humbler  claaaos  of  society,  were  not  to  be  found  in  work- 
boaaea,  in  the  parts  of  tlie  nwth  where  I  waa  brought  up,  but 
were  mostly  at  large,  and  too  often  the  butt  of  thoughtless 
children.  Any  testimony  firom  me  to  the  merit  of  your  re- 
vered father's  works  would,  I  feel,  be  superfluous,  if  not 
impertinent.  They  will  last,  from  their  combined  merits  as 
Poetry  and  Tirath,  toll  aa  long  aa  anything  that  haa  been  ex- 


How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath 
Where   all   that's  wretched   paves  the  way  for 
death  ?«» 

Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides, 
And  naked  rafters  form  the  sloping  sides ; 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  seen. 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between ; 
Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarsely  patch'd,  gives 

way 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day : 
Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  o'erspread, 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head ; 
For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies. 
Or  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his  eyes ; 
No  fHends  with  soft  discourse  his  pain  beguile, 
Or  promise  hope,  till  sickness  wears  a  smile. 

But  soon  a  loud  and  hasty  summons  calls. 
Shakes  the  thin  roof,  and  echoes  round  the  walls ; 
Anon,  a  figure  enters,  quaintly  neat. 
All  pride  and  business,  bustle  and  conceit ; 
With  looks  unaltered  by  these  scenes  of  woe, 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  his  haste  to  go. 
He  bids  the  gazing  throng  around  him  fly. 
And  carries  fate  and  physic  in  his  eye : 
A  potent  quack,  long  versed  in  human  ills, 
Who  first  insults  the  victim  whom  he  kills ; 
Whose  murd'rous  hand  a  drowsy  Bench  protect, 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect. 

Paid  by  the  parish  for  attendance  here. 
He  wears  contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer ; 
In  haste  he  seeks  the  bed  where  Misery  lies. 
Impatience  mark*d  in  his  averted  eyes ; 
And,  some  habitual  queries  hurried  o*er, 
Without  reply,  he  rushes  on  the  door : 
His  drooping  patient,  long  inured  to  pain, 
And  long  unheeded,  knows  remonstance  vain ; 
He  ceases  now  the  feeble  help  to  crave 
Of  man ;  and  silent  sinks  into  the  grave.*' 

But  ere  his  death  some  pious  doubts  arise. 
Some  simple  fears,  which  *^  bold  bad  "  men  despise  ;* 
Fain  would  he  ask  the  parish  priest  to  prove 
His  title  certain  to  the  joys  above : 


pressed  in  verse  since  they  first  made  their  appearance.'* — 
Letter  dated  Feb.  1834.] 

so  [«« There  ia  a  truth  and  a  force  in  these  deacriptiona  of 
rural  life,  which  ia  calculated  to  sink  deep  into  the  memory : 
and,  being  confirmed  by  daily  obaervation,  they  are  recalled 
upon  innumerable  occasiona,  when  the  ideal  pictures  of  more 
fandfUl  anthon  ha\re  lost  all  their  interest.  For  ouraelves  at 
least,  we  profess  to  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Crabbe  for  many  of 
Uiese  strong  impressions ;  and  have  known  more  than  one  of 
our  unpoetical  acquaintances  who  declared  they  could  never 
paaa  by  a  pariah  workhooae  without  thinking  of  the  dcacrip- 
tion  of  it  they  had  rewl  at  achool  in  the  *  Poetical  Extracta.'  " 
^Bdinbmrgh  Review,  1807. 

*'  The  vulgar  tmpreadon  that  Crabbe  ia  throughout  a  gloomy 
author,  we  ascribe  to  the  choice  of  certain  specimens  of  his 
earlieat  poetry  in  the '  Elegant  Extracta,*— the  only  apecimens 
of  him  tnat  had  been  at  alVgenerally  known  at  the  time  when 
most  of  those  who  have  criticised  his  later  worica  were  young. 
That  exquisitely-finished,  but  heut-sickening  description,  in 
pardculv,  of  the  poor-house  in  *  The  Village,*  fixed  itaelf  on 
every  imagination ;  and  when  *  The  Register  *  and  *  Borough ' 
came  out,  the  reviewers,  nnconacioua,  perhaps,  of  the  early 
prejudice  that  was  influencing  them,  aelecteJ  quotations 
mainly  of  the  same  claas." — Qwtrterfy  Review,  1834.] 

*i  l"  The  consequential  apothecary,  who  gives  an  impatient 
attendance  in  these  abodes  of  misery,  ia  admirably  described." 
— J«rrBiY.3 
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For  this  he  sends  the  mormuring  nurse,  who  calls 
The  holy  stranger  to  these  dismal  walls : 
And  doth  not  he,  the  pious  man,  appear, 
He,  *'  passing  rich,  with  forty  pounds  a  year  ?  **  ** 
Ah !  no ;  a  shepherd  of  a  different  stock, 
And  far  unlike  him,  feeds  this  little  flock : 
A  jovial  youth,  who  thinks  his  Sunday's  task 
As  much  as  God  or  n^  can  fairly  ask ; 
The  rest  he  gives  to  loves  and  labours  light. 
To  fields  the  morning,  and  to  feasts  the  night ; 
None  better  skiU'd  the  noisy  pack  to  guide. 
To  urge  their  chace,  to  cheer  them  or  to  chide ; 
A  sportsman   keen,   he  shoots  through  half  the 

day," 
And,  skiird  at  whist,  devotes  the  night  to  play :  *♦ 
Then,  while  such  honours  bloom  around  his  head, 
Shall  he  sit  sadly  by  the  sick  man*8  bed. 
To  raise  the  hope  he  feels  not,  or  with  zeal 
To  combat  fears  that  e*en  the  pious  feel  ?  ^ 

Now  once  again  the  gloomy  scene  explore, 
Less  gloomy  now ;  the  bitter  hour  is  o'er. 
The  man  of  many  sorrows  sighs  no  more. — 
Up  yonder  hill,  behold  how  sadly  slow 
The  bier  moves  winding  from  the  vale  below : 
There  lie  the  happy  dead,  from  trouble  free, 
And  the  glad  parish  pays  the  frugal  fee  : 
No  more,  O  Death  I  thy  victim  starts  to  hear 
Churchwarden  stem,  or  kingly  overseer ; 
No  more  the  farmer  claims  his  humble  bow. 
Thou  art  his  lord,  the  best  of  tyrants  thou ! 

Now  to  the  church  behold  the  mourners  come. 
Sedately  torpid  and  devoutly  dumb  ; 
The  village  children  now  their  games  suspend. 
To  see  the  bier  that  bears  their  ancient  friend : 
For  he  was  one  in  all  their  idle  sport. 
And  like  a  monarch  ruled  their  little  court ; 
The  pliant  bow  he  form*d,  the  flying  ball. 
The  bat,  the  wicket,  were  his  labours  all ; 
Him  no;vr  they  follow  to  his  grave,  and  stand. 
Silent  and  sad,  and  gazing  hand  in  hand ; 
While  bending  low,  their  eager  eyes  explore 
The  mingled  relicts  of  the  parish  poor. 
The  bell  tolls  late,  the  moping  owl  flies  round. 
Fear  marks  the  flight  and  magnifies  the  sound ; 
The  busy  priest,  detain'd  by  weightier  care. 
Defers  his  duty  till  the  day  of  prayer ;  *o 
And,  waiting  long,  the  crowd  retire  distrest, 
To  think  a  poor  man's  bones  should  lie  unblest.*^ 


s*  [**  A  man  he  waa,  to  all  the  country  dear, 

And  peering  ridi  with  forty  pounds  a  year.** 

OoLOeMITH.] 

"[OnginalRdiUon:— 

Sure  In  hit  ahot,  hb  game  he  seldom  mist. 
And  seldom  fkil'd  to  win  his  game  at  whist.] 

^  [**  Mr.  Grabbe  told  me,  that  when  he  flrrt  fmblished  his 
poem  *  The  Village/  the  letters  he  received  were  innumerable 
from  a  particular  class  of  religious  readers,  who  were  warm  in 
commendation,  most  particularly  of  the  lines,— 

*  Sure  in  his  shot,  his  game  he  seldom  mist, 
And  seldom  fldl'd  to  win  his  game  at  whist.' 

The  letters  of  remonstrance  were  as  innumerable,  when,  in 
his  poem,  *  The  library,'  the  lines  were  read, — 

*  Calvin  RTowa  gentle  on  this  silent  coast. 

Nor  finds  a  single  heretic  to  roast.'  "— BowLn.] 

^  [**  Oh,  laugh  or  mourn  with  me  the  rueAil  iesf, 
A  caaM)ck'd  huntsman,  and  a  fiddling  priest! 


BOOK   II. 

There  are  (bund,  amid  the  Evils  of  a  laboriona  Life,  acnne 
Views  of  Tranquillity  and  Happiness — ^The  Bepoee  and 
Pleasure  of  a  Summer  Sabbath  :  interrupted  by  Intoxication 
and  Dispute  — Village  Detraction  —  Complaints  of  the 
'Squire— The  Evening  Riots — Justice— Reasons  for  this 
unpleasant  View  of  Rustic  life :  the  Effect  it  should  have 
upon  the  Lower  Classes ;  and  the  Higher — Tbeae  last  have 
their  peculiar  Distresses:  Exemplified  in  the  Life  and 
heroic  Death  of  Lord  Robert  Manners— Concluding  Addrees 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

No  longer  truth,  though  shown  in  verse,  disdain, 
But  own  the  Village  Life  a  life  of  pain : 
I  too  must  yield,  that  oft  amid  those  woes 
Are  gleams  of  transient  mirth  and  hours  of  sweet 

repose. 
Such  as  you  find  on  yonder  sportive  Green, 
The  'squire's  tall  gate  and  churchway-walk  be- 
tween; 
Where  loitering  stray  a  little  tribe  of  frienda. 
On  a  fair  Sunday  when  the  sermon  ends : 
Then  rural  beaux  their  best  attire  put  on. 
To  win  their  nymphs,  as  other  nymphs  are  won : 
While  those  long  wed  go  plain,  and  by  degrees, 
Like  other  husbands,  quit  their  eare  to  please. 
Some  of  the  sermon  tidk,  a  sober  crowd. 
And  loudly  praise,  if  it  were  preach'd  alood ; 
Some  on  the  labours  of  the  week  look  round. 
Feel  their  own  worth,  and  think  their  toil  re- 

nown'd ; 
While  some,  whose  hopes  to  no  renown  extend, 
Are  only  pleased  to  find  their  labours  end. 
Thus,  as  their  hours  glide  on,  with  pleasure 
fraught 
Their  careflil  masters  brood  the  painful  thought ; 
Much  in  their  mind  they  murmur  and  lament, 
That  one  fair  day  should  be  so  idly  spent ; 
And  think  that  Heaven  deals  hard,  to  tithe  their 

store 
And  tax  their  time  for  preachers  and  the  poor. 

Yet  still,  ye  humbler  friends,  ei^oy  your  hour. 
This  is  your  portion,  yet  unclaim*d  of  power ; 
This  is  Heaven's  gift  to  weary  men  oppres8*d. 
And  seems  the  type  of  their  expected  rest : 
But  yours,  alas !  are  joys  that  soon  decay ; 
Fndl  joys,  begun  and  ended  with  the  day ; 


He  takes  the  field.    The  master  of  the  pack 

Cries,  *  Well  done,  saint  I*  and  daps  him  on  the  b«ck. 

IsthtethepathofsanctitT?    Is  this 

To  stand  a  way-mark  in  toe  road  to  blias  ? 

Himself  a  wand'rer  from  the  nairow  way. 

His  silly  sheep,  what  wonder  if  they  stray  r 

Cowrut] 

**  Some  apology  la  due  for  the  insertion  of  a  dreumtance 
bv  no  means  common.  That  it  has  been  a  sul^ect  for  com- 
plaint  in  any  place,  is  a  sufficient  reason  ror  its  being 
reckoned  among  the  evils  which  mav  happen  to  the  poor, 
and  which  must  happen  to  them  exclusively ;  nevertbeleai, 
it  is  just  to  renoark,  that  such  neglect  is  very  rare  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  many  parts  is  totally  unknown. 

^  [**  In  this  part  of  the  poem  there  is  a  great  deal  of  paint- 
ing that  is  trulv  characteristic;  and  had  not  that  india- 
pensable  rule,  which  both  painters  and  poets  ahoold  enoally 
attend  to,  been  reversed,  namely,  to  (brm  their  indivMnsis 
fh»m  ideas  of  general  nature.  It  would  have  been  onexcep* 
tionable.**— Jloii(%  Rev.  1783.] 


THE  VILLAGE. 
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Or  yet,  while  day  permits  those  joys  to  reign, 
The  village  vices  drive  them  from  the  plain. 

See  the  stout  churl,  in  drunken  fury  great, 
Strike  the  bare  bosom  of  his  teeming  mate  I 
His  naked  vices,  rude  and  unrefined. 
Exert  their  open  empire  o'er  the  mind ; 
But  can  we  less  the  senseless  rage  despise. 
Because  the  savage  acts  without  disguise  ? 

Yet  here  Disguise,  the  city's  vice,  is  seen. 
And  Slander  steals  along  and  taints  the  Green : 
At  her  approach  domestic  peace  is  gone. 
Domestic  broils  at  her  approach  come  on ; 
She  to  the  wife  the  husband's  crime  conveys. 
She  tells  the  husband  when  his  consort  strays ; 
Her  busy  tongue,  through  all  the  little  state, 
Diffuses  doubt,  suspicion,  and  debate ; 
Peace,  tim'rous  goddess !  quits  her  old  domain, 
In  sentiment  and  song  content  to  reign. 

Nor  are  the  nymphs  that  breathe  the  rural  air 
So  fair  as  Cynthia's,  nor  so  chaste  as  fair : 
These  to  the  town  afford  each  fresher  face. 
And  the  clown's  trull  receives  the  peer's  embrace ; 
From  whom,   should  chance   again   convey  her 

down. 
The  peer's  disease  in  turn  attacks  the  clown. 

Here  too  the  'squire,  or  'squire-like  farmer,  talk, 
How  round  their  regions  nightly  pilferers  walk ; 
How  from  their  ponds  the  fish  are  borne,  and  all 
The  rip'ning  treasures  from  their  lofty  wall ; 
How  meaner  rivals  in  their  sports  delight. 
Just  right  enough  to  claim  a  doubtful  right ;  ^ 
Who  take  a  licence  round  their  fields  to  stray, 
A  mongrel  race !  the  poachers  of  the  day. 

And  hark  I  the  riots  of  the  Green  begin, 
That  sprang  at  first  fix>m  yonder  noisy  inn ; 
What  time  the  weekly  pay  was  vanish'd  all. 
And  the  slow  hostess  scored  the  threat'ning  wall; 
What  time  they  ask'd,  their  friendly  feast  to  close, 
A  final  cap,  and  that  will  make  them  foes ; 
When  blows  ensue  that  break  the  arm  of  toil, 
And  rustic  battle  ends  the  boobies'  broil. 

Save  when  to  yonder  Hall  they  bend  their  way. 
Where  the  grave  Justice  ends  the  grievous  fray ; 
He  who  recites,  to  keep  the  poor  in  awe, 
The  law's  vast  volume— for  he  knows  the  law : — 


J  [OriglMlMa.— 
How  their  maids  langaish,  while  their  men  ran  looee, 
And  Leave  them  ecaroe  a  damsel  to  seduce.] 

>  [**It  is  good  for  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  to  know 
that  SBch  things  are,  and  at  hfa  own  doors.  He  might  have 
J  indeed,  ss  a  general  truth,  even  whilst  movinx  in  bis 
exclusive  sphere,  that  many  a  story  of  intense  interest 
might  be  supplied  by  the  annals  of  his  parish.  Crabbe 
would  have  tai^ht  him  thus  much,  had  he  been  a  reader  of 
tlwt  most  sagacious  of  observers,  most  searching  of  moral 
anatomists,  most  graf^ic  of  poets:  and  we  reverence  this 
great  writer  not  less  for  his  genius  than  for  his  patriotism,  in 
bravely  Uftinf  up  the  veil  which  b  spread  between  the  upper 
classes  and  the  worliinff-day  world,  and  letting  one  half  of 
mankind  know  what  the  other  is  about.  This  effect  alone 
fives  a  dignitv  to  his  poetry,  which  poems  constructed  after 
a  more  Aicadam  model  would  never  have  in  our  eyes,  how- 
ever pleasingly  tliey  may  babble  of  green  fields.  But  such 
wholeoome  incidents  reach  the  ears  of  the  landlord  in  his 
own  particolar  case,  most  oommonly  through  the  clersyman 
—they  fhll  rsther  within  his  depsrtment  than  anotner's — 
they  lie  upon  his  beat—through  mm  representations  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  landlord  are  profitably  drawn  out,  and  judi- 
eiooaly  directed  to  the  individual— and  another  thread  is 
adkied  to  those  cords  ct  a  man,  by  which  the  owner  and 


To  him  with  anger  or  with  shame  repair 
The  injured  peasant  and  deluded  fair. 

Lo !  at  his  throne  the  silent  nymph  appears, 
Frail  by  her  shape,  but  modest  in  her  tears ; 
And  while  she  stands  abash'd,  with  conscious  eye, 
Some  favourite  female  of  her  judge  glides  by, 
Who  views  with  scornful  glance  the  strumpet's  fate. 
And  thanks  the  stars  that  made  her  keeper  great : 
Near  her  the  swain,  about  to  bear  for  life^ 
One  certain  evil,  doubts  'twixt  war  and  wife ; 
But,  while  the  fiiltering  damsel  takes  her  oath. 
Consents  to  wed,  and  so  secures  them  both. 

Tet  why,  you  ask,  these  humble  crimes  relate, 
Why  make  the  Poor  as  guilty  as  the  Great  ? 
To  show  the  great,  those  mightier  sons  of  pride, 
How  near  in  vice  the  lowest  are  allied ;     > 
Such  are  their  natures  and  their  passions  such, 
But  these  disguise  too  little,  those  too  much :  * 
So  shall  the  man  of  power  and  pleasure  see 
In  his  own  slave  as  vile  a  wretch  as  he ; 
In  his  luxurious  lord  the  servant  find 
His  own  low  pleasures  and  degenerate  mind : 
And  each  in  all  the  kindred  vices  trace. 
Of  a  poor,  blind,  bewilder'd  erring  race. 
Who,  a  short  time  in  varied  fortune  past, 
Die,  and  are  equal  in  the  dust  at  last.' 

And  you,  ye  Poor,  who  still  lament  your  fate. 
Forbear  to  envy  those  you  call  the  Great ; 
And  know,  amid  those  blessings  they  possess, 
They  are,  like  you,  the  victims  of  distress ; 
While  Sloth  with  many  a  pang  torments  her  slave. 
Fear  waits  on  guilt,  and  Danger  shakes  the  brave. 

Oh !  if  in  life  one  noble  chief  appears. 
Great  in  his  name,  while  blooming  in  his  years ; 
Bom  to  ei^oy  whate'er  delights  mankind. 
And  yet  to  adl  you  feel  or  fear  resign'd ; 
Who  gave  up  joys  and  hopes  to  you  unknown. 
For  pains  and  dangers  greater  than  your  own : 
If  such  there  be,  then  let  your  murmurs  cease. 
Think,  think  of  him,  and  take  your  lot  in  peace. 

And  such  there  was : — Oh  I  grief,  that  checks 
our  pride. 
Weeping  we  say  there  was, — ^for  Mannebs  died : 
Beloved  of  Heaven,  these  humble  lines  forgive, 
That  sing  of  Thee,^  and  thus  aspire  to  live. 


ooenpant  of  the  soil  are  knit  together,  and  society  is  inter- 
]aeed.**—Qwtrterij/  Review,  1888.] 

s  ["  Arichmsn,  whatishe?    Hm  he  a  frame 
Distinct  from  othen?  or  a  better  name? 
Has  he  m<»e  legs,  more  arms,  more  eyes,  more  brains  ? 
Has  he  less  care,  less  crosies,  or  less  pains  ? 
Oan  riches  keep  the  mortal  wretch  from  death  ? 
Or  can  new  tressures  purchase  a  new  breath  ? 
Or  does  Heaven  send  Its  low  and  merey  more 
To  Mammon's  pamper'd  sons  than  to  the  pootf 
If  not.  why  should  the  fool  take  so  much  state, 
Exalt  himself,  and  others  nnder-rate  ? 
Tis  senseless  ignorance  that  soothes  his  pride. 
And  makes  him  laugh  at  all  the  wwld  beside ; 
But  when  excesses  wing  on  gout  or  stone. 


All  his  vain  mirth  and  gaiety  are  gone : 

r  all  he  looks  so  high. 


And  when  he  dies,  for  i 

He  '11  make  ss  vile  a  skeleton  as  I." 


-Tom  Bbowvx.] 


*  Lend  Robert  Manners,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Msrqness 
of  Granby  and  the  Lady  Frances  Seymour,  daughter  of 
Charles  duke  of  Somerset,  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  February, 
176S;  and  was  placed  with  his  brother,  the  late  duke  of 
Rutland,  at  Eton  School,  where  he  acquired,  and  ever  after 
retained,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  clasdcal  authors. 
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As  the  tall  oak,  whose  vigorous  branches  form 
An  ample  shade  and  brave  the  wildest  storm, 
High  o'er  the  subject  wood  is  seen  to  grow, 
The  guard  and  glory  of  the  trees  below ; 
Till  on  its  head  the  fiery  bolt  descends, 
And  o*er  the  plain  the  shattered  trunk  extends ; 
Tet  then  it  lies,  all  wond'rous  as  before, 
And  still  the  glory,  though  the  guard  no  more : 

So  THOU,  when  every  virtue,  every  grace. 
Rose  in  thy  soul,  or  shone  within  thy  &ce ; 
When,  though   the  son  of  Granbv,'  thou  wert 

known 
Less  by  thy  father's  glory  than  thy  own ; 
When  Honour  loved  and  gave  thee  every  charm. 
Fire  to  thy  eye  and  vigour  to  thy  arm ; 
Then  from  our  lofty  hopes  and  longing  eyes. 
Fate  and  thy  virtues  call'd  thee  to  the  skies ; 
Yet  still  we  wonder  at  thy  tow'ring  fame. 
And,  losing  thee,  still  dwell  upon  thy  name. 

Oh !  ever  honour'd,  ever  valued  I  say, 
What  verse  can  praise  thee,  or  what  work  repay  ? 
Yet  verse  On  ^  '^e  can)  thy  worth  repays. 
Nor  trusts  the  tardy  zeal  of  future  days  : — 
Honours  for  thee  thy  country  shall  prepare, 
Thee  in  their  hearts,  the  good,  the  brave  sh^  bear ; 
To  deeds  like  thine  shall  noblest  chieft  a^ire, 
The  Muse  shall  mourn  thee,  and  the  world  admire. 

In  future  times,  when  smit  with  Glory's  charms. 
The  mtried  youth  first  quits  a  father's  arms ; — 
"  Oh !  be  like  him,"  the  weeping  sire  shall  say ; 
**  Like  Mannbbb  walk,  who  walk'd  in  Honour's 

way; 
*^  In  danger  foremost,  yet  in  death  sedate, 
"  Oh !  be  like  him  in  aU  things,  but  his  fate  ! " 

If  for  that  fiftte  such  public  tears  be  shed. 
That  Victory  seems  to  die  now  thou  art  dead ; 
How  shall  a  fHend  his  nearer  hope  resign. 
That  friend  a  brother,  wid  whose  soul  was  thine  ? 
By  what  bold  lines  shall  we  his  grief  express, 
Or  by  what  soothing  numbers  make  it  less  ? 

'Tis  not,  I  know,  the  chiming  of  a  song. 
Nor  all  the  powers  that  to  the  Muse  belong, 
Words  aptly  cuU'd,  and  meanings  well  express'd. 
Can  calm  the  sorrows  of  a  wounded  breast ; 
But  Virtue,  soother  of  the  fiercest  pains. 
Shall  heal  that  bosom,  RuriiAUD,  where  she  reigns.* 

Lord  Robert,  after  going  through  the  duties  of  hit  profradon 
on  board  different  anipa,  waa  made  captain  of  the  Reaolution, 
and  commanded  her  fn  nine  different  actions,  besides  the  last 
mem<»able  one  on  the  19th  of  April,  1782,  when,  in  breaking 
the  French  Tine  of  battle,  he  received  the  wounds  which 
terminated  his  life,  in  the  twenty-fborth  year  of  his  age.  See 
the  Annual  Register.— niiis  article  in  the  Annual  Kegistei 
was  written  by  Mr.  Crabbe,  and  is  now  reprinted  as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  "  The  Village."] 


^  [John,  Marquess  of  Oranby,  the  niustrious  oommandei^ 
n-cuief  of  the  British  farces  in  Oermany  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  died  in  1770,  before  his  (kUier,  the  thbteenth  Earl 


and  third  Duke  of  Rutland.] 

«  [Original  MS.:— 

But  RuTLAHD'a  virtues  shall  his  griefli  restrain, 
And  join  to  heal  the  bosom  where  they  reign. 

See  some  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  Duke's  tender  aff'ec' 
lion  for  his  gallant  brother,  mti,  p.  33.] 

'  [Original  edidon  :— 

Vietims  vtctorioos,  who  with  him  shall  stand 
In  Fkme's  foir  book,  the  guardians  of  the  land.] 


Tet  hard  the  task  to  heal  the  bleeding  heart, 
To  bid  the  stiU-recurring  thoughts  depart, 
Tame  the -fierce  grief  and  stem  the  rising  sigh, 
Ajid  curb  rebellious  passion,  with  reply  ; 
Calmly  to  dwell  on  all  that  pleased  before, 
And  yet  to  know  that  all  shall  please  no  more ; — 
Oh !  glorious  labour  of  the  soul,  to  save 
Her  captive  powers,  and  bravely  mourn  the  brave. 

To  such   these  thoughts  will   lasting  comfort 
give — 
Life  is  not  measured  by  the  time  we  live : 
'Tis  not  an  even  course  of  threescore  years, — 
A  life  of  narrow  views  and  paltry  fears, 
Grey  hairs  and  wrinkles  and  the  cares  they  bring. 
That  take  from  Death  the  terrors  or  the  sting ; 
But  'tis  the  gen'rous  spirit,  mounting  high 
Above  the  world,  that  native  of  the  sky ; 
The  noble  spirit,  that,  in  dangers  brave 
Calmly  looks  on,  or  looks  beyond  the  grave ; — 
Such  Manners  was,  so  he  resign'd  his  breathy 
If  in  a  glorious,  then  a  timely  death. 

Cease  then  that  grief;  and  let  those  tears  subside ; 
If  Passion  rule  us,  be  that  passion  pride ; 
If  Reason,  reason  bids  us  strive  to  raise 
Our  fallen  hearts,  and  be  like  him  we  praise ; 
Or  if  Affection  stiU  the  soul  sobduei 
Bring  all  his  virtues,  aU  his  worth  in  view. 
And  let  Affection  find  its  comfort  too : 
For  how  can  Grief  so  deeply  woimd  the  heart, 
When  Admiration  claims  so  large  a  part? 

Grief  is  a  foe — expel  him  then  thy  soul ; 
Let  nobler  thoughts  the  nearer  views  control  1 
Oh !  make  the  age  to  come  thy  better  care. 
See  other  RcriiANDS,  other  Grahbts  there ! 
And,  as  thy  thoughts  through  streaming  ages  glide. 
See  other  heroes  die  as  Manmebs  died : ' 
And  from  their  fkte,  thy  race  shall  nobler  grow. 
As  trees  shoot  upwards  that  are  pruned  below ; 
Or  as  old  Thames,  borne  down  with  decent  pride. 
Sees  his  young  streams  run  warbling  at  his  side ; 
Though  some,  by  art  cut  off,  no  longer  run. 
And  some  are  lost  beneath  the  summer  sun — 
Tet  the  pure  stream  moves  on,  and,  as  it  mores. 
Its  power  increases  and  its  use  improves ; 
While  plenty  round  its  spacious  waves  bestow, 
Still  it  fiows  on,  and  shall  for  ever  fiow.' 

8  ['*  It  has  been  objected  to  the  pastoral  muse,  that  her 
piincipal  employment  is  to  delineate  scenes  that  never  ex- 
isted, and  to  cheat  the  imagination  by  descriptions  of  nlea- 
sure  that  never  can  be  einoyed.  Sensible  of  her  deviation  from 
nature  and  propriety,  the  author  of  the  present  poem  has 
endeavoured  to  bring  her  back  into  the  sober  paths  of  tralh 
and  reality.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  he  may  have 
erred  as  much  as  those  whom  he  condemns.  For  it  may  be 
Questioned,  whether  he  who  represents  a  peasant'a  lUb  as  a 
ufe  of  unremitting  labour  and  remediless  anaiety ;  who  de- 
scribes his  best  years  as  embittered  by  insult  and  oppreasion, 
and  liis  old  age  as  squalid,  oomftntless,  and  destitute,  gives  a 
joster  representation  of  mnl  ei^joyments  than  they  who,  mn- 
ning  Into  a  contrarv  extreme,  paint  the  fkce  of  the  oonntry  as 
wearing  a  perpetual  smile,  and  its  inhabitants  as  ps«ing  awmy 
their  hours  in  uninterrupted  pleasute  and  unvaried  tsaa- 
quiUity."— JlwrtA/y  «re.  1783. 

'*  *  The  Village '  is  a  verv  olassioal  composition.  It  seems 
designed  as  a  contrast  to  Goldsmith's  *  Deaertad  Village '  in 
one  point  of  view ;  that  ia,  so  fkr  as  Goldsmith  expatiatea  oa 
the  felicities  and  inoon  venienoca  of  rural  life.  The  author  of 
'  The  Village '  takes  the  dark  side  of  the  onestioa :  he  paints 
all  with  a  sombre  pencil ;  too  justly,  perhaps.  b«t.  to  me  at 
least,  unpleastnffly.  We  know  there  is  no  unmixed  happiMas 
in  any  state  of  life ;  but  one  does  not  wish  to  be  porpetuallv 
told  so."— Scott  qfAmwtil,  Letter  to  Dr.  Bsattw»  Jhg,  ITSS.] 
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APPENDIX. 

Fbom  thb  Ajihual  Rboi8Teb  roB  1783.    See  tuUi^ 
p.  27. 


CBABACTEB  OF  LORD  ROBERT  MANNERS,  LATE  COM- 
MANDER OF  HIS  MAJESTT'S  SBIF  THE  REflOLUTION, 
OF  tEVENTT-FOUB  OIHI8.  [VBITTEN  BT  MB. 
CBABBE.] 

In  b  eoimtiy,  like  this,  which  has  long  laboured 
under  the  calamitieB  of  war,  it  is  but  natural  to 
look  back  upon  the  events  by  which  it  was  termi- 
nated, and  to  make  some  inquiry  after  those  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  return  of  peace  ; 
and  this  not  with  the  view  of  informing  ourselves 
whether  the  conditions  by  which  it  was  obtained 
were  or  were  not  adequate  to  our  situation,  but 
with  a  grateful  remembrance  of  those  without 
whose  signal  courage  and  vigorous  exertions  we 
might  not  have  been  able  to  have  insisted  on  any 
conditions  whatsoever. 

The  victory  gained  by  the  British  fleet,  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1782,  was  unquestionably  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  this  kingdom,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  contributed  to  our  present  re- 
pose :  those  brave  men,  therefore,  who  then  fell  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  claim  our  most  grate- 
ful remembrance,  and  all  the  honourable  testhnony 
which  the  living  can  pay  to  departed  worth. 

Among  these  was  Lord  Robert  Manners ;  a  young 
nobleman,  remarkable  for  his  military  genius,  and 
the  many  excellent  endowments  both  of  his  person 
and  mind.  In  the  following  pages,  it  is  my  design 
to  lay  before  the  public  some  anecdotes  of  this 
heroic  yoimg  commander,  who  fell  in  their  service ; 
sacrificing  the  ease  of  his  former  situation,  the  in- 
dulgences of  a  splendid  fortune,  and  the  pleasures 
of  private  society,  to  the  dangers  of  a  perilous 
element,  and  the  honourable  hazards  of  a  military 
life. 

Lord  Robert  Manners  was  the  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Marquis  of  Granby,  by  the  Lady  Frances 
Seymour,  daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of  Somerset. 
He  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  February,  1758,  and 
placed  with  his  brother,  the  present  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, at  Eton  school ;  in  which  great  seminary  of 
education  he  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  classic  authors,  for  which  he  ever  after  retained 
an  excellent  taste,  and  bestowed  many  hours  in  the 
perusal  of  their  most  admired  compositions.  His 
mind,  however,  was  found  to  be  active,  vigorous, 
and  enterprising,  and  his  genius  evidently  mili- 
tary :  his  entreaties,  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  prevailed  over  the  apprehensions  of  his  grand- 
father, the  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  obtained  his 
permission  to  enter  upon  Ms  profession  in  the  navy 
— giving  that  the  preference  to  the  land  service, 
to  which  he  might  be  conceived  to  have  had  an 
hereditary  bias,  as  Ms  father  so  long  commanded 
the  army  of  Great  Britain,  with  singular  reputa^ 
tion. 

So  early  a  dedication  of  himself  to  the  severity 
<if  naval  discipline,  and  so  fdU  a  resignation  of  aU 


the  {Measures  wMch  his  age  and  rank  might  have 
led  him  to  expect,  in  places  where  he  was  admired 
for  his  accomplishments  and  beloved  for  his  dis- 
position, is  of  itself  a  subject  of  no  inferior  praise, 
and  ought  to  be  distinguished  firom  the  reluctant 
compliance  of  those  who  are  called  into  danger 
by  the  urgency  of  their  circumstances  or  the  im- 
portunity of  their  friends  :  this  alone  might  secure 
him  from  the  oblivion  which  waits  upon  the  many 
millions  who,  in  every  century,  take  their  turns 
upon  this  stage  of  human  life,  and  depart  undis- 
tinguished by  the  performance  of  any  actions 
eminently  great  or  good. 

The  first  three  voyages  of  Lord  Robert  were 
made  to  Newfoundland,  with  Lord  Schuldham,  to 
whose  care  he  was  committed,  and  under  whom  he 
served  as  a  midshipman ;  after  wMch,  he  went  in 
the  same  capacity  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  fri- 
gate, and  vi^ted  many  of  the  difibrent  courts  of 
Italy :  on  his  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Ocean,  a  ninety-gun  sMp, 
commanded  by  Captain  Lafory,  in  wMch  rank  he 
was  present  at  the  action  of  the  27th  of  July,  off 
UshfLnt,  under  Admiral  Keppel,  who,  a  few  days 
after  the  action,  took  him  to  Ms  own  sMp. 

His  next  appointment  was  to  a  lieutenancy  on 
board  the  Alcide,  inwMch  he  served  in  the  action 
off  Gibraltar,  when  Lord  Rodney  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  commanded 
by  Don  Juan  de  Langara ;  and,  immediately  after 
this,  Lord  Robert  was  appointed  Captidn  of  the 
Resolution,  wMch  sMp  he  commwided  in  nine 
separate  actions,  before  that  glorious  but  fatal  one 
which  put  a  period  to  his  life. 

There  is  perhaps  but  little  to  be  gathered  from 
tMs  account  of  his  various  promotions,  and  the 
steps  of  an  almost  certain  advancement,  in  the  line 
of  his  profession ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remark, 
what  all  with  whom  he  sailed  are  unanimous  in 
declaring,  that  Lord  Robert  was  equally  excellent, 
if  not  equally  conspicuous,  in  the  inferior  stations, 
as  in  the  more  exalted :  a  continual  attention  to 
his  duty,  joined  with  a  real  knowledge  of  the  ser- 
vice, were  his  claims  to  promotion ;  and  a  constant 
care  and  precision  in  the  discharge  of  his  subor- 
dinate stations,  were  the  great  causes  of  his  speedy 
progress  to  the  rank  of  a  commander. 

Lord  Robert,  in  his  return  firom  Gibraltar,  in 
the  Resolution,  engaged  and  took  the  Proth^e,  a 
French  line-of-battie  ship,  going  to  the  East  Indies : 
the  Resolution  was  then  ordered  to  America,  and 
continued  there  till  Lord  Rodney  sent  for  her  to 
the  West  Indies :  at  St.  Eustatius,  the  Mars,  a 
Dutch  frigate,  struck  to  the  Resolution;  af^er 
which,  she  was  detached,  with  the  squadron  under 
Lord  Hood,  to  cruise  off  Martinique. 

Some  time  after  this,  in  an  engagement  between 
Admiral  Greaves  and  the  French  fleet  off  Mar- 
tinique, on  a  confusion  of  signals,  wMch  prevented 
the  rear  of  our  fleet  coming  to  action,  Lord 
Robert  broke  the  line  of  battle,  bore  his  ship  into 
the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  so  narrowly  escaped 
in  this  dangerous  attempt,  that  a  part  of  Ms  hat 
was  struck  off  by  a  grape-shot. 

In  one  of  the  three  engagements  off  St.  Kitt*s 
(in  all  wMch  he  was  eminently  distinguished),  he, 
together  with  Captain  Comwallis,  supported  the 
commander  of  Ms  division,   Commodore  Affleck, 
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with  such  unBhaken  fortitude  and  perseverance, 
that  those  three  ships  beat  off  the  whole  French 
fleet,  and  protected  the  rest  of  their  own : — a  cir- 
cumstance which  Lord  Hood  mentions,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Admiralty,  with  high  terms  of  eulogium. 

His  last  action  was  that  memorable  one  on  the 
12th  of  April,  when  the  Resolution  engaged  very 
desperately  nine  or  ten  of  the  enemy,  in  breaking 
through  their  line,  which  she  did,  the  third  ship 
to  the  admiral.  It  was  in  this  attempt  that  Lord 
Robert  had  both  his  legs  shattered,  and  his  right 
arm  broken  at  the  same  instant,  the  former  by  a 
cannon  shot,  and  the  Utter  by  a  splinter:  his 
mind,  however,  remained  unsubdued  ;  for  neither 
at  that  nor  at  any  future  period,  neither  when  he 
was  under  the  most  painl&l  operations,  nor  when 
he  became  sensible  of  his  approaching  fate,  did  he 
betray  one  symptom  of  fear  or  regret : 

**  Non  landis  Amor  nee  Glorls  cewft 
Paba  meta  " 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  carried  to  the  surgeon's  apartment,  and  he  ob- 
jected to  the  amputation  of  his  leg,  because  he 
had  conceived  it  would  prevent  his  continuance  on 
board  his  ship  ;  but  being  assured  to  the  contrary, 
his  objections  ceased,  and  he  permitted  the  surgeon 
to  proceed.  At  this  time  all  his  thoughts  and  in- 
quiries were  directed  to  the  event  of  the  day ; 
which  being  soon  after  announced  to  him,  every 
consideration  of  his  own  misfortune  was  suspended, 
and  he  both  felt  and  expressed  the  greatest  joy 
and  exultation  in  a  victory  so  important  to  his 
country,  and  so  fatal  to  himself. 

Being  persuaded  to  return  to  England,  he  was 
removed  on  board  the  Andromache  firigate ;  but 
before  he  quitted  the  Resolution,  he  ordered  every 
man  whose  good  conduct  had  been  remarkable 
during  his  command,  to  come  into  his  cabin,  where 
he  thanked  him  for  his  attention  to  his  duty,  and 
gave  each  a  present  of  money,  as  a  token  of  his 
particular  regard.  On  his  leaving  his  ship,  he  asked 
whether  the  colours  of  those  which  had  struck  to 
the  Resolution,  during  his  command,  were  in  his 
baggage;  but  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  and 
being  conscious  that  his  motives  for  the  question 
might  be  imputed  to  vanity  and  ostentation,  he 
begged  leave  to  retract  it,  hoping  that  uxl  idea  so 
wea^  would  be  buried  in  oblivion.  It  was  natural 
for  a  young  hero  to  make  such  an  inquiry,  and  his 
reflection  on  having  made  it  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  oldest. 

Lord  Robert's  behaviour,  during  the  short  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  was  singularly  great :  his  con- 
versation was  cheerfyil,  and  his  mind  serene  ;  his 
fortitude  never  forsook  him  ;  he  betrayed  no  signs 
of  impatience,  nor  suffered  his  resignation  to  be 
broken  by  ineffectual  wishes  or  melancholy  regret ; 
these  he  left  to  his  survivors,  who  deeply  feel 
them ;  he  had  given  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  forbore  to  indulge  any  fruitless  ex- 
pectations of  living,  when  the  purposes  of  life 
were  completed,  and  the  measure  of  his  glory  filled 
up.  His  attention  to  the  lives  of  his  seamen  had 
made  him  previously  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  his  own  case,  and  the  fatal  symptoms  that  so 
frequently  follow  :  before  these  appeared,  he  was 
busied  in  planning  fUture  regulations  and  improve- 


ments on  board  his  ship ;  and  afterwards,  he  him- 
self first  acquainted  his  surgeon  with  their  appear- 
ance. He  prepared  for  his  approaching  &te  with 
the  utmost  calmness  and  composure  of  mind ;  and 
having  settled  his  worldly  afiairs  with  his  accus- 
tomed regularity  and  despatch,  he  ended  a  life  of 
glory  with  resignation  and  prayer. 

So  fell  this  brave  young  nobleman,  on  tbe  24th 
day  of  April,  1782 ;  havli^,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years,  served  his  country  in  eleven  genenl 
actions : — 

**  Oatendent  tenia  hone  tantnm  f^ta,  neqiie  nltn 
Ene  ainent  ** Vzaoi  i^ 

His  eulogium  was  loudly  uttered  in  the  grief  and 
lamentation  of  the  whole  navy  :  victory  appeared 
too  dearly  bought,  while  they  considered  the  price 
which  was  paid  for  it ;  and,  indeed,  such  was  the 
attention  of  this  nobleman  to  the  welfiire  of  his 
seamen,  as  well  as  to  the  order  and  regularity  of 
the  fleet ;  such  was  his  skill  to  find  out,  and  reso- 
lution to  reform  abuses,  that  the  loss  of  such  a 
commander  may  be  regretted,  when  the  victory  in 
which  he  fell  shall  cease  to  be  mentioned. 

The  person  of  Lord  Robert  Manners  was  worthy 
of  such  a  mind :  he  was  tall  and  graceful,  strong 
and  active;  his  features  were  regular,  and  his 
countenance  beautiful,  without  effeminacy;  his 
eyes  were  large,  dark,  and  most  expressive ;  his 
complexion  inclined  to  brown,  with  much  colour, 
which  remained  unimpaired  by  the  West  India 
climate ;  indeed,  his  whole  appearance  commanded 
love  and  respect,  and  was  a  strong  IndicaUon  of 
superior  merit. 

Lord  Robert  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  happy  art  of  gaining  the  affections  of  his  men, 
while  he  preserv^  the  strictest  discipline  among 
them  ;  nor  is  this  his  greatest  praise ;  for,  while  he 
was  admired  by  the  officers  of  every  rank,  for  his 
affability  and  engaging  deportment,  he  was  trusted 
by  the  highest  in  command,  and  consulted  by 
many,  who  judged  his  great  skill  and  attention,  in 
the  line  of  his  profe^on,  more  than  balanced 
their  longer  experience. 

The  bravery  of  Lord  Robert  was  accompanied 
by  a  disposition  tender  and  merciful :  his  obliga- 
tions to  use  severity  were  punishments  to  himself; 
and  he  was  always  unhappy  in  feeling  the  neceanty 
of  bestowing  correction  ;  yet  his  lenity  was  always 
judicious,  and  seldom  ineffectual :  he  had  once  the 
opportunity  of  pronouncing  pardon  on  thirteen 
offenders  (who  were  a  part  of  sixty-four  condemned 
in  several  ships  for  mutiny) ;  on  which  occasion 
his  feelings  overcame  his  power  of  utterance :  he 
began  with  representing  to  them  (who  were  igno- 
rant of  the  intended  grace)  the  nature  of  their 
crime,  and  the  punisbmient  due  to  it ;  but  when 
he  came  to  speak  of  the  offered  mercy,  he  partook 
of  their  sensations,  and  could  only  deliver  it  by 
bursting  into  tears.  It  is  but  just  to  remark,  that 
these  men  were  truly  sensible  of  the  worth  of  such 
a  commander,  and  were  afterwards  conspicuous  for 
their  good  behaviour  among  the  best  seamen  of 
the  navy. 

Lord  Robert,  however  he  possessed  the  rirtney 
was  without  the  weakness  of  a  tender  disposition : 
he  was  grave,  prudent,  and  reserved,  never  speak- 
ing his  opinion  but  upon  sure  grounds,  and  then  at 
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proper  times,  in  the  company  of  liis  select  friends, 
or  when  truth  and  justice  called  upon  him  to  rescue 
an  action  or  a  character  from  suspicion  or  reproach ; 
yet  his  reserve  was  not  of  that  kind  which  damped 
his  love  for  society ;  he  was  of  a  convivial  turn, 
generous,  condescending,  and  benevolent ;  emula- 
ting the  humanity,  as  well  as  braveiy,  of  his  &ther 
and  his  father's  house. 

His  chief  study  was  that  of  his  profession,  in 
which  he  read  and  perfectly  understood  the  most 
approved  authors,  not  neglecting  other  kinds  of 
reading,  in  some  of  which  he  was  peculiarly  and 
wonderfully  versed ;  some,  indeed,  which  might 
be  thought  foreign  to  his  pursuits,  if  any  can  be  so 
thought,  to  the  vigorous  and  comprehensive  mind 
which  he  possessed  :  in  short,  he  seemed  to  be  de- 
ficient in  no  qualification  which  might  render  him 
the  best  private  friend,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
and  ablest  officers  this  or  any  other  country  has 
produced. 

To  crown  all  his  virtues,  he  had  that  of  un- 
affected diffidence  ;  being  perfectly  modest  in  his 
opinion  of  himself,  and  an  enemy  to  all  ostentation  : 
he  never  listened  to  his  own  praise,  but  either  for^ 
bad  any  to  speak  of  the  honour  he  so  well  deserved, 
or  withdrew  from  the  applause  which  he  could  not 
suppress.  This  disposition  continued  to  the  last, 
when  he  conversed  with  the  same  unaffected  ease ; 


and,  wishing  to  write  to  a  friend,  he  made  use  of 
his  left  hand,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  his  situa- 
tion, in  terms  brief,  easy,  and  affecting,  because 
most  unaffected,  discovering  the  greatest  magna- 
nimity of  soul,  by  not  taking  any  pains  to  have  it 
discovered  by  others. 

Nor  is  this  eulogium  to  be  considered  as  pro- 
ceeding from  any  partial  regard  or  preposses- 
sion :  the  testimony  of  public  gratitude,  which 
was  voted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  national  sense  of  his  merit ; 
but  the  many  private  relations  of  his  virtues, 
could  they  be  universally  diffused,  would  place 
him  in  a  still  stronger  point  of  view :  these  are 
given  by  men  whose  testimony  is  voluntary  and 
disinterested,  whose  experience  could  not  be  de- 
ceived, and  whose  eminence  in  their  profession 
must  entitle  them  to  every  degree  of  credit  and 
attention. 

Such  is  the  character  of  Lord  Robert  Manners ; 
and  these  anecdotes  of  him  I  have  related  from  the 
best  authority.  Those  who  knew  him,  will,  I  am 
sure,  think  themselves  indebted  to  me  for  the  in- 
tention ;  and  to  those  who  did  not,  little  apology 
will,  I  hope,  be  wanted,  for  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  worth  of  a  brave  and  heroic 
young  nobleman,  who  was  an  ornament  to  their 
country  and  died  in  its  defence* 
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THE    NEWSPAPER.' 


TO  THE  RIOHT  HONOURABLE 

EDWARD  LORD  THURLOW, 

lord  moh  ohahcellob  of  qbeat  britanf  ;*  one  of  his  majesty's  mosrr  bovourablb 
vbivr  goumcu.,  etc.,  etc. 

My  Lord^ 
My  obligations  to  your  Lordship,  great  as  they  are,  have  not  induced  me  to  prefix  your  name  to  the 
following  poem :  nor  is  it  your  Lordship's  station,  exalted  as  that  is,  which  prevailed  upon  me  to  solicit 
the  honour  of  your  protection  for  it.  But  when  I  considered  your  Lordship's  great  abilities  and  good 
taste,  so  well  known  and  so  universally  acknowledged,  I  became  anxious  for  the  privilege  with  which 
you  have  indulged  me ;  well  knowing  that  the  Public  would  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  disregard  a 
performance  marked,  in  any  degree,  with  your  Lordship's  approbation. 

It  is,  My  Lord,  the  province  of  superior  rank,  in  general,  to  bestow  this  kind  of  patronage ;  but 
superior  talents  only  can  render  it  valuable.  Of  the  value  of  your  Lordship's  I  am  foXLy  sensible ;  and, 
while  I  make  my  acknowledgments  for  that,  and  for  many  other  favours,  I  cannot  suppress  the  pride  I 
have  in  thus  publishing  my  gratitude,  and  declaring  how  much  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord, 

Tour  Lordship's  most  obedient, 
Belvair  CastU,  most  obliged,  and  devoted  servant, 

February  20, 1785.  George  Crabbe. 


TO  THE  READER. 


Thk  Poem  which  I  now  oflfer  to  the  public,  is,  I  believe,  the  onljr  one  written  on  the  subject ;  at 
least,  it  is  the  only  one  which  I  have  any  Icnowledge  of:  and,  fetaing  there  may  not  be  fbond  in  it 
many  things  to  engage  the  Reader's  attention,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  strongest  hold  I  can  upon 
him,  bv  offering  something  which  has  the  claim  of  novelty. 

When  the  subject  first  occurred  to  me,  I  meant,  in  a  few  lines  only,  to  give  some  description  of  that 
variety  of  dissociating  articles  which  are  huddled  together  in  our  Daily  Papers.  As  the  thooght 
dwelt  upon  me,  I  conceived  this  mij^ht  be  done  methwiically,  and  with  some  connection  of  parts,  by 
taking  a  larger  scope ;  which  notwithstanding  I  have  done,  1  must  still  apologise  fi>r  a  want  of  anion 
and  coherence  in  my  poem.    Subjects  like  this  will  not  easily  admit  of  uem :  we  cannot  slide  fhim 


1  [Tlikpoem  iraiflntimbUahedinathin<|a«rto,inMaieh, 
1785.  The  dcdioatJon  to  Lord  Thurlow,  the  prefkce,and  some 
of  the  utthor*!  ft>ot*notes,  omitted  In  the  eoUection  of  1807, 
are  now  reetoted  from  the  oriffinal  edition ;  wki  sh  has  also 
■applied  ■ereral  Tarioos  readinga.  The  oUigationa  under 
which  Mr.  CM>be  had  been  laid  YtjhotA  Thurlow,  previooe 
to,  and  after,  the  publication  of  **  The  Newapaper,  are  de- 
tailed osl^  pp.  St,  S4.  That  the  poet  did  not  stoop  to  an- 
worthy  flattery,  in  the  expressions  he  uses  lespeetin^  the  lite- 
mry  attainments  of  the  uhanoellor,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  high  testimony  of  Bishop  Horsley,  in  his  Esmy  on  the 
Prosody  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fangiiages,  and  by  the  ani- 
fbrm  warmth  of  the  poet  Cowper,  when  alloding  to  the 
splendid  oareer  of  the  great  man  who  had  been,  in  early  lif^, 


Ills  fellow-papU  In  a  SoUeitor*s  ehamben.    See,  In  partfcnlar, 
ther 


**  Boand  Thurlow's  head,  in  early  youth. 
And  in  his  sportire  days. 
Fair  Science  pour'd  the  ught  of  T^th, 
And  Genius  died  his  rays,"  &e.} 

s  Lord  Thorlow  was  appointed  Lord  High  Canaeellor  In 
1778,  and  eontinaed  In  (be  sitaatlon  till  1783 ;  when,  upon 
the  soooem  of  the  GoaUtion  ministry,  he  WM  ifleeled.  sad  the 
seals  put  in  commission ;  but,  on  the  final  triumpo  of  If  r. 
Pitt,  In  1784,  he  waa  reinstated,  and  possessed  the  scab  till 
17SS.    His  Lordship  died  in  1  SOS.] 
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^leme  to  theme  in  an  easy  and  graceful  succession ;  but  on  quitting  one  thought,  there  'will  be  an 
unavoidable  hiatus,  and  in  general  an  awkward  transition  into  that  which  follows. 

That,  in  writing  upon  the  subject  of  our  Newspapers,  I  have  avoided  everything  which  might 
aj[>pear  like  the  opinion  of  a  party,  is  to  be  accounted  lor  from  the  knowledge  I  have  gfuned  from  them ; 
since,  the  more  of  these  Instructors  a  man  reads,  the  less  he  will  infallibly  understand :  nor  would  it 
have  been  very  consistent  in  me,  at  the  same  time  to  censure  their  temerity  and  ignorance,  and  to  adopt 
their  rage. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  made  some  discrimination  in  my  remarks  on  these  productions. 
There  is,  indeed,  some  cufference;  and  I  have  observed,  that  one  editor  will  sometimes  convey  his 
abuse  with  more  decency,  and  colour  his  falsehood  with  more  appearance  of  probability,  than  another : 
but  until  I  see  that  paper  wherein  no  great  character  is  wantonly  abused,  nor  groundless  insinuation 
wilfully  disseminated,  I  shall  not  make  anv  distinction  in  mv  remarks  upon  them. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  these  things  have  their  use ;  and  are,  besides,  vehicles  of  much 
amusement:  but  this  does  not  outweigh  the  evil  they  do  to  socie^,  and  the  irreparable  injury  they 
bring  upon  the  characters  of  individuals.  In  the  following  poem  I  have  given  those  good  properties 
their  due  weight:  thev  have  changed  indignation  into  mirth,  and  turned  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  abhorrence,  into  derision. 

Febman/,  1786." 
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^  qaibiM,  hi  vacnM  implent  aennonibai  anres  : 
Hi  namta  ferunt  alio ;  meiuunque  flcU 
OreKit,  et  anditis  aUquid  novns  idjicit  auctor : 
Illie  CMulitu,  iUic  temcrarius  Knot, 
Vanaqne  LoBtitta  eat,  constematique  Ti  mores, 
Seditioque  repena,  dnbioque  anctore  Susunri. 

Ovid.  Metamorph.,  lib.  xii.< 

Tliia  not  a  Time  fltvooraUe  to  poetical  Compoaltion  :  and 
why — Newspapers  enemies  to  Uteratare,and  their  general 
Infloence— Their  Nomhers— The  Sunday  Monitor— Their 
geneiml-  Cihancter^Their  Effect  upon  Individnals-^pon 
Society— in  the  Conntry— The  Village  fteeholder— What 
Kind  of  Composition  a  Newspaper  is ;  and  the  Amusement 
it  affiords— or  what  Parts  it  is  chieily  composed— Articles  of 
InteUigenee:  Advertiaements:  The  Stage:  Quadcs:  Puf- 
fing—The  Correspondents  to  a  Newspaper,  political  and 
poetical— Advice  to  the  latter— Conclusion. 

A  TIMS  like  this,  a  busy,  bustling  time,^ 
Suits  ill  with  writers,  very  ill  with  rhyme : 
Unheard  we  sing,  when  party-rage  runs  strong, 
And  mightier  madness  checks  the  flowing  song : 

*  [At  this  period  party-spirit  ran  nnnsoally  high.  The 
Coalition  miustry,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  was  a  member,  had 
recently  been  removed— the  India  bills  both  of  Fox  and  Piu 
liad  been  thrown  oat,  and  .the  public  mind  was  greatly  in- 
flamed by  the  events  of  the  six  weeks*  Westminster  election, 
aad  the  conseauent  scrutiny.  Notwithstanding  the  philoso- 
^lical  tone  of  nis  pnAMse,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  Mr. 
Crabbe  had  been  moved  to  take  up  the  subjiect  by  the  indig- 
nation he  felt  on  seeing  Mr.  Burke  daily  abused,  at  **  this 
bnsy,  boatling  time,"  by  one  set  of  party  writers,  while  the 
Doke  of  Bntland  was  equally  the  victim  of  ano^er.  Mr. 
Borlce  had,  at  this  time,  oecome  extremely  unpopular,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  House.  At  the  opening  of  the  new  psrlia- 
ment,  in  May,  1784,  so  strong  was  the  combination  against 
him,  that  tne  moment  of  his  riaing  became  a  signal  for 
eooghings,  or  other  symptoms  of  pointed  dislike.  On  one 
occasion  be  stopped  snort  in  Us  argument  to  remark,  that  *'  he 
co«^  teach  a  pack  of  hounds  to  yelp  with  more  melody  and 
equal  oomprehendon."] 

*  r**The  oonrtsare  fill*d  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crowds,  or  issuins  forth,  or  entering  in 

A  tlMMTOQi^fiue  of  News :  wliere.some  devise 
Things  never  heard,  some  mingle  tmth  with  lies ; 
Thio  tronbled  air  with  empty  srands  they  beat. 
Intent  to  hear,  and  eager  to  repeat. 


Or,    should    we    force    the    peaceful    Muse    to 

wield 
Her  feeble  arms  amid  the  furious  field, 
Where  party-pens  a  wordy  war  maintain. 
Poor  is  her  anger,  and  her  fiiendship  vain ; 
And  oft  the  foes  who  feel  her  sting,  combine, 
Till  serious  vengeance  pays  an  idle  line : 
For  party-poets  are  like  wasps,  who  dart 
Death    to    themselves,    and   to    their    foes   but 
smart. 
Hard  then  our  fate:    if  general  themes  we 
choose. 
Neglect  awaits  the  song,  and  chills  the  Muse ; 
Or  should  we  sing  the  subject  of  the  day, 
To-morrow's  wonder  pufis  our  praise  away. 
More  blest  the  bards  of  that  poetic  time. 
When  all  found  readers  who  could  find  a  rhyme ; ' 
Green  grew  the  bays  on  every  teeming  head, 
And  Gibber  was  enthroned,^  and  Settle  "  read. 
Sing,    drooping    Muse,    the    cause    of  thy    de- 
cline; 
Why  reign  no  more  the  once-triumphant  Nine  ? 
Alas  1  new  charms  the  wavering  many  gain, 
And  rival  sheets  the  reader's  eye  detain ; 

Error  sits  brooding  there,  with  added  train 

Of  vain  QrednUty,  and  Joy  as  vain  : 

Suspicion,  with  Sedition  ioined,  are  near. 

And  Rumours  raised,  and  Murmurs  mix'd,  and  Fear.** 

Drtdkn.] 

A  The  greatest  part  of  this  poem  was  written  immediately 
after  the  disBolntion  of  the  late  mrliament. — [The  parliament 
was  dissolved  in  March,  1784.    See  onttf,  note  8.] 

<  [**  Happy  the  soil  where  bards  like  mushrooms  rise. 
And  ask  no  culture  but  what  Byshe  supplies  I" 

O1T70XD.3 

7  [On  the  death  of  Ensden,  in  1780,  the  laureateship  was 
bestowed  on  Cibber.  When,  in  1748,  Pope  published  a  new 
edition  of  the  Dundad,  he  degraded  Theobala  ttom  his  pain- 
(hl  pre-eminence  as  hero  of  the  poem,  and  enthroned  Cibber 
in  hisstead  :— 

*'  Know,  Eusden  thirsts  no  more  for  sack  or  praise ; 
He  sleeps  among  the  dull  of  ancient  days : 
Thou,  Cibber,  thou  his  laurel  shalt  support. 
Folly,  my  son,  has  still  a  Ariend  at  court."] 

'  [A  poetaster  who  made  some  noise  in  his  day  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  writings.    For  his  fictions  audacity  ne  was  made 
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A  daily  swarm,  that  banish  every  Muse, 
Come  flying  forth,  and  mortals  call  them  News  :  * 
For  these,  unread,  the  noblest  volumes  lie ;  *' 
For  these,  in  sheets  unsoil'd,  the  Muses  die ; 
Unbought,  unblest,  the  virgin  copies  wait 
In  vain  for  fame,  and  sink,  unseen,  to  fate. 

Since,  then,  the  Town  forsakes  us  for  our  foes. 
The  smoothest  numbers  for  the  harshest  prose ; 
Let  us,  with  generous  scorn,  the  taste  deride, 
And  sing  our  rivals  with  a  rival*s  pride. 

Te  gentle  poets,  who  so  oft  complain 
That  foul  neglect  is  all  your  labours  gain ; 
That  pity  only  checks  your  growing  spite 
To  erring  man,  and  prompts  you  still  to  write ; 
That  your  choice  works  on  humble  stalls  are  laid, 
Or  vainly  grace  the  windows  of  the  trade ;  ** 
Be  ye  my  friends,  if  friendship  e*er  can  warm 
Those  rival  bosoms  whom  the  Muses  charm ; 
Think  of  the  common  cause  wherein  we  go, 
Like  gallant  Greeks  against  the  Trojan  foe ; 
Nor  let  one  peevish  chief  his  leader  blame, 
Till,  crown'd  with  conquest,  we  regain  our  fame ; 
And  let  us  join  our  forces  to  subdue 
This  bold  assuming  but  successful  crew. 

I  sing  of  News,  and  all  those  vapid  sheets 
The  rattling  hawker  vends  through  gaping  streets  ;** 
Whatever  their  name,  whatever  the  time  they  fly, 
Damp  from  the  press,  to  charm  the  reader's  eye : 
For  soon  as  Morning  dawns  with  roseate  hue, 
The  Herald  of  the  mom  arises  too ; 
Post  after  Post  succeeds,  and,  all  day  long, 
Qazettes  and  Ledoebs  swarm,  a  noisy  throng. 
When  evening  comes,  she  comes  with  all  her  train 
Of  Ledoebs,  Chromicles,  and  Posts  again, 


the  city  poet,  whose  annual  ofHce  was  to  describe  the  glcviet 
of  the  mavor'a  day.  "  Of  theae  barda,"  nyi  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  he  wai  the  last,  and  seems  not  to  have  deserved  even  this 
degree  of  regard ;  for  he  afterwards  wrote  a  panegyric  on  the 
virtues  of  Judge  Jefl^eys."  He  died,  in  17S3,  a  pensioner  in 
the  Charter-hovae.] 

*  ["  Quicanid  agont  homines,  votom,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
Oandla,  diaeursus,  nostri  flurmgo  libelli."— Juvkkal. 

**  Whate*er  the  busy  bustling  world  employs, 
Our  wants  and  wbhea,  pleasures,  cares,  and  Joys, 
These  the  historians  of  our  times  display. 
And  call  it  Nswa— the  hodge-podge  of  a  day." 

BoNNSL  TuoBirrow.] 

<*  {**  How  do  I  laugh  when  men  of  narrow  souls. 
Whom  Polly  guides,  and  Frejudioe  controls ; 
Who,  form'd  to  dullness  ftom  their  very  youth. 
Lies  of  the  day  prefer  to  Gospel  truth. 
Pick  up  their  little  knowledge  from  Reviews, 
And  lay  up  all  their  stock  of  Mth  in  News, 
Kail  at  all  liberal  arts,  deem  verse  a  crime. 
And  hold  not  truth  as  truth,  if  told  in  rhyme." 

CuumoHiLL.] 

n  [Original  edition  :— 

While  your  choice  works  on  quiet  shelves  remain, 
Or  grace  the  windows  of  the  trade  in  vain ; 
Where  e'en  their  lUr  and  comely  sculptures  fkil. 
Engraved  by  Orignion,  and  design *d  by  Wale.] 

n  [**  We  are  indebted  to  the  Italians  for  the  idea  of  newe- 
papers.  The  title  of  their  Gasettas  was,  perhaps,  derived  Arom 
Oaooera,  a  magpie  or  chatterer  ;  or,  more  probably,  from  a 
tething  coin,  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Venice,  called  Oasetta, 
which  was  the  eommon  price  of  the  papers.  Newspapers, 
then,  took  their  birth  in  that  principal  land  of  modem  poli- 
ticians, Italy,  and  under  the  government  of  that  aristocratied 
republic.     The  first  paper  was  a  Venetian  one,  and  only 


Like  bats,  appearing,  when  the  sun  goes  down, 
From  holes  obscure  and  comers  of  the  town.^' 
Of  all  these  triflers,  all  like  these,  I  write ; 
Oh  1  like  my  subject  could  my  song  delight. 
The   crowd  at  Lloyd's  one  poet's  name   should 

raise, 
And  all  the  Alley  echo  to  his  praise. 

In  shoals  the  hours  their  constant  numbers  bring, 
Like  insects  waking  to  th'  advancing  spring ; 
Which  take  their  rise  from  grubs  obscene  tiiat  He 
In  shallow  pools,  or  thence  ascend  the  sky  : 
Such  are  these  base  ephemeras,**  so  bom 
To  die  before  the  next  revolving  mora. 

Tet  thus  they  differ:  insect-tribes  are  lost 
In  the  first  visit  of  a  winter's  frost ; 
While  these  remain,  a  base  but  constant  breed, 
Whose  swarming  sons  their  short-lived  sires  suc- 
ceed; 
No  changing  season  makes  their  number  less. 
Nor  Sunday  shines  a  sabbath  on  the  press !  '^ 

Then  lo !  the  sainted  Monitor  is  bom. 
Whose  pious  face  some  sacred  texts  adorn :  '* 
As  artful  sinners  cloak  the  secret  sin, 
To  veil  with  seeming  grace  the  guile  within ; 
So  Moral  Essays  on  his  front  appear. 
But  all  is  carnal  business  In  the  rear ; 
The  fresh-coin'd  lie,  the  secret  whisper'd  last. 
And  all  the  gleanings  of  the  six  days  past. 

With  these  retired,  through  half  the  Sabbath- 
day, 
The  London  lounger  yawns  his  hours  away : 
Not  so,  my  little  flock  I  your  preacher  fly. 
Nor  waste  the  time  no  worldly  wealth  can  buy ; 
But  let  the  decent  maid  and  sober  clown 
Pray  for  these  idlers  of  the  sinftil  town : 


monthly ;  but  it  was  the  newspaper  of  the  soremraent  only. 
Other  governments  afterwards  adopted  the  Venetian  plan  of 
a  newspaper,  with  the  Venetian  name  fbr  it;  and  from  one 
solitary  government  gaxette,  we  see  what  an  inundation  of 
newspapers  has  burst  upon  us  in  this  conntry.**— D^Isbabu.} 

»  V  Cttriodty  is  the  appetite  of  the  mind :  it  mwt  be  saUs- 
fied,  or  we  perim.  Amongst  the  improvements,  therefbie,  of 
modem  times,  tliere  is  none  on  which  I  find  more  reason  to 
congratulate  my  countrymen,  than  the  increase  of  knowledge 
by  the  multiplication  of  newspapers.  With  whata  mixture  of 
horror  and  commiseration  do  we  now  look  back  to  that  period 
of  our  history  when  a  written  letter  came  down  onoe  a  week  to 
the  coifee-lKMise,  where  a  propes  person,  with  a  etear  and  strong 
voice,  was  pitched  upon  to  read  it  aloud  to  the  company  ao' 
sembled  upon  the  occasion  I  How  earnestly  did  they  listen  1 
How  greedily  did  they  suck  down  every  drop  of  intelligence 
that  fell  within  their  reach !  Happy  the  man  that  carried  olT 
but  half  a  sentence  I  It  was  his  employment  fbr  the  rest  of  Ae 
evening,  to  imagine  what  the  other  half  might  have  been.  At 
present,  the  provision  made  fbr  us  Is  ample.  There  are  morn- 
inff  papers  for  breakfkit ;  there  are  evening  papers  fbr  sapper, 
—I  beff  pardon,  I  mean  dinner ;  and,  lest  during  the  Intuval, 
wind  should  get  Into  the  stomach,  there  is  a  paper  pabHshed, 
by  way  of  luncheon,  about  noon.^*— Bishop  Uobwk,  1787.] 

^*  The  ephemera,  or  May  fly,  is  an  insect  remarked  by  na- 
tural isU  for  the  very  short  time  it  lives  after  assuming  its  last 
and  more  perf^  form. 

^  [<*  No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  Is  (kee. 

Fen  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath  day  to  me.**— Pert.] 

w  [Hie  original  edition  reads  hen  :— 

The  OoLio  now  appears,  a  rival  name 

Of  bolder  manneis,  though  of  younger  fkme. 

The  Offlio  here  alluded  to  was  a  Sunday  print,  of  brief  dnra* 

tion.  which  began  in  October,  1784.] 
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This  day,  at  least,  on  nobler  themes  bestow, 
Nor  glre  to  WoodfaUi,  or  the  world  below.*' 

Bat,  Sunday  past,  what  numbers  flourish  then, 
What  wondrous  labours  of  the  press  and  pen ; 
Diurnal  most,  some  thrice  each  week  affords. 
Some  only  once, — O  avarice  of  words  ! 
When  thousand  starving  minds  such  manna  seek,'® 
To  drop  the  precious  food  but  once  a  week. 

Endless  it  were  to  sing  the  powers  of  all. 
Their  names,  their  numbers ;  how  they  rise  and 

faU: 
Like  banefhl  herbs  the  gazer's  eye  they  sebe. 
Rush  to  the  head,  and  poison  where  they  please :  '* 
Like  idle  flies,  a  busy,  buzzing  train. 
They  drop  their  maggots  in  the  trifler*s  brain : 
That  genial  soil  receives  the  fruitful  store. 
And  there  they  grow,  and  breed  a  thousand  more.** 

Now  be  their  arts  display'd,  how  flrst  they  choose 
A  cause  and  party,  as  the  bard  his  Muse ; 
Inspired  by  these,  with  clamorous  zeal  they  cry, 
And  through  the  town  their  dreams  and  omens 

fly; 
So  the  Sibylline  leaves**  were  blown  about, 
IM^inted  scraps  of  fate  involved  in  doubt ; 
So  idle  dreams,  the  journals  of  the  night, 
Are  right  and  wrong  by  turns,  and  mingle  wrong 

with  right. — 
Some  champions  for  the  rights  that  prop  the  crown. 
Some  sturdy  patriots,  sworn  to  pull  them  down ; 
Some  neutral  powers,  with  secret  forces  fraught, 
Wishing  for  war,  but  willing  to  be  bought : 
While  some  to  every  side  and  party  go, 
Shift  every  friend,  and  join  with  every  foe ; 


V  Henry  Samson  Woodfkll,  proprietor  of  the  Public  Ad- 
▼ertiaer.  In  which  Junina  appeared,  was  the  author  of  a 
moat  important  change  in  the  character  and  influence  of  the 
newspaper  press.  In  the  conduct  of  his  journal  he  was  strictly 
impartial ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  popularitv  of 
Junius,  by  a  reflerence  to  his  papers  of  that  day,  it  will  be 
aeen  that  as  many  essays  were  admitted  on  the  ministerial 
aide  et  the  question  as  on  that  of  the  opposition.  Mr.  Wood- 
fUl  was  a  man  of  high  peisonal  character  :  he  died  in  1805. 
See  Nichols's  ji»ecdote$,  toI.  i.  p.  301.] 

»  [•*  I  sit  In  window,  dry  as  ark. 

And  on  the  drowning  world  remark ; 

Or  to  some  coflee- house  I  stray 

For  new— the  mamta  qfthe  <l^."— Orick's  Spleen.'] 

S'  ["  If  any  read  now-a-days,  it  is  a  play -book,  or  a  pamphlet 
of  news." — BvaToK,  1614.] 


3*  I**  Pemw-hojf,  jwu  In  tmth  they  are  dainty  rooms ;  what 
j^Lftoe  is  this  ? 

CuwAal,  This  is  the  outer  room,  where  my  clerks  sit 
And  keep  their  sides,  the  Register  in  the  midst ; 
Hie  Examiner,  he  sits  private  there  within ; 
And  here  I  hare  my  several  rolls  and  files 
Of  news  by  the  alphabet,  and  all  put  up 
Under  th«r  beads. 

P.  jim.  But  those,  too,  subdivided  ? 

Cvm6.  Into  authentical  and  apocryphal— 

J^tUm,  Or  news  of  doubtful  aedit ;  as  barbers*  neit-s — 

^vai6.  And  tailors'  news,  porters',  and  watermen's  news — 

Fit.  Whereto,  besides  the  Coranti  and  Gazetti 

Cymb.  I  have  the  newsof  the  season.  .  . 
TMWther  with  the  names  of  special  friends — 

Fit,  And  men  of  oorrespondence  in  the  country— 

Qfmb.  Yes ;  of  all  ranks,  and  all  religions — 

Ptt.  Factors  and  agents — 

Q/mU>.  I  Jeeers  that  lie  out 

Through  all  the  shires  of  the  Idngdom. 

P,juM.  This  is  fine  I 


Like  sturdy  rogues  in  privateers,  they  strike 
This  side  and  that,  the  foes  of  both  alike ; 
A  traitor-crew,  who  thrive  in  troubled  times, 
Fear'd  for  their  force,  and  courted  for  their  crimes. 

Chief  to  the  prosperous  side  the  numbers  sail. 
Fickle  and  fsdse,  they  veer  with  every  gale ;  *^ 
As  birds  that  migrate  from  a  freezing  shore 
In  search  of  warmer  climes,  come  skimming  o*cr. 
Some  bold  adventurers  first  prepare  to  try 
The  doubtful  sunshine  of  the  distant  sky ; 
But  soon  the  growing  Summer's  certain  sun 
Wins  more  and  more,  till  all  at  last  are  won : 
So,  on  the  early  prospect  of  disgrace, 
Fly  in  vast  troops  this  apprehensive  race ; 
Instinctive  tribes !  their  failing  food  they  dread, 
And  buy,  with  timely  change,  their  future  bread.  ** 

Such  are  our  guides ;  how  many  a  peaceful  head, 
Bom  to  be  still,  have  they  to  wrangling  led  I 
How  many  an  honest  sealot  stoFn  from  trade. 
And  factious  tools  of  pious  pastors  made  I 
With  clews  like  these  they  thread  the  maze   of 

state. 
These  oracles  explore,  to  learn  our  fate ; 
Pleased  with  the  guides  who  can  so  well  deceive, 
Who  cannot  lie  so  fast  as  they  believe. 

Oft  lend  I,  loth,  to  some  sage  friend  an  ear, 
(For  we  who  will  not  speak  are  doom'd  to  heat) ; 
While  he,  bewilder'd,  tells  his  anxious  thought. 
Infectious  fear  from  tainted  scribblers  caught. 
Or  idiot  hope  ;  for  each  his  mind  assails, 
As  Lloyd's  court-light**  or  Stockdale's **  gloom 
prevails. 


And  bears  a  brave  relation  t    But  what  says 
Mercnrius  Britannicus  to  this?"   &c.   &c. — Bek   Jonsom's 
Staple  of  News,  1S85  ;  GUTord's  edit.  vol.  v.  p.  185. 

**  Pamphlets  are  the  weekly  almanacks,  showing  what 
weather  is  In  the  state,  wlildi,  like  the  doves  of  Aleppo,  carry 
news  to  everv  part  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  the  dlent 
trwton  that  alTront  m^iesty,  and  abuse  all  authority,  under 
the  colour  of  an  imprimatur.  Ubiquitary  flies,  that  have,  of 
late,  so  blistered  the  ears  of  all  men,  that  they  cannot  endure 
any  solid  trutli.  The  echoes,  wherrbywhai  b  done  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  is  heard  all  over.  They  are  like  the  mush- 
rooms ;  spring  up  in  a  night,  and  dead  In  a  day :  and  such  is 
the  greediness  of  man's  nature  (In  these  Athenian  days)  of 
news,  that  they  will  rather  feign  than  want  it" — T.  Fobd, 
1647.] 

SI  [<* hi  foliis  descriprit  carmina  Virgo  ;— 

et  teneres  turbavit  janna  frondes. 

ViRO.^».lib.iii.] 

^  [Original  ediUon  :— 
Soon  as  tlie  chieili,  whom  once  they  choose,  lie  low, 
Tlieir  praise  too  slackens,  and  their  aid  moves  slow  ; 
Not  so  when  leagued  with  rising  powers,  their  rage 
Then  wounds  the  unwary  foe,  and  bums  along  the  page.] 

»  [Orighial  ediUon :-. 
Or  are  there  those,  who  ne'er  their  friends  forsook, 
Lured  by  no  promise,  by  no  dangn  sliook  ? 
Then  bolder  bribes  the  venal  aid  proem  e. 
And  golden  fetters  make  the  faithless  sure ; 
For  those  who  deal  in  flattery  or  abuse. 
Will  sell  them  where  they  c«n  the  most  produce.] 

•*  [Lloyd's  Evening  Post— at  this  times  ministerial  journal, 
publulied  three  times  a  week.] 

^  [Mr  Stockdale  was,  during  the  Coalition  administration, 
an  opposition  bookseller.] 
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Tet  stand  I  patient  while  but  one  declainu, 
Or  gives  dull  comments  on  the  speech  he  maims : 
But  oh !  ye  Muses,  keep  your  votary's  feet 
From  tavern-haunts  where  politicians  meet ; 
Where  rector,  doctor,  and  attorney  pause, 
First  on  each  parish,  then  each  public  cause : 
Indited  roads,  and  rates  that  stiU  increase ; 
The  murmuring  poor,  who  will  not  fiist  in  peace ; 
Election  zeal  and  fHendship,  since  declined ; 
A  tax  commuted,  or  a  tithe  in  kind ; 
The  Dutch  and  Germans  kindling  into  strife ; 
Dull  port  wid  poachers  vile ;  the  serious  ills  of  life. 
Here  comes  the  neighbouring  Justice,  pleased  to 
guide 
His  little  club,  and  in  the  chair  preside. 
In  private  budncss  his  commands  prevail, 
On  public  themes  his  reasoning  turns  the  scale ; 
Assenting  silence  soothes  his  happy  ear, 
And,  in  or  out,  his  party  triumphs  here. 

Nor  here  th'  infectious  rage  for  party  stops, 
But  flits  along  from  palaces  to  shops ; 
Our  weekly  journals  o'er  the  land  abound, 
And  spread  their  plague  and  influenzas  round ; 
The  village,  too,  the  peaceful,  pleasant  plain, 
Breeds  the  Whig  farmer  and  the  Tory  swain ; 
Brookes'  and  St.  Alban's  **  boasts  not,  but,  instead. 
Stares  the  Red  Bam,   and  swings  the  Rodney's 

Head:— 
Hither,  with  all  a  patriot's  care,  comes  he 
Who  owns  the  little  hut  that  makes  him  free ; 
Whose  yearly  forty  shillings  buy  the  smile 
Of  mightier  men,  and  never  waste  the  while ; 
Who  feels  his  freehold's  worth,  and  looks  elate, 
A  little  prop  and  pillar  of  the  state. 

Here  he  delights  the  weekly  news  to  con, 
And  mingle  comments  as  he  blunders  on ; 
To  swallow  an  their  var3ing  authors  teach. 
To  spell  a  title,  and  confound  a  speech : 
Till  with  a  muddled  mind  he  quits  the  news. 
And  claims  his  nation's  licence  to  abuse ; 
Then  joins  the  cry,  "  That  all  the  courtly  race 
"  Are  venal  candidates  for  power  and  place ; "  *^ 
Tet  feels  some  joy,  amid  the  general  vice. 
That  his  own  vote  will  bring  its  wonted  price. 

These  are  the  ills  the  teeming  Press  supplies, 
The  pois'nous  springs  from  learning's  fountain  rise ; 


*•  [Brookes'!  dub.  In  Jamefl*!  StreeLitill  flouri«hea~the 
great  rendezvous  of  Whig  politicians.  The  St.  Alban's  club, 
an  association  of  the  same  kind  on  the  Tory  side,  was  broken 
up  when  old  St.  Alban's  Street  was  cleared  away  among  other 
improvements  in  the  west  end  of  London.] 

<7  [Original  ediUon:- 
Strive  but  for  power,  and  parley  bat  for  place ; 
Yet  hopes,  good  man  I  '*  that  all  may  still  be  well/* 
And  thanks  the  stm  he  hasa  vote  to  sell : 
While  thus  he  reads  or  raves,  around  him  wait 
A  mstie  band,  and  join  in  each  debate ; 
Partake  hte  manly  spirit,  and  delight 
To  praise  or  blame,  to  Judge  of  wrong  or  right ; 
Measures  to  mend,  and  ministers  to  make. 
Till  all  go  madding  for  their  country's  sake.] 

ti  [«« The  spirit  of  deAunation,  by  which  a  newspaner  is 
often  possessed,  has  now  found  its  own  remedy  in  the  divert 
sity  of  them ;  for  though  a  gentleman  may  read  that  he  him< 
self  is  a  scoundrel  and  his  wife  no  better  than  she  should  be 
to-day,  he  will  be  sure  to  read  that  both  of  them  are  very  good 
sort  of  people  to-morrow.  In  the  same  nwnner,  if  one  paper, 
through  mistake  or  design,  kill  his  friend,  there  is  another 


Not  there  the  wise  alone  their  entrance  find. 

Imparting  usefhl  light  to  mortals  blind ; 

But,  blind  themselves,  these  erring  guides  hold  out 

Alluring  lights  to  lead  us  far  about ; 

Screened  by  such  means,  here  Scandal  whets  her  quill, 

Here  Slander  shoots  unseen,  whene'er  she  will ; 

Here  Fraud  and  Falsehood  labour  to  deceive, 

And  Folly  aids  them  both,  impatient  to  believe.** 

Such,  sons  of  Britain !  are  the  guides  ye  trust ; 
So  wise  their  counsel,  their  reports  so  just ! — 
Yet,  though  we  cannot  call  their  morals  pure. 
Their  judgment  nice,  or  their  decisions  sure ; 
Merit  they  have  to  mightier  works  unknown, 
A  style,  a  manner,  and  a  fate  their  own. 

We,  who  for  longer  fame  with  labour  strive, 
Are  pain'd  to  keep  our  sickly  works  alive ; 
Studious  we  toil,  with  patient  care  refine. 
Nor  let  our  love  protect  one  languid  line.** 
Severe  ourselves,  at  last  our  works  appear. 
When,  ah !  we  find  our  readers  more  severe ; 
For,  after  all  our  care  and  pains,  how  few 
Acquire  applause,  or  keep  it  if  they  do  I — 
Not  so  these  sheets,  ordaln'd  to  happier  fate. 
Praised  through  their  day,  and  but  that  day  their 

date; 
Their  careless  authors  only  strive  to  join 
As  many  words  as  make  an  even  line ;  ** 
As  many  lines  as  fill  a  row  complete ; 
As  many  rows  as  furnish  up  a  sheet : 
From  side  to  side,  with  ready  types  they  run. 
The  measure  's  ended,  and  the  work  is  done ; 
Oh,  bom  with  ease,  how  envied  and  how  blest ! 
Your  fate  to-day  and  your  to-morrow's  rest. 
To  you  all  readers  turn,  and  they  can  look 
Pleased  on  a  paper,  who  abhor  a  book ; 
Those  who  ne'er  deign'd  their  Bible  to  peruse, 
Would  think  it  hard  to  be  denied  their  News ; 
Sinners  and  saints,  the  wisest  with  the  weak. 
Here  mingle  tastes,  and  one  amusement  seek ; 
This,  like  the  public  inn,  provides  a  treat. 
Where  each  promiscuous  guest  sits  down  to  eat ; 
And  such  this  mental  food,  as  we  may  call 
Something  to  all  men,  and  to  some  men  all.*' 

Next,  in  what  rare  production  shall  we  trace  ' 
Such  various  subjects  in  so  small  a  space  ? 


ready  to  (Hch  him  to  life ;  nav,  If  he  have  sood  lock  in  the 
order  of  his  reading,  he  may  be  informed  Uiat  his  friend  b 
alive  again  before  he  had  perused  the  account  of  his  death."— 
Bishop  Hormi.] 

«•  [Original  edition:— 

Studious  we  toil,  correct,  amend,  retoodi, 
Take  much  away,  yet  mostly  leave  too  moch.] 

s*  "  How  many  hours  brins  about  the  vear  ? 
How  many  days  will  nimidi  up  the  year  ? 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live  I** 

SBAKsriARS,  flcary  VI. 

SI    [  "  How  shall  I  speak  thee,  or  thv  pow'r  address. 
Thou  Ood  of  our  idolatry,  the  Ptess? 
By  thee  religion,  liberty,  and  laws,' 
Exert  their  influence,  and  advance  their  oauae ; 
By  thee,  worse  plagues  than  Pharaoh's  land  befell, 
DiRtaaed,  make  earth  the  vestibule  of  hell ; 
Thou  fountain,  at  which  drink  the  good  and  wise ; 
Thou  ever-bubbling  spring  of  endless  lies ; 
Like  Eden's  dread  pr«>bationary  tree. 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  Is  from  thee  1 
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As  the  first  ship  upon  the  waters  bore 

Incongruous  kinds  who  never  met  before ; 

Or  as  some  curious  virtuoso  joins 

In  one  small  room,  moths,  minerals,  and  coins, 

Birds,  beasts,  and  fishes ;  nor  refuses  place 

To  serpents,  toads,  and  all  the  reptile  race ; 

So  here,  compress'd  within  a  single  sheet, 

Great  things  and  small,   the  mean  and  mighty 

meet. 
'T  is  this  which  makes  all  Europe's  business  known, 
Yet  here  a  private  man  may  place  his  own : 
And,  where  he  reads  of  Lords  and  Commons,  he 
May  tell  their  honours  that  he  sells  rappee. 

Add  next  th'  amusement  which  the  motley  page 
Affords  to  either  sex  and  every'  age : 
Lo !  where  it  comes  before  the  cheerful  fire, — 
Damps  from  the  press  in  smoky  curls  aspire 
(As  from  the  earth  the  sun  exhales  the  dew). 
Ere  we  can  read  the  wonders  that  ensue : 
Then  eager  every  eye  surveys  the  part 
That  brings  its  fovourite  subject  to  the  heart ; 
Grave  politicians  look  for  facts  alone. 
And  gravely  add  coi^ectures  of  their  own : 
The  sprightly  nymph,  who  never  broke  her  rest 
For  tottering  crowns  or  mighty  lands  oppress'd, 
Finds  broils  and  battles,  but  neglects  them  all 
For  songs  and  suits,  a  birth-day,  or  a  ball : 
The  keen  warm  man  overlooks  each  idle  tale 
For  ''  Monies  wanted,"  and  "  Estates  on  Sale ;  *'  ^> 
While  some  with  equal  minds  to  all  attend. 
Pleased  with  each  part,  and  grieved  to  find  an 
end." 

So  charm  the  News ;  but  we,  who  far  from  town 
Wait  till  the  postman  ^*  brings  the  packet  down. 
Once  in  the  week,  a  vacant  day  behold,     . 
And  stay  for  tidings,  till  they  're  three  days  old : 
That  day  arrives ;  no  welcome  post  appears. 
But  the  dull  mom  a  sullen  aspect  wears : 
We  meet,  but  ah  1  without  our  wonted  smile, 
To  talk  of  headaches,  and  complain  of  bile ; 
Sullen  we  ponder  o'er  a  dull  repast. 
Nor  feast  the  body  while  the  mind  must  fast. 


No  wild  enthmiast  ever  yet  coald  reit. 

Till  half  mankind  were  uke  himaelf  poaKaed ; 

Philoaophers,  who  darken  and  pot  out 

Bternal  troth  by  everlaating  doubt ; 

Church  quacks,  with  passions  under  no  command, 

Who  fill  the  world  with  doctrines  contraband, 

Diseoveren  of  they  know  not  what,  confined 

Within  no  bounds--the  blind  that  lead  the  blind ; 

To  atreems  of  popular  ofrfnion  drawn. 

Deposit  in  those  diallows  all  their  spawn/'^^CowPKR.] 

V  ["  Whilst  the  sages  are  puffing  off  our  distempers  in  one 
page  of  a  newspaper,  the  auctioneers  are  puffing  off  our  pro- 
perty in  another.  If  this  island  of  ours  is  to  be  credited  for 
their  description  of  it,  it  must  pass  for  a  terrestrial  paradise : 
it  makes  an  English  ear  tingle  to  hear  of  the  boundless  va- 
riety of  lawns,  groves,  and  parks ;  lakes,  riven,  and  rivulets ; 
decorated  ikrms  and  fruitAil  gardens ;  superb  and  matchless 
eoUeetions  of  pictures,  jewels,  plate,  ftimiture,  and  equipages ; 
town  booses  and  coun^  houses ;  hot-houses  and  ice-houses ; 
observatories  and  conservatories;  offices  attached  and  de- 
tadhad ;  with  all  the  numerous  et-ceteras  that  glitter  down 
the  columns  of  our  poblie  prints.  What  is  the  harp  of  an 
Orpheus  compared  to  the  hammer  of  an  anotioneer  r—Cvu- 

BEBLAVD.] 

»  [Original  edition  :— 
While  the  sly  widow,  and  the  coxcomb  sleek, 
XNve  deep  for  scandal  through  a  hint  oblique.] 


A  master-passion  is  the  love  of  news. 
Not  music  so  commands,  nor  so  the  Muse : 
Give  poets  claret,  they  grow  idle  soon ; 
Feed  the  musician,  and  he  's  out  of  tune ; 
But  the  sick  mind,  of  this  disease  possess'd, 
Flies  firom  all  cure,  and  sickens  when  at  rest.'^ 

Now  sing,  my  Muse,  what  various  parts  compose 
These  rival  sheets  of  politics  and  prose. 

First,  from  each  brother's  hoard  a  part  they  draw, 
A  mutual  theft  that  never  fear*d  a  law ; 
Whate'er  they  gain,  to  each  man's  portion  fall, 
And  read  it  once,  you  read  it  through  them  all : 
For  this  their  runners  ramble  day  and  night, 
To  drag  each  lurking  deed  to  open  light ; 
For  daily  bread  the  dirty  trade  they  ply. 
Coin  their  fresh  tales,  and  live  upon  the  lie : 
Like  bees  for  honey,  forth  for  news  they  spring,^ — 
Industrious  creatures  I  ever  on  the  wing ; 
Home  to  their  several  cells  they  bear  the  store, 
Cull'd  of  all  kinds,  then  roam  abroad  for  more. 

No  anxious  virgin  flies  to  "  fair  Tweed-side ; " 
No  iigured  husband  mourns  his  faithless  bride ; 
No  duel  dooms  the  fiery  youth  to  bleed ; 
But  through  the  town  transpires  each  vent'rous 
deed. 

Should  some  fair  frail-one  drive  her  prancing  pair 
Where  rival  peers  contend  to  please  the  fair ; 
When,  with  new  force,  she  aids  her  conquering  eyes, 
And  beauty  decks,  with  all  that  beauty  buys : 
Quickly  we  learn  whose  heart  her  influence  feels, 
Whose  acres  melt  before  her  glowing  wheels. 

To  these  a  thousand  idle  themes  succeed. 
Deeds  of  all  kinds,  and  comments  to  each  deed. 
Here  stocks,  the  state-barometers,  we  view. 
That  rise  or  fall  by  causes  known  to  few ;  "• 
Promotion's  ladder  who  goes  up  or  down ; 
Who  wed,  or  who  seduced,  amuse  the  town ; 
What  new-bom  heir  has  made  his  father  blest ; 
What  heir  exults,  his  father  now  at  rest } 
That  ample  Ust  the  Tyburn-herald  gives. 
And  each  known  knave,  who  still  forTybum  lives.^^ 


M  ["  He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world. 
With  Bpatter'd  boots,  strapp'd  watet,  and  frozen  locks ; 
News  Irom  all  nations  lumVring  at  bis  back, 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful ;  messenger  of  grief, 
Periutps  to  thousands,  and  of  Joy  to  some."  &o.— Cowpkr.] 

»  [Original  ediUon  :— 
Such  restless  passion  is  Uie  love  of  News, 
Worse  than  an  itch  for  music  or  the  Muse : 
But  the  sick  mind,  of  this  disease  possessed, 
Has  neither  chance  for  cure  nor  intervals  of  rest. 
Such  powers  have  things  so  vile,  and  they  can  boast 
That  tnoee  peruse  them  who  demise  them  most.] 

»  [Original  ediUon  :— 
Such  tales  as  these  with  joy  the  many  read, 
And  paragraphs  on  paragraphs  succeed  ; 
Tlien  add  the  common  themes  that  never  cease. 
Hie  tide  like  stocks,  their  ebb  and  their  increase.] 

»  [•«  From  these  daily  registers,  you  may  not  only  learn 
when  anybody  is  married  or  hanged,  but  you  have  immediate 
notice  whenever  his  grace  goes  to  Newmarlcet,  or  her  lady- 
ship  sets  out  for  Bath  ;  and  but  last  week,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  were  told  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor could  not  sit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  peonle  of 
fluhion  had  the  melancholy  news,  that  Signor  Kiccirelli  was 
not  able  to  sing.    Nor  is  that  partof  the  journal  which  is  al- 
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So  grows  the  work,  and  now  the  printer  tries 
His  powers  no  more,  but  leans  on  his  allies. 

When  lo  I  the  advertising  tribe  succeed, 
Pay  to  be  read,  yet  find  but  few  will  read ; 
And  chief  th'  illustrious  race,  whose  drops  and  pills 
Have  patent  powers  to  vanquish  human  ills : 
These,  with  their  cures,  a  constant  aid  remain, 
To  bless  the  pale  composer's  fertile  brain ; 
Fertile  it  is,  but  still  the  noblest  soil 
Requires  some  pause,  some  intervals  from  toil ; 
And  they  at  least  a  certain  ease  obtain 
From  Katterfelto's  skill,"*  and  Graham's  glowing 
strain." 

I  too  must  aid,  and  pay  to  see  my  name 
Hung  in  these  dirty  avenues  to  fame ; 
Kor  pay  in  vain,  if  aught  the  Muse  has  seen. 
And  sung,  could  make  these  avenues  more  clean ; 
Ck>uld  stop  one  slander  ere  it  found  its  way, 
And  gave  to  public  scorn  its  helpless  prey. 
By  the  same  aid,  the  Stage  invites  her  friends, 
And  kindly  tells  the  banquet  she  intends ; 
Thither  from  real  life  the  many  run, 
With  Siddons  *^  weep,  or  laugh  with  Abingdon ;  ^' 
Pleased  in  fictitious  joy  or  grief,  to  see 
The  mimic  passion  with  their  own  agree ; 
To  steal  a  few  enchanted  hours  away 
From  self,  and  drop  the  curtain  on  the  day. 

But  who  can  steal  from  self  that  wretched  wight 
Whose  darling  work  is  tried,  some  fatal  night  ? 
Most  wretched  man !  when,  bane  to  every  bliss, 
He  hears  the  serpent-critic's  rising  hiss ; 
Then  groans  succeed ;  nor  traitors  on  the  wheel 
Can  feel  like  him,  or  have  such  pangs  to  feel. 
Nor  end  they  here :  next  day  he  reads  his  fall 
In  every  paper ;  critics  are  tiiey  all : 
He  sees  his  branded  name  with  wild  affright, 
And  hears  again  the  cat-calls  of  the  night. 


lotted  to  advertisemeiita  leM  amusinff.  Not  only  are  the 
public  transactions  of  anctioneexs  and  bone-dealers,  bat  the 
most  private  concerns  of  pleasure  and  gallantry  carried  on  by 
their  means.  Assignations  are  here  made,  and  the  most 
secret  intrigues  formed,  at  the  expense  of  two  shillings.  If  a 
genteel  young  lady,  who  can  do  all  kinds  of  work,  wants  a 
place,  she  will  be  sure  to  hear  of  a  noaster  by  advertising. 
How  many  gentlemen  have  made  open  profusions  of  the 
strictest  honour  and  secrecy  1  And  how  many  ladies  dressed 
in  such  a  manner,  and  seen  at  such  a  place,  have  been  de- 
sired to  leave  a  line  for  A.  B.!  The  Daily  Advertiser  is, 
tliereforojbecome  the  universal  register  for  new  flbces.'* — 

BoNNAL  ThOBNTON.] 

^  I**  The  science  of  adorning  and  beautifying  the  human 
form  seems  to  be  systematically  cultivated  by  many  arttets  of 
all  denominations.  The  profeswrs  of  the  cosmetic  art  offer 
innumerable  pastes,  washes,  pommades,  and  perfumes,  by 
which  the  ravages  of  time  are  nrevented  or  counteracted. 
Even  our  public  spectacles  bespeak  a  degree  of  improvement 
hitherto  unknown.  Witness  that  wonderfta  wonder  of  all 
wonders,  the  brave  soldier  and  learned  doctor  Katterft<lto, 
whose  courage  and  learning  are  only  equalled  by  his  honeshr 
and  love  for  this  country,  in  remaining  here  nnpenslonea, 
notwithstandinff  the  many  offers  ftom  Uie  Queen  of  F^nce, 
the  request  of  his  friend  and  correspondent,  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
the  positive  commands  of  the  King  of  I^ruMia." — Gbosx.] 

M  [Captain  Grose  says—**  Highly  eminent  in  the  clav  of 
public  exhibitors  stands  the  learned  Dr.  Graham,  whose  phi- 
loaophie  reeearches  and  lectures,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
tend  to  improve  o<ir  fbtnre  progeny,  and  to  make  this  king- 
dom the  region  of  health  and  beauty,  serve  also  to  destrov 
that  mtmvam  honte,  or  timid  baahftelness,  so  peculiar  to  the 


Such  help  the  stage  affords :  a  larger  qpace 
Is  filled  by  PUFFS  and  all  the  puffing  race. 
Physic  had  once  alone  the  lofty  style, 
The   well-known    boast,  that    ceased   to  raise  a 

smile: 
Now  all  the  province  of  that  tribe  invade. 
And  we  abound  in  quacks  of  every  trade. 

The  simple  barber,  once  an  honest  name, 
Cervantes  founded.  Fielding  raised  his  lame :  ^ 
Barber  no  more — a  gay  perfumer  comes, 
On  whose  soft  cheek  his  own  cosmetic  blooms ; 
Here  he  appears,  each  simple  mind  to  move, 
And  advertises  beauty,  grace,  and  love. 
*^  Come,  faded  belles,  who  would  your  youth  renew, 
**  And  learn  the  wonders  of  Olympian  dew ; 
"  Restore  the  roses  that  begin  to  faint, 
"  Nor  think  celestial  wa^es  vulgar  paint ; 
"  Your  former  features,  idrs,  and  arts  assume, 
"  Circassian  virtues,  with  Circasrian  bloom. 
"  Come,  batter'd  beaux,  whose  locks  are  tum*d  to 

grey, 
'*  And  crop  Discretion's  lying  badge  away ; 
**  Bead  where   they  vend  these  smart  engaging 

things, 
**  These  flaxen  frontlets  with  elastic  springs ; 
"  No  female  eye  the  fair  deception  sees, 
*'  Not  Nature's  self  so  natural  as  theee.''  ^ 

Such  are  their  arts,  but  not  confined  to  them, 
The  Muse  impartial  must  her  sons  condemn :  ** 
For  they,  degenerate  I  join  the  venal  throng, 
And  puff  a  lazy  Pegasus  along : 
More  guilty  these,  by  Nature  lees  design'd 
For  little  arts  that  suit  the  vidgar  kind. 
That  barbers'  boys,  who  would  to  trade  advance. 
Wish  us  to  call  them  smart  Friseurs  from  France ; 
That  he  who  builds  a  chop-house,  on  his  door 
Paints  "  The  true  old  original  Blue  Boar !  "— 


English  ladies ;  for  which  he  at  least  deserves  the  warmest 
acknowledgment!  from  an  parents  and  husbands."  The 
beautiAil  creature,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  Lord  Nelson** 
Lady  Hamilton,  used  to  personate  the  Goddess  of  Health  at 
this  empiric's  indecent  exhibitions.] 

M  [Mrs.  Addons  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  London 
boardi  in  1T75,  retired  from  the  stage  in  1812,  and  died  in 
1831.    See  onl^,  p.  35.] 

)  in  1751,  and  died 


in  1 8^1 5.  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.    FmSt,  Grabbers  admiia- 


<>  [Mrs.  Abingdon  appeared  on  the 
iii  1815.  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  " 
tion  of  her  acting,  see  ante,  p.  35.] 

*^  [See  Don  Quixote,  and  Tom  Jones.] 

«3  [<«  Gataraeto  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page. 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lort. 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  confusion ;  roera  for  the  cheeks. 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  tkded  age. 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 

HeaT'n,  earth,  and  ocean  pfunder'd  of  their  sweets, 

Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews. 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  favourite  ain^ 

Ethereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits. 

And  KatterfelttK  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread.** 

Cowraa.] 

**  [Original  edition  .— 

Such  are  their  puflb,  and  would  they  all  were  s«eh  ; 
Then  should  the  verse  no  poet's  laurel  touch.] 
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These  are  the  arts  by  which  a  thousand  live, 
Where  Truth   may  smile,  and  Justice   may  for- 
give:— 
But  when,  amidst  this  rabble  rout,  we  find 
A  pu£Bng  poet  to  his  honour  blind : 
Who  slily  drops  quotations  all  about 
Packet  or  post,  and  points  their  merit  out ; 
Who  advertises  what  reviewers  say, 
With  sham  editions  every  second  day ; 
Who  dares  not  trust  his  praises  out  of  sight, 
But  hurries  into  fame  with  all  his  might ; 
Although  the  verse  some  transient  praise  obtains. 
Contempt  is  aU  the  anxious  poet  gains. 

Now  Puffs  exhausted,  Advertisements  past, 
Their  Correspondents  stand  exposed  at  last ; 
These  are  a  numerous  tribe,  to  fame  imknown, 
Who  for  the  public  good  forego  their  own ; 
Who  volunteers  in  paper-war  engage. 
With  double  portion  of  their  party's  rage : 
Such  are  the  Bruti,  Decii,  who  appear 
Wooing  the  printer  for  admission  here ; 
Whoee  generous  souls  can  condescend  to  pray 
For  leave  to  throw  their  precious  time  away. 

Oh !  cruel  Woodtall  !  when  a  patriot  draws 
His  gray-goose  quill  in  his  dear  country's  cause, 
To  vex  and  maul  a  ministerial  race. 
Can  thy  stem  soul  refuse  the  champion  place  ? 
Alas.!  thou  know'st  not  with  what  anxious  heart 
He  longs  his  best-loved  labours  to  impart ; 
How  he  has  sent  them  to  thy  brethren  round, 
And  still  the  same  unkind  reception  found  : 
At  length  indignant  will  he  damn  the  state. 
Turn  to  his  trade,  and  leave  us  to  our  fate. 

These  Roman  souls,  like  Rome's  great  sons,  are 
known 
To  live  in  cells  on  labours  of  their  own. 
Thus  Milo,  could  we  see  the  noble  chief, 
Feeds,  for  his  country's  good,  on  legs  of  beef: 
Camillus  copies  deeds  for  sordid  pay. 
Yet  fights  the  public  battles  twice  a  day : 
E'en  now  the  godlike  Brutus  views  his  score 
Scroll'd  on  the  bar-board,  swinging  with  the  door : 
Where,  tippling  punch,  grave  Cato's  self  you  'U 

see. 
And  Amor  Patria  vending  smuggled  tea. 

Last  in  these  ranks,  and  least,  their  art's  disgrace. 
Neglected  stand  the  Muses'  meanest  race ; 
Scribblers  who  court  contempt,  whose  verse  the  eye 
Disdainful  views,  and  glances  swiftly  by : 


«•  [See  mti^  p.  7.  "  He  had,"  (says  Mr.  Crabbe,  speaking 
o€  hi DMelf.)  **  with  yoathfbl  indiscredon,  written  for  pablica- 
tions  wherein  Damons  and  Delias  began  tlie  correspondence 
tiut  does  not  always  end  there,  and  wuere  diflSdence  is  nursed 
till  it  becomes  presumption."] 

4«  [On  Uie  first  appearance  of  "The  Newspaper/'  in  1785, 
the  (>itieal  Reviewers  said, "  Although  this  performance  does 
not  appear  so  highly  finished  as  *  The  Village/  it  is  certainlv 
entitM  to  rank  in  the  first  class  of  modem  productions  *, ' 
and  The  Monthly  Beviewen  thus  opened  their  oitique  : — 
**  This  poem  is  a  satire  on  the  newspapers  of  the  present  day, 
which  are  lashed  by  the  author  with  much  ingenuity.     The 


This  Poet's  Comer  is  the  place  they  choose, 
A  fatal  nursery  for  an  infant  Muse ; 
Unlike  that  Comer  where  true  Poets  lie. 
These  cannot  live,  and  they  shall  never  die ; 
Hapless  the  lad  whose  mind  such  dreams  invade, 
And  win  to  verse  the  talents  due  to  trade. 

Curb  then,  O  youth  I  these  raptures  as  they  rise, 
Keep  down  the  evil  spirit  and  be  wise ; 
Follow  your  calling,  think  the  Muses  foes. 
Nor  lean  upon  the  pestle  and  compose. 

I  know  your  day-dreams,  and  I  know  the  snare 
Hid  in  your  flow'ry  path,  and  cry  "  Beware  1" 
Thoughtless  of  ill,  and  to  the  future  blind, 
A  sudden  couplet  rushes  on  your  mind ; 
Here  you  may  nameless  print  your  idle  rhymes, 
And  read  your  first-born  work  a  thousand  times ; 
Th'  infection  spreads,  your  couplet  grows  apace, 
Stanzas  to  Delia's  dog  or  Celia's  &ce :  ^^ 
Tou  take  a  name ;  Philander's  odes  are  seen. 
Printed,  and  praised,  in  every  magazine : 
Diarian  sages  greet  their  brother  sage. 
And  vour  dark  pages  please  th'  enlighten'd  age. — 
Alas  I  what  years  you  thus  consume  in  vain. 
Ruled  by  this  wretched  bias  of  the  brain  ! 

Go  !  to  your  desks  and  counters  all  return ; 
Tour  sonnets  scatter,  your  acrostics  bum  ; 
Trade,  and  be  rich ;  or,  should  your  careful  sires 
Bequeath  you  wealth,  indulge  the  nobler  fires ; 
Should  love  of  fame  your  youthful  heart  betray, 
Pursue  fair  fame,  but  in  a  glorious  way. 
Nor  in  the  idle  scenes  of  Fancy's  painting  stray. 

Of  all  the  good  that  mortal  men  pursue. 
The  Muse  has  least  to  give,  and  gives  to  few ; 
Like  some  coquettish  fkiir,  she  leads  us  on. 
With  nniles  and  hopes,  till  youth  and  peace  are  gone ; 
Then,  wed  for  life,  the  restless  wrangling  pair 
Forget  how  constant  one,  and  one  how  fair : 
Meanwhile,  Ambition,  like  a  blooming  bride. 
Brings  power  and  wealth  to  grace  her  lover's  side ; 
And  though  she  smiles  not  with  such  flattering 

charms. 
The  brave  will  sooner  win  her  to  their  arms. 

Then  wed  to  her,  if  Virtue  tie  the  bands. 
Go  spread  your  country's  fisime  in  hostile  lands  ; 
Her  court,  her  senate,  or  her  arms  adorn. 
And  let  her  foes  lament  that  you  were  bom  : 
Or  weigh  her  laws,  their  ancient  rights  defend. 
Though  hosts  oppose,  be  theirs  and  Reason's  Mend ; 
Arm'd  with  strong  powers,  in  their  defence  engage. 
And  rise  the  Thuri^w  of  the  future  age.*' 


versification  is  at  once  easy  and  fbrdble,  and  the  rhymes  are 
chaste  and  carefully  cliosen.  Mr.  Crabbe  seems  to  have  se- 
lected Pope  as  his  model,  and  many  passages  are  strongly 
marked  imitations  of  the  great  poet.  He  has  introduced  the 
Alexandrine— we  do  not  say  the  •  needless  Alexandrine  '— 
too  frequently ;  a  custom  which  prevails  too  much  amons 
modem  poets.  But  still  the  poem  nas  uncommon  merit,  and 
sufficiently  evinces  that  the  author  is  possessed  of  genius, 
taste,  and  imagination.** 

It  may  be  observed,  that,  in  1 784,  the  newspapen  published 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  only  tevcnty-nine ;  now 
(1834),  they  amount  to  nearly  fimr  Aiwtfred.] 
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THE   PARISH  REGISTER.' 


IN  THREE  PARTS.* 


PART   I. 


Turn  porro  poer  (ut  nevis  projectui  ab  ondis, 
Navita)  nudua  hami  jaoet  inrans  indigus  omni 

Vitali  auxilio, 

Va^tuque  locum  lugubri  complet,  ut  aBquam  est, 
Cui  tantum  in  viti.  restat  tninsire  malorum. 

LucBBT.  de  Nat.  Rendu,  lib.  5.> 


Tlie  Village  Regfater  considered,  as  containing  principally  the 
Annals  of  the  Poor— State  of  the  Peasantry  as  meliorated 
by  Frugality  and  Industry— The  Cottage  of  an  industrious 
Peasant;  its  Ornaments -Points  and  Books— The  Garden ; 
its  Satisfactions— The  SUte  of  the  Poor,  when  improvident 
and  vicious— The  Row  or  Street,  and  its  InhabiUnts— The 
Dwellings  of  one  of  these— A  Public  House— Garden  and 
its  Appendages— Gamesters;  rustic  Sharpers,  &c.— Conclu- 
sion of  the  Introductory  Part. 

BAPTISMS. 

The  (Oiild  of  the  Miller's  Daughter,  and  Relation  of  her  Mis- 
fortune—A frugal  Couple :  their  Kind  of  Frugality— Plea 
of  the  Mother  of  a  naUiral  Child  :  her  Churching— Large 
Family  of  Gerard  Ablett :  his  apprehensions :  Comparison 
between  his  state  and  that  of  the  wealthy  Farmer  his  Master : 
his  Consolation — An  old  Man's  Anxiety  for  an  Heir :  the 
Jealousy  of  another  on  having  many — Characters  of  the 
Grocer  Dawldns  and  his  Friend ;  their  different  Rinds  of 
Disappointment— Three  Infants  named— An  Orphan  Girl 
and  Vilhtge  Schoolmistress-Gardener's  Child:  Pedantry 
and  Conceit  of  the  Father :  his  botanical  Discourse':  Method 
of  fixing  the  Embryo-fruit  of  Cucumbers— Absurd  Effects  of 
Rustic  Vanity :  observed  in  the  names  of  their  Children- 
Relation  of  the  Vestry  Debate  on  a  Foundling :  Sir  Richard 
Monday  —  Children  of  various  Inhabitants — The  poor 
Farmer— Children  of  a  Profligate  :  hia  CSiaracter  and  Fate 
— Conclusion. 

The  year  revolyes,  and  I  again  explore 
The  simple  Annals  of  my  Parish  poor ; 


1  [•<  The  Parish  Resister**  was  first  published  in  the  collec- 
tion of  1807  ;  the  preface  to  which  (see  mte,  pp.  98, 99)  sives 
some  partieQlars  respecting  the  revision  of  this  poem,  in  MS., 
by  Mr.  Turner  and  by  Mr.  Fox.  A  period  of  twenty^wo 
years  had  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  **  The  News- 
paper "  and  that  of  **  The  Parish  Register :  "—as  to  this  long 
silence  of  the  poet,  see  his  Life,  aiUe,  pp.  47,  &1 ;  and  the 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  &  p.  468.] 

t  ["This poem,  like  <The  Village,'  is  dedicated  to  the  de- 
lineation ofrural  life  and  characters,  and,  upon  a  very  simple 
but  singular  plan,  is  divided  into  tluree  parts.  After  an  intro- 
ductory and  general  view  of  village  manners,  the  reverend 
auUiOT  procecMs  to  present  his  readers  with  an  account  of  all 
the  remarlcable  baptisms,  marriages,  and  fhnenls  that  appear 
on  bis  register  for  the  preceding  year,  with  a  sketch  of  the 
character  and  behayiour  of  the  rmpective  parties,  and  such 
reflections  and  exhortations  as  are  suggeatea  by  the  subject. 


What  Infant-members  in  my  flock  appear, 
What  Pairs  I  blessed  in  the  departed  year ; 
And  who,  of  Old  or  Young,  or  Nymphs  or  Swuns, 
Are  lost  to  Life,  its  pleasures  and  its  pidns. 

No  Muse  I  ask,  before  my  view  to  bring 
The  humble  actions  of  the  swains  I  sing. — 
How  pass'd  the  youthful,  how  the  old  their  days ; 
Who  sank  in  sloth,  and  who  aspired  to  praise ; 
Their  tempers,  manners,  morals,  customs,  arts. 
What  parts  they  had,  and  how  they  'mploy*d  their 

parts; 
By  what  elated,  soothed,  seduced,  depressed. 
Full  well  I  know — these  Records  give  the  rest. 

Is  there  a  place,  save  one  the  poet  sees, 
A  land  of  love,  of  liberty  and  ease ; 
Where  labour  wearies  not,  nor  cares  suppress 
Th'  eternal  flow  of  rustic  happiness ; 
Where  no  proud  mansion  frowns  in  awful  state, 
Or  keeps  the  sunshine  from  the  cottage-gate ; 
Where  young  and  old,  intent  on  pleasure,  throng. 
And  half  man's  life  is  holiday  and  song  ? 
Vain  search  for  scenes  like  these  I  no  view  appears, 
By  sighs  unruffled  or  unstain'd  by  tears ; 
Since  vice  the  world  subdued  and  waters  drown*d, 
Auburn  ^  and  Eden  can  no  more  be  found. 

Hence  good  and  evil  mixed,  but  man  has  skill 
And  power  to  part  them,  when  he  feels  the  will  I 
Toil,  care,  and  patience  bless  th'  abstemious  few, 
Fear,  shame,  and  want  the  thoughtless  herd  pursue.' 

Behold  the  Cot  I  where  thrives  th'  industrious 
swain. 
Source  of  his  pride,  his  pleasure,  and  his  gain ; 
Screened  from  the  winter's  wind,  the  sun's  last  ray 
Smiles  on  the  window  and  prolongs  the  day  ; 
Projecting  thatch  the  woodbine's  branches  stop, 
And  turn  their  blossoms  to  the  casement's  top : 


The  poem  conslsla,  therefore,  of  a  series  of  Portraits,  taken 
from  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  rustic  Ufe,  and  de- 
lineated   on    occasions  at  once  more  common  and   more 
interesting  than  any  other  that  could  well  be  imagined. 
They  are  aelected  with  great  judgment,  and  drawn  with 
inimitable  aocnraoy  and  strength  of  colouring.    They  are 
flnbhed  with  mucn  more  minuteness  and  detail  than  the 
more  general  pictures  in  «The  VUlage.'"— JxrmtT.) 
»  [*«  A  num,  when  first  he  leaves  his  primitive  ni«ht. 
Breaks  from  his  mother's  womb  to  view  the  Uf ht ; 
Like  a  poor  carcass  tumbled  by  the  flood. 
He  fells  weak,  naked,  destitute  of  food ; 
With  tender  cries  the  pitying  air  he  fllla,-* 
A  flt  presage  for  all  his  coming  ilW-CaxKcii.] 
*  [  '♦  Sweet  Auburn  I  loveUest  viUage  of  the  plain  I"  he. 

OOLOaMtTB.] 

»  C"  How  evil  came  into  the  world -fer  what  leasoo  it  ia 
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All  need  requires  is  in  that  cot  contained, 
And  much  that  taste  untaught  and  unrestrain'd 
Survesrs  delighted ;  there  she  loyes  to  trace, 
In  one  gay  picture,  all  the  royal  race  ; 
Around  the  walls  are  heroes,  lovers,  kings ; 
The  print  that  shows  them  and  the  verse  that 
sings. 

Here  the  last  Lewis  on  his  throne  is  seen. 
And  there  he  stands  imprison'd,  and  his  Queen :  * 
To  these  the  mother  takes  her  child,  and  shows 
What  grateful  duty  to  his  God  he  owes ; 
Who  gives  to  him  a  happy  home,  where  he 
Lives  and  ei^Joys  his  freedom  with  the  free ; 
When  kings  and  queens,  dethroned,  insulted,  tried, 
Are  all  these  blessings  of  the  poor  denied. 

There  is  King  Charles,  and  all  his  Golden  Rules,? 
Who  proved  Misfortune's  was  the  best  of  schools  : 
And  there  his  Son,  who,  tried  by  years  of  pain, 
Proved  that  misfortunes  may  be  sent  in  vain. 

The    Magic-mill    that    grinds    the    gran'nams 
young. 
Close  at  the  side  of  kind  Godiva  ^  hung ; 
She,  of  her  favourite  place  the  pride  and  joy. 
Of  charms  at  once  most  lavish  and  most  coy, 
By  wanton  act  the  purest  fame  could  raise, 
And  give  the  boldest  deed  the  chastest  praise. 

There  stands  the  stoutest  Ox  in  Englimd  fed  : ' 
There  fights  the  boldest  Jew,  Whitechapel  bredV^ 
And  here  Saint  Monday's  worthy  votaries  live, 
In  all  the  joys  that  ale  and  skittles  give.^^ 

Now  lo  !  on  Egypt's  coast  that  hostile  fleet. 
By  nations  dreaded  and  by  Nelsoh  beat;^* 
And  here  shall  soon  another  triumph  come, 
A  deed  of  glory  in  a  day  of  gloom ; 
Distressing  glory !  grievous  boon  of  fate ! 
The  proudest  conquest,  at  the  dearest  rate.'* 

On  shelf  of  deal  beside  the  cuckoo-clock, 
Of  cottage-reading  rests  the  chosen  stock ; 
Learning  we  hick,  not  books,  but  have  a  kind 
For  all  our  wants,  a  meat  for  every  mind . 


that  life  is  ovenpread  with  mich  boandlen  varieties  of  misery, 
— why  the  only  thinking:  being  of  this  globe  is  doomed  to 
think,  merely  to  be  wretched,  and  to  pan  his  time  from 
yooth  to  age  in  fearing  or  in  suffering  calamities, — is  a  aaes- 
tion  which  philosophers  have  lon^  asked,  and  which  philo- 
sophy ooold  never  answer.  Religion  informs  ns  that  misery 
and  sin  were  produced  tof^ether.  The  depravation  of  human 
will  was  followed  by  a  disorder  of  the  harmonv  of  nature ; 
and  by  that  Providence  which  often  places  antiaotes  in  the 
oeighboufaood  of  poisons,  vice  was  checked  by  misery,  lest  it 
should  swell  to  nniveiaal  and  unlimited  dominion.  That 
misery  do&i  not  make  all  virtuous,  experience  too  clearly 
informs  us :  but  it  is  no  less  certain  tliat,  of  what  virtue  there 
is,  misery  produces  ftv  the  greater  part.  Physical  evil  may 
be,  therefore,  endured  with  patience,  rince  it  is  the  cause  of 
roonl  good  ;  and  patience  itself  is  one  virtue  by  which  we  are 
nepared  for  that  state  in  which  evil  shall  be  no  more." — 
JoBirsoir.] 

•  [Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  and  Marie  Antoinette.] 

'[**!,  Urge  no  healths ;  2.  Profane  no  divine  ordinanres ; 
3.  Touch  no  state  matters ;  4.  Reveal  no  secrets ;  ft.  Pick  no 
quarrels ;  8.  Make  no  comparisons;  7.  Maintain  no  ill 
opinions  ;  8.  Keep  no  bad  company ;  9.  Encourage  no  vict* ; 
10.  Make  no  long  meals ;  11.  Repeat  no  grievances ;  12,  Lay 
no  wagen."] 

•  [Wife  of  the  Earl  of  Mercia,  who,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  is  said  to  have  ridden  through  Coventrv  naked,  on 
condition  that  her  husband  would  remit  certain  heavy  taxes, 


The  tale  for  wonder  and  the  joke  for  whim, 

The  hulf-sung  sermon  and  the  half-groan'd  hymn. 

No  need  of  classing ;  each  within  its  place, 

The  feeling  finger  in  the  dark  can  trace ; 

*'  First  fh>m  the  comer,  furthest  from  the  wall," 

Such  all  the  rules,  and  they  suffice  for  all. 

There  pious  works  for  Sunday's  use  are  found ; 
Companions  for  that  Bible  newly  bound ; 
That  Bible,  bought  by  sixpence  weekly  saved, 
Has  choicest  prints  by  famous  hands  engraved ; 
Has  choicest  notes  by  many  a  famous  head, 
Such  as  to  doubt  have  rustic  readers  led ; 
Have  made  them  stop  to  reason  whif  f  and  how  f 
And,  where  they  once  agreed,  to  cavil  now. 
Oh !  rather  give  me  commentators  plain. 
Who  with  no  deep  researches  vex  the  brain ; 
Who  from  the  dark  and  doubtfUl  love  to  run. 
And  hold  their  glimmering  tapers  to  the  sun ; 
Who  simple  truth  with  nine-fold  reasons  back. 
And  guard  the  point  no  enemies  attack. 

Bunyan's  famed  Pilgrim  rests  that  shelf  upon, 
A  genius  rare  but  rude  was  honest  John  ;  ^* 
Not  one  who,  early  by  the  Muse  beguiled. 
Drank  firom  her  well  the  waters  undefiled ; 
Not  one  who  slowly  gained  the  hill  sublime, 
Then  often  sipp'd  and  little  at  a  time ; 
But  one  who  dabbled  in  the  sacred  springs. 
And  drank  them  muddy,  mix'd  with  baser  things. 

Here  to  interpret  dreams  we  read  the  rules, 
Science  our  own  I  and  never  taught  in  schools ; 
In  moles  and  specks  we  Fortune's  gifts  discern, 
And   Fate's  fix'd  will  from  Nature's  wanderings 
learn. 

Of  Hermit  Quarll  we  read,  in  island  rare,*' 
Far  from  mankind  and  seeming  far  Arom  care ; 
Safe  from  all  want,  and  sound  in  every  limb ; 
Tes !  there  was  he,  and  there  was  care  with  him. 

Unbound  and  heap'd,  these  valued  tomes  be- 
side, 
Lay  humbler  works,  the  pedlar's  pack  supplied ; 


*  [The  extraordinary  Lancashire  ox,  sixteen  hands  in 
height,  and  weighing  1568  lbs.] 

1*  [Daniel  Mendoia,  the  pugilist,  who,  in  1788,  fought  the 
celebrated  bruising-match  with  Humphreys.] 

II  rSomt  Monday — a  cant  name,  indicating  the  idleness 
which  too  often  characterises  the  Monday  of  artfaans  who  have 
been  paid  their  week's  wages  on  the  Saturday  night.] 

"  [The  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  1798.] 

»  [The  batUe  of  TrafUgar,  in  1809,  in  which  Nelson  was 
killed.] 

^*  [  **  Ingenious  Dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  Action  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail ; 
Whose  humorous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  style 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile ; 
Witty,  and  well-em  ploy'd,  and,  like  thy  Lord» 
Speakinff  in  parables  his  slighted  word ; 
I  name  Uiee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame : 
Yet  e'en  iu  transitory  life's  late  day. 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 
Hevere  the  man,  whose  Pilgrim  marks  the  road^ 
And  guides  the  Pboohsss  of  the  soul  to  God." 

COWPKB. 

'*  If  ever,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  there  was  a  work  which  car- 
ried with  it  the  stamp  of  originality  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  that 
of  John  Bunyan.**] 

>^  ['*  The  Hermit ;  or,  unparalleled  Sufferings  and  sur* 
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Tet  these,  long  since,  have  all  acquired  a  name ; 
The  Wandering  Jew  has  found  his  way  to  fame ;  *' 
And  fSftme,  denied  to  many  a  laboured  song, 
Crowns  Thumb  the  Great,  ^7  and  Uickathrift  the 
strong." 

There  too  is  he,  by  wizard-power  upheld, 
Jack,*^  by  whose  arm  the  giant-brood  were  quell'd ; 
His  ihoes  of  swiftness  on  his  feet  he  placed ; 
His  coat  of  darkness  on  his  loins  he  braced ; 
His  sword  of  sharpness  in  his  hand  he  took, 
And  off  the  heads  of  doughty  giants  stroke  : 
Their  glaring  eyes  beheld  no  mortal  near ; 
No  sound  of  feet  alarm'd  the  drowsy  ear ; 
No  English  blood  their  Pagan  sense  could  smell, 
But  heads  dropt  headlong,  wondering  why  they 
feU. 

These  are  the  Peasant's  joy,  when,  placed  at 
ease. 
Half  his  delighted  ofibpring  mount  his  knees. 

To  every  cot  the  lord's  indulgent  mind 
Has  a  small  space  for  garden-ground  assign'd ; 
Here — till  return  of  mom  dismiss'd  the  farm^ 
The  careftil  peasant  plies  the  sinewy  arm, 
Warm'd  as  he  works,  and  casts  his  look  around 
On  every  foot  of  that  improving  ground : 
It  is  his  own  he  sees ;  his  master's  eye 
Peers  not  about,  some  secret  foult  to  spy ; 
Nor  voice  severe  is  there,  nor  censure  known ; — 
Hope,  profit,  pleasure, — ^they  are  all  his  own. 
Here  grow  the  humble  cives,  and,  hard  by  them. 
The  leek  with  crown  globose  and  reedy  stem ; 
High  climb  his  pulse  in  many  an  even  row, 
Deep  strike  the  ponderous  roots  in  soil  below ; 
And  herbs  of  potent  smell  and  pungent  taste. 
Give  a  warm  relish  to  the  night's  repast. 

Apples  and  cherries  grafted  by  his  hand, 
And  oluster'd  nuts  for  neighbouring  market  stand. 

Nor  thus  concludes  his  labour ;  near  the  cot. 
The  reed-fence  rises  round  some  fav'rite  spot ; 
Where  rich  carnations,  pinks  with  purple  eyes, 
Proud  hyacinths,  the  least  some  florist's  prize. 
Tulips  tall-stemm'd  and  pounced  auriculas  rise. 

Here  on  a  Sunday-eve,  when  service  ends, 
Meet  and  rejoice  a  family  of  friends ; 
All  speak  aloud,  are  happy  and  are  free. 
And  glad  they  seem,  and  gaily  they  agree. 

What,   though    £utidious  ears   may  shun   the 
speech. 
Where  all  are  talkers,  and  where  none  can  teach ; 
Where  still  the  welcome  and  the  words  are  old, 
And  the  same  stories  are  for  ever  told ; 
Tet  theirs  b  Joy  that,  bursting  from  the  heart, 
Prompts  the  glad  tongue  these  nothings  to  impart ; 
That  forms  these  tones  of  gladness  we  despise, 
That  lifts  their  steps,  that  sparkles  in  their  eyes ; 
I'hat  talks  or  laughs  or  runs  or  shouts  or  plays, 
And  speaks  in  all  their  looks  and  all  their  ways. 

Fair  scenes  of  peace  I  ye  might  detain  us  long, 
But  vice  and  misery  now  demand  the  song ; 


><[The  legend  of  the  ff^andering  /<rtr— i. «.  o''an  individumi 
who,  inaalting  our  ftivioor  when  on  his  wav  to  Golgotha,  was. 
in  puniahment,  doomed  to  aurvive  on  cartn  until  the  aecond 
coming  of  Jeaua  Chriat — ^was  a  fkvour.te  tlieme  ofthe  monaitic 


literatare  in  the  middle  acea,  and  haa  been  leoently  taken 

It  in  aeveral  countriea— for  example, 

by  liswia,  in  *•  "flie  Monk  "—by  Godwin,  in  "  St.  Leon  " — in  a 


poem  atyled  **  The  Wandering  Jew,"  by  P.  B.  Shelley  —  and 
laaUy,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croiy,  in  the  romance  of*^  **  Sala- 


And  turn  our  view  frt>m  dwellings  simply  neat, 
To  this  infected  Bow,  we  term  our  Street. 

Here,  in  cabal,  a  disputatious  crew 
Each  evening  meet ;  the  sot,  the  cheat,  the  phiew ; 
Riots  are  nightly  heard : — ^the  curse,  the  cries 
Of  beaten  wife,  perverse  in  her  replies ; 
While  shrieking  children  hold  each  threat* ning 

hand, 
And  sometimes  life,  and  sometimes  food  demand : 
Boys,  in  their  first-stol'n  rags,  to  swear  begin, 
And  girls,  who  heed  not  dress,  are  skill'd  in  gin : 
Snarers  and  smugglers  here  their  gains  divide ; 
Ensnaring  females  here  their  victims  hide ; 
And  here  is  one,  the  Sibyl  of  the  Bow, 
Who  knows  all  secrets,  or  affects  to  know. 
Seeking  their  fote,  to  her  the  simple  run, 
To  her  the  guilty,  theirs  awhile  to  shun ; 
Mistress  of  worthless  arts,  depraved  in  will. 
Her  care  unblest  and  unrepaid  her  skill. 
Slave  to  the  tribe,  to  whose  command  she  stoops. 
And  poorer  than  the  poorest  maid  she  dupes. 

Between  the  road-way  and  the  walls,  offence 
Invades  all  eyes  and  strikes  on  every  sense : 
There  lie,  obscene,  at  every  open  door, 
Heaps  from  the  hearth  and  sweepings  from  the  floor, 
And  day  by  day  the  mingled  masses  grow. 
As  sinks  are  disembogued  and  kennels  flow. 

There  hungry  dogs  fit>m  hungry  children  steal ; 
There  pigs  and  chickens  quarrel  for  a  meal ; 
Their  dropsied  infismts  wail  without  redress. 
And  all  is  want  and  woe  and  wretchedness ; 
Yet  should  these  boys,  with  bodies  bronzed  and  bare, 
High-swoln  and  hud,  outlive  that  lack  of  care — 
Forced  on  some  farm,  the  unexerted  strength. 
Though  loth  to  action,  is  compell'd  at  length. 
When  warm'd  by  health,  as  serpents  in  the  spring. 
Aside  their  slough  of  indolence  they  fling. 

Yet,  ere  they  go,  a  greater  evil  comes — 
See !  crowded  beds  in  those  contiguous  rooms ; 
Beds  but  ill  parted,  by  a  paltry  screen 
Of  paper'd  lath,  or  curtain  dropt  between ; 
Daughters  and  sons  to  yon  compartments  creep, 
And  parents  here  beside  their  children  sleep : 
Ye  who  have  power,  these  thoughtless  people  part. 
Nor  let  the  ear  be  first  to  taint  the  heart. 

Ck>me  I  search  within,  nor  sight  nor  smell  regard ; 
The  true  physician  walks  the  foulest  ward. 
See  I  on  the  floor,  what  frY>usy  patches  rest ! 
What  nauseous  fragments  on  yon  fractured  chest  I 
What  downy  dust  beneath  yon  window-seat ! 
And  round  these  posts  that  serve  this  bed  for  feet ; 
This  bed  where  all  those  tatter'd  garments  lie, 
Worn  by  each  sex,  and  now  perforce  thrown  by  ! 

See  !  as  we  gaze,  an  infant  lifts  its  head. 
Left  by  neglect  and  burrow'd  in  that  bed ; 
The  Mother-gossip  has  the  love  suppress'd 
An  infant's  cry  once  waken'd  in  her  breast ; 
And  daily  prattles,  as  her  round  she  takes, 
(With  strong  resentment)  of  the  want  she  makes. 


thiel."    The  ballada  and  chap-booka  on  tbia  aal^fect  are  innu- 
merable.] 

1'  ["  Life  of  the  renowned  Thomaa  Thamb  the  Great."] 

i«  ["  Ilirtory  of   Mr.  Thomaa  lUckathrift,  afterwarda  Sir 
Thomaa  Hickathrift,  KnighL"] 


»  ["  History  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.**] 
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Whence  all  these  woes  ? — ^From  want  of  virtuous 
wiU, 
Of  honest  shame,  of  time-improying  skill ; 
From  want  of  care  t'  employ  the  vacant  hour. 
And  want  of  every  kind  but  want  of  power. 

Here  are  no  wheels  for  either  wool  or  flax, 
But  packs  of  cards — ^made  up  of  sundry  packs. 
Here  is  no  clock,  nor  will  they  turn  the  glass, 
And  see  how  swift  th'  important  moments  pass ; 
Here  are  no  books,  but  ballads  on  the  wall. 
Are  some  abusive,  and  indecent  all ; 
Pistols  are  here,  unpaired  ;  with  nets  and  hooks, 
Of  every  kind,  for  rivers,  ponds,  and  brooks ; 
An  ample  flask,  that  nightly  rovers  fill 
With  recent  poison  from  the  Dutchman's  still ; 
A  box  of  tools,  with  wires  of  various  size. 
Frocks,  wigs,  and  hats,  for  night  or  day  disguise, 
And  bludgeons  stout  to  gain  or  guard  a  prize. 

To  every  house  belongs  a  space  of  ground, 
Of  equal  size,  once  fenced  with  paling  round ; 
That  paling  now  by  slothAil  waste  destroyed, 
Dead  gorse  and  stumps  of  elder  fill  the  void ; 
Save  in  the  centre-spot,  whose  walls  of  clay 
Hide  sots  and  striplings  at  their  drink  or  play  : 
Within,  a  board,  beneath  a  tiled  retreat, 
AUures  the  bubble  and  maintains  the  cheat ; 
Where  heavy  ale  in  spots  like  varnish  shows, 
Where  chalky  tallies  yet  remain  in  rows ; 
Black  pipes  and  broken  jugs  the  seats  defile, 
The  walls  and  windows,  rhymes  and  reck'nings  vile ; 
Prints  of  the  meanest  kind  disgrace  the  door. 
And  cards,  in  curses  torn,  lie  fragments  on  the 
floor. 

Here  his  poor  bird  th'  inhuman  Cocker  brings, 
Arms  his  haid  heel  and  clips  his  golden  wings ; 
With  spicy  food  th'  impatient  spirit  feeds. 
And  shouts  and  curses  as  the  battle  bleeds.''^ 
Struck  through  the  brain,  deprived  of  both  his  eyes, 
The  vanquish'd  bird  must  combat  till  he  dies ; 
Must  faintly  peck  at  his  victorious  foe. 
And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  feeble  blow  : 
When  fallen,  the  savage  grasps  his  dabbled  plumes, 
His  blood-stain'd  arms,  for  other  deaths  assumes ; 
And  damns  the  craven-fowl,  that  lost  his  stake. 
And  only  bled  and  perish'd  for  his  sake.^^ 


ff»  r**  We  should  find  it  hard  to  vindicate  the  destroying  of 
any  thing  that  has  life,  merely  oat  of  wantonness ;  yet  on  this 
principle  our  children  are  bred  up,  and  one  of  the  first 
pleasures  we  allow  them  is,  the  licenee  of  inflicting  pain  upon 
poor  animals;  almost  as  soon  as  we  are  sensible  what  lire  is 
ourselves,  we  make  it  our  sport  to  take  it  from  other  crca- 

91  r«*  Hiere  is  nothing  comparable  with  the  above  descrip- 
tion, but  some  of  the  prose  sketches  of  MandeviUe."— 
JcrraKY.] 

«  [Ssrm'x  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Parish  Officir.^ 

38  [MCrabbe  is  confessedly  the  most  original  and  vivid  painter 
of  the  vast  varieties  of  common  life,  that  England  Itas  ever 
produced ;  and  while  several  living  poets  possess  a  more 
aplendid  and  imposing  representation,  we  are  greatly  mis- 
taken if  lie  has  not  taken  a  firmer  hold  than  any  other,  on  the 
melancholy  convictions  of  men's  hearts  ruminating  on  the 
good  and  evil  of  this  mysterious  world.  Of  all  men  of  this  age, 
he  Is  the  best  Pwtiait-painter :  he  is  never  contented  with  a 
single  flowing  sketch  of  a  character— they  must  all  be  drawn 
ftiil-length— to  ihe  very  life— and  with  all  their  most  minute 
and  characteristic  features,  even  of  dress  and  manners.  He 
seems  to  have  known  them  aU  personally;  and  when  he 


Such  are  our  Peasants,  those  to  whom  we  yield 
Praise  with  relief,  the  fathers  of  the  field  ; 
And  these  who  take  firom  our  reluctant  hands 
What  Bum  advises*'  or  the  Bench  commands. 

Our  Farmers  round,  well  pleased  with  constant 
gain, 
Like  other  farmers,  flourish  and  complain. — 
These  are  our  groups ;  our  Portraits  next  appear, 
And  close  our  Exhibition  for  the  year."^ 


With  evil  omen  we  that  year  begin  : 
A  Child  of  Shame, — stem  Justice  adds,  of  Sin, 
Is  first  recorded ; — I  would  hide  the  deed, 
But  vain  the  wish ;  I  sigh  and  I  proceed : 
And  could  I  well  th*  instructive  truth  convey, 
'T  would  warn  the  giddy  and  awake  the  gay. 

Of  all  the  nymphs  who  gave  our  village  grace, 
The  Miller's  daughter  had  the  fairest  face  : 
Proud  was  the  Miller ;  money  was  his  pride  ; 
He  rode  to  market,  as  our  farmers  ride, 
And  't  was  his  boast,  inspired  by  spirits,  there, 
His  favourite  Lucy  should  be  rich  as  fair ; 
.But  she  must  meek  and  still  obedient  prove. 
And  not  presume,  without  his  leave,  to  love. 

A  youthful  Sailor  heard  him  ; — "  Ha !"  quoth  he, 
"  This  Miller's  maiden  is  a  prize  for  me ; 
"  Her  charms  I  love,  his  riches  I  desire, 
''  And  aU  his  threats  but  fan  the  kindUng  fire  ; 
*^  My  ebbing  purse  no  more  the  fbe  shall  fill, 
**  But  Love's  kind  act  and  Lucy  at  the  mill." 

Thus  thought  the  youth,  and  soon  the   ehace 
began, 
Stretch'd  all  his  sail,  nor  thought  of  pause  or  plan : 
His  trusty  staff  in  his  bold  hand  he  took. 
Like  him  and  like  his  frigate,  heart  of  oak ; 
Fresh  were  his  fsatures,  his  attire  was  new ; 
Clean  was  hb  linen,  and  his  jacket  blue  : 
Of  finest  jean,  his  trowsers,  tight  and  trim, 
Brush'd  the  large  buckle  at  the  silver  rim. 

He  soon  arrived,  he  traced  the  village-green, 
There  saw  the  maid,  and  was  with  pleasure  seen ; 
Then  talk'd  of  love,  till  Lucy's  yielding  heart 
Confess'd  't  was  painfull,  though  *t  was  right  to  part. 


describes  them,  he  does  so  as  if  he  thought  that  he  would  be 
guilty  of  a  kind  of  falsehood,  in  omitting  the  description  of 
a  single  peculiarity.  Accustomed  to  look  on  men  as  they 
exist  and  act,  he  not  only  does  nc^  fear,  but  he  absolutelv 
loves  to  view  their  vices  and  their  miseries ;  and  hence  has  hu 
poetry  been  accused  of  giving  too  dark  a  picture  of  life.  But, 
at  dte  same  time,  we  must  remember  what  those  haunts  of  life 
are  into  which  his  spirit  has  wandered.  The  power  is  idmost 
miraculous  with  which  he  has  stirred  up  human  nature  from 
its  very  dregs,  and  shown  working  in  them  the  cx>mmon  spirit 
of  humanity.  He  lays  bef(n«  us  scenes  and  characters  nom 
which,  in  real  life,  we  should  turn  our  eyes  with  intolerant 
disgust ;  and  yet  he  forces  us  to  own,  that  on  such  scenes,  and 
by  such  characters,  much  the  same  kind  of  part  is  played  that 
ourselves  play  on  another  stage.  He  leaves  it  to  other  poets 
to  carry  us  into  the  company  of  diepherds  and  dalesmen,  in 
the  heart  of  pastoral  peace ;  and  sets  us  down  in  crowds  of 
fierce  snd  sullen  men,  contending  against  each  other,  in 
lawful  or  in  lawless  life,  with  all  the  energies  of  exasperated 
passion.  To  us  it  appears,  that  until  Cnbbe  wrote,  we  knew 
i|ot  what  diref^  tragedies  are  f<n-  ever  steeping  In  tean  or  in 
blood  the  footsteps  of  the  humblest  of  our  race ;  and  that  he 
has  opened,  as  it  were,  a  theatre,  on  which  the  homely  actors 
that  pass  before  us  sssume  no  disguise— on  which  every  catas- 
trophe borrows  its  terror  from  truth  and  every  scene  seems 
shifted  by  the  very  liands  of  nature." — Wilsok.] 
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"  For  ah  !  my  father  has  a  haughty  soul ; 
"  Whom  best  he  loyes,  he  loves  but  to  control ; 
"  Me  to  some  churl  in  bargain  he  '11  consign, 
"  And  make  some  tyrant  of  the  parish  mine  : 
"  Cold  is  his  heart,  and  he  with  looks  severe 
**  Has  often  forced  but  never  shed  the  tear ; 
"  Save,  when  my  mother  died,  some  drops  express*d 
"  A  kind  of  sorrow  for  a  wife  at  rest : — 
"  To  me  a  master's  stem  regard  is  shown, 
"  I  *m  like  his  steed,  prized  highly  as  his  own  ; 
"  Stroked  but  corrected,  threatened  when  supplied, 
**  His  slave  and  boast,  his  victim  and  his  pride." 

*^  Cheer  up,  my  lass  I  I  '11  to  thy  father  go, 
**  The  Miller  cannot  be  the  Sailor's  foe ; 
*^  Both  live  by  Heaven's  free  gale,  that  plays  aloud 
**  In  the  Btretch'd  canvass  and  the  piping  shroud ; 
**  The  rush  of  winds,  the  flapping  sails  above, 
'*  And  rattling  planks  within,  are  sounds  we  love ; 
"  Calms  are  our  dread ;  when  tempests  plough  the 

deep, 
**  We  take  a  reef,  and  to  the  rocking  sleep." 

**  Ha  I  "  quoth  the  Miller,  moved  at  speech  so 
rash, 
"  Art  thou  like  me  ?   then  where  thy  notes  and 

cash? 
"  Away  to  Wapping,  and  a  wife  command, 
*^  With  all  thy  wealth,  a  guinea  in  thine  hand ; 
'^  There  with  thy  messmates  quaff  the  muddy  cheer, 
"  And  leave  my  Lucy  for  thy  betters  here." 

"  Bevenge !  revenge  !  "  the  angry  lover  cried. 
Then  sought  the  nymph,  and  "  Be  thou  now  my 

bride." 
Bride  had  she  been,  but  they  no  priest  could  move 
To  bind  in  law,  the  couple  bound  by  love. 

What  sought  these  lovers  then  by  day  by  night  ? 
But  stolen  moments  of  disturb'd  delight ; 
Soft  trembling  tumults,  terrors  dearly  prised, 
Transports  that  pain'd,  and  joys  that  agonised ; 
Till  the  fond  damsel,  pleased  with  lad  so  trim, 
Awed  by  her  parent,  and  enticed  by  him. 
Her  lovely  form  from  savage  power  to  save, 
Gave — ^not  her  hand — but  all  she  could  she  gave. 

Then  came  the  day  of  shame,  the  grievous  night, 
The  varying  look,  the  wandering  appetite  ; 
The  joy  assumed,  while  sorrow  dimm'd  the  eyes, 
The  forced  sad  smiles  that  foliow'd  sudden  sighs ; 
And  every  art,  long  used,  but  used  in  vain, 
To  hide  thy  progress,  Nature,  and  thy  pain. 

Too  eager  caution  shows  some  danger  's  near. 
The  bully's  bluster  proves  the  coward's  fear ; 
Hb  sober  step  the  drunkard  vainly  tries. 
And  nymphs  expose  the  failings  they  disguise. 

First,  whispering  gossips  were  in  parties  seen, 
Then  louder  Scandal  walk'd  the  village-green ; 
Next  babbling  Folly  told  the  growing  ill. 
And  busy  Malice  dropp'd  it  at  the  mill. 

**  Go !  to  thy  curse  and  mine,"  the  Father  said, 
"  Strife  and  confiision  stalk  around  thy  bed ; 
**  Want  and  a  wailing  brat  thy  portion  be, 
*^  Plague  to  thy  fondness,  as  thy  fiuilt  to  me ; — 
"  Where  skulks  the  villain?"— 

**  On  the  ocean  wide 
"  My  WiUiam  seeks  a  porUon  for  his  bride."— 

''  Vain  be  his  search  !  but,  tiU  the  traitor  come, 
"  The  higgler's  cottage  be  thy  future  home ; 
"  There  with  his  ancient  shrew  and  care  abide, 
**  And  hide  thy  head, — thy  shame  thou  canst  not 
hide." 


Day  after  day  was  pass'd  in  pains  and  grief ; 
Week  foliow'd  week, — and  still  was  no  relief: 
Her  boy  was  bom — no  lads  nor  lasses  came 
To  grace  the  rite  or  give  the  child  a  name  ; 
Nor  grave  conceited  nurse,  of  oflBce  proud. 
Bore  the  young  Christian  roaring  through   the 

crowd: 
In  a  small  chamber  was  my  office  done. 
Where  blinks  through  paper'd  panes  the  setting 

sun; 
Where  noisy  sparrows,  peroh'd  on  penthouse  near. 
Chirp  tuneless  joy,  and  mock  the  frequent  tear ; 
Bats  on  their  webby  wings  in  darkness  move, 
And  feebly  shriek  their  melancholy  love. 

No  Sailor  came ;  the  months  in  terror  fled  I 
Then  news  arrived — He  fought,  and  he  was  dead  ! 

At  the  lone  cottage  Lucy  lives,  and  still 
Walks  for  her  weekly  pittance  to  the  mill ; 
A  mean  seraglio  there  her  father  keeps. 
Whose  mirth  insults  her,  as  she  stands  and  weeps ; 
And  sees  the  plenty,  while  compell'd  to  stay. 
Her  father's  pride,  become  his  harlot's  prey. 

Throughout  the  lanes  she  glides,  at  evening's 
close, 
And  softly  lulls  her  infant  to  repose ; 
Then  sits  and  gazes,  but  with  viewless  look, 
As  gilds  the  moon  the  rippling  of  the  brook ; 
And  sings  her  vespers,  but  in  voice  so  low, 
She  hears  their  murmurs  as  the  waters  flow : 
And  she  too  murmurs,  and  begins  to  find 
The  solemn  wanderings  of  a  wounded  mind. 
Visions  of  terror,  views  of  woe  succeed. 
The  mind's  impatience,  to  the  body's  need  ; 
By  turns  to  that,  by  turns  to  this  a  prey. 
She  knows  what  reason  yields,  and  dreads  what 
madness  may. 

Next,  with  their  boy,  a  decent  couple  came. 
And  call'd  him  Robert,  't  was  his  father's  name ; 
Three  girls  preceded,  all  by  time  endear'd. 
And  fiiture  births  were  neither  hoped  nor  fear'd : 
Blest  in  each  other,  but  to  no  excess, 
Health,  quiet,  comfort,  form'd  their  happiness ; 
Love  all  made  up  of  torture  and  delight, 
Was  but  mere  madness  in  this  couple's  sight : 
Susan  could  think,  though  not  without  a  righ. 
If  she  were  gone,  who  should  her  place  supply ; 
And  Robert,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest, 
Talk  of  her  spouse  when  he  should  be  at  rest : 
Tet  strange  would  either  think  it  to  be  told. 
Their  love  was  cooling  or  their  hearts  were  cold. 
Few  were  their  acres, — ^but,  with  these  content. 
They  were,  each  pay-day,  ready  with  their  rent : 
And  few  their  wishes — ^what  their  farm  denie<l. 
The  neighbouring  town,  at  trifling  cost,  supplied. 
If  at  the  draper's  window  Susan  cast 
A  longing  look,  as  with  her  goods  she  pass'd. 
And,  witi^  the  produce  of  the  wheel  and  chum. 
Bought  her  a  Sunday-robe  on  her  return ; 
True  to  her  maxim,  she  would  take  no  rest, 
Till  care  repaid  that  portion  to  the  chest : 
Or  if,  when  loitering  at  the  Whitsun-fair, 
Her  Robert  spent  some  idle  shillings  there ; 
Up  at  the  bam,  before  the  break  of  day. 
He  made  his  labour  for  th'  indulgence  pay  : 
Thus   both  — that  waste   itself  might   work   in 

vain — 
Wrought  double  tides,  and  all  was  well  again. 
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Tet,  thoagh  so  inrodent,  there  were  times  of  joy, 
(The  (Uy  they  wed,  the  chriBteniiig  of  the  boy,) 
When  to  the  wealthier  Ikrmers  there  wu  shown 
Welcome  nnfeign'd,  and  plenty  like  their  own ; 
For  Susan  serveid  the  great,  and  had  some  pride 
Among  oar  topmost  people  to  preside : 
Tet  in  that  plenty.  In  that  welcome  free, 
There  was  the  guiding  nice  frugality, 
That,  in  the  festal  as  the  frugal  day, 
Has,  in  a  different  mode,  a  sovereign  sway ; 
As  tides  the  same  attractive  influence  know, 
In  the  least  ebb  and  in  their  proudest  flow ; 
The  wise  frugality,  that  does  not  give 
A  life  to  saving,  but  that  saves  to  live  ; 
Sparing,  not  pinohing,  mindftU  though  not  mean, 
(yer  all  presiding,  yet  in  nothing  seen. 

Recorded  next  a  babe  of  love  I  trace  t 
Of  many  loves,  the  mother's  fresh  disgrace. — 

**  Again,  thou  harlot  1  could  not  all  thy  pain, 
**  All  my  reproof^  thy  wanton  thoughts  restrain  ?" 

**  Alas  I    your  reverence,  wanton    thoughts,  I 
grant, 
^  Were  once  my  motive,  now  the  thoughts  of  want ; 
^  Women,  like  me,  as  ducks  in  a  decoy, 
"  Swim  down  a  stI^sam,  and  seem  to  swim  in  joy. 
"  Tour  sex  pursue  us,  and  our  own  disdain ; 
'*  Return  is  dreadftU,  and  escape  is  vain. 
^  Would  men  forsake  us,  and  would  women  strive 
"  To  help  the  fkll'n,  their  virtue  might  revive."  ■* 

For  rite  of  churching  soon  she  made  her  way, 
In  dread  of  scandal,  should  she  miss  the  day : — 
Two  matrons  came  1  with  them  she  himibly  knelt, 
Their  action  copied  and  their  comforts  felt, 
From  that  great  pain  and  peril  to  be  free, 
Thoagh  still  in  peril  of  that  pain  to  be ; 
Alas !  what  numbers,  like  tlds  amorous  dame. 
Are  quick  to  censure,  but  are  dead  to  diame  1 

Twin-infrmts  then  appear;  a  girl,  a  boy, 
Th'  overflowing  cop  of  Gerard  Ablett's  joy : 
One  had  I  named  in  every  year  that  passed 
Knee  Gerard  wed !  and  twins  behold  at  last  I 
Well  pleased,  the  bridegroom  smiled  to  hear — *'  A 

vine 
"  Fruitfal  and  spreading  round  the  walls  be  thine,** 
^  And  branch-like  be  thine  ofl^ringl" -Gerard 

then 
Look'd  joyftil  love,  and  softly  said  ^  Amen.'* 
Mow  of  that  vine  he  'd  have  no  more  increase, 
Those  playfVii  branches  now  disturb  his  peace : 
Them  he  beholds  around  his  tables  spread. 
But  flnds,  the  more  the  branch,  the  less  the  bread ; 
And  while  they  run  his  humble  walls  about, 
They  keep  the  sunshine  of  good  humour  out. 

Cease,  man,  to  grieve  I  thy  master's  lot  survey. 
Whom  wife  and  children,  thou  and  thine  obey ; 
A  farmer  proud,  beyond  a  farmer's  pride, 
Of  all  around  the  envy  or  the  guide ; 
Who  trots  to  market  on  a  steed  so  fine. 
That  when  I  meet  him,  I  'm  ashamed  of  mine ; 


M  [**  Let  the  llbeitiiie  reflect  a  moment  on  the  ritaatkm  oi 
that  woman,  who,  betnr  fonaken  by  her  betrayer,  ia  redaeed 
to  die  aeeemity  of  tonUne  pcoatitate  for  bread,  and  judge  of 
the  enormitv  of  hia  gnflt  by  the  evila  which  it  inoduoei. 
Where  can  afie  hope  fior  refhge  ?  'The  world  knot  her /riemd, 
aer  the  worlds  law.'    Surely  thoM  whom  paarion  or  intereit 


Whose  board  is  high  up-heaved  with  generous  fare. 
Which  five  stout  sons  and   three   tall  daughters 

share. 
Cease,  man,  to  grieve,  and  listen  to  his  care. 
A  few  years  fled,  and  all  thy  boys  shall  be 
Lords  of  a  cot,  and  labourers  like  thee : 
Thy  giris  unportlon'd  neighb'ring  youths  shall  lead 
Brides  from  my  church,  and  thenceforth  thou  art 

flreed: 
But  then  thy  master  shall  of  cares  complain, 
Care  after  care,  a  long  connected  train ; 
His  sons  for  fknn»  shall  ask  a  large  supply. 
For  farmers'  sons  each  gentle  miss  shall  sigh ; 
Thy  mistress,  reasoning  well  of  life's  decay, 
Shall  ask  a  chaise,  and  hardly  brook  delay ; 
The  smart  young  comet,  who  with  so  much  grace 
Bode  in  the  ranks  and  betted  at  the  race. 
While  the  vex'd  parent  rails  at  deed  so  rash. 
Shall  d — ^n  his  luck,  and  stretch  his  hand  for  cash. 
Sad  troubles,  Gerard  I  now  pertain  to  thee. 
When  thy  rich  master  seems  from  trouble  firee ; 
But 't  is  one  fate  at  different  times  assign'd. 
And  thou  shalt  lose  the  cares  that  he  must  find. 

*'  Ah  1"  quoth  our  village  Grocer,  rich  and  old, 

"  Would  I  might  one  such  cause  for  care  behold !" 

To  whom  his  Friend,  **  Mine  greater  bliss  would  be, 

'*  Would  Heav'n  take  those  my  spouse  assigns  to 

me." 

Aged  were  both,  that  Dawkins,  Ditchem  this, 
Who  much  of  marriagfe  thought,  and  much  amiss ; 
Both  would  delay,  the  one,  ^U--^ches  gain'd. 
The  son  he  wish'd  might  be  to  honour  traln'd ; 
His   Friend — ^lest  fierce   intruding  heirs   should 

come. 
To  waste  his  hoard  and  vex  his  quiet  home. 

Dawkins,  a  dealer  once,  on  burthen'd  back 
Bore  his  whole  substance  in  a  pedlar's  pack ; 
To  dames  discreet,  the  duties  yet  unpaid. 
His  stores  of  lace  and  hyson  he  convey'd : 
When  thus  enrich'd,  he  chose  at  home  to  stop. 
And  fleece  his  neighbours  in  a  new-built  shop ; 
Then  woo'd  a  sp^ter  blithe,  and  hoped,  when 

wed. 
For  love's  fkir  favours  and  a  fhiitfU  bed. 

Not  so  his  Friend ; — on  widow  fair  and  staid 
He  fix'd  his  eye,  but  he  was  much  afiradd ; 
Yet  woo'd ;  while  she  his  hair  of  silver  hue 
Demurely  noticed,  and  her  eye  withdrew : 
Doubtftil  he  paused — "  Ah !  were  I  sure,"  he  cried, 
"  No  craving  children  would  my  gains  divide ; 
"  Fair  as  she  is,  I  would  my  widow  take, 
"  And  live  more  largely  for  my  partner's  sake." 

With  such  their  views  some  thoughtful  years 
they  pass'd. 
And  hoping,  dreading,  they  were  bound  at  last. 
And  what  their  fate  ?    Observe  them  as  they  go. 
Comparing  fear  with  fear  and  woe  with  woe. 
"  Humphrey  I"  said  Dawkins,  "  envy  in  my  breast 
*'  Sickens  to  see  thee  in  thy  children  blest ; 


hare  already  depraved,  have  eome  clahn  to  compaMlon,  from 
beings  equally  fraU  and  (klUble  with  themselves  r- Jounsom.] 

»  [**  Thy  wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitftil  vine  by  the  sides  of  thy 
house ;  thy  children  lllce  olive  plants  about  thy  table."— 
Psalm  exxviU.  3.] 

T 
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"  They  are  thy  joys,  while  I  go  grieving  home 
"  To  a  sad  spouse,  and  our  eternal  gloom : 
^*  We  look  despondency ;  no  infant  near, 
"  To  bless  the  eye  or  win  the  parent's  ear ; 
^^  Our  sudden  heats  and  quarrels  to  allay, 
"  And  soothe  the  petty  sufferings  of  the  day : 
^^  Alike  our  want,  yet  both  the  want  reprove ; 
"  Where  are,  I  cry,  these  pledges  of  our  love  ? 
"  When  she,  like  Jacob's  wife,  makes  fierce  reply, 
"  Yet  fond— Oh !  give  me  children,  or  I  die :  «• 
''  And  I  return— stm  childless  doomed  to  Uve, 
"  Like  the  vex'd  patriarch — Are  they  mine  to  give  ? 
"  Ah  I  much  I  envy  thee  thy  boys,  who  ride 
"  On  poplar  branch,  and  canter  at  thy  side ; 
"  And  girls,  whose  cheeks  thy  chin*s  fierce  fondness 

know, 
"  And  with  fresh  beauty  at  the  contact  glow.*' 
''  Oh  I   simple  friend,"  said  Ditchem,  "  wouldst 

thou  gain 
**  A  father's  pleasure  by  a  husband's  pain  ? 
"  Alas  I  what  pleasure — ^when  some  vig'rous  boy 
"  Should  swell  thy  pride,  some  rosy  girl  thy  joy ; 
"  Is  it  to  doubt  who  grafted  this  sweet  flower, 
"  Or  whence  arose  that  spirit  and  that  power  ? 
"  Four  years  I  've  wed ;  not  one  has  passed  in 

vain; 
"  Behold  the  fifth  I  behold  a  babe  again  I 
**  My  wife's  gay  friends  th'  unwelcome  imp  admire, 
**  And  fill,  the  room  with  gratulation  dire  : 
"  While  I  in  silence  sate,  revolving  all 
**  That  influence  ancient  men,  or  that  be&U ; 
"  A  gay  pert  guest — ^Heav'n  knows  his  business — 

came; 
"  A  glorious  boy !  he  cried,  and  what  the  name  ? 
**  Angry  I  growl'd, — My  spirit  cease  to  tease, 
"  Name  it  yourselves, — Cain,  Judas,  if  you  please ; 
"  His  father's  give  him,— should  you  that  explore, 
**  The  devil's  or  yours :— I  said,  and  sought  the 

door. 
"  My  tender  partner  not  a  word  or  sigh 
"  Gives  to  my  wrath,  nor  to  my  Q>eech  reply ; 
"  But  takes  her  comforts,  triumphs  in  my  pain, 
"  And  looks  undaunted  for  a  birth  again." 

Heirs  thus  denied  afflict  the  pining  heart. 
And  thus  afforded,  jealous  pangs  impart ; 
Let,  therefore,  none  avoid,  and  none  demand 
These  arrows  number'd  for  the  gianf  s  hand. 

Then  with  their  infiuits  three,  the  parents  came, 
And  each  assign'd-*-*twas  all  they  had — a  name ; 
Names  of  no  mark  or  price  ;  of  Uiem  not  one 
Shall  court  our  view  on  the  sepulchral  stone, 
Or  stop  the  clerk,  th'  engraven  scrolls  to  ^ell. 
Or  keep  the  sexton  from  the  sermon  bell. 

M  [*<RaehMl  isid  onto  Jaeob,  Oi?»  me  ehfldrea,  or  elM  I 
die."— Om.  xvl.  1.] 

*7  [A  genvt  of  pUntt,  cUm  5,  Fentandria.] 

s«  [A jpUnt  to  called,  ai  the  poets  fetmi,  from  Hyaeynthoa. 
abMutlftil  Toath,  who,  beinf  aoddentaUy  kOled  by  Apolli^ 
was  changed  Into  a  flowet.J 

»  m>e  dMMUy  nlghtahade,  the  Atiopa  beUadonaa  of  Un- 
nana.] 

**  [In  the  IJnnean  ayatem,  a  gentu  of  plantc,  cLim  6.] 

SI  [OthenriM  called  lanel-bay.] 


An  orphan-girl  succeeds  :  ere  she  was  bom 
Her  &ther  died,  her  mother  on  that  mom : 
The  pious  mistress  of  the  school  sustains 
Her  parents'  part,  nor  their  affection  feigns, 
But  pitying  feels :  with  due  respect  and  joy, 
I  trace  the  matron  at  her  loved  employ ; 
What  time  the  striplings,  wearied  e'en  with  play, 
Part  at  the  closing  of  the  sunmier's  day. 
And  each  by  different  path  returns  the  well-known 

way — 
Then  I  behold  her  at  her  cottage-door. 
Frugal  of  light ; — her  Bible  laid  before. 
When  on  her  double  duty  she  proceeds, 
Of  time  as  frugal — ^knitting  as  she  reads  : 
Her  idle  neighbours,  who  approach  to  tell 
Some  trifling  tale,  her  serious  looks  compel 
To  hear  reluctant, — while  the  lads  who  pass, 
In  pure  respect,  walk  silent  on  the  grass : 
Then  sinks  the  day,  but  not  to  rest  she  goes. 
Till  solemn  prayers  the  daily  duties  close. 

But  I  digress,  and  lo  I  an  infimt  train 
Appear,  and  call  me  to  my  task  again. 

"  Why  Lonicera  wilt  thou  name  thy  child  ?" 
I  asked  the  Gardener's  wife,  in  accents  mild : 
"  We  have  a  right,"  replied  the  sturdy  dame ; — 
And  Lonicera  *^  was  the  infismf  s  name. 
If  next  a  son  shall  yield  our  Gardener  joy. 
Then  Hyacinthus  '^'  shall  be  that  fiedr  boy  ; 
And  if  a  girl,  they  will  at  length  agree 
That  Belladonna  >*  that  fidr  maid  shaU  be. 

High-sounding    words    our    worthy    Gardener 
gets. 
And  at  his  club  to  wondering  swains  repeats ; 
He  then  of  Bhus*^  and  Rhododendron*^  speaks, 
And  Allium  calls  his  onions  and  his  leeks ; 
Nor  weeds  are  now,  for  whence  arose  the  weed. 
Scarce  plants,  flidr  herbs,  and  curious  flowers  pro- 
ceed; 
Where  Cnckoo-piuts  and  Dandelions  sprang, 
(Gross  names  had  they  our  plainer  sires  among,) 
There  Arums,  there  Leontodons  we  view, 
And  Artemisia  grows  where  wormwood  grew. 

But  though  no  weed  exists  his  garden  round. 
From   Rumex  "*  strong    our  Gardner  frees  his 

ground, 
Takes  soft  Senecio  "*  firom  the  yielding  land. 
And  grasps  the  arm'd  Urtica  **  in  his  hand. 

Not  Darwin's  self  had  more  delight  to  sing 
Of  floral  courtship,  in  th'  awaken'd  Spring, 
Than  Peter  Pratt,  who  simpering  loves  to  tell 
How  rise  the  Stamens,  as  the  Pistils  swell ; 
How  bend  and  curl  the  moist-top  to  the  spouse, 
And  give  and  take  the  vegetable  vows ;  ** 


»  [The  Lapathmn  ayWestre  of  FUny,  when  It  gnw  vlU.] 

»  [So  called,  becauae  it  growa  hoary,  like  the  bara.  la  the 
■pring.] 

**  [The nettle:— 

**  Wide  o*er  the  madd'nfng  Uirong  Urtka  flinn 
Her  barbed  ahafta,  and  darta  her  poiwm'd  aUiiga.** 

DABWIIt.] 

»  [•*  Pint  the  tall  Canna  lifta  hia  earled  brow 

Erect  to  Heaven,  and  pliffhta  bla  napttal  vow: 
Roand  the  chill  hit  he  folds  hb  crimson  ▼«•(, 
And  olaapi  the  timorona  beaaty  to  hie  breast^* 

DABwnt.] 
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How  those  esteem'd  of  old  but  tips  and  chives, 
Are  tender  husbands  and  obedient  wives ; 
Who  live  and  love  within  the  sacred  bower, — 
That  bridal  bed,  the  vulgar  term  a  flower. 

Hear  Peter  proudly,  to  some  himible  friend, 
A  wondrous  secret,  in  his  science,  lend : — 
*^  Would  you  advance  the  nuptial  hour  and  bring 
**  The  fruit  of  Autumn  with  the  flowers  of  Spring ; 
"  View  that  Ught  frame  where  Cucumis  *»   lies 

spread, 
*'  And  trace  the  husbands  in  their  golden  bed, 
**  Three  powder'd  Anthers ;  •' — then  no  more  delay, 
^  But  to  the  Stigma's  tip  their  dust  convey ; 
"  Then  by  thyself;  from  prying  glance  secure, 
*'  Twirl  the  full  tip  and  maJce  your  purpose  sure  ; 
"  A  long-abiding  race  the  deed  shall  pay, 
"  Nor  one  unblest  abortion  pine  away." 
T*  admire  their  friend's  discourse  our  swains 

agree. 
And  call  it  science  and  philosophy. 
'TIS  good,  'tis  pleasant,  through  th'  advancing 

year. 
To  see  unnumber'd  growing  forms  appear ; 
What  leafy-life  from  Earth's  broad  bosom  rise  I 
What  insect-myriads  seek  the  summer  skies  I 
What  scaly  tribes  in  every  streamlet  move ; 
What  plumy  people  sing  in  every  grove  I 
All  with  the  year  awaked  to  life,  delight,  and  love. 
Then  names  are  good;   for  how,  without  their 

aid. 
Is  knowledge,  gain'd  by  man,  to  man  convey'd  ? 
But  from  that  source  shall  all  our  pleasures  flow  ? 
Shall  all  our  knowledge  be  those  names  to  know  ? 
Then  he,  with  memonr  blest,  shall  bear  away 
The  palm  from  Grew,^  and  Middleton,'*  and  Ray  :^ 
No  I  let  us  rather  seek,  in  grove  and  field, 
What  food  for  wonder,  what  for  use  they  yield ; 
Some  just  remark  from  Nature's  people  bring. 
And  some  new  source  of  homage  for  her  King. 

Pride  lives  with  all ;  strange  names  our  rustics 
give 
To  helpless  infants,  that  their  own  may  live ; 
Pleased  to  be  known,  they  'U  some  attention  claim, 
And  find  some  by-way  to  the  house  of  fame. 

The  straightest  furrow  lifts  the  ploughman's  art, 
The  hat  he  gain'd  has  warmth  for  head  and  heart ; 
The  bowl  that  beats  the  greater  number  down 
Of  tottering  nine-pins,  gives  to  fame  the  clown ; 
Or,  foil'd  in  these,  he  opes  his  ample  jaws. 
And  lets  a  frog  leap  down,  to  gain  applause ; 
Or  grins  for  hours,  or  tipples  for  a  week. 
Or  challenges  a  well-pinch'd  pig  to  squeak  : 
Some  idle  deed,  some  child's  preposterous  name. 
Shall  make  him  known,  and  give  his  folly  tune. 

To  name  an  infant  meet  our  village  sires, 
Assembled  aU  as  such  event  requires ; 


*  [The  eaemnber  ] 

S7  [Pormerly  called  chirei.] 

M  [A  disUnfuiibed  boUniet,  and  author  of  the  *  Anatomy 
of  Plantfc']  ' 

»  [William  Middleton,  anthor  of  the  *  PMperUea  of  Herb*,' 
&c.  &e.] 


Frequent  and  ftill,  the  rural  sages  sate. 

And  speakers  many  urged  the  long  debate,-^ 

Some  harden'd  knaves,  who  roved  the  country 

round, 
Had  left  a  babe  within  the  parish-bound.^ 
First,  of  the  fact  they  question'd— "  Was  it  true  ?  " 
The  child  was  brought — **  What  then  remained  to 

do?" 
"  Was 't  dead  or  living  ?  "  This  was  fairly  proved, — 
'Twas  pinch'd,  it  roared,   and  every  doubt  re- 
moved. 
Then  by  what  name  th'  unwelcome  guest  to  call 
Was  long  a  question,  and  it  posed  them  aU ; 
For  he  who  lent  it  to  a  babe  unknown. 
Censorious  men  might  take  it  for  his  own : 
They  look'd  about,  they  gravely  spoke  to  all. 
And  not  one  Richard  answer'd  to  the  calL 
Next  they  inquired  the  day,  when,  passing  by, 
Th'  unlucky  peasant  heard  the  stranger's  cry : 
This  known, — ^how  food  and  raiment  they  might 

give. 
Was  next  debated — ^for  the  rogue  would  live ; 
At  last,  with  all  their  words  and  work  content, 
Back  to  their  homes  the  prudent  vestry  went, 
And  Richard  Mondau  ^*  to  the  workhouse  sent 
There  was  he  pinch'd  and  pitied,  thump'd  and 

fed, 
And  duly  took  his  beatings  and  his  bread ; 
Patient  in  all  control,  in  all  abuse. 
He  found  contempt  and  kicking  have  their  use : 
Sad,  silent,  supple ;  bending  to  the  blow, 
A  slave  of  slaves,  the  lowest  of  the  low ; 
His  pliant  soul  gave  way  to  all  things  base. 
He  knew  no  shiune,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace. 
It  seem'd,  so  well  his  passions  he  suppress'd. 
No  feeling  stirr'd  his  ever-torpid  breast ; 
Him  might  the  meanest  pauper  bruise  and  cheat, 
He  was  a  footstool  for  the  beggar's  feet ; 
His  were  the  legs  that  ran  at  all  commands ; 
They  used  on  all  occasions  Richard's  hands : 
His  very  soul  was  not  his  own ;  he  stole 
As  others  order' d,  and  without  a  dole ; 
In  all  disputes,  on  either  part  he  lied. 
And  fireely  pledged  his  oath  on  either  side ; 
In  all  rebellions  Richard  join'd  the  rest. 
In  all  detections  Richard  first  confess'd : 
Yet,   though  disgraced,  he  watch'd   his  time  so 

well. 
He  rose  in  favour,  when  in  fame  he  fell ; 
Base  was  his  usage,  vile  his  whole  employ, 
And  all  despised  and  fed  the  pliant  boy. 
At  length,  "  Tis  time  he  should  abroad  be  sent," 
Was  whisper'd  near  him, — and  abroad  he  went ; 
One  mom  they  call'd  him,  Richard  answer'd  not ; 
They  deem'd  him  hanging,  and  in  time  forgot, — 
Yet    miss'd    him  long,   as  each  throughout  the 

clan 
Found  he  "  had  better  spared  a  better  man."  ^ 


M  [The  eminent  anthor  of  the  *  Historia  Plantarom.'  He 
died  in  170&.] 

«i  [**  Flrflt  I  made  him  know  Ma  name  shoald  be  FrUUw, 
which  waa  the  day  I  aaved  his  life,  and  I  called  him  so  for  the 
memory  of  the  time.**— llo6a«oii  Cnaoe,\ 

4«  «•  Poor  Jack !  fcrewell ; 
I  could  have  better  apared  a  better  man.** 

Henry  V.qfFaUtqtT'   Shakbpkare. 
T   2 
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Now  Richard's  talents  for  the  world  were  fit, 
He  'd  no  small  cunnmg,  and  had  some  small  wit ; 
Had  that  calm  look  wMch  seem'd  to  all  assent, 
And  that  complacent  speech  which  nothing  meant : 
He  'd  but  one  care,  and  that  he  strove  to  hide-^ 
How  best  for  Bichard  Monday  to  provide. 
Steel,  through  opposing  plates,  the  magnet  draws, 
And  steely  atoms  cuUs  from  dust  and  straws ; 
And  thus  our  hero,  to  his  interest  true, 
Gold  through  all  bars  and  irom  each  trifle  drew ; 
But  still  more  surely  round  the  world  to  go, 
This  fortune's  child  had  neither  Mend  nor  foe. 

Long  lost  to  us,  at  last  our  man  we  trace, — 
"  Sir  Bichard  Monday  died  at  Monday-place  :" 
His  lady's  worth,  his  daughter's,  we  peruse, 
And  find  his  grandsons  all  as  rich  as  Jews : 
He  gave  reforming  charities  a  sum. 
And  bought  the  blessings  of  the  blind  and  dumb ; 
Bequeathed  to  missions  money  from  the  stocks, 
And  Bibles  issued  from  his  private  box ; 
But  to  his  native  place  severely  just. 
He  left  a  pittance  bound  in  rigid  trust ; — 
Two  paltry  pounds,  on  every  quarter's-day, 
(At  church  produced)   for    forty  loaves  should 

pay; 
A  stinted  gift,  that  to  the  parish  shows 
He  kept  in  mhid  their  bounty  and  their  blows ! 

To  fiirmers  three,  the  year  has  given  a  son, 
Finch  on  the  Moor,  and  French^  and  Mtddleton. 
Twice  in  this  year  a  female  Giles  I  see, 
A  Spalding  once,  and  once  a  Bamahy  .*-^ 
A  himible  man  is  Ae,  and  when  they  meet, 
Our  farmers  find  him  on  a  distant  seat ; 
There  for  their  wit  he  serves  a  constant  theme, — 
"  They  praise  his  dairy,  they  extol  his  team, 
"  They  ask  the  price  of  each  unrivall'd  steed, 
"  And  whence  Ids  sheep,  that  admirable  breed. 
*-^  His  thriving  arts  they  beg  he  would  explain, 
"  And  where  he  puts  the  money  he  must  gain. 
'•'•  They  have  their  daughters,  but  they  fear  their 

friend 
"  Would  think  his  sons  too  much   would  con- 
descend ; — 
"  They  have  their  sons  who  would  their  fortunes 

try, 
"  But  fear  his  daughters  will  their  suit  deny." 
So  runs  the  joke,  while  James,  with  sigh  profound. 
And  face  of  care,  looks  moveless  on  the  ground ; 
His  cares,  his  sighs,  provoke  the  insult  more, 
And  point  the  jest — for  Bamaby  is  poor. 

Last  in  my  list,  five  untaught  lads  appear ; 
Their  father  dead,  compassion  sent  them  here, — 


^  [The  infldel  potcher  wm  drawn  from  a  blaeksmith 
at  Leitton,  near  Aldboroo^  whom  the  author  vkited  in 
hi*  capacity  of  aoigeon,  in  1779,  and  whoae  hardened  cha- 
racter made  a  itrong  imprenion  on  hia  mind.  Loaing  hia 
hand  by  amputation,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  aneer,  **  I  anp 
poae,  Doctor  Grabbe,  I  ahall  get  it  Main  at  the  zeauneo- 
tion  r*] 


For  still  that  rustic  infldel  denied 

To  have  their  names  with  solemn  rito  applied : 

His,   a    lone    house,    by  Deadman's    Dyke-way 

stood; 
And  his  a  nightly  haunt,  in  Lonely-wood : 
Each  village  inn  has  heard  the  ruffian  boaat, 
That  he  believed  "  in  neither  God  nor  ghost ; 
"  That  when  the  sod  upon  the  sinner  press'd, 
"  He,  like  the  saint,  had  everlasting  rest ; 
"  That  never  priest  believed  his  doctrines  true, 
**  But  would,  for  proflt,  own  himself  a  Jew, 
'*  Or  worship  wood  and  stone,  as  honest  heathen 

do; 
'*  That  fools  alone  on  f\itare  worlds  rely, 
*'  And  all  who  die  for  fidth,  deserve  to  die." 
These  maxims, — part  th'  Attorney's  Clerk  pro- 

fess'd. 
His  own  transcendent  genius  found  the  rest. 
Our  pious  matrons  heard,  and,  much  amased. 
Cased  on  the  man,  and  trembled  as  they  gased ; 
And  now  his  fietce  explored,  and  now  his  feet, 
Man's  dreaded  foe  in  this  bad  man  to  meet : 
But  him  our  drunkards  as  their  champion  raised, 
Their  hithop  call'd,  and  as  their  hero  praised ; 
Though  most,  when  sober,  and  the  rest,  when 

sick. 
Had  little  question  whence  his  bishoprio. 

But  he,  teiumphant  spirit  I  all  things  dared ; 
He  poach'd  the  wood,  and  on  the  warren  snared ; 
'T  was  his,  at  cards,  each  novice  to  trepan. 
And  call   the  want  of   rogues  "  the  rights   of 

man;" 
Wild  as  the  winds  he  let  his  ofibpring  rove, 
And  deem'd  the  marriage-bond  the  bane  of  love. 

What  age  and  sickness,  for  a  man  so  bold. 
Had  done,  we  know  not ; — none  beheld  him  old : 
By  night,  as  business  urged,  he  sought  the  wood ; — 
The  ditch  was  deep, — the  rain  had  caused  a  flood, — 
The  foot-bridge  &il'd, — he  plunged  beneath  the 

deep. 
And  slept,  if  truth  were  his,  th'  eternal  sleep.^ 

These  have  we  named ;  on  life's  rough  sea  they 
sail. 
With  many  a  prosperous,  many  an  adverse  gale  I 
Where  passion  soon,  like  powerful  winds,  wiU  rage, 
And  prudence,  wearied,  with  their  strength  en- 
gage: 
Then  each,  in  aid,  shall  some  companion  ask, 
For  help  or  comfort  in  the  tedious  task ; 
And  what  that  help — what  joys  from  union  flow. 
What  good  or  ill,  we  next  prepare  to  show ; 
And  row,  meantime,  our  weary  bark  ashore, 
As  Spenser  his — but  not  with  Spenser's  oar.'^^ 


M  AUuaiona  of  thia  kind  are  to  be  (bond  in  the  FoiVy  Qumn. 
See  the  end  of  the  First  Book,  and  other  plarea. 

[**  Now  itrike  ywx  aailes,  ye  Jolly  marinen  I 
For  wee  be  come  into  a  quiet  rode, 
Wliere  we  moat  land  some  of  our  passengers. 
And  Ught  this  weary  Tesael  of  her  lode,*'  &o.] 
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PART  II. 


Nnbefe  bI  qua  volet,  qoaanvU  pvopenbltit  ambo. 
Differ  ;  habent  vmivm  oommoak  magna  mom. 

Ovid.  Fort.  Ub.iU.» 


MARRIAGES. 
Pleviooi  CoBddarataoa  neeanary :  yet  not  too  long  Delay— 
lapnident  Haniage  of  old  Kirk  and  hU  Servant— Compap 
rieon  between  an  ancient  and  yoothftil  Ptotner  to  a  young 
Man— Pradenoe  of  Donald  the  Gardener— Pwish  Wedding  : 
the  compelled  Bridegroom :  Day  of  Marriage,  how  spent- 
Relation  of  the  Accomplishments  of  Fho&be  Dawson,  a 
mstic  Beanty :  her  Lover :  his  Courtship  :  their  Marriage 
—Misery  of  Pndpitation— The  wealthy  Couple :  Reluctance 
in  the  Husband ;  why  ?— Unusually  fair  Signatures  in  Uie 
Register :  the  common  Kind— Seduction  of  Lucy  Collins 
by  Footman  Daniel :  her  rustle  Lover  t  her  Return  to  him 
—An  ancient  Couple:  Comparisons  on  the  Occasion- 
More  pleasant  View  of  Village  Matrimony :  Farmers  cele- 
brating the  Day  of  Marriage :  theb  Wivea— Reuben  and 
Rarhad,  a  happy  Vtir :  an  example  of  prudent  Delay- 
Reflections  on  their  State  who  were  not  so  jwudent,  and  its 
Improvement  towards  the  Termination  of  life :  an  old 
Man  so  drenmstanced— Attempt  to  seduce  a  Village 
Beanty :  Persuasion  and  Reply  :  the  Event. 

DispofiED  to  wed,  e'en  nrhile  you  hasten,  ttaj ; 
There  'b  great  advantage  hi  a  small  delay  : 
Thus  Ovid  sang,  and  much  the  wise  approve 
This  inrudent  maxim  of  the  priest  of  Love ; 
If  poor,  delay  for  future  want  prepares, 
And  eases  humble  life  of  half  its  cares ; 
If  rich,  delay  shall  hrace  the  thoughtful  mind, 
T*  endure  the  ills  that  e*en  the  happiest  find  : 
Delay  shall  knowledge  yield  on  either  part, 
And  show  the  value  of  the  vanquished  heart ; 
The  humours,  passions,  merits,  failings  prove, 
And  gently  raise  the  veil  that 's  worn  by  Love ; 
Love,  that  impatient  guide ! — ^too  proud  to  think 
Of  vulgar  wants,  of  clothing,  meat  and  drink, 
Urges  our  amorous  swains  their  joys  to  seise. 
And  then,  at  rags  and  hunger  fHghten'd,  flees  :^ — 
Tet  not  too  long  in  cold  debate  remain ; 
Till  age  refrain  not — ^but  if  old,  refrain. 

By  no  such  rule  would  Gaffer  Kirk  be  tried ; 
First  in  the  year  he  led  a  blooming  bribe. 
And  stood  a  withered  elder  at  her  side. 
Oh  I  Nathan !  Nathan  I  at  thy  years  trepann'd, 
To  take  a  wanton  harlot  by  the  hand ! 
Thou,  who  wert  used  so  tartly  to  express 
Thy  sense  of  matrimonial  happiness. 
Till  every  youth,  whose  bans  at  church  were  read, 
Strove  not  to  meet,  or  meeting,  hung  his  head ; 
And  every  lass  forebore  at  thee  to  look, 
A  sly  old  fish,  too  cunning  for  the  hook ; 


1  P*  Let  lovers  now.  who  bum  with  equal  fires, 
Pot  off  awhile  t^  accomplish  their  desires : 
A  short  delay  will  better  omens  give. 
And  you  will  more,  and  lasting  joys  receive.*'— Massky.] 

a  I**  If  thou  have  a  (Ur  wife,  and  a  poor  one ;  If  thine  own 
calatff  be  not  great,  assure  thyself  that  love  abideth  not  with 
want ;  for  she  Is  the  companion  of  plenty  and  honour." — Sir 
W.  RAi.Kion.] 


And  now  at  rixty,  that  pert  dame  to  see, 
Of  all  thy  savings  mistress,  and  of  thee ; 
Now  will  the  lads,  remembering  insults  past, 
Cry,  "  What,  the  wise  one  in  the  trap  at  last  T 

Fiel  Nathan!  fie  I  to  let  an  artftil  Jade 
llie  dose  recesses  of  thine  heart  invade ;  * 
What  grievous  pangs  I  what  suffering  she  'U  impart  I 
And  fill  with  anguish  that  rebellious  heart ; 
For  thou  wilt  strive  incessantly,  in  vain, 
By  threatening  speech  thy  freedom  to  regain : 
But  she  for  conquest  married,  nor  will  prove 
A  dupe  to  thee,  thine  anger  or  thy  love  ; 
Clamorous  her  tongue  will  be : — of  either  sex, 
She  *11  gather  friends  around  thee  and  perplex 
Thy  doubtful  soul ; — ^thy  money  she  will  waste 
In  the  vain  ramblings  of  a  vulgar  taste ; 
And  wHl  be  hi^py  to  exert  her  power, 
In  every  eye,  in  Uiine,  at  every  hour. 

Then  wilt  thou  bluster — **  No  !  I  will  not  rest, 
<*  And  see  consumed  each  shilling  of  my  chest : " 
Thou  wilt  be  vaUant— "  When  thy  cousins  caU, 
**  I  will  abuse  and  shut  my  door  on  all :" 
Thou  wilt  be  cruel  I — ^**  What  the  law  allows, 
'*  That  be  thy  portion,  my  ungratefUl  spouse  I 
**  Nor  other  shillings  shalt  thou  then  receive ; 
"  And  when  I  die— What  I  may  I  this  believe  ? 
"  Are  these  true  tender  tears  ?  and  does  my  Kitty 

grieve? 
"  Ah  I  crafty  vixen,  thine  old  man  has  fears ; 
**  But  weep  no  more  !  I  'm  melted  by  thy  tears ; 
^*  Spare  but  my  money ;  thou  shalt  rule  me  still, 
"  And  see  thy  cousins : — there !  I  bum  the  will." 

Thus,  with  example  sad,  our  year  began, 
A  wanton  vixen  and  a  weary  man ; 
'*  But  had  this  tale  in  other  guise  been  told," 
Toung  let  the  lover  be,  the  lady  old, 
And  that  disparity  of  years  shall  prove 
No  bane  of  peace,  although  some  bar  to  love  : 
'T  is  not  the  worst,  our  nuptial  ties  among. 
That  joins  the  ancient    bride  and    bridegroom 

young  ;— 
Toung  wives,  like  changing  winds,  their  power 

display 
By  shifting  points  and  varying  day  by  day  ; 
Now  zephyrs  mild,  now  whirlwinds  in  their  force. 
They  sometimes  speed,  but  often  thwart  our  course ; 
And  much  experienced  should  that  pilot  be. 
Who  sails  with  them  on  life's  tempestuous  sea. 
But  like  a  trade-wind  is  the  ancient  dame, 
Mild  to  your  wish  and  every  day  the  same  ; 
Steady  as  time,  no  sudden  squaUs  you  fear, 
But  set  full  sail  and  vrith  assurance  steer ; 
Till  every  danger  in  your  way  be  past. 
And  then  she  gently,  mildly  breathes  her  last ; 
Rich  you  arrive,  in  port  awhile  remain, 
And  for  a  second  venture  sail  again. 

For  this,  blithe  Donald  southward  made  his  way. 
And  left  the  lasses  on  the  banks  of  Tay  *, 


»  [Original  edition  :— 

Fie,  Nathan  I  tie !  to  let  a  sprighUy  Jade 

Leer  on  thy  bed,  then  ssk  thee  hou  't  was  made, 

And  lingering  walk  around  at  head  and  feet, 

To  see  my  nightly  comforts  all  complete ; 

Then  waiting  seek— nor  what  she  said  she  sought. 

And  bid  a  penny  for  her  msster's  thought.] 
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Him  to  a  neighbouring  garden  fortune  sent, 
Whom  we  beheld,  aspiringly  content : 
Patient  and  mild  he  sought  the  dame  to  please, 
Who  ruled  the  kitchen  and  who  bore  the  keys. 
Fair  Lucy  first,  the  laundry's  grace  and  pride, 
With  smiles  and  gracious  looks,  her  fortune  tried ; 
But  aU  in  vain  she  praised  his  "  pawky  eyne,"  * 
Where  never  fondness  was  for  Lucy  seen : 
Him  the  mild  Susan,  boast  of  dairies,  loyed, 
And  found  him  civil,  cautious  and  unmoved : 
From  many  a  fragrant  simple,  Catherine's  skill 
Drew  oil  and  essence  from  the  boiling  still ; 
But  not  her  warmth,  nor  all  her  winning  ways. 
From  his  cool  phlegm  could  Donald's  spirit  raise  : 
Of  beauty  heedless,  with  the  merry  mute, 
To  Mistress  Dobson  he  preferr'd  his  suit ; 
There  proved  his  service,  there  address'd  his  vows, 
And    saw   her   mistress, — ^friend, — protectress, — 

spouse; 
A  butler  now,  he  thanks  his  powerful  bride. 
And,  like  her  keys,  keeps  constant  at  her  side. 

Next  at  our  altar  stood  a  luckless  pair. 
Brought  by  strong  passions  and  a  warrant  there  ; 
By  long  rent  cloiJc,  hung  loosely,  strove  the  bride, 
From  every  eye,  what  idl  perceived,  to  hide. 
While  the  boy-bridegroom,  shuffling  in  his  pace, 
Now  hid  awhile  and  then  exposed  his  face ; 
As  shame  alternately  with  anger  strove. 
The  brain  confused  with  muddy  ale,  to  move 
In  haste  and  stammering  he  perform'd  his  part, 
And  look'd  the  rage  that  rankled  in  his  heart ; 
(So  will  each  lover  inly  curse  his  fate, 
Too  soon  made  happy  and  made  wise  too  late :) 
I  saw  his  features  take  a  savage  gloom. 
And  deeply  threaten  for  the  days  to  come. 
Low  spake  the  lass,  and  lisp'd  and  minced  the 

while, 
Look'd  on  the  lad,  and  fetintly  tried  to  smile  ; 
With  soften'd  speech  and  himibled  tone  she  strove 
To  stir  the  embers  of  departed  love  : 
While  he,  a  tyrant,  frowning  walk'd  before. 
Felt  the.  poor  purse,  and  sought  the  public  door, 
She  sadly  following,  in  submission  went. 
And  saw  the  final  shilling  foully  spent ; 
Then  to  her  father's  hut  the  pair  withdrew. 
And  bade  to  love  and  comfort  long  adieu  !  ^ 

Ah !  fly  temptation,  youth,  refrain  I  refrain ! 

I  preadi  for  ever ;  but  I  preach  in  vain  ! 

Two  siunmers  since,  I  saw  at  Lammas  Fair 
The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  blossom'd  there. 
When  Phabe  Datoson  gaily  oross'd  the  Green, 
In  haste  to  see  and  happy  to  be  seen : 
Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw  admired ; 
Courteous  though  coy,  and  gentle  though  retired  ; 
The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  display'd. 
And  ease  of  heart  her  every  look  convey'd  j 
A  native  skill  her  simple  robes  express'd. 
As  with  untutor'd  elegance  she  dress'd ; 
The  lads  around  admired  so  foir  a  sight. 
And  Phcebe  felt,  and  felt  she  gave,  delight. 


*  [**  Pawky,  u  applied  to  the  ey<s  •ignifiet  wanton.'* — 
Jamiksom.j 

»  [**  The  above  picture  la,  we  think,  perfect  in  this  style  of 
drawing.**'  Jarrai  y.] 


Admirers  soon  of  every  age  she  gain'd, 

Her  beauty  won  them  and  her  worth  retain'd ; 

Envy  itself  could  no  contempt  display. 

They  wish'd  her  well,  whom  yet  they  wish'd  away. 

Correct  in  thought,  she  judged  a  servant's  place 

Preserved  a  rustic  beauty  from  disgrace ; 

But  yet  on  Sunday-eve,  in  freedom's  hour. 

With  secret  joy  she  felt  that  beauty's  power, 

When  some  proud  bliss  upon  the  heart  would  steal. 

That,  poor  or  rich,  a  beauty  still  must  feeL 

At  length  the  youth  ordain'd  to  move  her  breast, 
Before  the  swains  with  bolder  spirit  press'd ; 
With  looks  less  timid  made  his  passion  known, 
And  pleased  by  manners  most  unlike  her  own ; 
Loud  though  in  love,  and  confident  though  young ; 
Fierce  in  his  air,  and  voluble  of  tongue ; 
By  trade  a  tailor,  though,  in  scorn  of  trade. 
He  served  the  'Squire,  and  brush'd  the  coat  he 

made. 
Tet  now,  would  Phoebe  her  consent  afford. 
Her  slave  alone,  again  he  'd  mount  the  board ; 
With  her  should  years  of  growing  love  be  spent, 
And  growing  wealth ; — she  sigh'd  and  look'd  con- 
sent. 

Now,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  'cross  the 
green, 
(Seen  by  but  few,  and  blushing  to  be  seen — 
Dejected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid,) 
Led  by  the  lover,  walk'd  the  silent  maid ; 
Slow  through  the  meadows  roved  they,  many  a  mile, 
Toy'd  by  each  bank,  and  trifled  at  each  stile  ; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view. 
And  highly  colour'd  what  he  strongly  drew, 
The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  fears, 
Dimm'd  the  false  prospect  with  prophetic  tears. — 
Thus  pass'd  th'  allotted  hours,  till  lingering  late. 
The  lover  loiter'd  at  the  master's  gate  ; 
There  he  pronounced  adieu  !  and  yet  would  stay. 
Till  chidden — soothed — entreated — ^forced  away  ; 
He  would  of  coldness,  though  indulged,  complain. 
And  oft  retire,  and  oft  return  again ; 
When,  if  his  teasing  vex'd  her  gentle  mind. 
The  grief  assumed,  compell'd  her  to  be  kind  t 
For  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness  crave. 
That  she  resented  first,  and  then  forgave ; 
And  to  his  grief  and  penance  yielded  more 
Than  his  presumption  had  required  before.* 

Ah  !  fly  temptation,  youth ;  refrain !  refrain ! 

Each  yielding  maid  and  each  presuming  swain ! 

Lo !  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black. 
And  torn  green  gown  loose  hanging  at  her  back. 
One  who  an  infant  in  her  arms  sustains, 
And  seems  in  patience  striving  with  her  pains ; 
Pinch'd  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread. 
Whose  cares  are  growing  and  whose  hopes  are  fled  ; 
Pale  her  parch'd  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low. 
And  tears  unnoticed  from  their  channels  flow ; 
Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 
Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  she  *s  calm  again  ; — 
Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes, 
And  every  step  with  cautious  terror  makes ; 


<  [**  This  ii  the  taking  side  of  the  pictoxe  :  at  the  end  <it 
two  years  comes  the  reirerse.  Nothing  can  be  more  bmrhii^ 
than  the  quiet  snffering  and  solitary  hysterics  of  this  tU-lkM 
young  woman."— Jkffrxy.] 
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For  not  alone  that  In&nt  in  her  anna, 

But  nearer  cause,  her  anxious  soul  alarms. 

With  water  burthen*d,  then  she  picks  her  way, 

Slowly  and  cautious,  in  the  clinging  clay ; 

Till,  hi  mid-green,  she  trusts  a  place  unsound, 

And  deeply  plunges  in  th'  adhesive  ground  ; 

Thence,  but  with  pain,  her  slender  foot  she  takes, 

While  hope  the  mind  as  strength  the  frame  forsakes: 

For  when  so  foil  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows, 

Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantly  o*erflows. 

And  now  her  path,  but  not  her  peace,  she  gains, 

Safe  from  her  task,  but  shivering  with  her  pains  ; 

Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door, 

And  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor. 

She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits. 

And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits : 

In  vain  they  come,  she  feels  the  inflating  £n*ief, 

That  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief; 

That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distress'd. 

Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  repress'd. 

The  neighbour-matron  leaves  her  wheel  and  flies 

With  all  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies  ; 

Unfee'd,  the  calls  of  Nature  she  obeys. 

Not  led  by  profit,  not  allur'd  by  praise ; 

And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease, 

She  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace. 

Friend  of  distress  I  the  mourner  feels  thy  aid ; 
She  cannot  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  paid. 

But  who  this  child  of  weakness,  want,  and  care  ? 
'T  is  Phabe  Dawson,  pride  of  Lammas  Fair ; 
Who  took  her  lover  for  his  sparkling  eyes, 
Expressions  warm,  and  love-inspiring  lies : 
Compassion  first  assaiPd  her  gentle  heart. 
For  all  his  suffering,  all  his  bosom's  smart : 
^*  And  then  his  prayers !  they  would  a  savage  move, 
"  And  win  the  coldest  of  the  sex  to  love :" — 
But  ah  1  too  soon  his  looks  success  declared, 
Too  late  her  loss  the  marriage-rite  repair'd  ; 
The  faithless  flatterer  then  his  vows  forgot, 
A  captious  tyrant  or  a  noisy  sot : 
If  present,  railing,  till  he  saw  her  pain'd  ; 
If  absent,  spending  what  their  labours  gain'd  ; 
Till  that  fair  form  in  want  and  sickness  pined. 
And  hope  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mind. 
Then  fly  temptation,  youth ;  resist,  refrain  I 
Nor  let  me  preach  for  ever  and  in  vain  !  ' 

Next  came  a  well-dress'd  pair,  who  left  their 
coach, 
■   And  made,  in  long  procession,  slow  approach ; 
,'   For  this  gay  bride  had  many  a  female  friend, 
And  youths  were  there,  this  favoured  youth  t' 
attend: 


f  [The  tale  of  PhoBbe  Dawson,  as  the  preflice  (tmtSt  p.  99) 
•bowB,  was  one  of  the  pasta^ea  in  the  Parish  Reffiater  which 
moat  interested  Mr.  Fox  on  his  death-bed.  The  Monthly 
Review  of  1807  ofaaervea : — "The  circamstance  stated  in  the 
prefaee  to  thia  poem,  would,  in  oar  minds,  communicate  a 
high  degree   or   interest  to  compositions  tu  Inferior   in 

aoality  to  those  now  before  ns.  It  b  no  mean  panegyric  on  a 
terary  eflfort,  that  it  could  at  any  period  of  his  life  command 
the  applanae  of  Mr.  Fox ;  but,  to  have  amused  and  occupied 
the  palnAal  leisure  of  his  last  illness,  is  aa  honourable  to  the 
powers  aa  ft  must  be  delightful  to  the  feelinniof  the  author. 
If  the  benntifhl  dramaa  of  Terence  derive  an  additional  power 
of  pleaidng,  from  our  knowledge  that  they  were  sanctioned 
bv  the  approbation  and  aaristance  of  Sdpio  and  Laelius,  Eng- 
will  feel  a  similar  predilection  for  works  that  have 


Silent,  nor  wanting  due  respect,  the  crowd 
Stood  humbly  round,  and  gratulation  bow'd  ; 
But  not  that  silent  crowd,  in  wonder  fix'd, 
Not  numerous  friends,  who  praise  and  envy  mix'd, 
Nor  nymphs  attending  near  to  swell  the  pride 
Of  one  more  fair,  the  ever-smiling  bride  ; 
Nor  that  gay  bride,  adom'd  with  every  grace, 
Nor  love  nor  joy  triumphant  in  her  face, 
Could  firom  the  youth's  sad  signs  of  sorrow  chase : 
Why  didst  thou  grieve  ?  wealth,  pleasure,  freedom 

thine; 
Yex'd  it  thy  soul,  that  freedom  to  resign  ? 
Spake  Scandal  truth  ?  **  Thou  didst  not  then  intend 
"  So  soon  to  bring  thy  wooing  to  an  end  ?" 
Or,  was  it,  as  our  prating  rustics  say. 
To  end  as  soon,  but  in  a  different  way  ? 
'Tis  told  thy  Phillis  is  a  skilful  dame. 
Who  play'd  uniigured  with  the  dangerous  flame ; 
That,  while,  like  Lovelace,  thou  thy  coat  display'd, 
And  hid  the  snare  for  her  affection  laid. 
Thee,  with  her  net,  she  found  the  means  to  catch. 
And  at  the  amorous  see-saw  won  the  match  :  ^ 
Tet  others  tell,  the  Captain  flx'd  thy  doubt ; 
He  'd  call  thee  brother,  or  he  'd  call  thee  out : — 
But  rest  the  motive — all  retreat  too  late, 
Joy  like  thy  bride's  should  on  thy  brow  have  sate ; 
The  deed  had  then  appear'd  thine  own  intent, 
A  glorious  day,  by  gracious  fortune  sent. 
In  each  revolving  year  to  be  in  triumph  spent. 
Then  in  few  weeks  that  cloudy  brow  had  been 
Without  a  wonder  or  a  whisper  seen  ; 
And  none  had  been  so  weak  as  to  inquire, 
"Why  pouts  my  Lady?" "'or  "Why  frowns  the 

Squire  ?" 

How  fair  these'names,  how  much  unlike  they  look 
To  all  the  blurr'd  subscriptions  in  my  book  : 
The  bridegroom's  letters  stand  in  row  above. 
Tapering  yet  stout,  like  pine-trees  in  his  grove  ; 
While  free  and  fine  the  bride's  appear  beloW, 
As  light  and  slender  as  her  jasmines  grow. 
Mark  now  in  what  confosion  stoop  or  stand 
The  crooked  scrawls  of  many  a  clownish  hand ; 
Now  out,  now  in,  they  droop,  they  fall,  they  rise, 
Like  raw  recruits  drawn  forth  for  exercise  ; 
Ere  yet  reform'd  and  modell'd  by  the  drill. 
The  free-bom  legs  stand  striding  as  they  will. 

Much  have  I  tried  to  guide  the  fist  along. 
But  still  the  blunderers  placed   their  blottings 

wrong: 
Behold  these  marks  uncouth!  how  strange  that 

men 
Who  guide  the  plough,  should  fail  to  guide  the 

pen : 


received  praise  and  improvement  from  the  aniu  sapientia  of 
the  most  amiable  among  the  great  men  recordeo  in  their 
history  ;"  and  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No. 
C,  aays,  **  The  last  piece  of  poetry  that  soothea  and  occupied 
the  dying  ear  of  Mr.  Fox,  was  Cnibbe's  tale  of  Phcpbe  Daw- 
son ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  offer  testimony,  not  more  equi- 
vocal, of  the  sincerity  of  Sir  Walter  Scotra  worahip  of  hia 
genina.  Crabbe's  poems  were  at  all  times  more  frequ«mtly  in 
is  hands  than  any  othei  work  whatever,  except  Shakspeare ; 
and  during  the  few  intervals  after  hia  return  to  Abbotsfoid, 
In  1832,  when  he  waa  sufficiently  faimaelf  to  ask  his  fkmily  to 
read  aloud  to  him,  the  only  books  he  ever  called  for  were  hia 
Bible  and  his  Crabbe."] 

B  Clariau^  vol.  vii. :  Lovelace's  Letters. 
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For  half  a  mile  the  Airroiirs  even  lie ; 
For  half  an  inch  the  letters  stand  awry ; — 
Our  peasants,  strong  and  sturdy  in  the  field, 
Cannot  these  arms  of  idle  students  wield  : 
Like  them,  in  feudal  days,  their  valiant  lords 
Besign'd  the  pen  and  grasp'd  their  conqu'ring 

swords; 
They  to  robed  clerks  and  poor  dependent  men 
Left  the  U^t  duties  of  the  peaceful  pen ; 
Nor  to  their  ladies  wrote,  but  sought  to  prove. 
By  deeds  of  death,  their  hearts  were  fill*d  with  love. 
But  yet,  small  arts  have  charms  for  female  eyes ; 
Our  rustic  nymphs  the  beau  and  scholar  prise  ; 
Unlettered  swains  and  ploughmen  coarse  they  slight. 
For  those  who  dress,  and  amorous  scrolls  indite. 

For  Lucy  CoUins  happier  days  had  been, 
Had  Footman  Daniel  scom'd  his  native  green. 
Or  when  he  came  an  idle  coxcomb  down. 
Had  he  his  love  reserved  for  lass  in  town ; 
To  Stephen  Hill  she  then  had  pledged  her  truth, — 
A  sturdy,  sober,  kind,  unpolish'd  youth ; 
But  irom  the  day,  that  fatal  day  she  spied 
The  pride  of  Daniel,  Daniel  was  her  pride. 
In  all  concerns  was  Stephen  just  and  true ; 
But  coarse  his  doublet  was  and  patched  in  view. 
And  felt  his  stockings  were,  and  blacker  than  his 

shoe; 
While  Daniel's  linen  all  was  fine  and  fidr,— 
His  master  wore  it,  and  he  deign'd  to  wear : 
(To  wear  his  livery,  some  respect  might  prove ; 
To  wear  his  linen,  must  be  sign  of  love  :)  * 

Blue  was  his  coat,  unsoU*d  by  spot  or  stain ; 
His  hose  were  silk,  his  shoes  of  Spanish  grain ; 
A  silver  knot  his  breadth  of  shoulder  bore ; 
A  diamond  buckle  blazed  his  breast  before — 
Diamond  he  swore  it  was !  and  showed  it  as  he  swore ; 
Rings  on  his  fingers  shone ;  his  milk-white  hand 
Could  pick-tooth  case  and  box  for  snuff  command : 
And  thus,  with  clouded  cane,  a  fop  complete, 
He  stalk'd,  the  jest  and  glory  of  the  street. 
Join'd  with  these  powers,  he  could  so  sweetly  sing. 
Talk  with  such  toss,  and  saunter  with  such  swing ; 
Laugh  with  such  glee,  and  trifle  with  such  art, 
That  Lucy's  promise  fiul'd  to  shield  her  heart. 

Stephen,  meantime,  to  ease  his  amorous  cares, 
Fix*d  his  ftill  mind  upon  his  farm's  affoirs ; 
Two  pigs,  a  cow,  and  wethers  half  a  score. 
Increased  his  stock,  and  still  he  look'd  for  more. 
He,  for  his  acres  few,  so  duly  paid, 
That  yet  more  acres  to  his  lot  were  laid ; 
Till  our  chaste  nymphs  no  longer  felt  disdain. 
And  prudent  matrons  praised  the  frugal  swain ; 
Who  thriving  well,  through  many  a  fruitful  year. 
Now  clothed  himself  anew,  and  acted  overseer. 

Just  then  poor  Lucy,  from  her  friend  in  town 
Fled  in  pure  fear,  and  came  a  beggar  down ; 
Trembling,  at  Stephen's  door  she  knock'd  for 

bread,— 
Was  chidden  first,  next  pitied,  and  then  fed  ; 
Then  sat  at  Stephen's  board,  then  shared  in  Ste- 
phen's bed : 
AU  hope  of  marriage  lost  in  her  disgrace,      ' 
He  mourns  a  flame  revived,  and  she  a  love  of  lace. 


*  [Lnlgi  Gtlvanl,  profenor  of  experimental  philoaophy  at 
Bokfna,  from  whom  Oalnmim  takw  its  name,  died  In  1798.] 


Now  to  be  wed  a  well-match'd  couple  came ; 
Twice  had  old  Lodge  been  tied,  and  twice  the  dame ; 
Tottering  they  came  and  toying,  (odious  scene  !) 
And  fond  and  simple,  as  they  'd  always  been. 
Children  from  wedlock  we  by  laws  restrain  ; 
Why  not  prevent  them  when  they  're  such  again? 
Why  not  forbid  the  doting  souls  to  prove 
Th'  indecent  fondling  of  preposterous  love  ? 
In  spite  of  prudence,  uncoutroll'd  by  shame. 
The  amorous  senior  woos  the  toothless  dame, 
Relating  idly,  at  the  closing  eve. 
The  youthful  follies  he  disdains  to  leave ; 
Till  youthful  follies  wake  a  transient  fire, 
When  arm  in  arm  they  totter  and  retire. 

So  a  fond  pair  of  solemn  birds,  all  day 
Blink  in  their  seat  and  doze  the  hours  away ; 
Then  by  the  moon  awaken'd,  forth  they  move, 
And  fHght  the  songsters  with  their  cheerless  love : 
So  two  sear  trees,  dry,  stunted,  and  unsound. 
Each  other  catch,  when  dropping  to  the  ground  : 
Entwine   their  wither'd  arms  'gainst  wind  and 

weather. 
And  shake  their  leafless  heads  and  drop  together : 
So  two  c-old  limbs,  touch'd  by  Galvani's  wire,* 
Move  with  new  life,  and  feel  awaken'd  fire ; 
Quivering  awhile,  their  flaccid  forms  remain, 
Then  turn  to  cold  torpidity  again. 

"  But  ever  fit>wns  your  Hymen  ?  man  and  maid, 
"  Are  all  repenting,  suffering,  or  betray'd  ?  " 
Forbid  it.  Love  I  we  have  our  couples  here 
Who  hail  the  day  in  each  revolving  year : 
These  are  with  us,  as  in  the  world  around ; 
They  are  not  frequent,  but  they  may  be  found. 

Our  farmers  too,  what  though  they  fail  to  prove. 
In  Hymen's  bonds,  the  tenderest  slaves  of  love, 
(Nor,  like  those  pairs  whom  sentiment  unites. 
Feel  they  the  fervour  of  the  mind's  delights ;) 
Yet  coarsely  kind  and  comfortably  gay. 
They  heap  the  board  and  hail  the  happy  day : 
And  though  the  bride,  now  freed  frtMn  school,  ad- 
mits. 
Of  pride  implanted  there,  some  transient  fits ; 
Tet  soon  she  casts  her  girlish  flights  aside. 
And  in  substantial  blessings  rest  her  pride. 
No  more  she  moves  in  measured  steps ;  no  mo^e 
Runs,  with  bewilder'd  ear,  her  music  o'er ; 
No  more  recites  her  French  the  hinds  among. 
But  chides  her  maidens  in  her  mother-tongue ; 
Her  tambour-frame  she  leaves  and  diet  spare. 
Plain  work  and  plenty  with  her  house  to  share ; 
Till,  all  her  varnish  lost  in  few  short  years. 
In  all  her  worth  the  farmer's  wife  appears. 

Yet  not  the  ancient  kind ;  nor  she  who  gave 
Her  soul  to  gain — a  mistress  and  a  slave : 
Who,  not  to  sleep  allow'd  the  needfU  time ; 
To  whom  repose  was  loss,  and  sport  a  crime ; 
Who,  in  her  meanest  room  (and  all  were  mean), 
A  noisy  drudge,  fh>m  mom  till  night  was  seen ;  — 
But  she,  the  daughter,  boasts  a  decent  room. 
Adorned  with  carpet,  formed  in  Wilton's  loom ; 
Fair  prints  along  the  paper'd  wall  are  spread ; 
There,  Werter  sees  the  sportive  childroa  fed,^ 
And  Charlotte,  here,  bewails  her  lover  dead. 


10  ["  I  law  rix   children,  all   lumping   roawl        ,        ^ 
woman,  very  elegantly  shaped,  and  dreaed  In  a  plain  VhlM 
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'T  is  here,  assembled,  while  in  space  apart 
Their  husbands,  drinking,  warm  the  opening  heart, 
Our  neighbouring  dames,  on  festal  days,  unite. 
With   tongues  more  fluent  and   with  hearts  as 

Ught; 
Theirs  is  that  art,  which  English  wives  alone 
Profess — a  boast  and  privilege  their  own ; 
An  art  it  is  where  each  at  once  attends 
To  all,  and  claims  attention  from  her  friends. 
When  they  engage  the  tongue,  the  eye,  the  ear, 
Reply  when  listening,  and  when  speaking  hear : 
The  ready  converse  knows  no  dull  delays, 
^  But  double  are   the  pains,  and  double  be  the 

praise.** " 
Tet  not  to  those  alone  who  bear  command 
Heaven  gives  a  heart  to  hail  the  marriage  band ; 
Among  tiieir  servants,  we  the  pairs  can  show. 
Who  much  to  love  and  more  to  prudence  owe  : 
Reuben  and  Rctchel,  though  as  found  as  doves, 
Were  yet  discreet  and  cautious  in  their  loves ; 
Nor  would  attend  to  Cupid's  wild  commands, 
Till  cool  reflection  bade  them  join  their  hands : 
When  both  were  poor,  they  thought  it  argued  ill 
Of  hasty  love  to  make  them  poorer  still ; 
Year  after  year,  with  savings  long  laid  by. 
They  bought  the  fUture  dwelling's  full  supply ; 
Her  frugal  fancy  cull'd  the  smaller  ware, 
The  weightier  purchase  ask*d  her  Reuben's  care ; 
Together  then  their  last  year's  gain  they  threw. 
And  lo !  an  auctioned  bed,  with  curtains  neat  and 

new. 
Thus  both,  as  prudence  counsell'd,  wisely  stay'd, 
And  cheerful  then  the  calls  of  Love  obey'd : 
What  if,  when  Rachael  gave  her  hand,  't  was  one 
Embrown'd  by  Winter's  ice  and  Simimer*s  sun  ? 
What  if,  in  Reuben's  hair  the  female  eye 
Usurping  grey  among  the  black  could  spy  ? 
What  if,  in  both,  life's  bloomy  flush  was  lost. 
And  their  full  autumn  felt  the  meUowing  fh>st  ? 
Yet  time,  who  blow*d  the  rose  of  youth  away, 
Had  left  the  vigorous  stem  without  decay ; 
Like  those  tall  elms  in  Farmer  Frankford's  ground, 
They'll  grow  no  more, — ^but   all  their  growth  Is 

sound; 
By  time  eonfirm*d  and  rooted  in  the  land, 
The  storms  they  *ve  stood,  still  promise  they  shall 

stand. 

These  are  the  happier  pairs,  their  life  has  rest. 
Their  hopes  are  strong,  their  humble  portion  blest. 
While  those  more  rash  to  hasty  marriage  led, 
Lament  th*  impatience  which  now  stints  their 

bread: 
When  such  their  union,  years  their  cares  increase. 
Their  love  grows  colder,  and  their  pleasures  cease ; 
In  health  just  fed,  in  sickness  just  relieved ; 
By  hardships  harass'd  and  by  children  grieved ; 
In  petty  quarrels  and  in  peevish  strife 
The  once  fond  couple  waste  the  spring  of  life ; 
But  when  to  age  mature  those  children  grown. 
Find  hopes  and  homes  and  hardships  of  their  own, 
The  harass'd  couple  feel  their  lingering  woes 
Receding  slowly,  till  they  find  repose. 


gown  with  pink  ribands.    She  had  a  brown  loaf  in  b«r  hand, 
and  vaa  oitting  aUoes  of  braad  and  batter,  which  abe  diatri- 


Complaints  and  murmurs  then  are  laid  aside, 
(By  reason  these  subdued,  and  those  by  pride  ;) 
And,  taught  by  care,  the  patient  man  and  wife 
Agree  to  share  the  bitter-sweet  of  life ; 
(Life  that  has  sorrow  much  and  sorrow's  cure, 
Where  they  who  most  eiyoy  shall  much  endure :) 
Their  rest,  their  labours,  duties,  8ufl*erings,  prayers, 
Compose  the  soul,  and  fit  it  for  its  cares ; 
Their  graves  before  them  and  their  griefb  behind, 
Have  each  a  med'eine  for  the  rustic  mind ; 
Nor  has  he  care  to  whom  his  wealth  shall  go, 
Or  who  shall  labour  with  his  spade  and  hoe ; 
But  as  he  lends  the  strength  that  yet  remains, 
And  some  dead  neighbour  on  his  bier  sustains, 
(One  with  whom  oft  he  whirl'd  the  bounding  flail, 
Toss'd  the  broad  coit,  or  took  th*  inspiring  ale,) 
"  For  me,"  (he  meditates,)  "  shall  soon  be  done 
**  This  friendly  duty,  when  my  race  be  run ; 
'•*'  'T  was  first  in  trouble  as  in  error  pass'd, 
^^  Dark  clouds  and  stormy  cares  whole  years  o'er- 

cast, 
'■'•  But  calm  my  setting  day,  and  sunshine  smiles  at 

last: 
**  My  vices  punish'd  and  my  follies  spent, 
"  Not  loth  to  die,  but  yet  to  live  content, 
"  I  rest  :'* — then  casting  on  the  grave  his  eye, 
His  firiend  compels  a  tear,  and  his  own  griefs  a  sigh. 

Last  on  my  list  appears  a  match  of  love, 
And  one  of  virtue ; — happy  may  it  prove ! — 
Sir  Edward  Archer  is  an  amorous  knight, 
And  maidens  chaste  and  lovely  shun  his  sight ; 
His  bailiff^s  daughter  suited  much  his  taste. 
For  Fanny  Price  was  lovely  and  was  chaste ; 
To  her  the  Knight  with  gentle  looks  drew  near. 
And  timid  voice  assumed  to  banish  fear : — 

'*  Hope  of  my  life,  dear  sovereign  of  my  breast, 
"  Which,  since  I  knew  thee,  knows  not  joy  nor 

rest; 
"  Know,  thou  art  all  that  my  delighted  eyes, 
"  My  fondest  thoughts,  my  proudest  wishes  prize ; 
"  And  is  that  bosom— (what  on  earth  so  fair  I) 
^*  To  cradle  some  coarse  peasant's  sprawling  heir, 
'•''  To  be  that  pillow  which  some  surly  swain 
'*  May  treat  with  scorn  and  agonise  with  pain  ? 
"  Art  thou,  sweet  maid,  a  ploughman's  wants  to 

share, 
"  To  dread  his  insult,  to  support  his  care ; 
"  To  hear  his  follies,  his  contempt  to  prove, 
"  And  (oh !  the  torment !)  to  endure  his  love ; 
^*  Till  want  and  deep  regret  those  charms  destroy, 
"  That  time  would  spare,  if  time  were  pass'd  in 

joy? 

'*  With  him,  in  varied  pains,  fh>m  mom  till  night, 
*'  Your    hours    shall    pass ;    yourself   a  ruffian's 

right; 
"  Your  softest  bed  shall  be  the  knotted  wool ; 
"  Your  purest  drink' the  waters  of  the  pool ; 
"  Your  sweetest  food  will  but  your  life  sustain, 
"  And  your  best  pleasure  be  a  rest  from  pain ; 
"  While,  through  each  year,  as  health  and  strength 

abate, 
"  You  11  weep  your  woes  and  wonder  at  your  fate ; 


iU  little  hand*,"  &c.  Sec— Wkrtir.] 
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"  And  cry, '  Behold,'  as  life's  last  cares  come  on, 
'*  *'  My  burthens  growing  when  my  strength  is 

gone.' 
'*  Now  turn  with  me,  and  all  the  young  desire, 
**  That  taste  can  form,  that  fancy  can  require ; 
*^  All  that  excites  enjoyment,  or  procures 
"  Wealth,  health,  respect,  delight,  and  love,  are 

yours: 
*^  Sparkling,  in  cups  of  gold,  your  wines  shall  flow, 
"  Grace  that  fair  hand,  in  that  dear  bosom  glow ; 
'*  Fruits  of  each  clime,  and  flowers,  through  all  the 

year, 
"  Shall  on  your  walls  and  in  your  walks  appear : 
*'  Where  all  beholding,  shall  your  praise  repeat, 
**  No  fruit  so  tempting  and  no  flower  so  sweet : 
<«  The  softest  carpets  in  your  rooms  shall  lie, 
*^  Pictures  of  happiest  love  shall  meet  your  eye, 
"  And  tallest  mirrors,  reaching  to  the  floor, 
"  Shall  show  you  all  the  object  I  adore ; 
"  Who,  by  the  hands  of  wealth  and  fashion  dress'd, 
*'  By  slaves  attended  and  by  friends  caress'd, 
"  Shall  move,  a  wonder,  through  the  public  ways, 
"  And  hear  the  whispers  of  adoring  praise. 
**  Tour   female    friends,   though    gayest  of  the 

*^  Shall  see  you  happy,  and  shall,  sighing,  say, 
"  While  smother'd  envy  rises  in  the  breast, — 
'* '  Oh  I  that  we  lived  so  beauteous  and  so  blest  I ' 
"  Come,  then,  my  mistress,  and  my  wife ;  for 
she, 
"  Who  trusts  my  honour  is  the  wife  for  me ; 
**  Tour  slave,  your  husband,  and  your  friend  em- 
ploy 
<*  In  search  of  pleasures  we  may  both  eigoy." 
To  this  the  Damsel,  meekly  firm,  replied  : 
"  My  mother  loved,  was  married,  toil'd,  and  died  ; 
*'With  Joys,  she'd  grieft,  had  troubles  in  her 

course, 
"  But  not  one  grief  was  pointed  by  remorse  : 
"  My  mind  is  flz'd,  to  Heaven  I  resign, 
*'  And  be  her  love,  her  life,  her  comforts  mine." 
Tyrants  have  wept;  and  those  with  hearts  of 
steel. 
Unused  the  anguish  of  the  heart  to  heal. 
Have  yet  the  transient  power  of  virtue  known, 
And  felt  th'  imparted  joy  promote  their  own. 

Our  Knight  relenting,  now  befriends  a  youth, 
Who  to  the  yielding  m^d  had  vow'd  his  truth  ; 
And  finds  in  that  &ir  deed  a  sacred  joy. 
That  will  not  perish,  and  that  cannot  cloy ; — 
A  Uving  joy,  that  shall  its  spirits  keep. 
When  every  beauty  fiuies,  and  all  the  passions 
sleep. 


1  [<*  That  man  who  feareth  not  the  fickle  fttea  aatxawe. 
The  viMg0  grim  of  Aeheront  whoae  eyea  yet  nerer 

•aw, 
That  petwn  it  a  piiaoe'a  peert,  and  like  the  goda 
in  might."  Nbwton,  1581.] 

*  i**  There  it  nodiing  in  Uatory,"  taya  Addiwm.  **  which  k 
ao  improring  to  the  reader  at  Uioae  aeooantt  which  we  meet 
with  of  the  deatha  of  emine 


r  eminent  peraona,  and  of  their  behaviocur 
ton.  I  mav  alao  add,  that  thete  are  no 
eh  affect  ana  pleaae  the  reader  in  ao  aen* 


Mngie  drcwmatance  in  tbe  atory  of  any  penon,  whidi 
can  poatibly  be  the  caae  of  erery  one  who  readt  it.  Iiie  ge- 
neral, Um  ttafeaman,  or  the  philoaopher,  are,  poriiapt,  cba- 
raeten  whidi  we  may  nerer  act  in ;  oat  toe  dying  man  ia  one 


tthatdreadfU 

parit  In  hiatory  which  

•ible  a  manner.    The  reaaon  I  take  to  be  thit :  there  it  no 
other  aincle  eircnmttance  in  the  atory  of  any  penon,  whidi 
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Qai  Tvltut  Acherontia  atri« 

Qui  Stygia  trittem,  non  trbtii,  videt,— 

Fu  ille  Kegi,  par  Saperit  erit. 

Snf  BCA  «• 


BURIALS. 


IVue  Oirlttian  Retignation  not  freqaently  to  beaeen— The 
Regiater  a  melancholy  Record — A  dying  Man,  who  at 
length  tenda  for  a  Prieat :  for  what  Pnrpoae  ?  antwered— 
Old  CoUett  of  the  Inn,  an  Inatance  of  Dr.  Young*!  dow- 
•udden  Death :  hia  Character  and  Conduet^-The  Mannen 
and  Management  of  the  l)^dow  6oe  :  hertoocetafbl  Atten- 
tion  to  Boaineaa :  her  Deoeaae  onexpected— the  Iniknt-Boy 
of  Gerard  Ablett  diea :  Reflectiona  on  hia  Death,  and  the 
Survivor  hit  Sitter^Twin—The  Funeral  of  the  deceaaed 
Lady  of  the  Manor  deaeribed :  her  neglected  Manaion :  Un- 
dertaker and  IVain :  the  Character  which  her  Moniunent 
will  hereafter  diaplay — Dorial  of  an  Ancient  Maiden :  aome 
farmer  drawback  on  her  Virgin  Fkme :  Deaeription  of  Iter 
Houte  and  Houtehold:  her  Manners,  Af^vriiensiont, 
Death— baac  Aahford,  a  virtnooa  Peaaant,  diea :  hit  manly 
Charaoter :  Reluctance  to  enter  the  Poor-Hooae ;  and  why 
— Miafixrtnne  and  Derangement  of  Intellect  in  Robin 
IHngley :  whence  they  proceeded :  he  it  not  rettiained  by 
Mitery  ftom  a  wandering  life :  bit  variont  retoma  to  hia 
Parith  :  hit  final  Return— Wife  of  Fkrmer  Fkankfoid  diea 
in  Prime  of  Life :  AflUction  in  Conaeqnence  of  aoch  Death : 
melancholy  View  of  Her  Houae,  See.  on  her  Familjr't  Re- 
tnm  ttom  her  Funeral :  Addrett  to  Sorrow— Leah  Conaina, 
a  Midwife:  her  Character;  and  aueoetiftil  Practice:  at 
length  oppoaed  by  Dr.  GUbb :  Oppoaition  in  the  Fkriah : 
Argument  of  the  Doctor ;  of  Leah :  her  FUlure  and  De- 
oeaae— Burial  of  Roger  Cuff,  a  Sailor :  hit  Enmity  to  hb 
Family ;  how  it  originated :— hit  Experiment  and  itt  Con- 
aequenoe— The  Regiater  tenninatet— A  Bell  heard:  Inquiry 
for  whom  ?  The  Sexton— Character  of  old  Dibble,  and  the 
five  Reetoit  whom  heaerved— Reflectiona^OMidaaioa. 

Thsre  was,  *i  is  said,  and  I  believe,  a  time 
When  humble  Christians  died  with  views  sabllme ; 
When  all  were  ready  for  their  faith  to  bleed. 
But  few  to  write  or  wrangle  for  their  ereed ; 
When  lively  Faith  upheld  the  sinking  heart, 
And  friends,  assured  to  meet,  prepai^ed  to  part ; 
When  Love  felt  hope,  when  Sorrow  grew  serene, 
And  all  was  comfort  in  the  death-bed  scene.* 

Alas  I  when  now  the  gloomy  king  they  wait, 
'T  is  weakness  yielding  to  resistless  fitte ; 
Like  wretched  men  upon  the  ocean  cast, 
They  labour  hard  and  struggle  to  the  last ; 


whom,  aooner  or  later,  we  ahall  certainly  reaemble.  It  law 
perhapa,  for  the  tame  kind  of  reaaon  that  1^  bookt  have  been 
ao  much  peruaed  at  Dr.  Sheriock't  Ditoonrte  upon  Death  ; 
though,  at  the  aame  time,  I  muat  own,  that  he  who  haa  not 
peraaed  thia  excellent  piece  haa  not  read  one  of  the  atiMigeat 
penuativet  to  a  rellgiout  life  that  ever  waa  written  in  anv 
Unguage.**- When  Addiaon  found  the  end  of  hit  own  naeAu 
life  approachlnff,  he  directed  hia  aon-in-hnr,  the  Eari  of  War- 
wick, to  be  caluid ;  and  when  the  young  lord  derived,  with 
great  tendemett,  to  hear  hia  laat  injunctiona,  told  him,  "  I 
nave  aent  fer  yon,  that  yon  may  aee  bow  aChrktian  can  dte.** 
In  TickelVa  beantif^  elegv  on  hit  friend  there  are  these  Uaen 
in  allurion  to  thia  moving  int 


'  He  taught  ut  how  to  live ;  and  oh  I  too  high 
The  ptiee  of  knowledge  I  taught  at  how  to  die.*^ 
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**  Hope  against  hope,"  and  wildly  gaxe  around, 
In  search  of  help  that  never  shall  be  found : 
Nor,  till  the  last  strong  billow  stops  the  breath, 
Will  thej  beliere  them  in  the  jaws  of  Death ! 

When  these  my  Records  I  reflecting  read, 
And  find  what  ills  these  numerous  births  succeed ; 
What  powerful  griefs  these  nuptial  ties  attend ; 
With  what  regret  these  painful  journeys  end ; 
When  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  I  look, 
Mine  I  conceive  a  melancholy  book. 

Where  now  is  perfect  resignation  seen  ? 
Alas  I  it  is  not  on  the  village-green : — 
I  've  seldom  known,  though  I  have  often  read, 
Of  happy  peasants  on  their  dying-bed  ; 
Whose  looks  proclaimed  that  sunshine  of  the  breast, 
That  more  than  hope,  that  Heaven  itself  expressed. 

What  I  behold  are  feverish  fits  of  strife, 
'Twixt  fears  of  dying  and  desire  of  life : " 
Those  earthly  hopes,  that  to  the  last  endure ; 
Those  fears,  that  hopes  superior  &il  to  cure ; 
At  best  a  sad  submission  to  the  doom. 
Which,  turning  from  the  danger,  lets  it  come.^ 

Sick  lies  the  man,  bewilder'd,  lost,  afraid. 
His  spirits  vanquished  and  his  strength  decay*d ; 
No  hope  the  friend,  the  nurse,  the  doctor  lend — 
^  Call  then  a  priest,  and  fit  him  for  his  end." 
A  priest  is  calPd  ;  *t  is  now,  alas !  too  late. 
Death  enters  with  him  at  the  cottage-gate ; 
Or  time  allow'd — ^he  goes,  assured  to  find 
The  self-commending,  all-confiding  mind ; 
And  sighs  to  hear,  what  we  may  justly  call 
Death's  commons-place,  the  train  of  thought  in  all. 

*'  True  I  'm  a  sinner,'*  feebly  he  begins, 
"  But  trust  in  Mercy  to  forgive  my  sins :" 
(Such  cool  confession  no  past  crimes  excite  ! 
Such  claim  on  Mercy  seems  the  sinner's  right  I) 
**  I  know  mankind  are  frail,  that  God  is  just, 
**  And  pardons  those  who  in  his  mercy  trust ; 
*^  We  're  sorely  tempted  in  a  world  like  this — 
'*  An  men  have  done,  and  I  like  all,  amiss ; 
'*  But  now,  if  spared,  it  is  my  full  intent 
^*  On  all  the  past  to  ponder  and  repent : 
"  Wrongs  against  me  I  pardon  great  and  small, 
^  And  if  I  die,  I  die  in  peace  with  aU." 

His  merits  thus  and  not  his  sins  confess'd, 
He  speaks  his  hopes,  and  leaves  to  Heaven  the  rest. 
Alas !  are  these  the  prospects,  dull  aud  cold, 
That  dying  Christians  to  their  priests  unfold  ? 


s  [**  Sorely,  to  the  •inoere  believer,  death  would  be  an  ob- 
teet  of  denre  instead  of  dread,  were  it  not  tor  thoee  tiea — thoae 
heuVatrings  —by  which  we  are  attached  to  life.  Nor,  indeed, 
do  I  believe  that  It  is  natural  to  fear  death,  however  generally 
it  may  be  thought  ao.  Prom  my  own  feelinss  I  have  little 
right  to  Jadge ;  for,  idthough  habitually  mindful  that  the  hour 
Cometh,  ana  even  now  mav  be,  it  has  never  appeared  actually 
near  enough  to  make  me  auly  apprehend  its  effect  upon  my- 
self. But  fh>m  what  I  have  observed,  and  what  I  have  heard 
those  penons  say  whose  professions  led  them  to  the  dying,  I 
am  indoeed  to  infer,  that  the  fear  of  death  is  not  common, 
and  that  where  it  exists,  it  proceeds  rather  from  a  diseased  or 
enfeebled  mind,  than  from  any  principle  in  our  nature.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  among  the  poor  the  approach  of  disM>lution  is 
osoally  regarded  with  a  oniet  and  natural  composure  which  it 
iseonsolatory  to  oontempdate,  and  which  is  as  fer  rKmoved  from 
the  dead  palsy  of  unbelief,  as  it  is  from  the  delirious  raptures 
of  fanaticism.  Theirs  Is  a  true  unbeaitating  (kith ;  ana  they 
are  willing  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  a  weary  life,  in  the  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality ."---Southit.] 


Or  mends  the  prospect  when  th'  enthusiast  cries, 
'*  I  die  assured  I  "  and  in  a  rapture  dies  ? 

Ah,  where  that  humble,  self-abasing  mind. 
With  that  confiding  spirit,  shall  we  find  ; 
The  mind  that,  feeling  what  repentance  brings. 
Dejection's  terrors  and  Contrition's  stings, 
Feels  then  the  hope  that  mounts  all  care  above, 
And  the  pure  joy  that  flows  fh>m  pardoning  love  ? 

Such  have  I  seen  in  Death,  and  much  deplore. 
So  many  dying — that  I  see  no  more  : 
Lo  I  now  my  Records,  where  I  grieve  to  trace 
How  Death  has  triumph'd  In  so  short  a  space ; 
Who  are  the  dead,  how  died  they,  I  relate, 
And  snatch  some  portion  of  their  acts  from  fate.' 

With  Andrew  Collett  *  we  the  year  begin. 
The  blind,  fat  landlord  of  the  Old  Crown  Inn,— 
Big  as  his  butt,  and,  for  the  self-same  use, 
To  take  in  stores  of  strong  fermenting  juice. 
On  his  huge  chair  beside  the  fire  he  sate. 
In  revel  chief,  and  umpire  in  debate ; 
Each  night  his  string  of  vulgar  tales  he  told, 
When  ale  was  cheap  and  bachelors  were  bold : 
His  heroes  all  were  famous  in  their  days, 
Cheats  were  his  boast  and  drunkards  had  his  praise ; 
"  One,  in  three  draughts,  three  mugs  of  ale  toolc 

down, 
''  As  mugs  were  then — the  champion  of  the  Crown ; 
*'  For  thrice  three  days  another  lived  on  ale, 
"  And  knew  no  change  but  that  of  mild  and  stale ; 
*'  Two  thirsty  soakers  watch'd  a  vessel's  side, 
**  When  he  the  tap,  with  dext'rous  hand,  applied ; 
"  Nor  from  their  seats  departed,  till  they  found 
**  That  butt  was  out  and  heard  the  mournful  sound." 

He  praised  a  poacher,  precious  child  of  fun  I 
Who  shot  the  keeper  with  his  own  spring-gun  ; 
Nor  less  the  smuggler  who  the  exciseman  tied, 
And  left  him  hanging  at  the  birch-wood  side, 
There  to  expire ; — ^but  one  who  saw  him  hang 
Cut  the  good  coid — a  traitor  of  the  gang. 

His  own  exploits  with  boastful  glee  he  told. 
What  ponds  he  emptied  and  what  pikes  he  sold  ; 
And  how,  when  blest  with  sight  alert  and  gay. 
The  night's  amusements  kept  him  through  the  day. 

He  sang  the  praises  of  those  times,  when  all 
''  For  cards  and  dice,  as  for  their  drink,  might  call ; 
"  When  justice  wink'd  on  every  jovial  crew, 
*'  And  ten-pins  tumbled  in  the  parson's  view." 

He  told,  when  angry  wives,  provoked  to  rail. 
Or  drive  a  third-day  drunkard  from  his  ale, 


<  [**  Of  the  great  number  to  whom  it  has  been  my  painfbl 
profesnonal  duty  to  have  administered  in  the  last  hours  of 
their  lives,  I  have  sometimes  felt  surprised  that  so  few  have 
appeared  reluctant  to  go  to  *  the  undiscovered  country,  flrom 
whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns  I'  Blanv,  we  may  easily 
snppose,  have  maniflested  this  willingness  to  die  from  an  impa- 
tience of  sufTering,  or  from  that  passive  indifference  which  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  debility  and  extreme  bodily  exhaus- 
tion. But  I  have  seen  those  who  have  arrived  at  a  fearless 
contemplation  of  the  ftiture,  from  (kith  in  the  doctrine  which 
our  religion  teaches.  Such  men  were  not  only  calm  and  sup- 
ported, out  cheerftil,  in  the  hour  of  death ;  and  I  never  quitted 
such  a  sick  chamber,  without  a  wish  that  *  my  last  end  might 
be  like  theiis.'  "— Sia  Hbkkt  Halfobd.] 

9  p*  Oh  I  snatch  aome  portion  of  these  acts  from  hie. 
Celestial  Muse  I  and  to  our  world  relate." 

Pora's  Amtfr.J 

«  [PhoDbe  Dawson,  Andrew  CoUett,  and  the  Widow  Goe, 
were  all  poitraita  from  the  life.} 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


What  were  his  triumphs,  and  how  great  the  skill 
That  won  the  vex*d  virago  to  his  will ; 
Who  raving  came ; — then  talked  in  milder  strain, — 
Then  wept,  then  drank,  and  pledged  her  spouse 
again. 
Such  were  his  themes :  how  knaves  o'er  laws  pre- 
vail. 
Or,  when  made  captives,  how  they  fly  from  jail ; 
The  young  how  brave,  how  subtle  were  the  old : 
And  oaths  attested  all  that  Folly  told. 

On  death  like  his  what  name  shall  we  bestow, 
So  very  sudden !  yet  so  very  slow  ? 
'T  was  slow : — ^Disease,  augmenting  year  by  year, 
Show'd  the  grim  king  by  gradual  steps  brought 

near: 
'T  was  not  less  sudden ;  in  the  night  he  died, 
He  drank,  he  swore,  he  jested,  and  he  lied ; 
Thus  aiding  folly  with  departing  breath : — 
"  Beware,  Lorenzo,^  the  slow-sudden  death."  " 

Next  died  the  Widow  Goe,  an  active  dame. 
Famed  ten  miles  round,  and  worthy  all  her  fame  ; 
She  lost  her  husband  when  their  loves  were  young. 
But  kept  her  farm,  her  credit,  and  her  tongue : 
Full  thirty  years  she  ruled,  with  matchless  skill, 
With  guiding  judgment  and  resistless  will ; 
Advice^she  scom*d,  rebellions  she  suppressed. 
And  sons  and  servants  bow*d  at  her  behest. 
Like  that  great  mau*s,  who  to  his  Saviour  came. 
Were  the  strong  words  of  this  commanding  dame ; — 
"  Come,"  if  she  said,  they  came  ;  if  "  Go,"  were 

gone ;  • 
And  if  **  Do  this," — that  instant  it  was  done : 
Her*maidens  told  she  was  all  eye  and  ear. 
In  darkness  saw  and  could  at  distance  hear ; 
No  parish-business  in  the  place  could  stir, 
Without  direction  or  assent  from  her ; 
In  turn  she  took  each  office  as  it  fell. 
Knew  all  their  duties  and  discharged  them  well ; 
The  lazy  vagrants  in  her  presence  shook. 
And  pregnant  damsels  fear'd  her  stem  rebuke ; 
She  look'd  on  want  with  judgment  clear  and  cool. 
And  felt  with  reason  and  bestow*d  by  rule ; 
She  matched  both  sons  and  daughters  to  her  mind. 
And  lent  them  eyes,  for  Love,  she  heard,  was  blind ; 
Yet  ceaseless  still  she  throve,  alert,  alive. 
The  working  bee,  in  full  or  empty  hive ; 
Busy  and  careful,  like  that  working  bee. 
No  time  for  love  nor  tender  cares  had  she  ; 
But  when  our  farmers  made  their  amorous  vows, 
She  talk*d  of  market-steeds  and  patent-ploughs. 
Not  unemployed  her  evenings  pass*d  away. 
Amusement  closed,  as  business  waked  the  day ; 
When  to  her  toilet's  brief  concern  she  ran. 
And  conversation  with  her  friends  began, 
Who  all  were  welcome,  what  they  saw,  to  share ; 
And  joyous  neighbours  praised  her  Christmas  fare. 
That  none  around  might,  in  their  scorn,  complain 
Of  Gossip  Goe  as  greedy  in  her  gain. 


'  [Yoang*t  Night  Tlioaghts.J 

"  ['*  It  has  always  anpeared  to  me  as  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing passagf  in  the  Tidons  ofQaevedo,  that  which  stigmatises 
those  as  fools  who  complain  that  they  fkiled  of  happiness 
by  sudden  death.  *  IIow,' aays  he,* can  death  be  sudden 
to  a  beinc  who  always  knew  that  he  must  die,  and  that  the 
time  of  his  death  was  nnoeitain  ? '  **— Jounsom.] 


Thus  long  she  reign'd,  admired,  if  not  approved ; 
Praised,  if  not  honour'd ;  fear'd,  if  not  beloved  ; — 
When,  as  the  busy  days  of  Spring  drew  near, 
That  caird  for  all  the  forecast  of  the  year ; 
When  lively  hope  the  rising  crops  survcy'd, 
And  April  promised  what  September  paid  ; 
When  strayed  her  lambs  where  gorse  and  greenweed 

grow; 
When  rose  her  grass  in  richer  vales  below ; 
When  pleased  she  look'd  on  all  the  imiling  land. 
And  view'd  the  hinds,  who  wrought  at  her  com- 
mand; 
(Poultry  in  groups  still  foUow'd  where  she  went ;) 
Then  dread  o'ercame  her, — that  her  days  were 
spent. 

"  Bless  me  I  I  die,  and  not  a  warning  giv'n, — 
**  With  much  to  do  on  Earth,  and  all  for  Ueav'n! — 
"  {^o  reparation  for  my  soul's  afiairs, 
^^  No  leave  petition'd  for  the  barn's  repairs ; 
"  Accounts  perplex'd,  my  interest  yet  unpaid, 
**  My  mind  unsettled,  and  my  will  tuimade  ;— 
**'  A  la^-yer  haste,  and  in  your  way,  a  priest ; 
'•''  And  let  me  die  in  one  good  work  at  least." 
She  spake,  and,  trembling,  dropp'd  upon  her  knees. 
Heaven  in  her  eye  and  in  her  hand  her  keys ; 
And  still  the  more  she  found  her  life  decay. 
With  greater  force  she  grasp'd  those  signs  of  sway : 
Then  fell  and  died  I — Ln  haste  her  sons  drew  near. 
And  dropp'd,  in  haste,  the  tributary  tear ; 
Then  from  th'  adhering  clasp  the  keys  unbound, 
And  consolation  for  their  sorrows  found. 

Death  has  his  infant-train ;  his  bony  arm 
Strikes  from  the  baby-cheek  the  rosy  charm  ; 
The  brightest  eye  his  glazing  film  makes  dim, 
And  his  cold  touch  sets  fast  the  lithest  limb  : 
He  seized  the  sick'ning  boy  to  Gerard  lent,*' 
When  three  days'  life,  in  feeble  cries,  were  spent ; 
In  pain  brought  forth,  those  painful  hours  to  stay. 
To  breathe  in  pain  and  sigh  its  soul  away ! 

**■  But  why  thus  lent,  if  thus  recall'd  again, 
"  To  cause  and  feel,  to  live  and  die  in,  pain  ?  " 
Or  rather  say.  Why  grievous  these  appear, 
If  all  it  pays  for  Heaven's  eternal  year ; 
If  these  sad  sobs  and  piteous  sighs  secure 
Delights  that  live,  when  worlds  no  more  endure  ? 

The  sister-spirit  long  may  lodge  below. 
And  pains  from  nature,  pains  from  reason,  know ; 
Through  all  the  common  ills  of  life  may  run. 
By  hope  perverted  and  by  love  undone ; 
A  wife's  distress,  a  mother's  pangs,  may  dread, 
And  widow-tears,  in  bitter  anguish,  shed ; 
May  at  old  age  arrive  through  numerous  harms, 
With  children's  children  in  those  feeble  arms : 
Nor  till  by  years  of  want  and  grief  oppress'd 
Shall  the  sad  spirit  flee  and  be  at  rest  I 

Yet  happier  therefore  shall  we  deem  the  boy. 
Secured  from  anxious  care  and  dangerous  joy  ?  '* 

Not  so !  for  then  would  Love  Divine  in  vain 
Send  all  the  burthens  weary  men  sustain ; 


*  [*'  And  I  say  to  this  man,  Oo,  and  he  goeth  ;  and  to  ano- 
ther, Come,  and  he  cometh.**~ir(m.  viii.  ».] 

i«  Gerard  Ablett.  see  oate,  p.  187. 

II  [•*  *  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  yoong,'  was  said  of  yoa«. 
And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this  : 
The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  sUrsewn  moM, 
The  death  of  friendship,  love,  yoath,  all  thM  is 
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All  that  now  curb  the  passions  when  they  rage, 
The  checks  of  youth  and  the  regrets  of  age ; 
All  that  now  bid  us  hope,  believe,  endure. 
Our  sorrow's  comfort  and  our  yioe's  cure ; 
All  that  for  Heaven's  high  joys  the  spirits  train. 
And  charity,  the  crown  of  all,  were  vain. 

Say,  will  you  call  the  breathless  infant  blest. 
Because  no  cares  the  silent  grave  molest  ? 
So  would  you  deem  the  nursling  firom  the  wing 
Untimely  thrust  and  never  train'd  to  sing ; 
But  far  more  bleat  the  bird  whose  gratefVil  voice 
Sings  its  own  joy  and  makes  the  woods  rejoice. 
Though,  while  untaught,  ere  yet  he  charm'd  the 

ear. 
Hard  were  his  trials  and  his  pains  severe  I 

Next  died  the  Ladt  who  yon  Hall  possess'd. 
And  here  they  brought  her  noble  bones  to  rest. 
In  Town  she  dwelt ; — forsaken  stood  the  Hall : 
Worms  ate  the  floors,  the  tap'stry  fled  the  wall : 
No  Are  the  kitchen's  cheerless  grate  display'd ; 
No  cheerfhl  Bght  the  long-closed  sash  convey'd  : 
The  crawling  worm,  that  turns  a  summer  fly. 
Here  spun  his  shroud  and  laid  him  up  to  die 
The  winter-death  : — ^upon  the  bed  of  state. 
The  bat  shrill  shrieking  woo'd  his  flickering  mate ; 
To  empty  rooms  the  curious  came  no  more  \ 
From  empty  cellars  tum'd  the  angry  poor, 
And  surly  beggars  cursed  the  ever-bolted  door. 
To  one  small  room  the  steward  found  his  way, 
Where  tenants  follo¥^d  to  complain  and  pay  ;*' 
Tet  no  complaint  before  the  Lady  came. 
The  feeling  servant  spared  the  feeble  dame  ; 
Who  saw  her  fkrms  with  his  observing  eyes, 
And  answer'd  all  requests  with  his  replies : — 
She  came  not  down,  her  falling  groves  to  view ; 
Why  should  she  know,  what  one  so  faithful  knew  ? 
Why  come,  fW>m  many  clamorous  tongues  to  hear. 
What  one  so  just  might  whisper  in  her  ear  ? 
Her  oaks  or  acres,  why  with  care  explore ; 
Why  learn  the  wants,  the  sufiferings  of  the  poor ; 
When  one  so  knowing  all  their  worth  could  trace, 
Ajid  one  so  piteous  govem'd  in  her  place  ?*• 

Lo  !  now,  what  dismal  Sons  of  Darkness  come. 
To  bear  this  Daughter  of  Indulgence  home  ; 
Tragedians  all,  and  well-arranged  in  black  I 
Wlio  nature,  feeling,  force,  expression  lack ; 
YTho  cause  no  tear,  but  gloomily  pass  by. 
And  shake  their  sables  in  the  wearied  eye, 
That  turns  disgusted  from  the  pompous  scene, 
Prond  without  grandeur,  with  profusion,  mean  I 
The  tear  for  kindness  past  aflection  owes  ; 
For  worth  deceased  the  sigh  fh>m  reason  flows ; 
E'en  well-feign'd  passion  for  our  sorrows  call, 
And  real  tears  for  mimic  miseries  fall : 
But  this  poor  fiirce  has  neither  truth  nor  art. 
To  please  the  ftuicy  or  to  touch  the  heart ; 


Except  mere  breath ;  and  ainoe  the  •tlent  diore 

Awaits  at  last  even  tboae  who  longest  mias 
The  old  archer**  arrow,  perhaps  the  early  gnye 
Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save." 

Byrok.] 

'«  [*•  This  description  of  the  ladv  of  the  manor's  deserted 
mannoD  is  very  ttnldng,  and  in  uie  good  old  taste  of  Pope 
and  Dryden."-^BFFBEY.] 

1'  [■*  Ahaenteeiam,  all  the  world  over,  is  the  greatest  of  evils 


Unlike  the  darkness  of  the  sky,  that  pours 
On  the  dry  ground  its  fertilising  showers ; 
Unlike  to  that  which  strikes  the  soul  with  dread, 
When  thunders  roar  and  forky  fires  are  shed ; 
Dark  but  not  awful,  dismal  but  yet  mean, 
With  anxious  bustle  moves  the  cumbrous  scene ; 
Presents  no  objects  tender  or  profound. 
But  spreads  its  cold  unmeaning  gloom  around. 

When  woes  are  feign'd,  how  ill  such  forms  ap- 
pear. 
And  oh  1  how  needless,  when  the  woe 's  sincere. 

Slow  to  the  vault  they  come,  with  heavy  tread. 
Bending  beneath  the  Lady  and  her  lead ; 
A  case  of  elm  surrounds  that  ponderous  chest. 
Close  on  that  case  the  crimson  velvet 's  press'd  ; 
Ungenerous  this,  that  to  the  worm  denies. 
With  niggard-caution,  his  appointed  prise  ; 
For  now,  ere  yet  he  works  his  tedious  way. 
Through  cloth  and  wood  and  metal  to  his  prey. 
That  prey  dissolving  shall  a  mass  remain. 
That  fancy  loathes  and  worms  themselves  dis- 
dain. 

But  see  I  the  mastor-monmer  makes  his  way, 
To  end  hto  office  for  the  coffin'd  clay  ; 
Pleased  that  our  rustic  men  and  maids  behold 
His  plate  like  silver,  and  his  studs  like  gold. 
As  they  approach  to  spell  the  age,  the  name. 
And  all  the  titles  of  the  illustrious  dame. — 
This  as  (my  duty  done)  some  scholar  read, 
A  Village-father  l^ok'd  disdain  and  said : 
**  Away,  my  friends  I  why  take  such  pains  to  know 
*^What  some  brave  marble  soon  in  church  shall 

show? 
"  Where  not  alone  her  gracious  name  shall  stand, 
"  But  how  she  lived — the  blessing  of  the  land  ; 
"  How  much  we  all  deplored  the  noble  dead, 
**  What  groans  we  utter'd  and  what  tears  we  shed ; 
"  Tears,  true  as  those  which  in  the  sleepy  eyes 
'^  Of  weeping  cherubs  on  the  stone  shall  rise  ; 
*^  Tears,  true  as  those  which,  ere  she  found  her 

grave, 
"  The  noble  Lady  to  our  sorrows  gave." 

Down  by  the  church-way  walk,  and  where  the 

brook 
Winds  round  the  chancel  like  a  shepherd's  crook  ; 
In  that  small  house,  with  those  green  pales  before. 
Where  jasmine  trails  on  either  side  the  door ; 
Where  those  dark  shrubs,  that  now  grow  wild  at 

wlU, 
Were  clipp'd  in  form  and  tantalised  with  skill ; 
Where  cockles  blanch'd  and  pebbles  neatly  spread, 
Form'd  shining  borders  for  the  larkspurs'  bed  ; — 
There  lived  a  Lady,  wise,  austere,  and  nice. 
Who  show'd  her  virtue  by  her  scorn  of  vice  ; 
In  the  dear  fashions  of  her  youth  she  dress'd, 
A  pea-green  Joseph  ^*  was  her  favourite  vest ; 


Lewis,  **  I  &ncied  my  attorney  to  be  resident  on  my  estate, 
he  was  attending  to  one  of  his  own.  During  his  absence,  an 
overseer  was  left  in  absolute  power,  which  he  abused  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  property  was  nearly  mined.  Yet,  while  all 
this  was  going  on,  my  attorney  wrote  me  letters  filled  with  as- 
surances of  hu  perpetual  vigilance  for  the  poor  creatures'  wel- 
fkre  ;  nor,  if  I  had  not  witnessed  it  myself,  should  I  ever  have 
had  the  moat  distant  idea  how  abominably  they  had  been 
misused."— Qaorttfr/y  Review,  1884.] 
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Erect  she  stood,  she  walk*d  with  stately  mien, 
Tight  was  her  length  of  stays,  and  she  was  tall  and 
lean. 

There  long  she  lived  in  maiden-state  immured, 
From  looks  of  love  and  treacherous  man  secured  ; 
Though  evil  fame — (but  that  was  long  before) 
Had  blown  her  dubious  blast  at  Catherine^ $  door  : 
A  Captain  thither,  rich  from  India  came. 
And  though  a  cousin  caird,  it  touch'd  her  fiune  : 
Her  annual  stipend  rose  from  his  behest, 
And  all  the  long-prized  treasures  she  possess'd  : — 
If  aught  like  joy  awhile  appeared  to  stay 
In  that  stem  face,  and  chase  those  frowns  away, 
'T  was  when  her  treasures  she  disposed  for  view 
And  heard  the  praises  to  their  splendour  due  ; 
Silks  beyond  price,  so  rich,  they  'd  stand  alone, 
And  diamonds  blazing  on  the  buckled  zone ; 
Rows  of  rare  pearls  by  curious  workmen  set, 
And  bracelets  fair  in  box  of  glossy  jet ; 
Bright  polish'd  amber  precious  from  its  size, 
Or  forms  the  fairest  fancy  could  devise  : 
Her  drawers  of  cedar,  shut  with  secret  springs, 
Conceal'd  the  watch  of  gold  and  rubied  rings ; 
Letters,  long  proofs  of  love,  and  verses  fine 
Bound  the  pink*d  rims  of  crisped  Valentine. 
Her  china-closet,  cause  of  daily  care. 
For  woman's  wonder  held  her  penciU'd  ware ; 
That  pictured  wealth  of  China  and  Japan, 
Like  its  cold  mistress,  shunned  the  eye  of  man. 

Her  neat  small  room,  adom*d  with  maiden-taste, 
A  clipp'd  French  puppy,  first  of  favourites,  graced : 
A  parrot  next,  but  detA.  and  stuff'M  with  art ; 
(For  Poll,  when  living,  lost  the  Lady*s  heart. 
And  then  his  life  ;  for  he  was  heard  to  speak 
Such  frightful  words  as  tinged  his.  Lady's  cheek  :) 
Unhappy  bird  I  who  had  no  power  to  prove, 
Save  by  such  speech,  his  gratitude  and  love. 
A  grey  old  cat  hto  whiskers  Uck*d  beside  ; 
A  type  of  sadness  in  the  house  of  pride. 
The  polish'd  surface  of  an  India  chest, 
A  glassy  globe,  in  frame  of  ivory,  prera'd ; 
Where  swam  two  finny  creatures  ;  one  of  gold. 
Of  silver  one ;  both  beauteous  to  behold  : — 
All  these  were  form'd  the  guiding  taste  to  suit ; 
The  beast  well-manner'd  and  the  fishes  mute. 
A  widow'd  Aunt  was  there,  compell'd  by  need 
The  nymph  to  flatter  and  her  tribe  to  feed ; 
Who  veiling  well  her  scorn,  endured  the  clog, 
Mute  as  the  fish  and  fkwning  as  the  dog. 

As  years  increased,  these  treasures,  her  delight, 
Arose  in  value  in  their  owner's  sight : 
A  miser  knows  that,  view  it  as  he  will, 
A  guinea  kept  is  but  a  guinea  still ; 
And  so  he  puts  it  to  its  proper  use. 
That  something  more  this  guinea  may  produce ; 
But  silks  and  rings,  in  the  possessor's  eyes. 
The  oft'ner  seen,  the  more  in  value  rise. 
And  thus  are  wisely  hoarded  to  bestow 
The  kind  of  pleasure  that  with  years  will  grow. 

But  what  avail'd  their  worth— if  worth   had 
they — 
In  the  sad  summer  of  her  slow  decay  ? 

Then  we  beheld  her  turn  an  anxious  look 
From  trunks  and  chests,  and  fix  it  on  her  book, — 
A  rich-bound  Book  of  Prayer  the  Captain  gave, 
(Some  Princess  had  it,  or  was  said  to  have ;) 
And  then  once  more  on  all  her  stores  look  round. 
And  draw  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 


That  told,  "  Alas !  how  hard  from  these  to  part, 
"  And  for  new  hopes  and  habits  form  the  heart  I 
"  What  shall  I  do  (she  cried),  my  peace  of  mind 
**  To  gain  in  djring,  and  to  die  resign'd  ?" 

"Hear,"    we    retum'd; — "these   baubles   cast 
aside, 
"  Nor  give  thy  God  a  rival  in  thy  pride ; 
"  Thy  closets  shut,  and  ope  thy  kitchen's  door ; 
"  There  own  thy  fulings;  here  invite  the  poor ; 
"  A  friend  of  Mammon  let  thy  bounty  make  ; 
"  For  widow's  prayers,  thy  vanities  forsake ; 
"  And  let  the  hungry  of  thy  pride  partake : 
"  Then  shall  thy  inward  eye  with  joy  survey 
"  The  angel  Mercy  tempering  Death's  delay  \** 

Alas !  't  was  hard ;  the  treasures  still  had  charms, 
Hope  still  its  fiattery,  sickness  its  alarms ;  I 

Still  was  the  same  unsettled,  clouded  view,  I 

And  the  same  plaintive  cry,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?^       | 

Nor  change  appear*d;    for  when  her  race  was 
run, 
Doubtful  we  all  exclaim*d,  "  What  has  been  done  ?" 
Apart  she  lived,  and  still  she  lies  alone ; 
Yon  earthy  heap  awaits  the  flattering  stone. 
On  which  invention  shall  be  long  employ'd. 
To  show  the  various  worth  of  Catherine  JJoyd, 

Next  to  these  ladies,  but  in  nought  allied, 
A  noble  Peasant,  Imac  Asltfordy  died. 
Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean, 
His  truth  unquestioned  and  his  soul  serene : 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid ; 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  look'd  disma/d : 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  di^^race ; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face : 
Tet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approved. 
Cheerful  he  seem*d,  and  gentleness  he  loved ; 
To  bliss  domestic  he  hto  heart  resign'd. 
And  with  the  firmest  had  the  fondest  mind : 
Were  others  joyful,  he  look*d  smiling  on. 
And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none ; 
Good  he  reftised  with  future  ill  to  buy. 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  refiection's  sigh ; 
A  friend  to  virtue,  hto  unclouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distress'd ; 
(Bane  of  the  poor  I  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind. 
To  miss  one  favour,  which  their  neighbours  find :) 
Tet  f^  was  he  from  stoic  pride  removed ; 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved : 
I  mark'd  hto  action,  when  hto  infant  died, 
And  hto  old  neighbour  for  ofienoe  was  tried ; 
The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  furrow'd  cheek. 
Spoke  pity,  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak. 
If  pride  were  his,  't  was  not  their  vulgar  pride, 
Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride ; 
Nor  pride  in  learning, — though  my  Clerk  agreed. 
If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  ndght  succeed ; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew 
None  hto  superior,  and  his  equals  few : — 
But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 
It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace ; 
A  pride  in  honest  fame,  by  virtue  gain'd. 
In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labours  train'd ; 
Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  hto  country's  coast. 
And  all  that  Englishmen  e^joy  and  boast ; 
Pride  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied, — 
In  fact  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  Pride. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  sect'ry's  whim ; 
Christian  and  countrymen  was  all  with  him : 
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Trae  to  his  charoh  he  came ;  no  Sunday-shower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour; 
Nor  his  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect, 
By  the  strong  glare  of  their  new  light  direct ; — 
**  On  hope,  in  mine  own  sober  light,  I  gaxe, 
**  But  should  be  blind,  and  lose  it,  in  your  blaze." 

In  times  severe,  when  many  a  sturdy  swain 
Felt  it  his  pride,  his  comfort,  to  complain ; 
Isaac  their  wants   would  soothe,  his  own  would 

hide. 
And  feel  in  that  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 
At  length  he  found,  when  seventy  years  were 
run. 
His  strength  departed,  and  his  labour  done ; 
When  he,  save  honest  fiune,  retsin'd  no  more, 
But  lost  his  wife,  and  saw  his  children  poor : 
•T  was  then,  a  spark  of— say  not  discontent — 
Struck  on  his  mind,  and  thus  he  gave  it  vent : — 
"  Kind  are  your  laws,  Qt  is  not  to  be  denied,) 
*'  That  in  yon  House,  for  ruin'd  age,  provide, 
"  And  they  are  just ; — when  young  we  give  you  all, 
^  And  for  assistance  in  our  weakness  call. — 
"  Why  then  this  proud  reluctance  to  be  fed, 
"  To  join  your  poor,  and  eat  the  parish-bread  ? 
''  But  yet  I  linger,  loth  with  him  to  feed, 
**•  Who  gains  his  plenty  by  the  sons  of  need ; 
*'  He  who,  by  contract,  all  your  paupers  took, 
^  And  gauges  stomachs  witi^  an  anxious  look : 
*'  On  some  old  master  I  could  well  depend ; 
*'  See  him  with  joy  and  thank  him  as  a  friend ; 
*'  But  ill  on  him  who  doles  the  day's  supply, 
*'  And  counts  our  chances  who  at  night  may  die : 
**  Yet  help  me,  HeaVn  1  and  let  me  not  complain 
"  Of  what  I  suffer,  but  my  fate  sustain." 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  and  so  resign^  he  grew ; 
Daily  he  placed  the  Workhouse  in  his  view ! 
But  came  not  there,  for  sudden  was  his  fate, 
He  droppM,  expiring,  at  his  cottage-gate.^' 
I  feel  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer. 
And  view  his  seat,  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there : 
I  see  no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  spread 
Bound  the  bald  polish  of  that  honoured  head ; 
No  more  that  awful  glance  on  playful  wight, 
Compeird  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sight. 
To  fold  his  fingers,  all  in  dread  the  while. 
Till  Mister  Ashford  soften'd  to  a  smile  ; 
No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in  prayer, 
Nor  the  pure  faith  (to  give  it  force),  are  there  :  — 
Bat  he  is  blest,  and  I  lament  no  more 
A  wise  good  man  contented  to  be  poor. 

Then  died  a  Rambler :  not  the  one  who  sails, 
And  trucks,  for  female  favours,  beads  and  nails ; 


IS  nsne  Ashford't  prototype  wm  honert  John  Jasper,  the 
parUb-dirrk  of  North  Olemniun :  of  whose  manly  indepen- 
dence of  mind  and  integrity  of  conduct  Mr.  Cnbbe  often 
spoke  with  cordial  warmth  and  reipect,  long  after  be  had  left 
tfnttoVk.  John's  only  complaint  was  a  dread  of  a  workhouse, 
when  his  ability  to  labour  should  be  over.] 

!•  rRobIn  Dlngley,  the  wandering  pauper,  was  suggested 
by  Richaid  Wilkinson,  a  paridiloner  or  Muston,  who  every 
nov  and  then  disappeared,  like  some  misratory  birds,  no  one 
eonld  eoi^Jeetare  wnitber,  and,  hist  as  hto  existence  was  for- 
Mtten,  home  e«m«  Richard  to  be  again  clothed  and  fed  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish.] 

"  frhe  Old  man  of  Verona,   **  qui  snburbium  nunquam 


Not  one  who  posts  from  place  to  place — of  men 

And  manners  treating  with  a  flying  pen ; 

Not    he  who    climbs,  for    prospects,    Snowdon's 

height. 
And  chides  the  clouds  that  intercept  the  sight ; 
No  curious  shell,  rare  plant,  or  brilliant  spar, 
Enticed  our  traveller  from  his  house  so  fkr ; 
But  all  the  reason,  by  himself  assign'd 
For  so  much  rambling,  was,  a  restless  mind ; 
As  on,  from  place  to  place,  without  intent. 
Without  reflection,  Bobin  Dingley  *•  went. 

^  Not  thus  by  nature : — ^never  man  was  found 
Less  prone  to  wander  from  his  parish  bound : 
Claudian's  Old  Man,  to  whom  all  scenes  were  new, '7 
Save  those  where  he  and  where  his  apples  grew, 
Resembled  Robin,  who  around  would  look, 
And  his  horizon  for  the  earth's  mistook. 

To  this  poor  swain  a  keen  Attorney  came ; — 
"  I  give  thee  joy,  good  fellow  I  on  thy  name ; 
"  The  rich  old  Dingley's  dead ; — no  child  has  he, 
**  Nor  wife,  nor  will ;  his  axl  is  left  for  thee  : 
*^  To  be  his  fortune's  heir  thy  claim  is  good ; 
^<  Thou  hast  the  name,  and  we  will  prove  the  blood." 
.  The  claim  was  made ;  'twas  tried, — ^it  would  not 

stand; 
They  proved  the  blood,  but  were  ref^ised  the  land. 

Assured  of  wealth,  this  man  of  simple  heart 
To  every  firiend  had  predisposed  a  part ; 
His  wife  had  hopes  indulged  of  various  kind  ; 
The  three  Miss  Dingleys  had  their  school  assign'd, 
Masters  were  sought  for  what  they  each  required, 
And  books  were  bought  and  luurpsichords  were 

hired; 
So  high  was  hope : — the  failure  touch'd  his  brain. 
And  Robin  never  was  himself  again ; 
Yet  he  no  wrath,  no  angry  wish  express'd, 
But  tried,  in  vain,  to  labour  or  to  rest ; 
Then  cast  his  bundle  on  his  back,  and  went 
He  knew  not  whither,  nor  for  what  intent. 

Tears  fled ;— of  Robin  all  remembrance  past, 
When  home  he  wander'd  in  his  rags  at  last  : 
A  sailor's  jacket  on  his  limbs  was  thrown, 
A  sailor's  story  he  had  made  his  own ; 
Had  suffer'd  battles,  prisons,  tempests,  storms, 
Encountering  death  in  all  his  ugliest  forms  : 
His  cheeks  were  haggard,  hollow  was  his  eye. 
Where  madness  lurk'd,  conceal'd  in  misery  ; 
Want,  and  th'  ungentle  world,  had  taught  a  part. 
And  prompted  cunning  to  that  simple  heart : 
**  He  now  bethought  him,  he  would  roam  no  more, 
'^  But  live  at  home  and  labour  as  before." 

Here  clothed  and  fed,  no  sooner  he  began 
To  round  and  redden,  then  away  he  ran ; 


egressus  est." 
Cowley  :— 


CSandian's  versts  are   thus   imitated   by 


**  Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  life  doth  bound 
Within  th'  enclosure  of  his  little  ground ; 
Happy  the  man  whom  the  same  humble  |dace 
(Tn  ^hereditary  cottage  of  his  race) 
Firom  his  fltst  rising  Inlkncv  has  known. 
And,  by  degrees,  sees  gently  bendins  down. 
With  natural  propendon,  to  that  earm 
Which  both  preserved  his  life  and  gave  him  birth. 
Him  no  fUse  distant  lights,  by  fortune  set, 
Could  ever  into  foolish  wanderings  get ; 

-  No  diange  of  consuls  marks  to  him  the  year; 
The  change  of  seasons  Is  his  calendar,"  ftc] 
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His  wife  was  dead,  their  children  past  his  aid. 

So,  unmolested,  firom  his  home  he  strayed  : 

Six  years  elapsed,   when,  worn  with  want  and 

pain. 
Came  Robin,  wrapt  in  all  his  rags,  again : 
We  chide,  we  pity  ; — ^placed  among  our  poor. 
He  fed  again,  and  was  a  man  once  more. 

As  when  a  gaunt  and  hungry  fox  is  found, 
Entrapp'd  alive  in  some  rich  hunter's  ground ; 
Fed  for  the  field,  although  each  day  *s  a  feast, 
Fatten  you  may,  but  never  tame  the  beast ; 
A  house  protects  him,  savoury  viands  sustain  ;— > 
But  loose  his  neck  and  off  he  goes  again : 
So  stole  our  Vagrant  firom  his  warm  retreat. 
To  rove  a  prowler  and  be  deemed  a  cheat. 

Hard  was  his  fare  ;  for  him  at  length  we  saw 
In  cart  conveyed  and  laid  supine  on  straw. 
His  feeble  voice  now  spoke  a  sinking  heart ; 
Hitf  groans  now  told  the  motions  of  the  cart ; 
And  when  it  stopp'd,  he  tried  in  vain  to  stand ; 
Closed  was  his  eye,  and  clench'd    his   clammy 

hand; 
Life  ebb'd  apace,  and  our  best  aid  no  more 
Could  his  weak  sense  or  dying  heart  restore : 
But  now  he  fell,  a  victim  to  the  snare 
That  vile  attorneys  for  the  weak  prepare ; — 
They  who,  when  profit  or  resentment  call. 
Heed  not  the  groaning  victim  they  enthrall. 

Then  died  lamented,  in  the  strength  of  life, 
A  valued  Mother  and  a  faithful  Wtfe  ; 
Call'd  not  away  when  time  had  loosed  each  hold 
On  the  fond  heart,  and  each  desire  grew  cold ; 
But  when,  to  all  that  knit  us  to  our  kind, 
She  felt  fast-bound,  as  charity  can  bind ; — 
Not  when  the  ills  of  age,  its  pain,  its  care, 
The  drooping  spirit  for  its  &te  prepare ; 
And,  each  affection  failing,  leaves  the  heart 
Loosed  firom  life's  charm,  and  willing  to  depart ; 
But  all  her  ties  the  strong  invader  broke. 
In  all  their  strength,  by  one  tremendons  stroke  I 
Sudden  and  swift  the  eager  pest  came  on. 
And  terror  grew,  till  every  hope  was  gone  ; 
Still  those  around  appeared  for  hope  to  seek  I 
But  view'd  the  sick  and  were  afraid  to  speak. 

Slowly  they  bore,  with  solemn  step,  the  dead ; 
When  grief  grew  loud  and  bitter  tears  were  shed, 
My  part  began  ;  a  crowd  drew  near  the  place, 
Awe  in  each  eye,  alarm  in  every  fkce : 
So  swift  the  ill,  and  of  so  fierce  a  kind, 
That  fear  with  pity  mingled  in  each  mind ; 
Friends  with  the  huaband  came  their  grieft  to 

blend ; 
For  good-man  Frankford  was  to  all  a  friend. 
The  last-bom  boy  they  held  above  the  bier. 
He  knew  not  grief,  but  cries  expressed  his  fear ; 


1*  [It  hat  been  told  (mti,  p.  99),  that  Mr.  Cnbbe»  on 
retnrainjr  to  Aldborougn,  aftei;  the  paUkation  of  **The 
Library/  found  that  hit  mother  had  died  while  he  was  in 
London.  **  Tliat  affectionate  parent,  who  wonld  have  loat  all 
aenae  ot  slckneaa  and  suffering,  had  she  witnessed  his  sncoeas, 
was  no  more :  she  had  sunk  under  the  dropsy,  in  his  abeence. 


own  last  hoars, 
was  dowly 
disorder,  ani 


It  happened  that  a  friend  and  neighbour 


with  a  fortitude  of  resignation  closely  resembling  that  of  his 
___   ...  ...  ......     •    „J 

ielding  at  the  same  time  to  the  a 
everv  momins  die  used  to  desire 
to  see  if  this 


niUy, 


yielding  at  the  same  time  to  Uie  same  hopeless 

id  every  morning  die  used  to  desire  her  daughter 

b  sufferer's  window  was  opened ;  saying,  cneer* 

She  must  make  haste,  or  I  aliall  be  at  rest  before  her.' 


Each  different  age  and  sex  reveal'd  its  pain, 
In  now  a  louder,  now  a  lower  strain  ; 
While  the  meek  father,  listening  to  their  tones, 
Swell'd  the  fUll  cadence  of  the  grief  by  groans. 

The  elder  sister  strove  her  pangs  to  hide. 
And  soothing  words  to  younger  minds  applied : 
**  Be  still,  be  patient ;  '*  oft  she  strove  to  stay ; 
But  fail'd  as  oft,  and  weeping  tum'd  away. 

Curious  and  sad,  upon  the  fresh-dug  hill 
The  village  lads  stood  melancholy  still ; 
And  idle  children,  wandering  to  and  firo, 
As  Nature  guided,  t(»ok  the  tone  of  woe. 

Arrived  at  home,  how  then  they  gazed  around 
On  every  place — ^where  she — no  more  was  found ; — 
The  seat  at  table  she  was  wont  to  fill ; 
The  fire-side  chair,  still  set,  but  vacant  still ; 
The  garden-walks,  a  labour  aU  her  own ; 
The  latticed   bower,    with  trailing  shrubs    o*er- 

grown; 
The  Sunday-pew  she  fill'd  with  all  her  race, — 
Each  place  of  hers,  was  now  a  sacred  place.  >" 
That,  while  it  call*d  up  sorrows  in  the  eyes. 
Pierced  the  full  heart  and  forced  them  still  to 
rise. 

Oh  sacred  sorrow !  by  whom  souls  are  tried. 
Sent  not  to  punish  mortals,  but  to  guide ; 
If  thou  art  mine,  (and  who  shall  proudly  dare 
To  tell  his  Maker,  he  has  had  hb  share  ?) 
Still  let  me  feel  for  what  thy  pangs  are  sent^ 
And  be  my  guide,  and  not  my  punishment  I 

.    Of  Leah  Cousins  next  the  name  appears, 

With  honours  orown'd  and  blest  with  length  of 

years, 
Save  that  she  lived  to  feel,  in  life's  decay. 
The  pleasure  die,  the  honours  drop  away ; 
A  matron  she,  whom  every  village-wife 
View'd  as  the  help  and  guardian  of  her  life ; 
Fathers  and  sons,  indebted  to  her  aid. 
Respect  to  her  and  her  profession  paid ; 
Who  in  the  house  of  plenty  largely  fed, 
Tet  took  her  station  at  the  pauper's  bed ; 
Nor  firom  that  duty  could  be  bribed  again. 
While  fear  or  danger  urged  her  to  remain : 
In  her  experience  all  her  friends  relied. 
Heaven  was  her  help  and  nature  was  her  guide. 

Thus  Leah  lived ;  long-trusted,  much  careaa'd. 
Till  a  Town-Dame  a  youthful  Fanner  bless'd ; 
A  gay  vain  bride,  who  would  example  give 
To  that  poor  village  where  she  deign'd  to  live ; 
Some  few  months  past,  she  sent,  in  hour  of  need. 
For  Doctor  Glihh^  who  came  with  wond'rons  q»eed : 
Two  days  he  waited,  all  his  art  applied, 
To  save  the  mother  when  her  infant  died  :•— 
"  'T  was  well  I  came,"  at  last  he  deign*d  to  say ; 
"  »T  was  wondrous  well  j " — and  proudly  rode  away. 


My  father  has  alluded  to  his  fillings  on  this  occasion  in  **  Tbe 
Pktrish  Register :  "— 

Arrived  at  home,  how  then  he  gated  around 

On  every  plaoe^where  abe— no  mote  was  fbond ; 

And  I  find  him  recurring  to  the  same  theme  in  one  of  hh 
mannacript  pieees .— > 

But  oh  I  in  after^years 
Were  other  deaths,  that  call'd  for  other  tears  :— 
No,  that  I  dare  not,  that  I  cannot  paint  I 
The  patient  sufferer  I  the  enduring  saint  I 
Holy  and  cbeerftil  I  bat  all  words  ai«  fkbit  I] 
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The  news  ran  round ; — "  How  vast  the  Doctor's 
pow'r!" 
**  He  saved  the  Lady  in  the  trying  hour ; 
'*  Saved  her  firom  death,  when  she  was  dead  to  hope, 
'*  And  her  fond  husband  had  resign*d  her  up  : 
"  So  all,  like  her,  may  evil  fate  d^, 
^  If  Doctor  GUbb,  with  saving  hand,  be  nigh." 

Fame  (now  his  friend),  fear,  novelty,  and  whim. 
And  fiuhion,  sent  the  varying  sex  to  him : 
From  this,  contention  In  the  village  rose  ; 
And  theae  the  Dame  espoused ;  the  Doctor  tho$e  ; 
The  wealthier  part  to  him  and  science  went ; 
With  luck  and  her  the  poor  remain'd  content. 

The  Bfatron  sigh'd ;  for  she  was  vex'd  at  heart, 
With  so  much  profit,  so  much  fame,  to  part : 
"  So  long  successful  in  my  art,"  she  cried, 
*'  And  this  proud  man,  so  young  and  so  untried  1 " 

**  Nay,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  dare  you  trust  your 
wives, 
"  The  joy,  the  pride,  the  solace  of  your  lives, 
^  To  one  who  acts  and  knows  no  reason  why, 
*'  But  trusts,  poor  hag  I  to  luck  for  an  ally  ? — 
^  Who,  on  experience,  can  her  claims  advance, 
'*  And  own  the  powers  of  accident  and  chance  ? 
*'  A  whining  dame,  who  prays  in  danger's  view, 
*'  (A  proof  she  knows  not  what  beside  to  do ;) 
'*  What 's  her  experience  ?  In  the  time  that 's  gone, 
<*  Blundering  she  wrought  and  still  she  blunders 

on: — 
"  And  what  is  Nature  ?  One  who  acts  in  aid 
'*  Of  gossips  half  asleep  and  half  afraid : 
*'  With  such  allies  I  scorn  my  fiune  to  blend, 
^  Skill  is  my  hick  and  courage  is  my  friend : 
^  No  sUve  to  Nature,  'tis  my  chief  delight 
^  To  win  my  way  and  act  in  her  despite  : — 
"  Trust  then  my  art,  that,  in  itself  complete, 
"  Needs  no  assistance  and  fears  no  defeat." 

Warm'd  by  her  well-splced  ale  and  aiding  pipe, 
The  angry  Matron  grew  for  contest  ripe. 

^  Can  you,"  she  said,  **  ungrateful  and  unjust, 
'*  Before  experience,  ostentation  trust ! 
"*■  What  is  your  hasard,  foolish  daughters,  tell  ? 
^  If  safiB,  you  're  certain ;  if  secure,  you  're  well : 
*'  That  I  have  luck  must  friend  and  foe  confess, 
^  And  what 's  good  judgment  but  a  lucky  guess  ? 
'*  He  boasts,  but  what  he  can  do : — ^will  you  run 
"  From  me,  your  friend !  who,  all  he  boasts,  lutoe 

done? 
^  By  proud   and  learned   words  his  powers  are 

known  \ 
"  By  healthy  boys  and  handsome  girls  my  own : 
"Wives!  fathers  I  children!  by  my  help  you  live ; 
"  Has  this  pale  Doctor  more  than  life  to  give  ? 
"  No  stunted  cripple  hops  the  village  round ; 
*'  Tour  hands  are  active  and  your  heads  are  sound ; 
"  My  lads  are  all  your  fields  and  flocks  require ; 
^  My  lasses  all  those  sturdy  lads  admire. 
«  Can  this  proud  leech,  with  aU  hU  boasted  skill, 
"  Amend  the  soul  or  body,  wit  or  will  ? 
"  Does  he  for  courts  the  sons  of  farmers  fhone, 
*'  Or  make  the  daughter  difi'er  fh>m  the  dame  ? 
''  Or,  whom  he  brings  into  this  world  of  woe, 
^  Prepares  he  them  their  part  to  undergo  ? 
^  If  not,  this  stranger  from  your  doors  repel, 
^  And  be  content  to  be  and  to  be  well" 

She  spake ;  but,  ah !  with  words  too  strong  and 
plain ; 
Her  warmth  offended,  and  her  truth  was  vain : 


The  many  left  her,  and  the  friendlyyhD, 
If  never  colder,  yet  they  older  grew ; 
Till,  unemploy'd,  she  felt  her  spirits  droop, 
And  took,  insidious  aid  I  th'  inspiring  cup ; 
Grew  poor  and  peevish  as  her  powers  decay'd. 
And  propp'd  the  tottering  fhone  with  stronger  aid. 
Then  died  I  I  saw  our  careful  swains  convey. 
From  this  our  changefUl  world,  the  Matron's  clay, 
Who  to  this  world,  at  least,  with  equal  care. 
Brought  them  its  changes,  good  and  ill  to  share. 

Now  to  his  grave  was  Roger  CVj;^  convey 'd. 
And  strong  resentment's  lingering  spirit  laid. 
Shipwreck'd  in  youth,  he  home  retum'd,  and  found 
His  brethren  three — and  thrice  they  wish'd  him 

drown'd. 
"  Is  this  a  landsman's  love  ?  Be  certain  then, 
"  We  part  for  ever  1  " — and  they  cried,  "  Amen !  " 

His  words  were  truth's: — Some  forty  summers 
fled. 
His  brethren  died ;  his  kin  supposed  him  dead : 
Three  nephews  these,  one  sprightly  niece,  and  one. 
Less  near  in  blood — they  called  him  turlv  John ; 
He  work'd  in  woods  apart  firom  ail  his  kind. 
Fierce  were  his  looks  and  moody  was  his  mind. 

For  home  the  sailor  now  began  to  sigh  : — 
**  The  dogs  are  dead,  and  I'll  return  and  die ; 
*'  When  all  I  have,  my  gains,  in  years  of  care, 
"  The  younger  Cufis  wiUi  kinder  souls  shall  share — 
"  Tet  hold  1  I  'm  rich ;— with  one  consent  they  'U  say, 
"  *  Tou  're  welcome.  Uncle,  as  the  flowers  in  May. 
"  No ;  I  'U  disguise  me,  be  in  tatters  dress'd, 
"  And  best  befriend  the  lads  who  treat  me  best." 

Now  all  his  kindred, — neither  rich  nor  poor, — 
Kept  the  wolf  want  some  distance  from  the  door. 

In  piteous  plight  he  knock'd  at  George's  gate. 
And  begg'd  for  aid,  as  he  described  his  state : — 
But  stem  was  George ; — ^"  Let  them  who  had  thee 

strong, 
'<  Help  thee  to  drag  thy  weaken'd  frtune  along ; 
"  To  us  a  stranger,  while  your  limbs  would  move, 
"  From  us  depart,  and  try  a  stranger's  love : — 
"  Ha  I  dost  thou  murmur  ?" — ^for,  in  Roger's  throat. 
Was  "Rascal!  "  rising  with  disdainful  note. 

To  pious  James  he  then  his  prayer  address'd  ;< — 
"Good-lack,"  quoth  James,  "thy  sorrows  pierce 

my  breast ; 
"  And,  had  I  wealth,  as  have  my  brethren  twain, 
"  One  board  should  feed  us  and  one  roof  contain : 
"  But  plead  I  will  thy  cause,  and  I  will  pray  : 
"  And  so  forewell !  Heaven  help  thee  on  thy  way !" 

"  Scoundrel !"  said  Roger  (but  apart)  ; — and  told 
His  case  to  Peter ; — ^Peter  too  was  cold ; — 
"  The  rates  are  high  ;  we  have  a-many  poor ; 
"  But  I  wiU  think,"— he  said,  and  shut  the  door. 

Then  the  gay  niece  the  seeming  pauper  pressed ; — 
"  Turn,  Nancy,  turn,  and  view  this  form  distress'd : 
"  Akin  to  thine  is  this  declining  fhone, 
"  And  this  poor  beggar  claims  an  Tncle's  name." 

"  Avaunt !  begone ! "  the  courteous  maiden  said, 
"  Thou  vile  impostor !  Uncle  Roger's  dead : 
"  I  hate  thee,  beast ;  thy  look  my  spirit  shocks ; 
"  Oh  1  that  I  saw  thee  starving  in  the  stocks ! " 

"  My  gentle  niece  ! "  he  said — and  sought  the 
wood. — 
"  I  hunger,  feUow ;  prithee,  give  me  food  !  " 

"  Give !  am  I  rich  ?  This  hatchet  take,  and  try 
"  Thy  proper  strength,  nor  give  those  limbs  the  lie ; 
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'*  Work,  feed  thyself,  to  thine  own  powers  appeal, 
"  Nor  whine  out  woes,  thine  own  right*hand  can 

heal; 
"  And  while  that  hand  is  thine  and  thine  a  leg, 
"  Scorn  of  the  proud  or  of  the  base  to  beg." 

'^  Come,  $urly  John^  thy  wealthy  kinsman  view," 
Old  Roger  said  ; — "  thy  words  are  brave  and  true ; 
**  Come,  live  with  me :  we  *U  vex  those  scoundrel- 
boys, 
"  And  that  prim  shrew  shall,  envying,  hear  our 

joys.— 
**  Tobacco's  glorious  fume  all  day  we  'U  share, 
*<  With  beef  and  brandy  kill  aU  kinds  of  care  ; 
^*  We  '11  beer  and  biscuit  on  our  table  hei^, 
'*  And  rail  at  rascals,  till  we  faU  asleep." 

Such  was  their  life ;  but  when  the  woodman  died, 
His  grieving  kin  for  Roger's  smiles  applied — 
In  vain  ;  he  shut,  with  stem  rebuke,  tiie  door. 
And  djring,  built  a  reiVige  for  the  poor. 
With  Uiis  restriction,  That  no  Otr^  should  share 
One  meal,  or  shelter  for  one  moment  there. 

My  Record  ends : — But  hark  I  e'en  now  I  hear 
The  bell  of  death,  and  know  not  whose  to  fear  :'* 
Our  farmers  all,  and  all  our  hinds  were  well ; 
lu  no  man's  cottage  danger  seem'd  to  dwell : — 
Tet  death  of  man  proclaim  these  heavy  chimes, 
For  thrice  they  sound,  with  pausing  space,  three 

times. 
"  Go ;  of  my  Sexton  seek,  Whose  days  are  sped  ? — 
*'  What  I  he,  himself !— and  is  old  IHbble  dead  ?" 
His  eightieth  year  he  reach'd,  still  undecay'd. 
And  rectors  five  to  one  close  vault  convey'd : — 
But  he  is  gone ;  his  care  and  skill  I  lose. 
And  gain  a  mournful  subject  for  my  Muse  : 
His  masters  lost,  he  'd  oft  in  turn  deplore. 
And  kindly  add, — **  Heaven  grant,  I  lose  no  more  I" 
Yet,  while  he  spake,  a  sly  and  pleasant  glance 
Appear'd  at  variance  with  his  complaisance : 
For,  as  he  told  their  fate  and  varying  worth, 
He  archly  looked, — ^**  I  yet  may  bear  thee  forth." 
"  When  first  "—(he  so  began)—"  my  trade  I  pUed, 
"  Good  master  Addle  was  the  parish-guide ; 
"  His  clerk  and  sexton,  I  beheld  with  fear, 
"  His  stride  mijestic,  and  his  frown  severe  ; 
"  A  noble  pillar  of  the  church  he  stood, 
"  Adom'd  with  college-gown  and  parish  hood : 
"  Then  as  he  paced  Uie  hallow'd  aisles  about, 
"  He  fill'd  the  seven-fold  surplice  fairly  out ! 
"  But  in  bis  pulpit  wearied  down  with  prayer, 
**  He  sat  and  seem'd  as  in  h to  study's  chair ; 
"  For  while  the  anthem  swell'd,  and  when  it  ceased, 
"  Th'   expecting  people  view'd  their  slumbering 

priest: 
"  Who,  dozing,  died.— Our  Parson  Peele  was  next ; 
"  *  I  will  not  spare  you,'  was  hto  favourite  text ; 
"  Nor  did  he  spare,  but  raised  them  many  a  pound ; 
"  E'en  me  he  mulct  for  my  poor  rood  of  ground ; 
"  Yet  cared  he  nought,  but  with  a  gibing  speech, 
"*What  should  I  do,'  quoth  he,   *but  what  I 

preach?' 


!•[**  At  {fan  angel  tpoke, 
I  feel  the  aolemn  Mond.    IT  heard  aru^At, 
It  la  the  knell  of  my  departed  houia.'^YouKO.] 

^  [Dr.  Ofandapear  la  a  rough  oatliat  of  Dr.  Baoon,  the 
poet's  predeceaaor  at  Moiton.] 


'  Hto  piercing  jokes  (and  he  'd  a  plenteous  store) 

*  Were  daily  ofi*er'd  both  to  rich  and  poor  ; 

'  His  scorn,  hto  love,  in  playful  words  he  spoke ; 

*  His  pity,  praise,  and  promise,  were  a  joke : 

*  But  though  so  young  and  blest  with  spirits  high, 
*•  He  died  as  grave  as  any  judge  could  die : 

*  The  strong  attack  subdued  hto  lively  powers, — 

^  Hto  was  the  grave,  and  Doctor  Gremdspear  ours.'^ 
^*  Then  were  there  golden  times  the  village  round; 
^  In  hto  abundance  aU  appear'd  t'  abound ; 

*  Liberal  and  rich,  a  plenteous  board  he  spread, 
'  E'en  cool  Dissenters  at  hto  table  fed ; 

*  Who  wish'd  and  hoped, — and  thought  a  man  so 

kind 
'  A  way  to  Heaven,though  not  their  own,might  find. 

*  To  them,  to  all,  he  was  polite  and  free, 

^  Kind  to  the  poor,  and,  ah  I  most  kind  to  me ! 

*  *  Ealph,*  would  he  say,  *  Ma^h  Dibble,  thou  art 

old; 
* '  That  doublet  fit,  't  will  keep  thee  from  the  cold  : 

*  *■  How  does  my  sexton  ? — What  I  the  times  are 

hard ; 
^  *  Drive  that  stout  pig,  and  pen  him  in  thy  yard.' 

*  But  most,  hto  rev'rence  loved  a  mirthful  jest : — 

*  *  Thy  coat  to  thin ;   why,  man,  thou  'rt   barely 

dress'd; 
'^  *  It 's  worn  to  th'  thread  :  but  I  have  nappy  beer ; 
" '  Clap  that  within,  and  see  how  they  will  wear  I ' 
"  Gay  days  were  these ;  but  they  were  quickly 

past: 
''*■  When  first  he  came,  we  found  he  cou'dn't  last : 
'*  A  whoreson  cough  (and  at  the  fall  of  leaf) 

*  Upset  him  quite ; — ^but  what 's  the  gain  of  grief? 
*'  Then  came  the  Author- Hector  :*^  his  del^ht 

'*  Was  all  in  books ;  to  read  them  or  to  write  : 
'•*  Women  and  men  he  strove  alike  to  shun, 
'^And   hurried  homeward  when   hto  tasks  were 

done; 
^  Courteous  enough,  but  careless  what  he  said, 
^  For  points  of  learning  he  reserved  hto  head  ; 
^  And  when  addressing  either  poor  or  rich, 
^  He  knew  no  better  t]^an  hto  cassock  which  : 

*  He,  like  an  osier,  was  of  pliant  kind, 

*  Erect  by  nature,  but  to  bend  inclined ; 

^  Not  like  a  creeper  faUing  to  the  ground, 
<  Or  meanly  catching  on  the  neighlK>urs  round : — 
'*  Careless  was  he  of  surplice,  hood,  and  band,^* — 
^  And  kindly  took  them  as  they  came  to  hand, 
^  Nor,  like  the  doctor,  wore  a  world  of  hat, 
'*  As  if  he  sought  for  dignity  in  that : 
'*  He  talk'd,  he  gave,  but  not  with  cautions  rules ; 
'*  Nor  tum'd  from  gipsies,  vagabonds,  or  footo ; 
'*  It  was  hto  nature,  but  they  thought  it  whim, 
'^  And  so  our  beaux  and  beauties  tum'd  from  him. 
'*Of   questions,   much  he   wrote,  profound   and 
dark, — 

*  How  spake  the  serpent,  and  where  stopp'd  the  ark; 
'*  From  what  far  land  the  queen  of  Sheba  came ; 

'*  Who  Salem's  Priest,  and  what  hto  father's  name ; 
'^  He  made  the  Song  of  Songs  its  mysteries  yield, 
'*■  And  Revelations,  to  the  world,  reveal'd. 


«i  (The  Authoi^Rector  la,  at  all  pointa,  the  ahailHud* 
of  Mr.  Grabbe  himself,  except  in  the  aubject  oThia  locafan- 
tiona.] 


"  [See  OMti,  p.  46.] 
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*'  He  sleeps  i'  the  aisle, — ^but  not  a  stone  records 
*'  His  name  or  fame,  his  actions  or  his  words : 
*'  And  truth,  your  reverence,  when  I  look  around, 
"  And  mark  the  tombs  in  our  sepulchral  ground 
'*  (Though  dare  I  not  of  one  man's  hope  to  doubt), 
"*'  I  'd  join  the  party  who  repose  without. 

*'  Next  came  a  Youth  from  Cambridge,  and  in  truth 
*'  He  was  a  sober  and  a  comely  youth  ; 
"  He  blu8h*d  in  meekness  as  a  modest  man, 
'*  And  gain*d  attention  ere  his  task  began ; 
*'  When  preaching,  seldom  yentured  on  reproof^ 
"  But  touch'd  his  neighbours  tenderly  enough. 
**  Him,  in  his  youth,  a  clamorous  sect  assail'd, 
"  Advised  and  censured,  flattered, — and  prevail*d. — 
'*  Then  did  he  much  his  sober  hearers  vex, 
*'  Confound  the  simple,  and  the  sad  perplex ; 
"  To  a  new  style  his  reverence  rashly  took ; 
**  Loud  grew  his  voice,  to  threat'ning  swelled  his  look ; 
*'  Above,  below,  on  either  side  he  gazed, 
"  Amazing  all,  and  most  himself  amazed : 
**  No  more  he  read  his  preachments  pure  and  plain, 
**  But  launched  outright,  and  rose  and  sank  again : 
'*  At  times  he  smiled  in  scorn,  at  times  he  wept, 
^*  And  such  sad  coil  with  words  of  vengeance  kept, 
'*  That  our  blest  sleepers  started  as  they  slept. 

"  *  Conviction  comes  like  lightning,'  he  would  cry; 
^  *■  In  vain  you  seek  it,  and  ki  vain  you  fly ; 
*<  *  'T  b  like  the  rushing  of  the  mighty  wind, 
«  *  Unseen  its  progress,  but  its  power  you  find  ; 
^  *  It  strikes  the  child  ere  yet  its  reason  wakes ; 
** '  His  reason  fled,  the  ancient  sire  it  shakes ; 
"  '  The  proud,  leam'd  man,  and  him  who  loves  to 

know 
** '  How  and  from  whence  these  gusts  of  grace  will 

blow, 
*' '  It  shuns, — ^but  sinners  in  their  way  impedes, 
**  *  And  sots  and  harlots  visits  in  their  deeds : 
'*  *"  Of  faith  and  penance  it  supplies  the  place ; 
"  *  Assures  the  vilest  that  they  live  by  grace, 
**  '  And, without  running,  makes  them  win  the  race.' 
**  Such  was  the  doctrine  our  young  prophet 

taught; 
*'  And  here  conviction,  there  confusion  wrought ; 


»  ["  Like  leaves  on  tree*  the  race  of  man  is  foand. 

Now  green  in  yonUi,  now  withering  on  the  ground,"  &e. 
Pope's  Homtr.} 

M  [»  On  the  whole,  the  Parish  Register  deserves  very  so- 
pericr  commendation,  as  well  for  the  flow  of  verse  and  for  the 
faognage,  which  is  manly  and  powerful,  equally  remote  from 
vidoQs  ornament  and  the  still  more  disgusting  cant  of  idiot 
rimpUdty,  as  Ibr  the  sterling  poetry,  and  original  powers  of 
thooght,  of  which  it  contains  unquestionable  proolb.  One 
remark  we  add  with  pleasure,  as  prophetic  of  a  still  higher 
degree  of  exccllenee  which  the  author  may  hereafter  attain  : 
his  later  productions  are.  In  every  respect,  better  and  more 
perfect  than  those  by  which  he  Brst  becune  known  as  a 
poet."— ifost%  Review,  1807. 

**  The  chaiaeteristio  of  Crabbe  is  force,  and  truth  of  deaerip- 
tion.  Joined  for  the  most  part  to  great  selection  and  condensa- 
tion of  expression  ;  that  kind  of  strength  and  originality  which 
we  meet  with  in  Cowper.  and  that  sort  of  diction  and  versifl- 
cation  which  we  admire  in  Qoldsmith.  If  he  can  be  said  to 
have  imitated  the  manner  of  any  author,  it  Is  Goldsmith ;  and 
yet  his  general  train  of  thinking,  and  his  views  of  society,  are 
so  eztremelv  opposite,  that,  when  *The  Village'  was  first 
published,  tt  was  eommonly  considered  as  an  antidote,  or 
answer,  to  die  more  captivating  representations  of  the  *  De- 
eertfod  Village.'  Compared  with  this  celebrated  author,  he 
will  be  found  to  have  nune  vigour  and  less  delieacy ;  and, 
while  he  must  be  admitted  to  be  inferior  hi  the  fine  finish 


*'  When  his  thin  cheek  assumed  a  deadly  hue, 

'•*■  And  all  the  rose  to  one  small  spot  withdrew, 

"  They  call'd  it  hectic ;  't  was  a  fiery  flush, 

^*  More  fix*d  and  deeper  than  the  maiden  blush  ; 

*'  His  paler  lips  the  pearly  teeth  disclosed, 

*^  And  lab'ring  lungs  the  lenth*ning  speech  opposed. 

^*  No  more  his  span-girth  shanks  and  quivering  thighs 

*'  Upheld  a  body  of  the  smaller  size ; 

*'  But  down  he  sank  upon  his  dying  bed, 

"  And  gloomy  crotchets  fiU'd  his  wandering  head. — 

*^  *  Spite  of  my  faith,  aU-saving  faith,'  he  cried, 
"  *  I  fear  of  worldly  works  the  wicked  pride  ; 
'*  *  Poor  as  I  am,  degraded,  abject,  blind, 
*^ '  The  good  I  *ve  wrought  still  rankles  in  my  mind ; 
"  '  My  alms-deeds  all,  and  every  deed  I  've  done  ; 
"  *  My  moral-rags  defile  me  every  one ; 
*^  It  should  not  be  : — what  say*st  thou  I  tell  me, 

Ralph.' 
"  Quoth  I,  *  Your  reverence,  I  believe,  you  *re  safe ; 
"  *  Your  faith  *s  your  prop,  nor  have  you  passed 

such  time 
"  '  In  life's  good-works  as  swell  them  to  a  crime. 
'^  '  If  I  of  puxlon  for  my  sins  were  sure, 
*'  *  About  my  goodness  I  would  rest  secure.' 

"  Such  was  his  end ;  and  mine  approaches  fast ; 
"  I  've  seen  my  best  of  preachers, — and  my  last." — 

He  bow'd,  and  archly  smiled  at  what  he  said, 
Civil  but  sly  :— "  And  is  old  Dibble  dead  ?" 

Yes ;  he  is  gone  :  and  we  are  going  all ; 
Like  flowers  we  wither,  and  like  leaves  we  fall  ;** — 
Here,  with  an  infant,  joyful  sponsors  come, 
Then  bear  the  new-made  Christian  to  its  home : 
A  few  short  years  and  we  behold  him  stand 
To  aak  a  blessing,  with  his  bride  in  hand  : 
A  few,  still  seeming  shorter,  and  we  hear 
His  widow  weeping  at  her  husband's  bier : — 
Thus,  as  the  months  succeed,  shall  infants  take 
Their  names ;  thus  parents  shall  the  child  forsake ; 
Thus  brides  again   and  bridegrooms  blithe  shall 

kneel, 
By  love  or  Uw  compell'd  their  vows  to  seal. 
Ere  I  again,  or  one  like  me,  explore 
These  simple  Annals  of  the  YuajAqe  Poob. 


and  uniform  beauty  of  his  composition,  we  cannot  help  con- 
sidering him  as  superior  both  in  the  variety  and  the  truth  of 
his  pictures.  Instesd  of  that  uniform  tint  of  pensive  tender- 
ness which  overspreads  the  whole  poetry  of  Goldsmith,  we 
find  in  Mr.  Crabbe  many  gleams  of  gaiety  and  humour. 
Though  his  halrftual  views  of  life  are  more  gloomy  than  those 
of  his  rival,  his  poetical  temperament  seems  more  oheerftil ; 
and  when  the  occasions  of  sorrow  and  rebuke  are  gone  by,  he 
can  cidlect  himself  for  sarcastic  pleasantries,  or  unbend  in 
innocent  playfulness. . . .  We  pert  from  him  with  regret ;  but 
we  hope  to  meet  him  again.  If  his  muse,  to  be  sure,  is  pro- 
lific only  once  In  twenty-two  years,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to 
live  long  enough  to  pa«  our  judgment  on  his  progeny ;  but 
we  trust  that  a  larger  portion  of  public  fkvour  than  has 
hitherto  been  dealt  to  mm,  will  encourage  him  to  greater 
efforts ;  and  that  he  will  soon  appear  again  amonz  the  worthy 
supporters  of  the  old  poetitti  establishment. ' — jErraEv, 
1807. 

**  There  be,  who  say,  in  these  enlighten'd  days. 
That  splendid  lies  an  all  the  Poet's  praise ; 
That  strain'd  invention,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Alone  impels  the  modem  bard  to  sins  : 
•Tis  true,  that  all  who  rhyme— nay,  sll  who  write, 
Shrink  from  that  fktal  word  to  genius— triie ; 
Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  ner  noblest  fires. 
And  decorate  the  verw  herself  inspires : 
This  fbet,  in  Virtue's  name,  let  Crabbc  attest ; 
Though  Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best.** 

Bybok,  1808.] 
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Omnia  hAbeo»  nee  qaioqaam  habeo ; 

Quidquid  dicunt,  laudo ;  id  ranum  d  negant,  Uudo  id 

qaoque : 
Negat  quia,  nego  $  ait,  aio : 
Poatremd  imperavi  egomet  mihi 
Omnia  aasentari. 

Tmxkt.  in  Emmch.* 

T  it  an  old  maxim  in  the  achoola, 
That  flattery  it  tlie  food  of  foola  { 
Yet  now  and  then  yoor  men  of  wit 
Will  condescend  to  taate  a  bit.— SwirT. 


The  Subject— Poverty  and  Canning  described —When  nnited, 
a  jarring  Couple — Mutual  Reproof— 4he  Wife  consoled  by  a 
Dream-Birth  of  a  Danghter— Description  and  Prediction 
of  Envy— How  to  be  rendered  ineffectual,  explained  in  a 
Vision —Simulation  foretells  the  ftiture  Success  andl^umphs 
of  Flattery— Her  Power  over  varions  Charactea  and  Dif- 
ferent Minds ;  over  certain  Classes  of  Men ;  over  Envy 
himself— Her  sucoessAil  Art  of  softening  the  Evils  of  Life ; 
of  changing  Characters ;  of  meliorating  Phnpects,  and  affix- 
ing Value  to  Possessions,  Pictures,  &c.— Conclusion. 

MosE  of  my  Spenser,  who  so  well  could  sing 
The  passions  all,  their  bearings  and  their  ties ; 
Who  could  in  view  those  shadowy  beings  bring, 
And  with  bold  hand  remove  each  darkjdisguise, 
Wherein  love,  hatred,  scorn,  or  anger  lies  : 
Guide  him  to  Fairy-land,  who  now  intends 
That  way  his  flight ;  assist  him  as  he  flies. 
To  mark  those  pa88ions,yirtue's  foes  and  friends, 
By  whom  when  led  she  droops,  when  leading  she 
ascends. 


I  [See  anti,  p.  lOO.j 

>  t**  I  *ve  every  thing,  though  nothing  $  nought  possess, 
Yet  nought  I  ever  want— 
Whate'er  thev say,  1  praise  it;  if  again 
They  contradict,  I  praise  that  too :  does  any 
Deny  ?  I  too  deny  :  Affirm  ?  I  too. 
And,  in  a  word,  I  've  bft>ught  myself 
To  say,  unsay,  swear,  and  forswear,  at  pleasure.** 

GOLMAW.] 

s  [Original  MS.  :— 

Mnse  of  my  Spenser,  who  so  well  could  sing 
The  Fusions,  and  the  sources  whence  they  spring ; 
Who  taught  the  birth,  the  bearings,  and  the  ties. 
The  strong  connections,  nioe  dependencies. 


Yes !  they  appear,  I  see  the  fairy  train  1 
And  who  that  modest  nymph  of  meek  address  ? 
Not  Vanity,  though  loved  by  all  the  vain ; 
Not  Hope,  though  promising  to  all  success ; 
Not  Mirth,  nor  Joy,  though  foe  to  all  distress ; 
Thee,  sprightly  syren,  from  this  train  I  choose, 
Thy  birth  relate,  thy  soothing  arts  confess ; 
'T  is  not  in  thy  mild  nature  to  refuse, 
When  poets  ask  thine  aid,  so  oft  their  meed  and 
muse.* 


In  Fairy-land,  on  wide  and  cheerless  plain, 
Dwelt,  in  the  house  of  Ccurey  a  sturdy  swain ; 
A  hireling  he,  who,  when  he  till'd  the  soil, 
Looked  to  the  pittance  that  repaid  his  toil, 
And  to  a  master  left  the  mingled  joy 
And  anxious  care  that  foUoVd  his  employ. 
Sullen  and  patient  he  at  once  appear'df. 
As  one  who  murmured,  yet  as  one  who  fear'd ; 
Th'  attire  was  coarse  that  clothed  his  sinewy  frame. 
Rude  his  address,  and  Poverty  his  name. 

In  that  same  plain  a  nymph,  of  curious  taste, 
A  cottage  (plann'd,  with  all  her  skill)  had  placed ; 
Strange  the  materiab,  and  for  what  designed 
The  various  parts,  no  simple  man  might  find ; 
What  seem'd  the  door,  each  entering  guest  with* 

stood. 
What  seem*d  a  window  was  but  painted  wood ; 
But  by  a  secret  spring  the  wall  would  move. 
And  daylight  drop  through  glassy  door  above : 
'T  was  all  her  pride,  new  traps  for  praise  to  lay, 
And  all  her  wisdom  was  to  hide  her  way ; 
In  small  attempts  incessant  were  her  pains, 
And  Cunning  was  her  name  among  the  swains.^ 


Of  theee  the  Foes  of  Virtue  and  the  Friends, 

With  whom  she  rises  and  with  whom  descends^ 

A  Syren's  birth,  a  Syren's  power  I  trace. 

Aid  me,  oh  I  Herald  of  the  Fsiry-raoe ; 

Say  whence  she  sprans,  to  what  strange  fortune  bom. 

And  why  we  love  and  hate,  desire  ana  acorn.] 

I  [Original  MS.  .— 
From  whom  she  sprang,  not  one  around  Her  knew. 
Nor  why  she  came,  nor  what  she  had  in  view ; 
Labour  she  loved  not,  had  no  wealth  in  store. 
Pursued  no  calling,  yet  was  never  poor ; 
A  thousand  gifts  her  various  arts  repaid. 
And  bounteous  (kiries  blest  the  thriving  maid ; 
For  she  liad  secret  means  of  easy  gains. 
And  Cunning  was  her  name  among  the  swains.] 
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Now,  whether  Hie  decreed  this  pair  should  wed. 
And  blindly  drove  them  to  the  nuurriage  bed ; 
Or  whether  love  in  some  soft  hour  inclined 
The  damsers  heart,  and  won  her  to  be  kind, 
Is  yet  nnsong :  they  were  an  iU-match'd  pair, 
But  both  disposed  to  wed — and  wed  they  were. 

Yet,  though  united  in  their  fortime,  still 
Their  ways  were  diverse ;  varying  was  their  will ; 
Nor  long  the  maid  had  bless'd  the  simple  man, 
Before  dissensions  rose,  and  she  began : — 

'*  Wretch  that  I  am  I  since  to  thy  fortune  bound, 
'*  What  plan,  what  project,  with  success  is  crown'd  ? 
'*  I,  who  a  thousand  secret  arts  possess, 
'*  Who  every  rank  approach  with  right  address ; 
'*  Who  've  loosed  a  gidnea  fh>m  a  miser's  chest, 
"  And  worm'd  his  secret  from  a  traitor's  breast ; 
"  Thence  gifts  and  gains  collecting,   great  and 


"  Have  brought  to  thee,  and  thou  consum'st  them 

aU; 
*'  For  want  like  thine — a  bog  without  a  base — 
*<  Ingulfs  all  gains  I  gather  for  the  place ; 
<*  Feeding,  unfill'd  ;  destroying,  undestroy'd ; 
"  It  craves  for  ever,  and  is  ever  void : — 
'*  Wretch  that  I  am !  what  misery  have  I  found, 
**  Since  my  sure  craft  was  to  thy  calling  bound  !" 

"  Oh  t  vaunt  of  worthless  art,"  the  swain  replied, 
ScowUng  contempt,  '*  how  pitiftil  this  pride  I 
**•  What  are  these  specious  gifts,  these  paltry  gains, 
"  But  base  rewards  for  ignominious  pains  ? 
''  With  aU  thy  tricking,  still  for  bread  we  strive, 
"Thine  is,  proud  wretch  I  the  care  that  cannot 

thrive; 
<<  By  aU  thy  boasted  skill  and  baffled  hooks, 
^Thou  gain'st  no  more  than  students,  by  their 

books. 
"  No  more  than  I  for  my  poor  deeds  am  paid, 
'*  Whom  none  can  blame,  will  help,  or  dare  upbraid. 

**  Call  this  our  need,  a  bog  that  all  devours, — 
''  Then  what  thy  petty  arts,  but  summer-flowers, 
"  Gaudy  and  mean,  and  serving  to  betray 
^  The  place  they  make  unprofltably  gay  ? 
**  Who  know  it  not,  some  useless  beauties  see, — 
**  But  ah !  to  prove  it  was  reserved  for  me." 

Unhappy  state  !  that,  in  decay  of  love. 
Permits  harsh  truth  his  errors  to  disprove  ; 
While  he  remains,  to  wrangle  and  to  jar, 
Is  friendly  tournament,  not  fatal  war ; 
Love  in  his  play  will  borrow  arms  of  hate. 
Anger  and  rage,  upbraiding  and  debate ; 
And  by  his  power  the  desperate  weapons  thrown. 
Become  as  safe  and  pleasant  as  his  own ; 
But  left  by  him,  their  natures  they  assume. 
And  fotal,  in  their  poisoning  force,  become. 

Time  fled,  and  now  the  swain  compelled  to  see 
New  cause  for  fear — "  Is  this  thy  thrift  ?"  quoth  he. 
To  whom  the  wife  with  cheerful  voice  replied : — 
"  Thou  moody  man,  lay  all  thy  fears  aside ; 
"  I  *ve  seen  a  vision — Uiey,  from  whom  I  came, 
"  A  daughter  promise,  promise  wealth  and  fame ; 
*'  Bom  with  my  features,  with  my  arts,  yet  she 
^  Shall  patient,  pliant,  persevering  be, 
"  And  in  thy  better  ways  resemble  thee. 


"  The  fairies  round  shall  at  her  birth  attend, 
'« The  friend  of  aU  in  aU  shaU  find  a  friend, 
"  And  save  that  one  sad  star  that  hour  must  gleam 
"  On  our  foir  child,  how  glorious  were  my  dream  I" 

This  heard  the  husband,  and,  in  surly  smile, 
Aim'd  at  contempt,  but  yet  he  hoped  the  while : 
For  as,  when  sinking,  wretched  men  are  found 
To  catch  at  rushes  rather  than  be  drown'd ; 
So  on  a  dream  our  peasant  placed  his  hope, 
And  found  that  rush  as  valid  as  a  rope. 

Swift  fled  the  days,  for  now  in  hope  they  fled, 
When  a  foir  daughter  bless'd  the  nuptial  bed ; 
Her  infant-face  the  mother's  pains  beguiled. 
She  look'd  so  pleasing  and  so  softly  smiled ; 
Those  smiles,  those  looks,  with  sweet  sensations 

moved 
The  gaier's  soul,  and  as  he  look'd  he  loved. 

And  now  the  fairies  came  with  gifts,  to  grace 
So  mild  a  nature,  and  so  fair  a  fkce. 

They  gave,  with  beauty,  that  bewitching  art, 
That  holds  in  easy  chains  the  human  heart ; 
They  gave  her  skill  to  win  the  stubborn  mind. 
To  make  the  sufiering  to  their  sorrows  blind. 
To  bring  on  pensive  looks  the  pleasing  smile. 
And  Care's  stem  brow  of  every  fit)wn  beguile. 

These  magic  favours  graced  the  infant-maid, 
Whose  more  enlivening  smile  the  charming  gifts 
repaid. 

Now  Fortune  changed,  who,  were  she  constant 
long. 
Would  leave  us  few  adventures  for  our  song. 

A  wicked  elfin  roved  this  land  around. 
Whose  joys  proceeded  from  the  griefs  he  found ; 
£kvy  his  name  : — ^his  fascinating  eye 
From  the  light  bosom  drew  the  sudden  sigh ; 
Unsocial  he,  but  with  malignant  mind. 
He  dwelt  with  man,  that  he  might  curse  man- 
kind; 
Like  the  first  foe,  he  sought  th'  abode  of  Joy, 
Grieved  to  behold,  but  eager  to  destroy ; 
Round  blooming  beauty,  like  the  wasp,  he  flew, 
Soil'd  the  fresh  sweet,  and  changed  the  rosy  hue ; 
The  wise,  the  good,  with  anxious  heart  he  saw. 
And  here  a  failing  found,  and  there  a  flaw ; 
Discord  in  families  't  was  his  to  move, 
Distrust  in  friendship,  jealousy  in  love ; 
He  told  the  poor,  what  joys  the  great  possess'd ; 
The  great,  what  calm  content  the  cottage  bless'd : 
To  part  the  learned  and  the  rich  he  tried. 
Till  their  slow  friendship  perish'd  in  their  pride. 
Such  was  the  flend,  and  so  secure  of  prey. 
That  only  Misery  pass'd  unstung  away. 

Soon  as  he  heard  the  fairy-babe  was  bom, 
Scomfhl  he  smiled,  but  felt  no  more  than  scorn : 
For  why,  when  Fortune  placed  her  state  so  low, 
In  useless  spite  his  lofty  malice  show  ? 
Why,  in  a  mischief  of  the  meaner  kind. 
Exhaust  the  vigour  of  a  ranc'rous  mind ; 
But,  soon  as  Fame  the  foiry-gifts  proclaim'd, 
Quick-rising  wrath  his  ready  soul  inflamed 
To  swear,  by  vows  that  e'en  the  wricked  tie. 
The  nymph  should  weep  her  varied  destiny ; 
That  every  gift,  that  now  appear'd  to  shine 
In  her  fair  foce,  and  make  her  smiles  divine, 
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Should  all  the  poison  of  hU  magic  proye, 
And  they  should  scorn  her,  whom  she  sought  for 
love. 

His  spell  prepared,  in  form  an  ancient  dame, 
A  fiend  in  spirit,  to  the  cot  he  came ; 
There  gain'd  admittance,  and  the  infant  press'd 
(Muttering  his  wicked  magic)  to  his  breast ; 
And  thus  he  said : — "  Of  all  the  powers  who  wait 
'*  On  Jove*s  decrees,  and  do  the  work  of  fate, 
**  Was  I,  alone,  despised  or  worthless,  found, 
^^  Weak  to  protect,  or  impotent  to  wound  ? 
"  See  then  thy  foe,  regret  the  friendship  lost, 
'*  And  learn  my  skill,  but  learn  it  at  your  cost. 

"  Know,  then,  O  child  I  devote  to  fates  severe, 
"  The  good  shall  hate  thy  name,  the  wise  shall 

fear; 
**  Wit  shall  deride,  and  no  protecting  friend 
**  Thy  shame  shall  cover,  or  thy  name  defend. 
*^  Thy  gentle  sex,  who,  more  thim  ours,  should  spare 
'*  A  humble  foe,  will  greater  scorn  declare ; 
**  The  base  alone  thy  advocates  shall  be, 
"  Or  boast  alliance  with  a  wretch  like  thee." 

He  spake,  and  vanished,  other  prey  to  find. 
And  waste  in  slow  disease  the  conquered  mind. 

Awed  by  the  elfin's  threats,  and  fiU'd  with  dread 
The  parents  wept,  and  sought  their  infant's  bed  ; 
Despair  alone  the  father's  soul  possess'd ; 
But  hope  rose  gently  in  the  mother's  breast ; 
For  well  she  knew  that  neither  grief  nor  joy 
Pain'd  without  hope,  or  pleased  without  alloy ; 
And  while  these  hopes  and  fears  her  heart  divide, 
A  cheerful  vision  bade  the  fears  subside. 

She  saw  descending  to  the  world  below 
An  ancient  form,  with  solemn  pace  and  slow. 
**  Daughter,  no  more  be  sad  "  (the  phantom  cried), 
^*  Success  is  seldom  to  the  wise  denied  ; 
"  In  idle  wishes  fools  supinely  stay, 
^*  Be  there  a  will,  and  wisdom  finds  a  way : 
*'  Why  art  thou  grieved  ?  Be  rather  glad,  that  he 
"  Who  hates  the  happy,  aims  his  darts  at  thee, 
'^  But  aims  in  vain  ;  thy  favour'd  daughter  lies 
*^  Serenely  blest,  and  shall  to  joy  arise. 
^*  For,  grant  that  curses  on  her  name  shall  wait, 
"  (So  Envy  wills,  and  such  the  voice  of  Fate,) 
"  Yet  if  that  name  be  prudently  suppress'd, 
"  She  shall  be  courted,  fitvour'd,  and  caress'd. 

**  For  what  are  names  ?  and  where  agree  man- 
kind, 
"  In  those  to  persons  or  to  acts  aasign'd  ? 
"  Brave,  leam'd,  or  wise,  if  some  their  favourites 

call, 
"  Have  they  the  titles  or  the  praise  from  all  ? 
**  Not  so,  but  others  will  the  brave  disdain 
"  As  rash,  and  deem  the  sons  of  wisdom  vain  ; 
'*  The  self-same  mind  shall  scorn  or  kindness  move, 
"  And  the  same  deed  attract  contempt  and  love. 

^*  So  all  the  powers  who  move  the  human  soul, 
*'  With  all  the  passions  who  the  will  control, 
"  Have  various  names — One  giv'n  by  Truth  Divine, 
"  (As  Simulation  thus  was  fixed  for  mine,) 
"  The  rest  by  man,  who  now,  as  wisdom's  prise 
*'  My  secret  counsels,  now  as  art  despise ; 
**  One  hour,  as  just,  those  counsels  they  embrace, 
**  And  spurn,  the  next,  as  pitiful  and  base. 


^  Thee,  too,  my  child,  those  fools  as  Cunning  fly, 

*  Who  on  thy  counsel  and  thy  craft  rely ; 

*  That  worthy  craft  in  others  they  condemn, 

^  But 't  is  their  prudence,  while  conducting  them. 
*^  Be  Flattery,  then,  thy  happy  infant's  name, 

*  Let  Honour  scorn  her  and  let  \Vit  defame  ; 

*  Let  all  be  true  that  Envy  dooms,  yet  all, 

*  Not  on  herself,  but  on  her  name,  shall  fall ; 

*  While  she  thy  fortune  and  her  own  shall  raise, 

'  And  decent  TYuth  be  call'd,  and  loved  as,  modest 
Praise. 
"  O  happy  child !  the  glorious  day  shall  shine, 

*  When  every  ear  shall  to  thy  speech  incline, 

*  Thy  words  alluring  and  thy  voice  divine  : 

*  The  sullen  pedant  and  the  sprightly  wit, 
*■  To  hear  thy  soothing  eloquence  shidl  sit ; 

*  And  both,  abjuring  Flattery,  will  agree 

*•  That  Truth  inspires,  and  they  must  honour  thee. 

"  Envy  himself  shall  to  thy  accents  bend, 
'  Force  a  faint  smile,  and  siUIenly  attend, 

*  When  thou  shaltcall  him  Virtue* sjealouM  friend, 
^  Whose  bosom  glows  with  generous  rage  to  find 

*  How  fools  and  knaves  are  flatter'd  by  mankind. 
*"*■  The  sage  retired,  who  spends  alone  his  days, 

'  And  flies  th'  obstreperous  voice  of  public  praise ; 

*  The  vain,  the  vulgar  cry, — shall  gladly  meet, 

*  And  bid  thee  welcome  to  his  still  retreat ; 

*  Much  will  he  wonder,  how  thou  cam'st  to  find 
'  A  man  to  glory  dead,  to  peace  consign'd. 

*  O  Fame  I  he  '11  cry  (for  he  will  call  thee  Fame), 
'  From  thee  1  fly,  from  thee  conceal  my  name  ; 

*  But  thou  Shalt  say.  Though  Genius  takes  his 

flight, 
'  He  leaves  behind  a  glorious  train  of  light, 

*  And  hides  in  vain : — ^yet  prudent  he  that  flies 

*  The  flatterer's  art,  and  for  himself  is  wise. 

**  Yes,  happy  child  !  1  mark  th'  approaching  day, 

*  When  warring  natures  will  confess  thy  sway  ; 

^  When  thou  shalt  Saturn's  golden  reign  restore, 
'  And  vice  and  folly  shall  be  known  no  more. 
**  Pride  shall  not  then  in  human-kind  have  place, 

*  Changed  by  thy  skill,  to  Dignity  and  Grace  ; 

*  While   Shame,   who  now   betrays  the    inward 

sense 
'  Of  secret  ill,  shall  be  thy  Diffidence ; 
*■  Avarice  shall  thenceforth  nrudent  Forecast  be, 

*  And  bloody  Vengeeutce,  Magnanimity ; 

*  The  lavish  tongue  shall  honest  truths  impart, 

*  The  lavish  hand  shall  show  the  generous  heart, 
'  And  Indiscretion  be.  contempt  of  art ; 

'  Folly  and  Vice  shall  then,  no  longer  known, 

*  Be,  this  as  ViHue,  that  as  Wisdom,  shown. 
'*  Then  shall  the  Robber,  as  the  Hero,  rise 

*■  To  seize  the  good  that  churlish  law  denies; 

*  Throughout  the  world  shall  rove  the  generous 

band, 

*  And  deal  the  gifts  of  Heaven  from  hand  to  hand. 
*■  In  thy  blest  days  no  tjn^nt  shall  be  seen, 

*  Thy  gracious  king  shall  rule  contented  men ; 

*  In  thy  blest  days  shall  not  a  rebel  be, 

'  But  patriots  all  and  well-approved  of  thee. 
^*  Such  powers  are  thine,  Chat  man  by  thee  thall 
wrest 

*  The  gainful  secret  from  the  cautious  breast ; 

*  Nor  tiien,  with  all  his  care,  the  good  retain, 

*  But  yield  to  thee  the  secret  and  the  gain. 

*■  In  vain  shall  much  experience  guard  the  heart 

*  Against  the  charm  of  thy  prevailing  art ; 
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*'  Admitted  once,  so  soothing  is  thy  strain, 
<*  It  comes  the  sweeter,  when  it  comes  again  ; 
'*  And  when  confess'd  as  thine,  what  mind  so  strong 
**  Forbears  the  pleasure  it  indulged  so  long  ? 

"  Softener  of  every  ill  I  of  all  our  woes 
**  The  balmy  solace  I  friend  of  fiercest  foes  ! 
**  Begin  thy  reign,  and  like  the  morning  rise  ! 
'*  Bring  joy,  bring  beauty,  to  our  eager  eyes ; 
*^  Break  on  the  drowsy  world  like  opening  day, 
**  While  grace  and  gladness  join  thy  flow*ry  way ; 
"  While  every  voice  is  praise,  while  every  heart  is 

gay- 

**  From  thee  all  prospects  shall  new  beauties  take, 
'*  T  is  thine  to  seek  them  and  *t  is  thine  to  make ; 
'*  On  the  cold  fen  I  see  thee  turn  thine  eyes, 
*(  Its  mists  recede,  its  chilling  vapour  flies ; 
**  Th'  enraptured  lord  th*  improving  ground  sur- 

veys, 
**  And  for  his  Eden  asks  the  traveller's  praise, 
**  Which  yet,  unview*d  of  thee,  a  bog  had  been, 
**  Where  spungy  rushes  hide  the  plashy  green. 

**  I  see  thee  breathing  on  the  barren  moor, 
"  That  seems  to  bloom  although  so  bleak  before ; 
*^  There,  if  beneath  the  gorse  the  primrose  spring, 
**  Or  the  pied  daisy  smile  below  the  ling, 
**  They  shall  new  charms,  at  thy  command  disclose, 
^  And  none  shall  miss. the  myrtle  or  the  rose. 
'*  The  wiry  moss,  that  whitens  all  the  hill, 
'*  Shall  live  a  beauty  by  thy  matchless  skill ; 
'*  Gale  *  from  the  bog  shall  yield  Arabian  balm, 
"  And  the  grey  willow  wave  a  golden  palm. 

^*  I  see  thee  smiling  in  the  pictured  room, 
*^  Now  breathing  beauty,  now  reviving  bloom  ; 
*^  There,  each  immortal  name  't  is  thine  to  give, 
'*  To  graceless  forms,  and  bid  the  lumber  live. 
"  Should'st  thou  coarse  boors  or  gloomy  martyrs 

see, 
'*  These  shall  thy  Guides,  those  thy  Teniers  be  ; 


•  ['*  Myriea  gale,**  a  rimtb  growing  in  boggy  and  fenny 
groands.] 

•  £"  With  many  nerroos  Unea  and  ingenioos  allnsiona,  tbia 


'*  There  shalt  thou  Baphael's  saints  and  angels 
trace, 

"  There  make  for  Rubens  and  for  Reynolds  place, 

*'  And  all  the  pride  of  art  shall  find,  in  her  diti- 
grace. 
*'  Delight  of  either  sex !  thy  reign  commence  ; 

*'  With  balmy  sweetness  soothe  the  weary  sense, 

^*  And  to  the  sickening  soul  thy  cheering  aid  dis- 
pense. 

^*  Queen  of  the  mind !  thy  golden  age  begin^; 

"  In  mortal  bosoms  varnish  shame  and  sin  ; 

"  Let  all  be  fair  without,  let  all  be  calm  within." 

The  vision  fled,  the  happy  mother  rose, 
Kiss*d  the  fair  infant,  smiled  at  all  her  foes. 
And  Flattery  made  her  name : — ^her  reign  began : 
Uer  own  dear  sex   she  ruled,  then   vanquished 

man: 
A  smiling  friend,  to  every  class  she  spoke. 
Assumed  their  manners,  and  their  habits  took  ; 
Her,  for  her  humble  mien,  the  modest  loved  ; 
Her  cheerf\il  looks  the  light  and  gay  approved ; 
The  just  beheld  her,  firm  ;  the  valiant,  brave ; 
Her  mirth  the  free,  her  silence  pleased  the  grave  ; 
Zeal  heard  her  voice,  and,  as  he  preach *d  aloud, 
Well  pleased  he  caught   her  whispers  from  the 

crowd 
(Those  whispers,  soothing-sweet  to  every  ear. 
Which  some  refuse  to  pay,  but  none  to  hear)  : 
Shame  fled  her  presence  ;  at  her  gentle  strain. 
Care  softl/ smiled,  and  Guilt  forgot  its  pain ; 
The  wretched  thought,  the  happy  found,  her  true, 
The  leam'd  confessed  that  she  their  merits  knew ; 
The  rich— could  they  a  constant  friend  condemn  ? 
The  poor  believed — ^for  who  should  flatter  them  ? 

Thus  on  her  name  though  all  disgrace  attend. 
In  every  creature  she  beholds  a  friend.^ 


poem  has  aomething  of  the  languor  which  aeema  inaeparable 
nom  an  allegory  which  axeeeda  the  length  of  an  epigram.** — 
Jkffery.] 
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REFLECTIONS 


UPON  THE  SUBJECT- 


Quidhtvat  erroret,  mersd  jam  pvjtpe,  Jbteri  t 
Quidlacrymcf  delicta jwant  oommtssa tecukr  t 

Claddiait.  in  Entropium,  lib.  11.  lln.  7 

Whit  avails  it,  when  ahipwreck'd.  that  error  appean  ? 
Are  the  crimes  we  commit  wash'd  away  by  our  tears  ?■ 


When  all  the  fiercer  passions  cease 

(The  glory  and  disgrace  of  youth) ; 
When  the  deluded  sonl,  in  peace, 

Can  listen  to  the  voice  of  truth  ; 
When  we  are  taught  in  whom  to  trust, 

And  how  to  spare,  to  spend,  to  give, 
(Our  prudence  kind,  our  pity  just,) 

'T  is  then  we  rightly  learn  to  live. 

Its  weakness  when  the  body  feels, 

Nor  danger  in  contempt  defies ; 
To  reason  when  desire  appeals, 

When,  on  experience,  hope  relies ; 
When  every  passing  hour  we  prize. 

Nor  rashly  on  our  follies  spend ; 
But  use  it,  as  it  quickly  flies, 

With  sober  aim  to  serious  end ; 
When  prudence  bounds  our  utmost  views, 

And  bids  us  wrath  and  wrong  forgive ; 
When  we  can  calmly  gain  or  lose, — 

'T  is  then  we  rightly  learn  to  live. 

Yet  thus,  when  we  our  way  discern, 

And  can  upon  our  care  depend. 
To  travel  safely,  when  we  learn. 

Behold  I  we  *re  near  our  journey's  end. 
We  *ve  trod  the  mase  of  error  round. 

Long  wandering  in  the  winding  glade ; 
And,  now  the  torch  of  truth  is  found, 

It  only  shows  us  where  we  stray'd : 
Light  for  ourselves,  what  is  it  worth. 

When  we  no  more  our  way  can  choose  ? 
For  others,  when  we  hold  it  forth. 

They,  in  their  pride,  the  boon  revise. 

By  long  experience  taught,  we  now 
Can -rightly  judge  of  friends  and  foes, 

Can  all  the  worth  of  these  allow. 
And  all  their  faults  discern  in  those ; 


Relentless  hatred,  erring  love, 

We  can  for  sacred  truth  forego ; 
We  can  the  warmest  friend  reprove, 

And  bear  to  praise  the  fiercest  foe  : 
To  what  efifect  ?    Our  friends  are  gone 

Beyond  reproof,  regard,  or  care ; 
And  of  our  foes  remains  there  one. 

The  mild  relenting  thoughts  to  share  ? 

Now  't  is  our  boast  that  we  can  quell 

The  wildest  passions  in  their  rage ; 
Can  their  destructive  force  repel. 

And  their  impetuous  wrath  assuage : 
Ah  I  Virtue,  dost  thou  arm,  when  now 

This  bold  rebellious  race  are  fled ; 
When  all  these  tyrants  rest,  and  thou 
Art  warring  with  the  mighty  dead  ? 
Bevenge,  ambition,  scorn,  and  pride. 

And  strong  desire,  and  fierce  disdain, 
The  giant-brood  by  thee  defied, 

Lo !  Time's  resistless  strokes  have  slain. 

Yet  Time,  who  could  that  race  subdue, 

(O'erpowering  strength,  appeasing  rage,) 
Leaves  yet  a  persevering  crew. 

To  try  the  failing  powers  of  age. 
Vex'd  by  the  constant  call  of  these. 

Virtue  awhile  for  conquest  tries ; 
But  weary  gprown  and  fond  of  ease. 

She  makes  with  them  a  compromise : 
Av'rice  himself  she  gives  to  rest, 

But  rules  him  with  her  strict  commands  ; 
Bids  Pity  touch  his  torpid  breast. 

And  Justice  hold  his  eager  hands. 

Yet  is  there  nothing  men  can  do. 
When  chilling  Age  comes  creeping  on  ? 

Cannot  we  yet  some  good  pursue  ? 
Are  talents  buried  ?  genius  gone  ? 


[See  PMfkoe,  ami,  p.  100.] 
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If  -ptoAoDB  slumber  in  the  breast, 
If  follies  from  the  heart  be  fled ; 

Of  loorels  let  us  go  in  quest, 

And  place  them  on  the  poet's  head. 

Yes,  we  'U  redeem  the  wasted  time. 

And  to  neglected  studies  flee ; 
We  '11  build  again  the  lofty  rhyme, 

Or  liye,  PhUoeophy,  with  thee : 
For  reasoning  dear,  for  flight  sublime, 

Eternal  fame  reward  shall  be ; 
And  to  what  glorious  heights  we  '11  climb. 

The  admiring  crowd  shall  envying  see. 

Begin  the  song !  begin  the  theme ! — 
Alas !  and  is  Invention  dead  ? 

Dream  we  no  more  the  golden  dream  ? 
Is  Hem'ry  with  her  treasures  fled  ? 

Yes,  't  is  too  late,— now  Beason  guides 
Tlie  mind,  sole  judge  in  all  debate  ^ 


And  thus  the  important  point  decides, 
For  laurels,  'tis,  alas !  too  late. 
What  is  possess'd  we  may  retain, 
But  for  new  conquests  strive  in  vain. 

Beware  then.  Age,  that  what  was  won, 
If  life's  past  labours,  studies,  views, 
Be  lost  not,  now  the  labour 's  done, 
When  all  thy  part  is, — ^not  to  lose  : 
When  thou  canst  toil  or  gain  no  more, 
Destroy  not  what  was  gain'd  before. 

For,  all  that 's  gain'd  of  all  that 's  good, 

When  time  shall  his  weak  frame  destroy 
(Their  use  then  rightly  understood). 

Shall  man,  in  happier  state,  ei\)oy. 
Oh !  argument  for  truth  divine. 

For  study's  cares,  for  virtue's  strife ; 
To  know  the  enjoyment  will  be  thine. 

In  that  reneVd,  that  endless  life  ! 
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SIR  EUSTACE   GREY/ 


P«r«>ii*— Visitor,  Prt&ician,  and  Patient. 


*'  Verii  miscetis  fklaa.'* 

SsKKCA,**  Herc./urente.'* 


I'll  know  no  more ; — the  heart  is  torn 
By  views  of  woe  we  cannot  heal ; 

Long  shall  I  see  these  things  forlorn, 
And  oft  again  their  griefs  shall  feel, 
As  each  upon  the  mind  shall  steal ; 

That  wan  projector's  mystic  style, 
That  lumpish  idiot  leering  by. 

That  peevish  idler's  ceaseless  wile. 

And  that  poor  maiden's  half-form'd  smile, 
While  struggling  for  the  full-drawn  sigh  !— 

I  '11  know  no  more. 

PHTSICIAN. 

Yes,  turn  again ; 
Then  speed  to  happier  scenes  thy  way, 

When  thou  hast  view'd,  what  yet  remain. 
The  ruins  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey, 

The  sport  of  madness,  misery's  prey : 
But  he  will  no  historian  need. 

His  cares,  his  crimes,  will  he  display, 
And  show  (as  one  from  f^nzy  freed) 
The  proud  lost  mind,  the  rash-done  deed. 

That  cell  to  him  is  Greyling  Hall  :— 

Approach ;  he  '11  bid  thee  welcome  there ; 
Will  sometimes  for  his  servant  call. 

And  sometimes  point  the  vacant  chair ; 
He  can,  with  free  and  easy  air. 

Appear  attentive  and  polite ; 
Can  veil  his  woes  in  manners  fair, 

And  pity  with  respect  excite. 


1  [Thif  poem  wm  compoaed  at  Moitoii.  in  the  winter  of 
1804-s,  daring  a  great  snow-itorm  (tee  Life,  amte,  p.  ftl). 
For  the  Aathw*!  account  of  his  design  in  the  piece,  aee  Pre- 
(koe»  mti,  p.  100.] 

>  [*<  With  trath  mingling  the  fklM."— Hitwood,  1581 .] 


Who  comes  ?— Approach !— 't  is  kindly  done : 

My  leam'd  physician,  and  a  friend. 
Their  pleasures  quit,  to  visit  one 

Who  cannot  to  their  ease  attend,* 
Nor  joys  bestow,  nor  comforts  lend. 

As  when  I  lived  so  blest,  so  well, 
And  dreamt  not  I  must  soon  contend 

With  those  malignant  powers  of  heU. 


PHTSICIAN. 

"  Less  warmth.  Sir  Eustace,  or  we  go." 


See  t  I  am  cahn  as  infknt-love, 
A  very  child,  but  one  of  woe. 

Whom  you  should  pity,  not  reprove : — 
But  men  at  ease,  who  never  strove 

With  passions  wild,  will  calmly  show 
How  soon  we  may  their  ills  remove. 

And  masters  of  their  madness  grow. 


Some  twenty  years,  I  think,  are  gone, — 

(Time  flies  I  know  not  how,  away,) 
The  sun  upon  no  happier  shone. 

Nor  prouder  man,  than  Eustace  Grey. 
Ask  where  you  would,  and  all  would  say, 

The  man  admired  and  praised  of  all. 
By  rich  and  poor,  by  grave  and  gay. 

Was  the  young  lord  of  Greyling  HalL 


Yes !  I  had  youth  and  rosy  health ;  - 

Was  nobly  form'd,  as  man  might  be ; 
For  sickness,  then,  of  all  my  wealth, 

I  never  gave  a  single  fee : 
The  ladies  fair,  the  maidens  free. 

Were  all  accustom'd  then  to  say. 
Who  would  a  handsome  figure  see 

Should  look  upon  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 


s  [Original  MS.  :— 

Who  comet  ?— Approach  I— *t  ia  hindly  done- 

The  worthy  doctor,  and  a  fHend. 
T  ia  more  than  Idnd  to  viait  one 

Who  haa  not  now  to  apare  or  spend. 
Am  when  I  lived  ao  bleat,  ao  well  I] 


SIR  EUSTACE  GREY. 
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He  had  a  frank  and  pleasant  look, 

A  cheerful  eye  and  accent  bland  ; 
His  very  speech  and  manner  spoke 

The  generous  heart,  the  open  hand ; 
About  him  all  was  gay  or  grand. 

He  had  the  praise  of  great  and  small ; 
He  bought,  improved,  projected,  plann'd, 

And  reign'd  a  prince  at  Greyling  Hall. 

My  lady ! — she  was  all  we  love ; 

All  praise  (to  speak  her  worth)  is  faint ; 
Her  manners  showed  the  yielding  dove, 

Her  morals,  the  seraphic  saint : 
She  never  breath'd  nor  looked  complaint ; 

No  equal  upon  earth  had  she  : — 
Now,  what  is  this  fair  thing  I  paint  ? 

Alas  !  as  aU  that  Uve  shaU  he.* 

There  was,  beside,  a  gallant  youth, 

And  him  my  bosonr  s  friend  I  had ; — 
Oh  !  I  was  rich  in  very  truth, 

It  made  me  proud — ^It  made  me  mad  I — 
Yes,  I  was  lost — ^but  there  was  cause ! — 

"Where  stood  my  tale  ? — ^I  cannot  find — 
But  I  had  all  mankind's  applause, 

And  all  the  smiles  of  womankind. 

There  were  two  cherub-things  beside, 

A  gracious  girl,  a  glorious  boy ; 
Yet  more  to  swell  my  fuU-blown  pride. 

To  varnish  higher  my  fading  joy, 
Pleasures  were  ours  without  alloy, 

Nay,  Paradise, — ^till  my  frail  Eve 
Our  bliss  was  tempted  to  destroy — 

Deceived  and  fated  to  deceive. 

But  I  deserved ; — for  all  that  time. 

When  I  was  loved,  admired,  caress'd, 
There  was  within,  each  secret  crime, 

TJnfelt,  uncancelled,  unconfess'd : 
I  never  then  my  God  address'd, 

In  grateful  pr^se  or  humble  prayer ; 
And  if  His  Word  was  not  my  jest — 

(Dread  thought  I)  it  never  was  my  care. 

I  doubted : — ^fool  I  was  to  doubt ! 

If  that  all-piercing  eye  could  see, — 
If  He  who  looks  all  worlds  throughout, 

Would  so  minute  and  careful  be 
Ab  to  perceive  and  punish  me : — 

With  man  I  would  be  great  and  high, 
But  with  my  Grod  so  lost,  that  He, 

In  his  large  view,  should  pass  me  by.^ 

Thus  blest  with  children,  friend,  and  wife, 
Blest  far  beyond  the  vulgar  lot ; 

Of  all  that  gladdens  human  life. 
Where  was  the  good  that  I  had  not  ? 


4  [Original  MS  :— 

Worma,  doctor,  wormi,  and  to  are  we.] 

(S  Hera  foUowa,  In  tha  original  MS.  :-- 

MadmanI  shall  He  who  made  this  all. 

Hie  parts  that  form  the  whole  reject  ? 
Is  an^ht  wiA  him  so  great  or  small. 


But  my  vile  heart  had  sinfU  spot, 
And  Heaven  beheld  its  deep'ning  stain ; 

Eternal  justice  I  forgot. 

And  mercy  sought  not  to  obtain. 

Come  near, — ^I  *11  softly  speak  the  rest  I — 

Alas !  *t  is  known  to  all  the  crowd, 
Her  guilty  love  was  all  confessed  ; 

And  his,  who  so  much  truth  avowed. 
My  faithless  friend*s. — In  pleasure  proud 

I  sat,  when  these  cursed  tidings  came ; 
Their  guilt,  their  flight  was  told  aloud. 

And  Envy  smiled  to  hear  my  shame  I 

I  call*d  on  Vengeance ;  at  the  word 

She  came  :--Can  I  the  deed  forget  ? 
I  held  the  sword — ^the  accursed  sword 

The  blood  of  his  false  heart  made  wet ; 
And  that  fair  victim  paid  her  debt. 

She  pined,  she  died,  she  loathed  to  Uve  ;~ 
I  saw  her  dying — see  her  yet : 

Fair  &llen  thing  I  my  rage  forgive ! 


Those  cherubs  still,  my  life  to  bless, 

Were  left ;  could  X  my  fears  remove, 
Sad  fears  that  check'd  each  fond  caress, 

And  poisoned  all  parental  love  ? 
Yet  that  with  jealous  feelings  strove. 

And  would  at  last  have  won  my  will. 
Had  I  not,  wretch  I  been  doom*d  to  prove 

Th'  extremes  of  mortal  good  and  iU. 


In  youth  I  health  I  joy  t  in  beauty's  pride  1 

They  droop'd — as  flowers  when  blighted  bow ; 
The  dire  infection  came  : — ^they  died. 

And  I  was  cursed — as  I  am  now ; — 
Nay,  frown  not,  angry  friend,^— allow 

That  I  was  deeply,  sorely  tried  ; 
Hear  then,  and  you  must  wonder  how 

I  could  such  storms  and  strifes  abide.' 


Storms ! — not  that  clouds  embattled  make, 

When  they  afflict  this  earthly  globe ; 
But  such  as  with  their  terrors  shake 

Man's  breast,  and  to  the  bottom  probe  ; 
They  make  the  hypocrite  disrobe. 

They  try  us  all,  if  false  or  true ; 
For  this  one  Devil  had  power  on  Job ; 

And  I  was  long  the  slave  of  tvfo. 


Peace,  peace,  my  friend ;  these  subjects  fly ; 
Collect  thy  thoughts--go  calmly  on. — 


Man*s  folly  may  hb  crimes  neglect. 
And  hope  the  eye  of  God  to  shan ; 

But  there  %  of  all  the  aoconnt  correct- 
Not  one  omitted— no|  not  one  ] 

•  [MS. :— Na7,(h>wn  not— chide  not— but  allow 
iHty  to  one  so  sorely  tried : 
Bat  I  am  calm— to  fkte  I  bow, 


A_.1   .11  ftUo 


.  <v/  Ufm  mMAa  1 
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And  shall  I  then  the  fact  deny  ? 

I  was, — thou  know'st,— I  was  begone^ 
Like  him  who  filled  the  eastern  tlirone. 

To  whom  the  Watcher  cried  aloud ; ' 
That  royal  wretch  of  Babylon, 

Who  was  so  guilty  and  so  proud. 

Like  him,  with  haughty,  stubborn  mind, 

I,  in  my  state,  my  comforts  sought ; 
Delight  and  praise  I  hoped  to  find. 

In  what  I  builded,  planted  1  bought  I 
Oh  I  arrogance  I  by  misery  taught — 

Soon  came  a  voice  I  I  felt  it  come ; 
"  Full  be  his  cup,  with  evil  fraught, 

"  Demons  his  guides,  and  death  his  doom !" 

Then  was  I  cast  from  out  my  state ;   " 

Two  fiends  of  darkness  led  my  way; 
They  waked  me  early,  watch'd  me  late. 

My  dread  by  night,  my  plague  by  day  I 
Oh  !  I  was  made  their  sport,  their  play, 

Through  many  a  stormy  troubled  year; 
And  how  they  used  their  passive  prey 

Is  sad  to  tell : — ^but  you  shall  hear. 

And  first  before  they  sent  me  forth. 

Through  thb  unpitying  world  to  run, 
'They  robb*d  Sir  Eustace  of  his  worth, 

Lands,  manors,  lordships,  every  one ; 
So  was  that  gracious  man  undone, 

Was  spum*d  as  vile,  was  scom*d  as  poor, 
Whom  every  former  friend  would  shun. 

And  menials  drove  from  every  door. 

Then  those  ill-favour*d  Ones,'  whom  none  • 

But  my  unhappy  eyes  could  view, 
Led  me,  with  wild  emotion,  on, 

And,  with  resistless  terror,  drew. 
Through  lands  we  fled,  o'er  seas  we  flew. 

And  halted  on  a  boundless  plain ; 
Where  nothing  fed,  nor  breathed,  nor  grew, 

But  silence  ruled  the  still  domain. 

Upon  that  boundless  plain,  below. 

The  setting  sun's  last  rays  were  shed. 
And  gave  a  mild  and  sober  glow. 

Where  all  were  still,  asleep,  or  dead ; 
Vast  ruins  in  the  midst  were  spread, 

Pillars  and  pediments  sublime. 
Where  the  grey  moss  had  form*d  a  bed, 

And  clothed  the  crumbling  spoils  of  time. 

There  was  I  fix'd,  I  know  not  how. 
Condemned  for  untold  years  to  stav : 

Yet  years  were  not  j—one  dreadful  JVbto 
Endured  no  change  of  night  or  day; 


7  **  And  the  kiiu:  (Nabadiadnenar)  nw  a  wttcher  and 
an  holy  one  come  down  from  heaven/'  &e.— Am.  iv.  S8. 

•  See  Banjan'a  Pilgrim'!  Progiea. 

•  [**  There  tegfeat  fbree,  both  of  langoa^ 
In  the  wild  narrative  Sir  Buetace  fives  of  hi 


The  same  mild  evening's  sleeping  ray 

Shone  softly  solemn  and  serene, 
And  all  that  time  I  gazed  away. 

The  setting  sun's  sad  rays  were  seen.* 

At  length  a  moment's  sleep  stole  on, — 

Again  came  my  commissioned  foes ; 
Again  through  sea  and  land  we  're  gone, 

No  peace,  no  respite,  no  repose  : 
Above  the  dark  broad  sea  we  rose. 

We  ran  through  bleak  and  frozen  land ; 
I  had  no  strength  their  strength  f  oppose. 

An  infuit  in  a  giant's  hand. 

They  placed  me  where  those  streamers  play, 

Those  nimble  beams  of  brilliant  light ; 
It  would  the  stoutest  heart  dismay. 

To  see,  to  feel,  that  dreadful  sight : 
So  swift,  so  pure,  so  cold,  so  bright, 

They  pierced  my  frame  with  icy  wound ; 
And  all  that  half-year's  polar  night, 

Those  dancing  streamers  wrapp'd  me  round. 

Slowly  that  darkness  pass'd  away, 

When  down  upon  the  earth  I  fell, — 
Some  hurried  sleep  was  mine  by  day ; 

But,  soon  as  toll'd  the  evening  bell. 
They  forced  me  on,  where  ever  dwell 

Far-distant  men  in  cities  fair. 
Cities  of  whom  no  travellers  tell. 

Nor  feet  but  mine  were  wanderers  there. 

Their  watchmen  stare,  and  stand  aghast, 

As  on  we  hurry  through  the  dark ; 
The  watch-light  blinks  as  we  go  past. 

The  watch-dog  shrinks  and  fears  to  bark; 
The  watch-tower's  bell  sounds  shrill;  and,  hark ! 

The  free  wind  blovrs — we  've  left  the  town — 
A  wide  sepulchral  ground  I  mark. 

And  on  a  tombstone  place  me  down. 

What  monuments  of  mighty  dead  I 

What  tombs  of  various  kind  are  found ! 
And  stones  erect  their  shadows  shed 

On  humble  graves,  with  wickers  bound, 
Some  risen  fresh,  above  the  ground. 

Some  level  with  the  native  clay : 
What  sleeping  millions  wait  the  sound, 

"  Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  away ! " 

Alas  I  they  stay  not  for  that  call ; 

Spare  me  this  woe  !  ye  demons,  spare  I — 
They  come  1  the  shrouded  shadows  all, — 

'Tis  more  than  mortal  brain  can  bear ; 
Bustling  they  rise,  they  sternly  glare 

At  man  upheld  by  vital  breath ; 
Who,  led  by  wicked  fiends,  should  dare 

To  Join  the  shadowy  troops  of  death  I 


working!  of  the  eool;  we  love  to 
and  the  throb  of  every  pulae ; 


and  conception, 
freniy;   though 
we  are  not  sure  whether  there  la  not  something  too  elabonte, 
and  too  much  worlted-up  in  the  pictore."— JarntiT. 

"  In  the  struggle  of  the  psadons,  we  delight  to  tnoe  the 


mark  the  swell  of  every  vein, 

every  stroke  that  ssarrlne  a 

new  sooroe  of  pity  an^  terror  we  pnrsoe  with  a  busy  and  in- 

Juisitive  sympathy.  It  b  from  this  cause  that  Mr.  Oabhe's 
elineations  of  the  passions  are  ao  just— eo  tooehing  of  the 
gentle,  and  of  the  awftil  so  tremendous.  Remocse  ud  aaad- 
neas  have  been  rarely  portraved  by  a  more  powerftil  hand. 
For  feeling.  Imagery,  and  agitation  of  tboughta,  the  lines  In 
which  Sir  Eustace  Grey  teUs  the  story  of  his  Insanity  are 
second  to  few  modem  productions.  Hie  contrast  between  the 
state  of  tlie  madness,  and  the  evening  scene  on  which  he  waa 
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Tes,  I  have  felt  all  man  can  feel, 

And  then,  my  dreams  were  such  as  nought 

Till  he  nhall  pay  his  nature's  debt ; 

Could  yield  but  my  unhappy  case ; 

Ills  that  no  hope  has  strength  to  heal, 

I  've  been  of  thousand  devils  caught, 

No  mind  the  comfort  to  forget : 

And  thrust  Into  that  horrid  place 

Whatever  cares  the  heart  can  fret, 

Where  reign  dismay,  despair,  disgrace ; 

The  spirits  wear,  the  temper  gall. 

Furies  with  iron  fangs  were  there, 

Woe,  want,  dread,  anguish,  all  beset 

To  torture  that  accursed  race 

My  ainfUl  soul !— together  aU  I  *<> 

Boom'd  to  dismay,  disgrace,  despair. 

Those  fiends  upon  a  shaking  fen 

Harmless  I  was ;  yet  hunted  down 

Fix'd  me,  in  dark  tempestuous  night ; 

For  treasons,  to  my  soul  unflt ; 

There  never  trod  the  foot  of  men. 

I  've  been  pursued  through  many  a  town, 

There  flock'd  the  fowl  in  winfry  flight; 

For  crimes  that  petty  knaves  commit ; 

There  danced  the  moor's  deceitful  light 

I  've  been  adjudged  t'  have  lost  my  wit, 

Above  the  pool  where  sedges  grow ; 

Because  I  preached  so  loud  and  well ; 

And  when  the  morning-sun  shone  bright. 

And  thrown  into  the  dungeon's  pit, 

It  shone  upon  a  field  of  snow. 

For  trampling  on  the  pit  of  helL 

They  hung  me  on  a  bough  so  small. 

Such  were  the  evils,  man  of  sin, 

The  rook  could  built  her  nest  no  higher ; 

That  I  was  fated  to  sustain  ; 

They  fix'd  me  on  the  trembling  ball 

And  add  to  all,  without — ^withiiii 

That  crowns  the  steeple's  quiv'ring  spire ; 

A  soul  defiled  with  every  stain 

They  set  me  where  the  seas  retire, 

That  man's  reflecting  mind  can  pain  ; 

But  drown  with  their  returning  tide  ; 

That  pride,  wrong,  rage,  despair,  can  make ; 

And  made  me  flee  the  mountain's  fire. 

In  fact,  they  'd  nearly  touch'd  my  brain, 

When  roUing  from  its  burning  side. 

And  reason  on  her  throne  would  shake. 

I  've  hung  upon  the  ridgy  steep 

But  pity  will  the  vilest  seek, 

Of  clifb,  and  held  the  rambling  brier; 

If  punish'd  guilt  will  not  repine, — 

I  've  plunged  below  the  billowy  deep, 

I  heard  a  heavenly  Teacher  speak. 

Where  air  was  sent  me  to  respire ; 

And  felt  the  Sun  of  Mercy  shine  : 

I  've  been  where  hungry  wolves  retire ; 

I  hailed  the  Ught !  the  birth  divine  1 

And  (to  complete  my  woes)  I  've  ran 

And  then  was  seal'd  among  the  few  ; 

Where  Bedlam's  crazy  crew  conspire 

Those  angry  flends  beheld  the  sign. 

Against  the  life  of  reasoning  man. 

And  from  me  in  an  Instant  flew. 

I  've  furl'd  in  storms  the  flapping  sail, 

Ck>me  hear  how  thus  the  charmers  cry 

By  hanging  from  the  topmast-head  ; 

To  wandering  sheep,  the  strays  of  sin, 

I  've  served  the  vilest  slaves  in  jail. 

While  some  the  wicket-gate  pass  by. 

And  pick'd  the  dunghill's  spoil  for  bread  ; 

And  some  will  knock  and  enter  in : 

I  've  made  the  badger's  hole  my  bed  ; 

FuU  joyful  'tis  a  soul  to  win. 

I  've  wander'd  with  a  gipsy  crew ; 

'  For  he  that  winneth  souls  is  wise  ; 

I  've  dreaded  all  the  guilty  dread. 

Now  hark  I  the  holy  strains  begin. 

And  done  what  they  would  fear  to  do.** 

And  thus  the  sainted  preacher  cries ;  '* — 

On  aand,  where  ebbs  and  flows  the  flood. 

"  Pilgrim,  burthen'd  with  thy  sin, 

Midway  they  placed  and  bade  me  die ; 

**  Come  the  way  to  Zion's  gate. 

Propp'd  on  my  staff,  I  stoutly  stood 

"  There,  tiU  Mercy  let  thee  in. 

Wlien  the  swift  waves  came  rolling  by  ; 

**  Knock  and  weep  and  watch  and  wait. 

And  high  they  rose,  and  still  more  high, 

"  Knock  I — He  knows  the  sinner's  cry  : 

Till  my  lips  drank  the  bitter  brine ; 

"  Weep  I — ^He  loves  the  mourner's  tears : 

I  sobb'd  convulsed,  then  cast  mine  eye, 

"  Watch  I — ^for  saving  grace  is  nigh  : 

And  saw  the  tide's  re-flowing  sign. 

"  Wait,— tiU  heavenly  fight  appears. 

*  And  then,  my  dreams  were  such  as  naught 

Could  yield,  but  my  unhappy  case.'  "—GirFoaD.] 

!•  [MS.  :~m«  that  no  medicinef  can  heal. 

H  It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  this  change  from  rest- 

And grieft  that  no  man  can  forget ; 

lessness  to  repose,  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Eustace,  is  wrought  by 
a  methodistic  caU ;  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  such  :  a  sober  and 

Whatever  caxea  the  mind  can  fret. 
The  spirita  wear,  the  boaom  gall- 

Fain,  hunger,  prison,  duns,  and  debt, 

order  of  the  brain  continued  :  yet  the  venes  which  follow,  in 

Foal-6enda  and  fear,— I  Ve  felt  ye  aU.] 

a  different  measure,  are  not  intended  to  make  any  religions 
persuasion  appear  ridiculous ;  they  are  to  be  suppowd  as  the 
effect  of  memory  in  the  disordered  mind  of  the  speaker,  and, 
though  evidently  enthusiastic  in  respect  to  language,  are  not 

11  ("  There  is  great  force  in  these  two  lines ;  but  that  which 
gives  the  last  flnuh  to  this  vinon  of  despair  is  contained  in 
tbeae  wocds:— 
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*'  H«rk  I  it  is  the  Bridegroom's  roice : 
"  Welcome,  pilgrim,  to  ♦hr  rest ; 
"  Now  within  the  gate  r^joioe, 
"  Safe  and  seai'd  and  boogbt  and  blest  I 
''  Safe— from  all  the  hires  of  vioe, 
**  Seal*d — ^by  signs  the  chosen  know, 
.    **  Bought — ^by  lore  and  life  the  prioe, 
"  BIo8t--the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 


''  Holy  Pilgrim  I  what  for  thee 
**  In  a  world  like  this  remain  ? 
*'  From  thy  guarded  breast  shall  flee 
**  Fear  and  shame,  and  doubt  and  pain* 
"  Fear — the  hope  of  Heaven  shall  fly, 
"  Shame — from  glory's  view  retire, 
"  Doubt — in  certain  rapture  die, 
**  Pain — ^in  endless  bliss  expire." 


But  though  my  day  of  grace  was  come, 

Tet  still  my  days  of  grief  I  find  ; 
The  former  clouds'  collected  gloom 

Still  sadden  the  reflecting  mind ; 
The  soul,  to  evil  things  consign'd, 

Will  of  their  evil  some  retain ; 
The  man  will  seem  to  earth  inclined. 

And  win  not  look  erect  again. 


Thus,  though  elect,  I  feel  it  hard 

To  lose  what  I  possess'd  before, 
To  be  from  all  my  wealth  debarr'd,'-^ 

The  brave  Sir  Eustace  is  no  more : 
But  old  I  wax,  and  passing  poor, 

Stem,  rugged  men  my  conduct  view ; 
They  chide  my  wish,  they  har  my  door, 

'Tls  hard — ^I  weep— you  see  I  do. — 


Must  you,  my  friends,  no  longer  stay  ? 

Thus  quickly  all  my  pleasures  end ; 
But  I  '11  remember,  when  I  pray, 

My  kind  physician  and  his  friend ; 
And  those  Md  hours,  you  deign  to  spend 

With  me,  I  shall  requite  them  all ; 
Sir  Eustace  for  his  friends  shall  send. 

And  thank  their  love  at  Greyling  Hall 


The  poor  Sir  Eustace  I — Tet  his  hope 

li€«ds  him  to  think  of  joys  again ; 
And  when  his  earthly  visions  droop. 

His  views  of  heavenly  kind  remain : 
But  whence  that  meek  and  humbled  strain, 

That  spirit  wounded,  lost,  resigned  ? 
Would  not  so  proud  a  soul  disdain 

The  madness  of  the  poorest  mind  ? 


No  !  for  the  more  he  swelTd  with  pride, 

The  more  he  felt  misfortune's  blow  ; 
Disgrace  and  grief  he  could  not  hide. 

And  poverty  had  laid  him  low  : 
Thus  shune  and  sorrow  working  slow. 

At  length  this  humble  spirit  gave ; 
Madness  on  these  began  to  grow. 

And  bound  him  to  his  fiends  a  slave. 

Though  the  wild  thoughts  had  touoh'd  hU  brain. 

Then  was  he  free : — So,  forth  he  ran  ; 
To  soothe  or  threat,  alike  were  vain : 

He  spake  of  fiends ;  look'd  wild  and  waQ  ; 
Tear  after  year,  the  hurried  man 

Obey'd  those  fiends  from  place  to  place ; 
Till  his  religious  change  began 

To  form  a  frenzied  child  of  grace. 

For,  as  the  Airy  lost  its  strength, 

The  mind  reposed ;  by  slow  degrees 
Came  lingering  hope,  and  brought  at  length. 

To  the  tormented  spirit,  ease  : 
This  slave  of  sin,  whom  fiends  could  seise. 

Felt  or  believed  their  power  had  end ; — 
"  'Tis  faith,"  he  cried,  ♦*  my  bosom  frees, 

"  And  now  my  Saviour  is  my  friend." 

But  ah  t  though  time  can  yield  relief, 

And  soften  woes  it  cannot  cure  ; 
Would  we  not  suffer  pain  and  grief. 

To  have  our  reason  sound  and  sure  ? 
Then  let  us  keep  our  bosoms  pure. 

Our  fancy's  favourite  flights  suppress ; 
Prepare  the  body  to  endure, 

And  bend  the  mind  to  meet  distress ; 
And  then  his  guardian  care  implore. 

Whom  demons  dread  and  men  adore. 


THE  HALL  OF  JUSTICE. 


IN  TWO  PAETSJ 


PART   I. 


ConAteor  twcete  lioe  annot;  aed  et  altera canm  ett, 
Anxlatat  aalmi,  eontiaitnaqM  dolort— ^viJ>» 


MAOI9TBATK,  YAOBAItT,  COlffftAStiC,  &0. 


Take,  take  awtty  thy  b«rbAnras  httnd, 
And  let  me  to  thy  Master  speak ; 

Remit  awhile  the  harsh  command, 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  bteak« 

MAOUTBATE. 

Fond  wretch  t  and  what  canst  thou  relate, 
But  deads  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sin? 

Thy  crime  is  proved,  thou  kuow'st  thy  flits ; 
But  come,  thy  tale  1 — begin,  begin  t--^ 

TAORAMT. 

My  crime ! ^Thls  rick'ning  child  to  fbed« 

I  seised  the  food,  your  witness  saw ; 

I  knew  your  lows  Ibrbade  the  deed, 
But  yielded  to  a  stronger  law.* 

KnoVst  thou^  to  Nature's  great  command 
All  human  laws  are  frail  and  weak  ? 

Nay !  frown  not — stay  his  eager  hand, 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

In  this,  th'  adopted  babe  I  hold 

With  anxious  fondness  to  my  breast, 

My  heart's  sole  eomfort  I  behold. 

More  dear  than  life,  when  life  was  blest; 

I  saw  her  pining,  fainting,  cokl, 
I  begg'd — but  rain  was  my  raq«est. 


>  [See  Fnttee,  mti,  p.  100.] 

>  CPriginal  M&  :-Or, 

What  is  mr  ^rfiM  ?—« dla^d  of  love  ; 

I  fed  my  chUd  with  pOWd  food : 
Tour  laws  wfll  iMit  the  aet  approve; 

The  law  of  Naton  deeiM  it  food.] 


I  saw  the  tempting  fbod,  and  lelaed — 
My  infant^eufferer  found  relief; 

And,  in  the  pilfer'd  treasure  pleased. 
Smiled  on  my  guilt,  and  hush'd  my  grief. 

But  I  have  griefb  of  other  kind, 
Troubles  and  sorrows  more  severe ; 

Give  me  to  ease  my  tortured  mind, 
Lend  to  my  woes  a  patient  ear ; 

And  let  me — if  I  may  not  find 
A  friend  to  help--find  one  to  bear. 

Tet  nameless  let  me  plead-'^-ny  tiame 
Would  only  wake  the  cry  of  soom ; 

A  child  of  sin,  conceived  in  shame. 
Brought  fbrth  in  woe,  to  misery  bom 

My  mother  dead,  my  father  loftt, 
I  wander'd  with  a  vagrant  crew; 

A  common  care,  a  common  cost ; 
Their  sorrowa  and  their  sins  I  knew ; 

With  them,  by  want  on  error  forced. 
Like  them,  I  base  tatd  guilty  grew. 

Few  are  my  years,  not  so  my.  crimes ; 

The  age,  which  these  sad  looks  declare. 
Is  Sorrow's  work,  it  is  not  Time's, 

And  I  am  old  in  shaase  and  care.' 

Taught  to  believe  the  world  a  place 
'^ere  every  stranger  was  a  foe, 

Train'd  in  the  arts  that  mark  our  race. 
To  what  new  people  eould  I  go  7 

Could  I  a  better  Bfe  embrace. 
Or  live  as  virtue  dictates  7  Nol^ 

So  through  the  land  I  wandering  went, 
And  little  found  of  grief  or  joy ; 

But  lost  my  bosom's  sweet  content 
When  first  I  loved^-the  Gipsy-Boy. 


s  [Original  MS. :~ 


My  yean,  I 

Thotgh  weak  tbeaa  limbs,  and  •hmdi  tUl  I 
For  Grief  has  doae  what  l^ne  should  do ; 

And  I  am  old  in  care  and  shame.] 
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A  sturdy  youth  he  was  and  tall, 
His  looks  would  all  his  soul  declare ; 

His  piercing  eyes  were  deep  and  small, 
And  strongly  curl'd  his  rayen-hair. 

Tes,  Aabon  had  each  manly  charm, 
All  in  the  May  of  youthfUl  pride, 

He  scarcely  fear'd  his  father's  arm, 
And  every  other  arm  defied. — 

Oft,  when  they  grew  in  anger  warm, 

(Whom  will  not  love  and  power  divide  ?) 

I  rose,  their  wrathful  souls  to  calm. 
Not  yet  in  sinful  comhat  tried. 

His  £Btther  was  our  party's  chief, 
And  dark  and  dreadful  was  his  look ; 

^ifl  presence  fill'd  my  heart  with  grief, 
Although  to  me  he  kindly  spoke. 

With  Aaron  1  delighted  went, 
His  fitvour  was  my  bliss  and  pride ; 

In  growing  hope  our  dajrs  we  spent. 
Love  growing  charms  in  either  spied ; 

It  saw  them  all  which  Nature  lent. 
It  lent  them  all  which  she  denied. 

Could  I  the  father's  kindness  prise, 
Or  gratefU  looks  on  him  bestow. 

Whom  I  beheld  in  wrath  arise. 
When  Aaron  sunk  beneath  his  blow  ? 

He  drove  him  down  with  wicked  hand. 

It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  see ; 
Then  vex'd  him,  till  he  left  the  land» 

And  told  his  cruel  love  to  me ; 
The  clan  were  all  at  his  command, 

Whatever  his  command  might  be. 

The  night  waa  dark,  the  lanes  were  deep, 
And  one  by  one  they  took  their  way ; 

He  bade  me  lay  me  down  and  sleep, 
I  only  wept  and  wish'd  for  day. 

Accursed  be  the  love  he  bore. 
Accursed  was  the  force  he  used, 

So  let  him  of  his  God  implore 
For  mercy,  and  be  so  refused  I         , 

Ton  firown  again, — ^to  show  my  wrong 
Can  I  in  gentle  language  speak  ? 

My  woes  are  deep,  my  words  are  strong, — > 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

MAODTBATE. 

I  hear  thy  words,  I  feel  thy  pain ; 

Forbear  awhile  to  speak  thy  woes ; 
Receive  our  aid,  and  tiien  again 

The  story  of  thy  life  disclose. 

For,  though  seduced  and  led  astray, 
Thou'st  travelled  fkr  and  wander'd  long; 

Thy  God  hath  seen  thee  all  the  way. 
And  all  the  turns  that  led  thee  wrong. 


PART   II. 


Qaondun  ridentea  ocali,  nune  fonte  petenni 
Deplonmt  pcenaa  nocte  dieqae  kim. 

Com,  QaOi  Bleg, 


MAQISTRATE. 

Come,  now  again  thy  woes  impart. 
Tell  all  thy  sorrows,  all  thy  sin ; 

We  cannot  heal  the  throbbing  heart 
Till  we  discern  the  wounds  within. 

Compunction  weeps  our  guilt  away. 
The  sinner's  safety  is  his  pain ; 

Such  pangs  for  our  offences  pay. 
And  these  severer  griefs  are  gain. 


The  son  came  back — he  found  us  wed. 
Then  dreadfU  was  the  oath  he  swore ; — > 

His  way  through  Blackburn  Forest  led, — 
His  uther  we  beheld  no  more. 

Of  all  our  daring  clan  not  one 
Would  on  the  doubtful  subject  dwell ; 

For  all  esteem'd  the  liyured  son. 
And  fear'd  the  tale  which  he  could  tell. 

But  I  had  mightier  cause  for  fear. 
For  slow  and  mournful  round  my  bed 

I  saw  a  dreadful  form  appear, — 
It  came  when  I  and  Aaron  wed. 

Yes  I  we  were  wed,  I  know  my  crime, — 
We  slept  beneath  the  elmln  tree ; 

But  I  was  grieving  all  the  time. 
And  Aaron  firown'd  my  tears  to  see. 

For  he  not  yet  had  felt  the  pain 
That  rankles  In  a  wounded  breast ; 

He  waked  to  sin,  then  slept  again. 
Forsook  his  God,  yet  took  his  rest.^ 

But  I  was  forced  to  feign  delight, 

And  Joy  In  mirth  and  music  sought,—- 

And  mem'ry  now  recalls  the  night, 
With  such  surprise  and  horror  fimught, 

That  reason  felt  a  moment's  flight, 
And  left  a  mind  to  madness  wrought.^ 

When  waking,  on  my  heaving  breast 
I  felt  a  hand  as  cold  as  death : 

A  sudden  fear  my  voice  suppressed, 
A  chlUlng  terror  stopp'd  my  breath.^ 

I  seem'd — no  words  can  utter  how  I 
For  there  my  fjither-husbuid  stood, — 

«  [Original  MS. :— 

CompeU'd  to  font,  in  ftill  dftUffat, 
When  I  wu  hw!  and  wanted  po« 


Can  \  forget  that  dional  night? 
Ah  I  how  did  I  aorvive  the  boor?] 
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And  thus  he  said :— "  WUl  God  allow, 
"  The  great  Avenger  just  and  Good, 

"  A  wife  to  break  her  marriage  vow  ? 
"  A  son  to  shed  his  fother's  blood  ?"  * 

I  trembled  at  the  dismal  sounds, 

But  vainly  strove  a  word  to  say ; 
So,  pointing  to  his  bleeding  wounds, 

The  threatening  spectre  stalk*d  away.^ 

I  brought  a  lovely  daughter  forth, 
His  father's  child,  in  Aaron's  bed ; 

He  took  her  from  me  in  his  wrath, 

"  Where  is  my  child  ?"— "  Thy  child  is  dead/ 

'T  was  fklse — ^we  wander'd  far  and  wide. 
Through   town  and  country,  field  and  fen. 

Till  Aaron,  fighting,  fell  and  died, 
And  I  became  a  wife  again. 

I  then  was  young : — my  husband  sold 
My  &ncied  charms  for  wicked  price  ; 

He  gave  me  oft  for  sinful  gold. 

The  slave,  but  not  the  friend  of  vice : — 

Behold  me.  Heaven  I  my  pains  behold, 
And  let  them  for  my  sins  suffice ! 

The  wretch  who  lent  me  thus  for  gain. 
Despised  me  when  my  youth  was  fled ; 

Then  came  disease,  and  brought  me  pain : — 
Come,  Death,  and  bear  me  to  the  dead  ! 

For  though  I  grieve,  my  grief  is  vain. 
And  fruitless  all  the  tears  I  shed. 

True,  I  was  not  to  virtue  trained, 
Tet  well  I  knew  my  deeds  were  ill ; 

By  each  ofience  my  heart  was  pain'd 
I  wept,  but  I  offended  still ; 

My  better  thoughts  my  Ufe  disdain'd, 
But  yet  the  viler  led  my  will. 

My  husband  died,  and  now  no  more 
My  smile  was  sought,  or  ask'd  my  hand, 

A  widowed  vagrant,  vile  and  poor. 
Beneath  a  vagrant's  vile  command. 

Ceaseless  I  roved  the  country  round, 
To  win  my  bread  by  fraudful  arts. 
And  long  a  poor  subsistence  found, 
By  spreading  nets  for  simple  hearts. 

Though  poor,  and  abject,  and  despised, 
Their  fortunes  to  the  crowd  I  told ; 

I  gave  the  young  the  love  they  prised. 
And  promised  wealth  to  bless  the  old. 

Schemes  for  the  doubtful  I  devised, 
And  charms  for  the  forsaken  sold. 

At  length  for  arts  like  these  confined 

In  prison  with  a  lawless  crew, 
I  soon  perceived  a  kindred  mind. 

And  there  my  long-lost  daughter  knew ; 


9  [MS.:— Or, 

And  there  my  ftkther>hiMband  stood— 
I  felt  no  words  can  tell  you  how — 

Am  he  was  wont  in  angry  mood. 
And  tbns  be  cried,  ?'  Will  God  allow,"  &c.] 

*  The  itate  of  mind  here  described  will  account  for  a  vision 


His  father's  child,  whom  Aaron  gave 
To  wander  with  a  distant  clan. 

The  miseries  of  the  world  to  brave. 
And  be  the  slave  of  vice  and  man. 

She  knew  my  name — ^we  met  in  pain. 

Our  parting  pangs  can  I  express  ? 
She  sail'd  a  convict  o'er  the  main. 
And  left  an  heir  to  her  distress. 

This  is  that  heir  to  shame  and  pain, 
-  For  whom  I  only  could  descry 
A  world  o^  trouble  and  disdain  : 

Tet,  could  I  bear  to  see  her  die. 
Or  stretch  her  feeble  hands  in  vain. 

And,  weeping,  beg  of  me  supply  ? 

No  I  though  the  fate  thy  mother  knew 
Was  shameful  I  shameful  though  thy  race 

Have  wander'd  all  a  lawless  crew. 
Outcasts  despised  in  every  place ; 

Tet  as  the  dark  and  muddy  tide, 
When  far  from  its  polluted  source. 

Becomes  more  pure  and  purified. 
Flows  in  a  clear  and  happy  course ; 

In  thee,  dear  infant !  so  may  end 

Our  shame,  in  thee  our  sorrows  cease ! 

And  thy  pure  course  will  then  extend. 
In  floods  of  joy,  o'er  vales  of  peace. 

Oh !  by  the  God  who  loves  to  spare. 
Deny  me  not  the  boon  I  crave ; 

Let  this  loved  child  your  mercy  share. 
And  let  me  find  a  peaceful  grave ; 

Make  her  yet  spotless  soul  your  care. 
And  let  my  sins  their  portion  have ; 

Her  for  a  better  fate  prepare. 
And  punish  whom  't  were  sin  to  save  I 

MAGXSTBATE. 

Recall  the  word,  renounce  the  thought. 
Command  thy  heart  and  bend  thy  knee. 

There  is  to  all  a  pardon  brought, 
A  ransom  rich,  assured  and  free ; 

*T  is  full  when  found,  't  is  found  if  sought. 
Oh !  seek  it,  till 't  is  seal'd  to  thee. 

VAOBAirr. 
But  how  my  pardon  shall  I  know  ? 

MAOISTRATX. 

By  feeling  dread  that 't  is  not  sent. 
By  tears  for  sin  that  freely  fiow. 

By  grief,  that  all  thy  tears  are  spent. 
By  thoughts  on  that  great  debt  we  owe, 

With  all  the  mercy  God  has  lent. 
By  suffering  what  thou  canst  not  show, 

Tet  showing  how  thine  heart  is  rent. 
Till  thou  canst  feel  thy  bosom  glow, 

And  say,  "  My  Saviour,  I  Repbnt  I"  ' 


of  tfaii  nature,  without  having  recouTW  to  any  aupematural 
appearance. 

»  [«'The  Hall  of  Justice,  or  the  story  of  the  Gipsy  Convict, 
is  very  nervous,  -  very  shocking,  —and  very  powerfully 
represented.  It  is  written  with  very  unusual  power  of  lan- 
guage, and  shows  Mr.  Crabbe  to  have  great  mastery  over  the 
tragic  passions  of  pity  and  horror."— Jbffbkt.] 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


WOMAN! 


MB.  I£DTARD,  AS  QUOTED  BT  MUMOO  PAXKB  Bf  BIS 

TRAYELS  nrro  aprica  : — 


**  To  a  Wonuuk  I  never  addrened  myself  in  tbe  language  of 
**  decency  and  friendship,  without  reoeiying  a  decent  and 
**  friendly  answer.  If  I  was  hungry  or  thirsty,  wet  or  sicli, 
"  they  did  not  hesitate,  like  Men,  to  perform  a  gen^ous 
**  action :  In  so  free  and  kind  a  manner  did  they  contribute 
**  to  my  relief,  that  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest 
"  draught,  and  if  hungry,  I  ate  the  coarsest  mooel  with  a 
•*  double  relish.** 


Place  the  white  man  on  Afiric's  coast. 

Whose  swarthy  sons  in  blood  delight. 
Who  of  their  scorn  to  Europe  boast, 

And  paint  their  very  demons  white : 
There,  while  the  sterner  sex  disdains 

To  soothe  the  woes  they  cannot  feel, 
Woman  will  strive  to  heal  his  pains. 

And  weep  for  those  she  cannot  heal : 
Hers  is  warm  pity's  sacred  glow ; 

From  all  her  stores  she  bears  a  part, 
And  bids  the  spring  of  hope  re-flow, 

That  languished  in  the  fainting  heart 

"  What  though  so  pale  his  haggard  face, 

**  So  sunk  and  sad  his  looks,** — she  cries ; 
"  And  far  unlike  our  nobler  race, 
**  With  crisped  lodes  and  rolling  eyes ; 
'*  Tet  misery  marks  him  of  our  kind : 

**  We  see  him  lost,  alone,  afraid ; 
"  And  pangs  of  body,  grieft  in  mind, 
**  Pronounce  him  man,  and  ask  our  aid. 

**  Perhaps  in  some  far^distant  shore 
"  There  are  ^dio  in  these  fonns  delight ; 

*<  Whose  milky  features  please  them  more, 
*'  Than  ours  of  Jet  thus  burnished  bright; 

1  [In  Mr.  Crabbe's  note-book,  which  contaias  the  original 
draught    of  **  Woman,"   there    occur    also    the    fbUowing 


A  weary  Traveller  walk'd  hb  way, 
With  grief  and  want  and  pain  opprest : 

His  looks  were  sad,  his  locks  were  grey ; 
He  sought  for  food,  he  sigh'd  for  rest. 

A  wealthy  grazier  pass'd— *<  Attend," 
The  sufferer  cried— «•  some  aid  allow  :  "- 

••  Thou  art  not  of  my  parish.  Friend ; 
Nor  am  I  in  mine  omee  now." 

He  dropt,  and  more  impsttient  pray'd— 
A  mOd  adviser  beai^  the  word : 


"  Of  such  may  t>e  his  weef^  wife, 
"  Such  children  for  their  sire  may  call, 

"  And  if  we  spare  his  ebbing  life, 
"  Our  kindness  may  preserve  them  alL" 

Thus  her  compassion  Woman  shows : 

Beneath  the  line  her  acts  are  these ; 
Nor  the  wide  waste  of  Lapland-snows 
Can  her  warm  flow  of  pity  freexe : — 

**  From  some  sad  land  the  stranger  comes, 
"  Where  joys  like  ours  are  never  found ; 
"  Let 's  soothe  him  in  our  happy  homes, 
*'  Where  freedom  sits,  with  plenty  crown*d. 

"  'T  is  good  the  fSainting  soul  to  cheer, 
*'  To  see  the  fSeanish'd  stranger  fed ; 
"  To  milk  for  him  the  mother-deer, 
*<  To  smooth  for  him  the  furry  bed. 
**  The  powers  above  our  Lapland  bleas 
"  With  good  no  other  people  know ; 
"  T*  enlarge  the  joys  that  we  possess, 
**  By  feeling  those  tiiat  we  bestow  I" 

Thus  in  extremes  of  cold  and  heat. 

Where  wandering  man  may  traoe  liis  kind ; 

Wherever  grief  and  want  retreat, 
In  Woman  they  compassion  find ; 

She  makes  the  female  breast  her  seat, 
And  dictates  mercy  to  the  mind. 

Man  may  the  sterner  virtues  know. 

Determined  justice,  truth  severe ; 
But  female  hearts  with  pity  glow. 

And  Woman  holds  affliction  dear; 
For  guiltless  woes  her  sorrows  flow. 

And  suff'ering  vice  compels  her  tear; 
'T  is  hers  to  soothe  the  iUs  below. 

And  bid  life's  iairer  views  appear : 
To  Woman's  gentle  kind  we  owe 

What  comforts  and  delights  us  here; 
They  its  gay  hopes  on  youth  bestow. 

And  care  they  soothe,  and  age  they 


"  Be  patient,  Friendl**  be  khidlY  said, 
"  And  wait  the  leisure  of  the  Lord.** 

Another  comee !— **  TWn,  stranger,  torn  T 
**  Not  sol"  replied  a  voice :  **  I  mean 

«•  The  candle  of  the  Lord  to  bom 
"  With  mine  own  flock  on  Save^l  Oreen. 

«*  To  war  with  Satan,  thrust  for  thrast; 

**  To  gain  my  lamb  he  led  astray ; 
•*  The  ^rit  drives  me :  on  I  mnsl— 

"  Yea,  woe  is  me.  If  I  delay  1  ** 

But  Woman  oame !  by  Heaven  d«algii*d 

To  ease  the  heart  that  throbs  with  pain- 
She  gave  relief— abundant— kind  ^ 
Aim  bade  him  go  in  peace  again.] 
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THE     BOROUGH.' 


Paulo  m^on  euiamai.'— Viboil. 


TO  HIS  GRACE 


THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  MARQUIS  OF  GRANBY ; 

RBOORDER  OF  OAMBBIDGE  Ain>  SCABBOROUOH ; 

LOSD-USUTEHAHT  AND  GUSTOS  BOTULORCll  OF  THE  COUlVTr  OF  LEICE9TEB ; 

K.O.   AND    LL.D. 

Mr  Lord, 
The  Poem  for  which  I  have  ventured  to  solicit  your  Grace's  attention  was  composed  in  a  situation  so 
near  to  Belvoir  Castle,  that  the  author  had  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  prospects  extensive 
and  beautiful,  and  from  works  of  grandeur  and  sublimity :  and  though  nothing  of  the  influence  arising 
fit>m  such  situation  should  be  discernible  in  these  verses,  either  from  want  of  adequate  powers  in  the 
writer,  or  because  his  subjects  do  not  assimilate  with  such  views,  yet  would  it  be  natural  for  him  to 
indulge  a  widi  that  he  might  insoribe  his  labours  to  the  lord  of  a  scene  which  perpetually  excited  his 
admiration,  and  he  would  plead  the  propriety  of  placing  the  title«  of  the  House  of  Rutland  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  vohxme  written  in  the  Yale  of  Belvoir.* 

Bttt^  my  Lord,  a  motive  much  more  powerftil  than  a  sense  of  propriety,  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
banefitt  oonferred  by  the  noble  family  in  which  you  preside,  baa  been  the  great  inducement  for  me  to 
wish  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  inscribe  this  work  to  your  Orsoe  r  the  honours  of  that  time  were  to 
me  unexpected,  they  were  unmerited,  and  they  were  transitory :  but  since  I  am  thus  allowed  to  make 
public  my  gratitude,  I  am  in  some  degree  restored  to  the  honour  of  that  period ;  I  have  again  the 
happiness  to  find  myself  &voured,  and  my  exertions  stimulated,  by  the  condescension  of  the  Duke  of 
Butland. 

It  was  my  fbrtune,  in  a  poem  which  yet  circulates,  to  write  of  the  virtues,  talents,  and  heroic  death  of 
Lord  Robert  Manners,  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  affection  of  a  brother  whose  grief  was  poignant,  and 
to  be  soothed  CMiIy  by  remembrance  of  his  worth  whom  he  so  deeply  deplored."  In  a  patron  thus 
fiiToovably  predisposed,  my  Lord,  I  might  look  for  much  lenity,  and  eould  not  fear  the  severity  of  cri- 


I  r**  The  BOTOOgV  whioh  wu  bwnn  iriifie  Mr.  Crabbe 
tended  at  Bendhaun^  wm  completed  daring  a  visit  to  his 
native  town  of  Aldborough,  in  the  aotomn  or  1809,  and  pub- 
lished in  Febmary,  1810.  In  the  preface  be  is  found  ascrioing 
tliiB  ne«  appeaianee  to  the  eztnuwdinary  soeceai  of  the 
**  Fuish  Begisler ;"  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  commenced  his  reviev 
of  the  *"  BoMUKh  "  in  these  terms  (ISUm.  Rev,  1810) :— '«  We 
are  rerj  elad  to  meet  with  Mr.  (>abhe  ao  soon  aj^n ;  and 
pntleQlariy  glad  to  find  that  his  early  return  has  been  occa- 
sionody  in  pnt,  bv  die  enoouFBgement  he  received  on  his  last 
appearance.  Th»  late  spring  of  public  favour,  we  hope,  he 
will  yet  live  to  see  ripen  into  mature  (kme.  We  scarcely 
know  any  poet  who  deserves  it  better;  and  are  quite  certain 
there  is  none  who  is  more  secure  of  keeping  with  posterity 
whatever  he  may  win  fWim  his  contemponries."] 


•  [Mr.  Orabbe,  in  1790,  wrotev  at  Moston,  an  Enay  on  the 
Natoinl  History  of  the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  which  he  contributed 
to  Mr.  Nichols's  History  of  Leicestexshire.  The  motto  is  from 
Drayton's  Polyolbion  :— 

**  Do  but  compare  the  country  where  I  He, 
My  hills  and  oulds  will  say,  they  are  the  Island's  eye ; 
Consider  next  my  site,  ana  say  it  doth  excel ; 
Then  come  unto  my  soil,  and  you  sliaU  see  it  well. 
With  every  grass  and  grain  that  Britain  forth  can  bring ; 
I  diallenge  any  vale  to  show  me  but  that  thing 
I  cannot  show  to  her,  that  truly  is  my  own."] 


'  [See  oiil^,  pp.  S3,  119,181.] 
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tical  examination :  from  your  Grace,  who,  happily,  have  no  such  impediment  to  Justice,  I  must  not  look 
for  the  same  kind  of  indulgence.  I  am  assured,  by  those  whose  situation  gave  them  opportunity  for 
knowledge,  and  whose  abilities  and  attention  guarded  them  from  error,  that  I  must  not  expect  my  fisil- 
ings  will  escape  detection  from  want  of  discernment,  neither  am  I  to  fear  that  any  merit  will  be  undis- 
tinguished through  deficiency  of  taste.  It  is  from  this  information,  my  Lord,  and  a  consciousness  of 
much  which  needs  forgiveness,  that  I  entreat  your  Grace  to  read  my  verses,  with  a  wish,  I  had  ahnoet 
added,  with  a  purpose  to  be  pleased,  and  to  make  every  possible  allowance  for  subjects  not  alwajrs 
pleasing,  for  manners  sometimes  gross,  and  for  language  too  frequently  incorrect. 

"With  the  fullest  confidence  in  your  Grace's  ability  and  favour,  in  the  accuracy  of  your  Judgment,  and 
the  lenity  of  your  decision ;  with  gratefril  remembrance  of  benefits  received,  and  due  consciousness  of 
the  little  I  could  merit :  with  prayers  that  your  Grace  may  long  eiyoy  the  dignities  of  the  House  of 
Rutland,  and  continue  to  dictate  improvement  for  the  surrounding  country ; — ^I  terminate  an  address, 
in  which  a  fear  of  offending  your  Grace  has  made  me  so  cautious  in  my  expressions,  that  I  may  Justly 
fe»r  to  offend  many  of  my  readers,  who  will  think  that  something  more  of  animation  should  have  been 
excited  by  the  objects  I  view,  the  benevolence  I  honour,  and  the  gratitude  I  profess. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Mt  Lord, 

Your  Grace's  most  obliged 

and  obedient  humble  servant, 
MuMton,  Dec,  1809.  Geobob  Crabbe. 


PREFACE. 


Whetbbb,  if  I  had  not  been  encouraged  by  some 
proofs  of  public  favour,  I  should  have  written  the 
Poem  now  before  the  reader,  is  a  question  which  I 
cannot  positively  determine ;  but  I  will  venture  to 
assert  that  I  should  not,  in  that  case,  have  com- 
mitted the  work  to  the  press ;  I  should  not  have 
allowed  my  own  opinion  of  it  to  have  led  me  into 
further  disappointment,  against  the  voice  of  Judges 
impartial  and  indifferent,  fh>m  whose  sentence  it 
had  been  fruitless  to  appeal :  the  success  of  a  late 
publication,  therefore,  may  be  fkirly  assigned  as 
the  principal  cause  for  the  appearance  of  ti^. 

When  the  ensuing  Lettebs  were  so  far  written 
that  I  could  form  an  opinion  of  them,  and  when  I 
began  to  conceive  that  they  might  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  public,  I  felt  myself  prompted  by 
duty,  as  well  as  interest,  to  put  them  to  the  press ; 
I  considered  myself  bound,  by  gratitude  for  the 
fistvourable  treatment  I  had  already  received,  to 
show  that  I  was  not  unmindful  of  it ;  and,  how- 
ever this  might  be  mixed  with  other  motives,  it 
operated  with  considerable  force  upon  my  mind, 
acting  as  a  stimulus  to  exertions  naturally  tardy, 
and  to  expectations  easily  checked. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged  that, 
although  such  favourable  opinion  had  been  formed, 
1  was  not  able,  with  the  requisite  impartiality,  to 
determine  the  comparative  value  of  an  unpublished 
manuscript  and  a  work  sent  into  the  world.  Books, 
like  children,  when  established,  have  doubtless  our 
parental  affection  and  good  wishes ;  we  rejoice  to 


hear  that  they  are  doing  well,  and  are  received  and 
respected  in  good  company;  but  it  is  to  manu- 
scripts in  the  study,  as  to  children  in  the  nursery, 
that  our  care,  our  anxiety,  and  our  tenderness  are 
principally  dh>ected :  they  are  fondled  as  our  en- 
dearing companions  ;  their  faults  are  corrected 
with  the  lenity  of  partial  love,  and  their  good 
parts  are  exaggerated  by  the  strength  of  parental 
imagination ;  nor  is  it  easy  even  for  the  more  oool 
and  reasonable  among  parents,  thus  circumstanced, 
to  decide  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  their 
offiq>rihg,  whether  they  be  children  of  the  bed  or 
issue  of  the  brain. 

But  however  fkvouHtble  my  own  opinion  may 
have  been,  or  may  still  be,  I  could  not  venture  to 
commit  so  long  a  Poem  to  the  press  without  some 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  more  valuable  opinion  of 
less  partial  Judges :  at  the  same  time,  I  am  willing 
to  confess  that  I  have  lost  some  portion  of  the 
timidity  once  so  painfUl,  and  that  I  am  encouraged 
to  take  upon  myself  the  decision  of  various  points 
which  heretofore  I  entreated  my  friends  to  decide. 
Those  fUends  were  then  my  council  whose  opinion 
I  was  implicitly  to  follow ;  they  are  now  advisers 
whose  ideas  I  am  at  liberty  to  reject.  This  will 
not,  I  hope,  seem  like  arrogance :  it  would  be  more 
safe,  it  would  be  more  pleasant,  still  to  have  that 
reliance  on  the  Judgment  of  others ;  but  it  cannot 
always  be  obtained :  nor  are  they,  however  fHendly 
disposed,  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  him 
whom  they  consider  as  one  who  ought  by  this  time 
to  have  cast  away  the  timidity  of  inexperience, 
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and  to  have  acquired  the  courage  that  would  enable 
him  to  decide  for  himself. 

When  it  is  confessed  that  I  have  less  assistance 
from  my  friends,  and  that  the  appearance  of  this 
work  is,  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned  bj  the 
laeeess  of  a  former;  some  readers  will,  I  fear, 
entertain  the  opinion  that  the  book  before  them 
was  written  in  haste,  and  published  without  due 
examination  and  revisal:  should  this  opinion  be 
formed,  there  will  doubtless  occur  many  faults 
which  may  appear  as  originating  in  neglect :  Now, 
readers  are,  I  believe,  disposed  to  treat  with  more 
than  common  severity  those  writers  who  have  been 
led  into  presumption  by  the  approbation  bestowed 
on  their  diffidence,  and  into  idleness  and  uncon- 
cern by  the  praises  given  to  their  attention.  I  am 
therefore  even  anxious  it  should  be  generally 
known  that  sufficient  time  and  application  were 
bestowed  upon  this  work,  and  by  this  I  mean  that 
no  material  alteration  would  be  effected  by  delay ; 
it  is  true  that  this  confession  removes  one  plea  for 
the  errors  of  the  book,  want  of  time ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  not  much  consolation  to  be  drawn 
by  reasonable  minds  from  this  resource :  if  a  work 
fails,  it  appears  to  be  poor  satisfaction  when  it  is 
observed,  that,  if  the  author  had  taken  more  care, 
the  event  had  been  less  disgraceAil. 

When  the  reader  enters  into  the  Poem,  he  will 
find  the  author  retired  from  view,  and  an  imaginary 
personage  brought  forward  to  describe  his  Borough 
for  him ;  to  him  it  seemed  convenient  to  speak  in 
the  first  person :  but  the  inhabitant  of  a  village, 
in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  could  not  appear  in 
the  character  of  a  residing  burgess  in  a  large  sea- 
port ;  and  when,  with  this  point,  was  considered 
what  relations  were  to  be  given,  what  manners 
delineated,  and  what  situations  described,  no 
method  appeared  to  be  so  convenient  as  that  of 


>  [An  intimftte  penoaal  friend  of  Mr.  Cnbbe  nvt : — 
**  NevcTtheleai  the  general  descripiifm  of  **Thc  Borougb"  te 
evidently  that  of  Aldboroagh  magnified — nay,  by  the  poet's 
own  confeaAon  it  is  so : — 

*  At  her  old  hoose,  her  dress,  her  air  the  same, 
I  see  mine  ancient  letter-loving  dame  : 
If  critics  pardon  what  my  friends  approved. 
Can  I  mine  ancient  widow  pass  nnmoved  ? 
Shall  I  not  think  %diat  pains  the  matron  took, 
When  first  I  trembled  o^er  the  gQded  book,'  ikc 

Letter  18. 

8lill  is  the  imaguMuy  town  a  vast  enlargement  of  the  real 
one,  containing  little  mote  than  a  thousand  inhabitants*  and 
having  neither  hospital,  nor  alms-house,  nor  clnbs ;  and,  till 
lately,  neither  sects  nor  schools."] 

*  [On  this  dietnm  there  is  a  pretty  paragraph  or  two  in 
•<  The  Doctor :"— **  The  poet  Crabbe  has  said  that  there  sub- 
sists an  otter  repognancv  between  the  studies  of  topography 
and  poetry.  He  must  nave  intended  by  toponaphv,  when 
be  aaid  so,  the  mere  definition  of  boundaries  and  spedfleation 
of  landmarks,  such  as  are  given  in  the  advertisement  of  an 
estate  for  sale ;  and  bovs  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  are 
taught  to  bear  in  mina  bv  a  remembrance  in  tail,  when  the 
bounds  of  a  parish  are  walked  bv  tlie  local  authorities.  Such 
topography,  indeed,  bears  as  little  relation  to  poetry  as  a  map 
or  curt  to  a  picture.  But  if  he  had  any  wider  meaninff,  it  is 
evident,  by  the  number  of  topographical  poems,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  with  which  our  language  abounds,  that  Mr. 
Oabbe's  predecessors  in  verse,  and  his  contemporaries  also, 
have  dillered  greatly  from  him  in  opinion  upon  this  pcrint. 


borrowing  the  assistance  of  an  ideal  friend ;  by 
this  means  the  reader  is  in  some  degree  kept  from 
view  of  any  particular  place,  nor  will  he  perhaps 
be  so  likely  to  determine  where  those  persons 
reside,  and  what  their  connections,  who  are  so 
intimately  known  to  this  man  of  straw.' 

From  the  title  of  this  Poem,  some  persons  will, 
I  fear,  expect  a  political  satire, — an  attack  upon 
corrupt  principles  in  a  general  view,  or  upon  the 
customs  and  manners  of  some  particular  place ;  of 
these  they  will  find  nothing  satirised,  nothing  re- 
lated. It  may  be  that  graver  readers  would  have 
preferred  a  more  historical  account  of  so  con- 
siderable a  Borough — ^its  charter  privileges,  trade, 
public  structures,  and  subjects  of  this  kind ;  but  I 
have  an  apology  for  the  omission  of  these  things,  in 
the  difficulty  of  describing  them,  and  in  the  utter 
repugnancy  which  subsists  between  the  studies  and 
objects  of  topography  and  poetry.*  What  I  thought 
I  could  best  describe,  that  I  attempted : — ^the  sea 
and  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  the 
dwellings,  and  the  inhabitants ;  some  incidents  and 
characters,  with  an  exhibition  of  morals  and  man- 
ners, offensive  perhaps  to  those  of  extremely  deli- 
cate feelings,  but  sometimes,  I  hope,  neither  un- 
amiable  nor  unaffecting :  an  Election,  indeed, 
forms  a  part  of  one  Letter,  but  the  evil  there  de- 
scribed is  one  not  greatly  nor  generally  deplored, 
and  there  are  probably  many  places  of  this  kind 
where  it  is  not  felt. 

From  the  variety  of  relations,  characters,  and 
descriptions  which  a  Borouoh  affords,  several 
were  rejected  which  a  reader  might  reasonably 
expect  to  have  met  with:  in  this  case  he  is  en- 
treated to  believe  that  these,  if  they  occurred 
to  the  author,  were  considered  by  him  as  beyond 
his  ability,  as  subjects  which  he  could  not  treat  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself.'     Possibly,  the 


Hie  Polyolbion,  notwithstanding  its  commonplace  person!* 
fications  and  its -inartificial  transHions,  whidh  are  as  awupt  as 
those  in  the  Metamorphoses  or  Fksti,  and  not  so  gracefrki,  is, 
nevertheless,  a  work  as  much  to  be  valued  by  the  students 
and  lovers  of  English  literature  as  by  the  writers  of  local 


historv.  Drayton  himself,  whose  great  talents  were  de- 
servedly esteemed  bv  the  ablest  of  his  contemporaries  In  the 
richest  age  of  English  poetry,  thought  he  could  not  be  more 


worthily  emploved  than  in  what  he  <»lls  the  herculean  task 
of  thb  topographkal  poem ;  and  in  that  belief  he  was  en- 
couraged by  his  friend  and  commentator  Selden,  to  whose 
name  the  epithet  of  learned  was,  in  old  times,  always  and 
deservedly  affixed.  With  how  becoming  a  sense  of  its  dignity 
and  variety  the  poet  entered  upon  his  subject,  these  lines 
may  show  :-^ 

*  Thou  powerful  god  of  flames,  in  verse  divinely  great, 
Touch  my  invention  so  with  thy  true  genuine  heat, 
That  high  and  noble  things  I  slightly  may  not  tell. 
Nor  light  and  idle  toys  my  lines  may  vainly  swell,' "  &e. 
Tub  Doctob,  1834.] 

<  n*  Mr.  Crabbe  is  distinguished  from  all  other  poets,  both 
by  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  by  his  manner  of  treating 
them.  All  his  persons  are  taken  ftt>m  the  lower  ranks  of  life ; 
and  all  his  scenery  from  the  most  ordinary  and  fkmiliar 
objects  of  nature  or  art.  Hb  characters  and  incidents,  too, 
are  as  common  as  the  elements  out  of  which  they  are  com- 
pounded are  humble ;  and  not  only  has  he  nothing  prodigious 
or  astonishing  in  anv  of  his  representations,  but  he  has  not 
even  attempted  to  impart  any  of  the  ordinary  colours  of 
poetry  to  those  vulvar  materials.  He  has  no  moralising 
swains  or  sentimental  tradesmen;  and  scarcely  ever  seeks  to 
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admisaion  of  some  will  be  tlMogfat  to  require  more 
apology  than  the  rejection  of  othen:  in  such 
rariety,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  ahnoet  eyery 
reader  wiil  find  fomething  not  according  with  bis 
ideas  of  propriety,  or  something  repolsiye  to  the 
tone  of  his  feelings:  nor  could  this  be  avoided 
but  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  event,  opinion,  and 
even  ezpresaion,  which  could  be  thought  liable  to 


duurm  lu  bv  the  ntlaH  numnen  or  lowly  yirtoeo  of  his  per> 
wonrngn.  On  the  eontmry,  he  baa  reprewnted  hli  Tillageis 
and  numble  barshen  as  altogether  as  dinipated,  and  more 
dishoneat  and  duoontented,  than  the  proflintes  of  higher 
life ;  and,  butead  of  eondvnting  na  throngh  blooming  groves 
and  paitonl  meadows,  haa  kd  ns  idong  £lthy  lanea  and- 
erowoed  wharfl^  to  hoapitala,  almsbooaea^  and  ^n-shopa.  In 
some  of  these  delineations  he  may  be  considered  as  the  satirist 
•flow  life^an  oceopation  suflHeienUy  arduons,  and  in  a  gresi 
dmee  new  and  original  in  onr  language.  By  the  mere  foroe 
of  his  art,  and  the  novelty  of  his  style,  be  compels  as  to 
attend  to  objecta  that  are  nsually  neglected,  and  to  enter  into 
feelings  fh>m  which  we  ax*  in  sencnl  but  too  eager  to 
eseapo ;  and  then  tmsts  to  natnie  cor  the  efl^et  of  the  aepee- 
aenution.  it  ia  obvioos  that  thb  Is  not  a  task  far  an  ordiiiasy 
hand,  and  that  many  ingenious  writers*  who  make  a  very 
good  flgnre  with  battles,  nymphs,  and  moonlight  laadscapes. 


produce  such  effect ;  and  this  casting  away  so 
largely  of  our  cargo,  through  fears  of  danger^ 
though  it  might  help  us  to  clear  it,  would  render 
our  vessel  of  Ettle  worth  when  she  came  into  port. 
I  may  likewise  entertain  a  hope,  that  tliis  very 
varieiy,  which  gives  scope  to  objection  and  censure^ 
will  also  afford  a  better  chance  for  approval  and 


would  Hud  themselves  quite  helpleaa  if  sat  dewa  among 
streets,  haifooius,  and  taverns.** — JxrrBKV.] 

*  [Tn  one  of  Mr.  GMbbe^s  note-booka  we  find  the  feUowIng 
obasrvations relative  to  flie  Boroi^:— ^  I  have  ehieay,if  not 
exdosively,  taken  mv  sulgeets  and  chaiacten  fbom  that  order 
of  society  where  the  least  display  of  vanity  is  generally  to  be 
fonnd,  which  b  placed  between  die  hninble  and  the  greaL 
It  is  in  this  elMs  of  mankind  that  mere  orteiaality  of  cha- 


raeter,  asere  variety  of  fortune,  will  be  met  wtth ;  becanaa,  on 
tike  one  hand»  they  do  ii^ot  live  in  the  eye  of  tlie  world,  and 
thereftne  are  not  kept  in  awe^the  dread  of  observation  and 
indeeorom ;  neitber,  on  the  other,  are  they  debarred  by  their 
want  sf  meana  from  the  onltivation  of  mind  a«d  the  poraoits 
of  wealth  and  ambition,  whidi  are  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  eharseter  displayed  in  the  variety  of  sitnationa  to 
wUth  this  class  is  Hable.*^ 
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LETTER  L 


Tbeifi  did  the  ruler  of  the  deep  ordaifi. 

To  build  proud  Baviea,  and  to  rule  the  mahi. 

PonV  Homer't  mad,  tw  ti 

Sneh  aoenee  haa  I>BptfQrd,  naTy-boildlng  toim. 

Wootwrich  and  Wappinf ,  amelling  strong  of  pHdi ; 
Such  Ladnbeth,  enTy  or  each  band  and  gown. 

And  Twiekaiham  Boob,  vhich  ikirer  aeenea  enikh 

Popk'<  Imitatiim  qfSpenter, 

Et  cum  ctBlestibus  nndia 

JBqaottm  miieentnr  aqun :  caret  Ignfbut  »ther, 
Caecaqne  nox  premitnr  tendbiia  hiemiaqne  anleque ; 
Diacntient  tamen  has,  msbentane  mlcantia  lumen 
Fkdmina:  folmlneii  aideacnnt  ignibns  nnda. 

Ovid.  Metamerph.  Ub,  xi.^ 


6BNERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

The  IMfieolty  of  deaeribing  Town  Scenery— A  Comparison 
with  certain  Viewa  in  the  Country— The  Biver  and  Quay— 
The  Shipping  and  Borinefl»— Bhip-building— Sea-Boya  and 
Port* View*— Village  and  Town  Scenery  again  compared— 
Walka  from  Town— Cottage  and  ai^'oining  Heath,  &c— 
Hooae  of  Sunday  Entertainment — ^The  Sea:  a  Summer 
and  Winter  View— A  Shipwreck  at  Night,  and  ita  ESecta 
on  Shore— Evening  Amnaementa  in  the  Borough — An 
Apology  for  the  imperfect  View  which  can  be  given  of 
these  Subjecto. 

''  Describe  the  Borough  " — ^thoogh  our  idlte  tribe 
May  love  description,  can  we  so  describe, 
That  you  shall  fidrly  streets  and  buildings  trace, 
And  all  that  gives  distinction  to  a  place  ? 
This  cannot  1^ ;  yet  moved  by  your  request 
A.  part  I  paint — ^let  Fancy  form  the  rest. 

Cities  and  towns,  the  various  haunts  of  men, 
Require  the  pencil ;  they  defy  the  pen  : 
Could  he  who  sang  so  well  the  Grecian  fleet, 
So  well  have  sung  of  alley,  lane,  or  street  ? 
Can  measured  lines  these  various  buildings  show, 
The  Town-Hail  Turning,  or  the  Prospect  Bow? 


1  [**  Sweet  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main : 


No  star  appears  to  lend  his  friendly  light ; 
DarlineaB  and  tempest  make  a  double  nigh 
But  flaaliing  firea  diadose  the  deep  by  tnrna. 


And  while  the  lightnings  blate,  the  water  bums." 

DBTDtV.] 


3  rSeeont^p. 
to,  looked  ftill 


Hie  parsonage  at  Muston,  here  alluded 

OB  the  church]rard,  by  not  means  like  the 
,  forbidding  receptacles  of  the  dead,  but  trulv  orna- 
mental ground;  for  some  flue  elms  partially  concealed  the 
aaull  bsaatiftil  diureh  and  iti  anire,  while  the  eye,  travelling 
thnxi^  their  stems,  rested  on  toe  banks  of  a  stream  and  a 


Can  I  the  seats  of  wealth  and  want  explore, 
And  lengthen  out  my  lays  from  door  to  door  ? 

Then  let  thy  Fancy  aid  me — ^I  repair 
From  this  tail  mansion  of  our  last  year's  Mayor, 
Till  we  the  outskirts  of  the  Borough  reach, 
And  these  half-buried  buildings  next  the  beach. 
Where  hang  at  open  doors  the  net  and  cork, 
While  squalid  sea-dames  mend  the  me^y  work ; 
Till  comes  the  hour  when  flshins  through  the 
tide  -• .       -e 

The  weary  husband  throws  his  fireight  aside ; 
A  living  mass  which  now  demands  the  wife, 
Th'  alternate  labours  of  their  humble  life. 

Can  scenes  like  these  withdraw  thee  from  tl^ 

wood, 
Thy  upland  forest  or  thy  valley's  flood  ? 
Seek  then  thy  garden's  shrubby  bound,  and  look, 
As  it  steals  by,  upon  the  bordering  brook ; « 
That  winding  streamlet,  limpid,  lingering  slow. 
Where    the    reeds    whisper  when  the    zephyrs 

blow; 
Where  in  the  midst,  upon  a  throne  of  green, 
Sits  the  huge  Lily  "  as  the  water's  queen ; 
And  makes  the  current,  forced  awhile  to  stay. 
Murmur  and  bubble  as  it  shoots  away ; 
Draw  then  the  strongest  contrast  to  that  stream. 
And  our  broad  river  will  before  thee  seem. 

With  ceaseless  motion  comes  and  goes  the  tide. 
Flowing,  it  fills  the  channel  vast  and  wide ; 
Then  back  to  sea,  with  strong  migestic  sweep 
It  rolls,  in  ebb  yet  terrible  and  deep  ; 
Here  Samphire-banks  *  and  Salt-wort  ^  bound  the 

flood. 
There  stakes  and  sea-weeds  withering  on  the  mud ; 
And  higher  up,  a  ridge  of  all  things  base. 
Which  some  strong  tide  has  roU'd  upon  the  place. 

Thy  gentle  river  boasts  its  pigmy  boat. 
Urged  on  by  pains,  half-grounded,  half  afloat: 
While  at  her  stem  an  angler  takes  Ids  stand, 
And  marks  the  fish  he  purposes  to  land ; 
From  that  clear  space,  where,  in  the  cheerful 

ray 
Of  the  warm  sun,  the  scaly  people  play. 

pictnreaqne  old  bridge :  the  garden  enclosed  the  other  two 
sides  of  this  churchyard ;  but  the  crown  of  the  whole  was  a 

J^othic  archway,  cut  through  a  thick  hedge  and  many  boughs, 
or  through  this  opening,  as  in  the  deep  frame  of  a  picture, 
^neared,  in  the  centre  of  the  aerial  canvas,  the  unrivalled 

«  The  white  water-lily,  Nymphna  alba. 

*  The  jointed  glasswort,  Salicomia,  is  here  meant,  not  the 
true  samphire,  the  Crithmum  maridmnm. 

»  Hie  Salsola  of  botanists. 
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Far  other  craft  our  prouder  river  shows, 

Hoys,'  pinks,^  and  sloops:    brigs,   brigantines,® 

and  snows : ' 
Nor  angler  we  on  our  wide  stream  descry. 
But  one  poor  dredger  where  his  oysters  lie : 
He,  cold  and  wet,  and  driving  with  the  tide, 
Beats  his  weak  arms  against  his  tarry  side, 
Then  drains  the  remnant  of  diluted  gin, 
To  aid  the  warmth  that  languishes  within ; 
Renewing  oft  his  poor  attempts  to  beat 
His  tingling  fingers  into  gathering  heat. 

He  shall  again  be  seen  when  evening  comes. 
And  social  parties  crowd  their  favourite  rooms : 
Where  on  the  table  pipes  and  papers  lie, 
The  steaming  bowl  or  foaming  tankard  by ; 
'T  is  then,  with  all  these  comforts  spread  around, 
They  hear  the  painful  dredger's  welcome  sound  ; 
And  few  themselves  the  savoury  boon  deny. 
The  food  that  feeds,  the  living  luxury. 

Yon  is  our  Quay !  ^^  those  smaller  hoys   from 
town, 
Its  various  ware,  for  country-use,  bring  down ; 
Those  laden  waggons,  in  return,  impart 
The  country-produce  to  the  city  mart ; 
Hark  1  to  the  clamour  in  that  miry  road, 
Bounded  and  narrow'd  by  yon  vessel's  load ; 
The  lumbering  wealth  she  empties  round  the  place, 
Package,  and  parcel,  hogshead,  chest,  and  case : 
While  the  loud  seaman  and  the  angry  hind, 
Mingling  in  business,  bellow  to  the  wind. 

Near  these  a  crew  amphibious,  in  the  docks, 
Rear,  for  the  sea,  those  castles  on  the  stocks  : 
See  I  the  long  keel,  which  soon  the  waves  must  hide ; 
See  !  the  strong  ribs  which  form  the  roomy  side ; 
Bolts  yielding  slowly  to  the  sturdiest  stroke. 
And  planks  ^*  which  curve  and  crackle  in  the 

smoke. 
Around  the  whole  rise  cloudy  wreaths,  and  far 
Bear  the  warm  pungence  of  o*er-boiling  tar. 

Dabbling  on  shore  half-naked  sea-boys  crowd. 
Swim  round  a  ship,  or  swing  upon  the  shroud ; 
Or  in  a  boat  purloin'd,  with  paddles  play. 
And  grow  familiar  with  the  watery  way : 
Toung  though  they  be,  they  feel  whose  sons  they 

are, 
They  know  what  British  seamen  do  and  dare ; 
Proud  of  that  fame,  they  raise  and  they  ei^oy 
The  rustic  wonder  of  the  village-boy. 

Before  you  bid  these  busy  scenes  adieu, 
Behold  the  wealth  that  lies  in  public  view. 
Those  far  extended  heaps  of  coal  and  coke. 
Where  fresh-fiU'd  lime-kilns  breath  their  stifling 
smoke. 


*  [A  muU  Teael,  nmially  rigged  m  a  doop,  and  employed 
in  C'irrying  pAMengen  and  goods  (h)m  one  place  to  another, 
particularly  on  the  aea-ooaat.  7  The  name  given  to  sbipe 
with  a  very  narrow  stern.  *  Small  merchant  anipe  with  two 
mast*.  *  A  ve«el  eqnipped  with  two  masts,  resembling 
the  main  and  foremasts  or  a  ship,  and  a  third  small  mast  Just 
abaft  the  mainmast.— Bubnky. J 

^*  [The  Quay  of  Slaugbden,  where  tlie  poet,  in  earlv  life, 
was  employed  by  his  (ktner  in  piling  up  butter-casks,  &c.,  in 
the  drMs  of  a  common  warehouseman ;  and  whence,  in  the 

?'eu  1779,  he  embarked  on  board  a  sloop,  with  three  pounds 
n  his  pocket,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  tne  metropolis.  See 
OMUf,  pp.  (i,  9,  13.] 


"  The  eurratnre  of  planks  for  the  sides  of  a  ship,  &e.,  ia. 


This  shall  pass  off,  and  you  behold,  instead. 
The  night-fire  gleaming  on  its  chalky  bed ; 
When  from  the  Lighthouse  brighter  beams  will  rise. 
To  show  the  shipman  where  the  shallow  lies. 

Thy  walks  are  ever  pleasant ;  every  scene 

Is  rich  in  beauty,  lively,  or  serene 

mch — ^is  that  varied  view  with  woods  around. 
Seen  from  the  seat  within  the  shrubb'ry  bound ; 
Where  shines  the  distant  lake,  and  where  appear 
From  ruins  bolting,  unmolested  deer ; 
Lively — the  village-green,  the  inn,  the  place. 
Where  the  good  widow  schools  her  infant-race. 
Shops,  whence  are  heard  the  hammer  and  the  saw. 
And  village-pleasures  unreproved  by  law  : 
Then  how  serene !  when  in  your  favourite  room, 
Gales  from    your   jasmines    soothe  the  evening 

gloom; 
When  from  your  upland  paddock  you  look  down. 
And  just  perceive  the  smoke  which  hides  the  town ; 
When  weary  peasants  at  the  close  of  day 
Walk  to  their  cots,  and  part  upon  the  way ; 
When  cattle  slowly  cross  the  shallow  brook, 
And  shepherds  pen  their  folds,  and  rest  upon  their 
crook.** 

We  prune  our  hedges,  prime  our  slender  trees. 
And  nothing  looks  untutored  and  at  ease. 
On  the  wide  heath,  or  in  the  flow*ry  vale. 
We  scent  the  vapours  of  the  sea-bom  gale ; 
Broad-beaten  paths  lead  on  fVom  stile  to  stile, 
And  sewers  fW>m  streets  the  road-side  banks  defile ; 
Our  guarded  fields  a  sense  of  danger  show, 
Where  garden-crops  with  com  and  clover  grow ; 
Fences  are  form*d  of  wreck  and  placed  around, 
(With  tenters  tipp'd)  a  strong  repulsive  bound ; 
Wide  and  deep  ditches  by  the  gfurdens  run, 
And  there  in  ambush  lie  the  trap  and  gun ; 
Or  yon  broad  board,  which  guards  each  tempting 

prize, 
''  Like  a  tall  bully,  Ufts  its  head  and  lies."  » 

There  stands  a  cottage  with  an  open  door, 
Its  garden  undefended  blooms  before : 
Her  wheel  is  still,  and  overtum'd  her  stool. 
While  the  lone  Widow  seeks  the  neighboring  poo! : 
This  gives  us  hope,  all  views  of  town  to  shun — 
No  1  here  are  tokens  of  the  Sailor-son ; 
That  old  blue  jacket,  and  that  shirt  of  check. 
And  silken  kerchief  for  the  seaman's  neck ; 
Sea-spoils  and  shells  from  many  a  distant  shore, 
And  furry  robe  from  frozen  Labrador. 

Our  busy  streets  and  sylvan-walks  between, 
Fen,  marshes,  bog  and  heath  all  intervene ; 
Here  pits  of  crag,  with  spongy,  plashy  base, 
To  some  enrich  th'  uncultivated  space : 


I  am  Informed,  now  generally  made  by  the  power  of 
Fire  is  nevetttieless  still  used  for  boats  and  vessels 
smaller  kind. 


la  [««  Without  the  romantic  mellowness  which  envelopes 
the  landscape  of  Goldsmith,  or  the  ftvshneas  and  hilarity  of 
colouring  wliich  breathe  in  that  of  Graham,  this  skecrh  V 
perhaps,  superior  to  both  in  distinctness,  animation,  and 
firmness  of  touch ;  and  to  these  is  added  a  peouliar  air  of 
fkclUty  and  freedom."— GirroBD.] 

»»  ["  Where  London's  column,  pointing  to  the  skiea, 
Uke  a  tall  bully,  lifta  the  head  and  Kes.*'— 

Pope's  allusion  being  to  the  amti-entMic  inseription  oa  the 
monument  erected  alter  the  great  fire  of  Lundon.] 
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For  there  are  blossoms  rare,  and  curious  rush, 
The  gale*8  ^*  rich  balm,  and  sun-dew^s  crimson  blush, 
Whose  velvet  leaf  with  radiant  beauty  dress'd, 
Forms  a  gay  pillow  for  the  plover's  breast. 

Not  distant  far,  a  house  commodious  made, 
(Lonely  yet  public  stands)  for  Sunday-trade ; 
Thither,  for  this  day  free,  gay  parties  go, 
Their  tea-house  walk,  their  tippling  rendezvous  ; 
There  humble  couples  sit  in  comer-bowers. 
Or  gaily  ramble  for  th'  allotted  hours ; 
Sailors  and  lasses  from  the  town  attend, 
The  servant-lover,  the  apprentice-friend ; 
With  all  the  idle  social  tribes  who  seek 
And  find  their  humble  pleasures  once  a  week. 

Turn  to  the  watery  world ! — but  who  to  thee 
(A  wonder  yet  unview'd)  shall  paint — the  Sea  ? 
Various  and  vast,  sublime  in  all  its  forms, 
When    luird    by  aephyrs,  or  when    roused    by 

storms,** 
Its  colours  changing,  when  from  clouds  and  sun 
Shades  after  shades  upon  the  surface  run ; 
Embrown'd  and  horrid  now,  and  now  serene, 
In  limpid  blue,  and  evanescent  green ; 
And  oft  the  foggy  banks  on  ocean  lie,^' 
Lift  the  fair  sail,  and  cheat  th'  experienced  eye.*^ 

Be  it  the  summer-noon:  a  sandy  space 
The  ebbing  tide  has  left  upon  its  place ; 
Then  Just  the  hot  and  stony  beach  above, 
Light  twinkling  streams  in  bright  confusion  move ; 
(For  heated  thus,  the  warmer  air  ascends, 
And  with  the  cooler  in  its  fall  contends)--- 
Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
An  equal  motion ;  swelling  as  it  sleeps, 
Then  slowly  sinking ;  curling  to  the  strand, 
Faint,  lazy  waves  o  ercreep  the  rigid  sand, 
Or  tap  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow, 
And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow. 
Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchored ;  for  they  glide 
On  the  still  sea,  urged  solely  by  the  tide : 
Art  thou  not  present,  this  calm  scene  before, 
Where  all  beside  is  pebbly  length  of  shore. 
And  &r  as  eye  can  reach,  it  can  discern  no  more  ? 


11  [A  notlm  name  for  the  candle-berry.] 

IS  [M  Thoa  glorioofl  mirror,  where  the  Almighty  form 
Olaases  Itaelf  in  temnesta;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convulsed— in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 
Icing  the  j^le,  or  in  the  torrid  olime 
Dark-heaTinff :— boondleas,  endless,  and  snblime— 
The  image  of  Eternity— the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thoa  goest  forth,  dread,  ftithomleas,  alone." 

BirsoM.] 

1'  Of  the  effect  of  these  mists,  known  bv  the  name  of  fog- 
banks,  wonderftal  and  indeed  incredible  relations  are  given ; 
but  their  property  of  appearing  to  elevate  ships  at  sea,  and  to 
faring  them  in  view,  is,  I  believe,  generally  acknowledged. 

"  [One  of  the  most  remarkable  flMsts  respecting  aerial 
images  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Soorosby,  in  a  voyage  to  Green- 
land,  in  1882.  Having  seen  an  inverted  image  of  a  ship  in 
the  air,  he  directed  to  jt  his  telescope ;  he  was  able  to  discover 
it  to  be  his  ftther*s  ship,  which  was  at  the  time  below  the 
korison.  *'  It  was,"  says  he,  **so  well  defined,  that  I  could 
disUnguidi  by  a  telescope  every  sail»  the  general  rig  of  the 
ship,  and  its  particnlar  cnaracter ;  insomuch  that  I  coiudentlv 
pronounced  it  to  be  my  father's  ship,  the  Fame,  which  it 
afterwards  proved  to  be ;  though,  on  oomparine  notes  with 
mv  Cither,  1  found  that  our  relative  position  at  the  time  gave 
a  dislanre  fr«m  one  another  of  very  nearly  thirty  miles,  being 


Yet  sometimes  comes  a  ruffling  cloud  to  make 
The  quiet  surface  of  the  ocean  shake ; 
As  an  awaken*d  giant  with  a  frown 
Might  show  his  wrath,  and  then  to  sleep  sink 
down. 

View  now  the  Winter-storm !  above,  one  cloud, 
Black  and  unbroken,  all  the  skies  o'ershroud : 
Th*  unwieldy  porpoise  through  the  day  before 
Had  roll'd  in  view  of  boding  men  on  shore; 
And  sometimes  hid  and  sometimes  showed  his  form. 
Dark  as  the  cloud,  and  furious  as  the  storm. 

All  where  the  eye  delights,  yet  dreads  to  roam, 
The  breaking  billows  cast  the  flying  foam 
Upon  the  billows  rising — all  the  deep 
Is  restless  change ;  the  waves  so  swelled  and  steep. 
Breaking  and  sinking,  and  the  sunken  swells, 
Nor  one,  one  moment,  in  its  station  dwells : 
But  nearer  land  you  may  the  billows  trace. 
As  if  contending  in  their  watery  chase ; 
May  watch  the  mightiest  till  the  shoal  they  reach, 
Then  break  and  hurry  to  their  utmost  stretch ; 
Curl'd  as  they  come,  they  strike  with  furious  force, 
And  then  re-flowing,  take  their  grating  course. 
Raking  the  rounded  flints,  which  ages  past 
Roird  by  their  rage,  and  shall  to  ages  last.*' 

Far  off  the  Petrel  in  the  troubled  way 
Swims  with  her  brood,  or  flutters  in  the  spray ; 
She  rises  often,  often  drops  again, 
And  sports  at  ease  on  the  tempestuous  main.** 

High  o'er  the  restless  deep,  above  the  reach 
Of  gunner's  hope,   vast  flights    of   Wild-ducks 

stretch; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  glance  on  either  side. 
In  a  broad  space  and  level  line  they  glide ; 
All  in  their  wedge-like  figures  from  tibe  north, 
Day  after  day,  flight  after  flight,  go  forth.^ 

In-shore  their  passage  tribes  of  Sea-gulls  urge. 
And  drop  for  prey  within  the  sweeping  surge ; 
Oft  in  the  rough  opposing  blast  they  fly 
Far  back,  then  turn,  and  all  their  force  apply. 
While  to  the  storm  they  give  their  weak  complain- 
ing cry; 


about  seventeen  miles  beyond  the  horizon,  and  some  leagues 
beyond  the  limit  of  direct  vision. "—  Bu wstkb.] 

1*  T"  A  prospect  of  the  ocean  inspires  Mr.  Crabbe  with  con- 
genial subUmity.  The  winter-storm  is  detailed  with  a  mas- 
terly and  interesting  exactness." — OirroBD.j 

1*  [The  storm-petrel  is  the  true  **  Mother  Carey's  chicken  ** 
of  the  sailors,  and  also  the  **  witch,"  the  **spency,"  the 
**  storm-finch,"  and  a  variety  of  other  names,  the  abundance 
of  which  ahows  that  it  is  at  once  a  bird  of  common  occur- 
rence and  of  some  intereait.  During  its  Pfela^gic  period,  it  is 
seen  on  most  parts  of  the  seas,  especially  those  on  tlie  north, 
west,  and  soutn-west  of  Britain,  where  it  is  the  last  bird  to 
leave  the  outward-bound  ship,  and  the  first  to  meet  ships  re- 
turning home.  It  plays  about  the  vessels,  and  outstrips  their 
swiftest  course,  skimming  the  surface  of  tlie  water  witn  equal 
ease  and  grace,  and  tipping  so  regularly  with  wings  and  feet, 
that  die  appears  to  be  running  on  all-foois.  The  wings  do 
not,  however,  get  wet  or  splasn,  and  the  bird  can  make  wing 
in  any  direction  of  a  moderate  wind,  apparently  with  very 
little  (btigue.— MuDiK.] 

30  [Wild-ducks  fly  at  a  considerable  height  in  the  air,  and 
in  the  form  of  Inclined  lines  or  triangles.  When  they  rest  or 
sleep  on  the  water,  some  of  the  band  are  always  awake,  to 
watdi  tot  the  common  safety,  and  to  sound  the  alarm  on  the 
approach  of  danger.  Hence  they  are  with  difficulty  surprised ; 
and  hence  the  fowler,  who  goes  in  pursuit  of  them,  requires 
to  exert  all  his  conning,  and  frequently  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  toil  and  patience. — Shaw.] 
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Or  clap  the  sleek  white  pinion  to  the  breast, 
And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  for  rest.''* 

Darkness  begins  to  reign ',  the  louder  wind 
Appals  the  weak  and  awes  the  firmer  mind  ; 
But  frights  not  him,  whom  evening  and  the  spray 
In  part  conceal — ^yon  Prowler  on  his  way : 
Lo  !  he  lias  sometliing  seen ;  he  runs  apace, 
As  if  he  fear'd  companion  in  the  cliase ; 
He  sees  his  prixe,  and  now  he  turns  again, 
Slowly  and  sorrowing — "  Was  your  search  in  vain  ?" 
Gruffly  he  answers,  "  'T  is  a  sorry  sight  I 
"  A  seaman's  body :  there  '11  be  more  to-night  I  " 

Hark  !  to  those  sounds  I  they  're  from  distress  at 
sea: 
How  quick  they  come  1  What  terrors  may  there  be  I 
Yes,  't  is  a  driven  vessel :  I  discern 
Lights,  signs  of  terror,  gleaming  from  the  stem ; 
Others  behold  them  too,  and  from  the  town 
In  various  parties  seamen  hurry  down  ; 
Their  wives  pursue,  and  damsels  urged  by  dread, 
Lest  men  so  dear  be  into  danger  led ; 
Their  head  the  gown  has  hooded,  and  theii^  6all 
In  this  sad  night  is  piercing  like  the  squall ; 
They  feel  their  kinds  of  power,  and  when  they  meet. 
Chide,  fondle,  weep,  dare,  threaten,  or  entreat. 

See  one  poor  girl,  all  terror  and  alarm, 
Has  fondly  seised  upon  her  lover's  arm  ; . 
"  Thou  Shalt  not  venture  ; "  and  he  answers  "  No  I 
"  X  will  not :"— still  she  cries, "  Thou  shalt  not  go." 

No  need  of  this ;  not  here  the  stoutest  boat 
Can  through  such  breakers,  o'er  such  billows  float, 
Yet  may  they  view  these  lights  upon  the  beach, 
Which  yield  them  hope,  whom  help  can  never  reach. 

From  parted  clouds  tike  moon  her  radiance  throws 
On  the  wild  waves,  and  all  the  danger  shows ; 
But  shows  them  beaming  in  her  shining  vest, 
Terrific  splendour  I  glootn  in  glory  dreis'd  I 
This  for  a  moment,  and  ihen  clouds  again 
Hide  every  beam,  and  fear  and  darkness  reign.** 

But  hear  we  not  those  sounds  ?  Do  lights  appear  ? 
I  see  them  not !  the  storm  alone  I  hear : 
And  lo !  the  sailors  homeward  take  tbeir  way  ; 
Man  must  endure — let  us  submit  and  pray. 

Such  are  our  Winter-views :  but  night  comes  on — 
Now  business  sleeps,  and  daily  cares  are  gone ; 
Now  parties  form,  and  some  their  friends  assist 
To  waste  the  idle  hours  at  sober  whist ; 
The  tavern's  pleasure  or  the  concert's  charm 
Unuumber'd  moments  of  their  sting  disarm : 
Play-bills  and  open  doors  a  crowd  invite. 
To  pass  off  one  dread  portion  of  the  night ; 

«•  [Wtter-fowl,  In  a  pecnllw  ttannef,  diaeovw.  In  thelf 
flight,  some  determined  aim.  They  etgerlv  toaat  the  river,  of 
return  to  the  tea :  bent  on  mme  purpoHe  (^  which  they  never 
lo«e  tight.  But  the  evolutions  of  the  gull  appear  capricious 
and  undirected,  both  when  the  flio  alone  and  in  large  com- 
paniea.  The  more,  however,  her  character  tulTen  as  a 
loiterer,  the  mora  It  it  raited  In  picturesque  value  by  her 
continuing  longer  before  the  eye,  and  displaying,  in  her  ele- 
gant sweeps  along  the  air,  her  sharp-pointed  wings  and  her 
bright  dlvery  hoe.  She  is  beautlfbl,  also,  not  only  on  the 
wing,  bat  when  she  floats,  in  numerous  assemblies,  on  the 
water :  or  when  she  rests  on  the  shore,  doUing  either  one  or 
the  other  with  white  spots,  which,  mhiute  at  they  are,  are 
very  plctmetque.— Oilpik.] 

s«  [**The  ilffnala  of  diatrett  are  h«ard-th«  iBhaMtaatt  oC 
the  Bonmth  crowd  to  the  strand  j  bttt  the  boitterootnett  of 
the  tea  preclude*  all  poasiblUty  of  affording  aarittance  to  the 
crew  of  the  distressed  vwteL  *  Yet,'  ofaMnret  the  poet.  In  Unea 
of  dreadful  meaning,— 


And  show  and  song  and  luxury  combined. 
Lift  off  from  man  this  burthen  of  mankind. 

Others  advent'rous  walk  abroad  and  meet 
Returning  parties  pacing  through  the  street, 
When  various  voices,  in  the  dying  day. 
Hum  in  our  walks,  and  greet  us  in  our  way ; 
When  tavern-lights  flit  on  firom  room  to  room. 
And  g^ide  the  tippling  sailor  staggering  home : 
There  as  we  pass,  the  jingling  bells  betray 
How  business  rises  with  the  dosing  day  : 
Now  walking  silent,  by  the  river's  side, 
The  ear  perceives  the  rippling  of  the  tide ; 
Or  measured  cadence  of  the  lads  who  tow 
Some  enter'd  hoy,  to  fix  her  in  her  row ; 
Or  hollow  sound,  which  Arom  the  parish-bell 
To  some  departed  spirit  bids  farewell  I 

Thus  shall  you  something  of  our  Borough  Imow, 
Far  as  a  verse,  with  Fancy^s  aid,  can  show. 
Of  Sea  or  River,  of  a  Quay  or  Street, 
The  best  description  must  be  incomplete, 
But  when  a  happier  theme  succeeds,  and  when 
Men  are  our  subjects  and  the  deeds  of  men ; 
Then  may  we  find  the  Muse  in  happier  style, 
And  we  may  sometimes  sigh  and  sometimes  smile.^ 


LETTER  II. 


....  Festlnat  enim  decorrere  velox 
Floteulus  angustas  miseivque  brevissima  viim 
Portio  1  dum  bibimus,  dum  terta,  unguenta,  puellat 
Potcimut,  obrepit  non  Intellecta  ienectus.--Juv.  Sat.  he  > 

And  when  at  latt  thy  Lotc  shall  die. 

Wilt  thou  receive  his  parting  breath  ? 
Wilt  thou  repress  eaeh  stmgglinff  sigh, 

And  cheer  with  smiles  the  bed  of  death  ? — ^Pxaov. 


THE  CHURCH. 
Several  Meanings  of  the  Word  CAweA— The  Building  to 
called,  here  intended— Its  Antiquity  and  Urandenr— 
Columns  and  Aitlet— The  Tower  :  the  Staint  made  by  Time 
eompared  with  the  mock  antiquity  of  the  Artist— Pro^rett 
of  Vegetation  on  such  Buildings— Bellt— Tombs :  one  in 
decay— Mural  Monuments,  and  the  Nature  of  their  In- 
scripdont— An  Instance  hi  a  departed  Bucgest— Chnrdi- 
yard  Graves — Moumen  tn  the  Dead — A  Story  of  a 
betrothed  Pfeir  in  humble  life,  and  Effeett  of  Oiief  in  the 
Survivor. 

"  What  is  a  Cburoh  ?  "—Let  Truth  and  Reason 

speak. 
They  would  reply,  "  The  faithful,  pure,  and  meek ; 


*  Yet  may  they  view  those  lightt  upon  the  beach. 
Which  yield  them  hope,  whom  help  can  never  reach.' 
The  todden  appearance  of  the  moon,  breaking  at  toch  a 
moment  fh>m  a  doud  over  the  tempestuous  waste,  la  aiper^ 
latively  described.  The  imposing  tumult  of  thsM  ac^nea 
tcaroely  permitt  ut  to  remark  how  finely  in  these  ptnagesthe 
grandeur  of  the  subject  b  supported  by  that  of  the  vctse.**— 
OtrroRD.] 

«  This  promise  to  the  reader,  that  he  should  both  suDe 
and  sigh  in  the  perusal  of  the  following  Letters  nuy  appear 
vain,  and  more  thim  an  author  ought  to  promise ;  but  let  it 
be  considered  that  the  character  assumed  is  that  of  a  friend, 
who  gives  an  account  of  objects,  penons,  and  events  to  his  oor« 
respondent,  and  who  was  therefore  at  liberty,  without  aav 
Imputation  of  this  kind,  to  suppose  In  «rhat  manner  be  would 
be  affected  by  such  descripdons. 

I  ['*  Lo  I  while  we  give  the  unregarded  hear 
To  revelry  and  Joy,  in  Pleasere't  bower. 
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'*  From  Christiaii  folds,  the  one  selected  race, 
"  Of  all  profeMions,  and  in  every  place." 

"  What  10  a  Church?"— "A  flock,"  our  Vicar 
cries, 
'*  Whom  bishops  govern  and  whom  priests  advise ; 
"  Wherein  are  various  states  and  due  degrees, 
<*  The  Bench  for  honour,  and  the  Stall  for  ease ; 
*'  That  ease  be  mine,  which,  after  all  his  cares, 
'*  The  pious,  peaceful  prebendary  shares." 

'*  What  is  a  Church  ?  "—Our  honest  Sexton  teUs, 
**  *T  is  a  tall  building,  with  a  Tower  and  bells ; 
*'  Where  priest  and  clerk  with  joint  exertion  strive 
'*  To  keep  the  ardour  of  their  flock  alive ; 
**  That,  by  its  periods  eloquent  and  grave ; 
'*  This,  by  responses,  and  a  well-set  stave : 
<'  These  for  the  living ;  but  when  life  be  fled, 
^*  I  toll  myself  the  requiem  for  the  dead."  * 

'T  is  to  this  Church  I  call  thee,  and  that  place 
Where  slept  our  fathers  when  they  'd  run  their  race : 
We  too  shall  rest,  and  then  our  children  keep 
Their  road  in  life,  and  tlien,  forgotten,  sleep ; 
Meanwhile  the  building  slowly  falls  away. 
And,  like  the  builders,  will  in  time  decay. 

The  old  Foundation — ^but  it  is  not  clear 
When  it  was  laid — ^you  care  not  for  the  year ; 
On  this,  as  parts  decayed  by  time  and  storms, 
Arose  tiiese  various  disproportion'd  forms ; 
Yet  Gothic  all — the  leam'd  who  visit  us 
(And  our  small  wonders)  have  decided  thus : — 
"  Yon  noble  Gothic  arch,"  "That  Gothic  door ;" 
So  have  they  said ;  of  proof  you  *11  need  no  more. 

Here  large  plain  columns  rise  in  solemn  style. 
You  *d  love  the  gloom  they  make  in  either  aisle ; 
When  the  sun's  rays,  enfeebled  as  they  pass 
(And  shorn  of  splendour)  through  the  storied  glass, 
Faintly  display  the  figures  on  the  floor, 
Which  pleased  distinctly  in  their  place  before. 

But  ere  you  enter,  yon  bold  Tower  survey," 
Tall  and  entire,  and  venerably  grey, 
For  time  has  soften'd  what  was  harsh  when  new, 
And  now  the  stains  are  all  of  sober  hue  ; 


Whn«  now,  for  rosy  wreaths  oor  brows  to  twine. 
And  now  for  nymphs  we  cftll,  and  now  for  wine ; 
The  noueless  foot  of  Time  stc«ls  swiftly  by. 
And  ere  we  dream  of  manhood,  a^e  is  nigh.— 

*'  I  believe  that  there  was  no  translation  of  this  satire  in 
Sbakspeare's  time ;  yet  he  has  given,  with  kindred  genius,  a 
et^ry  otobtepU  worn  iateliecta  $enectn»  .*— 


*  on  oor  quick'st  attempt^ 
and  inauilible  foot  of  Time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  Uiem.'  "— Oirromo.] 


*  on  oor  quick  st  attempt^ 
The  noiseless  and  inamlible  foot  of  Time 


>  [The  following  description  has  always  been  considered  a 
correct  one  of  Aldboroogh  church,  where  Mr.  Oabbe  fimt 
officiated  as  a  dergyman.J 

'  Nothing.  I  trust,  in  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph, 
which  relates  to  the  imitation  of  what  are  oaUed  weather- 
stains  on  baildinas,  will  seem  to  any  invidious  or  offensive. 
1  wbhed  to  maxe  a  comparison  between  those  minute  and 
carious  bodies  which  cover  the  surfiace  of  some  edifices,  and 
those  kinds  of  stains  which  are  formed  of  boles  and  ochres, 
and  laid  on  with  a  brush.  Now,  as  the  work  of  time  cannot 
be  anticipated  in  such  cases,  it  may  be  very  judicious  to  have 
reeourae  to  such  expodienu  as  will  give  to  s  recent  structure 
the  venerable  appearance  of  antiquity;  and  in  this  case, 
though  I  might  still  observe  the  vast  difference  between 
the  living  varieties  of  nature  and  the  distant  imitation  of  the 
artist,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  to  make  use  of  bis  dexterity, 
becanee  be  could  not  clothe  my  freestone  with  snccor,  lichen^ 
and  Aysnu.— (There  is  much  characteristic  simplicity  in  this 
apology.      About  the   period   at  which    this   Letter   was 


The  living  stains  which  Nature's  hand  alone, 
Profuse  of  life,  pours  forth  upon  the  stone  : 
For  ever  growing ;  where  the  common  eye 
Can  but  &e  bare  and  rocky  bed  descry ; 
There  Science  loves  to  trace  her  tribes  minute, 
The  juiceless  foliage,  and  the  tasteless  fruit ; 
There  she  perceives  them  round  the  surface  creep. 
And  while  they  meet  their  due  distinction  keep ; 
Mix'd  but  not  blended ;  each  its  name  retains, 
And  these  are  Nature's  ever-during  stains. 
And  wouldst  thou,  Artist !  with  thy  tints  and 
brush, 
Form  shades  like  these?    Pretender,  where  thy 

blush  ?  » 
In  three  short  hours  shall  thy  presuming  hand 
Th'  effect  of  three  slow  centuries  command  ?  * 
Thou  may'st  thy  various  greens  and  greys  con- 
trive; 
They  are  not  Lichens,^  nor  like  aught  alive ; — 
But  yet  proceed,  and  when  thy  tints  are  lost. 
Fled  in  the  shower,  or  crumbled  by  the  frost ; 
When  all  thy  work  is  done  away  as  clean 
As  if  thou  never  spread'st  thy  grey  and  green ; 
Then  may'st  thou  see  how  Nature's  work  is  done. 
How  slowly  true  she  lays  her  colotirs  on ; 
When  her  least  speck  upon  the  hardest  flint 
Has  mark  and  form,  and  is  a  living  tint ; 
And  so  embodied  with  the  rock,  that  few 
Can  the  small  germ  upon  the  substance  view.* 

Seeds,  to  our  eyes  invisible,  will  find' 
On  the  rude  rock  the  bed  that  fits  their  kind  ; 
There,  in  the  rugged  soil,  they  safely  dwell. 
Till  showers  and  snows  the  subtle  atoms  swell, 
And  spread  th'  enduring  foliage ; — then  we  trace 
The  freckled  flower  upon  the  flinty  base  ; 
These  all  increase,  till  in  unnoticed  years 
The  stony  tower  as  grey  with  age  appears ; 
With  coats  of  vegetation,  thinly  spread. 
Coat  above  coat,  the  living  on  the  dead : 
These  then  dissolve  to  dust,  and  make  a  way 
For  bolder  foliage,  nursed  by  their  decay : 


a-ritten,  Mr.  Crabbe  had  ealled  upon  the  Rev.  J.  Kendall, 
rector  of  Barrowby,  who  had  shown  him  an  imitation  on  his 
own  walls,  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  some,  appear  prefer- 
able to  the  actual  sHicor,  &c.] 

«  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  centuries  are  not  slower  than 
hours,  because  the  speed  of  time  must  be  uniform,  I  would 
answer,  that  I  understand  so  much,  and  mean  that  they  are 
slower  in  no  other  sense  than  becaose  they  are  not  finished  so 
soon. 

»  [In  botany,  a  genua  of  the  class  Cryptogamia.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  Speotes  Plantanm  or  linnaus,  in  which  he 
deseribed  only  eightv-one  species  of  lichens,  more  than  a 
thousand  new  ones  have  been  discovered.  Their  places  of 
growUi  are  various ;  some  on  the  most  elevated  and  exposed 
rocks,  others  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  some  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.] 

«  This  kind  of  vegetation,  as  it  begins  upon  siliceous  stones, 
is  very  thin,  and  frequently  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
surface  of  the  flint.  The  byssus  jolithus  of  Linnmus  (lepraria 
Jolithns  of  the  present  system),  an  adhesive  carmine  crust  on 
rocks  and  old  buildings,  was.  even  by  seientiac  persons,  Uken 
for  the  subsUnoe  on  which  it  spread.  A  great  variety  of  these 
minute  vegetables  are  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the  coast, 
where  the  b«Moh,  formed  of  stones  of  various  kinds,  is  undis- 
turbed, and  exposed  to  every  change  of  weather ;  in  this 
situation  the  different  species  of  lichen,  in  their  different 
stages  of  growth,  have  an  appearance  interesting  and 
agreeable  even  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of,  and  indifferent 
to,  tlie  cause. 
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The  long-enduring  Ferns  ^  in  time  will  all 
Die  and  depose  their  dust  upon  the  wall ; 
Where  the  wing*d  seed  may  rest,  till  many  a  flower 
Show  Flora's  triumph  o'er  the  falling  tower. 

But  ours  yet  stands,  and  has  its  Bells  renown'd 
For  size  magnificent  and  solemn  sound ; 
Each  has  its  motto :  some  contrived  to  tell. 
In  monkish  rhyme,  the  uses  of  a  bell  *,  ^ 
Such  wond'rous  good,  as  few  conceive  could  spring 
From  ten  loud  coppers  when  their  clappers  swing. 

Enter'd  the  Church — ^we  to  a  tomb  proceed, 
Whose  names  and  titles  few  attempt  to  read ; 
Old  English  letters,  and  those  half  pick'd  out, 
Leave  us,  unskilful  readers,  much  in  doubt ; 
Our  sons  shall  see  its  more  degraded  state ; 
The  tomb  of  grandeur  hastens  to  its  fate  ; 
That  marble  arch,  our  sexton's  favourite  show, 
With  all  those  ruff 'd  and  painted  pairs  below ; 
The  noble  Lady  and  the  Lord  who  rest 
Supine,  as  courtly  dame  and  warrior  drest ; 
All  are  departed  from  their  state  sublime, 
Mangled  and  wounded  in  their  war  with  Time 
Colleagued  with  mischief:  here  a  leg  is  fled, 
And  lo !  the  Baron  with  but  half  a  head  : 
Midway  is  cleft  the  arch ;  the  very  base 
Is  batter'd  round  and  shifted  from  its  place. 

Wonder  not,  Mortal,  at  thy  quick  decay — 
See  !  men  of  marble  piecemeal  melt  away  ; 
When  whose  the  image  we  no  longer  read. 
But  monuihents  themselves  memorials  need.' 

With  few  such  stately  proofs  of  grief  or  pride, 
By  wealth  erected,  is  our  Church  supplied ; 
But  we  have  mural  tablets,  every  size. 
That  woe  could  wish,  or  vanity  devise. 


»  ["  We  have  the  receipt  of  fern-eeed  ;  we  w«lk  invisible." 
Shakspeabi,  Hen.  IF.} 

*  [The  baptwm  of  church  bells  wm  anciently  common  in 
England,  and  is  still  practised  in  many  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  **The  priest,"  says  Und  Kaimes,  **  assisted  by 
some  of  his  brethren,  mumoles  over  some  prayers  and 
sprinkles  the  outside  with  holy-water,  while  they  wash  the 
inside  with  the  same  predoiis  liquor.  The  priest  tlien  draws 
seven  crosses  on  the  outside,  and  fiour  on  the  inside,  with 
consecrated  oiL  Tlien  a  censer  of  franltincense  is  put  under 
the  bell  to  smoke  it ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a  prayer." 
{Skitcfies  of  Man,  vol.  iv.  p.  381.)  The  bell,  thus  christened 
and  consecrated,  was  esteemed  to  be  endued  with  great  powers. 
Its  **  uses  "  and  (hculties  are  six  in  number,  which  are  thus 
enumerated  and  translated  by  old  Fuller  :— 
**  Ftanera  plango  .  .  .  Men's  death  I  tell  by  dolefhl  knell. 

Fulmina  firango   .  .  lightning  and  thunder  I  breal(  asunder . 

Sabbata  pango  ...  On  sabbaUi  all  to  church  I  call. 

Ezcito  lentos    .  .  .  The  sleepy  head  I  raise  from  bed. 

Dissipo  ventos  .  .  .  The  winds  so  flereel  doe  disperse. 

Paco  cruentos  .  .  .  Men's  cruel  rage  I  doe  asiwage." 
'<  The  passing-belV  Mys  Groae,  '*  was  anciently  rung  for  two 


purposes :  one  to  bespeak  the  prayen  of  all  good  Christians 
for  a  soul  just  dcfMirting ;  ihe  other,  to  drive  away  the  evil 
spirits  who  stood  at  the  bed's  foot,  and  about  the  house,  ready 
to  seise  their  prey,  or  at  least  to  terrifv  and  molest  the  so«u 


in  its  passage ;  but  by  the  ringing;  of  that  bell  T  for  Durandus 
informs  us  evil  spirits  are  much  afraid  <^  bells)  they  were 
kept  aloof."] 

*  In  the  course  of  a  long  poem,  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid 
a  recurrence  of  the  same  tlioughts,  and  of  similar  exprearions : 
and,  however  careftil  I  have  been  mynelf  in  detecting  and 
removing  this  kind  of  repetitions,  my  readers,  I  question 
not,  would,  if  disposed  to  seek  them,  find  many  remaining. 
For  these,  I  can  only  plead  that  common  excuse— they  are  w 
offences  ot  a  bad  memory,  and  not  of  voluntary  inattention ; 
to  which  I  must  add  the  oiflkulty  (I  have  already  mentioned) 
of  avoiding  the  error ;  this  kind  or  plagiarism  will  therefore. 
I  conceive,  be  treated  with  lenity ;  and  of  the  more  criminal 


Death  levels  man, — ^the  wicked  and  the  just, 
The  wise,  the  weak,  lie  blended  in  the  dust ; 
And  by  the  honours  dealt  to  every  name, 
The  King  of  Terrors  seems  to  level  fame. 
— See !  here  lamented  wives,  and  every  wife 
The  pride  and  comfort  of  her  husband's  life ; 
Here,  to  her  spouse,  with  every  virtue  graced, 
His  mournful  vddow  has  a  trophy  placed ; 
And  here  *t  is  doubtful  if  the  duteous  son. 
Or  the  good  father,  be  in  praise  outdone. 

This  may  be   Nature:   when  our  friends  we 
lose, 
Our  altered  feelings  alter  too  our  views ; 
What  in  their  tempers  teased  us  or  distressed. 
Is,  with  our  anger  and  the  dead,  at  rest ; 
And  much  we  grieve,  no  longer  trial  made. 
For  that  impatience  which  we  then  displayed ; 
Now  to  their  love  and  worth  of  every  kind 
A  soft  compunction  turns  th'  afflicted  mind ; 
Virtues  neglected  then,  adored  become, 
And  graces  slighted,  blossom  on  the  tomb. 

'T  is  well ;  but  let  not  love  nor  grief  believe 
That  we  assent  (who  neither  loved  nor  grieve) 
To  all  that  praise  which  on  the  tomb  is  read. 
To  all  that  passion  dictates  for  the  dead ; 
But  more  indignant,  we  the  tomb  deride. 
Whose  bold  inscription  flattery  sells  to  pride.  ^^ 

Read  of  this  Burgess — on  the  stone  appear 
How  worthy  he !  how  virtuous !  and  how  dear  I 
What  wailing  was  there  when  his  spirit  fled, 
How  moum'd  his  lady  for  her  lord  when  dead. 
And  tears  abundant  through  the  town  were  shed ; 
See !  he  was  liberal,  kind,  religious,  wise. 
And  free  firom  all  disgrace  and  all  disguise ;  ^^ 


kind— borrowing  from  others— I  plead,  with  much  confidence, 
"  Not  guilty."  But  while  I  claim  exemption  from  guilt,  I 
do  not  affirm  that  much  of  sentiment  and  much  of  ex]»esBion 
may  not  be  detected  in  the  vast  ooUeetion  of  English  poetry. 
It  is  sufficient  for  an  author,  tnat  he  uses  not  the  words  or  ideas 
of  another  without  acknowledgment ;  and  this,  and  no  more 
than  tliis,  I  mean,  by  disclainung  debts  of  the  kind ;  yet  re- 
semblances  are  sometimes  so  very  strildng,  tliat  it  requires 
faith  in  a  reader  to  admit  they  were  undendgned.  A  Une  in 
this  letter, 

"  And  monuments  themselves  memorials  need," 
was  written  long  before  the  author,  in  an  aocideiital  reoooise 
to  Juvenal,  resd — 
**  Quandoquidem  data  sunt  ipsb  quoque  (kta  sepulchris  "* 

Sat,  X.  HS. 
and  for  this,  I  believe,  the  reader  will  readily  give  me  credit. 

10  [*«  Hence  bards,  like  Proteus  long  in  vain  tied  down. 
Escape  in  monsters,  and  amase  the  town : 
Hence  hymning  Tyburn's  elegiac  lines. 
Hence  journals,  medleys,  merc'ries,  msgailnee. 
Sepulchral  lies,  our  holy  walls  to  grace,"  &o. — Pops. 
"  This,"  says  Warburton,  **  is  a  Just  satire  on  the  flatteries 
and  fldsehoods  admitte<l  to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
churches,  in  epitaphs.    The  following  epigram  alludes  to  the 
too  long  and  sometimes  Ailsome  epitaphs  written  by  Dr. 
Friend,  in  pure  Latinity  indeed,  but  hiU  of  antitheses  :— 
*  FuiKDt  in  your  epitaphs  Fm  griev'd 
So  verv  much  is  said  : 
One  half  will  never  be  believ*d, 
The  other  never  read.*  •*] 

II  [**  Death,"  says  Bishop  Home,  **  may  be  said,  wtdi 
almost  equal  propriety,  to  confer  as  well  ss  to  level  all  dis- 
tinctions.   In  consequence  of  that  event,  a  kind  of  cfaemSeal 


*  [**  For,  like  their  mouldering  tenants,  tombs  deeav. 
And,  with  the  dust  they  hide,  are  swept  away. ' 

OiFroao.] 
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His  sterling  worth,  which  words  cannot  express, 
Lives  with  his  friends,  their  pride  and  their  dis- 
tress. 

All  tliis  of  Jacob  Holmes  ?  for  his  the  name ; 
He  thus  kind,  liberal,  just,  religions  ? — Shame  I 
What  is  the  truth  ?     Old  Jacob  married  thrice ; 
He  dealt  in  coals,  and  av'rice  was  his  vice ; 
He  ruled  the  Borough  when  his  year  came  on, 
And  some  forget,  and  some  are  glad  he  's  gone ; 
For  never  yet  with  shilling  could  he  part, 
But  when  it  left  his  hand  it  struck  his  heart. 

Tet,  here  will  Love  its  last  attentions  pay. 
And  place  memorials  on  these  beds  of  clay. 
Large  level  stones  lie  flat  upon  the  grave. 
And  half  a  century's  sun  and  tempest  brave ; 
But  many  an  honest  tear  and  heartfelt  sigh 
Have  followed  those  who  now  unnoticed  lie  ; 
Of  these  what  numbers  rest  on  every  side ! 
Without  one  token  left  by  grief  or  pride ; 
Their  graves  soon  Ievell*d  to  the  earth,  and  then 
Will  otiier  hillocks  rise  o'er  other  men ; 
Daily  the  dead  on  the  decay'd  are  thrust. 
And  generations  follow,  **  dust  to  dust.*'  ^* 

Yes !  there  are  real  Mourners — I  have  seen 
A  &ir,  sad  Girl,  mild,  suffering,  and  serene ; 
Attention  (through  the  day)  her  duties  claim'd. 
And  to  be  useful  as  resign'd  she  aim'd : 
Neatly  she  dress'd,  nor  vainly  seem'd  t'  expect 
Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect ; 
But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleep, 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep : 
Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  display*  d, 
Tliat  faithful  Memory  brings  to  Sorrow's  aid ; 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  Youth, 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestion'd  truth ; 
In  ev*ry  place  she  wander'd,  where  they  *d  been, 
And  sadly  sacred  held  the  parting  scene ; 
Where  laist  for  sea  he  took  his  leave — ^that  place 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace ; 
For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say. 
Each  time  he  sail'd,—'*  This  once,  and  then  the  day  f  * 
Yet  prudence  tarried,  but  when  last  he  went,  > 
He  drew  from  pitying  love  a  taXL  consent. 

Happy  he  sail'd,  and  great  the  care  she  took 
That  he  should  softly  sleep  and  smartly  look ; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck ; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow : 
For  he  to  Greenland  sail'd,  and  much  she  told 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold ; 
Yet  saw  not  danger ;  dangers  he  'd  withstood, 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  fever  in  his  blood : 
His  messmates  smiled  at  flushings  in  his  cheek. 
And  he  too  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak ; 


operation  takes  place ;  for  those  chanctera  which  were  mixed 
with  the  gross  particles  of  vice,  bv  being  thrown  into  the 
alembic  of  flattery,  are  sublimated  into  the  essence  of  virtne. 
He  who,  dorinff  the  pei  formanoe  of  his  part  upon  the  stage  of 
the  world,  was  little,  if  ut  all,  applaaded,  after  the  dose  of  the 
drama  is  portrayed  as  the  favourite  of  every  virtue  under 
heaven.  To  save  the  opulent  from  oliUvion  the  scalptor 
unites  his  labooxs  wiA  the  scholar  or  the  poet,  whilst  the 
rustic  is  indebted  for  his  mite  of  posthumous  renown  to  the 
carpenter,  the  painter,  or  the  mason.  The  structures  of  fame 
are,  in  both  cases,  built  with  materials  whose  duration  is  shMt. 
It  may  cheek  the  sallies  of  pride  to  reflect  on  the  mortality 
of  men ;  but  for  its  complete  humiliation  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  epitaphs  and  monuments  decay."] 


For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain. 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain  ; 
Hope  was  awaken' d,  as  for  home  he  sail'd. 
But  quickly  sank,  and  never  more  prevail'd. 

He  cali'd  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message — "  Thomas,  I  must  die : 
**  Would  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 
'*  My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast, 
"  And  gazing  go  1 — if  not,  this  trifle  take, 
"  And  say,  tiHl  death  I  wore  it  for  her  sake : 
"  Yes  I  I  must  die — ^blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on  ! 
**  Give  me  one  look  before  my  life  be  gone, 
'*  Oh !  give  me  that,  and  let  me  not  despair, 
"  One  last  fond  look — and  now  repeat  the  prayer." 

He  had  his  wish,  had  more  :  1  will  not  paint 
The  Lovers'  meeting :  she  beheld  him  faint, — 
With  tender  fears,  she  took  a  nearer  view. 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and,  half  succeeding,  said, 
"  Yes !  I  must  die ; "  and  hope  for  ever  fled. 

Still  long  she  nursed   him:    tender   thoughts 
meantime 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime : 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away ; 
With  him  she  pray'd,  to  him  his  Bible  read. 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head : 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer : 
Apart  she  sigh'd ;  alone,  she  shed  the  tear : 
Then,  as  if  brealdng  fh>m  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

One  day  he  lighter  seem'd,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seem'd  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so — "  Perhaps  he  will  not  sink :" 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appear'd, 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard, — 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair ; 
Lively  he  seem'd,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few ; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all : 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people — death  has  made  them  dear. 
He  named  his  Friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  press*  d. 
And  fondly  whisper'd,  "  Thou  must  go  to  rest ; " 
"  I  go,'*  he  said :  but  as  he  spoke,  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound ! 
Then  gazed  afiHghten'd  ;  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love, — and  all  was  past  I 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above. 
Neatly  engraved — an  offering  of  her  love ; 
For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed, 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead  ; 


is  [«  T  is  strange,  the  shortest  letter  that  man  uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 

Of  ages :  to  what  wtraits  old  Time  reduces 
Fmil  man,  when  paper— even  a  rag  like  this^ 
Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that 's  his. 

And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a  blank. 
His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation. 

Become  a  thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 
In  chronolo«oal  commemoration ; 

Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank, 
Or  graven  stone  found  in  a  barrack's  station 

In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  closet. 

May  turn  bis  name  up  as  a  rare  deposit."— Btrok.] 
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She  would  have  grieTed,had  friends  prefum'd  to  spare 
The  least  assistance — 'twas  her  proper  care. 

H  ere  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit, 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 
But  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round, 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  b«  found ; 
Then  go  again,  and  thus  her  hour  employ, 
"While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy.'' 

Forbear,  sweet  Maid !  nor  be  by  Fancy  led, 
To  hold  mysterious  converse  with  the  dead ; 
For  sure  at  length  thy  thoughts,  thy  spirit's  pain. 
In  this  sad  conflict  will  disturb  thy  brain ; 
All  have  their  tasks  and  trials ;  thine  are  hard. 
But  short  the  time,  and  g^rious  the  reward ; 
Thy  patient  ^irit  to  thy  duties  give, 
Regajrd  the  dead,  but  to  the  living  MvqJ* 


LETTER    III. 


And  telling  me  the  iOv'reigii'Bt  thing  on  euth 
Was  parmacity  for  an  inward  faruiae. 

SHAK8P»AHB.-flir»fy  IV.  I'art  L  Act  I. 

So  gentle,  yet  so  brisk,  so  wond'roos  sweet. 
So  tit  to  prattle  at  a  lady's  feet.— Chubchii-l. 

Much  are  the  precioan  hours  of  youth  mispent 

In  climbing  learnin^''s  ru^^ed,  steep  ascent ; 

When  to  tlie  top  the  bold  luiventurer  "s  got, 

He  reigns  vain  monarch  of  a  barren  spot ; 

Wiiile  in  the  vale  of  ifpnorance  below. 

Folly  and  vce  to  ranic  luxuriance  grow  ; 

Honours  and  wealtli  pour  in  on  every  side, 

And  proud  preferment  rolls  her  golden  tide.-~CBURCHiLL. 

THE  VICAR— THE  CURATE,  ETC. 

The  lately  departed  Minister  of  the  Boroogh-^His  soothing 
and  supplicatory  Manners — His  cool  and  timid  Affections 
— No  praise  due  to  such  negative  Virtue— Addren  to  Cba« 
racten  of  this  kind— The  Vicar's  Employments  —  His 
Talents  and  moderate  Ambition — His  DisUlce  of  Innova- 
tion—His mild  but  ineffeetoal  Benevolence — A  Summary 
of  his  Character. 

Mode  of  paying  the  Borough-Minister— The  Curate  has  no 
such  Resources — His  Learning  and  Powrty  —  Enroneona 
Id«a  of  his  PSrent— His  Feelings  as  a  Husband  and  Father 
— the  Dutiftil  Regard  of  his  numerous  Fkmily— His  Pleasure 
as  a  Writer,  how  interrupted— No  Resource  in  the  PreM— 
Vulgar  Insult— His  Account  of  a  Literary  Society,  and  a 
Fund  for  the  Relief  of  indigent  AuUkms,  &c. 

THE  VICAR. 

Where  ends  our  chancel  in  a  vaulted  space, 
Sleep  the  departed  Vicars  of  the  place ; 


IS  ['<  lionginus  somewhere  mentions,  that  it  was  a  question 
among  the  critics  of  his  age  whether  the  sublime  could  be 
produced  by  tenderness.  If  this  question  had  not  been 
almdy  determined,  tliis  history  would  have  gone  tu  to  bring 
it  to  a  decision."— OirroMD. 

"  Mr.  Crablie  has  been  called  a  gloomy,  which  must  mean, 
if  any  accusation  is  implied  in  the  term,  a  fklse  moralist. 
No  doubt,  tw  persons  who  read  his  poetry  superficiallv  and 
bv  snatches  and  glances,  it  may  seem  to  give  too  dark  a 
picture  of  life ;  but  tliis,  we  are  convinced,  is  not  tlie  feeling 
which  the  study  of  tMe  wknle  awakens.  Here  and  tliere  he 
presents  us  with  images  of  almost  perfect  beauty,  innocence, 
and  happinea ;  but  as  such  things  are  seldom  seen,  and  soon 
disappear  in  real  lifts  it  seems  to  be  Mr.  Ctebbe's  opinion, 
that  so  likewise  ought  they  to  Ktart  out  with  sudden  and  tran- 
sitory smiles,  among  the  dark^T,  the  more  solemn,  or  the 
cloomv  pictures  of  hia  poetry.  It  is  certain  tliat  tlien*  are,  in 
his  writings,  psiasges  of  as  pure  and  profound  pathos  as  in 


Of  most,  all  mention,  memory,  thought  are  past — 
But  take  a  slight  memorial  of  the  last. 

To  what  famed  college  we  our  Vicar  owe. 
To  what  fair  county,  let  historians  show : 
Few  now  remember  when  the  mild  young  man. 
Ruddy  and  fair,  his  Sunday-task  began  ; 
Few  live  to  speak  of  that  soft  soothing  look 
He  oast  around,  as  he  prepared  his  book ; 
It  was  a  kind  of  supplicating  smile. 
But  nothing  hopeless  of  applause  the  while ; 
And  when  he  finished,  his  corrected  pride 
Felt  the  desert,  and  yet  the  praise  denied. 
Thus  he  his  race  began,  and  to  the  end 
His  constant  care  was,  no  man  to  offend ; 
No  haughty  virtues  stirr'd  his  peaceftil  mind ; 
Nor  urged  the  Priest  to  leave   the  Flock   be- 
hind; 
He  was  his  Master's  Soldier,  but  not  one 
To  lead  an  army  of  his  Martjrrs  on : 
Fear  was  his  ruUng  passion ;  yet  was  Love, 
Of  timid  kind,  once  known  his  heart  to  move ; 
It  led  his  patient  spirit  where  it  paid 
Its  languid  offerings  to  a  listening  Maid : 
She,  with  her  widowed  Mother,  heard  him  speak. 
And  sought  awhile  to  find  what  he  would  seek : 
Smiling  he  came,  he  smiled  when  he  withdrew. 
And  paid  the  same  attention  to  the  two ; 
Meeting  and  parting  without  joy  or  pain. 
He  seem*d  to  come  that  he  might  go  again. 

The  wondering  girl,   no  prude,  but  something 
nice. 
At  length  was  chill'd  by  his  unmelting  ice ; 
She  found  her  tortoise  held  such  sluggish  pace. 
That  she  must  turn  and  meet  him  in  the  chase : 
This  not  approving,  she  withdrew,  till  one 
Came  who  appear'd  with  livelier  hope  to  run ; 
Who  sought  a  readier  way  the  heart  to  move, 
Than  by  faint  dalliance  of  unfixing  love. 

Accuse  me  not  that  I  approving  paint 
Impatient  Hope  or  Love  without  restraint ; 
Or  think  the  Passions,  a  tumultuous  throng. 
Strong  as  they  are,  ungovernably  strong : 
But  is  the  laurel  to  the  soldier  due, 
Wlio,  cautious,  comes  not  into  danger's  view  ? 
What  worth  has  Virtue  by  Desire  untried. 
When  Nature's  self  enlists  on  duty's  side  ? 

The  married  dame  in  vain  assail'd  the  truth 
And  guarded  bosom  of  the  Hebrew  youth ; 
But  with  the  daughter  of  the  Priest  of  On  i 
The  love  was  lawful,  and  the  guard  was  gone ; 
But  Joseph's  fame  had  lessened  in  our  view. 
Had  he,  refiising,  fled  the  maiden  too. 


any  English  poet,  that  he  dwells  with  as  holy  a  delight  as 
any  other  on  tne  settled  countenance  of  peace,  and  that,  in 
hiswanderings  through  the  maws  of  human  destiny,hia  tuiart 
bums  within  him,  when  his  eyes  are  at  times  charmed  away 
from  the  troubles  and  wickedness  of  life  to  its  repose  and  Ita 
virtue."— WiLSOK.] 

14  It  has  been  observed  to  me,  that  in  the  (Irat  ^nxt  of  tlie 
story,  I  have  represented  this  young  woman  as  resigned  and 
attentive  to  her  duties ;  from  which  it  would  appear,  that 
the  concluding  advice  is  nnneoeasary  :  but  if  the  reader  will 
construe  the  expression  *to  the  li\ing  live.'  into  the  sense 
—live  entirely  for  them,  attend  to  duues  only  nhieh  are  real, 
and  not  those  imposed  by  tlie  imagination,— I  aball  have  ao 
reason  to  alter  the  line  w^ich  terminates  the  story. 

1  J['*And  Phsraoh  gave  Joseph  to  wife  Asenath,  the 
daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  in  On."— Oea.  ali.  45.] 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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Tet  OUT  good  priest  to  Joseph's  praise  aspired, 
As  once  rejecting  what  his  heart  desired  ; 
*M  am  escaped/'  he  said,  when  none  pursued ; 
When  none  attack'd  him,  **  I  am  unsubdued ;" 
"  Oh  pleasing  pangs  of  love  I  "  he  sang  again, 
Cold  to  the  joy,  and  stranger  to  the  pain. 
E'en  in  his  age  would  he  address  the  young, 
^^  I  too  have  felt  these  fires,  and  they  are  strong ;" 
But  fK>m  the  time  he  left  his  &yourite  maid. 
To  ancient  females  his  devoirs  were  paid  : 
And  still  they  miss  him  after  Moming-^>rayer ; 
Nor  yet  successor  fills  the  Vicar's  chair. 
Where  kindred  spirits  in  his  praise  agree, 
A  happy  few,  as  mild  and  cool  as  he ; 
The  easy  followers  in  the  female  train. 
Led  without  love,  and  captives  without  chain. 

Ye  Lilies  male  1  think  (as  your  tea  you  sip. 
While  the  town  small-talk  flows  from  lip  to  lip ; 
Intrigues  half-gather' d,  conversation-scrape. 
Kitchen  cabals,  and  nursery-mishaps,) 
If  the  vast  world  may  not  some  scene  produce, 
Some  state  where  your  small  talents  might  have 

use; 
Within  seraglios  you  might  harmless  move, 
'Mid  ranks  of  beauty,  and  in  haunts  of  love ; 
There  from  too  daring  man  the  treasures  guard. 
An  easy  duty,  and  its  own  reward ; 
Nature's  soft  substitutes,  you  there  might  save 
From  crime  the  tyrant,   and  from  wrong  the 
slave. 

But  let  applause  be  dealt  in  all  we  may. 
Our  Priest  was  cheerful,  and  in  season  gay ; 
His  frequent  visits  seldom  fail'd  to  please ; 
Easy  himeelf,  he  sought  his  neighbour's  ease : 
To  a  small  garden  with  delight  he  came. 
And  gave  successive  flowers  a  summer's  £sme ; 
These  he  presented,  with  a  grace  his  own. 
To  his  fair  friends,  and  made  their  beauties  known. 
Not  without  moral  compliment ;  how  they 
**  Like  flowers  were  sweet,  and  must  like  flowers 
decay." 

Simple  he  was,  and  loved  the  simple  truth, 
Tet  had  some  useftil  cunning  from  his  youth ; 
A  cunning  never  to  dishonour  lent. 
And  rather  for  defence  than  conquest  meant ; 
'T  was  fear  of  power,  with  some  desire  to  rise. 
But  not  enough  to  make  him  enemies ; 
He  ever  aim'd  to  please ;  and  to  offend 
Was  ever  cautious  ;  for  he  sought  a  friend ; 
Tet  for  the  friendship  never  much  would  pay, 
Content  to  bow,  be  silent,  and  obey. 
And  by  a  soothing  sufi"rance  find  his  way. 

Fiddling  and  fishing  were  his  arts :  at  times 
He  alter'd  sermons,  and  he  aim'd  at  rhymes ; 
And  his  fair  friends,  not  yet  intent  on  cards, 
Ofl  he  amused  with  riddles  and  charades. 


s  [**  Against  the  feMt  of  Chrictmu,**  nys  Stow,  **  ererv 
man  s  house,  m  also  their  parish  churches,  were  decked  with 
holme,  ivv,  bayes,  berries,  and  whatever  the  season  of  the 
year  afforded  to  be  green.''  Gay,  in  his  THvia,  thus  describes 
the  cnstom  : — 

"  When  rosemary  snd  bays,  the  poet's  crown, 
Are  bawl'd  in  mqnent  cries  through  all  the  town, 
Then  Judge  the  festival  of  Christmas  near, 
Christmas  I  the  joyous  period  of  the  year ; 
Now  with  bright  holly  all  your  temples  sU 
With  laurel  green  and  sacxed  mistletoe.*^ 


Mild  were  his  doctrines,  and  not  one  discourse 
But  gain'd  in  softness  what  it  lost  in  force : 
Kind  his  opinions ;  he  would  not  receive 
An  ill  report,  nor  evil  act  believe  ; 
"  If  true,   'twas  wrong;    but  blemish  great  or 

small 
**  Have  all  mankind ;  yea,  sinners  are  we  all." 

If  ever  iretfUl  thought  disturb'd  his  breast, 
If  aught  of  gloom  that  cheerful  mind  oppressed, 
It  sprang  fh>m  innovation ;  it  was  then 
He  spake  of  mischief  made  by  restless  men : 
Not  by  new  doctrines :  never  in  his  life 
Would  he  attend  to  controversial  strife ; 
For  sects  he  cared  not ;  **  They  are  not  of  us, 
"  Nor  need  we,  brethren,  their  concerns  discuss ; 
**  But 't  is  the  change,  the  schism  at  home  I  feel ; 
*■'  Ills  few  perceive,  and  none  have  skill  to  heal : 
*■*■  Not  at  the  altar  our  young  brethren  read 
**  (Facing  their  flock)  the  decalogue  and  creed  ; 
"  But  at  their  duty,  in  their  desks  they  stand, 
**  With  naked  surplice,  lacking  hood  and  band  : 
**  Churches  are  now  of  holy  song  bereft, 
'*  And  half  our  ancient  customs  changed  or  left ; 
"  Few  sprigs  of  ivy  are  at  Christmas  seen, 
"  Nor  orinuon  berry  tips  the  holly's  green  ;  • 
"  Mistaken  choirs  refuse  the  solemn  strain 
**  Of  ancient  Stemhold,  which  from  ours  amain 
"  Comes  flying  forth  firom  aisle  to  aisle  about,* 
'^  Sweet  links  of  harmony  and  long  drawn  out."  * 

These  were  to  him  essentials ;  all  things  new 
He  deemed  superfluous,  useless,  or  untrue : 
To  all  beside  indifferent,  easy,  cold. 
Here  the  flre  kindled,  and  the  woe  was  told. 

Habit  with  him  was  all  the  test  of  truth : 
*<  It  must  be  right :  I  've  done  it  from  my  youth." 
Questions  he  answer'd  in  as  brief  a  way : 
"  It  must  be  wrong — it  was  of  yesterday." 

Though  mild  benevolence  our  Priest  possess' d, 
'T  was  but  by  wishes  or  by  words  expressed. 
Circles  in  water,  as  they  wider  flow. 
The  less  conspicuous  in  their  progress  grow. 
And  when  at  last  they  touch  upon  the  shore, 
Distinction  ceases,  and  they  're  view'd  no  more. 
His  love,  like  that  last  circle,  all  embraced. 
But  with  efflsct  that  never  could  be  traced.' 

Now   rests  our  Vicar.     They  who  knew  him 
best. 
Proclaim  his  life  t'  have  been  entirely  rest ; 
Free  fh>m  all  evils  which  disturb  his  mind. 
Whom  studies  vex  and  oontroversies  blind. 

The  rich  approved, — of  them  in  awe  he  stood ; 
The  poor  admired, — they  all  believed  him  good ; 
The  old  and  serious  of  his  habits  spoke ; 
The  frank  and  youthful  loved  his  pleasant  joke  ; 
Mothers  approved  a  safe  contented  guest, 
And  daughters  one  who  back'd  each  small  request ; 


s  [*'  On  eheiub  and  on  cherubim  Full  royally  he  rode. 

And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds  Came  flying  all 

abroad."] 

*  [<*  In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  oat.**— Milton.] 

i  I**  Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  walie. 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  sneoeeds, 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads  ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  fhrst  it  will  embrace ; 
His  country  next }  and  next  all  human  raoe.''-*Fopx.] 
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In  him  his  flook  found  nothing  to  condemn ; 
Him  sectaries  liked, — ^he  never  troubled  them. 
No  trifles  fail'd  his  3rielding  mind  to  please, 
And  all  his  passions  sunk  in  early  ease ; 
Nor  one  so  old  has  left  this  world  of  sin, 
More  like  the  being  that  he  entered  in.* 


THE  CURATE. 

Ask  you  what  lands  t>ur  Pastor  tithes  ? — Alas  f 

But  few  our  acres,  and  but  short  our  grass : 

In  some  fat  pastures  of  the  rich,  inde^ 

May  roll  the  single  cow  or  favourite  steed ; 

Who,  stable-fed,  is  here  for  pleasure  seen, 

His  sleek  sides  bathing  in  the  dewy  green ; 

But  these,  our  hilly  heath  and  common  wide 

Yield  a  slight  portion  for  the  parish-guide ; 

No  crops  luxuriant  in  our  borders  stand, 

For  here  we  plough  the  ocean,  not  the  land ; 

Still  reason  wills  that  we  our  Pastor  pay, 

And  custom  does  it  on  a  certain  day : 

Much  is  the  duty,  small  the  legal  due, 

And  this  with  grateful  minds  we  keep  in  view ; 

Each  makes  his  off'ring,  some  by  habit  led, 

Some  by  the  thought  that  all  men  must  be  fed ; 

Duty  and  love,  and  piety  and  pride. 

Have  each  their  force,  and  for  the  Priest  provide. 

Not  thus  our  Curate,  one  whom  all  believe 
Pious  and  just,  and  for  whose  fate  they  grieve ; 
All  see  him  poor,  but  e*en  the  vulgar  know 
He  merits  love,  and  their  respect  bestow. 
A  man  so  leam'd  you  shall  but  seldom  see. 
Nor  one  so  honouPd,  so  aggrieved  as  he ; — 
Not  grieved  by  years  alone ;  though  his  appear 
Dark  and  more  dark ;  severer  on  severe  : 
Not  in  his  need, — and  yet  we  all  must  grant 
How  painfUl  'tis  for  feeling  Age  to  want: 
Nor  in  his  body's  sufferings ;  yet  we  know 
Where  Time  has  ploughed,  there  Misery  loves  to 

sow; 
But  in  the  wearied  mind,  that  all  in  vain 
Wars  with  distress,  and  struggles  with  its  pain. 

His  Father  saw  his  powers— ''I 'U  give,"  quoth 
he, 
"  My  first-bom  learning ;  't  will  a  portion  be :" 
Unhappy  gift !  a  portion  for  a  son  1 
But  fJl  he  had : — he  leam'd,  and  was  undone ! 

Better,  apprenticed  to  an  humble  trade. 
Had  he  the  cassock  for  the  priesthood  made, 
Or  thrown  the  shuttle,  or  the  saddle  shaped. 
And  all  these  pangs  of  feeling  souls  escaped.' 
He  once  had  hope — Hope,  ardent,  lively,  light ; 
His  feelings  pleasant,  and  his  prospects  bright : 


<  [**  The  Vicar  is  an  admirable  sketch  of  what  most  be  verv 
difficult  to  draw  ;  a  good»  easy  man,  with  no  character  at  all. 
His  little,  hnmble  vanity :  his  constant  care  to  offend  no 
one :  his  mawkish  and  feeble  sallantry,  indolent  good-nature, 
and  love  of  gossiping  and  tiuling— axe  all  very  exactly  and 
very  pleasingly  delineated."— JirraxY.] 

7  [Original  edition  >- 

Oh!  had  he  leam'd  to  make  the  wig  he  wears. 
To  throw  the  sliuttle,  or  command  the  sheert. 
Or  the  strong  boar*skin  for  the  saddle  shaped, 
What  pangs,  what  terrors,  had  the  Man  escaped  I] 


Eager  of  &me,  he  read,  he  thought,  he  wrote, 
Weigh'd  the  Greek  page,  and  added  note  on  note. 
At  mom,  at  evening,  at  his  work  was  he. 
And  dream'd  what  his  Euripides  would  be. 

Then  care  began : — ^he  loved,  he  woo'd,  he  wed ; 
Hope  cheer'd  him  still,  and  Hymen  bless'd  his  bed — 
A  curate's  bed  !  then  came  the  woful  years ; 
The  husband's  terrors,  and  the  father's  tears; 
A  wife  grown  feeble,  mourning,  pining,  vex'd 
With  wants  and  woes — ^by  daily  cares  perplex'd ; 
No  more  a  help,  a  smiUng,  soothing  aid. 
But  boding,  drooping,  sickly,  and  afiraid. 

A  kind  physician,  and  without  a  fee. 
Gave  his  opinion — "  Send  her  to  the  sea." 
**  Alas !"  the  good  man  answer'd,  ^*  can  I  send 
'*  A  friendless  woman  ?  Can  I  find  a  friend  ? 
'^  No ;  I  must  with  her,  in  her  need,  repair 
"  To  that  new  place ;  Uie  poor  lie  everywhere ; — 
'*  Some  priest  will  pay  me  for  my  pious  pains :" — 
He  said,  he  came,  and  here  he  yet  remains. 

Behold  his  dwelling  I  this  poor  hut  he  hires. 
Where  he  fh>m  view,  though  not  frY»m  want,  retires ; 
Where  four  fair  daughters,   and  five   sorrowing 

sons. 
Partake  his  sufferings,  and  dismiss  his  duns ; 
All  join  their  efforts,  and  in  patience  learn 
To  want  the  comforts  they  aspire  to  earn ; 
For  the  sick  mother  something  they  'd  obtain, 
To  soothe  her  grief  and  mitigate  her  pain ; 
For  the  sad  father  something  they  'd  procure 
To  ease  the  burden  they  themselves  endure. 

Virtues  like  these  at  once  delight  and  press 
On  the  fond  father  with  a  proud  distress ; 
On  all  around  he  looks  with  care  and  love, 
Grieved  to  behold,  but  happy  to  approve. 

Then  from  his  care,  his  love,  his  grief  he  steals, 
And  by  himself  an  Author's  pleasure  feels : 
Each  line  detains  him ;  he  omits  not  one, 
And  all  the  sorrows  of  his  state  are  gone.' — 
Alas !  even  then,  in  that  delicious  hour. 
He  feeb  his  fortune,  and  laments  its  power. 

Some  Tradesman's  bill  his  wandering  eyes  engage, 
Some  scrawl  for  payment  thrust  'twizt  page  and 

page; 
Some  bold,  loud  rapping  at  his  humble  door, 
Some  surly  message  he  has  heard  before, 
Awake,  alarm,  and  tell  him  he  is  poor. 

An  angry  Dealer,  vulgar,  rich,  and  pxoud^ 
Thinks  of  his  bill,  and,  passing,  raps  aloud  ; 
The  elder  daughter  meekly  maJ^es  him  way — 
**  I  want  my  monev,  and  I  cannot  stay : 
"  My  mill  is  stopp  d ;  what,  Miss  I  I  cannot  grind ; 
"  Go  tell  your  &ther  he  must  raise  the  wind :" 
Still  trembling,  troubled,  the  dejected  maid 
Says,  "  Sir  I  my  father  T'-^^md  thea  stops  afraid: 


<  [<*  There  Is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 

Which  only  poets  know.    The  ^Ifta  and  tnms. 

Til*  expedients  and  iuTentlons,  mnltl(kHm« 

To  which  the  mind  resorts,  in  ehase  ot  terms 

lliough  apt,  yet  coy,  and  dUBcult  to  win. 

T  arrest  the  fleeting  images  that  All 

The  mfaror  of  the  mind,  and  hold  them  ftMt — 

Are  occupations  of  the  poet's  mind 

So  pleasing,  and  that  steal  away  the  thought 

With  such  address  from  tliemes  of  sad  import. 

That,  lost  in  hi*  owp  musings,  hapny  man  I 

He  feels  th'  anxieties  of  life,  denieo 

Tlieir  wonted  entertainment,  all  retire.'*— Gowrsa.] 
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E'en  hiB  hard  heart  is  soften'd,  and  he  hears 
Her  voice  with  pity  ;  he  respects  her  tears ; 
His  stuhhom  features  half  admit  a  smile, 
And  his  tone  soften*—"  WeU  !  I  *11  wait  awhile." 

Pity  1  a  man  so  good,  so  mild,  so  meek, 
At  such  an  age,  should  have  his  hread  to  seek ; 
And  all  those  rude  and  fierce  attacks  to  dread, 
That  are  more  harrowing  than  the  want  of  bread ; 
Ah  I  who  shall  whisper  to  that  misery  peace  1 
And  say  that  want  and  insolence  shaU  cease  ? 
"  But  why  not  publish  ?  " — ^those  who  know  too 
weU, 
Dealers  in  Greek,  are  fearful  'twill  not  sell; 
Then  he  himself  is  timid,  troubled,  slow. 
Nor  likes  his  labours  nor  his  griefs  to  show ; 
The  hope  of  fame  may  in  his  heart  have  place, 
But  he  has  dread  and  horror  of  disgrace ; 
Nor  has  he  that  confiding,  easy  way, 
That  might  his  learning  and  himself  display ; 
But  to  his  work  he  from  the  world  retreats. 
And  frets  and  glories  o'er  the  favourite  sheets. 
But  see !  the  Man  himself;  and  sure  I  trace 
Sig^s  of  new  joy  exulting  in  that  face 
O'er  care  that  sleeps — ^we  err,  or  we  discern 
life  in  thy  looks — the  reason  may  we  learn  ? 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  'm  happy,  I  confess, 
^*  To  learn  that  some  are  pleased  with  happiness 
"  Which  others  feel — ^there  are  who  now  combine 
"  The  worthiest  natures  in  the  best  design, 
**  To  aid  the  letter'd  poor,  and  soothe  such  ills  as 

mine. 
"  We  who  more  keenly  feel  the  world's  contempt, 
''  And  from  its  miseries  are^the  least  exempt ; 
"  Now  Hope  shall  whisper  to  the  wounded  breast, 
"  And  Grief,  in  soothing  expectation,  rest. 

**  Yes,  I  am  taught  that  men  who  think,  who  feel, 
"  Unite  the  pains  of  thoughtf\il  men  to  heal ; 
"  Not  with  disdainful  pride,  whose  bounties  make 
"  The  needy  curse  the  benefits  they  take ; 
"  Not  with  the  idle  vanity  that  knows 
"  Only  a  selfish  joy  when  it  bestows ; 
"  Not  with  o'erbearing  wealth,  that,  in  disdain, 
"  Hurls  the  superfluous  bliss  at  groaning  pain ; 
"  But  these  are  men  who  yield  such  blest  relief, 
'*  That  with  the  grievance  they  destroy  the  grief; 
"  Their  timely  aid  the  needy  sufi'erers  find, 
"  Their  generous   manner  soothes  the  sufiering 

mind; 
"  There  is  a  gracious  bounty,  form'd  to  raise 
"  Him  whom  it  aids ;  their  charity  is  praise ; 
"  A  common  bounty  may  relieve  distress, 
"  But  whom  the  vulgar  succour  they  oppress ; 
'*  This  though  a  favour  is  an  honour  too, 
"  Though  Mercy's  duty,  yet  *t  is  Merit's  due ; 
''  When  our  relief  from  such  resources  rise, 
"  All  painful  sense  of  obligation  dies ; 


>  The  wKnta  and  mortificfttioiifl  of  a  poor  derfrman  are  the 
•objecta  of  one  portion  of  this  Letter ;  and  he  being  repre- 
aented  as  a  atnnger  in  the  Borough,  it  may  be  necesBarv  to 
make  aome  apoU^  for  his  appearance  in  the  poem.  Previous 
to  a  late  meeting  oif  a  literary  society,  whose  benevolent  pur- 
pose is  well  known  to  the  public,  I  was  induced  by  a  friend 
to  compose  a  few  verses,  in  which,  with  the  general  commen- 
dation of  the  design,  should  be  introduced  a  hint  that  the 
bounty  might  be  nrther  extended ;  these  verses,  a  gentleman 
did  roe  the  honour  to  recite  at  the  meeting,  and  they  were 
printed  as  an  extract  from  the  poem,  to  which,  in  &ct,  they 
Duy  be  called  an  appendage. 


^*  And  gratefVil  feelings  in  the  bosom  wake, 

"  For 't  is  their  ofierings,  not  their  alms  we  take. 

"  Long  may  these  founts  of  Charity  remain, 
^*  And  never  shrink,  but  to  be  fill'd  again ; 
"  True  I  to  the  Author  they  are  now  confined, 
"  To  him  who  gave  the  treasure  of  his  mind, 
^*  His  time,  his  health, — cmd  thankless  found  man- 
kind: 
"  But  there  is  hope  that  from  these  founts  may  flow 
"  A  side-way  stream,  and  equal  good  bestow ; 
**  Good  that  my  reach  us,  whom  the  day's  distress 
"  Keeps  from  the  fame  and  perils  of  the  Press ; 
"  Whom  Study  beckons  from  the  Ills  of  Life, 
"  And  they  from  Study ;  melancholy  strife ! 
"  Who  then  can  say,  but  bounty  now  so  free, 
^*  And  so  diff\ised,  may  find  its  way  to  me  ?, 

^*  Yes  I  I  may  see  my  decent  table  yet 
"  Cheer'd  with  the  meal  that  adds  not  to  my  debt ; 
"  May  talk  of  those  to  whom  so  much  we  owe, 
"  And  g^ess  their  names  whom  yet  we  may  not 

know; 
*'  Blest,  we  shall  say,  are  those  who  thus  can  give, 
^*  And  next  who  thus  upon  the  bounty  live ; 
^*  Then  shall  I  close  with  thanks  my  humble  meal, 
"  And  feel  so  weU— Oh,  God  I  how  shaU  I  feel  1 "  • 


LETTER  IV. 


INTRODUCTIOW. 

I  All  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  my  work  which 
I  may  expect  will  bring  upon  me  some  animadver- 
sion. Religion  is  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to 
the  minds  of  many,  and  when  these  minds  are  weak, 
they  are  often  led  by  a  warmth  of  feeling  into  the 
violence  of  causeless  resentment :  I  am  therefore 
anxious  that  my  purpose  shall  be  understood ;  and 
I  wish  to  point  out  what  things  they  are  which  an 
author  may  hold  up  to  ridicule  and  be  blameless. 
In  referring  to  the  two  principal  divisions  of  enthu* 
siastical  teachers,  I  have  denominated  them,  as  I 
conceive  they  are  generally  called,  Cabnnislic  and 
Arminian  Methodists.  The  ArminianSy  though 
divided  and  perhaps  subdivided,  are  still,  when 
particular  accuracy  is  not  intended,  considered  as 
one  body,  having  had,  for  many  years,  one  head, 
who  is  yet  held  in  high  respect  by  the  varying 
members  of  the  present  day  :  but  the  Calvinistic 
societies  are  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  separate 
and  independent  congregations ;  and  it  is  to  one  of 
these  (unconnected,  as  is  supposed,  with  any  other) 


[In  the  beginninff  of  1809.  Dr.  Cartwright  having  expressed 
a  wish  that  Mr.  Crabbe  would  prepare  some  verses  to  be  re- 
peated at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Literary  Fund,  and  a 
portion  of**  The  Borough,"  then  in  progress,  being  judf^ed  8uit> 
able  fur  the  occasion,  it  was  accordingly  forwsided  to  the 
Society,  and  recited  at  the  anniversary,  in  April,  by  Matthew 
Browne,  Esq.  In  the  May  following,'  the  council  and  com- 
mittee resolved,  that  a  learned  and  officiating  clergyman  in 
distress,  or  an  officiating  clergvman,  reduced  and  rendered  in- 
capable of  duty,  bv  age  or  infirmity,  should  be  considered  as 
a  daimant  on  the  rano.] 

2b 
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I  mor^  iMtrtioularly  allude.  But  while  I  am  mak- 
ing use  of  this  division,  I  must  entreat  that  I  may 
not  be  considered  as  one  who  takes  upon  him  to 
censure  the  religioiis  opinions  of  any  society  or 
individual :  the  reader  will  find  that  the  spirit  of 
the  enthusiast,  and  not  his  opinions,  his  manners, 
and  not  his  creed,  have  engaged  my  attention.  I 
have  nothing  to  observe  of  the  Calvinist  and 
Arminian,  OMisidered  as  such;  but  my  remarks 
are  pointed  at  the  enthusiast  and  the  bigot,  at 
their  folly  and  their  craft. 

To  those  readers  who  have  seen  the  journals  of 
the  first  Methodists,  or  the  extracts  quoted  from 
them  by  their  opposers  *  in  the  early  times  of  this 
spiritual  influensa,  are  sufficiently  known  all  their 
leading  notions  and  peculiarities ;  so  that  I  have  no 
need  to  enter  into  such  unpleasant  inquiries  in  this 
place.  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  their  tenets  re- 
main the  same,  and  have  still  the  former  effect  on 
the  minds  of  tiie  converted :  there  is  yet  that  ima- 
gined contention  with  the  powers  of  darkness  that 
is  at  once  so  lamentable  and  so  ludicrous :  there  is 
the  same  offensive  familiarity  with  the  Deity,  with 
a  full  trust  and  confidence  both  in  the  immediate 
efficacy  of  their  miserably  delivered  supplications, 
and  in  the  reality  of  numberless  small  miracles 
wrought  at  their  request  and  for  their  convenience ; 
there  still  exists  that  delusion,  by  which  some  of  the 
most  common  diseases  of  the  body  are  regarded  as 
proofs  of  the  malignity  of  Satan  contending  for 
dominion  over'the  soul;  and  ihete  still  remains 
the  same  wretched  jargon,  composed  of  scriptural 
language,  debased  by  vulgar  expressions,  which 
has  a  kind  of  mystic  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant.  It  will  be  recollected  that  it  is  the 
abuse  of  those  scriptural  terms  which  I  conceive  to 
be  improper :  they  are  doubtless  most  significant 
and  efficacious  when  used  with  propriety ;  but  it 
is  painAil  to  the  mind  of  a  soberly  devout  person, 
when  he  hears  every  rise  and  fidl  of  the  animal 
spirits,  every  whim  and  notion  of  enthusiastic 
ignorance,  expressed  in  the  venerable  language  of 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists. 

The  success  of  these  people  is  great,  but  not  sur- 
prising :  as  the  powers  they  claim  are  given,  and 
come  not  of  education,  many  may,  and  therefore  do, 
fancy  they  are  endowed  with  them :  so  that  they 


1  Methodisti  and  Pkpisti  eompaied;  IVeatiM  on  Grace  by 
Bishop  Warburton,  &e. 

*  ["The  Works  of  the  Rev.  WiUiun  Hantiiuion,  S.  S., 
Minister  of  the  QmptH,  at  Ph>vidence  Obapel,  Orav's  Inn 
Lane,"  were  pablisbed  in  18S0.  in  twenty  volames  octavo ; 
the  most  extraordinary  part  of  their  contents  being  the  tract 
entitled  **  0(Hf  the  Owndim  qf  the  Poor  and  the  Bmk  qf 
Faith ;  or^  a  Diaplay  of  the  Prvoidenee$  qfOod^  whichhave,  at 
sundry  timet,  attended  the  Author.'*  **  This,"  saya  Southey, 
"i^  a  production  equally  singular  and  curious.  There  is 
nothing  lilce  it  in  the  wlu>le  mbliotheoa  of  knavery  and  tk- 
natieism.  One  day,  when  he  had  nothing  but  bread  in  the 
house,  he  was  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  take  a  bye  path,  where 
he  had  never  gone,  before ;  bat  the  reason  was,  Uiat  a  stoat 
was  to  kill  a  fine  large  rabbit.  Just  in  time  for  him  to  secure 
his  prey.  At  one  time,  when  there  was  no  tea  In  the  house, 
and  they  had  neither  monev  nor  credit,  his  wife  bade  the 
nurse  set  the  kettle  on  in  DUtJi,  and  before  it  boiled,  a  stranger 
brought  a  present  of  tea  to  the  door.  At  another  time,  a 
friend,  without  solicltaiion,  gives  him  half  a  guinea  when 
he  was  pennilcM;  and,  lest  be  should  have  any  diflkulty  in 
obtaining  change  for  k,  when  he  crecsed  Kingston  Bridge,  he 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  (Inds  a  penny  to  pay  the  toll. 


who  do  not  venture  to  become  preachers,  yet  exert 
the  minor  gifts,  and  gain  reputation  for  the  faculty 
of  prayer,  as  soon  as  they  can  address  the  Creator 
in  daring  flights  of  unpremeditated  absurdity.  The 
less  indigent  gain  the  praise  of  hospitality,  and  the 
more  h^monious  become  distinguished  in  their 
choirs;  curiosity  is  kept  alive  by  succession  of 
ministers,  and  self-love  is  flattered  by  the  con- 
sideration that  they  are  the  persons  at  whom  the 
world  wonders;  add  to  this,  that,  in  many  of 
them  pride  is  gratified  by  their  consequence  as 
new  members  of  a  sect  whom  their  conversion 
pleases,  and  by  the  liberty,  which  as  seceders  they 
take  of  spealdng  contemptuously  of  the  Church 
and  ministers  whom  they  have  relinquished. 

Of  those  denominated  CcUviniatic  MethodiaU^  I 
had  principally  one  sect  in  view,  or,  to  adopt  the 
term  of  its  founder,  a  church.  This  church  con- 
sists of  several  congregations  in  town  and  country, 
unknown  perhaps  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
but,  where  known,  the  cause  of  much  curiosity  and 
some  amusement.  To  such  of  my  readers  as  may 
judge  an  enthusiastic  teacher  and  his  peculiarities 
to  be  unworthy  any  serious  attention,  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  there  is  something  unusually  daring  in 
the  boast  of  this  man,  who  claims  the  authority  of 
a  messenger  sent  from  God,  and  declares  without 
hesitation  that  his  call  was  immediate ;  that  he  |i 
assisted  by  the  sensible  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and 
that  miracles  are  perpetually  wrought  in  his  favour 
and  for  his  convenience. 

As  it  was  and  continues  to  be  my  desire  to  give 
proof  that  I  had  advanced  nothing  respecting  this 
extraordinary  person,  his  operations  or  assertions, 
which  might  not  be  readily  justified  by  quotations 
from  his  own  writings,  I  hsid  collected  several  of 
these,  and  disposed  them  under  certain  heads ;  but 
I  found  that  by  this  means  a  very  disproportioned 
share  of  attention  must  be  given  to  the  subject,  and, 
after  some  consideration,  I  have  determined  to  re- 
linquish the  design ;  and  should  any  have  curiosity 
to  search  whether  my  representation  of  the  temper 
and  disposition,  the  spirit  and  manners,  the  know- 
ledge and  capacity,  of  a  very  popular  teacher  be 
correct,  he  is  referred  to  about  fourscore  pam- 
phlets,* whose  titles  will  be  found  on  the  covers 
of  the  late  editions  of  the  Bank  of  Faith,  itself  a 


He  wants  a  new  parsonic  livery ;  '  wherefore,'  says  be,  *  in 
'     " "  St  ble! 


bumble  prayer  I  told  my  most  blessed  Lord  and  master  that 
my  year  was  out,  and  my  apparel  bad  ;  that  I  had  nowhere  to 
go  for  these  things  but  to  him ;  and  as  he  had  pnunlsed  toglve 
his  servants  foM  and  raiment,  1  hoped  he  would  folfti  his 
promise  to  me,  though  one  of  the  worst  of  them.'  So  be 
called  upon  a  certain  person,  and  the  raggedness  of  his  ap* 
parel  lea  to  a  oonvcmation  which  ended  in  the  offer  of  a  new 
suit,  and  a  great-^oat  to  boot.  Being  now  in  much  rsqaeat, 
and  having  *  many  doors  open  to  him  for  preaching  the  gospel 
verv  wide  apart,'  ne  began  to  want  a  horse,  then  to  wish,  waA 
lastly  to  pray  for.  one.  *  I  used  my  prayers,'  he  saya,  *  as 
gunners  use  their  swivels,  turning  Uunn  every  way  as  the 
various  cases  required ;'  before  the  day  was  over,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  horse.  *  I  told  God,'  says  he,  *  that  I  had  move 
work  for  my  fkith  now  than  heretofore ;  for  the  hocse  wosdd 
cost  half  as  much  to  keep  him  as  my  whole  Auaily.  In 
answer  to  which,  this  scripture  came  to  my  mind  with  power 
and  comfort,  *  Dwell  in  the  land  and  do  good,  and  verilv  thou 
shalt  be  fed.'  This  was  a  bank  note  put  into  the  hand  of  my 
faith,  which,  when  I  got  poor,  I  pleaded  before  God,  and  he 
answered  it.  Having  now  had  my  horse  for  some  time,  and 
riding  a  great  deal  every  week,  I  soon  wore  my  breeches  oat, 
•0  that  they  were  not  lit  to  ride  in.    I  hope  the  reader  will 
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wonderAil  performanoe,  which  (according  to  the 
tarn  of  mind  in  the  reader)  will  either  highly  ex- 
cite or  totally  extingoiih  curioeity.  In  these  works 
will  be  abundantly  seen,  abuse  and  contempt  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  its  ministers ;  vengeance 
and  virulent  denunciation  against  all  offenders; 
scorn  for  morality  and  heathen  virtue,  with  that 
kind  of  learning  which  the  author  possesses,  and 
his  peculiar  style  of  composition.  A  few  of  the 
titles  placed  below  will  give  some  information  to 
the  reader  respecting  the  merit  and  design  of 
those  performances.* 

As  many  of  the  preacher's  subjects  are  contro- 
verted and  nice  questions  in  divinity,  he  has  some- 
times allowed  himself  relaxation  firom  the  severity 
of  study,  and  favoured  his  admirers  with  the 
effects  of  an  humbler  kind  of  inspiration,  vix.  that 
of  the  Muse.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  flights 
of  fancy  are  very  humble,  and  have  nothing  of  that 
daring  and  mysterious  nature  which  the  prose  of 
the  author  leads  us  to  expect.*  Tks  Dimetuiont  of 
eternal  Love  is  a  title  of  one  of  his  more  learned 
productions,  with  which  might  have  been  expected 
(as  a  fit  companion)  The  Bounds  of  infinite  Orctce; 
but  no  such  work  appears,  and  possibly  the  author 
considered  one  attempt  of  tUs  kind  was  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  extent  and  direction  of  his 
abilities. 

Of  the  whole  of  this  mass  of  inquiry  and  de- 
cision, of  denunciation  and  instruction  (could  we 
suppose  it  read  by  intelligent  persons),  different 
opinions  would  probably  be  formed :  the  more  in- 
dignant and  severe  would  condemn  the  whole  as 


exeon  mv  mentioning  die  word  (reecAo,  whidi  I  should  have 
avoided.  Had  not  this  passage  of  scripture  obtruded  into  my 
mind,  just  as  I  had  resolvea  in  my  own  thouffhtB  not  to  men- 
tion mis  kind  providence  of  God :  *  And  Uion  shalt  make 
them  linen  breeches  to  oover  their  nakedness ;  from  the  loins 
even  unto  the  thighs  shall  they  reach ;  and  they  shall  be  upon 
Aaron  and  his  sons,'  &e.  Bxod.  xzviii.  48.  By  which  and 
three  others,  namely,  Ecek.  xliv.  18,  Lev.  vi.  10,  and  Lev. 
xvi.  4, 1  saw  that  it  was  no  crime  to  mention  the  word  breeches, 
nor  the  way  in  which  Ood  sent  them  to  me ;  Aaron  and  his  sons 
being  doChed  enthrely  by  IVovidence ;  and  as  Ood  himself 
oondeacended  to  give  orders  what  they  should  be  made  of, 
and  how  they  should  be  cut  j  and  I  believe  the  same  God 
ordered  mine.  I  often  made  very  free  in  my  prayers  with 
' the  stink* 


my  invaluable  master  for  this  Aivour ;  but  he  still  kept 
amasingly  poor,  that  I  could  not  ^et  them  at  any  rate.  At 
last  1  was  determined  to  so  to  a  friend  of  mine  at  Kingston, 
who  is  of  that  branch  of  business,  to  bespeak  a  pair,  and  to 
set  him  to  txnst  me  until  my  master  sent  me  money  to  pay 
nim.  I  was  that  day  eoing  to  London,  ftilly  determined  to 
bespeak  them,  as  I  rone  tlmmgh  the  town.  However,  when 
I  naased  the  shop  I  fingot  it ;  but  when  I  oune  to  London,  I 
called  on  Mr.  GctNicher,  a  dioemaker,  in  Shenherd's  Market, 
who  told  me  a  parcel  wss  left  there  for  me,  out  what  it  was 
he  knew  not.  I  opened  it,  and  behold  there  was  a  pair  of 
leather  breeches,  with  a  note  in  them  I  the  substance  of  which 
was  as  follows :  *  Sir,  I  have  sent  you  a  pair  ot  breeches,  and 
hope  they  will  flt.'  I  wrote  an  answer  to  the  note  to  this 
effect :  *  I  received  your  present,  and  thank  you  for  it.  I  was 
ffoing  to  order  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  to  be  made,  because 
I  did  not  know  tost  my  Master  had  bespoke  them  of  you. 
They  fit  very  well,  whidi  fblly  convinces  me  that  the  same 
Ood  who  moved  thy  heart  to  give,  guided  thy  hand  to  out ; 
beeaose  be  perlSeetly  knows  my  size,  having  clothed  me 
in  a  miraculous  way  for  near  five  years  I*  The  plan  of 
purveying  for  himself  by  prayer,  with  the  help  of  hints  in 
the  proper  place  and  season,  answered  so  well^  that  he  soon 
dbtainea,  by  the  same  means,  a  new  bed,  a  rug,  a  pair  of  new 
blanket<i,  doe-skin  gloves,  and  a  horseman's  coat.  His  wife 
also  tried  her  fbitnne,  and  with  good  success ;  gowns  came  as 
they  were  wanted,  hampert  of  bacon  and  cheese,  now  and 
then  a  large  bam,  and  now  and  then  a  guinea ;  all  which  things 


the  produce  of  craft  and  hypocrisy,  while  the 
more  lenient  would  allow  that  such  things  might 
originate  in  the  wandering  imagination  of  a 
dreaming  enthusiast. 

None  of  my  readers  will,  I  trust,  do  me  so  much 
injustice  as  to  suppose  I  have  here  any  other  motive 
than  a  vindication  of  what  I  have  advanced  in  the 
verses  which  describe  this  kind  of  character,  or 
that  I  had  there  any  other  purpose  than  to  express 
(what  I  conceive  to  be)  justifiable  indignation 
against  the  assurance,  the  malignity,  and  (what  is 
of  more  importance)  the  pernicious  influence  of 
such  sentiments  on  the  minds  of  the  simple  and 
ignorant,  who,  if  they  give  credit  to  his  relations, 
must  be  no  more  than  tools  and  instruments  under 
the  control  and  management  of  one  cdUed  to  be 
their  Apostle. 

Nothing  would  be  more  easy  for  me,  as  I  have 
observed,  than  to  bring  forward  quotations  such  as 
would  justify  all  I  have  advanced ;  but  even  had  I 
room,  I  cannot  tell  whether  there  be  not  some- 
thing degrading  in  such  kind  of  attack  :  the 
reader  might  smile  at  those  miraculous  accounts, 
but  he  would  consider  them  and  the  language  of 
the  author  as  beneath  his  ftirther  attention:  I 
therefore  once  more  refer  him  to  those  pamphlets, 
which  will  affbrd  matter  for  pity  and  for  contempt, 
by  which  some  would  be  amused  and  others 
astonished — not  without  sorrow,  when  they  reflect 
that  thousands  look  op  to  the  writer  as  a  man 
literally  inspired,  to  whose  wants  they  administer 
with  their  substance,  and  to  whose  guidance  they 
prostrate  their  spirit  and  understanding.* 


he  calls  predons  answers  to  ptayer."— Qaanfr/y  Remew^  vol. 
xxiv.] 

»  Barber,  in  twoparta;  Bond-Child ;  Cry  of  Little  FaiUi ; 
Satan's  Lawsuit ;  Fbvty  Stripes  ftir  Satan  {  Myrrh  and  Odour 
of  Saints;  the  Naked  Bow  of  God;  Rule  and  Riddle ;  Way 
and  Fkre  for  Wayfkring  Men j  Utility  of  the  Books  and  Ex- 
cellency of  the  Parchments ;  UMrespondence  between  NoctuOy 
AtaritOt  (the  words  so  separated,)  and  Philomela,  &c. 

*  [One  of  his  poetical  productions  is  described  in  the  title- 
page  as 

**  A  clownisli  poem  on  the  Shunamlte, 
A  sinner  call'd  to  be  the  Lord's  delight ; 
By  the  despised  William  Huntinaion. 
Both  known  and  trusted  now  in  Paddington."] 

»  [**  When,  in  October,  1805,  Mr.  Crabbe  resumed  the 
charge  of  his  own  parish  of  Muston,  he  found  some  changes 
to  vex  him,  and  not  the  less  because  he  had  too  much  reason 
to  suspect  that  his  long  absence  tnm  his  incumbency  had 
been,  parUy  at  least,  the  cause  of  them.  His  cure  had  been 
served  by  respectable  and  diligent  clergymen,  but  they  had 
been  often  changed,  and  some  of  them  had  never  redded 
within  the  parish ;  and  he  felt  that  the  binding  influence  of 
a  settied  and  permanent  minister  had  not  been  withdrawn 
for  twelve  vesn  with  Imninity.  A  Wesleyan  missionary  had 
f<nrmed  a  thriving  establishment  in  Muston,  and  the  congre- 
gations at  the  parish  church  were  no  longer  such  as  thev  had 
been  of  old.  Thb  mnch  annoyed  him ;  and  the  warmth*  with 
which  he  began  to  preach  against  dissent  only  irritated  him- 
self and  others,  without  bringing  back  disciples  to  the  fold. 
Bat  the  progress  iA  the  Weslevans,  of  all  sects  tiie  least  nn- 
fHendly  in  feeling,  ss  well  ss  the  least  dissimilar  in  tenets,  to 
the  established  church,  was,  after  all,  a  slight  vexation  com- 

Eftred  to  what  be  undcnrwent  ttova  witnesdng  the  much  more 
mited  success  of  a  disciple  of  Huntington  in  spreading  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  the  pernicious  ranaticism  of  his  half- 
cmzy  master.  The  sofial  ana  moral  effects  of  that  new  mis- 
sion were  well  calculated  to  excite  not  only  regret,  but  indig- 
nation ;  and,  among  other  distressing  incidents,  was  the  de- 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


LETTER   IV. 


......  But  cast  your  eyet  again 

And  view  those  errors  which  new  sects  maintain, 

Or  which  of  old  disturb'd  the  Church's  peaeeftil  nign ; 

And  we  can  point  each  period  of  the  time 

When  thev  bezan  and  who  begat  the  crime ; 

Can  calculate  now  long  th*  eclipse  endured  ; 

Who  interposed ;  what  digits  were  obscured  ; 

or  all  which  are  already  pass'd  away. 

We  knew  the  ride,  the  progress,  and  decay. 

DftYOKK.— fltmf  and  Panther, 

Oh,  said  the  Hind,  how  many  sons  have  you 
Who  call  you  moUier,  whom  you  never  knew  I 
But  most  of  them  who  that  relation  plead 
Are  such  ungracious  youths  as  wish  you  dead ; 
They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  yon  hold, 
And  fUn  would  nibble  at  your  grandame  gold. 

Hi»d  and  Panther, 


SECTS  AND  PROFESSIONS  IN  REUOION. 

Sects  and  Professions  in  Religion  are  numerous  and  sue* 
cessive— General  Effect  of  (Use  Zeal— Deists—Fanatical  Idea 
of  Church  Reformers— The  Church  of  Rome — Baptists  — 
Swedenborgians— Universalists— Jews. 

Methodists  of  two  Rinds ;  Calvinistie  and  Arminian. 

The  Preaching  of  a  Calvinistie  Enthusiast-^Hia  Contempt  of 
Learning— Dislike  to  sound  Morality :  why— His  Idea  of 
Conversion— His  Success  and  Pretensions  to  Humility. 

The  Arminian  Teacher  of  the  older  Flock— Their  Notions  of 
the  Operations  and  Power  of  Satan— Description  of  his 
Devices — Their  Opinion  of  regular  Ministers — Comparison 
of  these  with  the  Preacher  himself— A  Rebuke  to  his 
Ilearen ;  introduces  a  Description  of  the  powerful  Effects 
of  the  Word  in  the  early  and  awakening  Daya  of 
Methodism. 

*  *  Sects  in  Religion  ?  " — Yes,  of  every  race 
We  nurse  some  portion  in  our  favoured  place  ; 
Not  one  warm  preacher  of  one  growing  sect 
Can  say  our  Borough  treats  him  with  neglect ; 


parture  from  hia  own  household  of  two  servants,  a  woman 
and  a  man,  one  of  whom  had  been  employed  by  him  for 
twenty  years.  The  man,  a  conceited  ploughman,  set  up  for 
a  Huntingtonian  raeacher  himself;  and  the  woman,  whose 
moral  character  had  been  sadly  deteriorated  since  her  adoption 
of  the  new  lights,  was  at  last  obliged  to  be  dismissed,  in  con- 
sequence of  intolerable  iruolenoe,  -^Antil,  p.  50. 

On  the  passages  in  Letter  IV,,  treating  of  Methodism,  the 
•  Eclectic  Review '  said :— **  Mr.  Crabbers  representation  of  tlie 
Methodists  in  general,  as  addressing  the  Creator  with  daring 
flights  of  unpremeditated  absurdity,  if  intended  to  apply 
indiscriminately,  can  only  be  excused  by  supposing  tlie  wrUer 
iffnorant  and  rash,  instead  of  malicious  and  unprincipled. 
Tliere  is  too  much  truth  in  his  strictures  on  the  author  of  the 
'  Banit  of  Faith.'  The  Arminian  Methodists  afford  him  as 
much  amusement  as  tlie  Calvinbts.  He  makes  no  scruple  of 
turning  their  internal  conflicts,  as  well  as  the  tenour  and  in- 
fluence  of  their  leader's  preaching,  into  general  and  unquali- 
fied ridicule.  The  *  truth  divine '  is  not  secured  from  his 
satire  by  the  supreme  authority  of  that  'Teacher'  who 
thouj^ht  proper  to  illustrate  the  spiritual  change  by  this 
striking  figure ;  and  tlie  evil  spirit,  solemnly  deaoibed  by  an 
apostle  as  *  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,'  is 
ludicrously  exhibited  in  Mr.  Oabbe's  verse  as  a  dragon  of 
romance, 

*  Wliom  sainted  knights  attack  in  sinners'  cause. 
And  force  the  wounded  victim  from  his  paws.'  '* 

With  reference  to  the  above  strictures,  the  Poet  added  the 
following  note  in  his  third  edition  of"  The  Borough  :"— "  An 
objection  is  made  to  the  levity  with  which  the  subject  of 


Frequent  as  fashions  they  with  us  appear, 
And  you  might  ask,  "  how  think  we  for  tlic  year  ?  " 
They  come  to  us  as  riders  in  a  trade," 
And  with  much  art  exhibit  and  persuade. 

Minds  are  for  Sects  of  various  kinds  decreed, 
As  diflf'rent  soils  are  formed  for  diflTrent  seed ; 
Some  when  converted  sigh  in  sore  amaze. 
And  some  are  wrapt  in  joy's  ecstatic  blase  ; 
Others  again  will  change  to  each  extreme. 
They  know  not  why — as  hurried  in  a  dream ; 
Unstable,  they,  like  water,  take  all  forms. 
Are  quick  and  stagnant;    have   their  calms  and 

storms; 
High  on  the  hills,  they  in  the  sunbeams  glow, 
Then  muddily  they  move  debased  and  slow ; 
Or  cold  and  frozen  rest,  and  neither  rise  nor  flow. 

Yet  none  the  cool  and  prudent  Teacher  prize. 
On  him  they  dote  who  wakes  their  ecstasies ; 
With  passions  ready  primed  such  guide  they  meet, 
And  warm  and  kindle  with  th*  imparted  heat ; 
*T  is  he  who  wakes  the  nameless  strong  desire, 
The  melting  rapture  and  the  glowing  fire ; 
'T  is  he  who  pierces  deep  the  tortured  breast, 
And  stirs  the  terrors  never  more  to  rest. 

Opposed  to  these  we  have  a  prouder  kind. 
Rash  without  heat,  and  without  raptures  blind ; 
These  our  Glad  Tidings  unconcem'd  peruse, 
Search  without  awe,  and  without  fear  refuse ; 
The  truths,  the  blessings  found  in  Sacred  Writ, 
Call  forth  their  spleen,  and  exercise  their  wit ; 
Respect  from  these  nor  saints  nor  martyrs  gain. 
The  zeal  they  scorn,  and  they  deride  the  pain  : 
And  take  their  transient,  cool,  contemptuous  view. 
Of  that  which  must  be  tried,  and  doubtless  may  be 

true. 
Friends  of  our  Fdith  we  have,  whom  doubts  like 

these. 
And  keen  remarks,  and  bold  objections  please ; 
They    grant    such   doubts    have    weaker   minds 

oppressed. 
Till  sound  conviction  gave  the  troubled  rest* 


religion  is  said  to  he  treated  in  this  letter.  This  the  anthor 
cannot  admit:  it  is  not  religion,  but  wliat  hurts  relirion, 
what  is  injurious  to  all  true  devotion,  and  at  enmity  with  all 
sober  sense,  which  is  thus  unceremoniously  treated :  fldse  and 
bigoted  zeal ;  weak  and  obstinate  enthusiasm ;  irnorance  that 
presumes  to  teach,  and  intolerant  pride  that  boasts  of  hu- 
mility ;  these  alone  are  objects  of  his  attack.  .\n  author  has 
not  the  less  reverence  for  reUgion  because,  in  warring  with 
fknaticism,  he  uses  the  only  weapons  by  which  it  is  said  to 
be  vulnerable ;  and  he  doubts  not  bnt  he  shall  be  ezoMed 
(nay,  approved,  so  far  as  respects  his  intention)  bv  the  vublie 
in  general,  and  more  especially  by  that  part  of  it  (and  that 
by  no  means  a  small  part),  who  think  tlie  persons  so  de- 
scribed, while  they  are  themselves— 

*  Safe  from  the  Bar.  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Throne,* 
are  the  very  people  ftt>m  whom,  did  their  power  conespond 
with  tlieir  wiiihes,  neitlier  the  Pulpit  nor  the  Throne  (if  the 
Bar  sliould  escape)  would  remain  in  safety."] 

•  ['*  The  fiict  b  curious  in  the  history  of  trade,  and  litUe 
known,  that  the  practice  of  travelling  about  the  country  to 
solicit  (MrdeM  for  goods,  b^an  amons  the  Quakers,  as  an 
incidental  consequence  of  the  lif^  led  by  their  errant- 
Tweaehers :  Francis  Bugg,  of  unsavoury  name,  tells  ns  this : 
*  We  no  sooner  had  our  liberty.'  he  says,  *  but  all  our  London 
preachers  spread  themselves,  like  locuks,  all  over  England 
and  Wales.  Some  went  east,  some  west,  yea,  north  and 
south ;  and,  being  generallv  tradesmen,  we  not  only  got  our 
quarters  tree,  our  horses  free  and  well  maintained  In  out 
travels ;  a  silver  watch  h«re,  a  beaver  tJiert»,  a  piece  of  hair* 
camblet,  and  sometimes  other  things ;  but,  moreover,  wt  got 
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"  But  still,"  they  cry,  "  let  none  their  censures 
spare, 
'*  They  but  confirm  the  glorious  hopes  we  share ; 
**  From  doubt,  disdain,  derision,  scorn,  and  lies, 
"  With  five-fold  triumph  sacred  Truth  shall  rise." 

Yes  I  I  allow,  so  Truth  shall  stand  at  last, 
And  gain  fresh  glory  by  the  conflict  past : — 
As  Solway-Moss  (a  barren  mass  and  cold. 
Death  to  the  seed,  and  poison  to  the  fold), 
The  smiling  plain  and  fertile  Tale  overlaid. 
Choked  the  green  sod,  and  kiU*d  the  springing 

blade; 
That,  changed  by  culture,  may  in  time  be  seen 
£nrich*d  by  golden  grain  and  pasture  green ; 
And  these  fair  acres  rented  and  ei^oy*d 
Bfay  those  excel  by  Solway-Moss  destroyM.7 

Still  must  have  moum'd  the  tenant  of  the  day. 
For  hopes  destroy'd,  and  harvests  swept  away ; 
To  him  the  gain  of  future  years  unknown. 
The  instant  grief  and  suffering  were  his  own : 
So  must  I  grieve  for  many  a  wounded  heart, 
Chill*d  by  those  doubts  which  bolder  minds  im* 

part: 
Truth  in  the  end  shall  shine  divinely  clear. 
But  sad  the  darkness  till  those  times  appear ; 
Contests  for  truth,  as  wars  for  freedom,  yield 
Glory  and  joy  to  those  who  gain  the  field : 
But  still  the  Christian  must  in  pity  sigh 
For  all  who  sufier,  and  uncertain  die. 

Here  are,  who  all  the  Church  maintains  approve, 
But  yet  the  Church  herself  they  will  not  love ; 
In  angry  speech,  they  blame  the  carnal  tie, 
Which  pure  Beligion  lost  her  spirit  by ; 
What  time  from  prisons,  flames,  and  tortures  led, 
She  slumbered  careless  in  a  royal  bed ; 
To  make,  they  add,  the  Church's  glory  shine. 
Should  Diocletian  reign,  not  Constantine. 

"  In  pomp,'*  they  cry,  "  is  England's  Church 
arra/d, 
**  Her  cool  Reformers  wrought  like  men  afraid ; 
**  We  would  have  puU'd  her  gorgeous  temples  down, 
*^  And  spum'd  her  mitre,  and  defiled  her  gown  : 
**  We  would  have  trodden  low  both  bench  and  stall, 
^*  Nor  left  a  tithe  remaining,  great  or  small." 

Let  us  be  serious — Should  such  trials  come. 
Are  they  themselves  prepa!^d  for  martyrdom  ? 
It  seems  to  us  that  our  reformers  knew 
Th'  important  work  they  undertook  to  do ; 


into  great  trades ;  and,  by  spreading  ourselves  in  the  country, 
Into  great  acquaintance,  and  thereby  received  orders  of  the 
best  of  the  country  tradesmen  for  parcels,  whilst  tlie  Pro- 
testant tradesmen  In  London,  who  had  not  this  advantsffe, 
stood  still,  and  in  their  shops  had  little  to  do,  whilst  we  filled 
our  coffeis.  Witness  Thomas  Greene,  whose  wife  would 
scarce  sufier  him  at  home,  she  being  willing  (according  to  the 
proverb),  to  make  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines.  Thomas  died 
worth,  as  is  said,  six  or  eight  thousand  pounds,  who  was  a 
poor  mason  when  be  set  up  for  a  preaching  Quaker.'  ** — 

SOUTHKY.] 

'  [**  Solway-Moss  is  a  flat  area,  about  seven  miles  in  cir- 
eumrerenee.  The  substance  of  it  is  a  gross  fluid,  composed 
of  mud  and  the  putrid  fibres  of  heath,  diluted  by  internal 
springs,  which  arise  In  every  part.  The  surfkce  is  a  dry 
crust,  covered  with  moss  and  nuhes,  offering  a  fkir  appear- 
ance over  an  unsound  bottom.  On  the  south,  the  Moss  is 
bounded  by  a  cultivated  plain,  which  declines  gently  through 
the  space  of  a  mile  to  the  river  Esk.  This  plain  is  lower  than 
the  mow,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  breastworic,  formed  by 
di/ging  peat,  which  makes  an  irregular,  though  perpendicular, 
line^ol  low  black  boundary.    On  the  13th  or  November,  1771, 


An  equal  priesthood  they  were  loth  to  try, 
Lest  zeal  and  care  should  with  ambition  die ; 
To  them  it  seem'd  that,  take  the  tenth  away, 
Yet  priests  must  eat,  and  you  must  feed  or  pay  : 
Would  they  indeed,  who  hold  such  pay  in  scorn, 
Put  on  the  muzzle  when  they  tread  the  com  ? 
Would  they  all,  gratis,  watch  and  tend  the  fold, 
Nor  take  one  fleece   to   keep  them   from   the 
cold? 
Men  are  not  equal,  and  *t  is  meet  and  right 
That  robes  and  titles  our  respect  excite ; 
Order  requires  it ;  't  is  by  vulgar  pride 
That  such  regard  is  censured  and  denied ; 
Or  by  that  false  enthusiastic  zeal, 
That  thinks  the  Spirit  will  the  priest  reveal, 
And  show  to  all  men,  by  their  powerful  speech, 
Who  are  appointed  and  inspired  to  teach  : 
Alas !  could  we  the  dangerous  rule  believe. 
Whom  for  their  teacher  should  the  crowd  re- 
ceive ? 
Since  all  the  varying  kinds  demand  respec^ 
All  press  you  on  to  join  their  chosen  sect, 
Although  but  in  this  single  point  agreed, 
'*  Desert  your  churches  and  adopt  our  creed.'* 

We  know  full  well  how  much  our  forms  offend 
The  burthen'd  Papist  and  the  simple  Friend  ; 
Him,  who  new  robes  for  every  service  takes. 
And  who  in  drab  and  beaver  sighs  and  shakes ; 
He  on  the  priest,  whom  hood  and  band  adorn, 
Looks  with  the  sleepy  eye  of  silent  scorn ; 
But  him  I  would  not  for  my  friend  and  guide. 
Who  views  such  things  with  spleen,  or  wears  with 
pride. 
See  next  our  several  Sects, — ^but  first  behold 
The   Church  of    Rome,   who  here  is  poor  and 

old: 
Use  not  triumphant  rail'ry,  or,  at  least, 
Let  not  thy  mother  be  a  whore  and  beast ; 
Great  was  her  pride  indeed  in  ancient  times, 
Tet  shall  we  think  of  nothing  but  her  crimes  ? 
Exalted  high  above  all  earthly  things. 
She  placed  her  foot  upon  the  neck  of  kings ; 
But  some  have  deeply  since  avenged  the  crown, 
And  thrown  her  glory  and  her  honours  down ; 
Nor  neck  nor  ear  can  she  of  kings  command, 
Nor  place  a  foot  upon  her  own  fair  land. 
Among  her  sons,  with  us  a  quiet  few. 
Obscure  themselves,  her  ancient  state  review, 


in  a  dark  tempestuous  night,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain 
were  alarmed  with  a  dreadral  crash ;  many  of  them  were  then 
in  the  fields  watching  their  cattle,  lest  the  Esk,  which  was 
then  rising  violently  m  the  storm,  should  carry  them  off.  In 
the  meantime,  the  enormous  mass  of  fluid  substance,  which 
had  burst  from  the  moss,  moved  on,  spreading  itself  more 
and  more  as  it  got  possesion  of  tlie  plain.    Some  of  the  in- 


habitants, through  the  terror  of  the  night,  could  plainly  dis- 
cover it  advancing  like  a  moving  hill.    This  was.  In  fact, 
case ;  for  the  gush  of  mud  carried  before  it,  through  the  first 


two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  its  course,  a  part  of  the  breast- 
work ;  which,  though  low,  was  yet  several  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height ;  but  it  soon  deposited  this  solid  masi,  and 
became  a  heavy  fluid.    One  house  after  another 
round.  Ailed,  and  crushed  into  ruins,  inst  giving  time  to  the 

ely  any  thing  was  sav< 
except  t* 


became  a  heavy  fluid.  One  house  after  another  it  spread 
round.  Ailed,  and  crushed  into  ruins,  inst  giving  time  to  the 
terrified  inhabitants  to  escape.  Scarcely  any  thing  was  saved 
except  their  lives ;  nothing  of  their  fbmiture,  few  of  their 
cattle.  Tills  dreadful  inundation,  though  the  first  shock  of  it 
was  most  tremendous,  continued  still  spreading  for  many 
weeks,  till  it  covered  the  whole  plain,  an  area  of  five  hundred 
acres,  and  like  molten  lead  poured  into  a  mould,  filled  all 
tlie  hollows  of  it,  lying  in  some  parts  ibiity  or  Torty  feet  deep, 
reducing  the  whole  to  one  level  surfkce."— <«ilpim.] 
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And  fond  and  melancholy  glances  cast 

On  power  insulted,  and  on  triumph  past : 

They  look,  they  can  but  look,  with  many  a  sigh, 

On  sacred  buildings  doomed  in  dust  to  lie ; 

"  On  seats,"  they  tell,  **  where  priests  mid  tapers 

dim 
*'  Breathed  the  warm  prayer,  or  tuned  the  midnight 

hymn; 
'*  Where  trembling  penitents  their  guilt  confessed, 
"  Where  want  had  succour,  and  contrition  rest ; 
**  There  weary  men  from  trouble  found  relief, 
*^  There  men  in  sorrow  found  repose  from  grief. 
"  To  scenes  like  these  the  £unting  soul  retired ; 
"  Revenge  and  anger  in  these  cells  expired ; 
**  By  pity  soothed,  remorse  lost  half  her  fears, 
**  AJnd  soften'd  pride  dropp'd  penitential  tears. 

"  Then  convent  walls  and  nunnery  spires  arose, 
'*  In  pleasant  spots  which  monk  or  abbot  chose ; 
'*  When  counts  and  barons  saints  devoted  fed, 
<*  And  making  cheap   exchange,  had    pray'r  for 
bread. 

'*  Now  all  is  lost,  the  earth  where  abbeys  stood 
*'  Is  layman's  land,  the  glebe,  the  stream,   the 

wood: 
*'  His  oxen  low  where  monks  retired  to  eat, 
**  His  cows  repose  upon  the  prior's  seat : 
^*  And  wanton  doves  within  the  cloisters  bill, 
"  Where  the  chaste  votary  warr'd  with  vranton 
wiU." 

Such  is  the  change  they  mourn,  but  they  restrain 
The  rage  of  grief,  and  passively  complain. 

We  We  Baptists  old  and  new  ;.*  forbear  to  ask 
What  the  distinction — ^I  decline  the  task ; 
This  I  perceive,  that  when  a  sect  grows  old. 
Converts  are  few,  and  the  converted  cold : 
First  comes  the  hot-bed  heat,  and  while  it  glows 
The  plants  spring  up,  and  each  with  vigour  grows : 
Then  comes  the  cooler  day,  and  though  awhile 
The  verdure  prospers  and  the  blossoms  smile. 
Yet  poor  the  fruit,  and  form*d  by  long  delay, 
Nor  will  the  profits  for  the  culture  pay ; 
The  skilful  gard*ner  then  no  longer  stops. 
But  turns  to  other  beds  for  bearing  crops. 

Some  Swedenborgians  in  our  streets  are  found. 
Those  wandering  walkers  on  enchanted  ground, 
Who  in  our  world  can  other  worlds  survey, 
And  speak  with  spirits  though  confined  in  clay : 
Of  Bible-mysteries  they  the  keys  possess. 
Assured  themselves,  where  wiser  men  but  guess : 


<  The  Eoiclish  Bapdsts  are  divide  into  two  cUmm  :  one, 
that  of  the  Oenerai  Baptists,  or  Remonstrants,  becanse  they 
believe  that  God  has  excluded  no  man  flrom  salvation  by  any 
sovereiffn  deowe ;  the  other  are  called  PartiruUtr^  or  Calvi- 
nlstic  Baptists,  becanse  thev  a}(ree  verr  nearly  with  the  Cal- 
vinista,  or  Presbyterians,  in  their  relifioos  sentiments." — 

MuSHKIM.] 

9  [Baron  Swedenborg,  the  foander  of  the  '*  New  Jerusalem 
Church,**  asserts,  that  in  the  year  174S,  the  Lord  manifested 
himself  to  him  in  a  personid  appearance,  and  at  the  same 
time  opened  his  spiritual  eyes,  so  that  he  was  enabled  con- 
sUntly  to  see  and  convene  witn  celestial  beings.  **  As  often," 
says  he, "  as  I  conversed  with  angels  fkce  to  fooe,  it  was  in  their 
habitations,  which  are  like  to  our  houMs  on  earth,  but  (kr 
more  bvmntifiil  and  magnifloent;  having  rooms,  chambers, 
and  apartments,  in  great  variety,  as  also  spacious  oourts  be- 
longing to  them,  together  with  gardens,  parterres  of  flowers, 
flelds,  «cc,  where  t£a  angels  are  formed  into  societies.  They 
dwell  in  contiguous  liabitations,  dLiposed  after  the  manner  of 
our  cities,  in  streets,  walks,  and  squares.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  walk  through  them,  to  examine  all  around  them, 


'T  is  theirs  to  see  around,  about,  above, — 
How  spirits  mingle  thoughts,  and  angels  move ; 
Those  whom  our  grosser  views  firom  us  exclude, 
To  them  appear — a  heavenly  multitude  ; 
While  the  dark  sayings,  sealM  to  men  like  us. 
Their  priests  interpret,  and  their  flocks  discuss.* 

But  while  these  gifted  men,  a  ikvour'd  fold. 
New  powers  exhibit  and  new  worlds  behold  ; 
Is  there  not  danger  lest  their  minds  confound 
The  pure  above  them  with  the  gross  around  ? 
May  not  these  Phaetons,  who  thus  contrive 
'Twixt  heaven  above  and  earth  beneath  to  drive. 
When  from  their  flaming  chariots  they  descend, 
The  worlds  they  visit  in  their  fancies  blend  ? 
Alas !  too  stire  on  both  they  bring  disgrace. 
Their  earth  is  crazy,  and  their  heaven  is  base. 

We  have,  it  seems,  who  treat,  and  doubtless  well. 
Of  a  chastising  not  awarding  Uell ; 
Who  are  assured  that  an  offended  God 
Will  cease  to  use  the  thunder  and  the  rod ; 
A  soul  on  earth,  by  crime  and  folly  stain'd. 
When  here  corrected  has  improvement  gaiu*d ; 
In  other  state  still  more  improved  to  grow, 
And  nobler  powers  in  happier  world  to  know ; 
New  strengUi  to  use  in  each  divine  employ, 
And  more  enjoying,  looking  to  more  joy.'^ 

A  pleasing  vision  I  could  we  thus  be  sure 
Polluted  souls  would  be  at  length  so  pure ; 
The  view  is  happy,  we  may  think  it  just. 
It  may  be  true — but  who  shall  add,  it  must  ? 
To  the  plain  words  and  sense  of  Sacred  Writ, 
With  all  my  heart  I  reverently  submit ; 
But  where  it  leaves  me  doubtful,  1'  m  afraid 
To  call  coiyecttire  to  my  reason's  aid ; 
Thy  thoughts,  thy  ways,  great  God  I  are  not  as 

mine. 
And  to  thy  mercy  I  my  soul  resign. 

Jews  are  with  us,  but  far  unlike  to  those. 
Who,  led  by  David,  warr*d  with  IsraePs  foes ; 
Unlike  to  those  whom  his  imperial  son 
Taught  truths  divine — the  Preacher  Solomon  ; 
Nor  war  nor  wisdom  yield  our  Jews  delight ; 
They  will  not  study,  and  they  dare  not  fight.'* 

These  are,  with  us,  a  slavish,  knavish  crew. 
Shame  and  dishonour  to  the  name  of  Jew ; 
The  poorest  masters  of  the  meanest  arts, 
.With  cunning  heads,  and  cold  and  cautious  hearts ; 
They  grope  their  dirty  way  to  petty  gains, 
While  poorly  paid  for  their  nefarious  pains. 


and  to  enter  their  houses.**  The  baron  and  Us  fbllowen  also 
hold,  that  the  sacred  Scripture  contains  three  distinct  senses, 
vix.  the  celestial,  the  spiritual,  and  the  natural,  all  united  by 
eorrespondencies^of  whidi  correspondencies  the  Sweden- 
borgians alone  possess  the  key.  See  nis  *  Univenal  Theology/ 
and  '  Treatise  concerning  Heaven  and  Hell.*] 

10  [**  The  UniversaUsts  tewsh  the  universal  grace  of  God 
towards  all  apostate  men ;  and  oonaeqnently  a  universal 
atonement,  and  a  call  to  all  men.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes.  Some  ascribe  to  the  means  of  grace  which  God 
aflords,  sufHcient  power  to  enlivhton  and  sanctify  all  men ; 
and  teach,  that  it  depends  on  the  voluntary  conduct  of  men, 
whether  the  grace  of  God  ahall  produoe  its  effects  on  them  or 
not.  Others  maintain,  that  Ood  Indeed  widies  to  make  all 
men  happy,  only  on  the  condition  of  their  believing ;  and 
that  this  hiith  originates  from  the  sovereign  and  irresistible 
operation  of  God.  — MusaxiM.] 

»  [Some  may  obiect  to  this  assertion  ;  to  whom  I  beg  leave 
to  anvwer  tliiU  1  do  not  use  the  word  jight  in  the  sense  of  the 
Jew  Mendoxa. 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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Amuing  nee !  deprived  of  land  and  laws, 
A  general  language  and  a  public  cause ; 
With  a  religion  none  can  now  obey, 
With  a  reproach  that  none  can  take  away : 
A  people  still,  whose  common  ties  are  gone ; 
Who,  mix'd  with  every  race,  are  lost  in  none. 
What    said   their   Prophet? — *^  Shouldst    thou 

disobey, 
'*  The  Lord  shall  take  thee  from  thy  land  away ; 
"  Thou  Shalt  a  by-word  and  a  proverb  be, 
**  And  all  shall  wonder  at  thy  woes  and  thee  ; 
"  Daughter  and  son,  shalt  thou,  while  ci^tive,  have, 
"  And  see  them  made  the  bond-maid  and  the  slave ; 
"  He,  whom  thou  leaVst,  the  Lord  thy  God,  shall 

bring 
''  War  to  thy  country  on  an  eagle-wing. 
*'  A  people  strong  and  dreadful  to  behold, 
"  Stem  to  the  young,  remorseless  to  the  old ; 
'*  Masters  whose  speech  thou  canst  not  understand, 
"  By  cruel  signs  shall  give  the  harsh  command  : 
'*  Doubtftil  of  life  shalt  thou  by  night,  by  day, 
'*  For  grief,  and  dread,  and  trouble  pine  away ; 
"  Thy  evening  wish, — ^Would  God  I  saw  the  sun  ! 
"  Thy  morning  sigh, — ^Would  God  the  day  were 

done  I  " 
'^  Thus  shalt  thou  suffer,  and  to  distant  times 
*'  Begret  thy  misery,  and  lament  thy  crimes." 
A  part  there  are,  whom  doubtless  man  might 

trust, 
Worthy  as  wealthy,  pure,  religious,  just ; 
They  who  with  patience,  yet  with  rapture,  look 
On  the  strong  promise  of  the  Sacred  Book : 


"  See  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  chap.  xxviiL— ["  If  thoa 
wilt  not  hearken  onto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  thoa 
•halt  be  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  and 
thoa  shalt  become  an  sstonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by^word 
among  all  nations,  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee.  Thy 
sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  go  into  captivity.  The  Lord 
shall  briuK  a  nation  against  thee  from  anr,  as  swift  as  the 
eagle  flieth ;  a  nation  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  underrt^nd ; 
a  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall  not  regard  the 
person  of  the  old,  nor  show  fiivour  to  the  young  ;  and  thy 
life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  fear  day 
and  night,  and  shslt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life;  in 
the  morning  thou  shah  sav,  Would  God  it  were  even  I  and  at 
even  thou  shalt  say.  Would  God  it  were  morning  I"] 

1*  [When  I  torn  my  thoughts  to  the  past  and  present  sitn- 
ation  of  this  peculiar  people,  I  do  not  see  how  any  Christian 
nation,  aocoraing  to  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  can  refbse  ad- 
mission to  the  Jews,  who,  in  completion  of  those  very  pro- 
phecies on  which  Christianity  rests,  are  to  be  scattered  and 
diswminated  amongst  all  people  and  nations  over  tlie  hoe  of 
the  earth.  The  sin  and  obduracy  of  their  forefathers  are 
amongst  the  undoubted  records  of  our  gospel ;  but  I  doubt  if 
this  can  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  hold  them  in 
such  general  odium  through  so  many  sges,  seeing  how  natu- 
rally the  son  follows  the  faith  of  the  father,  aud  how  much 
too  general  a  thing  it  b  amongst  mankind  to  wofess  any  par- 
ticular  form  of  rdigion,  that  devolves  upon  them  by  inheri- 
tance, rttther  than  by  free  election  and  conviction  of  reason, 
founded  npon  examination.— Cttmbbblako.] 

14  His  boMt,  that  be  would  rebuild  the  Tem^e  of  Jerusalem ; 
his  fkte  (whatever  becomes  of  the  miraculoas  part  of  the 
.    story),  that  he  died  before  the  foundation  was  laid.    [**  An 
I    ^ict  was  issued  by  Julian  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
I    on  Mount  Moriah,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  worship 
I    in  its  original  splendour.    The  whole  Jewish  world  was  in 
commotion  ;  they  crowded  from  the  moat  distant  quaiteiB  to 
be  present  and  assist  in  the  great  national  work.  Their  wealth 
was  ponied  forth  in  lavish  proftision.    Men  cheerfully  sur- 
rendered the  hard-won  treasures  of  their  avarice;  women 
oflGned  up  the  ornaments  of  their  vanity.    Already  waa  the 


As  unfulfill*d  th*  endearing  words  they  view, 
And  blind  to  truth,  yet  own  their  prophets  true ;  '" 
Well  pleased  they  look  for  Sion's  coming  state,  • 
Nor  think  of  Julian's  boast  and  Julian's  fkte.'^ 

More  might  I  add  :  I  might  describe  the  flocks 
Made  by  Seceders  from  the  ancient  stocks ; 
Those  who  will  not  to  any  guide  submit. 
Nor  find  one  creed  to  their  conceptions  fit — 
Each  sect,  they  judge,  in  something  goes  astray. 
And  every  church  has  lost  the  certain  way  I  '^ 
Then  for  themselves  they  carve  out  creed  and  laws, 
And  weigh  their  atoms,  and  divide  their  straws. 

A  Sect  remains,  which,  though  divided  long 
In  hostile  parties,  both  are  fierce  and  strong. 
And  into  each  enlists  a  warm  and  zealous  t^ong. 
Soon  as  they  rose  in  fame,  the  strife  arose. 
The  Calvinistic  these,  th'  Arminian  those ; 
With  Wesley  some  remained,  the  remnant  Whitfield 

chose. 
Now  various  leaders  both  the  parties  take. 
And  the  divided  hosts  their  new  divisions  make.^* 

See  yonder  Preacher  I  '^  to  his  people  pass. 
Borne  up  and  swelled  by  tabernacle-gas : 
Much  he  discourses,  and  of  various  points. 
All  unconnected,  void  of  limbs  and  joints ; 
He  rails,  persuades,  explains,  and  moves  the  will 
By  fierce  bold  words,  and  strong  mechanic  skill. 

'*  That  Gospel,  Paul  with  seal  and  love  main- 
tained, 
"  To  others  lost,  to  you  is  now  explained  ; 
*'  No  worldly  learning  can  these  points  discuss, 
'*  Books  teach  them  not  as  they  are  tai^^ht  to  us. 


work  commenced :  already  had  diev  dag  down  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  and  were  preparing  to  lay  the  foundation,  when 
suddenly  flames  of  fire  came  bursting  from  the  centre  of  the 
hill,  accompanied  with  terrific  explosions.  The  affrighted 
workmen  fled  on  all  sides,  and  the  labours  were  suspended  at 
once  by  Uiis  unforeseen  and  awAil  sign.  The  discomfiture  of 
the  Jews  was  completed ;  and  the  resumption  of  their  labours, 
could  they  have  recovered  fit>m  their  panic,  was  for  ever 
broken  off  by  the  death  of  Julian."— Milman.] 

w  [Original  edition  I— 

True  Independents  :  while  they  Calvin  hate. 
They  heed  as  little  what  Socinians  sUte ; 
Theyjudge  Arminians,  Antinomians stray, 
Nor  ^igland's  Church,  nor  Church  on  earth  obey.] 

H  [While  Wesley  was  actively  engaged  in  establishing  the 
influence  of  the  Methodists,  and  extending  the  numlwr  of 
his  converts,  he  received  a  painfUI  wound  in  an  unexpected 
quarter,  from  the  pertinacity  with  which  Whitfield  and  a 
considerable  proporaon  of  his  disdples  adhered  to  the  pecu- 
liar doctrine  of  CUvin,  and  opposed  Wesley's  extravagant 
notion  of  the  possibility  of  sinless  perfection  being  attained 
in  the  present  life.  They  were,  however,  soon  personallv 
reconciled ;  but  the  difference  remained  as  to  doctrme ;  their 
respective  followers  were,  according  to  custom,  less  charitable 
than  themselves;  and  never  was  man  more  bitterly  reviled, 
insulted,  and  misrepresented,  than  Wesley  was  through  the 
remainder   of  his    life    by    the   Calvinistic   Methodists.— 

SOUTHEY.] 

17  [William  Huntimrton  waa  the  son  of  a  day-labourer  in 
the  Weald  of  KenL  The  eaHv  part  of  his  life  wm  passed  in 
menial  service,  and  other  hnmole  occupations.  After  rioting 
in  every  low  vice  for  seteral  years,  he  was,  aoc<»ding  to  his 
own  account,  suddenly  and  miraculously  converted,  and 
became  a  preacher  aniong  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Having 
lost  his  first  wife,  he  married  the  rich  vridow  of  Sir  James 
Saunderson,  a  London  alderman,  and  pasted  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  affluence.  He  died  in  1818.  See  oMte,  p.  186, 
and  Qtuarterhf  Review,  vol.  xziv.] 
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'*  Illiterate  call  us  ! — ^let  their  wisest  man 

'*  Draw  forth  his  thousands  as  your  Teacher  can : 

'*  They  give  their  moral  precepts :  so,  they  say, 

^*  Did  Epictotus  once,  and  Seneca ; 

"  One  was  a  slave,  and  slaves  we  all  must  be, 

'*  Until  the  Spirit  comes  and  sets  us  free. 

'*  Yet  hear  you  nothing  from  such  man  but  works ; 

'*  They  make  the  Christian  service  like  the  Turks. 

"  Hark  to  the  Churchman :  day  by  day  he  cries, 
"  *  Children  of  Men,  be  virtuous  and  be  wise : 
'*  *  Seek  patience,  justice,  temp'rance,  meekness, 

truth; 
'*  *  In  age  be  courteous,  be  sedate  in  youth.' — 
'*  So  they  advise,  and  when  such  things  be  read, 
'*  How  can  we  wonder  that  their  flocks  are  dead  ? 
'*  The   Heathens  wrote  of  Virtue :    they  could 

dwell 
"  On  such  light  points :  in  them  it  might  be  well ; 
'*  They  might  for  virtue  strive ;  but  I  maintain, 
'•''  Our  strife  for  virtue  would  be  proud  and  vain. 
^*  When  Samson  carried  Gasa's  gates  so  far, 
'*  Lack'd  he  a  helping  hand  to  bear  the  bar  ? 
'•*  Thus  the  most  virtuous  must  in  bondage  groan : 
'*■  Samson  is  grace,  and  carries  all  alone.'* 

"  Hear  you  not  priests  their  feeble  spirits  spend, 
'*■  In  bidding  Sinners  turn  to  God,  and  mend ; 
'  To  check  their  passions  and  to  walk  aright, 
^  To  run  the  Race,  and  fight  the  glorious  Fight  ? 

*  Nay  more — ^to  pray,  to  study,  to  improve, 
^  To  grow  in  goodness,  to  advance  in  love  ? 

"  Oh  I  Babes  and  Sucklings,  dull  of  heart  and 
slow, 

*  Can  Grace  be  gradual  ?     Can  Conversion  grow  ? 

*  The  work  is  done  by  instantaneous  call ; 

*  Converts  at  once  are  made,  or  not  at  all ; 

*  Nothing  is  left  to  grow/reform,  amend, 

*  The  first  emotion  is  the  Movement's  end : 

*  If  once  forgiven,  Debt  can  be  no  more ; 

*  If  once  adopted,  will  the  heir  be  poor  ? 

*  The  man  who  gains  the  twenty-thousand  prize, 
'  Does  he  by  Uttle  and  by  Uttle  rise  ? 

'  There  can  no  fortune  for  the  Soul  be  made, 
'  By  peddling  cares  and  savings  in  her  trade. 

"  "Why  are  our  sins  forgiven  ? — Priests  reply, 
'  — Because  by  Faith  on  Mercy  we  rely ; 
'  *  Because,  believing,  we  repent  and  pray.' 
'  Is  this  their  doctrine  ? — then  they  go  astray ; 
'  We  're  pardon'd  neither  for  belief  nor  deed, 
'  For  faith  nor  practice,  principle  nor  creed  ; 
'  Nor  for  our  sorrow  for  our  former  sin,  " 
'  Nor  for  our  fears  when  better  thoughts  begin ; 
'  Nor  prayers  nor  penance  in  the  cause  avail, 
'  All  strong  remorse,  all  soft  contrition  fail : 


1*  Whoever  hai  attended  to  the  book*  or  pretehing  of  theae 
enthuiiaatic  people,  muit  have  obaerred  much  of  this  kind  of 
ahford  and  foolish  application  of  icriptun  hittory ;  it  seems 
to  them  as  reasoning. 

>*  [**  A  certain  captain  John  Underliill  aflirmed,  that, 
having  long  lain  ander  a  spirit  of  bondage,  lie  could  get  no 
asnuanoe ;  tlU,  at  length,  aa  he  was  taking  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
the  Spirit  set  home  upon  him  an  absolute  promise  of  flree 
grace,  with  sudi  assurance  and  joy,  that  he  had  never  since 
doubted  of  his  good  estate,  neither  should  he,  whatever  sins 
he  might  fall  into.  And  he  endeavoured  to  move,  thaf,  aa 
the  Ixm  was  pleseed  to  convert  Saul  while  ne  was  perse* 
cutin^,  so  he  might  manifest  himself  to  him  while  making  a 
moderate  use  of  toe  good  creature  tobacco."— Belknap's  iVew 
HampiMr*.} 


^'  It  is  the  Call  I  till  that  proclaims  us  free, 
^*  In  darkness,  doubt,  and  bondage  we  must  be ; 
"  Till  that  assures  us,  we  've  in  vain  endured, 
"  And  all  is  over  when  we  *re  once  assured.^* 

"  This  is  Conversion : — First  there  comes  a  cry 
'*  Which  utters,  *  Sinner,  thou  *rt  condemned  to  die  f 
**  Then  the  struck  soul  to  every  aid  repairs, 
"  To  church  and  altar,  ministers  and  prayers ; 
"  In  vain  she  strives, — ^involved,  ingulTd  in  sin, 
"  She  looks  for  hell,  and  seems  already  in : 
"  When  in  this  travail,  the  New  Birth  comes  on, 
"  And  in  an  instant  every  pang  is  gone ; 
"  The  mighty  work  is  done  without  our  pains, — 
"  Claim  but  a  part,  and  not  a  part  remains."^ 

*'  All  this  experience  tells  the  Soul,  and  yet 
<<  These  moral  men  their  pence  and  farthings  set 
"  Against  the  terrors  of  the  countless  Debt; 
**  But  such  compounders,  when  they  come  to  jail, 
"  Will  find  that  Virtues  never  serve  as  bail. 

"  So  much  to  duties :  now  to  Learning  look, 
'*  And  see  their  priesthood  piling  book  on  book ; 
"  Yea,  books  of  infidels,  we  're  told,  and  plays, 
"  Put  out  by  heathens  in  the  wink*d-on  days ; 
"  The  very  letters  are  of  crooked  kind, 
"  And  show  the  strange  perverseness  of  their  mind. 
"  Have  I  this  Learning  ?  When  the  Lord  would 

speak, 
**  Think  ye  he  needs  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  ? 
'*'  And  lo  I  with  all  their  learning,  when  they  rise 
*^  To  preach,  in  view  the  ready  sermon  lies ; 
"  Some  low-prized  stuff  they  purchased  at  the  stalls, 
'*  And  more  like  Seneca's  than  mine  or  Paul's : 
*'  Children  of  Bondage,  how  should  they  explain 
**  The  Spirit's  freedom,  while  they  wear  a  chain  ? 
"  They  study  words,  for  meanings  grow  perplex'd, 
**  And  slowly  hunt  for  truth  from  text  to  text, 
'*  Through  Greek  and  Hebrew : — ^we  the  meaning 

seek 
**  Of  that  within,  who  every  tongue  can  speak : 
*'  This  all  can  witness ;  yet  the  more  I  know, 
"  The  more  a  meek  and  humble  mind  I  show. 

'*  No  ;  let  the  Pope,  the  high  and  mighty  priest, 
"  Lord  to  the  poor,  and  servant  to  the  Beast ; 
"  Let  bishops,  deans,  and  prebendaries  swell 
"  With  pride  and  fatness  till  their  hearts  rebel : 
"  I  'm  meek  and  modest : — if  I  could  be  proud, 
"  This  crowded  meeting,  lo  I  th'  amaaing  crowd  1 
'*  Your  mute  attention,  and  your  meek  respect, 
"  My  spirit's  fervour,  and  my  words'  effect, 
'*  Might  stir  th'  unguarded  soul ;  and  oft  to  me 
**  The  Tempter  speaks,  whom  I  compel  to  flee ; 
"  He  goes  in.  fear,  for  he  my  force  has  tried, — 
"  Such  is  my  power  1  but  can  you  call  it  pride  ? 


s*  [The  following  is  tnm  Hantington*s  account  of  bis  own 
conversion:—**!  was  standing  on  a  ladder,  in  the  act  of 
pruning  a  tree,  in  a  miserable  state  of  melancholy.  Sudd«*nly, 
a  great  light  shone  around  me;  quick  as  lightning,  and  fkr 
exceedinff  the  sun  in  brightness.  My  hair  stood  uprisht,  and 
my  blood  rankled  in  mv  veins ;  and  presently  a  voice  from 
heaven  said  to  me,  in  plain  words,  *Lav  by  3rour  forms  of 
prayer,  and  go  pray  to  Jesus  Christ :  do  not  you  see  how 
pitifully  he  s|^aks  to  sinners  f  *  These  were  the  words  ver- 
batim. I  immediately  retired  into  the  tool- house,  pulled  off 
my  blue  apron,  covered  my  (kce  with  it,  and  prayed  precisely 
thus :  *  O  Lord,  I  am  a  sinner,'  &c.  That  moment  the  spirit 
of  moe  and  supplication  was  poured  into  my  soul,  and  I 
forUiwith  spake  as  the  Rpirit  gave  me  utterance.  I  fell  on  ray 
Citce,  but  Uie  vision  was  still  present ;  and  when  I  arose  all 
my  sins  had  spread  their  wings  and  taken  flight.'*] 
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<<  No,  Fellow-Pilgrims !  of  the  things  I  've  shown 
"  I  might  be  proud,  were  they  indeed  my  own  I 
"  Bat  they  are  lent :  and  well  you  know  the  source 
**  Of  all  that 's  mine,  and  must  confide  of  course : 
'*  Mine !  no,  I  err ;  *t  is  but  consign'd  to  me, 
'*  And  1  am  nought  but  steward  and  trustee." 


Fab  other  Doctrines  yon  Arminian  speaks ; 
"  Seek  Grace,"  he  cries,  "  for  he  shall  find  who 

seeks." 
This  is  the  ancient  stock  by  Wesley  led ; 
They  the  pure  body,  he  the  reverend  head : 
All  innovation  they  with  dread  decline. 
Their  John  the  elder  was  the  John  divine. 
Hence,  still  their  moving  prayer,  the  melting  hymn, 
The  varied  accent,  and  the  active  limb : 
Hence  that  implicit  fiiith  in  Satan's  might, 
And  their  own  matchless  prowess  in  the  fight. 
In  every  act  they  see  that  lurking  foe. 
Let  loose  awhile,  about  the  world  to  go ; 
A  dragon  flying  round  the  earth,  to  kill 
The  heavenly  hope,  and  prompt  the  carnal  will ;  ** 
Whom  sainted  knights  attack  in  sinners'  cause. 
And  force  the  wounded  victim  from  his  paws ; 
Who  but  for  them  would  man's  whole  race  subdue, 
For  not  a  hireling  will  the  foe  pursue. 

^  Show  me  one  Churchman  who  will  rise  and  pray 
''  Through  half  the  night,  though  laboring  all  the 

day, 
"  Always  abounding — show  me  him,  I  say : " — 
Thus  cries  the  Preacher,  and  he  adds,  ''Their 

sheep 
'*  Satan  devours  at  leisure  as  they  sleep. 
'*  Not  so  with  us ;  we  drive  him  from  the  fold, 
"  For  ever  barking  and  for  ever  bold : 
''  While  they  securely  slumber,  all  his  schemes 
"  Take  lull  effect, — the  Devil  never  dreams : 
**  Watohfiil  and  changeAil  through  the  world  he 

goes, 
"  And  few  can  trace  this  deadliest  of  their  foes ; 
"  But  I  detect,  and  at  his  work  surprise 
«<  The  subtle  Serpent  under  all  disguise. 

"  Thus  to  Man's  soul  the  Foe  of  Souls  will  speak, 
''  — '  A  Saint  elect,  you  can  have  nought  to  seek  *, 
"  '  Why  all  this  labour  in  so  plain  a  case, 
"  '  Such  care  to  run,  when  certain  of  the  race  ? ' 
*<  All  this  he  urges  to  the  «amal  will, 
*'  He  knows  you  're  slothfril,  and  would  have  you 

still: 
'*  Be  this  your  answer, — *  Satan,  I  will  keep 
«< '  Still  on  the  watch  tiU  you  are  laid  asleep.' 
"  Thus  too  the  Christian's  progress  he  '11  retard : — 
**  *  The  gates  of  mercy  are  for  ever  barr'd ; 
"  '  And  that  with  bolts  so  driven  and  so  stout, 
**  '  Ten  thousand  workmen  cannot  wrench  them  out.' 
"  To  thii  deceit  you  have  but  one  reply, — 
''  Give  to  the  Father  of  aU  Lies  the  lie. 

"  A  Sister's  weakness  he  'U  by  fits  surprise, 
**  His  her  wild  laughter,  his  her  piteous  cries ; 
'*  And  should  a  pastor  at  her  side  attend, 
't  He  'U  use  her  organs  to  abuse  her  friend : 


«i  [**  We  cannot  doabt,**  wv«  Weslev,  **  bat  the  moment 
unholy  spirits  leave  the  body,  they  And  toemaelyee  sunoanded 
by  spirits  of  their  own  kind,  probably  human  as  well  at 
diabolical.  It  Is  not  irapoasible  God  may  suffer  Satan  to 
employ  them  in  inflkAing  evils  of  various  kinds  on  the  men 


*  These  are  possessions — ^unbelieving  wits 

*  Impute  them  all  to  Nature :  *  They  're  her  fits, 

^  *  Caused  by  commotions    in    the    nerves  and 
brains ;'~ 

*  Vain  talk  I  but  they  'U  be  fitted  for  their  pains. 
"  These  are  in  part  the  ills  the  Foe  has  wrought, 

*  And  these  the  Churchman  thinks  not  worth  his 

thought ; 
'  They  bid  the  troubled  try  for  peace  and  rest, 
'  Compose  their  minds,  and  be  no  more  distress'd ; 
'  As  well  might  they  command  the  passive  shore 
'  To  keep  secure,  and  be  o'erflow'd  no  more ; 
'  To  the  wrong  subject  is  their  skill  applied, — 
'  To  act  like  workmen,  they  should  stem  the  tide. 
"  These  are  the  Church-Physicians :   they  are 

paid 
'  With  noble  fees  for  their  advice  and  aid ; 
'  Yet  know  they  not  the  inward  pulse  to  feel, 
'  To  ease  the  anguish,  or  the  wound  to  heal. 
'  With  the  sick  Sinner,  thus  their  work  begins : 
'  *  Do  you  repent  you  of  your  former  sins  ? 
'  *  Will  you  amend  if  you  revive  and  live  ? 
'  *  And,  pardon  seeking,  will  you  pardon  give  ? 
'  *  Have  you  belief  in  what  your  Lord  has  done, 
'  '  And  are  you  thankfril  ? — all  is  well,  my  son.' 
"  A  way  far  different  ours — we  thus  surprise 
'  A  soul  with  questions,  and  demand  replies : 
"  *  How  dropp'd  you  first,'  I  ask,  '  the  legal 

Yoke? 
'  *  What  the  first  word  the  Uving  Witness  spoke  ? 
'  *  Perceived  you  thunders  roar  and  lightnings 

shine, 
'  *•  And  tempests  gathering  ere  the  Birth  divine  ? 
'  *  Did  fire,  and  storm,  and  earthquake  all  appear 
' '  Before  that  still  small  voice.  What  dost  thou 

herei 
'  *  Hast  thou  by  day  and  night,  and  soon  and  late, 
'  *  Waited  and  watch'd  before  Admission-gate ; 
' '  And  so  a  pilgrim  and  a  soldier  pass'd 
' '  To  Sion's  hill  through  battle  and  through  blast  ? 
'  *  Then  in  thy  way  didst  thou  thy  foe  attack, 
'  *  And  mad'st  thou  proud   Apollyon  turn   his 

back?' 
"  Heart-searching  things  are  these,  and  shake 

the  mind, 
'  Yea,  like  the  rustling  of  a  mighty  wind. 
"  Thus  would  I  ask : — *■  Nay,  let  me  question 

now, 
'  '  How  sink  my  sayings  in  your  bosoms ?  how? 
'  *  Feel  you  a  quickening?    drops  the  suliject 

deep? 
'  *  Stupid  and  stony,  no  !  you  're  all  asleep ; 
'  '  Listless  and  lazy,  waiting  for  a  close, 
'  *  As  if  at  church ; — do  I  allow  repose  ? 
'  '  Am  I  a  legal  minister  ?  do  I 
'  *  With  form  or  rubrick,  rule  or  rite  comply  ? 
'  *  Then  whence  this  quiet,  tell  me,  I  beseech  ? 
'  *  One  might  believe   you  heard    your  Rector 

preach, 
'  *  Or  his  assistant  dreamer : — Oh  t  return, 
'  *  Ye  times  of  burning,  when  the  heart  would 

bum; 


that  know  not  God.  For  this  end,  they  may  raise  storms  by 
sea  or  land  ;  they  may  shoot  meteors  through  the  air ;  they 
may  occasion  esffthquakes;  and  in  numberless  ways  afflict 
those  whom  they  are  not  snifered  to  destroy.  May  they  not 
be  employed  in  tempting  wicked    yea,  good  men  to  sin  ?  **J 

2c 
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"  *  Now  hearts  are  ice,  and  you,  my  freezing  fold, 
**  *  Have  spirits  sunk  and  sad,  and  bosoms  stony- 
cold/ 
"  Oh  I  now  again  foi  those  prevailing  powers, 
"  Which  once  began  this  mighty  work  of  ours ; 
"  When  the  wide  field,   God's  Temple,  was  the 

place, 
<'  And  birds  flew  by  to  catch  a  breath  of  grace ; 
*'  When  'mid  his  timid  friends  and  tbreat'ning 

foes, 
**  Our  sealous  chief  as  Paul  at  Athens  rose : 
<*  When  with  infernal  spite  and  knotty  clubs 
"  The  lU^One  arm'd  his  scoundrels  and  his  scrubs ; 
"  And  there  were  flying  all  around  the  spot 
**  Brands  at  the  Preacher,  but  they  touch'd  him 

not:» 
"  Stakes  brought  to  smite  him,  threatened  in  his 

cause, 
*<  And  tongues,  attuned  to  curses,  roar'd  applause ; 
"  Louder  and  louder  grew  his  awfU  tones, 
'*  Sobbing  and  sighs  were  heard,  and  rueful  groans ; 
"  Soft  women  fsinted,  prouder  man  ezpress'd 
'*  Wonder  and  woe,  and  butchers  smote  the  breast; 
"  Eyes  wept,  ears  tingled;  stifTuing  on  each  head, 
**  The  hair  drew  back,  and  Satan  howl'd  and 

fled.^« 
"  In  that  soft  season  when  the  gentle  breeae 
"  Rises  all  round,  and  swells  by  slow  degrees ; 
**  Till  tempests  gather,  when  through  all  the  sky 
**  The  thunders  rattle,  and  the  lightnings  fly ; 
**  When  rain  in  torrents  wood  and  vale  deform, 
"  And  all  is  horror,  hurricane,  and  storm : 

"  So,  when  the  Preacher  in  that  glorious  time, 
**  Than  clouds  more  melting,  more  than  storm 

sublime, 
**  Dropped  the  new  Word,  there  came  a  charm 

around; 
'*  Tremors  and  terrors  rose  upon  the  sound ; 
"  The  stubborn  spirits  by  his  force  he  broke, 
**  As  the  fork'd  lightning  rives  the  knotted  oak : 
*'  Fear,  hope,  dismay,  all  signs  of  shame  or  grace, 
**  Chain'd  every  foot,  or  featured  every  fitce ; 
"  Then  took  his  sacred  trump  a  louder  swell, 
^*  And  now  they  groan'd,  they  sicken*d,  and  they 

fell; 
**  Again  he  sounded,  and  we  heard  the  cry 
"  Of  the  Word-wounded,  as  about  to  die ; 
**  Further  and  fVirther  spread  the  conquering  word, 
''  As  loud  he  cried—*  the  BatUe  of  the  Lord.' 
**  E'en  those  apart  who  were  the  sound  denied, 
"  Fell  down  instinctive,  and  in  spirit  died. 
"  Nor  stay'd  he  yet — his  eye,  his  Arown,  his  speech, 
'*  His  very  gesture  had  a  power  to  teach : 


ts  r**  Believing  himMlA"  nys  Mr.  Soothey,  « to  be  an  ex- 
tnumiaary  peraon,  and  engaged  in  an  entm^rlae  of  the  mcNt 
important  cnancter,  he  lent  a  ready  fklth  to  whatever  manrela 
had  a  tendency  to  detignate  him  at  the  flivourite  of  God,  or 
tlie  peculiar  ohlect  of  Satan's  Airy.  If  any  amonc  hit  hearen 
pretended  to  Tttiona,  or  to  be  the  vietJm  of  diabolical  potMt- 
non,  he  never  aeemt  to  have  thought  it  necetwry  to  examine 
Into  the  truth  of  the  ecataaiet,  but  to  have  uken  all  for 
granted.  If  hit  hottet  feU  lame.  It  wat  the  malice  of  *  the 
old  Mttiderer/  which  had  power  over  them.  If  his  progrett 
wat  cheered  by  a  flkvooraMe  change  of  weather,  be  imme- 
diately recognised  the  peculiar  flnger  of  Providence  encou- 
raging him  to  pcrteveie  in  hit  laboun.'*] 

^  rWctley  wat  not  only  an  enthutiaat  himtelf,  but  the  eaute 
of  ttUl  greater  enthntiatm  in  othen,  and  had  the  unhappy 


»*  With  outstretch'd  arms,  strong  voice,  and  pierc- 
ing call, 
"  He  won  the  field,  and  made  the  Dagons  fall ; 
»*  And  thus  in  triumph  took  his  glorious  way, 
*'  Through  scenes  of  horror,  terror,  and  dismay."  ^* 


LETTER  V. 


Say  then  which  claai  to  greater  foU  v  atoop. 
The  great  in  promite,  or  the  poor  m  hope  ? 

Be  brave,  for  yonr  leader  la  brave,  and  vows  reformation ; 
there  ahall  be  in  England  teven  halfpenny  loavet  told  for  a 
penny ;  and  the  thn«e-hooped  pot  snail  nave  ten  hoopa.  I 
will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer ;  all  ahall  eat  and 
drink  on  my  acore,  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery, 
that  they  may  agree  like  brothert ;  and  they  ahall  all  wordup 
me  at  their  lord.— SaAKtPSAaa't  Henry  VJ, 


THE  ELECTION. 
The  Evila  of  the  Gontett,  and  how  in  part  to  be  avoided— The 
Miteriet  endured  by  a  Friend  of  the  Candidate  —  The 
variout  Libertiet  taken  with  him,  who  hat  no  personal  In- 
terett  in  the  Suoeets— Hie  unreasonable  Expectations  of 
Voter*— The  Centurct  of  the  opposing  Party— The  Vicet  as 
well  as  Follies  shown  in  such  Time  ot  Contest — ^Flans  and 
Dmning  of  Electors— Evils  which  remain  after  the  Deci- 
sion, opposed  in  vain  by  the  Efforts  of  the  FHendly,  and 
of  the  SuecessAil ;  among  whom  is  the  Mayor— Story  of 
his  Advancement  till  he  was  raised  to  the  Government  of 
the  Borough— These  Evils  not  to  be  placed  in  Balance  with 
the  Liberty  of  the  People,  but  are  yet  Subjects  of  just 
Complaint. 

Yes,  our  Election  *s  past,  and  we  've  been  firee. 
Somewhat  as  madmen  without  keepers  be ; 
And  such  desire  of  Freedom  has  been  shown, 
That  both  the  parties  wish'd  her  all  their  own : 
All  our  free  smiths  and  cobblers  in  the  town 
Were  loth  to  lay  such  pleasant  fk-eedom  down ; 
To  put  the  bludgeon  and  cockade  aside. 
And  let  us  pass  unhurt  and  undefied. 

True !  you  might  then  your  party's  sign  produce. 
And  so  escape  with  only  half  th*  abuse : 
With  half  the  danger  as  you  walk'd  along, 
With  rage  and  threat*ning  but  Arom  half'  the 

thrpng. 
This  you  might  do,  and  not  your  fortune  mend. 
For  where  you  lost  a  foe,  yon  gain'd  a  friend ; 
And  to  distress  you,  vex  you,  and  expose, 
Election-firiends  are  worse  than  any  roes ; 


art  of  inoculating  hit  audience  with  convultlont  and  freniy, 
tnrpasting  the  mott  extraordinary  symptoms  to  which  animal 
magnetism  has  given  rise.  Violent  outcries,  howling,  gnarik- 
ing  of  teeth,  mghtftil  convulsions,  ftensy,  epilepdc  and 
apoplectic  symptoms,  were  exdted,  in  turn,  on  different  indi- 
viduals. Cries  were  heard  as  of  people  being  put  to  the 
sword ;  and  tlie  ravings  of  despair,  which  seemed  to  arise 
from  an  actual  foretaste  of  torment,  were  strangely  blendad 
with  rapturous  shouta  of  *  Glory  I  glory  I '— South  xt.J 

t«  rSee  the  Life  of  Wesley  by  Sonthey,  or  John  Wesley's 
own  Journals,  pauim.  The  reader  will  alao  And  many  curious 
details  of  the  extravagance  of  methodistical  fonatidsm,  in  its 
first  period,  in  the  autobiography  of  the  late  excellent  and 
learned  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.] 
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The  pftrtj-curse  is  with  the  canvass  past, 
But  party-friendship,  for  your  grief,  will  last. 

Friends  of  all  kinds ;  the  civil  and  the  rude, 
Who  humbly  wish,  or  boldly  dare  t'  intrude : 
These  beg  or  take  a  liberty  to  come 
(Friends   should  be  free),  and  make  your  house 

their  home ; 
They  know  that  warmly  you  their  cause  espouse, 
And  come  to  make  their  boastings  and  their  bows : 
Tou  scorn  their  manners,  you  their  words  mistrust, 
But  you  must  hear  them,  and  they  know  you  must. 

One  plainly  sees  a  friendship  firm  and  true. 
Between  the  noble  candidate  and  you ; 
So  humbly  begs  (and  states  at  large  the  case), 
"  You'll  think  of  Bobby  and  the  little  place." 

Stifling  his  shame  by  drink,  a  wretch  will  come. 
And  prate  your  wife  and  daughter  from  the  room : 
In  pain  you  hear  him,  and  at  heart  despise. 
Yet  with  heroic  mind  your  pangs  disguise ; 
And  still  in  patience  to  the  sot  attend. 
To  show  what  man  can  bear  to  serve  a  friend. 

One  enters  hungry — not  to  be  denied. 
And  takes  his  place  and  jokes — "  "We  *re  of  a  side." 
Yet  worse,  the  proser  who,  upon  the  strength 
Of  his  one  vote,  has  tales  of  three  hours'  length ; 
This  sorry  rogue  you  bear,  yet  with  surprise 
Start  at  his  oaths,  and  sicken  at  his  lies. 

Then  comes  there  one,  and  tells  in  friendly  way 
What  the  opponents  in  their  anger  say ; 
All  that  through  life  has  vex'd  you,  all  abuse, 
Will  this  kind  friend  in  pure  regard  produce  ; 
And  having  through  your  own  offences  run. 
Adds  (as  appendage)  what  your  friends  have  done. 

Has  any  female  cousin  made  a  trip 
To  Gretna  Green,  or  more  vexatious  slip  ? 
Has  your  wife's  brother,  or  your  uncle's  son. 
Done  aught  amiss,  or  is  he  thought  t'  have  done  ? 
Is  there  of  all  your  kindred  some  who  lack 
Yision  direct,  or  have  a  gibbous  back  ? 
From  your  unlucky  name  may  quips  and  puns 
Be  made  by  these  upbraiding  Goths  and  Huns  ? 
To  some  great  public  character  have  you 
Assign'd  the  ftune  to  worth  and  talents  due, 
Proud  of  your  praise  ? — ^In  this,  in  any  case, 
Where  the  brute-spirit  may  affix  disgrace, 
These  friends  will  smiling  bring  it,  and  the  while 
You  silent  ait,  and  practise  for  a  smile. 

Yain  of  their  power,  and  of  their  value  sure, 
They  nearly  guess  the  tortures  you  endure ; 
Nor  spare  one  pang — ^for  they  perceive  your  heart 
Goes  with  the  cause ;  you  'd  die  before  you  'd  start ; 
Do  what  they  may,  they  *re  sure  you  '11  not  offend 
Men  who  have  pledged  their  honours  to  your  friend. 

Those  friends  indeed,  who  start  as  in  a  race. 
May  love  the  sport,  and  laugh  at  this  disgrace ; 
They  have  in  view  the  glory  and  the  prize. 
Nor  heed  the  dirty  steps  by  which  they  rise : 
But  we  their  poor  associates  lose  the  fame. 
Though  more  than  partners  in  the  toil  and  shame. 

Were  this  the  whole ;  and  did  the  time  produce 
But  shame  and  toil,  but  riot  and  abuse ; 
We  might  be  then  frtmi  serious  griefs  exempt, 
And  view  the  whole  with  pit^  and  contempt. 
Alas  I  but  here  the  vilest  passions  role ; 


1  I  am  infonned  that  •ome  explanation  ia  here  m 
tboagh  I  am  ignorant  for  what  cla«  of  readen  it  can  be  re< 


It  is  Seduction's,  is  Temptation's  school ; 
Where  vices  mingle  in  the  oddest  ways. 
The  grossest  slander  and  the  dirtiest  praise ; 
Flattery  enough  to  make  the  vainest  sick. 
And  clumsy  stratagem,  and  scoundrel  trick : 
Nay  more,  your  anger  and  contempt  to  cause. 
These,  while  they  fish  for  profit,  claim  applause  ; 
Bribed,  bought,  and  bound,  they  banish  shame  and 

fear; 
Tell  you  they  're  staunch,  and  have  a  soul  sincere ; 
Then  talk  of  honour,  and,  if  doubt 's  express'd, 
Show  where  it  lies,  and  smite  upon  the  breast. 

Among  these  worthies,  some  at  first  declare 
For  whom  they  vote :  he  then  has  most  to  spare ; 
Others  hang  off— when  coming  to  the  post 
Is  spurring  time,  and  then  he  '11  spare  the  most : 
While  some  demurring,  wait,  and  find  at  last 
The  bidding  languish,  and  the  market  past ; 
These  will  affect  all  bribery  to  condemn. 
And  be  it  Satan  laughs,  he  laughs  at  them. 

Some  too  are  pious — -One  desired  the  Lord 
To  teach  him  where  "  to  drop  his  little  word ; 
"  To  lend  his  vote  where  it  will  profit  best ; 
"  Promotion  came  not  ftvm  the  east  or  west ; 
'*  But  as  their  freedom  had  promoted  some, 
^'  He  should  be  glad  to  know  which  way  't  would 

come. 
"  It  was  a  naughty  world,  and  where  to  sell 
<<  His  precious  charge,  was  more  than  he  could  tell." 

"  But  you  succeeded  ?  " — ^True,  at  mighty  cost, 
And  our  good  friend,  I  fear,  will  think  he 's  lost  i 
Inns,  horses,  chaises,  dinners,  balls,  and  notes ; 
What  fiU'd  their  purses,  and  what  drench'd  their 

throats; 
The  private  pension,  and  indulgent  lease, — 
Have  all  been  granted  to  these  friends  who  fleece ; 
Friends  who  will  hang  like  burs  upon  his  coat, 
And  boundless  judge  the  value  of  a  vote. 

And  though  the  terrors  of  the  time  be  pass'd, 
There  still  remain  the  scatterings  of  the  blast ; 
The  boughs  are  parted  that  entwined  before. 
And  ancient  harmony  exists  no  more ; 
The  gusts  of  wrath  our  peaceful  seats  deform, 
And  sadly  flows  the  sighing  of  the  storm : 
Those  who  have  gain'd  are  sorry  for  the  gloom, 
But  they  who  lost,  unwilling  peace  should  come ; 
There  open  envy,  here  suppress'd  delight, 
Yet  live  till  time  shall  better  thoughts  excite, 
And  so  prepare  us,  by  a  six-years'  truce, 
Again  for  riot,  insult,  and  abuse. 

Our  worthy  Mayor,  on  the  victorious  part, 
Cries  out  for  peace,  and  cries  with  all  his  heart ; 
He,  civil  creature  I  ever  does  his  best 
To  banish  wrath  from  every  voter's  breast ; 
"  For  where,"  says  he,  with  reason  strong  and  plain, 
"  Where  is  the  profit?  what  will  anger  gain?  " 
His  short  stout  person  he  is  wont  to  brace 
In  good  brown  broad-cloth,  edg'd  with  two-inch  lace, 
When  in  his  seat ;  and  still  the  coat  seems  new. 
Preserved  by  common  use  of  seaman's  blue. 

He  was  a  fisher  fr^m  his  earliest  day, 
And  placed  his  nets  within  the  Borough's  bay ; 
Where,  by  Ids  skates,  his  herrings,  and  his  soles, 
He  lived,  nor  dream'd  of  CorporaUon-Dol^s  ;* 


quired.     Some  corporate  bodies  hare  actual  property,  as 
appears  by  their  receiving  rents;  and  they  obtain  money  on 

2c  2 
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But  toiling  Mved,  and  Mving,  never  ceased 

Till  he  had  box'd  np  twelresoore  pounds  at  least : 

He  knew  not  money's  power,  hut  Judged  it  hest 

Safe  in  his  trunk  to  let  his  treasure  rest ; 

Yet  to  a  friend  complain*d :  "Sod  charge,  to  keep 

**  So  many  pounds ;  and  then  I  cannot  sleep : " 

"  Then  put  it  out,"  replied  the  friend :— "  What, 

give 
"  My  money  up  ?  why  then  I  could  not  live : " 
"  Nay,  hut  for  interest  place  it  in  his  hands 
"  Who  *ll  give  you  mortgage  on  his  house  or  lands." 
"  Oh  hut,"  said  Daniel,  "that's  a  dangerous  plan; 
"  He  may  he  rohh'd  like  any  other  man :  " 
"  Still  he  is  hound,  and  you  may  he  at  rest, 
"  More  safe  the  money  than  within  your  chest ; 
"  And  you  'U  receive,  frt>m  all  deductions  clear, 
"  Five  pounds  for  every  hundred,  every  year." 
"  What  good  in  that?"  quoth  Daniel,  "for  'tis 

plain, 
"  If  part  I  take,  there  can  but  part  remain : " 
"  What!  you,  my  friend,  so  skill*d  in  gainful  things, 
"  Have  you  to  learn  what  Interest  money  hrings  ?  " 
"  Not  so,"  said  Daniel,  "  perfectly  I  know, 
"  He 's  the  most  interest  who  has  most  to  show." 
"  True  I  and  he  'U  show  the  more,  the  more  he 

lends; 
"  Thus  he  his  weight  and  consequence  extends ; 
"  For  they  who  borrow  must  restore  each  sum, 
"  Andpayforuse.  What,  Daniel,  art  thou  dumb  ?  " 
For  much  amased  was  that  good  man. — "  In- 
deed I" 
Said  he  with  glad'ning  eye,  "  will  money  breed  ?  • 
"  How  have  I  lived  ?  I  grieve,  with  all  my  heart, 
"  For  my  late  knowledge  in  this  precious  art : — 
"  Five  pounds  for  every  hundred  will  he  give  ? 
"  And  then  the  hundred?— I  begin  to  live."— - 
So  he  began,  and  other  means  he  found, 
As  he  went  on,  to  multiply  a  pound : 
Though  blind  so  long  to  Interest,  all  allow 
That  no  man  better  understands  it  now : 
Him  in  our  Body-Corporate  we  chose, 
And  once  among  us,  he  above  us  rose ; 
Stepping  frt)m  post  to  post,  he  reached  the  Chair, 
And  there  he  now  reposes — that 's  the  Mayor." 

But 't  is  not  he,  't  is  not  the  kinder  few. 
The  mild,  the  good,  who  can  our  peace  renew ; 
A  peevish  humour  swells  in  every  eye. 
The  warm  are  angry,  and  the  cool  are  shy ; 
There  is  no  more  the  social  board  at  whist, 
The  good  old  partners  are  with  scorn  dismiss'd ; 
No  more  with  dog  and  lantern  comes  the  maid. 
To  guide  the  mistress  when  the  rubber*  s  play'd ; 
Sad  shifts  are  made  lest  ribands  blue  and  green 
Should  at  one  table,  at  one  time,  be  seen : 
On  care  and  merit  none  wiU  now  rely, 
T  is  Party  sells  what  party-friends  must  buy ; 


the  admiaion  of  OMmbmi  into  their  toelety ;  thit  thev  mty 
UirftiUy  Au9,  pcrhap*.  Then  an,  moreover,  other  doles,  of 
•till  fleeter  Taloe,  of  which  it  it  not  neoeeaary  fioff  me  to  ex- 
{riain  the  nature  or  inquire  into  the  legality. 

«  [Original  edition  :— 

In  fcot,  the  Flaher  was  anas'd ;  ae  eoon 
Coald  he  haTe  iodged  gold  iamed  from  the  moon ; 
Bat  being  taught,  be  grieved  with  all  hla  heart 
For  lack  ot  knowledge  in  thia  precioua  act.] 

•  Tlie  dfcunwtance  here  related  is  a  Iket;  although  it  may 


The  warmest  burgess  wears  a  bodger's  coat, 
And  fluhion  gains  less  int'rest  than  a  vote ; 
Unchecked  the  vintner  still  his  poison  vends. 
For  he  too  votes,  and  can  command  his  friends. 

But  this  admitted ;  be  it  still  agreed. 
These  ill  effects  from  noble  cause  proceed ; 
Though  like  some  vile  excrescences  they  be. 
The  tree  they  spring  fVom  is  a  sacred  tree, 
And  its  true  produce,  Strength  and  Liberty. 

Yet  if  we  could  th'  attendant  ills  suppress, 
If  we  could  make  the  sum  of  mischief  less ; 
If  we  could  warm  and  angry  men  persuade 
No  more  man's  common  comforts  to  invade ; 
And  that  old  ease  and  harmony  re-seat, 
In  all  our  meetings,  so  in  Joy  to  meet ; 
Much  would  of  glory  to  the  Muse  ensue. 
And  our  good  Vicar  would  have  less  to  do. 


LETTER  VI. 


Quid  legea  alne  moribna 
Vannprofldnnt?  Hoiuob. 

Va  I  mlaero  mihi,  mea  nunc  fkcinora 
Aperiuntur,  dam  quae  aperavi  fore.— Mahilius. 


PROFESSIONS-LAW. 

Tradet  and  Profeaaiona  of  every  kind  to  be  found  In  the 
Borough— Ita  Soamenand  Soldiera— Law,  the  Danger  of  the 
Subject -^Coddrington'a  Offence  —  Attorney*  increaaed; 
their  aplendid  Appearance,  how  anpported— ^me  worthy 
Exceptions— Spirit  of  litigation,  how  atirred  up— A  Boy 
articled  aa  a  Clerk ;  his  Ideaa— How  this  Profeerion  perverta 
the  Judgment— Actiona  appear  through  this  Medium  in  a 
fUae  Light— SnecesB  from  honeat  AppUcatioD— Aidier,  a 
worthy  Character— Swallow,  a  Cbaraotet  of  different  kind 
—Hia  Origin,  Progreaa,  Sneoem,  See. 


"  Trades  and  Professions  "—these  are  themes  the 

Muse, 
Left  to  her  freedom,  would  forbear  to  choose ; 
But  to  our  Borough  they  in  truth  belong. 
And  we,  perforce,  must  take  them  in  our  song. 
Be  it  then  known  that  we  can  boast  of  these 
In  all  denominations,  ranks,  degrees ; 
All  who  our  numerous  wants  through  life  supply. 
Who  soothe  us  sick,  attend  us  when  we  die. 
Or  for  the  dead  their  various  talents  try. 
Then  have  we  those  who  live  by  secret  arts, 
By  hunting  fortunes,  and  by  stealing  hearts ; 
Or  who  by  nobler  means  themselves  advance, 
Or  who  subsist  by  charity  and  chance. 


appear  to  many  almost  incredible,  that.  In  this  eountnr.  and 
but  few  years  since,  a  close  and  anceeasftil  man  ahouM  be  a 
stranger  to  the  method  of  inereaalnc  money  by  the  kaa  of  it 
The  minister  of  the  place  where  tEe  honest  PMhereaan  re- 
sided, has  related  to  me  the  apprdiension  and  anspiekm  he 
witnessed ;  with  trembling  hand  and  dubioaa  look,  the  care- 
All  man  received  and  surreyed  the  bond  slven  to  him,  and, 
after  a  sigh  or  two  of  lingering  mistrust,  be  placed  It  in  the 
eoffer  whenee  he  had  Just  before  taken  his  cadi :  Air  whi^, 
and  for  whoae  increase,  he  now  indulged  a  belief  that  it  was 
indeed  both  promise  and  secnrity. 
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Say,  of  our  native  heroes  shall  I  hoast, 
Bom  in  our  streets,  to  thunder  on  our  coast. 
Our  Borough-seamen  ?     Could  the  timid  Muse 
More  patriot-ardour  in  their  breasts  infuse ; 
Or  could  she  paint  their  merit  or  their  skill, 
She  wants  not  love,  alacrity,  or  will : 
But  needless  all ;  that  ardour  is  their  own. 
And  for  their  deeds,  themselves  hare  made  them 
known. 

Soldiers  in  arms  I  Defenders  of  our  soil  I 
Who  from  destruction  save  us ;  who  firom  spoil 
Protect  the  sons  of  peace,  who  traffic,  or  who  toil ; 
Would  I  could  duly  praise  you ;  that  each  deed 
Tour  foes  might  honour,  and  your  friends  might 

read : 
This  too  is  needless ;  you  've  imprinted  well 
Tour  powers,  and  told  what  I  should  feebly  tell : 
Beside,  a  Muse  like  mine,  to  satire  prone, 
Would  fail  in  themes  where  there  is  praise  alone. 
— ^Law  shall  I  sing,  or  what  to  Law  belongs  ? 
Alas  I  there  may  be  danger  in  such  songs ; 
A  foolish  rhyme,  't  is  said,  a  trifling  thing. 
The  law  found  treason,  for  it  touch'd  the  King.* 
But  kings  have  mercy,  in  these  happy  times, 
Or  surely  Om*  had  suffered  for  his  rhymes ; 
Our  glorious  Edwards  and  our  Henrys  bold. 
So  touch'd,  had  kept  the  reprobate  in  hold ; 
But  he  escap'd, — nor  fear,  thank  Heav'n,  have  I, 
Who  love  my  king,  for  such  offence  to  die. 
But  I  am  taught  Uie  danger  would  be  much. 
If  these  poor  lines  should  one  attorney  touch — 
(One  of  those  Limb»  of  Law  who  're  always  here ; 
The  Heads  come  down  to  guide  them  twice  a  year.) 
I  might  not  swing,  indeed,  but  he  in  sport 
Woidd  whip  a  rhymer  on  from  court  to  court ; 
Stop  him  in  each,  and  make  him  pay  for  all 
The  long  proceedings  in  that  dreaded  Hall  :-^ 
Then  let  my  numbers  flow  discreetly  on, 
Wam*d  by  the  flste  of  luckless  Coddrington," 
Lest  some  attorney  (pardon  me  the  name) 
Should  wound  a  poor  aolidtor  for  £une. 

One  Man  of  Law  in  George  the  Second's  reign 
Was  all  our  Arugal  fathers  would  maintain ; 
He  too  was  kept  for  forms ;  a  man  of  peace, 
To  frame  a  contract,  or  to  draw  a  lease : 


>  [**  It  ttenda  on  record,  that  in  Richard*!  dmM 

A  man  was  hang'd  tor  rery  honest  rhymes."— Popk.] 

>  [The  poet  no  doabt  allodes  to  Dr.  Wolc<^  who«  nnder 
the  well'known  appellation  of  Peter  Pindar,  published  varioos 
satires  calculated  to  bring  the  person  and  character  of  George 
the  nUrd  Into  contempt  and  hatred.    He  died  in  1819.] 

s  The  account  of  Coddrington  occurs  in  **  The  Miirour  for 
Magistrates."    He  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.    [The 
execution  of  Cuilingbomrne  was  under  colour  of  rebellion,  but 
in  reality  on  account  of  the  donerel  couplet  which  he  is 
introduced  as  quoting  in  "Hie  SUnour :" — 
**  They  murder'd  mee,  for  metring  things  amisse ; 
For  wotst  thou  what  ?  I  am  that  Gollingboume, 
Which  made  tiie  nrme,  whereof  1  well  may  mourn? — 

*  The  Cat,  the  Ail,  and  Lovett  our  Dog, 

*  Do  nde  all  Bnglmd,  tmdera  Hog!' 
Whereof  the  meaning  was  so  playne  and  true, 
That  every  fool  percelTed  it  at  ftirst : 

Most  liked  it ;  for  most  that  most  things  knew 

In  hugger-miqwer,  mutter'd  what  they  durst ; 

The  tvraunt  IVince  of  most  wss  held  accurst, 
Both  for  his  own  and  for  his  coonaayl's  fluilta, 
Of  whom  were  three,  the  nai^^htlest  of  the  naughts. 

Catesby  was  one,  whom  I  called  a  Gat : 

A  crafty  lawyer,  catching  all  hee  could. 


He  had  a  clerk,  with  whom  he  used  to  write 
All  the  day  long,  with  whom  he  drank  at  night , 
Spare  was  his  visage,  moderate  his  bill. 
And  he  so  kind,  men  doubted  of  his  skill. 

Who  thinks  of  this,  with  some  amazement  sees, 
For  one  so  poor,  three  flourishing  at  ease  ; 
Nay,  one  in  splendour  I — see  that  mansion  tall. 
That  lofty  door,  the  far-resounding  hall ; 
Well-fumish'd  rooms,  plate  shining  on  the  board, 
Gay  liveried  lads,  and  cellar  proudly  stored : 
Then  say  how  comes  it  that  such  fortunes  crown 
These  sons  of  strife,  these  terrors  of  the  town  ? 

Lo !  that  small  Oflice  I  there  th*  incautious  guest 
Goes  blindfold  in,  and  that  maintains  the  rest ; 
There  in  his  web,  th'  observant  spider  lies, 
And  peers  about  for  fat  intruding  flies ; 
Doubtful  at  first,  he  hears  the  distant  hum. 
And  feels  them  fluttering  as  they  nearer  come ; 
They  buzz  and  blinlc,  and  doubtfrdly  they  tread 
On  the  strong  bird-lime  of  the  utmost  thread ; 
But  when  they  *re  once  entangled  by  the  gin. 
With  what  an  eager  clasp  he  draws  them  in ; 
Nor  shall  they  'scape,  till  after  long  delay. 
And  all  that  sweetens  life  is  drawn  away.^ 

"  Nay,  this,"  you  cry,  "  is  common-place,  the 
tale 
'*  Of  petty  tradesmen  o*er  their  evening  ale ; 
"  There  are  who,  living  by  the  legal  pen, 
"  Are  held  in  honour, — *  honourable  men.' " 

Doubtless — there  are  who  hold  manorial  courts. 
Or  whom  the  trust  of  powerful  friends  supports ; 
Or  who,  by  labouring  through  a  length  of  time, 
Have  pick'd  their  way,  unsullied  by  a  crime. 
These  are  the  few — In  this,  in  every  place. 
Fix  the  litigious  rupture-stirring  race  ; 
Who  to  contention  as  to  trade  are  led. 
To  whom  dispute  and  strife  are  bliss  and  bread. 

There  is  a  doubtful  Pauper,  and  we  think 
*T  is  not  with  us  to  give  him  meat  and  drink ; 
There  is  a  Child ;  and  'tis  not  mighty  clear 
Whether  the  mother  lived  with  us  a  year : 
A  Road's  indicted,  and  our  seniors  doubt 
If  in  our  proper  boundary  or  without : 
But  what  says  our  Attorney  ?  He,  our  friend, 
Tells  us  't  is  just  and  manly  to  contend, 


The  second  Rateliffe,  whom  I  named  a  Rat, 
A  cruel  beast  to  gnawe  on  whom  hee  should ; 
Lord  Lovell  barkt  and  bit  whom  Richard  would, 

Whom  I  therefore  did  rightly  terme  our  Doe; 

fF  herewith  to  ryme  I  calde  the  King  a  Hog." 


J  are  the  Torsas  headed  «*  How  Gollinffboune  was  omelly 
executed  for  a  foolish  rhyme."  The  hog  of  the  origlnil  rhyme 
is,  however,  an  allusion  to  the  well-known  Silver  Boar  of 
Richard's  eogniianoe  ;  whence  also  Oray's  lines  .'— 

**  The  bristled  boar  In  inlknt  gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade,"  Sec  fcc.] 

«  [*«  He  that  with  Injury  Is  grieved 
And  goes  to  law  to  be  reliered. 
Is  siUier  than  a  sottish  choose. 
Who,  when  a  thief  has  robb'd  his  house, 
AppUes  himself  to  cunning  men. 
To  help  him  to  his  goods  again. 
Others  oelieve  no  voice  t*  an  organ 
So  sweet  as  law yer^s  In  his  bar  gown, 
Until  with  subtle  cobweb-cheats 
They  're  catched  in  knotted  law,  like  nets ; 
In  which,  when  once  they  are  imbrangled. 
The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they're  tangled.** 

Butlbb] 
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"  What !  to  a  neighbouring  parish  yield  your 
cause, 
"  While  you  have  money,  and  the  nation  laws  ? 
*^  What  I  lose  without  a  trial,  that  which,  tried, 
"  May — nay  it  must — be  given  on  our  side  ? 
'*  All  men  of  spirit  would  contend ;  such  men 
"  Than  lose  a  pound  would  rather  hazard  ten. 
*•  What  I  be  imposed  on  ?  No !  a  British  soul 
"  Despises  imposition,  hates  control : 
**  The  law  is  open  ;  let  them,  if  they  dare, 
"  Support  their  cause ;  the  Borough  need  not  spare. 
"  All  I  advise  is  vigour  and  good-will : 
"  Is  it  agreed  then-^hall  I  file  a  biU  ?  " 

The  trader,  grazier,  merchant,  priest,  and  all, 
Whose  sons  aspiring,  to  professions  call, 
Choose  firom  their  lads  some  bold  and  subtle  boy, 
And  judge  him  fitted  for  this  grave  employ : 
Him  a  keen  old  practitioner  admits. 
To  write  five  years  and  exercise  his  wits : 
The  youth  has  heard — it  is  in  &ct  his  creed — 
Mankind  dispute,  that  Lawyers  may  be  fee'd : 
Jails,  bailiffs,  writs,  all  terms  and  threats  of  law, 
Grow  now  familiar  as  once  top  and  taw ; 
Rage,  hatred,  fear,  the  mind's  severer  ills, 
All  bring  employment,  all  augment  his  bills : 
As  feels  the  surgeon  for  the  mangled  limb. 
The  mangled  mind  is  but  a  job  for  him  ; 
Thus  taught  to  think,  these  legal  reasoners  draw 
Morals  and  maxims  from  their  views  of  Law ; 
They  cease  to  judge  by  precepts  taught  in  schools, 
By  man's  plain  sense,  or  by  religious  rules ; 
No  I  nor  by  law  itself,  in  truth  discem'd, 
But  as  its  statutes  may  be  warp'd  and  tum'd : 
How  they  should  judge  of  man ;  his  word  and  deed, 
They  in  their  books  and  not  their  bosoms  read : 
Of  some  good  act  you  speak  with  just  applause ; 
*^  No,  no !"  says  he,  **  't  would  be  a  losing  cause : " 
Blame  you   some    tyrant's    deed? — ^he  answers, 

"  Nay, 
"  He  'U  get  a  verdict ;  heed  you  what  you  say." 
Thus  to  conclusions  from  examples  led, 
The  heart  resigns  all  judgment  to  the  head ; 
Law,  law  alone  for  ever  kept  in  view, 
His  measures  guides,  and  rules  his  conscience  too; 
Of  ten  commandments,  he  confesses  three 
Are  yet  in  force,  and  tells  you  which  they  be, 


*  [**  Wben  money  will  hire  yoa  to  plead  for  injtndce 
affainit  your  own  knowledge,  and  to  use  your  wits  to  deflnnd 
the  riffhteoos  and  spoil  his  cause,  or  vex  bim  with  delays,  for 
the  aoVantage  of  your  unrighteous  client — I  would  not  haye 
your  conscience  for  all  your  gains,  nor  your  aoeompt  to  make 
for  all  the  world."— Baxtkb. 

— ^  "  I  asked  him  whether,  as  a  moralist,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  some  degree,  hurt  the 
nice  feeling  of  honesty  ?  JoHifsow  :  '  Why,  no,  sir,  if  you 
act  properly.*  Boswbll  :  *  But  what  do  yon  thinic  of  sup- 
porting a  cause  which  you  know  to  be  bad  f  Johnson  :  *  Sir, 
yon  do  not  know  it  to  be  good  or  bad  till  the  judge  determines 
It.  1  have  said  that  you  are  to  state  Abcts  fkirly ;  so  that  your 
thinking,  or  what  you  call  knowing,  a  cause  to  be  bad,  must  be 
from  reasoning— must  be  ttom  your  supposing  your  arguments 
to  be  weak  and  inconcluslre.  But,  sir,  that  is  not  enough. 
An  arffument  which  does  not  convince  yourself,  may  convince 
tlie  juage  to  whom  you  urge  it ;  and  if  it  does  convince  him, 
why  then,  sir,  you  are  wrong  and  he  is  right.  It  is  his  busi< 
ness  to  Judge ;  and  you  are  not  to  be  oonfldent  in  your  own 
ofrfnion  that  a  cause  is  bad,  but  to  say  all  you  can  for  your 
client,  and  then  hear  the  Judge's  opinion.'  Boswkll  :  *  ^t, 
sir,  does  not  affecting  a  warmth  when  you  have  no  warmth, 
and  appearing  to  be  clearly  of  one  0|^on,  when  you  are  in 


As  Law  instructs  him,  thus :  "  Your  neighbour's 

wife 
"  Tou  must  not  take,  his  chattels,  nor  his  life ; 
*'  Break  these  decrees,  for  damage  you  must  pay ; 
"  These  you  must  reverence,  and  the  rest — ^you 
may."  * 

Law  was  design'd  to  keep  a  state  in  peace ; 
To  punish  robbery,  that  wrong  might  cease ; 
To  be  impregnable :  a  constant  fort. 
To  which  the  weak  and  ii^jured  might  resort : 
But  these  perverted  minds  its  force  employ, 
Not  to  protect  mankind,  but  to  annoy ; 
And  long  as  ammunition  can  be  found. 
Its  lightning  flashes  and  its  thunders  sound. 

Or  law  with  lawyers  is  an  ample  still, 
Wrought  by  the  passions*  heat  with  chymic  skill : 
While  the  fire  bums,  the  gains  are  quickly  made, 
And  freely  flow  the  profits  of  the  trade  ; 
Nay,  when  the  fierceness  fails,  these  artists  blow 
The  dying  fire,  and  make  the  embers  glow, 
As  long  as  they  can  make  the  smaller  profits  flow : 
At  length  the  process  of  itself  will  stop. 
When  they  perceive  they've  drawn  out  every 
drop.' 

Tet,  I  repeat,  there  are,  who  nobly  strive 
To  keep  the  sense  of  moral  worth  alive ; 
Men  who  would  starve,  ere  meanly  deign  to  live 
On  what  deception  and  chican'ry  give  ; 
And  these  at  length  succeed ;  they  have  their  strife, 
Their  apprehensions,  stops,  and  rubs  in  life ; 
But  honour,  application,  care,  and  skill. 
Shall  bend  opposing  fortune  to  their  will. 

Of  such  is  Archer^  he  who  keeps  in  awe 
Contending  parties  by  his  threats  of  law : 
He,  roughly  honest,  has  been  long  a  guide 
In  Borough-business,  on  the  conquering  side ; 
And  seen  so  much  of  both  sides,  and  so  long. 
He  thinks  the  bias  of  man's  mind  goes  wrong : 
Thus,  though  he  's  friendly,  he  is  still  severe, 
Surly,  though  kind,  suspiciously  sincere  : 
So  much  he 's  seen  of  baseness  in  the  mind. 
That,  while  a  friend  to  man,  he  scorns  mankind ; 
He  luiows  the  human  heart,  and  sees  with  dread, 
By  slight  temptation,  how  the  strong  are  led ; 
He  knows  how  interest  can  asunder  rend 
The  bond  of  parent,  master,  guardian,  friend. 


reality  of  another,  does  not  such  dissimulation  impair  one's 
honesty  ?  Is  there  not  some  danger  that  a  lawyer  may  nic 
on  the  same  mask  in  common  life,  in  the  interconne  with  nia 
friends  ?'  Johnsow  :  '  Why,  no,  sir.  Every  body  knows  yon 
are  paid  for  affecting  warmth  fbr  your  client ;  and  it  b,  there- 
fore, no  diasimnlation ;  the  moment  you  oome  from  the  bar 
you  resume  your  usual  beliaviour.  Sfr,  a  man  will  no  more 
carry  the  artifice  of  the  bar  into  the  common  interconne  of 
society,  than  a  man  who  is  paid  for  tumbling  upon  his  hands 
will  continue  to  tumble  upon  his  hands  when  he  shooM  walk 
on  his  feet.'  "—Croker*$  BMweUf  vol.  ii.  p.  4S.] 

<  [*'  Not  one  of  all  the  trade  that  I  know 
E'er  fkils  to  take  the  ready  rhino, 
Which  haply  if  his  purM  receive, 
No  human  art  can  e  er  retrieve ; 
Sooner  the  daring  wights  who  go 
Down  to  the  watery  world  below. 
Shall  force  old  Neptune  to  disgoige 
And  vomit  up  the  Koyal  George, 
Than  he  who  hath  his  bar^in  made. 
And  legally  his  cash  convey'd. 
Shall  e'er  bis  pocket  reimburse 
By  diving  in  a  lawyer's  purse." — ^Anstet.] 
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To  form  a  new  and  a  degrading  tie 
Twixt  needy  vice  and  tempting  villainy. 
Sound  in  himself,  yet  when  such  flaws  appear, 
He  doubts  of  aU,  and  learns  that  self  to  fear : 
For  where  so  dark  the  moral  view  is  grown, 
A  timid  conscience  trembles  for  her  own ; 
The  pitehy-taint  of  general  vice  is  such 
As  daubs  the  fancy,  and  you  dread  the  touch. 

Far  unlike  him  was  one  in  former  times, 
Famed  for  the  spoil  he  gather'd  by  his  crimes  ; 
Who,  while  his  brethren  nibbling  held  their  prey, 
He  like  an  eagle  seized  and  bore  thfi  whole  away. 

SwcUlow,  a  poor  Attorney,  brought  his  boy 
Up  at  his  desk,  and  gave  him  his  employ ; 
He  would  have  bound  him  to  an  honest  trade. 
Could  preparations  have  been  duly  made. 
The  clerkship  ended,  both  the  sire  and  son 
Together  did  what  business  could  be  done ; 
Sometimes  they  *d  luck  to  stir  up  small  disputes 
Among  their  friends,  and  raise  them  into  suits  : 
Though  close  and  hard,  the  father  was  content 
"With  this  resource,  now  old  and  indolent : 
But  his  young  Swallow,  gaping  and  alive 
To  fiercer  feelings,  was  resolved  to  thrive  : — 
"  Father,"  he  said,  "  but  little  can  they  win, 
**  Who  hunt  in  couples  where  the  game  is  thin  ; 
"  Let 's  part  in  peace,  and  each  pursue  his  gain, 
"  Where  it  may  start — our  love  may  yet  remain." 
The  parent  growFd,  he  could  n't  think  that  love 
Made  the  young  cockatrice  his  den  remove  ; 
But,  taught  by  habit,  he  the  truth  suppressed. 
Forced  a  frank  look,  and  said  he  *^  thought  it 

best." 
Not  long  they  'd  parted  ere  dispute  arose ; 
The  game  they  hunted  quickly  made  them  foes : 
Some  house,  the  father  by  his  art  had  won, 
Seem'd  a  fit  cause  of  contest  to  the  son. 
Who  raised  a  claimant,  and  then  found  a  way 
By  a  staunch  witness  to  secure  his  prey. 
The  people  cursed  him,  but  in  times  of  need 
Trusted  in  one  so  certain  to  succeed : 
By  Law's  dark  by-ways  he  had  stored  his  mind 
With  wicked  knowledge,  how  to  cheat  mankind. 
Few  are  the  freeholds  in  our  ancient  town  ; 
A  copyright  from  heir  to  heir  came  down, 
From  whence  some  heat  arose,  when  there  was 

doubt 
In  point  of  heirship ;  but  the  fire  went  out, 
Till  our  Attorney  had  the  art  to  raise 
The  dying  spark,  and  blow  it  to  a  blaze  : 
For  this  he  now  began  his  friends  to  treat ; 
His  way  to  starve  them  was  to  make  them  eat. 
And  drink  oblivious  draughts — ^to  his  applause, 
It  must  be  said,  he  never  starved  a  cause ; 
He  'd  roast  and  boil'd  upon  his  board  ;  the  boast 
Of  half  his  victims  was  his  boil'd  and  roast ; 
And  these  at  every  hour : — he  seldom  took 
Aside  his  client,  till  he  'd  praised  his  cook  ; 
Kor  to  an  office  led  him,  there  in  pain 
To  give  his  story  and  go  out  again  ; 
But  first,  the  brandy  and  the  chine  were  seen. 
And  then  the  business  came  by  starts  between. 

"  Well,  if  *t  is  so,  the  house  to  you  belongs ; 
*'  But  have  you  money  to  redress  these  wrongs  ? 
*'  Nay,  look  not  sad,  my  friend ;  if  you  're  correct, 
**  You  '11  find  the  friendship  that  you  'd  not  expect." 

If  right  the  man,  the  house  was  Swallow's  own ; 
If  wrong,  his  kindness  and  good-will  were  shown : 


«  Rogue  1 "  "  Villam  I "   "  Scoundrel  I "  cried  the 

losers  all : 
He  let  them  cry,  for  what  would  that  recall? 
At  length  he  left  us,  took  a  village  seat. 
And  like  a  vulture  look'd  abroad  for  meat ; 
The  Borough-booty,  give  it  all  its  praise, 
Had  only  served  the  appetite  to  raise  ; 
But  if  fh>m  simple  heirs  he  drew  their  land. 
He  might  a  noble  feast  at  will  command ; 
Still  he  proceeded  by  his  former  rules. 
His  bait,  their  pleasures,  when  he  fished  for  fools — 
Flagons  and  haunches  on  his  board  were  placed, 
And  subtle  avarice  look'd  like  thoughtless  waste : 
Most  of  his  friends,  though  youth  from  him  had  fled. 
Were  young,  were  minors,  of  their  sires  in  dread ; 
Or  those  whom  widow'd  mothers  kept  in  bounds, 
And  check'd  their  generous  rage  for  steeds  and 

hounds ; 
Or  such  as  travell'd  'cross  the  land  to  view 
A  Christian's  conflict  with  a  boxing  Jew  :  ^ 
Some  too  had  run  upon  Newmarket  heath 
With  so  much  speed  that  they  were  out  of  breath ; 
Others  had  tasted  claret,  till  they  now 
To  humbler  port  would  turn,  and  knew  not  how. 
All  these  for  favours  would  to  Swallow  run, 
Who  never  sought  their  thanks  for  aU  he  'd  done ; 
He  kindly  took  them  by  the  hand,  then  bow'd 
Politely  low,  and  thus  his  love  avow'd — 
(For  he  'd  a  way  that  many  judged  polite, 
A  cunning  dog — ^he  *d  fawn  before  he  'd  bite) — 

"  Observe,  my  friends,  the  frailty  of  our  race 
"  When  age  unmans  us — ^let  me  state  a  case : 
"  There 's  our  friend  Rupert — ^we  shall  soon  redress 
"  His  present  evil — drink  to  our  success — 
*'  I  flatter  not ;  but  did  you  ever  see 
"  Limbs  better  tum'd  ?  a  prettier  boy  than  he  ? 
"His  senses  all  acute,  his  passions  such 
"  As  nature  gave — she  never  does  too  much ; 
"  His  the  bold  wish  the  cup  of  joy  to  drain, 
"  And  strength  to  bear  it  without  qualm  or  pain. 

"  Now  view  his  father  as  he  dozing  lies, 
"  Whose  senses  wake  not  when  he  opes  his  eyes ; 
"  Who  slips  and  shuffles  when  he  means  to  walk, 
*'  And  lisps  and  gabbles  if  he  tries  to  talk ; 
"  Feeling  he 's  none — ^he  could  as  soon  destroy 
'*  The  earth  itself,  as  aught  it  holds  ei^oy ; 
'*  A  nurse  attends  him  to  lay  straight  his  limbs, 
"  Present  his  gruel,  and  respect  his  whims : 
"  Now  shall  this  dotard  fr^m  our  hero  hold 
"  His  lands  and  lordships  ?  Shall  he  hide  his  gold  ? 
**  That  which  he  cannot  use,  and  dare  not  show, 
"  And  will  not  give — ^why  longer  should  he  owe  ? 
"  Yet,  't  would  be  murder  should  we  snap  the  locks, 
"  And  take  the  thing  he  worships  from  the  box ; 
**  So  let  him  dote  and  dream :  but,  till  he  die, 
*'  Shall  not  our  generous  heir  receive  supply  ? 
"  For  ever  sitting  on  the  river's  brink  ? 
"  And  ever  thirsty,  shall  he  fear  to  drink  ? 
"  The  means  are  simple,  let  him  only  wish, 
"  Then  say  he 's  willing,  and  I  '11  fill  his  dish." 

They  all  applauded,  and  not  least  the  boy. 
Who  now  replied,  "  It  fiU'd  his  heart  with  joy 
"  To  find  he  needed  not  deliv'rance  crave 
"  Of  death,  or  wish  the  Justice  in  the  grave ; 

'  [The  boxing-match  between  Humphreys  and  the  Jew 
Mendoza  took  place  in  1788,  and  has  already  Deen  alluded  to, 
antCt  p.  133.] 
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**  Who,  while  he  ipent,  would  every  art  retain, 
"  Of  luring  home  the  scattered  gold  again ; 
"  Just  aa  a  fountain  gaily  spirts  and  plays 
**  With  what  returns  in  still  and  secret  ways." 

Short  was  the  dream  of  bliss ;  he  quickly  found, 
His  father's  acres  all  were  Swallow's  ground. 
Yet  to  those  arts  would  other  heroes  lend 
A  willing  ear,  and  Swallow  was  their  friend ; 
Ever  successftil,  some  began  to  think 
That  Satan  help'd  him  to  his  pen  and  ink ; 
And  shrewd  suspicions  ran  about  the  place, 
"  There  was  a  compact" — ^I  must  leave  the  case. 
But  of  the  parties,  had  the  fiend  been  one. 
The  business  could  not  have  been  speedier  done : 
Still  when  a  man  has  angled  day  and  night, 
The  siUiest  gudgeons  will  refuse  to  bite : 
So  Swallow  tried  no  more :  but  if  they  came 
To  seek  his  friendship,  that  remained  the  same : 
Thus  he  retired  in  peace,  and  some  would  say 
He  'd  balk'd  his  partner,  and  had  leam'd  to  pray. 
To  this  some  sealots  lent  an  ear,  and  sought 
How  Swallow  felt,  then  said  **  a  change  is  wrought" 
'T  was  true  there  wanted  all  the  signs  of  grace. 
But  there  were  strong  professions  in  their  place ; 
Then,  too,  the  less  that  men  frxun  him  expect, 
The  more  the  praise  to  the  converting  sect ; 
He  had  not  yet  subscribed  to  aU  their  creed, 
Nor  own'd  a  Call,  but  he  confessed  the  need : 
His  acquiescent  speech,  his  gracious  look. 
That  pure  attention,  when  the  brethren  spoke, 
Was  all  contrition, — he  had  felt  the  wound. 
And  with  confession  would  again  be  sound. 
True,  Swallow's  board  had  still  the  sumptuous 

treat; 
But  could  they  blame  ?  the  warmest  aealots  eat : 
He  drank —  't  was  needfrd  his  poor  nerves  to  brace ; 
He  swore —  *t  was  habit ;  he  was  grieved — ^"t  was 

grace: 
What  could  they  do  a  new-bom  seal  to  nurse  ? 
*'  His  wealth 's  undoubted — ^let  him  hold  our  purse ; 
**  He  '11  add  his  bounty,  and  the  house  we  '11  raise 
"  Hard  by  the  church,  and  gather  all  her  strays : 
"  We  '11  watch  her  sinners  as  they  home  retire, 
"  And  pluck  the  brands  ttam  the  devouring  fire." 

Alas  I  such  speech  was  but  an  empty  boast ; 
The  good  men  reckon'd,  but  without  their  host; 
Swallow,  delighted,  took  the  trusted  store. 
And  own'd  the  sum :  they  did  not  ask  for  more. 
Till  more  was  needed ;  when  they  oall'd  for  aid — 
And  had  it?-^No,  their  agent  was  afraid : 
*'  Could  he  but  know  to  whom  he  should  refrmd, 
*'  He  would  most  gladly  — nay,  he  'd  go  beyond ; 


•  l^'nMdMnoterorAxtker^thehoawt  butitorm  sadnu- 
pieioua  attorney,  and  abo  tlut  of  the  eanninf  and  onprin- 
dplad  Swallow,  are  admtnbly  drawn ;  but  in  the  latter  Mr. 
Crabbe  taket  eiira  to  throw  in  aome  nroamna  on  the  lealoti 
who  were  too  ready  to  elaim  him  as  a  oontot,  and  truat  him 
as  their  trMworer."— Jec<se(ic  Bevisw,] 

*  I  entertain  the  strongest,  because  the  most  reasonable 
hope,  that  no  liberal  practKioner  in  the  Law  will  be  offended 
br  the  notice  lalten  of  dishonoorable  and  cmfty  attsmeya. 
Tlie  increased  diflkolty  of  entering  into  the  profosrion  will 
in  time  render  it  much  mora  free  than  it  now  is,  from  those 
who  diwraoe  it :  at  present  such  persons  remain,  and  it  would 
not  be  dUBcolt  to  gtTe  instances  of  neglect,  eraelty,  oppras> 
sion,  and  chicanery;  nor  are  they  by  any  means  oonflned  to 
one  part  of  the  eoontry.  Quaclu  and  imposten  are  indeed 
(ta  every  protaslon,  ss  well  with  a  licence  aa  without  one. 
The  dumcter  and  aetions  of  Swallow  might  doubtless  be  con- 


*  But  when  such  numbers  daim'd,  when  some  were 

gone, 
**  And  others  going — ^he  must  hold  it  on ; 
**  The  Lord  would  help  them  " — ^Loud  their  anger 

grew. 
And  while  they  threaf  ning  from  his  door  withdrew, 
He  bow'd  politely  low,  and  bade  them  all  adieu,* 
But  lives  the  man  by  whom  such  deeds  are  done  ? 
Yes,  many  such — ^bnt  Swallow's  race  is  run ; 
His  name  is  lost, — for  though  his  sons  have  name. 
It  is  not  his,  they  all  escape  the  shame ; 
Nor  is  there  vestige  now  of  aU  he  had. 
His  means  are  wasted,  for  his  heir  was  mad : 
Still  we  of  Swallow  as  a  monster  speak, 
A  hard  bad  man,  who  prey'd  upon  the  weak.* 


LETTER  VII. 


FInirent  mnUi  letho  mala :  credola  vitam 
Spes  alit,  et  melius  eras  r<we  aemper  ait.-— TisvLLtrs. 

He  fell  to  Juffgle,  cant,  and  cheat 

For  as  those  fowls  that  live  in  water 

Are  never  wet,  he  did  but  smatier ; 

Whatever  he  labour'd  to  appear. 

His  nndetstanding  still  was  clear. 

A  paltry  wretch  he  had,  half-starved. 

That  him  in  place  of  sany  served.~-BuTi.xa*s  Huditrat, 


PROFESSIONS-PHYSIC. 

The  Worth  and  Excellence  of  the  tiue  Physician— Merit,  not 
the  sole  Canae  of  Success  Modes  of  advancing  Reputation 
—Motives  of  medical  Men  for  publishing  their  Works— 
The  great  Evil  of  Quackery— Pftaent  State  of  advertising 
Quae^— Their  Haiard— Some  Ikil,  and  why— Oausss  of 
Success  How  Men  of  nndetatandlng  are  prevailed  upon 
to  have  recourse  to  Empirics,  and  to  permit  their  Names  to 
be  advertised— Evils  of  Quackery :  to  nervous  Females :  to 
Youth  :  to  In&nt»— History  of  an  advertising  Empiric,  kc. 

Next,  to  a  graver  tribe  we  turn  our  view. 
And  yield  the  praise  to  worth  and  soienoe  due ; 
But  this  with  serious  words  and  sober  style. 
For  these  are  friends  with  whom  we  seldom  smile  :* 
Helpers  of  men  '  they  're  call'd,  and  we  oonfess 
Theirs  the  deep  study,  theirs  the  lucky  guess; 
We  own  that  numbers  join  with  care  and  skill, 
A  temperate  judgment,  a  devoted  will : 
Men  who  suppress  their  feelings,  but  who  feel 
The  painfiil  symptoms  they  ddight  to  heal ;  * 


trasted  by  the  deUneation  of  aa  able  and  upright  soUeitor ; 
but  this  letter  is  of  sufBcient  length,  and  such  peaons,  without 
question,  are  already  known  to  my  readers. 

I  [Original  editioa  :— 

FVom  Law  to  Physle,  steppfaw  at  our  ease. 

We  find  a  way  to  finish— by  degrees ; 

Forgive  the  quibble,  and  in  graver  style. 

We  11  sing  of  these  with  whom  we  seldom  smile.] 


t  OpiCwquepei< 

s  [**  I  feel  not  In  me  those  sordid  and  nndwistian  desires 
of  my  professian.  I  do  not  eeereilv  implore  and  wish  fcr 
plsgnes,  reioice  at  Ihmines,  revelve  epbemcridcu  wad 
almanacks  in  expectation  of  malignant  effects,  fktal  oei^ac- 


tions,  and  eclipses ;  I  rejoice  not  at  unwholesome  springs, 
nor  unseasonable  winten  i  my  prayer  goes  r^"*^  ^t--»—  .      j 


itbehuaband- 
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Patient  in  all  their  trials,  they  sustain 
The  starts  of  passion,  the  reproach  of  pain  ; 
With  hearts  affected,  but  urith  looks  serene, 
Intent  they  wait  through  all  the  solemn  scene ; 
Glad  if  a  hope  should  rise  from  nature's  strife, 
To  aid  their  skill  and  save  the  lingering  life ; 
But  this  must  virtue's  generous  effort  be, 
And  spring  from  nobler  motives  than  a  fee  : 
To  the  Physician  of  the  Soul,  and  these. 
Turn  the  distressed  for  safety,  hope,  and  ease.^ 

But  as  physicians  of  that  nobler  kind 
Have  their  warm  zealots,  and  their  sectaries  blind ; 
So  among  these  for  knowledge  most  renowned. 
Are  dreamers  strange,  and  stubborn  bigots  found : 
Some,  too,  admitted  to  this  honoured  name. 
Have,  without  learning,  found  a  way  to  fame ; 
And  some  by  learning — ^young  physicians  write, 
To  set  their  merit  in  the  fairest  light ; 
With  them  a  treatise  in  a  bait  that  draws 
Approving  voices — *t  is  to  gain  applause, 
And  to  exalt  them  in  the  public  view. 
More  than  a  life  of  worthy  toil  could  do. 
When  't  is  proposed  to  make  the  man  renowned. 
In  every  age,  convenient  doubts  abound  ; 
Convenient  themes  in  every  period  start, 
Which  he  may  treat  with  all  the  pomp  of  art  \ 
Curious  conjectures  he  may  always  miake. 
And  either  side  of  dubious  questions  take  ; 
He  may  a  system  broach,  or,  if  he  please, 
Start  new  opinions  of  an  old  disease : 
Or  may  some  simple  in  the  woodland  trace. 
And  be  its  patron,  till  it  runs  its  race  ; 
As  rustic  damsels  from  their  woods  are  won. 
And  live  in  splendour  till  their  race  be  run ; 
It  weighs  not  much  on  what  their  powers  be  shown, 
When  all  his  purpose  is  to  make  them  known. 

To  show  the  world  what  long  experience  gains, 
Requires  not  courage,  though  it  calls  for  pains ; 
But  at  life's  outset  to  inform  mankind, 
Is  a  bold  effort  of  a  valiant  mind.^ 

The  great  good  man,  for  noblest  cause  displays 
What  many  labours  taught,  and  many  days ; 


man*!.  I  dedre  every  thing  in  its  proper  wason,  that  neither 
nun  nor  the  times  be  out  of  temper.  Let  me  be  side  myself 
if  sometimes  the  mahdy  of  mv  patient  be  not  a  disease  to  me. 
I  desire  rather  to  core  his  inflrmities  than  my  own  necessi- 
ties :  where  1  do  him  no  good,  methinkj  it  is  no  honest  gain, 
thoogh  I  confess  it  to  be  the  worthy  saUry  of  oar  well- 
intended  endearoars ;  I  nm  not  only  ashamed,  but  heartily 
•orry,  that,  besides  death,  there  are  diseases  inenrable,  yet  not 
for  mine  own  saJce,  but  for  the  general  cause  and  sake  of  ho- 
manity,  whose  common  cause  I  apprehend  as  mine  own."— 
But  Thomas  Baowvi.] 

4  [**  I  esteem  it  the  office  of  a  phvsidan  not  only  to  restore 
health,  but  to  mitigate  pain  and  dolours ;  and  not  only  when 
such  mitigation  may  conduce  to  recovery,  but  when  it  may 
serve  to  make  a  fkir  and  easy  passage;  for  it  is  no  small 
felicity  which  Augustus  Csssar  was  wont  to  wish  to  himself, 
tliat  same  *eutlianasia;'  and  what  was  specially  noted  in  the 
death  of  Antoninus  Pins,  whose  death  was  after  the  fkshion 
and  semblance  of  a  kindly  and  pleasant  sleep.  So  it  is  writ- 
ten of  Epicurus,  that,  after  his  disease  was  judged  desperate, 
he  drowned  his  stomach  and  senses  with  a  large  drani;ht  and 
ingurgitation  of  wine  ;  whereupon  the  epigram  was  made : — 

*  Hinc  Stygias  ebrius  hansit  aquas.' 

He  was  not  sober  enough  to  taste  any  bitterness  of  the  Styrian 
water.  Ait  the  physicians,  contrariwise,  do  make  a  kind  of 
rimnle  religion  to  stay  with  the  patient  after  the  disease  is 
disclosed;  whereas,  in  my  jodsroent,  they  ought  both  to 
inquire  we  skill,  and  to  give  the  attendanees^  for  the  fk- 


These  sound  instruction  frt>m  experience  give. 
The  others  show  us  how  they  mean  to  live. 
That  they  have  genius,  and  they  hope  mankind 
Will  to  its  efforts  bo  no  longer  blind. 

There  are,  beside,  whom  powerful  friends  ad- 
vance, 
Whom  fashion  favours,  person,  patrons,  chance  : 
And  merit  sighs  to  see  a  fortune  made 
By  daring  rashness  or  by  dull  parade. 

But  these  are  trifling  evils ;  there  is  one 
Which  walks  uncheck'd,  and  triumphs  in  the  sun : 
There  was  a  time,  when  we  beheld  the  Quack, 
On  public  stage,  the  licensed  trade  attack  ; 
He  made  his  labour'd  speech  with  poor  parade, 
And  then  a  laughing  zany  lent  him  aid  : 
Smiling  we  pass'd  him,  but  we  felt  the  while 
Pity  so  much,  that  soon  we  ceased  to  smile  *, 
Assured  that  fluent  speech  and  flow'ry  vest 
Disguised  the  troubles  of  a  man  distrcss'd  ; — 

But  now  our  Quacks  are  gamesters,  and  they 
pUy 
With  craft  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray ; 
With  monstrous  promise  they  delude  the  mind. 
And  thrive  on  all  that  tortures  human-kind. 

Void  of  all  honour,  avaricious,  rash, 
The  daring  tribe  compound  their  boasted  trash— 
Tincture  or  syrup,  lotion,  drop  or  pill ; 
All  tempt  the  sick  to  trust  the  lying  bill;* 
And  twenty  names  of  cobblers  tum'd  to  squires, 
Aid  the  bold  language  of  these  blushless  liars. 
There  are  among  them  those  who  cannot  read. 
And  yet  they  'U  buy  a  patent,  and  succeed ; 
Will  dare  to  promise  dying  sufferers  aid. 
For  who,  when  dead,  can  threaten  or  upbraid  ? 
With  cruel  avarice  still  they  recommend 
More  draughts,  more  syrup,  to  the  journey's  end : 
"  I  feel  it  not;"—" Then  teke  it  every  hour:" 
"  It  makes  me  worse ;" — "  Why  then  it  shows  its 

power :" 
"  I  fear  to  die ;" — "  Let  not  your  spirits  sink, 
"  You  're     always   safe,    while  you  believe  and 
drink." 


cilitating  and  aHuaging  of  the  pains  and  agonies  of  death." — 
Bacok.J 

s  When  I  observe  that  the  young  and  less  experienced 
physician  will  write  rather  witn  a  view  of  making  himself 
known  than  to  investigate  and  publish  some  usenil  fkct,  I 
would  not  be  thought  to  extend  tnis  remsrk  to  all  the  publi- 
cations of  sueh  men.  I  could  point  out  a  work  containing 
experiments  the  most  Judicious,  and  conclusions  the  most 
interesting,  made  by  a  gentleman,  then  young,  which  would 
have  given  just  celebrity  to  a  man  after  long  practice.  The 
observation  is  nevertheless  true :  many  opinions  have  been 
adopted,  and  many  books  written,  not  that  the  theory  might 
be  well  defended,  but  that  a  young  physician  might  be  better 
known.  [The  gentleman  here  alluded  to  is  i>r.  Edmund 
Goodwyn.  He  was  assistant-surgeon  to  Mr.  Page  of  Wood- 
bridge  when  the  Poet  was  apprentice  there,  and  published, 
in  1788,  an  '  Experimental  Enquiry  into  tlie  Effects  of  Sub- 
mersion, Strangulation,  and  several  Kinds  of  noxious  Airs  on 
Living  Animals.*] 

*  [**  I  have  heard  of  a  porter,  who  serves  as  a  knight  of  the 
post  under  one  of  thMe  operators,  and,  though  he  was  never 
sick  in  his  life,  has  been  cured  of  all  tiie  diseases  in  the  dis- 
pensary. Tliese  are  the  men  whose  sagacity  has  invented 
elixirs  of  all  sorts,  pills,  and  lozenges,  and  Uke  it  as  an 
aflVont  if  you  come  to  tliem  before  you  are  dven  over  by 
everybody  else.  Their  medicines  are  inrallible,  and  never 
(kll  of  success— that  is,  of  enriching  the  doctor,  and  setting 
the  patient  effectually  at  resL"— Bishop  Pearck.] 
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Hot7  str&nge  to  add,  in  this  nefarious  trade, 
That  men  of  parts  are  dupes  by  dunces  made :  ^ 
That  creatures,  nature  meant  should  clean  our 

streets. 
Have  purchased  lands  and  mansions,  parks  and 

seats; 
Wretches  with  conscience  so  obtuse,  they  leave 
Their  untaught  sons  their  parents  to  deceive ; 
And  when  they  *Te  laid  upon  their  dying-bed. 
No  thought  of  murder  comes  into  their  head, 
Nor  one  revengeful  ghost  to  them  appears, 
To  fill  the  soul  with  penitential  fears. 

Tet  not  the  whole  of  this  imposing  train 
Their  gardens,  seats,  and  carriages  obtain ; 
Chiefly,  indeed,  they  to  the  robbers  fall, 
Who  are  most  fitted  to  disgrace  them  all : 
But  there  is  hazard — ^patents  must  be  bought. 
Venders  and  pufi'ers  for  the  poison  sought ; 
And  then  in  many  a  paper  through  the  year. 
Must  cures  and  cases,  oaths  and  proofs  appear ; 
Men  snatch'd  from  graves,  as  they  were  dropping 

in. 
Their    lungs    cough'd   up,  their    bones   pierced 

through  their  skin ; 
Their  liver  idl  one  schirrus,  and  the  frame 
PoisonM  with  evils  which  they  dare  not  name ; 
Men  who  spent  all  upon  physicians*  fees. 
Who  never  slept,  nor  had  a  moment's  ease, 
Are  now  as  roaches  sound,  and  all  as  brisk  as 

bees." 
If  the  sick  gudgeons  to  the  bait  attend. 
And  come  in  shoals,  the  angler  grains  his  end ; 
But  should  the  advertising  cash  be  spent, 
Ere  yet  the  town  has  due  attention  lent, 
Then  bursts  the  bubble,  and  the  hungry  cheat 
Pines  for  the  bread  he  ill  deserves  to  eat ; 
It  is  a  lottery,  and  he  shares  perhaps 
The  rich  man's  feast,  or  begs  the  pauper's  scraps. 


7  ["  There  U  hiurdly  a  man  in  the  woiid,  one  would  think, 
•o  iterant  as  not  to  know  that  the  ordinary  qnack-docton, 
who  pttblUh  their  great  abilities  in  little  brown  billets,  dis- 
tribnted  to  all  w)to  pass  by,  are  to  a  man  impostors  and  mur- 
derers. Yet  such  IS  tlie  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  the 
impudence  of  those  professors,  that  the  aflkir  still  goes  on, 
and  new  promises,  of  what  was  nerer  before  done,  are  made 
every  day.  What  aggravates  the  jest  is,  that  even  this  promise 
has  been  made  as  long  as  the  memory  of  man  can  trace  it,  vet 
nothing  performed,  and  yet  still  prevails.  As  I  was  paning 
along  to-day,  a  paper  given  into  my  hand,  by  a  fellow  without 
a  nose,  tells  us  as  foUows :— *  In  Kussel  Court,  over  against 
the  Cannon  Ball,  at  the  Surgeons'  Arms,  in  Dmry  Lane,  is 
lately  oome  flrom  his  travels  a  suiveon  who  hath  practised 
surgery  and  physic,  both  by  sea  and  land,  these  twenty-four 
years.  He  (by  the  blessing)  cures  the  yellow-Jaundice, 
scurvy,  dropsy,  surfeits,  long  sea- voyages,  campaigns,  lying- 
in,  &c..  as  some  people  that  has  been  Ume  these  thirty  years 
can  testify :  In  short,  he  cureth  all  diseases  incident  to  men, 
women,  or  children  P  If  a  man  could  be  so  indolent  as  to 
look  upon  this  havoc  of  the  human  species,  which  is  made  by 
vice  and  ignorance,  It  would  be  a  good  ridiculous  work  to 
comment  npon  the  declaration  of  this  acoomfJished  traveller. 
There  is  something  unaccountably  taking  among  the  vulgar 
in  those  who  oome  from  a  great  wav  off.  Ignorant  people  of 
quality,  as  many  there  are  of  such,  aote  excessively  that  way. 
The  i^oranta  of  lower  order,  who  eannot,  like  the  upper 
ones,  De  profUse  of  their  money  to  those  recommendea  by 
coming  from  a  distance,  are  no  less  complaisant  than  the 
others ;  for  they  venture  their  lives  from  the  same  admiration. 
Rut  the  art  of  manaxlng  mankind  is  only  to  make  them  stare 
a  little,  to  keep  up  their  astonishment,  to  let  nothing  be 
fiunillar  to  them,  but  ever  to  have  something  In  their  deeve, 
in  which  they  must  think  you  are  deeper  than  they  axe. 
There  is  a  doctor  In  Mann  AUey,  near  Wapping,  who  sets  up 


From  powerful  causes  spring  th'  empiric's  gains, 
Man's  love  of  life,  his  weakness,  and  his  pains ; 
These  first  induce  him  the  vile  trash  to  try. 
Then  lend  his  name,  that  other  men  may  buy : 
This  love  of  life,  which  in  our  nature  rules. 
To  vile  imposture  makes  us  dupes  and  tools ;  * 
Then  pain  compels  th'  impatient  soul  to  seize 
On  promised  hopes  of  instantaneous  ease ; 
And  weakness  too  with  every  wish  complies. 
Worn  out  and  won  by  importunities. 

Troubled  with  something  in  your  bile  or  blood, 
You  think  your  doctor  does  you  little  good ; 
And  grown  impatient,  you  require  in  haste 
The  nervous  cordial,  nor  dislike  the  taste ; 
It  comforts,  heals,  and  strengthens ;  nay,  you  think 
It  makes  you  better  every  time  you  drink ; 
"  Then  lend  your  name " — ^you  're  loth,  but  yet 

confess 
Its  powers  are  great,  and  so  you  acquiesce : 
Yet  think  a  moment,  ere  your  name  you  lend. 
With  whose 't  is  placed,  and  what  you  recommend ; 
Who  tipples  brandy  will  some  comfort  feel, 
But  will  he  to  the  med'cine  set  his  seal  ? 
Wait,  and  you  'U  find  the  cordial  you  admire 
Has  added  fuel  to  your  fever's  fire : 
Say,  should  a  robber  chance  your  purse  to  spare, 
Would  you  the  honour  of  the  man  declare  ? 
Would  you  assist  his  purpose  ?  swell  his  crime  ? 
Besides,  he  might  not  spare  a  second  time. 

Gomp^ion  sometimes  sets  the  fatal  sign. 
The  man  was  poor,  and  humbly  begg'd  a  line ; 
Else  how  should  noble  names  and  titles  back 
The  spreading  praise  of  some  advent'rous  quack  ? 
But  he  the  moment  watches,  and  entreats 
Your  honour's  name,  —  your   honour  joins   the 

cheats; 
You  judged  the  med'cine  harmless,  and  you  lent 
What  help  you  could,  and  with  the  best  intent ; 


for  curing  cataracts,  npon  the  credit  of  having,  as  his  bill  aels 
forth,  lost  an  eye  in  the  emperor's  service.  His  patients 
come  in  upon  this,  and  he  shows  the  muster-roll,  whleh  con- 
firms that  ne  was  in  his  Imperial  Mi^estv's  troops ;  and  he 
puts  out  their  eyes  with  great  success.  Who  would  briieve 
that  a  man  should  be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of  bursten 
children,  by  dedaring  that  his  fkther  and  srandflither  were 
both  bursten  ?  Yet  Qiarles  Ingolston,  next  door  to  the  Harp, 
in  Barbican,  has  made  a  pretty  penny  by  thb  operation.**— 
Stxblb.] 

*  [In  an  admirable  section  of  the  *  Miseries  of  Human  Llf<%* 
a  patient,  now  quite  recovered,  is  made  to  describe  himself  as 
having  been,  before  he  met  with  his  (kvourite  doctor,  **an 
ulcer  rather  liian  a  man."] 

*  [**  There  would  be  no  end  of  enumerating  tfie  several 
imaginary  perfections,  and  unaccountable  artiOoes,  by  which 
this  tribe  of  men  ensnare  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  gain 
crowds  of  admiren.  I  have  seen  the  whole  front  of  a  mounte- 
bank's stage,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  faced  with  patents, 
certificates,  medals,  and  great  seals,  by  which  the  several 
princes  of  Europe  have  testified  their  particular  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  doctor.  Everv  great  man  with  a  sounding 
title  has  been  his  patient.  I  believe  I  have  seen  twenty 
mountebanks  that  have  given  physic  to  the  Csar  of  Muscovy. 
The  great  Dnke  of  Tuseanv  escapes  no  better.  The  Elector 
of  Brandenburgh  was  likewise  a  very  good  patient.  The  great 
condescension  of  the  doctor  draws  upon  him  much  good-will 
from  his  audience ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but,  if  any  one  of 
them  be  troubled  with  an  aching  tooth,  his  ambition  will 
prompt  him  to  get  it  drawn  by  a  person  who  has  had  as 
many  princes,  kings,  and  emperors  under  his  haoda.**— 
Addison.] 
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But  can  it  please  yon,  thus  to  league  with  all 
Whom  he  can  beg  or  bribe  to  swell  the  scrawl  ? 
Would  you  these  wrappers  with  your  name  adorn, 
Which  hold  the  poison  for  the  yet  unborn  ? 

No  class  escapes  them — ^firom  the  poor  man's  pay, 
The  nostrum  takes  no  trifling  part  away : 
See !  those  square  patent  bottles  from  the  shop, 
Now  decoration  to  the  cupboard's  top  ; 
And  there  a  favourite  hoard  you'll  find  within, 
Companions  meet !  the  julep  and  the  gin. 

Time  too  with  cash  is  wasted ;  't  is  the  fate 
Of  real  helpers  to  be  call'd  too  late ; 
This  find  the  sick,  when  (time  and  patience  gone) 
Death  with  a  tenfold  terror  hurries  on. 

Suppose  the  case  surpasses  human  skill. 
There  comes  a  quack  to  flatter  weakness  still  \ 
What  greater  evil  can  a  flatterer  do, 
Than  from  himself  to  take  the  sufferer's  yiew  ? 
To  turn  from  sacred  thoughts  his  reasoning  powers, 
And  rob  a  sinner  of  his  dying  hours  ? 
Yet  this  they  dare,  and  craving  to  the  last, 
In  hope's  strong  bondage  hold  their  victim  flut : 
For  soul  or  body  no  concern  have  they, 
All  their  inquiry,  *'  Can  the  patient  pay  ? 
**  And  will  he  swallow  draughts  until  his  dying 
day?" 

Observe  what  iUs  to  nervous  females  flow. 
When  the  heart  flutters,  and  the  pulse  is  low ; 
If  once  induced  these  cordial  sips  to  try. 
All  feel  the  ease,  and  few  the  danger  fly ; 
For,  while  obtain'd,  of  drams  they  've  aU  the  force, 
And  when  denied,  then  drams  are  the  resource. 

Nor  these  the  only  evils — ^there  are  those 
Who  for  the  troubled  mind  prepare  repose ; 
They  write :  the  young  are  tenderly  address'd, 
Much  danger  hinted,  much  concern  express'd  ; 
They  dwell  on  freedoms  lads  are  prone  to  take. 
Which  makes  the  doctor  tremble  for  their  sake ; 
StiU  if  the  youthfUl  patient  wiU  but  trust 
In  one  so  kind,  so  pitiful,  and  just ; 
If  he  will  take  the  tonic  all  the  time, 
And  hold  but  moderate  intercourse  with  crime ; 
The  sage  will  gravely  give  his  honest  word, 
That  strength  and  spirits  shall  be  both  restored ; 
In  plainer  English — ^if  you  mean  to  sin, 
Fly  to  the  drops,  and  instantly  begin. 

Who  would  not  lend  a  sympathising  sigh^ 
To  hear  yon  infant's  pity-moving  cry  ? 
That  feeble  sob,  unlike  the  new-bom  note, 
Which  came  with  vigour  frx>m  the  op'ning  throat ; 
When  air  and  light  first  msh'd  on  lungs  and  eyes. 
And  there  was  life  and  spirit  in  the  cries ; 
Now  an  abortive,  fSidnt  attempt  to  weep, 
Is  all  we  hear ;  sensation  is  asleep : 
The  boy  was  healthy,  and  at  first  express'd 
His  feelings  loudly  when  he  fail'd  to  rest ; 
When  cramm'd  with  food,  and  tighten'd  every  limb. 
To  cry  aloud,  was  what  pertain'd  to  him ; 
Then  the  good  nurse,  (who,  had  she  borne  a  brain. 
Had  sought  the  cause  that  made  her  babe  complain,) 
Has  all  her  efforts,  loving  soul !  applied 
To  set  the  cry,  and  not  ^e  cause,  aside ; 


1'  An  empiric  who  JUrnnMhad  at  the  same  time  with  thia 
great  man. 

"  [«*  So  great  are  the  dUBenltfes  of  tracing  out  the  hidden 
eaoaea  of  the  evils  to  which  the  frame  of  man  is  sahject,  that 


She  gave  her  powerfrd  sweet  without  remorse. 
The  sleeping  cordial — she  had  tried  its  force, 
Bepeating  oft :  the  infant,  freed  frt>m  pain, 
Rejected  food,  but  took  the  dose  again. 
Sinking  to  sleep ;  while  she  her  joy  express'd. 
That  her  dear  charge  could   sweetly  take    his 

rest: 
Soon  may  she  spare  her  cordial ;  not  a  doubt 
Bemains,  but  quickly  he  will  rest  without. 

This  moves  our  grief  and  pity,  and  we  sigh 
To  think  what  numbers  from  these  causes  die ; 
But  what  contempt  and  anger  should  we  show, 
Did  we  the  lives  of  these  impostors  know  I 

Ere  for  the  world's  I  left  Uie  cares  of  school, 
One  I  remember  who  assumed  the  fool ; 
A  part  well  suited — ^when  the  idler  boys 
Would  shout  around  him,  and  he  loved  the  noise ; 
They  called  him  Neddy ;— Neddy  had  the  art 
To  play  with  skill  his  ignominious  part ; 
When  he  his  trifles  would  for  sale  display. 
And  act  the  mimic  for  a  schoolboy's  pay. 
For  many  years  he  plied  his  humble  trade. 
And  used  his  tricks  and  talents  to  persuade ; 
The  fellow  barely  read,  but  chanced  to  look 
Among  the  fragments  of  a  tatter'd  book ; 
Where,  after  many  efforts  made  to  spell 
One  puzzling  word,  he  found  it  oxymel ; 
A  potent  thing,  'twas  said  to  cure  the  ills 
Of  ailing  lungs-— the  oxpnel  of  squills: 
Squills  he  procured,  but  found  the  bitter  strong 
And  most  unpleasant ;  none  would  take  it  long ; 
But  the  pure  acid  and  the  sweet  would  make 
A  med'cine  numbers  would  for  pleasure  take. 

There  was  a  fellow  near,  an  artful  knave. 
Who  knew  the  plan,  and  much  assistance  gave ; 
He  wrote  the  puffs,  and  every  talent  plied 
To  make  it  sell :  it  sold,  and  then  he  died. 

Now  all  the  profit  fell  to  Ned's  control, 
And  Pride  and  Avarice  quarrell'd  for  his  soul ; 
When  mighty  profits  by  the  trash  were  made, 
Pride  built  a  palace,  Avarice  groan'd  and  paid  ; 
Pride  placed  the  signs  of  grandeur  all  about, 
And  Avarice  barr'd  his  friends  and  children  out. 

Now  see  him  Doctor  I  yes,  the  idle  fool, 
The  butt,  the  robber  of  the  lads  at  school ; 
Who  then  knew  nothing,  nothing  since  acquired, 
Became  a  doctor,  honour'd  and  admired ; 
His  dress,  his  fh>wn,  his  dignity  were  such, 
Some  who  had  known  him  thought  his  knowledge 

much; 
Nay,  men  of  skill,  of  apprehension  quick. 
Spite  of  their  knowledge,  trusted  him  when  sick ; 
Though  he  could  neither  reason,  write,  nor  spell. 
They  yet  had  hope  his  trash  would  make  them  well ; 
And  while  they  scom'd  his  parts,  they  took  his 

oxymel. 
Oh !  when  his  nerves  had  once  received  a  shock. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  might  have  gone  to  Bock :'® 
Hence  impositions  of  the  grossest  kind, 
Hence  thought  is  feeble,  understanding  bUnd  ; 
Hence  sums  enormous  by  those  cheats  are  made. 
And  deaths  unnumber'd  by  their  dreadful  trade.  ^^ 


the  moat  candid  of  the  profession  have  ever  allowed  and 
lamented  how  anavoidably  Uieyare  in  the  dark.  So  tliat  the 
best  medicines,  administered  by  the  wisest  heads,  sliall  often 
do  the  mischief  th^y  were  intended  to  prevent.  These  are 
misfortones  to  which  we  are  aubject  in  this  state  of  darlcneas ; 
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Alas  I  in  vain  is  my  contempt  express'd, 
To  stronger  passions  ore  their  words  address'd  ; 
To  pain,  to  fear,  to  terror  their  appeal, 
To  those  who,  weakly  reasoning,  strongly  feel. 
What  then  our  hopes  ? — ^perhaps  there  may  hy 

law 
Be  method  found,  these  pests  to  curb  and  awe  \ 
Yet  in  this  land  of  freedom  law  is  slack 
With  any  being  to  commence  attack ; 
Then  let  us  trust  to  science — there  are  those 
Who  can  their  falsehoods  and  their  frauds  disclose, 
All  their  vile  trash  detect,  and  their  low  tricks 

expose ; 
Perhaps  their  numbers  may  in  time  confound 
Their   arts  —  as   scorpions  give  themselves    the 

wound : 
For  when  these  curers  dwell  in  every  place, 
While  of  the  cured  we  not  a  man  can  trace. 
Strong  truth  may  then  the  public  mind  persuade, 
And  spoil  the  fruits  of  this  nefarious  trade. 


LETTER  VIII. 


Non  poMidentem  malta  vocaveris 
Recte  befttom :  rectius  occupat 
Nomen  Beati,  qui  Deorum 
Muneribos  aapienter  uti, 
Duramque  callet  pauperiem  pati. 

Hob.  Ub.iv.  Oii0  9.i 

Non  propter  vitam  fkciunt  patrimonia  quidam, 
Sed  vitio  ceeci  propter  patrimonia  vivunt. 

JUVXNAL,  Sat.  12.* 


TRADES. 

No  extensive  maniifiictories  in  the  Borough ;  yet  oomtderable 
Fcntanea  made  there— 111  Judgment  of  P^nta  in  disposing 
of  their  Sona— The  beat  educated  not  Hie  moat  likely  to 
succeed — Instance — Want  of  Success  compensated  by  the 
lenient  Power  of  some  ATocations— the  Naturalist— The 
Weaver  an  Entomologist,  &c.— A  Prize  Flower— Story  of 
Walter  and  William. 

Of  manufactures,  trade,  inventions  rare, 
Steam-towers  and  looms,  you  'd  know  our  Borough's 

share — 
*  T  is  small :  we  boast  not  these  rich  subjects  here, 
Who  hazard  thrice  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year ; 
We  've  no  huge  buildings,  where  incessant  noise 
Is  made  by  springs  and  sphidies,  girls  and  boys ; 
Where,  'mid  such  thundering  sounds,  the  maiden's 

song 
Is  "  Harmony  in  Uproar"  '  all  day  long. 


but  when  men  without  skill,  without  edneaUon,  without 
knowledge  either  of  the  distemper,  or  even  of  what  they  sell, 
make  merchandise  of  the  miserable,  and,  from  a  dishonest 
principle,  trifle  with  the  pains  of  the  unfortunate,— too  often 
with  their  Uvea,  and  from  the  mere  motive  of  a  dishonest 
nin,-«yery  such  instance  of  a  person  bereft  of  life  by  the 
hand  of  ignorance  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  a 
morder."— Stibki.]  ^ 

1  ["  Not  he,  of  wealth  Immense  poaseas'd. 
Tasteless  who  piles  his  massy  gold. 
Among  the  number  of  the  blest 
Should  have  his  glorious  name  enxoU'd. 


Still  common  minds  with  us  in  common  trade, 
Have  gain'd  more  wealth  than  ever  student  made ; 
And  yet  a  merchant,  when  he  gives  his  son 
His  college-learning,  thinks  his  duty  done  ; 
A  way  to  wealth  he  leaves  his  boy  to  find, 
Just  when  he 's  made  for  the  discovery  blind. 

Jones  and  his  wife  perceived  their  elder  boy 
Took  to  his  learning,  and  it  gave  them  joy ; 
This  they  encouraged,  and  were  bless'd  to  see 
Their  son  a  fellow  with  a  high  degree ; 
A  living  fell,  he  married,  and  his  sire 
Declared  't  was  all  a  father  could  require ; 
Children  then  bless'd  them,  and  when  letters  came, 
The  parents  proudly  told  each  grandchild's  name. 

Meantime    the    sons  at  home  In '  trade  were 
placed. 
Money  their  object — just  the  father's  taste ; 
Saving  be  lived  and  long,  and  when  he  died, 
He  gave  them  all  his  fortune  to  divide  : 
'*  Martin,"  said  he,  "  at  vast  expense  was  taught ; 
"  He  gain'd  his  wish,  and  has  the  ease  he  sought." 

Thus  the  good  priest  (the  Christian  scholar  I) 
finds 
What  estimate  is  made  by  vulgar  minds ; 
He  sees  his  brothers,  who  had  every  gift 
Of  thriving,  now  assisted  in  their  thrift ; 
While  he  whom  learning,  habits,  all  prevent, 
Is  largely  mulct  for  each  impediment. 

Yet  let  us  own  that  Trade  has  much  of  chance, 
Not  all  the  carefiil  by  their  care  advance ; 
With  the  same  parts  and  prospects,  one  a  seat 
Bidlds  for  himself;  one  finds  it  in  the  Fleet. 
Then  to  the  wealthy  you  will  see  denied 
Comforts  and  joys  that  with  the  poor  abide : 
There  are  who   labour  through  the   year,  and 

yet 
No  more  have  gain'd  than — not  to  be  in  debt : 
Who  still  maintain  the  same  laborious  course, 
Tet   pleasure    hails    them  firom  some  fisvourite 

source; 
And  health,  amusements,  children,  wife,  or  friend, 
With  life's  dull  views  their  consolations  blend. 

Nor  these  alone  possess  the  lenient  power 
Of  soothing  life  in  the  desponding  hour ; 
Some  fftvourite  studies,  some  delightful  care, 
The  mind  with  trouble  and  distresses  share ; 
And  by  a  coin,  a  flower,  a  verse,  a  boat, 
The  stagnant  spirits  have  been  set  afloat ; 
They  pleased  at  first,  and  then  the  habit  grew, 
Till  the  fond  heart  no  higher  pleasure  knew ; 
Till,  from  all  cares  and  other  comforts  freed, 
Th*  important  nothing  took  in  life  the  lead. 

With  aU  his  phlegm,  it  broke  a  Dutchman's 
heart. 
At  a  vast  price,  with  one  loved  root  to  part ;  * 


He  better  claims  the  glorious  name,  who  knows 
With  wisdom  to  ei\}oy  what  Heaven  bestows.'* 

FftANcn.] 

<  [**  Few  gain  to  live,  Corrinns,  few  or  none. 
But,  blind  %rith  avarice,  live  to  gain  alone.'* 

OirrosD.] 

*  The  title  of  a  short  piece  of  humour,  by  Aibothnot. 

*  The  tulip  mania  prevailed,  in  1637,  to  such  an  extaat  in 
Holland,  that  a  single  root  hss  been  sold  for  Ave  thousand 
florina,  together  with  a  new  carriage,  two  grey  hones,  and  a 
complete  hameaa.     The  tulips,  however,  were  seldoaa  d»> 
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And  toys  like  these  fill  many  a  British  mind, 
Although  their  hearts  are  found  of  firmer  kind. 

Oft  have  I  smiled  the  happy  pride  to  see 
Of  humble  tradesmen,  in  their  evening  glee  ; 
When  of  some  pleasing  fancied  good  possess'd, 
Each  grew  alert,  was  busy,  and  was  bless'd : 
Whether  the  call-bird  yield  the  hour's  delight,^ 
Or,  magnified  in  microscope,  the  mite ; 
Or  whether  tumblers,  croppers,  carriers  seize 
The  gentle  mind,  they  rule  it  and  they  please. 

There  is  my  fiidend  the  Weaver ;  strong  desires 
Reign  in  his  breast ;  't  is  beauty  he  admires : 
See !  to  the  shady  grove  he  wings  his  way. 
And  feels  in  hope  the  raptures  of  the  day — 
Eager  he  looks :  and  soon,  to  glad  his  eyes, 
From  the  sweet  bower,  by  nature  form'd,  arise 
Bright    troops  of   virgin  moths  and  fresh-bom 

butterflies ; 
Who  broke  that  morning  from  their  half-year's 

sleep, 
To  fly  o*er  flowers  where  they  were  wont  to  creep. 

Above  the  sovereign  oak,  a  sovereign  skims, 
The  purple  Emp*ror,  strong  in  wing  and  limbs  : 
There  fair  Camilla  takes  her  flight  serene, 
Adonis  blue,  and  Paphia  silver-queen ; 
With  every  filmy  fly  frt>m  mead  or  bower. 
And    hungry  Sphinx  who  threads  the  honey'd 

flower ; 
She  o'er  the  Larkspur's  bed,  where  sweets  abound. 
Views  ev'ry  bell,  and  hums  th*  approving  sound ; 
Poised  on  her  busy  plumes,  with  feeling  nice 
She  draws  from  every  flower,  nor  tries  a  floret 

twice. 
He  fears  no  bailifTs  wrath,  no  baron's  blame, 
His  is  untax'd  and  undisputed  game : 
Nor  less  the  place  of  curious  plant  he  knows  ;  * 
He  both  his  Flora  and  his  Fauna  shows : 
For  him  is  blooming  in  its  rich  array 
The  glorious  flower  which  bore  the  palm  away ; 
In  vain  a  rival  tried  his  utmost  art, 
His  was  the  prize,  and  joy  o'erflow'd  his  heart. 
**  This,  this !    is  beauty ;   cast,   I    pray,    your 

eyes 
<<  On  this  my  glory  I  see  the  grace  !  the  size  I 
**  Was  ever  stem  so  tall,  so  stout,  so  strong, 
**  Exact  in  breadth,  in  just  proportion  long  I 
*'  These  brilliant  hues  are  all  distinct  and  clean, 
'*  No  kindred  tint,  no  blending  streaks  between : 
**  This  in  no  shaded,  run-off,'  pin-eyed  ^  thing ; 
'^  A  king  of  flowerg,  a  flower  for  England's  king : 


liverad.  A  nobleman  beapoke  of  a  merchant  a  talip  root,  to 
be  delivered  in  »ix  months,  at  the  price  of  a  tbouaand  florins. 
Doring  these  six  months  the  price  of  that  species  of  tulip 
most  have  risen  or  Ibllen,  or  reimained  as  it  was.  But  instead 
of  demanding  his  tulip  tnen,  he  paid  or  received  the  diflTer- 
ence  of  price.  This  ringular  species  of  gaming  could,  from 
its  nature,  onlv  go  to  a  limited  extent ;  the  value  of  talip 
roots  began  to  fall.  The  sellers  were  then  anxious  to  deliver 
the  roots  in  natura,  bat  the  buyers  would  not  receive  them. 
The  oonaequence  was,  that  tulips  fell  very  speedily  to  their 
intrinsic  value,  and  the  gambling  was  at  an  end. 

^  Different  birds  require  different  sorts  of  calls ;  bat  they 
are  mostly  composed  of  a  pipe  or  reed,  with  a  little  leathern 
parse  or  bag,  somewhat  in  theibrm  of  a  bellows,  which,  by  the 
motion  given  thereto,  yields  a  noise  like  that  of  the  species 
of  bird  to  be  taken. 

6  In  botanical  language  *'  tJu  habitat^  the  favourite  soil  or 
sitoatioa  of  the  nune  searee  species. 


"  I  own  my  pride,  and  thank  the  favouring  star 
"  Which  shed  such  beauty  on  my  fair  Bizarre."  • 

Thus  may  the  poor  the  cheap  indulgence  seize, 
While  the  most  wealthy  pine  and  pray  for  ease ; 
Content  not  always  waits  upon  success. 
And  more  may  he  enjoy  who  profits  less. 

Walter  and  William  took  (their  father  dead) 
Jointly  the  trade  to  which  they  both  were  bred  ; 
When  fix'd,  they  married,  and  they  quickly  found 
With  due  success  their  honest  labours  crown'd  : 
Few  were  their  losses,  but  although  a  few, 
Walter  was  vex'd,  and  somewhat  peevish  grew : 
"  You  put  your  trust  in  every  pleading  fool,'* 
Said  he  to  William,  and  grew  strange  and  cool. 
"  Brother,  forbear,"  he  answei^d ;  "  take  your  due, 
"  Nor  let  my  lack  of  caution  injure  you : " 
Half  friends  they  parted, — ^better  so  to  close. 
Than  longer  wait  to  part  entirely  foes. 

Walter  had  knowledge,  prudence,  jealotis  care  ; 
He  let  no  idle  views  his  bosom  share ; 
He  never  thought  nor  felt  for  other  men — 
'*  Let  one  mind  one,  and  all  are  minded  then." 
Friends  he  respected,  and  believed  them  just, 
But  they  were  men,  and  he  would  no  man  trust ; 
He  tried  and  watch'd  his  people  day  and  night, — 
llie  good  it  harm'd  not ;  for  the  bad  't  was  right : 
He  could  their  humours  bear,  nay  disrespect, 
But  he  could  yield  no  pardon  to  neglect ; 
That  all  about  him  were  of  him  afraid, 
"  Was  right,"  he  said — "  so  should  we  be  obey'd." 

These  merchant-maxims,  much  good  fortune  too. 
And  ever  keeping  one  grand  point  in  view, 
To  vast  amount  his  once  small  portion  drew. 

William  was  kind  and  easy ;  he  complied 
With  all  requests,  or  grieved  when  he  denied ; 
To  please  his  wife  he  made  a  costly  trip, 
To  please  his  child  he  let  a  bargain  slip ; 
Prone  to  compassion,  mild  with  the  distress'd, 
He  bore  with  all  who  poverty  profess'd. 
And  some  would  he  assist,  nor  one  would  he  arrest. 
He  had  some  loss  at  sea,  bad  debts  at  land. 
His  clerk  absconded  with  some  bills  in  hand. 
And  plans  so  often  fail'd,  that  he  no  longer  plann'd. 
To  a  small  house  (his  brother's)  he  withdrew, 
At  easy  rent — ^the  man  was  not  a  Jew ; 
And  there  his  losses  and  his  cares  he  bore, 
Nor  found  that  want  of  wealth  could  make  him 
'  poor. 

No,  he  in  f&ct  was  rich ;  nor  could  he  move, 
But  he  was  follow'd  by  the  looks  of  love ; 


7  This,  it  mast  be  acknowledged,  is  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Thomson,  and  I  believe  of  some  other  poieta,  who,  in  de- 
scribing the  varying  hues  of  our  most  beautifhl  flowers,  have 
considoed  them  as  lost  and  blended  with  each  other  ;  whereas 
their  beauty,  in  the  eye  of  a  florist  (and,  I  conceive,  in  that 
of  the  uninitiated  also),  depends  upon  the  distinctness  of 
their  oolours;  the  stronger  the  bounding  line,  and  the  less 
they  break  into  the  neiglibooring  tint,  so  much  the  richer 
and  more  valu^Ie  is  the  flower  esteemed. 


B  An  anrieula,  or  any  other  single  flower,  b  so  called  when 
the  stigma  (the  part  wliicli  arises  from  the  seed-vessel)  is 
protruded  beyond  the  tube  of  the  flower,  and  becomes 
visible. 


*  This  word,  so  Ikr  as  it  relates  to  flowers,  means  those 
variegated  with  three  or  more  colours  Irregularly  and  inde- 
terminately. 
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All  he  had  suffered,  every  fonner  grief, 
Made  those  around  more  studious  in  relief; 
He  saw  a  cheerful  smile  in  every  face, 
And  lost  all  thoughts  of  error  and  disgrace. 
Pleasant  it  was  to  see  them  in  their  waUc 
Round  their  small  garden,  and  to  hear  them  talk ; 
Free  are  their  children,  but  their  love  refrains 
From  all  offence — ^none  murmurs,  none  complains ; 
Whether  a  book  amused  them,  speech  or  play. 
Their  looks  were  lively,  and  their  hearts  were  gay ; 
There  no  forced  efforts  for  delight  were  made, 
Joy  came  with  prudence,  and  without  parade ; 
Their  common  comforts  they  had  all  in  view. 
Light  were  their  troubles,  and  their  wishes  few : 
Thrift  made  them  easy  for  the  coming  day. 
Religion  took  the  dread  of  death  away ; 
A  cheerful  spirit  still  ensured  content, 
And  love  smiled  round  them  wheresoe'er  they 
went. 
Walter,  meantime,  with  all  his  wealth's  increase, 
Grain'd  many  points,  but  could  not  purchase  peace ; 
When  he  withdrew  from  business  for  an  hour. 
Some  fled  his  presence,  all  confess'd  his  power ; 
He  sought  affection,  but  received  instead 
Fear  undisguised,  and  love-repelling  dread ; 
He  looked  around    him — "  Harriet,    dost    thou 

love?" 
"  I  do  my  duty,"  said  the  timid  dove ; 
**  Good  Ueav'n,  your  duty !  prithee,  tell  me  now — 
"  To  love  and  honour — was  not  that  your  vow  ? 
'*  Come,  my  good  Harriet,  I  would  gladly  seek 
'*  Tour  inmost  thought — ^Why  cant  the  woman 

speak? 
'*  Have  you  not  all  things?"— <<  Sir,  do  I  com- 
plain?"— 
"  No,  that 's  my  part,  which  I  perform  in  vain ; 
"  I  want  a  simple  answer,  and  direct-* 
"  But  you  evade ;  yes  I  H  is  as  I  suspect. 
"  Come  then,  my  children  I    Watt  I    upon  your 

knees 
"  Vow  that  you  love  me." — ^**  Yes,  sir,  if  you 

please." 
**  Again  I  By  HeaVn,  it  mads  me ;  I  require 
**  Love,  and  they'll  do  whatever  I  desire : 
"  Thus  too  my  people  shun  me ;  I  would  spend 
"  A  thousand  pounds  to  get  a  single  friend ; 
"  I  would  be  happy — ^I  have  means  to  pay 
"  For  love  and  friendship,  and  you  run  away : 
"  Ungrateful  creatures !  why,  you  seem  to  dread 
"  My  very  looks ;  I  know  you  wish  me  dead. 
**  Come  hither,  Nancy  I  you  must  hold  me  dear ; 
"  Hither,  I  say  ;  why  I  what  have  you  to  fear? 
"  Tou  see  I  *m  gentle — Come,  you  trifler,  come : 
"  My  God  1  she  trembles  I — ^Idiot,  leave  the  room ! 
**  Madam !  your  children  hate  me ;  I  suppose 
"  They  know  their  cue ;  you  make  them  all  my 

foes: 
'*  I  *ve  not  a  friend  in  all  the  world — not  one ; 
"  I  *d  be  a  bankrupt  sooner ;  nay,  't  is  done ; 
"  In  every  better  hope  of  life  I  fail, 
'^  Tou  're  all  tormentors,  and  my  house  a  jail. 


1 9  If  I  have  In  this  letter  pndaed  the  good-hamoor  of  a  mtn 
confetMdly  too  InattentiTe  to  bminen,  and  if,  in  the  one  on 
AMtrBKMKKT*,  I  hftve  written  eonKnTbat  nreastiealljr  of  '*the 
brick'floored  parlour  which  the  butcher  lets,"  be  credit  ffiren 
to  me.  that.  In  the  one  caw»  I  had  no  Intention  to  apotoyiae 
for  idleneai,  nor  any  design  in  the  odier  to  treat  with  con- 


''  Out  of  my  sight !     I  'U  sit  and  make  my  will— 
''  What,  glad  to  go?  stay,  devils,  and  be  still; 
"  T  is  to  your  Uncle's  cot  you  wish  to  run, 
'*  To  learn  to  live  at  ease  and  be  undone ; 
.**  Him  you  can  love,  who  lost  his  whole  estate, 
"  And  I,  who  gain  you  fortunes,  have  your  hate ; 
"  'T  is  in  my  absence,  you  yourselves  enjoy  : 
"  Tom  I  are  you  glad  to  lose  me  ?  tell  me,  boy : 
'*  Yes  I  does  he  answer  ? — Tes !  upon  my  soul ; 
"  No  awe,  no  fear,  no  duty,  no  control ! 
*'  Away  I  away  I  ten  thousand  devils  seize 
'*  All  I  possess,  and  plunder  where  they  please  I 
"  What 's  wealth  to  me  ? — ^yes,  yes !  it  gives  me 

"sway, 
"  And  you  shall  feel  it— Go !  begone,  I  say."  • 


LETTER   IX. 


Interpone  tuis  interdnm  gandia  curls 

Ut  possis  animo  qnemvis  sufferre  laborem. 

Catull.  Ub.  3. 

Nostra  fttiscat 

Laxaturqne  dielys,  vires  Instigat  alitqae 
TempesUva  quiea,  nu^  post  otia  Tirtus. 

Statius,  8^,  lib.  4. 


Jamaoe  mare  et  tellns  nullum  dlscrimen  habebant ; 
Omnia  pontus  erant :  deerant  quoqne  Ilttota  ponto. 
Ovid.  MeUmorpk,  Ub.  1 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Common  Amusementi  <^  a  Batlilng-plaee— Morning  RMes, 
Wallcs,  &c.— Company  resorting  to  the  Town— DUfeient 
Choice  of  Lodgings--Cheap  Indulgences  Sea-side  Wallu 
—Wealthy  Invalid— Summer  evening  on  tlw  Sands— Sea 
Ph>ductions— **  Water  parted  from  the  Sea**- Winter  Views 
serene— In  what  cases  to  be  avoided— Sailing  upon  the 
River— A  small  Islet  of  Sand  off  the  CoMt— Visited  by 
Company— Covered  by  the  Flowing  of  tlie  Tide— Adven- 
ture  In  that  place. 

Of  our  Amusements  ask  you  ? — ^We  amuse 
Ourselves  and  friends  with  seaside  walka  and 

views, 
Or  take  a  morning  ride,  a  novel,  or  the  newt ; 
Or,  seeking  nothing,  glide  about  the  street, 
And  so  engaged,  with  various  parties  meet ; 
Awhile  we  stop,  discourse  of  wind  and  tide. 
Bathing  and  books,  the  raffle,  and  the  ride : 
Thus,  with  the  aid  which  shops  and  sailing  give, 
Idfe  passes  on ;  't  is  labour,  but  we  Uve. 

When  evening  comes,  our  invalids  awake. 
Nerves  cease  to  tremble,  heads  forbear  to  ache ; 
Then  chearful  meals  the  sunken  spirits  raise, 
Cards  or  the  dance,  wine,  visiting,  or  plays. 

Soon  as  the  season  comes,  and  crowds  arrive. 
To  their  superior  rooms  the  wealthy  drive ; 


The  good-huBMMir  is  < 


tempt  the  resouiees  of  the  poor. 

sideied  as  the  consolation  or  diaappolntment ;  and  the  roean 
is  so  mentioned  because  the  looger  Is  vain.  Most  of  my 
readers  will  pen>elve  this :  but  I  shall  be  scNrry  IT  by  any  1 
am  supposed  to  make  pleas  for  the  vices  of  men,  or  treat  their 
%rants  and  InOrmities  with  derision  or  with  disdain^ 
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Othen  look  round  for  lodging  snng  and  small, 
Such  is  their  taste — ^they  Ve  hatred  to  a  hall : 
Hence  one  his  fav'rite  habitation  gets, 
The  brick-floor*d  parlour  which  the  butcher  lets ; 
Where,  through  his  single  light,  he  may  regard 
The  various  business  of  a  common  yard, 
Bounded  by  backs  of  buildings  form'd  of  clay, 
By  stable,  sties,  and  coops,  et  csetera. 

The  ncedy-yain,  themselves  awhile  to  shun. 
For  dissipation  to  these  dog-holes  run ; 
Where  each  (assuming  i>etty  pomp)  appears. 
And  quite  forgets  the  shopboard  and  the  shears. 

For  them  are  cheap  amusements :  they  may  slip 
Beyond  the  town  and  take  a  private  dip ; 
When  they  may  urge  that,  to  be  safe  they  mean. 
They  've  heard  there 's  danger  in  a  light  machine ; 
They  too  can  gratis  move  the  quays  about. 
And  gather  kind  replies  to  every  doubt ; 
There  they  a  pacing,  lounging  tribe  may  view. 
The  stranger's  guides,  who  've  little  else  to  do ; 
The  Borough's  placemen,  where  no  more  they  gain 
Than  keeps  them  idle,  civil,  poor,  and  vain. 
Then  may  the  poorest  with  the  wealthy  look 
On  ocean,  glorious  page  of  Nature's  book  I 
May  see  its  varying  views  in  every  hour. 
All  softness  now,  then  rising  with  all  power. 
As  sleeping  to  invite,  or  threatening  to  devour : 
'T  is  this  which  gives  us  all  our  choicest  views ; 
Its  waters  heal  us,  and  its  shores  amuse.  ^ 

See  I  those  fair  nymphs  upon  that  rising  strand. 
Yon  long  salt  lake  has  parted  from  the  land ; 
Well  pleased  to  press  that  path,  so  clean,  so  pure. 
To  seem  in  danger,  yet  to  feel  secure  ; 
Trifling  with  terror,  while  they  strive  to  shun 
The  curling  billows ;  laughing  as  they  run ; 
They  Icnow  the  neck  that  joins  the  shore  and  sea. 
Or,  ah  I  how  changed  that  fearless  laugh  would  be. 

Observe  how  various  Parties  take  their  way. 
By  seaside  walks,  or  make  the  sand-hills  gay ; 
l^ere  group'd  are  laughing  maids  and  sighing 

swains. 
And  some  apart  who  feel  unpitied  pains ; 
Pains  from  diseases,  pains  which  those  who  feel, 
To  the  physician,  not  the  fair,  reveal : 
For  nymphs  (propitious  to  the  lover's  sigh) 
Leave  these  poor  patients  to  complain  and  die. 

Lo  I  where  on  that  huge  anchor  sadly  leans 
That  sick  tall  figure,  lost  in  other  scenes  j 


I  [Original  edition  :— 

T  U  thb  which  gives  m  all  ova  ehoiceat  views ; 
And  doll  the  mind  they  never  can  amuse.] 

3  Some  of  the  smaller  species  of  the  Mednsa  (sea-nettle  j 
are  exquisitely  beautiful :  their  form  is  nearly  oval,  varied 
with  serrated  longitudinal  lines ;  they  are  extremely  tender, 
and  by  no  means  which  I  am  aeqnafnted  with  can  be  pre- 
served, forthey  soon  dissolve  in  eitner  spirit  of  wine  or  water, 
and  lose  every  vestige  of  their  shape,  and  indeed  of  their 
substance :  the  larger  species  are  found  in  misshapen  masses 
of  many  pounds  weight ;  these,  when  handled,  have  the  eflTect 
of  the  nettle,  uid  tlra  stinging  is  often  accompanied  or  suc- 
ceeded by  the  more  unpleasant  feeling,  perhaps  in  a  slight 
degree  resembling  that  caused  by  the  torpedo. 

9  Various  tribes  and  species  of  marine  vermes  are  here 
meant ;  that  which  so  nearly  resembles  a  vegetable  in  iu 
form,  and  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  manner  of  powth,  is  the 
emailine,  called  by  naturalists  Sertularia,  of  which  there  are 
many  species  In  almost  every  part  of  the  coast.  The  animal 
protrudes  its  many  daws  (apparently  in  seardi  of  prey)  fhim 


He  late  from  India's  clime  impatient  sail'd. 
There,  as  his  fortune  grew,  his  spirits  fail'd ; 
For  each  delight,  in  search  of  wealth  he  went. 
For  ease  alone,  the  wealth  acquired  is  spent— 
And  spent  in  vain ;  enrich'd,  aggrieved,  he  sees 
The  envied  poor  possess'd  of  joy  and  ease : 
And  now  he  flies  fh>m  place  to  place,  to  gain 
Strength  for  eigoyment,  and  still  flies  in  vain : 
Mark  I  with  what  sadness,  of  that  pleasant  crew, 
Boist'rous  in  mirth,  he  takes  a  transient  view ; 
And  fixing  then  his  eye  upon  the  sea, 
Thinks  what  has  been  and  what  must  shortly  be : 
Is  it  not  strange  that  man  should  health  destroy. 
For  joys  that  come  when  he  is  dead  to  joy  ? 

Now  is  it  pleasant  in  the  Summer-eve, 
When  a  broad  shore  retiring  waters  leave. 
Awhile  to  wait  upon  the  firm  fair  sand. 
When  all  is  calm  at  sea,  all  still  at  land ; 
And  there  the  ocean's  produce  to  explore, 
As  floating  by,  or  rolling  on  the  shore : 
Those  living  jellies'  which  the  flesh  inflame, 
Fierce  as  a  nettle,  and  from  that  its  name ; 
Some  in  huge  masses,  some  that  you  may  bring 
In  the  small  compass  of  a  lady's  ring ; 
Figured  by  hand  divine — ^there  's  not  a  gem 
Wrought  by  man's  art  to  be  compared  to  them ; 
Soft,  brilliant,  tender,  through  the  wave  they  glow. 
And  make  the  moonbeam  brighter  where  they  flow. 
Involved  in  sea-wrack,  here  you  find  a  race. 
Which  science  doubting,  knows  not  where  to  place ; 
On  shell  or  stone  is  dropp'd  the  embryo-seed,' 
And  quickly  vegetates  a  vital  breed.^ 

While  thus  with  pleasing  wonder  you  inspect 
Treasures  the  vulgar  in  their  scorn  reject. 
See  as  they  float  along  th'  entangled  weeds 
Slowly  approach,  upborne  on  bladdery  beads ; 
Wait  till  they  hmd,  and  you  shall  then  behold 
The  fiery  sparks  those  tangled  fronds  infold. 
Myriads  of  living  points  ;•  th'  unaided  eye 
Can  but  the  fire  and  not  the  form  descry. 
And  now  your  view  upon  the  ocean  turn, 
And  there  the  splendour  of  the  waves  discern  ; 
Cast  but  a  stone,  or  strike  them  with  an  oar. 
And  you  shall  flames  within  the  deep  explore ; 
Or  scoop  the  stream  phosphoric  as  you  stand, 
And  the  cold  flames  shall  flash  along  your  hand ; 
When,  lost  in  wonder,  you  shall  walk  and  gaze 
On  weeds  that  sparkle,  and  on  waves  that  blaze.' 


certain  peltudd  vesicles,  which  proceed  ftom  a  homy,  tena- 
dous,  branchy  stem. 

*  [The  topics  whidi  this  evening  view  on  the  sea-shore 
embraces  have  never,  as  fttf  as  we  recollect,  been  so  distinctly 
treated  of  in  poetry ;  they  are  here  recorded,  too,  in  very 
appropriate  numbers.  The  versiflcation.  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  passage  particularly,  is  brilliant  and  iveiVie,  and  has  some- 
thing of  the  pleasing  restlessness  of  the  ocean  itself. — Gif* 
rosD.] 

*  These  are  said  to  be  a  minute  kind  of  animal  of  tlie  same 
class  ;  when  it  does  not  shine,  it  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

*  For  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  which  Is 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  observed  on  our  coasts,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  writers  on  philosophy  and  natural  history. 
[There  are  few  phenomena  in  natnre  much  m<»«  striking 
than  the  luminous  appearance  exhibited  by  the  water  of  the 
ocean,  particularly  in  tempestuous  weather ;  terrific,  in  par- 
ticular, to  landsmen  in  these  rases,  as  it  is  resplendent  and 
beautiful  in  the  calms  of  summer.    It  has  accordingly  not 
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The  ocean  too  has  Winter  views  serene, 
When  all  yon  see  through  densest  fog  is  seen ; 
When  you  can  hear  the  fishers  near  at  hand 
Distinctly  speak,  yet  see  not  where  they  stand  ; 
Or  sometimes  them  and  not  their  boat  discern. 
Or  half-conceal'd  some  figure  at  the  stem ; 
The  view 's  all  bounded,  and  from  side  to  side 
Tour  utmost  prospect  but  a  few  ells  wide  ; 
Boys  who,  on  shore,  to  sea  the  pebble  oast, 
Will  hear  it  strike  agi^nst  the  viewless  mast ; 
While  the  stem  boatman  growls  his  fierce  disdain. 
At  whom  he  knows  not,  whom  he  threats  in  vain. 

'T  is  pleasant  then  to  view  the  nets  float  past, 
Net  after  net  till  you  have  seen  the  last : 
And  as  you  wait  till  all  beyond  you  slip, 
A  boat  comes  gliding  from  an  anchored  ship, 
Breaking  the  silence  with  the  dipping  oar. 
And  their  own  tones,  as  labouring  for  the  shore ; 
Those  measured  tones  which  with  the  scene  agree. 
And  give  a  sadness  to  serenity. 

All  scenes  like  these  the  tender  Maid  should  shun. 
Nor  to  a  misty  beach  in  autumn  run ; 
Much  should  she  guard  against  the  evening  cold, 
And  her  slight  shape  with  fleecy  warmth  infold ; 
This  she  admits,  but  not  with  so  much  ease 
Gives    up  the   night-walk  when    th'  attendants 

please : 
Her  have  I  seen,  pale,  vapour'd  through  the  day, 
With  crowded  parties  at  the  midnight  play ; 
Faint  in  the  mom,  no  powers  could  she  exert ; 
At  night  with  Pam  delighted  and  alert ; 
In  a  small  shop  she  's  raffled  with  a  crowd, 
Breath'd  the  thick  air,  and  cough*d  and  laugh'd 

aloud ; 
She  who  will  tremble  if  her  eye  explore 
**  The  smallest  monstrous  moiise  that  creeps  on 

floor ; " 
Whom  the  kind  doctor  charged,  with  shaking  head. 
At  early  hour  to  quit  the  beaux  for  bed ; 
She  has,  contemning  fear,  gone  down  the  dance, 
Till  she  perceived  £he  rosy  mom  advance ; 
Then  has  she  wonder'd,  fUnting  o'er  her  tea, 
Her  drops  and  julep  should  so  useless  be : 
Ah  t  sure  her  joys  must  ravish  every  sense. 
Who  buys  a  portion  at  such  vast  expense. 

Among  those  joys,  't  is  one  at  eve  to  sail 
On  the  broad  River  with  a  favourite  gale ; 
When  no  rough  waves  upon  the  bosom  ride. 
But  the  keel  cuts,  nor  rises  on  the  tide ; 
Safe  from  the  stream  the  nearer  gunwale  stands. 
Where  playftd  children  trail  their  idle  hands : 
Or  strive  to  catch  long  grassy  leaves  that  float 
On  either  side  of  the  impeded  boat ; 


only  been  an  object  of  much  remark  among  common  obaer- 
vert,  but  haa  excited  the  attention  of  naturaflats  at  all  timea, 
ao  as  to  have  led  to  much  discuasfon.  From  the  time  of  Pliny 
downwarda,  fluent  Inquiries  have  been  made  respecting 
the  eauae^and  accordingly  many  different  theories  have  been 

Coffered.  It  was  long  talcen  for  granted  that  thte  property 
lonnd  to  the  water  Itself,  not  to  any  bodies  contained  in 
it.  Mayer,  and  oUiers  who  followed  him,  considered  that 
tbi»  phenomenon  depended  on  the  aame  cause  as  the  light 
emitted  by  tlie  diamond  and  otiier  snbsUnces  after  expoaare 
to  the  snn^s  rays.  Othen  were  content  w  ith  calling  the  light 
phosphoric,  and  with  supposing  that  sea-water  was  endowed 
with  the  property  of  phosphoreecenoe.  Another  party  at- 
Wbuted  the  Ibjht  to  the  putrefbcUon  of  sea-water,  although 
tt  was  not  explained  what  the  connecti  «  waa  between  putro- 
netion  and  phosphoreecenoe.   The  experiments  of  Dr.  Hnlmo 


What  time  the  moon  arising  shows  the  mud, 

A  shining  border  to  the  silver  flood : 

When,  by  her  dubious  light,  the  meanest  views. 

Chalk,  stones,  and  f takes,  obtain  the  richest  hues ; 

Apd  when  the  cattle,  as  they  gazing  stand. 

Seem  nobler  objects  than  when  view'd  from  land : 

Then  anchor'd  vessels  in  the  way  appear. 

And  sea-boys  greet  them  as  they  pass — "What 

cheer?" 
The  sleeping  shell-ducks  at  the  sound  arise, 
And  utter  loud  their  unharmonious  cries ; 
Fluttering  they  move  their  weedy  beds  among, 
Or  instant  diving,  hide  their  plumeless  young. 

Along  the  Wall,  returning  from  the  town. 
The  weary  rustic  homeward  wanders  down : 
Who  stops  and  gazes  at  such  joyous  crew, 
And  feels  his  envy  rising  at  the  view ; 
He  the  light  speech  and  laugh  indignant  hears. 
And  feels  more  pressed  by  want,  more  vex*d  by 
fears. 

Ah  !  go  in  peace,  good  fellow,  to  thine  home. 
Nor  fancy  these  escape  the  general  doom : 
Gay  as  they  seem,  be  sure  with  them  are  hearts 
With  sorrow  tried ;  there  *6  sadness  in  their  ports : 
If  thou  couldst  see  them  when  they  think  alone. 
Mirth,  music,  friends,  and  these  amusements  gone ; 
Couldst  thou  discover  every  secret  ill 
That  pains  their  spirit,  or  resists  their  will ; 
Couldst  thou  behold  forsaken  Love's  distress, 
Or  Envy*s  pang  at  glory  and  success, 
Or  Beauty,  conscious  of  the  spoils  of  Time, 
Or  Guilt  alarm*d  when  Memory  shows  the  crime ; 
All  that  gives  sorrow,  terror,  grief,  and  gloom  ; 
Content  would    cheer  thee    tmdging  to    thine 
home.' 

There  are,  't  is  trae,  who  lay  their  cares  aside, 
And  bid  some  hours  in  calm  enjoyment  glide ; 
Perchance  some  fair  one  to  the  sober  night 
Adds  (by  the  sweetness  of  her  song)  deUght ; 
And  as  the  music  on  the  water  floats. 
Some  bolder  shore  returns  the  soften'd  notes ; 
Then,  youth,  beware,  for  all  around  conspire 
To  banish  caution  and  to  wake  desire ; 
The  day's  amusement,  feasting,  beauty,  wine. 
These  accents  sweet  and  this  soft  hour  combine. 
When  most  unguarded,  then  to  win  that  heart  of 

thine : 
But  see,  they  land  I  the  fond  enchantment  flies, 
And  in  its  place  life's  common  views  arise. 

Sometimes  a  Party,  row'd  from  town  will  land 
On  a  small  islet  form'd  of  shelly  sand. 
Left  by  the  water  when  the  tides  are  low. 
But  which  the  floods  in  their  return  o*erflow : 


made  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  tme  cause,  bv  showing 
that  the  luminous  secretion  or  matter  attached  to  Uie  mocas 
of  certain  fishes  was  diffusible  in  water.  Later  or  more  aceu* 
rate  naturalists,  and  aeamen  alao,  have,  however,  observed 
that  some  marine  worma  and  insects  were  luminous;  and 
thus  it  was  admitted  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  Inminoua  ap* 

»arances  of  the  sea  miffht  be  produced  by  these ;  bat  to  fir. 

iacCulloeh  we  are  indebted  for  having  first  brought  the  whole 


pearan 

MacCu 

of  this  question  into  one  clear  point  of  view,  in  his  work  oa 

the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  and  for  ao  great  an  extension 

of  the  luminous  property  to  the  marine  species,  as  to  have 

erected  this  Into  a  general  law.— BRKWsTMt.J 

f  This  ia  not  offered  as  a  reasonable  sonroe  of  eontentaent, 
but  as  one  motive  for  resignation.  There  would  not  be  so 
much  envy  if  there  were  more  discernment. 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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There  will  they  anchor,  pleased  awhile  to  view 
The  watery  waste,  a  prospect  wild  and  new ; 
The  now  receding  billows  give  them  space, 
On  either  side  the  growing  shores  to  pace ; 
And  then  returning,  they  contract  the  scene, 
Till  small  and  smaller  grows  the  walk  between ; 
As  sea  to  sea  approaches,  shore  to  shores, 
Till  the  next  ebb  the  sandy  isle  restores. 

Then  what  alarm  1  what  danger  and  dismay, 
If  all  their  trust,  their  boat  should  drift  away ; 
And  once  it  happened — Gay  the  friends  advanced. 
They  walk'd,  they  ran,  they  play*d,  they  sang, 

they  danced ; 
The  urns  were  boiling,  and  the  cups  went  round, 
And  not  a  grave  or  thoughtful  face  was  found ; 
On  the  bright  sand  they  trod  with  nimble  feet, 
Dry  shelly  sand  that  made  the  summer-seat ; 
The  wondering  mews  flew  fluttering  o'er  the  head, 
And  waves  ran  softly  up  their  shinhig  bed. 

Some  form*d  a  party  from  the  rest  to  stray, 
Pleased  to  collect  the  trifles  in  their  way ; 
These  to  behold  they  call  their  friends  around, 
No  friends  can  hear,  or  hear  another  sound ; 
Alarm'd,  they  hasten,  yet  perceive  not  why, 
Bat  catch  the  fear  that  quickens  as  they  fly. 

For  lo  I  a  lady  sage,  who  paced  the  sand 
With  her  fair  children,  one  in  either  hand, 
Intent  on  home,  had  tum'd,  and  saw  the  boat 
Slipp'd  firom  her  moorings,  and  now  far  afloat ; 
She  gased,  she  trembled,  and  though  faint  her  call, 
It  seem*d,  like  thunder,  to  confound  them  all. 
Their  sailor-guides,  the  boatman  and  his  mate. 
Had  drank,  and  slept  regardless  of  their  state : 
*'  Awake !"  they  cried  aloud ;  '*  Alarm  the  shore  I 
*'  Shout  all,  or  never  shall  we  reach  it  more  t  '* 
Alas  I  no  shout  the  distant  land  can  reach. 
Nor  eye  behold  them  from  the  foggy  beach : 
Again  they  join  in  one  loud  powerful  cry, 
Then  cease,  and  eager  listen  for  reply ; 
None  came — ^the  rising  wind  blew  sadly  by : 
They  shout  once  more,  and  then  they  turn  aside, 
To  see  how  quickly  floVd  the  coming  tide ; 
Between  each  cry  they  find  the  waters  steal 
On  their  strange  prison,  and  new  horrors  feel ; 
Foot  after  foot  on  the  contracted  ground 
The  billows  fall,  and  dreadful  is  the  sound  ; 
Less  and  yet  less  the  sinking  isle  became, 
And  there  was  wailing,  weeping,  wrath,  and  blame. 

Had  one  been  there,  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
Who  could  observe,  as  he  prepared  to  die. 
He  might  have  seen  of  hearts  the  varying  kind, 
And  traced  the  movement  of  each  different  mind : 
He  might  have  seen,  that  not  the  gentle  maid 
Was  more  than  stem  and  haughty  man  afraid ; 
Such,  calmly  grieving,  will  their  fears  suppress, 
And  silent  prayers  to  Mercy's  throne  address ; 
While  fiercer  minds,  impatient,  angry,  loud. 
Force  their  vain  grief  on  the  reluctant  crowd : 
The  party's  patron,  sorely  sighing,  cried, 
"  Why  would  you  urge  me  ?  I  at  first  denied." 
Fiercely  they  answer'd,  "  Why  will  you  complain, 
"  Who  saw  no  danger,  or  was  wam'd  in  vain  ?" 

1  [*•  Let  '•  talk,  my  friends,  bat  telk  before  we  dine, 
Not  when  a  i^\t  buffet't  reflected  pride 
IWns  >  ou  from  sound  philosophy  aside ; 
Not  when  from  plate  to  plate  your  eyeballs  roll, 
And  the  brain  dances  to  the  mantling  bowl." 

Popk's  Imit.'] 


A  few  essay'd  the  troubled  soul  to  calm. 
But  dread  prevail'd,  and  anguish  and  alarm 

Now  rose  the  water  through  the  lessening  sand, 
And  they  seem'd  sinking  while  they  yet  could  stand. 
The  sun  went  down,  they  look'd  from  side  to  side. 
Nor  aught  except  the  gathering  sea  descried ; 
Dark  and  more  dark,  more  wet,  more  cold  it  grew, 
And  the  most  lively  bade  to  hope  adieu ; 
Children  by  love  Uien  lifted  from  the  seas. 
Felt  not  the  waters  at  the  parents'  knees. 
But  wept  aloud ;  the  wind  increased  the  sound. 
And  the  cold  billows  as  they  broke  around. 

"  Once    more,   yet  once  again,   with   all    our 
strength, 
"  Cry  to  the  land — ^we  may  be  heard  at  length." 
Vain  hope  if  yet  unseen  t  but  hark !  an  oar. 
That  sound  of  bliss  I  comes  dashing  to  their  shore ; 
Still,  still  the  water  rises ;  "  Haste  I "  they  cry, 
**  Oh  !  hurry,  seamen ;  in  delay  we  die  : " 
(Seamen  were  these,  who  in  their  ship  perceived 
The  drifted  boat,  and  thus  her  crew  relieved.) 
And  now  the  keel  just  cuts  the  cover'd  sand, 
Now  to  the  gunwale  stretches  every  hand  : 
With  trembUng  pleasure  all  confiised  embark, 
And  kiss  the  tackling  of  their  welcome  ark ; 
While  the  most  giddy,  as  they  reach  the  shore, 
Think  of  their  danger,  and  their  God  adore. 


LETTER  X. 


Non  iter  lances  mensasqne  nitentes. 
Cam  stnpet  insants  acies  fulgoribus,  et  cum 
Aocltnis  ftJsis  animus  meliora  recnsat ; 
Veram  hlclmpransl  mecum  dlsquirite. 

HoK.  Sat.  ii.  lib.  2.1 

O  prodiga  remm 
Luxuries,  nunqnam  parvo  contenta  paratu, 
Et  oniBsitorum  teira  pelagoaue  dbonim 
Amoitiosa  ftunes,  et  lautaD  gl<Hria  mensn. 

LvcAN.  lib.  4.' 


CLUBS  AND  SOCIAL  MEETINGS. 

Desire  of  Country  Gentlemen  for  Town  Associations— Book- 
clubs—Too  much  of  literary  Character  expected  from  them 
— Literary  Conversation  prevented ;  by  Feasting,  by  Ourds 
—Good,  notwithntanding,  results— Cud-dub  with  Eaget^ 
ness  resorted  to— Players— Umpires  at  the  Whist  Table — 
Petulances  of  Temper  there  discovered  —  Free-and-Easy 
Club }  not  perfectly  easy  or  fVee—  Freedom,  how  interrupted 
— The  superior  Member — ^Tennination  of  the  Evening — 
Drinking  and  Smoking  Clubs— The  Midnight  Conversation 
of  the  delaying  Members — Sodety  of  the  poorerlnhabitants ; 
its  Use ;  gives  Pride  and  Consequence  to  the  humble  Cha- 
racter—Pleasant Habitations  of  the  firugal  Poor— Hailor  re- 
turning to  his  Family— Freemasons'  Club— The  Mystery — 
What  its  Origin— Ite  professed  Advantages— Griggs  and 
Oregorians  —  A  Kind  of  Masons  —  Reflections  on  tliese 
various  Sodeties. 

You  say  you  envy  in  your  calm  retreat 

Our  social  Meetings ; — 't  is  with  joy  we  meet. 

s  [•<  Behold  I  ye  sons  of  luxnry,  behoM  I 
Who  scatter  In  excess  your  lavish  gold ; 
Yon  who  the  wealth  of  frugal  ages  waste 
T*  indulge  a  wanton  superdlloos  taste ; 
For  whom  all  evth,  all  ocean  are  explored. 
To  spread  the  various  proud  voluptuous  board.'* — Rowx.] 
2    E 
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In  these  our  parties  you  are  pleased  to  find 
Good  sense  and  wit,  with  intercourse  of  mind ; 
Composed  of  men  who  read,  reflect,  and  write, 
"Who,   when  they  meet,   must    yield  and  share 

delight. 
To  you  our  Book-club  has  peculiar  charm, 
For  which  you  sicken  in  your  quiet  farm ; 
:^ere  you  suppose  us  at  our  leisure  placed, 
Enjoying  freedom,  and  displaying  taste  : 
With  wisdom  cheerful,  temperately  gay, 
Pleased  to  enjoy,  and  willing  to  display. 

If  thus  your  envy  gives  your  ease  its  gloom. 
Give  wings  to  fancy,  and  among  us  come. 
We  *re  now  assembled ;  you  may  soon  attend — 
I  '11  introduce  you — "  Gentlemen,  my  friend." 

**  Now  are  you  happy  ?  you  have  pass'd  a  night 
*'  In  gay  discourse,  and  rational  delight." 

'*  Alas !  not  so:  for  how  can  mortals  think, 
"  Or  thoughts  exchange,  if  thus  they   eat  and 

drink? 
"  No !  I  confess  when  we  had  fairly  dined, 
"  That  was  no  time  for  intercourse  of  mind ; 
"  There  was  each  dish  prepared  with  skill  t'  invite, 
"  And  to  detain  the  struggling  appetite ; 
**  On  such  occasions  minds  with  one  consent 
**  Are  to  the  comforts  of  the  body  lent ; 
"  There   was  no  pause — the  wine  went  quickly 

round, 
"  Till  struggling  Fancy  was  by  Bacchus  bound ; 
"  Wine  is  to  wit  as  water  thrown  on  fire, 
"  By  duly  sprinkling  both  are  raised  the  higher ; 
"  Thus  largely  dealt,  the  vivid  blaze  they  choke, 
"  And  all  Uie  genial  flame  goes  off  in  smoke." 

"  But  when  no  more  your  boards  these  loads 
contain, 
**  When  wine  no  more  o'erwhelms  the  labouring 

brain, 
"  But  serves,  a  gentle  stimulus ;  we  know 
"  How  wit  must  sparkle,  and  how  fancy  flow." 

It  might  be  so,  but  no  such  club-days  come ; 
We  always  flnd  these  dampers  in  the  room : 
If  to  converse  were  all  that  brought  us  here, 
A  few  odd  members  would  in  turn  appear ; 
Who  dwelling  nigh,  would  saunter  iii  and  out, 
0*erlook  the  list,  and  toss  the  books  about ; 
Or  yawning  read  them,  walking  up  and  down, 
Just  as  the  loungers  in  the  shops  in  town ; 
Till  fancying  nothing  would  their  minds  amuse. 
They  'd  push  them  by,  and  go  in  search  of  news. 

But  our  attractions  are  a  stronger  sort. 
The  earliest  dainties  and  the  oldest  port ; 
All  enter  then  with  glee  in  every  look. 
And  not  a  member  thinks  about  a  book. 

Still,  let  me  own,  there  are  some  vacant  hours, 
When  minds  might  work,  and  men  exert  their 

t>owers : 
Ere  wine  to  folly  spurs  the  giddy  guest. 
But  gives  to  wit  its  vigour  and  its  zest ; 
Then  might  we  reason,  might  in  turn  displiiy 
Our  several  talents,  and  be  wisely  gay ; 
We  might — ^but  who  a  tame  discourse  regards. 
When  Whist  is  named,  and  we  behold  the  Cards? 

We  from  that  time  are  neither  grave  nor  gay ; 
Our  thought,  our  care,  our  business  is  to  play : 
Fix'd  on  these  spots  and  figures,  each  attends 
Much  to  his  partners,  nothing  to  his  friends. 

Our  public  cares,  the  long,  the  warm  debate. 
That  kept  our  patriots  from  their  beds  so  late ; 


War,  peace,  invasion,  all  we  hope  or  dread, 
Vanish  like  dreams  when  men  forsake  their  bed ; 
And  groaning  nations  and  contending  kings 
Are  ail  forgotten  for  these  painted  things : 
Paper  and  paste,  vile  figures  and  poor  spots, 
Level  all  minds,  philosophers  and  sots ; 
And  give  an  equal  spirit,  pause,  and  force, 
Join'd  with  peculiar  diction,  to  discourse : 
"  Who  deals  ? — ^you  led — ^we  *re  three  by  cards — 

had  you 
"  Honour  in  hand  ?" — "  Upon  my  honour,  two." 
Hour  after  hour,  men  thus  contending  sit, 
Grave  without  sense,  and  pointed  without  wit. 

Thus  it  appears  these  envied  Clubs  possess 
No  certain  means  of  social  happiness ; 
Tet  there's  a  good  that  flows  frtmi  scenes  like 

these — 
Man  meets  with  man  at  leisure  and  at  ease ; 
We  to  our  neighbours  and  our  equals  oomc. 
And  rub  off  pride  that  man  contracts  at  home ; 
For  there,  admitted  master,  be  is  prone 
To  claim  attention  and  to  talk  alone : 
But  here  be  meets  with  neither  son  nor  spouse ; 
No  humble  cousin  to  his  bidding  bows ; 
To  his  raised  voice  his  neighbours'  voices  rise. 
To  hb  high  look  as  lofty  look  replies ; 
When  much  he  speaks,  he  finds  that  ears  are  closed. 
And  certain  signs  inform  him  when  he 's  prosed ; 
Here  all  the  vsdue  of  a  listener  know, 
And  claim.  In  turn,  the  favour  they  bestow. 

No  pleasure  gives  the  speech,  when  ail  would 
speak. 
And  all  in  vain  a  civil  hearer  seek. 
To  chance  alone  we  owe  the  free  discourse, 
In  vain  you  purpose  what  you  cannot  force ; 
'T  is  when  the  fiivourite  themes  unbidden  spring, 
That  fancy  soars  with  such  imwearied  wing ; 
Then  may  you  call  in  aid  the  moderate  glass, 
But  let  it  slowly  and  unprompted  pass ; 
So  shall  there  all  things  for  the  end  unite. 
And  give  that  hour  of  rational  delight. 

Men  to  their  Clubs  repair,  themselves  to  please, 
To  care  for  nothing,  and  to  take  their  ease ; 
In  fact,  for  play,  for  wine,  for  news  they  oome : 
Discourse  is  shared  with  friends  or  found  at  home. 

But  Cards  with  Books  are  incidental  things ; 
We  've  nights  devoted  to  these  queens  and  kings : 
Then  if  we  choose  the  social  game,  we  may ; 
Now  't  is  a  duty,  and  we  *re  bound  to  play ; 
Nor  ever  meeting  of  the  social  kind 
Was  more  engaging,  yet  had  less  of  mind. 

Our  eager  parties,  when  the  lunar  light 
Throws  its  frill  radiance  on  the  festive  nigfat, 
Of  either  sex,  with  punctual  hurry  come, 
And  fill,  with  one  accord,  an  ample  room ; 
Pleased,  the  f^h  packs  on  cloth  of  green  they 

see. 
And  seising,  handle  with  preluding  glee ; 
They  draw,  tiiey  sit,  they  shuffle,  out  and  deal ; 
Like  friends  assembled,  but  like  foes  to  fsel : 
But  yet  not  all, — a  happier  few  have  joys 
Of  mere  amusement,  and  their  cards  are  toys ; 
No  skill  nor  art,  nor  fi^tfiil  hopes  have  they. 
But  while  their  friends  are  gaming,  laugh  and  play. 

Others  there  are,  the  veterans  of  the  game, 
Who  owe  their  pleasure  to  their  envied  flune ; 
Through  many  a  year,  with  hard-contested  strifte, 
Have  they  attained  this  glory  of  their  life : 
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Such  is  that  ancient  burgees,  whom  in  vain 
Would  goi^t  and  fever  on  his  couch  detain ; 
And  that  large  lady,  who  resolves  to  come, 
Though  a  first  fit  has  wam*d  her  of  her  doom  I 
These  are  as  oracles :  in  every  cause 
They  settle  doubts,  and  their  decrees  are  laws ; 
But  all  are  troubled,  when,  with  dubious  look, 
Diana  questions  what  Apolio  spoke. 

Here  avarice  first,  the  keen  desire  of  gain, 
Rules  in  each  heart,  and  works  in  every  brain ; 
Alike  the  veteran-dames  and  virgins  feel. 
Nor  care  what  greybeards  or  what  striplings  deal ; 
Sex,  age,  and  station,  vanish  from  their  view. 
And  gold,  their  sov*reign  good,  the  mingled  crowd 
pursue. 

Hence  they  are  Jealous,  and  as  rivals,  keep 
A  watchful  eye  on  the  beloved  heap ; 
Meantime  discretion  bids  the  tongue  be  still, 
And  mild  good-humour  strives  with  strong  ill-will 
Till  prudence  fails ;  when,  all  impatient  grown, 
They  make  their  grief,  by  their  suspicions,  known. 

"  Sir,  I  protest,  were  Job  himself  at  play, 
"  He  'd  rave  to  see  you  throw  your  cards  away ; 
"  Not  that  I  care  a  button — not  a  pin 
*'  For  what  I  lose ;  but  we  had  cards  to  win : 
"  A  saint  in  heaven  would  grieve  to  see  such  hand 
"  Cut  up  by  one  who  will  not  understand.*' 

"  Complain  of  me  I  and  ao  you  might  indeed 
**  If  I  had  ventured  on  that  foolish  lead, 
"  That  fatal  heart — ^but  I  forgot  your  play — 
'*  Some  folk  have  ever  thrown  their  hearts  away." 

"  Tes,  and  their  diamonds ;  I  have  heard  of  one 
"  Who  made  a  beggar  of  an  only  son." 

^  Better  a  beggar,  than  to  see  him  tied 
*'  To  art  and  spite,  to  insolence  and  pride." 

"  Sir,  were  I  you,  I  *d  strive  to  be  polite, 
'*  Against  my  nature,  for  a  single  night." 

*'  So  did  you  strive,  and,  madam !  with  success  ; 
"  I  knew  no  being  we  could  censure  less  t"  * 

Is  this  too  much  ?  alas !  my  peaceful  Muse 
Cannot  with  half  their  virulence  abuse.* 
And  hark !  at  other  tables  discord  reigns. 
With  feign'd  contempt  for  losses  and  for  gains ; 
Passions  awhile  are  bridled  ;  then  they  rage. 
In  waspish  youth,  and  in  resentful  age ;  * 
With  scraps  of  insult — "  Sir,  when  next  you  play, 
**  Reflect  whose  money  *t  is  you  throw  away. 
^  No  one  on  earth  can  less  such  things  regard, 
"  But  when  one's  partner  doesn't  know  a  card — 
*'  I  scorn  suspicion,  ma'am,  but  while  you  stand 
**  Behind  that  lady,  pray  keep  down  your  hand." 


s  COriginal  edition  :— 

**  Aninat  this  nature  they  might  show  their  tkill 
With  small  saocesi,  who  're  maids  againat  their  will."] 

*  ["  The  common  homoor  of  all  gameatera  ia,  whilst  they 
win,  to  be  always  Jovial,  merry,  good-natured,  and  free  ;  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  If  they  lose  even  the  smallest  trifle,  a  ringle 
hit  at  backgammon,  or  a  dealing  at  cards  for  twopence  a 
game,  they  are  ao  choleric  and  teaty,  that  they  freqaently 
break  into  violent  passions,  utter  the  most  impious  oaths  and 
horrid  Imprecationa,  and  become  so  mad  that  no  man  dare  apeak 
to  them.  But,  alaa  1  they  have  in  general,  especially  if  their 
atakesbe  large  and  excessive,  more  occasion  to  regret  tlieir 
winning  than  losing :  for,  as  Seneca  truly  observes,  their  gains 
are  luk  *  munera  fortnnse,  aed  inaidlsB  ;*  not  fortune's  gifts,  but 
misfortune's  baits  to  lead  them  on  to  their  common  cata- 
itrophe,  b^gary  and  jrain.''*--BuBTOK.] 

*  It  is  probable,  that  really  polite  people,  with  cultivated 


"  Good  heav'n,  revoke  I  remember,  if  the  set 
"  Be  lost,  in  honour  you  should  pay  the  debt." 

"  There,  there 's  your  money ;  but,  while  I  have 
life, 
f *  I  '11  never  more  sit  down  with  man  and  wife ; 
**  They  snap  and  snarl  indeed,  but  in  the  heat 
"  Of  all  their  spleen,  their  understandings  meet ; 
"  They  are  Freemasons,  and  have  many  a  sign, 
"  That  we,  poor  devils !  never  can  divine  : 
"  May  it  be  told,  do  ye  divide  th*  amount, 
"  Or  goes  it  all  to  family  accoimt  ?"  • 


Next  is  the  Club,  where  to  their  friends  in  town 
Our  country  neighbours  once  a  month  come  down ; 
We  term  it  Free-and'Easy^  and  yet  we 
Find  it  no  easy  matter  to  be  free : 
E'en  in  our  small  assembly,  fidends  among. 
Are  minds  perverse,  there  's  something  will  be 

wrong; 
Men  are  not  equal ;  some  will  claim  a  right 
To  be  the  kings  and  heroes  of  the  night; 
Will  their  own  favourite  themes  and  notions  start. 
And  you  must  hear,  offend  them,  or  depart. 

There  comes  Sir  Thomas  from  his  village-seat, 
Happy,  he  tells  us,  all  his  friends  to  meet ; 
He  brings  the  ruin'd  brother  of  his  wife, 
Whom  he  supports,  and  makes  him  sick  of  life ; 
A  ready  witness  whom  he  can  produce 
Of  all  his  deeds — a  butt  for  his  abuse ; 
Soon  as  he  enters,  has  the  guests  espied. 
Drawn  to  the  fire,  and  to  the  glass  applied — 
"  Well,  what 's  the  subject  ? — what  are  you  about  ? 
"  The  news,  I  take  it — come,  I  '11  help  you  out :  " — 
And  then,  without  one  answer  he  bestows 
Freely  upon  us  all  he  hears  and  knows  ; 
Gives  us  opinions,  teUs  us  how  he  votes, 
Recites  the  speeches,  adds  to  them  his  notes ; 
And  gives  old  ill-told  tales  for  new-bom  anecdotes : 
Yet  cares  he  nothing  what  we  judge  or  think. 
Our  only  duty 's  to  attend  and  drink : 
At  length,  admonish'd  by  his  gout  he  ends 
The  various  speech,  and  leaves  at  peace  his  friends ; 
But  now,  alas !  we  've  lost  the  pleasant  hour, 
And  wisdom  files  from  wine's  superior  power. 

Wine,  like  the  rising  sun,  possession  gains, 
And  drives  the  mist  of  dulness  firom  the  brains  ; 
The  gloomy  vapour  from  the  spirit  files. 
And  views  of  gaiety  and  gladness  rise : 


minds  and  harmonious  tempers,  may  Jndge  this  deseriptiAn 
of  a  Oard-club  conversation  to  be  hitrhly  exaggerated,  if  not 
totally  ftctitioua ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  the  dub  must  admit 
a  particular  kind  of  members  to  afford  suoli  specimens  of 
acrimony  and  objurgation  ;  yet  tliat  such  language  is  spoken, 
and  such  manners  exhibited,  is  most  certain,  diiefly  among 
those  who,  being  sucoessful  in  life,  \vithout  previous  education, 
not  very  nice  in  their  feelings,  or  very  attentive  to  impro- 
prieties, sit  down  to  same  wnh  no  other  view  than  that  of 
adding  the  gain  of  the  evening  to  the  profits  of  the  day ; 
whom,  therefore,  disappointment  itself  makes  angry,  and, 
when  eauaed  by  another,  reaentAil  and  vindictive. 

*  TFor  an  easy  vein  of  ridicule,  terse  expression,  and  just 
strokes  of  character,  this  description  of  a  Card  Club  is  admi- 
rable. It  ia  one  of  those  likeneaaes  which,  without  knowing; 
the  oriffinal,  we  may  pronounce  to  be  perfect.  In  another 
tone  of  verse,  but  equally  happy,  is  the  Club  of  Smokers.— 

GirFOBD.] 
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CRABBE  S  WORKS. 


Still  it  proceeds ;  till  from  the  glowing  heat, 
The  prudent  calmly  to  their  shades  retreat : — 
Then  is  the  mind  o'ercast — in  wordy  rage 
And  loud  contention  angry  men  engage ; 
Then  spleen  and  pique,  like  fireworks  thrown  in 

spite, 
To  mischief  turn  the  pleasures  of  the  night ; 
Anger  abuses,  Malice  loudly  rails. 
Revenge  awakes,  and  Anarchy  prevails  : 
Till  wine,  that  raised  the  tempest,  makes  it  cease, 
And  maudlin  Love  insists  on  instant  peace ; 
He,  noisy  mirth  and  roaring  song  commands, 
Gives  idle  toasts,  and  joins  unfriendly  hands  : 
Till  fuddled  Friendship  vows  esteem  and  weeps, 
And  jovial  Folly  drinks  and  sings  and  sleeps. 


A  Club  there  is  of  Smokers — Bare  you  come 
To  that  close,  clouded,  hot,  narcotic  room  ? 
When,  midnight  past,  the  very  candles  seem 
Dying  for  air,  and  give  a  ghastly  gleam ; 
When  curling  fumes  In  lazy  wreaths  arise, 
And  prosing  topers  rub  their  winking  eyes ; 
When  the  long  tale,  renewed  when  last  they  met, 
Is  spliced  anew,  and  is  unfinishM  yet ; 
When  but  a  few  are  left  the  house  to  tire. 
And  they  half  sleeping  by  the  sleepy  fire ; 
E'en  the  poor  ventilating  vane  that  fiew 
Of  late  so  fast,  is  now  grown  drowsy  too ; 
When  sweet,  cold,  clammy  punch  its  aid  bestows. 
Then  thus  the  midnight  conversation  flows  : — 

"  Then,  as  I  said,  and — ^mind  me — as  I  say, 
"  At  our  last  meeting— you  remember  " — "  Ay  ?  " 
"  Well,  very  well— then  freely  as  I  drink 
**  I  spoke  my  thought — ^you  take  me — ^what  I  think. 
"  And,  sir,  said  I,  if  I  a  freeman  be, 
"  It  is  my  bounden  duty  to  be  ft^e.'* 

"  Ay,  there  you  posed  him :  I  respect  the  Chair, 
"  But  man  is  man,  although  the  man's  a  mayor ; 
*^  If  Muggins  live — ^no,  no  I — if  Muggins  die, 
"  He  *11  quit  his  office— neighbour,  shall  I  try  ?  '* 

**  I  Ml  speak  my  mind,  for  here  are  none  but 
friends : 
"  They  're  all  contending  for  their  private  ends ; 
"  No  public  spiritr— once  a  vote  would  bring, 
"  I  say  a  vote — was  then  a  pretty  thing ; 
**  It  made  a  man  to  serve  his  country  and  his  king : 
"  But  for  that  place,  that  Muggins  must  resign, 
<*  You  've  my  advice — ^'t  is  no  afikir  of  mine." 


The  Poor  Man  has  his  Club :  he  comet  and  spends 
His  hoarded  pittance  with  his  chosen  friends ; 
Nor  this  alone, — a  monthly  dole  he  pays. 
To  be  assisted  when  his  health  decays ; 
Some  part  his  prudence,  firom  the  day's  supply, 
For  cares  and  troubles  in  his  age,  lays  by ; 
The  printed  rules  he  guards  with  painted  fhune. 
And  shows  his  children  where  to  read  his  name  : 
Those  simple  words  his  honest  nature  move, 
That  bond  of  union  tied  by  laws  of  love ; 
This  is  his  pride,  it  gives  to  his  employ 
New  value,  to  his  home  another  joy ; 
While  a  religious  hope  its  balm  applies 
For  all  his  fate  inflicts,  and  all  his  sUte  denies  J 


Much  would  it  please  you,  sometimes  to  explore 
The  peaceful  dwellings  of  our  Borough  poor : 
To  view  a  saik>r  just  retum'd  from  sea. 
His  wife  beside ;  a  child  on  either  knee. 
And  others  crowding  near,  that  none  may  lose 
The  smallest  jwrtion  of  the  welcome  news ; 
What  dangers  pass'd,  '*  when  seas  ran  mountains 

high, 
"  When  tempest  raved,  and  horrors veil'd  the  sky; 
**  When  prudence  fail'd,  when  courage  grew  dis- 

may'd, 
"  When    the    strong   fainted,    and    the  wicked 

pray'd,— 
"  Then  in  the  yawning  gulf  fu  down  we  drove, 
"  And  gased  upon  the  billowy  mount  above ; 
**  Till  up  that  mountain,  swinging  with  the  gale, 
"  We  view*d  the  horrors  of  the  watery  vale." 

The  trembling  children  look  with  steadfast  eyes. 
And,  panting,  sob  involuntary  sighs : 
Soft  sleep  awhile  his  torpid  touch  delays, 
And  all  is  joy  and  piety  and  praise. 


Masons  are  ours,  ^reema»on8 — ^but,  alas  I 
To  their  own  bards  I  leave  the  mystic  class : 
In  vain  shall  one,  and  not  a  gifted  man, 
Attempt  to  sing  of  this  enlightened  clan : 
I  know  no  Word,  boast  no  (Urecting  Sign, 
And  not  one  Token  of  the  race  is  mine ; 
Whether  with  Hiram,  that  wise  widow's  son, 
They  came  from  Tyre  to  royal  Solomon, 
Two  pillars  raising  by  their  skill  profound. 
Boas  and  Jachin  through  the  East  renown'd : 
Whether  the  sacred  Books  their  rise  express, 
Or  books  profane,  *t  is  vain  for  me  to  guess : 
It  may  be  lost  in  date  remote  and  high. 
They  know  not  what  their  own  antiquity : 
It  may  be,  too,  derived  firom  cause  so  low, 
They  have  no  wish  their  origin  to  show : 
If,  as  Crusaders,  they  combined  to  wrest 
From  heathen  lords  the  land  they  long  poesesi^d ; 
Or  were  at  first  some  harmless  club,  who  made 
Their  idle  meetings  solemn  by  parade  ; 
Is  but  conjecture — for  the  task  unfit, 
Awe-Struck  and  mute,  the  puszling  theme  I  quit : 
Yet,  if  such  blessings  from  their  Order  flow. 
We  should  be  glad  their  moral  code  to  know ; 
Trowels  of  silver  are  but  simple  things. 
And  Aprons  worthless  as  their  apron-strings ; 
But  if  indeed  you  have  the  skill  to  teach 
A  social  spirit,  now  beyond  our  reach ; 
If  man's  warm  passions  you  can  guide  and  bind. 
And  plant  the  virtues  in  the  wayward  mind ; 
If  you  can  wake  to  Christian  love  the  heart, — 
In  mercy,  something  of  your  powers  impart. 

But,  as  it  seems,  we  Masons  must  become 
To  know  the  Secret,  and  must  then  be  dumb ; 
And  as  we  venture  for  uncertain  gains. 
Perhaps  the  profit  is  not  worth  the  pains. 

When  Bruce,  that  dauntless  traveller,  thought 
he  stood 
On  Nile's  first  rise,  the  fountain  of  the  flood. 


7  (Tlie  poor  nuui*t  dab,  which  Miiakes  of  the  natare  of  m 
friendly  aodety,  is  dMcribed  wtth  that  good-beuted  iadal- 
genee  which  marki  all  Mr.  Cnbbe's  writing*.— iBrrair.] 
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And  drank  exulting  in  the  sacred  spring, 
The  critics  told  him  it  was  no  such  thing ; 
That  springs  unnnmher'd  round  the  country  ran. 
But  none  could  show  hira  where  the  first  began : 
So  might  we  feel,  should  we  our  time  bestow, 
To  gain  these  Secrets  and  these  Signs  to  know ; 
Might  question  still  if  all  the  truth  we  found, 
And  firmly  stood  upon  the  certain  ground ; 
We  might  our  title  to  the  Mystery  dread, 
And  fear  we  drank  not  at  the  river-head. 


Griggs  and  Grtgoriana  here  their  meeting  hold, 
ConTivial  Sects,  and  Bucks  alert  and  bold ; 
A  kind  of  Masons,  but  without  their  sign ; 
The  bonds  of  union — pleasure,  song,  and  wine. 
Man,  a  gregarious  creature,  loves  to  fly 
Where  he  the  trackings  of  the  herd  can  spy ; 
Still  to  be  one  with  many  he  desires. 
Although  it  leads  him  through  the   thorns  and 
briers. 

A  few  1  but  few  there  are,  who  in  the  mind 
Perpetual  source  of  consolation  find : 
The  weaker  many  to  the  world  will  come. 
For  comforts  seldom  to  be  found  6t>m  home. 

When  the  faint  hands  no  more  a  brimmer  hold, 
When  flannel-wreaths  the  useless  limbs  infold. 
The  breath  impeded,  and  the  bosom  cold ; 
When  half  the  pillowed  man  the  palsy  chains. 
And  the  blood  Alters  in  the  bloated  veins, — 
Then,  as  our  Mends  no  Airther  aid  supply 
Than  hope's  cold  phrase  and  courtesy's  soft  sigh. 
We  should  that  comfort  for  ourselves  ensure. 
Which  friends  could  not,  if  we  could  friends  pro- 
cure. 

Early  in  life,  when  we  can  laugh  aloud. 
There  's  something  pleasant  in  a  social  crowd. 
Who  laugh  with  us---but  will  such  joy  remain. 
When  we  lie  struggling  on  the  bed  of  pain  ? 
When  our  physician  tells  us  with  a  sigh, 
No  more  on  hope  and  science  to  rely. 
Life's  staff  is  useless  then ;  with  labouring  breath 
We  pray  for  Hope  divine — ^the  staff  of  Death ; — 
This  is  a  scene  which  few  companions  grace. 
And  where  the  hearths  first  favourites  yield  their 
place. 

Here  all  the  aid  of  man  to  man  must  end. 
Here  mounts  the  soul  to  her  eternal  Friend : 
The  tenderest  love  must  here  its  tie  resign. 
And  give  th'  aspiring  heart  to  love  divine. 

Men  feel  their  weakness,  and  to  numbers  run. 
Themselves  to  strengthen,  or  themselves  to  shun  ; 
But  though  to  this  our  weakness  may  be  prone, 
Let 's  learn  to  live,  for  wo  mus(  die,  alone. 


I  **Sing,Iie«teiilyMiiwl 

Tbinn  anattempted  yet  in  proM  or  rhyme, 
A  ■hilliiig,  breeches  and  chimerat  dire." 

Philips  •  Splendid  SkiUing. 

)  **  Lend  me  thy  eUrlon,  Goddets  1  let  me  try 
To  Mmnd  the  praise  of  merit  ere  it  die<«, 


LETTER   XI. 


All  the  comforta  of  life  in  a  Tavern  are  known, 

*T  ia  his  home  who  poaaessea  not  one  of  his  o>»-n  ; 

And  to  him  who  has  rather  too  much  of  that  one, 

'T  ia  the  houae  of  a  friend  where  he 's  welcome  to  run ; 

The  inatant  yon  enter  my  door  you  're  my  Lord, 

With  whose  taste  and  whoae  pleaaure  I  'm  proud  to  acooid ; 

And  the  louder  vou  call,  and  the  longer  yon  atay. 

The  more  I  am  nappy  to  serve  and  obey. 

To  the  hooae  of  a  friend  if  yon  're  pleased  to  retire, 
You  must  all  thinsa  admit,  yoa  muat  all  things  admire  ; 
Yon  must  pay  with  observance  the  price  of  your  treat. 
Yon  mnat  eat  what  ia  praiaed,  and  muat  praise  what  you  eat ; 


But  here  yon  may  come,  and  no  tax  we  require, 
You  may  loudly  condemn  what  you  greatly  adn 
Yon  may  growl  at  our  wishea  and  paina  to  excel. 


itly  admire ; 
9  excel, 
you  ao  well. 


At  your  wiah  we  attend,  and  confesa  that  your  speech 
On  the  nation's  aflkira  might  the  minister  teach  ; 
Hia  viewa  yon  may  blame,  and  hia  measures  oppose, 
There 's  no  Tavern-treason— you  're  under  the  Koee ; 
Should  rebellions  ariife  in  vour  own  little  aUte, 
With  me  you  may  aafely  tneir  conaequence  wait ; 
To  recruit  your  lost  spiiiu  't  is  prudent  to  come, 
And  to  fly  to  a  friend  when  the  devil 's  at  home. 

That  I  've  fkulta  ia  oonfeas'd ;  bnt  it  won't  be  denied , 

*T  is  my  interest  the  faulta  of  my  neighbours  to  hide ; 

If  I  *ve  sometimes  lent  Scandal  occaalon  to  prate, 

I  've  often  oonceal'd  what  she  lov'd  to  relate ; 

If  to  Justice's  bar  some  have  wander'd  from  mine, 

*T  waa  becanae  the  dull  roguea  wouldn't  atay  bv  their  wine ; 

And  for  brawls  at  mv  houae,  well  tlie  poet  explains. 

That  men  drink  ihaUow  draitghu,  and  so  madden  their  brains. 


INNS. 


A  diflknlt  Subject  for  Poetry— Invocation  of  the  Mnae— De- 
aeription  of  the  principal  Inn  and  those  of  the  first  Qasi— 
llie  large  deaerted  Tavern— Those  of  a  aecond  Order— 
Their  Company— One  of  particular  Description— A  lower 
kind  of  Public-Uouaes ;  yet  distinguished  among  them- 
selves—Houses  on  the  Quays  for  Sailors— The  Green  Man  ; 
its  LandUnrd,  and  the  Adventure  of  hb  Marriage,  &c. 

Much  do  I  need,  and  therefore  will  I  ask, 
A  Muse  to  aid  me  in  my  present  task  ; 
For  then  with  special  cause  we  beg  for  aid. 
When  of  our  subject  we  are  most  afraid  : 
Inns  are  this  subject — ^"t  is  an  ill-drawn  lot, 
So,  thou  who  gravely  triflest,  fail  me  not ; 
Fail  not,  but  haste,  and  to  my  memory  bring 
Scenes  yet  unsung,  which  few  would  choose  to  sing : 
Thou  mad'st  a  Shilling  splendid ;  *  thou  hast  thrown 
On  humble  themes  the  graces  all  thine  own  *, 
By  thee  the  Mistress  of  a  Village-school 
Became  a  queen  enthroned  upon  her  stool  ;* 
And  far  beyond  the  rest  thou  gav'st  to  shine 
Belinda's  Lock — ^that  deathless  work  was  thine.' 

Come,  lend  thy  cheerful  light,  and  give  to  please. 
These  seats  of  revelry,  these  scenes  of  ease  ; 


Such  as  I  oft  have  chaunoed  to  espv 

Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obacurlty." 

SuxM stone's  Schoolmiftrttt. 

*  **  Tills  Lock,  the  Muse  shall  conaecrate  to  fit  me. 
And  'midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name." 

Popx's  Rape  q/  the  IjocK. 
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Who  sings  of  Inns  much  danger  has  to  dread, 
And  needs  assistance  from  the  fountain-head. 

High  in  the  street,  overlooking  all  the  place, 
The  rampant  Lion  shows  his  kingly  face ; 
His  ample  jaws  extend  from  side  to  side. 
His  eyes  are  glaring,  and  his  nostrils  wide  ; 
In  silver  shag  the  sovereign  form  is  dress'd, 
A  mane  horrific  sweeps  his  ample  chest ; 
Elate  with  pride,  he  seems  t'  assert  his  reign. 
And  stands  the  glory  of  his  wide  domain. 

Tet  nothing  drcadfiil  to  his  friends  the  sight, 
But  sign  and  pledge  of  welcome  and  delight. 
To  him  the  noblest  guest  the  town  detains 
Flies  for  repast,  and  in  his  court  remains ; 
Him  too  the  crowd  with  longing  looks  admire. 
Sigh  for  his  joys,  and  modestly  retire ; 
Here  not  a  comfort  shall  to  them  be  lost 
Who  never  ask  or  never  feel  the  cost. 

The  ample  yards  on  either  side  contain 
Buildings  where  order  and  distinction  reign ; — 
The  splendid  carriage  of  the  wealthier  guest. 
The  ready  chaise  and  driver  smartly  dress'd ; 
Whiskeys  and  gigs  and  curricles  are  there. 
And  high-fed  prancers  many  a  raw-boned  pair. 
On  all  without  a  lordly  host  sustains 
The  care  of  empire,  and  observant  reigns ; 
The  parting  guest  beholds  him  at  his  side, 
With  pomp  obsequious,  bending  in  his  pride  ; 
Round  all  the  place  his  eyes  all  objects  meet,  ' 
Attentive,  silent,  civil,  and  discreet. 
O'er  all  within  the  lady-hostess  rules. 
Her  bar  she  governs,  and  her  kitchen  schools ; 
To  every  guest  th'  appropriate  speech  is  made, 
And  every  duty  with  distinction  paid ; 
Respectful,  easy,  pleasant,  or  polite — 
"  Your  honour's  servant " — "  Mister  Smith,  good 
night."  * 

Next,  but  not  near,  yet  honosr'd  through  the 
town. 
There   swing,  incongruous  pair  I   the  Bear  and 

Crown : 
That  Crown  suspended  gems  and  ribands  deck, 
A  golden  chain  hangs  o'er  that  Airry  neck : 
XJidike  the  nobler  beast,  the  Bear  is  bound. 
And  with  the  Crown  so  near  him,  scowls  uncrowned ; 
Less  his  dominion,  but  alert  are  all 
Without,  within,  and  ready  for  the  call ; 
Smart  lads  and  light  run  nimbly  here  and  there, 
Nor  for  neglected  duties  mourns  the  Bear. 

To  his  retreats,  on  the  Election-day, 
The  losing  party  found  their  silent  way ; 
There  they  partook  of  each  consoling  good, 
Like  him  uncrown'd,  like  him  in  sullen  mood — 
Threat'ning,  but  bound. — Here  meet  a  social  kind. 
Our  various  clubs  for  various  cause  combined ; 
Nor  has  he  pride,  but  thankAil  takes  as  gain 
The  dew-drops  shaken  from  the  Lion's  mane : 
A  thriving  couple  here  their  skill  display. 
And  share  the  profits  of  no  vulgar  sway. 

Third  in  our  Borough's  list  appears  the  sign 
Of  a  fair  queen — the  gracious  Caroline ; 
But  in  decay — each  feature  in  the  face 
Has  stain  of  Time,  and  token  of  disgrace. 


*  [The  White  Lion  It  om  of  the  prindpd  iniu  at  Aid- 
boroagh.  The  Undlord  thows,  with  no  little  exoltaUon,  an 
oldhshioned  parlour,  the  osual  icene  of  oonv.vial  meeting*, 
in  which  the  poet  had  his  ihare.   See  amtS,  p.  an.] 


The  storm  of  winter,  and  the  summer-sun, 

Have  on  that  form  their  equal  mischief  done ; 

The  features  now  are  all  disfigured  seen. 

And  not  one  charm  adorns  th'  insulted  queen  :^ 

To  this  poor  face  was  never  paint  applied, 

Th'  unseemly  work  of  cruel  Time  to  hide ; 

Here  we  may  rightly  such  neglect  upbraid, 

Paint  on  such  faces  is  by  prudence  laid. 

Large  the  domain,  but  all  within  combine 

To  correspond  with  the  dishonour'd  sign ; 

And  all  around  dilapidates ;  you  call — 

But  none  replies — ^they  *re  inattentive  all ; 

At  length  a  ruin'd  stable  holds  your  steed. 

While  you  through  large  and  dirty  rooms  proceed. 

Spacious  and  cold ;  a  proof  they  once  had  been 

In  honour, — now  magnificently  mean ; 

Till  in  some  small  half-fumish'd  room  you  rest, 

Whose  dying  fire  denotes  it  had  a  guest.    - 

In   those   you  pass'd,   where  former  splendour 

reign'd. 
You  saw  the  carpets  torn,  the  paper  stain'd ; 
Squares  of  discordant  glass  in  windows  fix'd. 
And  paper  oil'd  in  many  a  space  betwixt ; 
A  soil'd  and  broken  sconce,  a  mirror  crack'd, 
With  table  underprop'd,  and  chairs  new  baok'd ; 
A  marble  side-elab  with  ten  thousand  stains. 
And  all  an  ancient  Tavem*s  poor  remains. 

With  much  entreaty,  they  your  food  prepare, 
And  acid  wine  afford,  with  meagre  fare ; 
Heartless  you  sup ;  and  when  a  dosen  times 
You've  read  the   fractured   window's  senselew 

rhymes. 
Have  been  assured  that  Phoebe  Green  was  fair, 
And  Peter  Jackson  took  his  supper  there ; 
You  reach  a  chilling  chamber,  where  you  dread 
Damps,  hot  or  cold,  from  a  tremendous  bed ; 
Late  comes  your  sleep,  and  you  are  waken'd  soon 
By  rustling  tatters  of  the  old  festoon. 

O'er  this  large  building,  thus  by  time  dcfaosd, 
A  servile  couple  has  its  owner  placed. 
Who  not  unmindfVil  that  its  style  is  large, 
To  lost  magnificence  adapt  their  charge : 
Thus  an  old  beauty,  who  has  long  declined, 
Keeps  former  dues  and  dignity  in  mind ; 
And  wills  that  all  attention  should  be  paid 
For  graces  vanish'd  and  for  charms  deoay'd. 

Few  years  have  pass'd,  since  brightly  'cross  the 
way, 
Lights  from  each  window  shot  the  lengthen'd  ray, 
And  busy  looks  in  every  face  were  seen. 
Through  the  warm  precincts  of  the  reigning  Queen ; 
There  fires  inviting  biased,  and  all  around 
Was  heard  the  tinkling  bells'  seducing  sound ; 
The  nimble  waiters  to  that  sound  from  fSar 
Sprang  to  the-  call,  then  hasten'd  to  the  bar ; 
Where  a  glad  priestess  of  the  temple  sway'd, 
The  most  obedient,  and  the  most  obey'd ; 
Rosy  and  round,  adom'd  in  crimson  vest. 
And  flaming  ribands  at  her  ample  breast : 
She,  skill'd  like  Circe,  tried  her  guests  to  move, 
With  looks  of  welcome  and  with  words  of  love ; 
And  such  her  potent  charms,  that  men  unwise 
Were  soon  traasfbrm'd  and  fitted  for  the  sties. 


*  [Original  ediUon  :— 

Have,  like  the  gnillotine,  the  royal  neck 
Parted  in  twain— the  figure  ia  a  wreck.] 
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Her  port  in  bottles  stood,  a  well-€tain*d  row, 
Drawn  for  the  evening  from  the  pipe  below ; 
Three  powerfiil  spirits  filled  a  parted  case, 
Some  cordial  botdes  stood  in  secret  place ; 
Fair  acid-fruits  in  nets  above  were  seen, 
Her  plate  was  splendid,  and  her  glasses  clean ; 
Basins  and  bowls  were  ready  on  the  stand, 
And  measures  cbttter'd  in  her  powerful  hand. 

Inferior  Houses  now  our  notice  claim, 
But  who  shall  deal  them  their  appropriate  fame  ? 
Who  shall  the  nice,  yet  known  distinction,  tell. 
Between  the  peel  complete  and  single  Bell  ? 

Determine  ye,  who  on  your  shining  nags 
Wear  oil-skin  beavers,  and  bear  seal-skin  bags ; 
Or  ye,  grave  topers,  who  with  coy  delight 
Snugly  eigoy  the  sweetness  of  the  night ; 
Ye  Travellers  all,  superior  Inns  denied 
By  moderate  purse,  the  low  by  decent  pride ; 
Come  and  determine, — ^will  you  take  your  place 
At  theJkU  Orb,  or  half  the  lunar  Face  ? 
With  the  Black-Boy  or  Angel  will  ye  dine  ? 
Will  ye  approve  the  Fountain  or  the  Vine  ? 
Horses  the  white  or  bltick  will  ye  prefer  ? 
The  Silver-Swan  or  Swan  opposed  to  her — 
Bare  bird  !*    whose    form    the   raven-plumage 

decks. 
And  graceful  curve  her  three  alluring  necks  ? 
All  these  a  decent  entertainment  give, 
And  by  their  comforts  comfortably  live. 

Shall  I  pass  by  the  Boar?— there  are  who  cry, 
"  Beware  the  Boar,"  and  pass  determined  by : 
Those  dreadful  tusks,  those  little  i>eering  eyes 
And  churning  chaps,  are  tokens  to  the  wise. 
There  dwells  a  kind  old  Aunt,  and  there  you  see 
Some  kind  young  Nieces  in  her  company ; 
Poor  village  nieces,  whom  the  tender  dame 
Invites  to  town,  and  gives  their  beauty  Fame ; 
The  grateftil  sisters  feel  th'  important  aid. 
And  the  good  Aunt  is  flatter'd  and  repaid. 

What,  though  it  may  some  cool  observers  strike, 
That  such  fUr  sisters  should  be  so  unlike  ; 
That  still  another  and  another  comes, 
And  at  the  matron's  tables  smiles  and  blooms ; 
That  all  appear  as  if  they  meant  to  stay 
Time  undefined,  nor  name  a  parting  day ; 
And  yet,  though  all  are  valu^  all  are  dear, 
Causeless,  they  go,  and  seldom  more  appear. 

Yet  let  Suspicion  hide  her  odious  head, 
And  Scandal  vengeance  firom  a  burgess  dread ; 
A  pious  friend,  who  with  the  ancient  dame 
At  sober  crfbbage  takes  an  evening  game ; 
His  cup  beside  him,  through  their  play  he  quafb, 
And  oft  renews,  and  innocently  laughs ; 
Or  growing  serious,  to  the  text  resorts. 
And  from  the  Sunday-sermon  makes  reports ; 
While  all,  with  grateful  glee,  his  wish  attend, 
A  grave  protector  and  a  powerftil  friend : 
But  Slander  says,  who  indistinctly  sees. 
Once  he  was  caught  with  Sylvia  on  his  knees  ;— 
A  cautious  burgess  with  a  careftil  wife 
To  be  so  caught ! — ^'t  is  false  upon  my  life. 

Next  are  a  lower  kind,  yet  not  so  low 
But  they,  among  them,  their  distinctions  Imow  ; 
And  when  a  thriving  landlord  aims  so  high. 
As  to  exchange  the  Chequer  for  the  Pye, 


*  **  Raim  avte  in  terrft,  nlgroqae  gimfllima  cygno. 
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Or  frt)m  Duke  William  to  the  Dog  repairs. 
He  takes  a  finer  coat  and  fiercer  airs. 

Pleased  with  his  power,  the  poor  man  loves  to  say 
Wliat  favourite  Inn  shall  share  his  evening's  pay  ; 
Where  he  shall  sit  the  social  hour,  and  lose 
His  past  day's  labours  and  his  next  day's  views. 
Our  Seamen  too  have  choice  *,  one  takes  a  trip 
In  the  warm  cabin  of  his  favourite  Ship ; 
And  on  the  morrow  in  the  humbler  Boat 
He  rows  till  fhncy  feels  herself  afloat ; 
Can  he  the  sign — Three  Jolly  Sailors — pass. 
Who  hears  a  fiddle  and  who  sees  a  lass  ? 
The  Anchor  too  afibrds  the  seaman  joys. 
In  small  smoked  room,  all  clamour,  crowd,  and 

noise; 
Where  a  curved  settle  half  surrounds  the  fire. 
Where  fifty  voices  purl  and  punch  require ; 
They  come  for  pleasure  in  their  leisure  hour. 
And  they  eijoy  it  to  their  utmost  power ; 
Standing  they  drink,  they  swearing  smoke,  while 

all 
Call,  or  make  ready  for  a  second  call : 
There  is  no  time  for  trifling — **  Do  ye  see  ? 
'*  We  drink  and  drub  the  French  extempore." 

See  I  roimd  the  room,  on  every  beam  and  balk. 
Are  mingled  scrolls  of  hieroglyphic  chalk; 
Yet  nothing  heeded — ^would  one  stroke  sufilce 
To  blot  out  all,  here  honour  is  too  nice, — 
'*  Let  knavish  landsmen  think  such  dirty  things, 
*'  We  're  British  tars,  and  British  tars  are  kings." 

But  the  Green-Man  shall  I  pass  by  unsung, 
Which  mine  own  James  upon  his  sign-post  hung  ? 
His  sign  his  image, — for  he  was  once  seen 
A  squire's  attendant,  clad  in  keeper's  green ; 
Ere  yet  with  wages  more,  and  honour  less. 
He  stood  behind  me  in  a  graver  dress. 

James  in  an  evil  hour  went  forth  to  woo 
Young  Juliet  Hart,  and  was  her  Romeo : 
They  'd  seen  the  play,  and  thought  it  vastly  sweet 
For  two  young  lovers  by  the  moon  to  meet ; 
The  nymph  was  gentle,  of  her  favours  free, 
£'en  at  a  word — ^no  Rosalind  was  she ; 
Nor,  like  that  other  Juliet,  tried  his  truth 
With — **  Be  thy  purpose  marriage,  gentle  youth  ?" 
But  him  received,  and  heard  his  tender  tale 
When  sang  the  lark,  and  when  the  nightingale : 
So  in  few  months  the  generous  lass  was  seen 
r  the  way  that  all  the  Capulets  had  been. 

Then  first  repentance  seized  the  amorous  man. 
And — shame  on  love ! — ^he  reason'd  and  he  ran ; 
The  thougbtftil  Romeo  trembled  for  his  purse. 
And  the  sad  sounds,  **  for  better  and  for  worse." 

Yet  could  the  Lover  not  so  far  withdraw. 
But  he  was  haunted  both  by  Love  and  Law ; 
Now  Law  dismay'd  him  as  he  view'd  its  fangs. 
Now  Pity  seized  him  for  his  Juliet's  pangs  ; 
Then  thoughts  of  justice  and  some  dread  of  jail, 
Where  all  would  blame  him,  and  where  none  might 

bail; 
These  drew  him  back,  till  Juliet* s  hut  appear'd. 
Where  love  had  drawn  him  when  he  should  have 
fear'd. 

There  sat  the  fether  in  his  wicker  throne. 
Uttering  his  curses  in  tremendous  tone : 
With  foulest  names  his  daughter  he  reviled, 
And  look'd  a  very  Herod  at  the  child : 
Nor  was  she  patient,  but  with  equal  scorn, 
Bade  him  remember  when  his  Joe  was  bom : 
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Then  rose  the  mother,  eager  to  begin 
Her  plea  for  frailty,  when  the  swain  came  in. 
To  him  she  tum*d,  and  other  theme  began, 
Showed  him  his  boy,  and  bade  him  be  a  man ; 
"  An  honest  man,  who,  when  he  breaks  the  laws, 
"  Will  make  a  woman  honest  if  there 's  cause." 
With  lengthen*d  speech  she  proved  what  came  to 

pass 
Was  no  reflection  on  a  loving  lass : 
"  If  she  your  love  as  wife  and  mother  claim, 
"  What  can  it  matter  which  was  first  the  name  ? 
*'  But 't  is  most  base,  't  is  peijury  and  theft, 
**  When  a  lost  girl  is  like  a  widow  left ; 
"  The  rogue  who  ruins — **  here^the  father  found 
His  spouse  was  treading  on  forbidden  ground. 
"  That's  not  the  point,"  quoth  he,—"  I  don't 

suppose 
"  My  good  friend  Fletcher  to  be  one  of  those ; 
"  What 's  done  amiss  he  *11  mend  in  proper  time — 
"  I  hate  to  hear  of  villany  and  crime : 
"  *T  was  my  misfortune,  in  the  days  of  youth, 
"  To  find  two  lasses  pleading  for  my  truth ; 
"  The  case  was  hard,  I  would  with  all  my  soul 
"  Have  wedded  both,  but  law  is  our  control ; 
"  So  one  I  took,  and  when  we  gain'd  a  home, 
"  Her  friend  agreed — ^what  could  she  more  ? — to 

come; 
"  And  when  she  found  that  I  *d  a  widow'd  bed, 
"  Me  she  desired — ^what  could  I  less  ? — ^to  wed. 
"  An  easier  case  is  yours :  you  *ve  not  the  smart 
'*  That   two    fond  pleaders  cause  in  one  man's 

heart. 
"  You  've  not  to  wait  from  year  to  year  distress'd, 
"  Before  your  conscience  can  be  laid  at  rest ; 
"  There  smiles  your  bride,  there  sprawls  your 

new-bom  son, 
"  — A  ring,  a  licence,  and  the  thing  is  done." — 

"  My  loving  James,'* — the  Lass  began  her  plea, 
"  1 11  make  thy  reason  take  a  part  with  me ; 
"  Had  I  been  froward,  skittish,  or  unkind, 
"  Or  to  thy  person  or  thy  passion  blind ; 
**  Had  I  reftised,  when  't  was  thy  part  to  pray, 
"  Or  put  thee  off  with  promise  and  delay ; 
"  Thou  might'st  in  justice  and  in  conscience  fly, 
'*  Denying  her  who  taught  thee  to  deny : 
"  But,  James,  with    me  thou  hadst  an  easier 

task, 
"  Bonds  and  conditions  I  forbore  to  ask ; 
"  I  laid  no  traps  for  thee,  no  plots  or  plans, 
"  Nor  marriage  named  by  licence  or  by  banns ; 
**  Nor  would  I  now  the  parson's  aid  employ, 
"  But  for  this  cause," — and  up  she  held  her  boy. 
Motives  like  these  could  heart  of  flesh  resbt? 
James  took  the  infant  and  in  triumph  kiss'd ; 
Then  to  his  mother's  arms  the  child  restored, 
Biade  his  proud  speech  and  pledged  his  worthy 

word. 


ngint 

etting  or  oneommon  ;  If  it  detcribe  thinn  which  we  behold 
•very  day,  and  aome  which  we  do  not  wiui  to  behold  at  any 
time ;  let  It  be  conaidered  tltat  It  ia  one  of  the  ahotleat,  and 
that,  tnm  a  poem  whoae  anl^ject  waa  a  Borough,  populoua  and 
wealthy,  thaw  plaoea  of  publie  aoeommodation  ooold  not, 
without  aome  impropriety,  be  excluded. 

I  Strolling  puyen  are  thna  held  in  a  legal  aenae. 

*  •*  The  atrolling  tribe,  a  deapleable  race  I 

Like  wand'ring  Araba,  ahift  flrom  place  to  place : 


"  Three  times  at  church  our  banns  shall  pub- 
lished be, 
"  Thy  health  be  drunk  in  bumpers  three  times 

three; 
**  And  thou  shalt  grace  (bedeck'd  in  garments  gay) 
"  The  christening-dinner  on  the  wedding-day.^ 
James  at  my  door  then  made  his  parting  bow, 
Took  the  Green-Man,  and  is  a  master  now.^ 


LETTER    XII. 


Theae  are  monarrha  none  reapect. 

Heroes,  yet  an  humbled  crew, 
Noblea,  whom  the  crowd  correct. 

Wealthy  men,  whom  duns  pome ; 
Beautiea  uvinklng  ftom  the  view 

Of  the  day'a  detecting  eye ; 
Loyera,  who  with  much  ado 
Long-fomken  damaels  woo, 

And  heave  the  ill-fdgn'd  algh. 

Tlieae  are  miaen,  craving  meana 
Of  existence  through  the  day, 
Fkraoua  scholars,  conning  aoenea 
or  a  dull  bewildering  play ; 
id  beanx  and  misses  grey, 
lom  the  rabble  naise  and  blame 
,  and  sad  at 


Proud  and  mean,  and  sad  and  gay. 
Toiling  after  eaae,  are  they, 
Infkmooa,*  and  boaating  fkme. 


PLATERS. 


They  arrive  In  the  Borough— Welcomed  by  their  former 
Frienda— Are  better  Utted  for  Comic  than  Tragic  Scenea  : 
yet  better  approved  in  the  latter  by  one  Psrt  of  their 
Audience  —  Theb  general  Character  and  Pleaaantry  — 
Fkrtkular  Diatrcsaea  and  Labours— Uteir  Fortitade  and 
Pitienoe— A  private  rehearsal— The  Vanity  of  the  aged 
AcUeas  A  Heroine  flrom  the  Milliner's  Shop— A  deladed 
IVadesman— Of  what  Persona  the  Company  la  compoaad— 
Charanter  and  Adventnrea  of  Fraderie  Thompaoa. 

Drawh  by  the  annual  call,  we  now  behold 
Our  Troop  Dramatic,  heroes  known  of  old. 
And  those,  since  last  they  march'd,  enli^ad  and 

enroll'd: 
Mounted  on  hacks  or  borne  in  waggons  some, 
The  rest  on  foot  (the  humbler  brethren)  come.' 
Three  favour'd  places,  an  unequal  time. 
Join  to  support  this  company  sublime : 
Ours  for  the  longer  period — see  how  light 
Ton  parties  move,  their  former  friends  in  sight, 
Whose  claims  are  all  allowed,  and  friendship  glads 

the  night. 
Now  public  rooms  shall  sound  with  words  divine, 
And  private  lodgings  hear  how  heroes  shine ; 


Vagrants  by  law,  to  Jostioe  open  laid. 

They  tremble,  of  the  beadle'a  Uah  afraid. 

And,  fluwning,  cringe  for  wretched  meana  of  lifc 

To  Madam  May'ieaiL  or  hia  Worahip'a  wUb. 

The  mighty  monareh,  In  flieatrie  sack 

Carries  his  whole  regalia  at  his  back ; 

Ilia  royal  consort  hMda  the  female  band. 

And  leads  the  heirHtpparent  in  her  hand ; 

The  pannier'd  aas  ereepa  on  wHh  oonsdoos  pride. 

Bearing  a  Aiture  prince  on  either  side."— CavncaiiLL. 
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No  talk  of  pay  shall  yet  on  pleasure  steal, 
But  kindest  welcome  bless  the  friendly  meal ; 
While  o'er  the  social  jug  and  decent  cheer, 
Shall  be  described  the  fortunes  of  the  year. 

Peruse  these  bills,  and  see  what  each  can  do, — 
Behold  I  the  prince,  the  slave,  the  monk,  the  Jew ; 
Change  but  the  garment,  and  they  '11  all  engage 
To  take  each  part,  and  act  in  ^very  age : 
Cull*d  from  all  houses,  what  a  house  are  they  1 
Swept  from  all  bams,  our  Borough-critics  say ; 
But  with  some  portion  of  a  critic's  ire, 
We  all  endure  them ;  there  are  some  admire : 
They  might  have  praise,  confined  to  farce  alone ; 
Full  well  they  grin,  they  should  not  try  to  groan ; 
But  then  our  servants'  and  our  seamen's  wives 
Love  all  that  rant  and  rapture  as  their  lives ; 
He  who  'Squire  Richard's  part  could  well  sustain,' 
Finds  as  King  Richard  he  must  roar  amain— 
"  My  horse  I    my  horse  I " — Lo  I    now  to    their 

abodes,* 
Come  lords  and  lovers,  empresses  and  gods. 
The  master-mover  of  these  scenes  has  made 
No  trifling  gain  in  this  adventurous  trade ; 
Trade  we  may  term  it,  for  he  duly  buys 
Arms  out  of  use  and  undirected  eyes : 
These  he  instructs,  and  guides  them  as  he  can, 
And  vends  each  night  the  manufactured  man : 
Long  as  our  custom  lasts  they  gladly  stay. 
Then  strike  their  tents,  like  Tartars  I  and  away  I 
The  place  grows  bare  where  they  too  long  remain. 
But  grass  will  rise  ere  they  return  again. 

Children  of  Thespis,   welcome;    knights    and 
queens! 
Counts!    barons!    beauties!    when  before    your 

scenes, 
And  mighty  monarchs  thund'ring  firom  your  throne; 
Then  step  behind,  and  all  your  glory 's  gone : 
Of  crown  and  palace,  throne  and  guards  bereft, 
The  pomp  is  vamsh'd,  and  the  care  is  left.^ 
Yet  strong  and  lively  is  the  joy  they  feel. 
When  the  fuM  house  secures  the  plenteous  meal ; 
Flatf  ring  and  flatter'd,  each  attempts  to  raise 
A  brother's  merits  for  a  brother's  praise  : 
For  never  hero  shows  a  prouder  heart, 
Than  he  who  proudly  acts  a  hero's  part ; 
Nor  without  cause ;  the  boards,  we  know,  can  yield 
Place  for  fierce  contest,  like  the  tented  field. 

Graceftil  to  tread  the  stage,  to  be  in  turn 
The  prince  we  honour,  and  the  knave  wo  spurn ; 
Bravely  to  bear  the  tumult  of  the  crowd. 
The  hiss  tremendous,  and  the  censure  loud : 
These  are  their  parts, — and  he  who  these  sustains, 
Deserves  some  praise  and  profit  for  his  pains. 
Heroes  at  least  of  gentler  kind  are  they, 


s  [In  Vanbragh'g  comedy  of  *  The  ProToked  Hiubuid.'] 

4  [**It  is  trae,  indeed,  that  the  prlncipftl  acton  on  our 
imtk  board*  have  moat  of  them  had  their  edaeation  in  Covent 
Garden  or  Drury  Lane ;  bat  they  have  been  employed  in  the 
buainea  of  the  dnma  in  a  degree  but  Just  above  a  scene- 
shifter.  The  attendants  on  a  monuch  strut  monarchs  them- 
selves, motes  find  their  voices,  and  message-bearers  rise  into 
heroes.  The  humour  of  our  best  comedian  consisu  in  shrugs 
and  grimaces ;  he  Jolces  in  a  wry  mouth,  and  repartees  in  a 
grin ;  in  short,  he  practises  on  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh  all 
those  dirtcrtions  that  gained  him  so  much  applause  flrom  the 
galleries  in  the  drubs  which  he  was  condemned  to  undergo 
in  pantomimes.** — ^Tbobnuii.l.J 


Against  whose  swords  no  weeping  widows  pray, 
No  blood  their  fury  sheds,  nor  havoc  marks  their 
way. 

Sad  happy  race !  soon  raised  and  soon  depress'd, 
Your  days  all  pass'd  in  jeopardy  and  jest ; 
Poor  without  prudence,  with  afflictions  vain. 
Not  wam'd  by  misery,  not  enrich'd  by  gain ; 
Whom  Justice,  pitying,  chides  firom  place  to  place, 
A  wandering,  careless,  wretched,  merry  race. 
Whose  cheerful  looks  assume,  and  play  the  parts 
Of  happy  rovers  with  repining  hearts ;  ^ 
Then  cast  off  care,  and  in  the  mimic  pain 
Of  tragic  woe  feel  spirits  light  and  vain. 
Distress  and  hope — the  mind's,  the  body's  wear, 
The  man's  affliction,  and  the  actor's  tear : 
Alternate  times  of  fasting  and  excess 
Are  yours,  ye  smiling  children  of  distress. 

Slaves  though  ye  be,  your  wandering  freedom 
seems. 
And  with  your  varying  views  and  restless  schemes, 
Tour  griefs  are  transient,  as  your  joys  are  dreams. 

Yet  keen  those  griefs—^ !   what    avail    thy 
charms. 
Fair  Juliet !  what  that  infant  in  thine  arms ; 
.What  those  heroic  lines  thy  patience  learns. 
What  all  the  aid  thy  present  Romeo  earns. 
Whilst  thou  art  crowded  in  that  lumbering  wain, 
With  all  thy  plaintive  sisters  to  complain  ? 

Nor  is  there  lack  of  labour — ^To  rehearse. 
Day  after  day,  poor  scraps  of  prose  and  verse ; 
To  bear  each  other's  spirit,  pride,  and  spite ; 
To  hide  in  rant  the  heart-ache  of  the  night ; 
To  dress  in  gaudy  patchwork,  and  to  force 
The  mind  to  think  on  the  appointed  course  ;— 
This  is  laborious,  and  may  be  defined 
The  bootless  labour  of  the  thriftless  mind. 

There  is  a  veteran  Dame  :  I  see  her  stand 
Intent  and  pensive  with  her  book  in  hand ; 
Awhile  her  thoughts  she  forces  on  her  part, 
Then  dwells  on  objects  nearer  to  the  heart ; 
Across  the  room  she  paces,  gets  her  tone. 
And  fits  her  features  for  the  Danish  throne  ; 
To-night  a  queen — ^I  mark  her  motion  slow, 
I  hear  her  speech,  and  Hamlet's  mother  know. 

Methinks  't  is  pitiful  to  see  her  try 
For  strength  of  arms  and  energy  of  eye ; 
With  vigotur  lost,  and  spirits  worn  away. 
Her  pomp  and  pride  she  labours  to  display ; 
And  when  awhile  she 's  tried  her  part  to  act, 
To  find  her  thoughts  arrested  by  some  fact ; 
When  struggles  more  and  more  severe  are  seen, 
In  the  plain  actress  than  the  Danish  queen, — 
At  length  she  feels  her  part,  she  finds  delight, 
And  fancies  all  the  plaudits  of  the  night : 


«  "  In  shabby  state  they  strut,  in  tatter'd  robe, 
The  scene  a  blank^  and  a  bam  the  globe : 
No  high  conceits  their  moderate  wishes  raise. 
Content  with  humble  profit,  humble  praise. 
Let  dowdies  simper,  and  let  bumpkins  stare, 
The  strolling  pageant  hero  treads  on  air  : 
Pleased  for  his  hour  he  to  mankind  gives  law, 
And  snores  the  next  out  on  a  bed  of  straw." 

Chttbohill. 

«  **  He  who  to-night  is  seated  on  a  throne, 

Calls  subjects,  empires,  kingdoms,  all  his  own, 
Wlio  wean  the  diadem  and  regal  robe. 
Next  morning  shall  awake  as  poor  as  Job." 
2f 
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0!d  as  she  is,  she  imiles  at  every  speech, 
And  thinks  no  youthful  part  beyond  her  reach ; 
But  as  the  mist  of  vanity  again 
Is  blown  away,  by  press  of  present  pain, 
Sad  and  in  doubt  she  to  her  purse  applies 
For  cause  of  comfort,  where  no  comfort  lies ; 
Then  to  her  task  she  sighing  turns  again — 
"  Oh !    Hamlet,  thou    hast    cleft    my    heart    in 
twain!  "7 

And  who  that  poor,  consumptive,  withered  thing. 
Who  strains  her  slender  throat  and  strives  to  sing  ? 
Panting  for  breath  and  forced  her  voice  to  drop. 
And  far  unlike  the  inmate  of  the  shop, 
Where  she,  in  youth  and  health,  alert  and  gay, 
Laugh*d  off  at  night  the  labours  of  the  day ; 
With  novels,  verses,  fancy's  fertile  powers. 
And  sister- converse  pass'd  the  evening-hours : 
But  Cynthia's  soul  was  soft,  her  wishes  strong. 
Her  judgment  weak,  and  her  conclusions  wrong ; 
The  morning-call  and  counter  were  her  dread. 
And  her  contempt  the  needle  and  the  thread : 
But  when  she  read  a  gentle  damsel's  part, 
Her  woe,  her  wish  1 — she  had  them  all  by  heart. 

At  length  the  hero  of  the  boards  drew  nigh, 
Who  spake  of  love  till  sigh  re-echoM  sigh ; 
He  told  in  honey'd  words  his  deathless  flame, 
And  she  his  own  by  tender  vows  became ; 
Nor  ring  nor  licence  needed  souls  so  fond, 
Alfonso's  passion  was  his  Cynthia's  bond : 
And  thus  the  simple  girl,  to  shame  betray'd, 
Sinks  to  the  grave  forsaken  and  dismay'd. 

Sick  without  pity,  sorrowing  without  hope. 
See  her !  the  grief  and  scandal  of  the  troop ; 
A  wretched  martyr  to  a  childish  pride. 
Her  woe  insulted,  and  her  praise  denied : 
Her  humble  talents,  though  derided,  used. 
Her  prospects  lost,  her  confidence  abused  ; 
All  that  remains — ^for  she  not  long  can  brave 
Increase  of  evils — is  an  early  grave. 

Ye  gentle  Cynthias  of  the  shop,  take  heed 
What  dreams  you  cherish,  and  what  books  ye  read  I 

A  decent  sum  had  Peter  Nottage  made, 
By  joining  bricks — to  him  a  thriving  trade : 
Of  his  employment  master  and  his  wife, 
This  humble  tradesman  led  a  lordly  life ; 
The  house  of  kings  and  heroes  lack'd  repairs. 
And  Peter,  though  reluctant,  served  the  Players : 
Connected  thus,  he  heard  in  way  polite, — 
"  Come,  Master  Nottage,  see  us  play  to-night." 
At  first 't  was  folly,  nonsense,  idle  stuff. 
But  seen  for  nothing  it  grew  well  enough ; 
And  better  now — now  best,  and  every  night. 
In  this  fool's  paradise  he  drank  delight ; 
And  as  he  felt  the  bliss,  he  wish'd  to  know 
Whence  all  this  rapture  and  these  joys  could  flow ; 
For  if  the  seeing  could  such  pleasure  bring, 
What  must  the  feeling  ? — ^feeling  like  a  king  ? 


^  [This  WM  written,  in  1799,  aoon  after  Mr.  Crabbe  hwl 
Men  a  rehearsal  at  the  **  Theatre  Royal,"  Aldboroogh.  The 
"  veteran  dame  "  was  tlie  lady  manatfer.  who,  seated  in  her 
chair  of  state,  corrected  the  rest,  as  &r  as  her  evidently  ab- 
strscted  attention  would  allow.  Her  husband  enacted  Othello, 
and  shouted  lustily  for  the  "  /umkercher.*'] 

■  [The  historv  of  the  stage  might  afford  many  instances  of 
those  who,  in  the  trade  of  doatb,  might  have  sUin  men,  yet 
liave  condescended  to  deal  counterfeit  slaughter  from  their 
right  hands,  and  administer  harmless  bowb  of  poison.    We 


In  vain  his  wife,  his  uncle,  and  his  friend, 
Cried—'*  Peter  !  Peter  1  let  such  follies  end ; 
"  'T  is  well  enough  these  vagabonds  to  see, 
"  But  would  you  partner  with  a  showman  be  ?** 

"  Showman  1"   said  Peter,  **did  not  Quin  and 
CUve, 
'*  And  Roscius-Garrick,  by  the  science  thrive  ? 
"  Showman ! — ^'t  is  scandal ;  1  'm  by  genius  led 
"  To  join  a  class  who  've  Shakq>eare  at   their 
head.'* 

Poor  Peter  thus  by  easy  steps  became 
A  dreaming  candidate  for  scenic  fame, 
And,  after  years  consumed,  infirm  and  poor, 
He  dts  and  takes  the  tickets  at  the  door. 

Of  various  men  these  marching  troops  are  made,— 
Pen-spuming  clerks,  and  lads  contemning  trade ; 
Waiters  and  servants  by  confinement  teased. 
And  youths  of  wealth  by  dissipation  eased ; 
With  feeling  nymphs,  who,  such  resource  at  hand, 
Scorn  to  obey  the  rigour  of  command ; 
Some,  who  from  higher  views  by  vice  are  won, 
And  some  of  either  sex  by  love  undone ; 
The  greater  part  lamenting  as  their  fall. 
What  some  an  honour  and  advancement  call.* 

There  are  who  names  in  shame  or  fear  assume. 
And  hence  our  Bevilles  and  our  Skvilles  come ; 
It  honours  him,  from  tailor's  board  kick'd  down, 
As  Mister  Dormer  to  amuse  the  town; 
Falling,  he  rises :  but  a  kind  there  are 
Who  dwell  on  former  prospects,  and  despair ; 
Justly  but  vainly  they  their  fate  deplore, 
And  mourn  their  fall  who  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

Our  merchant  Tkompsonj  with  his  sons  around, 
Most  mind  and  talent  in  his  Frederick  found : 
He  was  so  lively,  that  his  mother  knew. 
If  he  were  taught,  that  honour  must  ensue  ; 
The  father's  views  were  in  a  different  line, — 
But  if  at  college  he  were  sure  to  shine. 
Then  should  he  go — to  prosper  who  could  doubt  ? — 
When  schoolboy  stigmas  would  be  all  wash'd  out, 
For  there  were  marks  upon  his  youthful  face, 
'Twixt  vice  and  error — a  neglected  case — 
These  would  submit  to  skill ;  a  little  time. 
And  none  could  trace  the  error  or  the  crime ; 
Then  let  him  go,  and  once  at  college,  he 
Might  choose  his  station — what  would  Frederick 
be? 

'T  was  soon  determined — ^He  could  not  descend 
To  pedant-laws  and  lectures  without  end ; 
And  then  the  chapel — night  and  mom  to  pray, 
Or  mulct  and  threaten'd  if  he  kept  away ; 
No  I  not  to  be  a  bishop — so  he  swore, 
And  at  his  college  he  was  seen  no  more. 

His  debts  all  paid,  the  father,  with  a  sigh, 
Placed  him  in  office — "  Do,  my  Frederick,  try : 
"  Confine  thyself  a  few  short  months,  and  then — ** 
He  tried  a  fortnight,  and  threw  down  the  pen. 


might  read  also  of  persons  whose  fists  were  intended  to  beak 
*  the  dram  eoclesissac,'  who  have  themselves  become  thea^ 
oal  volunteers.    In  regard  to  the  law,  many  who  wete  orMn- 


ally  desisned  to  manifest  their  talents  for  elocntioa  in  Wcet> 
minster  Hall,  have  displayed  them  in  Drarv  Lane:  and  it 
may  be  sdded,  on  thestricsi  authority,  t 


'*  Not  e'en  Attorneys  have  this  rage  withstood. 
But  changed  their  pens  for  truncheons,  ink  for  blood. 
And,  strange  reverse  1— died  for  their  country's  good/* 

I'aOBKMtLL.] 
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Again  demands  were  hush'd  :  "  My  ton,  you  *re 
firee, 
'*  Bat  yon  're  unsettled ;  take  your  chance  at  sea :" 
So  in  few  days  the  midshipman,  equipped, 
Received  the  mother's  hlessing,  uid  was  shipp'd. 

Hard  was  her  fortune  I  soon  compeU'd  to  meet 
The  wretched  stripling  staggering  through   the 

street; 
For,  rash,  impetuous,  insolent  and  vain, 
The  captain  sent  him  to  his  friends  again : 
About  the  Borough  roved  th'  unhappy  boy, 
And  ate  the  bread  of  every  chance-employ  I 
Of  firiends  he  borrowed,  and  the  parents  yet 
In  secret  fondness  authorised  the  debt ; 
The  younger  sister,  still  a  child,  was  taught 
To  give  with  felgn'd  afiHght  the  pittance  sought ; 
For  now  the  father  cried — *'  It  is  too  late 
".  For  trial  more — I  leave  him  to  his  fate," — 
Tet  left  him  not :  and  with  a  kind  of  Joy, 
The  mother  heard  of  her  desponding  boy ; 
At  length  he  sicken' d,  and  he  found,  when  sick. 
All  aid  was  ready,  all  attendance  quick ; 
A  fever  seised  him,  and  at  once  was  lost 
The  thought  of  trespass,  error,  crime,  and  cost : 
Th'  indulgent  parents  knelt  beside  the  youth. 
They  heard  his  promise  and  believed  his  truth ; 
And  when  the  danger  lessen'd  on  their  view, 
They  cast  off  doubt,  and  hope  assurance  grew  ;^ 
Nursed  by  his  sisters,  cherish'd  by  his  sire, 
Begg'd  to  be  glad,  encouraged  to  aspire. 
His  life,  they  said,  would  now  all  care  repay. 
And  he  might  date  his  prospects  from  that  day ; 
A  son,  a  brother  to  his  home  received. 
They  hoped  for  all  things,  and  in  all  believed. 

And  now  will  pardon,  comfort,  kindness  draw 
The  youth  from  vice  ?  will  honour,  duty,  law  ? 
Alas !  not  all :  the  more  the  trials  lent. 
The  less  he  seem'd  to  ponder  and  repent ; 
Headstrong,  determined  in  his  own  career, 
He  thought  reproof  unjust  and  truth  severe ; 
The  soul's  disease  was  to  its  crisis  come. 
He  first  abused  and  then  abjured  his  home ; 
And  when  he  chose  a  vagabond  to  be. 
He  made  his  shame  his  glory—"  I  '11  be  free."  • 

Friends,  parents,  relatives,  hope,  reason,  love, 
With  anxious  ardour  for  that  empire  strove  ; 
In  vain  their  strife,  in  vain  the  means  applied. 
They  had  no  comfort,  but  that  all  were  tried ; 
One  strong  vain  trial  made,  the  mind  to  move. 
Was  the  last  effort  of  parental  love. 

E'en  then  he  watch'd  his  father  from  his  home, 
And  to  his  mother  would  for  pity  come. 
Where,  as  he  made  her  tender  terrors  rise. 
He  talk'd  of  death,  and  threaten'd  for  supplies. 

Against  a  youth  so  vicious  and  undone. 
All  hearts  were  closed,  and  every  door  but  one : 
The  Flayers  received  him ;  they  with  open  heart 
Gave  him  his  portion  and  assign'd  his  part ; 
And  ere  three  days  were  added  to  his  life, 
He  found  a  home,  a  duty,  and  a  wife. 

His  present  friends,  though  they  were  nothing 
nice. 
Nor  ask'd  how  vicious  he,  or  what  his  vice, 

•  [Origfnal  edition:— 

Vice,  dreadfol  habit!  when  aflsomed  m  long. 
Becomes  at  length  invetentely  strong ; 


Still  they  expected  he  should  now  attend 

To  the  joint  duty  as  a  useful  friend ; 

The  leader  too  declared,  with  frown  severe, 

That  none  should  pawn  a  robe  that  kings  might 

wear; 
And  much  it  moved  him,  when  he  Hamlet  play'd, 
To  see  his  Father's  Ghost  so  dmnken  made : 
Then  too  the  temper,  the  unbending  pride 
Of  this  ally,  would  no  reproof  abide  : — 
So  leaving  these,  he  march'd  away  and  join'd 
Another  troop,  and  other  goods  purloin'd ; 
And  other  characters,  both  gay  and  sage, 
Sober  and  sad,  made  stagger  on  the  stage. 
Then  to  rebuke  with  arrogant  disdain, 
Ho  gave  abuse,  and  sought  a  home  agidn. 
Thus  changing    scenes,    but  with    unchanging 

vice. 
Engaged  by  many,  but  with  no  one  twice : 
Of  this,  a  last  and  poor  resource,  bereft. 
He  to  himself,  unhappy  guide  !  was  left — 
And  who  shall  say  where  guided  ?  to  what  seats 
Of  starving  villany  ?  of  thieves  and  cheats  ? 

In  that  sad  time  of  many  a  dismal  scene 
Had  he  a  witness,  not  inactive,  been  ; 
Had  leagued  with  petty  pilferers,  and  had  crept 
Where  of  each  sex  degraded  numbers  slept : 
With  such  associates  he  was  long  allied, 
Where  his  capacity  for  ill  was  tried. 
And  that  once  lost,  the  Mrretch  was  cast  aside. 
For  now,  though  willing  with  the  worst  to  act. 
He  wanted  powers  for  an  important  fact ; 
And  while  he  felt  as  lawless  spirits  feel. 
His  hand  was  palsied,  and  he  couldn't  steal. 
By  these  rejected,  is  their  lot  so  strange. 
So  low !  that  he  could  suffer  by  the  change  ? 
Yes  !  the  new  station  as  a  fall  we  judge, — 
He  now  became  the  harlots*  humble  drudge, 
Their  drudge  in  common  ;  they  combined  to  save 
Awhile  frx>m  starving  their  submissive  slave ; 
For  now  his  spirit  left  him,  and  his  pride. 
His  scorn,  his  rancour,  and  resentment  died  ; 
Few  were  his  feelings — ^but  the  keenest  these. 
The  rage  of  hunger,  and  the  sigh  for  ease  ; 
He  who  abused  indulgence,  now  became 
By  want  subservient,  and  by  misery  tame  ; 
A  slave,  he  begg'd  forbearance ;  bent  with  pain. 
He   shunn'd  the    blow, — "  Ah  !    strike    me   not 

again." 
Thus  was  he  found :  the  master  of  a  hoy 
Saw  the  sad  wretch  whom  he  had  known  a  boy  ; 
At  first  in  doubt,  but  Frederick  laid  aside 
All  shame,  and  humbly  for  his  aid  applied  : 
He,  tamed  and  smitten  with  the  storms  gone  by, 
Look'd  for  compassion  through  one  living  eye. 
And  stretch'd  th'  unpalsied  hand:  the  seaman 

felt 
His  honest  heart  with  gentle  pity  melt. 
And  his  small  boon  with  cheerful  frankness  dealt ; 
Then  made  inquiries  of  th'  unhappy  youth. 
Who  told,  nor  shame  forbade  him,  all  the  truth. 
**  Totmg  Frederick  Thompson,  to  a  chandler's 

shop 
"  By  harlots  order'd,  and  afraid  to  stop ! — 


As,  more  indulged,  it  gains  the  strength  we  lose, 
Maintains  its  conquests  and  extends  its  views ; 
Till,  the  whole  soul  submitting  to  its  chains. 
It  takes  possession,  and  for  ever  reigns.] 
^^  2f2 
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CRABBFS  WORKS. 


'*  What  I  our  good  merchant's  favonrite  to  be  teen 
**  In  state  so  loathsome  and  hi  dress  so  mean  ?** — 

So  Uiought  the  seaman  as  he  bade  adieu, 
And,  when  in  port,  related  all  he  knew. 

Bat  time  was  lost,  inquiry  came  too  late, 
Those  whom  he  served  knew  nothing  of  his  fate ; 
No  1  they  had  selied  on  what  the  sailor  gave, 
Nor  bore  resistance  from  their  abject  slave. 
The  spoil  obtain'd,  they  cast  him  from  the  door, 
BobbM,  beaten,  hungry,    pain*d,   diseas*d,   and 
poor. 

Then  nature,  pointing  to  the  only  spot 
Which  still  had  comfort  for  so  dire  a  lot. 
Although  so  feeble,  led  him  on  the  way. 
And  hope  look*d  forward  to  a  happier  day :     ^ 
He  thought,  poor  prodigal  1  a  fatiier  yet 
His  woes  would  pity  and  his  crimes  forget ; 
Nor  had  he  brother  who  with  speech  severe 
Would  check  the  pity  or  refrain  the  tear : 
A  lighter  spirit  in  his  bosom  rose, 
As  near  the  road  he  sought  an  hour's  repose. 

And  there  he  found  it :  he  had  left  the  town, 
But  buildings  yet  were  scatter'd  up  and  down  *, 
To  one  of  these,  half-ruin'd  and  half-built. 
Was  traced  this  child  of  wretchedness  and  guilt ; 
There,  on  the  remnant  of  a  beggar's  vest. 
Thrown  by  in  scorn,  the  sufferer  sought  for  rest ; 
There  was  this  scene  of  vice  and  woe  to  close. 
And  there  the  wretched  body  found  repose.^' 


LETTER  XIII. 


Do  good  by  ■tealth,  and  bluth  to  find  It  fltme.— Popx. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whoee  visage* 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pool. 
And  do  a  wilftal  stillneas  entertain ; 
With  pnrpoae  to  be  dreaa'd  in  an  opinion. 
As  who  shoald  say,  *«  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
**  And  when  I  ope  my  lipa  let  no  dog  faark.** 

Merchamt  qf  Venice, 

Sum  feUz ;  quia  enim  neset  ?  felixque  manebo : 
Hoc  quoque  qnis  dabitet 7    Tutom  me  copia  fedt. 


THE  ALMS-HOUSE  AND  TRUSTEES. 

The  frugal  Merchant— Rivalship  in  Modes  of  Fhigality— 
Private  Exceptions  to  the  general  Manner*— Alms-tumse 
built -Its  Description— Founder  diet  — Six  Trustees— Sir 
Denys  Brand,  a  Principal— His  Eulogium  in  the  Chronidea 
of  the  Day— Truth  reckoned  invidious  on  these  Occasions 
— An  explanation  of  the  Magnaminity  and  Wisdom  of  S^ 
Denys— His  kinds  <^  Moderation  and  Humility — Langhion, 
his  Successor,  a  planning,  amotions,  wealthy  Man— Ad- 
vancement in  Ufe  his  perpetual  Object,  and  all  things 
made  the  means  of  it— His  Idea  of  Falsehood— His  Resent- 
ment dangerous ;  how  removed — Success  produces  Love  of 
Flattery :  his  daily  Qratiflcation— His  Merits  and  Acts  of 
Kindness— His  proper  Choloe  of  Almsmen— In  this  respeet 
meritorious— His  Predecessor  not  so  cautions. 

Leave  now  our  streets,  and  in  yon  plain  behold 
Those  pleasant  Seats  for  the  reduced  and  old ; 


I*  Hie  Latter  on  lUnerant  Flayers  will  to  some  appear  too 
harshly  written,  their  profligacy  exaggerated,  and  their  dis- 
trsMcs  magnified ;  but  though  the  respectability  of  a  part  of 
these  people  may  give  us  a  more  fkvourable  view  of  the  whole 


A  merchant's  gift,  whose  wife  and  children  died. 

When  he  to  saving  all  his  powers  applied ; 

He  wore  his  coat  till  bare  was  every  thread, 

And  with  the  meanest  Uxe  his  body  fed. 

He  had  a  female  cousin,  who  vrith  care 

Walk'd  in  his  steps,  and  leam'd  of  him  to  spare ; 

With  emulation  and  success  they  strove. 

Improving  still,  still  seeking  to  improve, 

As  if  that  useftil  knowledge  they  would  gain — 

How  little  food  would  human  life  sustain  : 

No  pauper  came  their  table's  crumbs  to  cravo ; 

Scraping  they  lived,  but  not  a  scrap  they  gave : 

When  beggars  saw  the  frugal  Merchant  pass. 

It  moved  their  pity,  and  they  said,  **  Alas ! 

"  Hard  is  thy  fate,  my  brother,"  and  they  felt 

A  beggar's  pride  as  they  that  pity  dealt. 

The  dogs,  who  learn  of  man  to  scorn  the  poor , 

Bark'd  him  away  from  every  decent  door ; 

While  they  who  saw  him  bare,  but  thought  him 

rich. 
To  show  respect  or  scorn,  they  knew  not  which. 

But  while  our  Merchant  seem'd  so  base  and 
mean. 
He  had  his  wanderings,  sometimes  *'  not  unseen ;" 
To  give  in  secret  was  a  favourite  act. 
Yet  more  than  once  they  took  him  in  the  fact : 
To  scenes  of  various  woe  he  nightly  went. 
And  serious  sums  in  healing  misery  spent ; 
Oft  has  he  cheer'd  the  wretched  at  a  rate 
For  which  he  daily  might  have  dined  on  plate ; 
He  has  been  seen — his  hair  all  nlver-white, 
Shaking  and  shining — as  he  stole  by  night. 
To  feed  unenvied  on  his  still  delight. 
A  twofold  taste  he  had ;  to  give  and  spare. 
Both  were  his  duties,  and  had  equal  care ; 
It  was  his  joy  to  sit  alone  and  fast. 
Then  send  a  widow  and  her  boys  repast : 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  would  spite  of  him,  appear, 
But  he  from  other  eyes  has  kept  the  tear : 
All  in  a  wint*ry  night  firom  far  he  came. 
To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  a  suffering  dame ; 
Whose  husband  robb'd  him,  and  to  whom  he  meant 
A  lingering,  but  reforming  punishment : 
Home  then  he  walk*d,  and  found  his  anger  rise 
When  fire  and  rushlight  met  his  troubled  eyes ; 
But  these  extinguished,  and  his  prayer  addressed 
To  Heaven  in  hope,  he  calmly  sank  to  rest. 

His  seventieth  year  was  pass'd,  and  then  was  seen 
A  building  rising  on  the  northern  green ; 
There  was  no  blinding  all  his  neighbours'  eyes, 
Or  surely  no  one  would  have  seen  it  rise : 
Twelve  roOms  contiguous  stood,  and  six  were  near, 
There  men  were  placed,  and  sober  matrons  here ; 
There  were  behind  small  usefbl  gardens  made. 
Benches  before,  and  trees  to  give  them  shade ; 
In  the  first  room  were  seen  above,  below. 
Some  marks  of  taste,  a  few  attempts  at  show. 
The  founder's  picture  and  his  arms  were  there 
(Not  till  he  left  us),  and  an  elbow'd  chair; 
There,  'mid  these  signs  of  his  superior  place. 
Sat  the  mild  ruler  of  this  humble  race. 

Within  the  row  are  men  who  strove  in  vain, 
Through  years  of  trouble,  wealth  and  ease  to  ^dn ; 

body;  though  some  actors  be  aober,  and  somftmanafera  prvdeot; 
still  there  is  vice  and  miaerv  left  more  than  atilllcient  to  Jurtiiy 
my  description.  But,  if  I  could  find  only  one  woman  (who  pass* 
ing  forty  years  on  many  atages,  and  sustaining  many  principal 
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Less  must  they  have  than  an  appointed  som, 
And  freemen  been,  or  hither  must  not  come ; 
They  should  be  decent,  and  command  respect, 
(Though  needing  fortune),  whom  these  doors  pro- 
tect, 
And  should  for  thirty  dismal  years  have  tried 
For  peace  unfelt  and  competence  denied. 

Strange  I  that  o*er  men  thus  train'd  in  sorrow's 
school, 
Power  must  be  held,  and  they  must  live  by  rule  ; 
Infirm,  corrected  by  misfortunes,  old, 
Their  habits  settled  and  their  peynions  cold ; 
Of  health,  wealth,  power,  and  worldly  cares  bereft, 
Still  must  they  not  at  liberty  be  left ; 
There  must  be  one  to  rule  them,  to  restrain 
And  guide  the  movements  of  his  erring  train. 

If  then  control  imperious,  check  severe. 
Be  needed  where  such  reverend  men  appear ; 
To  what  would   youth,  without   such   checks, 

aspire. 
Free  the  wild  wish,  unourb'd  the  strong  desire  ? 
And  where  (in  college  or  in  camp)  they  found 
The  heart  ungovem'd  and  the  hand  unbound  ? 

His  house  endow'd,  the  generous  man  resign'd 
All  power  to  rule,  nay  power  of  choice  declined ; 
He  and  the  female  saint  survived  to  view 
Their  work  complete,  and  bade  the  world  adieu ! 

Six  are  the  Guardians  of  this  happy  seat. 
And  one  presides  when  they  on  buidness  meet ; 
As  each  expires,  the  five  a  brother  choose ; 
Nor  would  Sir  Denys  Brand  the  charge  refuse ; 
True,  *t  was  beneath  him,  **  but  to  do  men  good 
"  Was  motive  never  by  his  heart  withstood :" 
He  too  is  gone,  and  they  again  must  strive 
To  find  a  man  in  whom  his  gifts  survive. 
Now,  in  the  various  records  of  the  dead, 
Thy  worth,  Sir  Denys,  shall  be  weighed  and  read ; 
There  we  the  glory  of  thy  house  shall  trace. 
With  each  alliance  of  thy  noble  race. 

Yes  I  here  we  have  him  I — "  Came  in  William's 
reign, 
**  The  Norman  Brand  ;  the  blood  without  a  stain ; 
"  From  the  fierce  Dane  and  ruder  Saxon  dear, 
"  Pict,  Irish,  Scot,  or  Cambrian  mountaineer : 
**  But  the  pure  Norman  was  the  sacred  spring, 
"  And  he.  Sir  Denys,  was  in  heart  a  king : 
'^  Erect  in  person  and  so  firm  in  soul, 
"  Fortune  he  seem'd  to  govern  and  control : 
"  Generous  as  he  who  gives  his  all  away, 
**  Prudent  as  one  who  toils  for  weekly  pay ; 
"  In  him  all  merits  were  decreed  to  meet, 
**  Sincere  though  cautious,  frank  and  yet  discreet, 
'*  Just  all  his  dealings,  faithful  every  word, 
**  His  passions'  master,  and  his  temper's  lord." 

Tet  more,  kind  dealers  in  decaying  £une  ? 
His  magnanimity  you  next  proclaim ; 
Tou  give  him  learning,  joln'd  with  sound  good 


And  match  his  wealth  with  his  benevolence ; 


dianctefs)  laments  in  her  unraspeeted  old  age,  that  there 
was  no  workhonse  to  which  she  could  legally  sue  for  admis- 
sion ;  if  I  eoold  produce  onlv  one  female,  sedaced  apon  the 
boards,  and  starred  in  hn  lodging,  compelled  by  her  poverty 
to  sing,  and  by  her  sufTerings  to  weep,  without  any  prospect 
bat  misery,  or  any  consolation  but  death ;  if  I  could  exhibit 
only  one  youth  who  sought  reftige  from  puental  authority  in 
the  UeantioQs  freedom  of  a  wandering  com])anv ;  yet,  with 
three  audi  examples,  I  dionld  feel  myself  Justifled  in  the  ac- 


What  hides  the  multitude  of  sins,  you  add, 
Yet  seem  to  doubt  if  sins  he  ever  had. 

Poor  honest  Truth  I  thou  writ'st  of  living  men, 
And  art  a  railer  and  detractor  then ; 
They  die,  again  to  be  described,  and  now 
A  foe  to  merit  and  mankind  art  thou  I 

Why  banish  Truth  ?  It  injures  not  the  dead, 
It  aids  not  them  with  flattery  to  be  fed ; 
And  when  mankind  such  perfect  pictures  view. 
They  copy  less,  the  more  they  think  them  true. 
Let  us  a  mortal  as  he  was  behold. 
And  see  the  dross  adhering  to  the  gold ; 
When  we  the  errors  of  the  virtuous  state. 
Then  erring  men  their  worth  may  emulate. 

Jfiew  then  this  picture  of  a  noble  mind. 
Let  him  be  wise,  magnanimous,  and  kind ; 
What  was  the  wisdom  ?    Was  it  not  the  frown 
That  keeps  all  question,  all  inquiry  down  ? 
His  words  were  powerAil  and  decisive  all. 
But  his  slow  reasons  came  for  no  man's  call. 
'<  'T  is  thus,"  he  cried,  no  doubt  with  kind  intent, 
To  give  results  and  spare  all  argument : — 

**  Let  it  be  spared — all  men  at  least  agree 
"  Sir  Denys  Brand  had  magnanimity : 
**  His  were  no  vulgar  charities;  none  saw 
"  Him  like  the  Merchant  to  the  hut  withdraw ; 
"  He  left  to  meaner  minds  the  simple  deed, 
"  By  which  the  houseless  rest,  the  hungry  feed ; 
"  His  was  a  public  bounty  vast  and  grand, 
"  'T  was  not  in  him  to  work  with  viewless  hand ; 
"  He   raised  the  Room  that  towers  above   the 

street, 
**  A  public  room  where  gratefril  parties  meet ; 
**  He  first  the  Life-boat  pUmn'd ;  to  him  the  pUce 
"  Is  deep  in  debt — ^"t  was  he  revived  the  Race ; 
*'  To  every  public  act  this  hearty  friend 
"  Would  give  with  freedom   or  with  frankness 

lend; 
"  His  money  built  the  Jail,  nor  prisoner  yet 
"  Sits  at  his  ease,  but  he  must  feel  the  debt ; 
"  To  these  let  candour  add  his  vast  display ; 
"  Around  his  mansion  all  is  grand  and  gay, 
**  And  this  is  bounty  with  the  name  of  pay." 

I  grant  the  whole,  nor  from  one  deed  retract, 
But  wish  recorded  too  the  private  act : 
All  these  were  great,  but  still  our  hearts  approve 
Those  simpler  tokens  of  the  Christian  love ; 
'T  would  give  me  joy  some  gracious  deed  to  meet. 
That  has  not  call'd  for  glory  through  the  street : 
Who  felt  for  many,  could  not  always  shun. 
In  some  soft  moment,  to  be  kind  to  one ; 
And  yet  they  tell  us,  when  Sir  Denys  died. 
That  not  a  widow  in  the  Borough  sigh'd^ 
Great  were  his  gifts,  his  mighty  heart  I  own. 
But  why  describe  what  all  the  world  has  known  ? 

The  rest  is  petty  pride,  the  useless  art 
Of  a  vain  mind  to  hide  a  swelling  heart : 
Small  was  his  private  room :  men  found  him  there 
By  a  plain  table,  on  a  paltry  chair  ; 


count  I  have  giiFen :— but  such  disraeten  and  soflTerings  are 
common,  ana  there  are  few  of  these  societies  which  could  not 
show  members  of  this  description.  To  some,  indeed,  the  life 
has  its  satisfKtions :  they  never  expected  to  be  free  from 
labour,  and  their  present  kind  they  think  is  light :  they  have 
no  delicate  ideas  of  shame,  and  therefore  duns  and  hisses  give 
them  no  other  pain  than  what  arises  from  the  fear  of  not 
being  trusted,  joined  with  the  apprehension  that  they  may 
have  nothing  to  subsist  upon  except  their  credit. 
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A  \«Tetched  floor-cloth,  and  some  prints  around, 
The  easy  purchase  of  a  single  pound : 
These  humble  trifles  and  that  study  small 
Make  a  strong  contrast  with  the  servants'  hall ; 
There  barely  comfort,  here  a  proud  excess, 
The  pompous  scat  of  pamper'd  idleness. 
Where  the  sleek  rogues  with  one  consent  declare, 
They  would  not  live  upon  his  honour's  {are ; 
He  daily  took  but  one  half-hour  to  dine, 
On  one  poor  dish  and  some  three  sips  of  wine ; 
Then  he  'd  abuse  them  for  their  sumptuous  feasts, 
And  say,  **  My  friends !  you  make  yourselves  like 

beasts; 
**  One  dish  suffices  any  man  to  dine, 
**  But  you  are  greedy  as  a  herd  of  swine ; 
**  Learn  to  be  temperate." — Had  they  dared  t'obey. 
He  would  have  praised  and  tum'd  them  all  away. 

Friends  met  Sir  Denys  riding  in  his  ground, 
And  there  the  meekness  of  his  spirit  found :  ^ 
For  that  grey  coat,  not  new  fbr  many  a  year. 
Hides  all  that  would  like  decent  dress  appear ; 
An  old  brown  pony  't  was  his  will  to  ride. 
Who  shuffled  onward,  and  from  side  to  side ; 
A  five-pound  purchase,  but  so  fat  and  sleek. 
His  very  plenty  made  the  creature  weak. 

**  Sir  Denys  Brand !  and  on  so  poor  a  steed !" 
*'  Poor !  it  may  be — such  things  I  never  heed :" 
And  who  that  youth  behind,  of  pleasant  mien, 
Equipp'd  as  one  who  wishes  to  be  seen. 
Upon  a  horse,  twice  victor  for  a  plate, 
A  noble  hunter,  bought  at  dearest  rate  ? — 
Him  the  lad  fearing  yet  resolved  to  guide. 
He  curbs  his  spirit  while  he  strokes  his  pride. 

'*  A  handsome  youth.  Sir  D^nys ;  and  a  hone 
'*  Of  finer  figure  never  trod  the  course, — 
"  Tours,  without  question  ?**—**  Yes  1   I  think  a 

groom 
<<  Bought  me  the  beast  *,  I  cannot  say  the  sum : 
'*  I  ride  him  not ;  it  is  a  foolish  pride 
"  Men  have  in  cattle — ^but  my  people  ride ; 
**  The  boy  is — ^hark  ye,  sirrah  I  what's  your  name? 
"  Ay,  Jacob,  yes  I  I  recollect — the  same ; 
**  As  I  bethink  me  now,  a  tenant's  son — 
"  I  think  a  tenant, — ^is  your  father  one  ?" 

There  was  an  idle  boy  who  ran  about, 
And  found  his  master's  humble  spirit  out ; 
He  would  at  awful  distance  snatch  a  look. 
Then  run  away  and  hide  him  in  some  nook ; 
**  For  oh  I"  quoth  he,  **  I  dare  not  fix  my  sight 
**  On  him,  his  grandeur  puts  me  in  a  ft-ight ; 
*'  Oh !  Blister  Jacob,  when  you  wait  on  him, 
"  Do  you  not  quake  and  tremble  every  limb  ?"  • 

The  Steward  soon  had  orders — **  Summers,  see 
**  That  Sam  be  clothed,  and  let  him  wait  on  me." 


Sir  Denys  died,  bequeathing  all  affairs 
In  trust  to  Laughton*8  long-experienced  cares ; 
Before  a  Guardian,  and  Sir  Denys  dead, 
All  rule  and  power  devolved  upon  his  head, 


*[Orif(tiutl  edition:— 

You  *d  moot  Sir  IVnyf  In  a  morninf  ride, 
And  be  convinced  he  'd  not  a  vpark  of  ]^de.] 

*  [Sir  Denyi  Bnnd  la  a  portrait.    A  female  lerTant  of  Mr. 


Numbers  are  oall'd  to  govern,  but  in  fact 
Only  the  powerful  and  assuming  act. 

Laughton,  too  wise  to  bo  a  dupe  to  fame. 
Cared  not  a  whit  of  what  descent  he  came. 
Till  he  was  rich ;  he  then  conceived  the  thought 
To  fish  for  pedigree,  but  never  caught : 
All  his  desire,  when  he  was  young  and  poor. 
Was  to  advance ;  he  never  cared  for  more : 
"  Let  me  buy,  sell,  be  fisctor,  take  a  wife, 
"  Take  any  road,  to  get  along  in  life." 

Was  he  a  miser  then  ?  a  robber  ?  foe 
To  those  who  trusted  ?  a  deceiver  ? — No  I 
He  was  ambitious ;  all  his  powers  of  mind 
Were  to  one  end  controU'd,  improved,  combined ; 
Wit,  learning,  judgment,  were,  by  his  account, 
Steps  for  the  ladder  he  design'd  to  mount; 
Such  step  was  money :  wealth  was  but  his  slave, 
For  power  he  gain'd  it,  and  for  power  he  gave : 
Full  well  the  Borough  knows  that  he  'd  the  art 
Of  bringing  money  to  the  surest  mart ; 
Friends  too  were  aids, — they  led  to  ceitain  ends, 
Increase  of  power  and  claim  on  other  friends. 
A  favourite  step  was  marriage :  then  he  gain'd 
Seat  in  our  Hall,  and  o'er  his  party  reign'd ; 
Houses  and  lands  he  bought,  and  long'd  to  buy. 
But  never  drew  the  springs  of  purchue  dry. 
And  thus  at  last  they  answer'd  every  call. 
The  failing  found  him  ready  for  their  fall : 
He  walks  along  the  street,  the  mart,  the  quay, 
And  looks  and  mutters,  **  This  belongs  to  me." 
His  passions  all  partook  the  general  bent ; 
Interest  inform'd  him  when  he  should  resent. 
How  long  resist,  and  on  what  terms  relent : 
In  points  where  he  determined  to  succeed. 
In  vain  might  reason  or  compassion  plead ; 
But  gain'd  his  point,  he  was  the  best  of  men, 
'T  was  loss  of  time  to  be  vexatious  then : 
Hence  he  was  mild  to  all  men  whom  he  led. 
Of  all  who  dared  resist,  the  scourge  and  dread. 

Falsehood  in  him  was  not  the  useless  lie 
Of  boasting  pride  or  laughing  vanity : 
It  was  the  gainful,  the  persuading  art. 
That  made  its  way  and  won  the  doubting  heart. 
Which  argued,  soflen'd,  humbled,  and  prevail'd. 
Nor  was  it  tried  till  ev'ry  truth  had  fail'd ; 
No  sage  on  earth  could  more  than  he  despise 
Degrading,  poor,  unprofitable  lies. 

Though  fond  of  gain,  and  grieved  by  wanton 
waste. 
To  social  parties  he  had  no  distaste ; 
With  one  presiding  purpose  in  his  view. 
He  sometimes  could  descend  to  trifie  too ! 
Tet,  in  these  moments,  he  had  still  the  art 
To  ope  the  looks  and  close  the  guarded  heart ; 
And,  like  the  public  host,  has  sometimes  made 
A  grand  repast,  for  which  the  guests  have  paid. 

At  length,  with  power  endued  and  wealthy  grown, 
Frailties  and  passions,  long  suppress'd,  were  diown : 
Then  to  provoke  him  was  a  dangerous  thing. 
His  pride  would  punish,  and  his  temper  sting ; 
His  powerful  hatred  sought  th*  avenging  hour, 
And  his  proud  vengeance  struck  with  all  his  power, 


Oabbe,  who  had  prerioosly  lived  with  the  orl((inal,  wfthmat 
simplicity  eonAfmed  that  the  trembled  whenever  the  met  him ; 
and  '*  was  more  afraid  of  him  than  die  was  of  God  Almifhty." 
The  name  of  the  person  Is  omitted— it  would  only  serve  to 
wound  tlie  fei  lings  of  ills  relatives  yet  sunriving.] 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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Save  when  th'  offender  took  a  prudent  way 

The  rifling  storm  of  fury  to  allay : 

This  might  he  do,  and  so  in  safety  sleep, 

By  largely  casting  to  the  angry  deep ; 

Or,  better  yet  (its  swelling  force  t'  assuage), 

By  pouring  oil  of  flattery  on  its  rage. 

And  now,  of  all  the  heart  approved,  possessM, 
Fear'd,  favoured,  followed,  dreEided  and  caress*d, 
He  gently  yields  to  one  mellifluous  joy, 
The  only  sweet  that  is  not  found  to  cloy, 
Bhind  adulation  I — other  pleasures  pall 
On  the  sick  taste,  and  transient  are  they  all ; 
But  this  one  sweet  has  such  enchanting  power, 
The  more  we  take,  the  faster  we  devour : 
Nauseous  to  those  who  must  the  dose  apply. 
And  most  disgusting  to  the  standers-by ; 
Tet  in  all  companies  will  Laughton  feed, 
Nor  care  how  grossly  men  perform  the  deed. 
As  gapes  the  nursling,  or,  what  comes  more 

near. 
Some  Friendly-Island  chief,  for  hourly  cheer ; 
When  wives  and   slaves,  attending    round  his 

seat. 
Prepare  by  turns  the  masticated  meat : 
So  for  this  master,  husband,  parent,  friend. 
His  ready  slaves  their  various  efforts  blend. 
And,  to  their  lord  still  eagerly  inclined, 
Pour  the  crude  trash  of  a  dependent  mind. 
But  let  the  Muse  assign  the  man  his  due, 
"Worth  he  possessed,  nor  were  his  virtues  few : — 
He  sometimes  help'd  the  injured  In  their  cause ; 
His  power  and  purse  have  back'd  the  failing 

laws; 
He  fbr  religion  has  a  due  respect. 
And  all  his  serious  notions  are  correct ; 
Although  he  pray'd  and  languish'd  for  a  son, 
He    grew  resigned    when    Heaven    denied    him 

one ', 
He  never  to  this  quiet  mansion  sends 
Subject  unfit,  in  compliment  to  friends ; 
Mot  so  Sir  Benys,  who  would  yet  protest 
He  always  chose  the  worthiest  and  the  best : 
Not  men  in  trade  by  various  loss  brought  down, 
But  those  whose  glory  once  amazed  the  town, 
Who  their  last  guinea  in  their  pleasures  spent, 
Yet  never  fell  so  low  as  to  repent : 
To  these  his  pity  he  could  largely  deal, 
Wealth  they  had  known,  and  therefore  want  could 

feel. 
Three  seats  were  vacant  while  Sir  Denys  reign'd, 
And  three  such  favourites  their  admission  gain*d ; 
These  let  us  view,  still  more  to  understand 
The  moral  feelings  of  Sir  Denys  Brand.* 


s  For  the  Alms-hoiiie  ttself,  its  Governor,  and  InhabiUnts, 
.  I  have  not  much  to  olTer  in  faTonr  of  the  mbject  or  of  the 
eliaracter.  One  of  these,  Sir  Denya  Brand,  may  be  considered 
as  too  l^shly  placed  for  an  author,  who  seldom  ventures  above 
middle  life,  to  delineate ;  and,  indeed,  I  had  some  idea  of 
reserving  him  (or  another  occasion,  where  he  might  have  ap- 
peared with  those  in  his  own  rank :  but  then  it  is  most  un- 
certain whether  he  would  ever  appear,  and  he  lias  been  so 


LETTER    XIV. 

INHABITA1«T8  OF  THE  ALMS-HOUSE. 


Sed  q[uia  cncus  inest  vitiis  amor,  omne  fatnrum 
Despicitur ;  suadent  brevem  praesentia  frnctum, 
Et  ruit  in  vetitum  damni  secura  libido. 

Claud,  m  Butrop, 

Nunquam  parvo  oontenta  paratu, 
Et  qnssitorum  terra  pelagoque  ciborum 
Ambitiosa  fames,  et  lautas  gloria  mensas. — Lucak. 

Et  Luxus,  populator  Opam,  tibi  semper  adlusrens, 
Infelix  humili  gressu  comitatnr  l^estas. 

Claud,  in  Rv/. 

Behold  what  blessing  wealth  to  life  can  lend.-PoPi. 


LIFE  OF  BLANEY.* 

Blaney,  a  wealthy  Heir,  dissipated,  and  reduced  to  Poverty— 
His  fortune  restored  by  Marriage ;  sgain  consumed — His 
Manner  of  Living  in  the  West  Indies  -  Recalled  to  a  laiger 
Inheritance —His  more  refined  and  expensive  Luxuries— 
His  method  of  quieting  Consdenoe — ^Death  of  his  Wife— 
Again  become  poor  -His  method  of  supporting  Existence 
— His  Ideas  of  Religion— His  Habits  and  Connections  when 
old— Admitted  into  the  Alms-houae. 

Observe  that  tall  pale  Veteran  I  what  a  look 
Of  Rhame  and  guilt ! — who  cannot  read  that  book  ? 
Misery  and  mirth  are  blended  in  his  face. 
Much  innate  vileness  and  some  outward  grace ; 
Tliere  wishes  strong  and  stronger  griefs  are  seen, 
Ix>oks  ever  changed,  and  never  one  serene : 
Show  not  that  manner,  and  these  features  all. 
The  serpent's  cunning  and  the  sinner's  fall  ? 

Hark  to  that  laughter  I — ^'t  is  the  way  he  takes 
To  force  applause  for  each  vile  jest  he  makes ; 
Such  is  yon  man,  by  partial  favour  sent. 
To  these  calm  seats  to  ponder  and  repent. 

Blaney^  a  wealthy  heir  at  twenty-one. 
At  twenty-five  was  ruin'd  and  undone. 
These  years  with  grievous  crimes  we  need  not  load. 
He  found  his  ruin  in  the  common  road  I — 
Gamed  without  skill,  without  inquiry  bought. 
Lent  without  love,  and  borrowed  without  thought, 
^t,  gay  and  handsome,  he  had  soon  the  dower 
Of  a  kind  wealthy  widow  in  his  power : 
Then  he  aspired  to  loftier  flights  of  vice. 
To  singing  harlots  of  enormous  price : 
He  took  a  jockey  in  his  gig  to  buy 
A  horse,  so  valued,  that  a  duke  was  shy : 
To  gain  the  plaudits  of  the  knowing  few, 
Gamblers  and  grooms,  what  would  not  Blaney  do  ? 
His  dearest  friend,  at  that  improving  age, 
Was  Hounslow  Dick,  who  drove  the  western  stage. 

Cruel  he  was  not — if  he  left  his  wife. 
He  left  her  to  her  own  pursuits  in  life  ; 


many  years  prepared  for  the  public,  whenever  opportunity 
might  offer,  that  I  have  at  length  given  him  place,  although 
wiu  his  inferiors,  yet  as  a  ruler  over  them. 

I  [This  character  is  drawn  from  real  life;  though  the 
extreme  degradation  is  exaggerated.  The  original  hU  l)een 
long  dead— leaving  no  relatives.  He  was  a  half-pay  Mijor 
in  a  garrison  town  on  the  esatem  coast.] 
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Deaf  to  reports,  to  all  ezpeiiBes  blind. 
Profuse,  not  just,  and  careless,  but  not  kind. 

Yet,  thus  assisted,  ten  long  winters  pass'd 
In  wasting  guineas  ere  he  saw  his  last ; 
Then  he  began  to  reason,  and  to  feel 
He  could  not  dig,  nor  had  he  leam*d  to  steal ; 
And  should  he  beg  as  long  as  he  might  live, 
He  justly  fear'd  that  nobody  would  give : 
But  he  could  charge  a  pistol,  and  at  will, 
All  that  was  mortal,  by  a  bullet  kill : 
And  he  was  taught,  by  those  whom  he  would  call 
Man's  surest  guides — ^that  he  was  mortal  all. 

While  thus  he  thought,  still  waiting  for  the  day 
When  he  should  dare  to  blow  his  brains  away, 
A  place  for  him  a  kind  relation  found. 
Where   EngUmd's  monarch  ruled,  but  far  from 

English  ground : 
He  gave  employ  that  might  for  bread  suffice, 
Ck>rrect  his  habits  and  restrain  his  vice. 

Here  Blaney  tried  (what  such  man's  miseries 
teach) 
To  find  what  pleasures  were  within  his  reach  ; 
These  he  e^joy'd,  though  not  in  just  the  style 
He  once  possess'd  them  in  his  native  isle ; 
Congenial  souls  he  found  in  every  place, 
Vice  in  all  soils,  and  charms  in  every  race : 
His  lady  took  the  same  amusing  way, 
And  laugh'd  at  Time  till  he  had  tum'd  them  grey ; 
At  length  for  England  once  again  they  steer'd, 
By  ancient  views  and  new  designs  endear'd  ; 
His  kindred  died,  and  Blaney  now  became 
An  heir  to  one  who  never  heard  his  name.* 

What  could  he  now  ? — ^The  man  had  tried  before 
The  joys  of  youth,  and  they  were  joys  no  more ; 
To  vicious  pleasure  he  was  still  inclined, 
But  vice  must  now  be  season'd  and  refined ; 
Then  as  a  swine  he  would  on  pleasure  seise, 
Now  common  pleasures  had  no  power  to  please : 
Beauty  alone  has  for  the  vulgar  charms, 
He  wanted  beauty  trembling  with  alarms : 
His  was  no  more  a  yonthfUl  dream  of  joy. 
The  wretch  desired  to  ruin  and  destroy ; 
He  bought  indulgence  with  a  boundless  price. 
Most  pleased  when  decency  bow'd  down  to  vice, 
When  a  fair  dame  her  husband's  honour  sold. 
And  a  frail  countess  play'd  for  Blaney's  gold. 

"  But  did  not  conscience  in  her  anger  rise  ?  " 
Yes !  and  he  leam'd  her  terrors  to  despise ; 
When  stung  by  thought,  to  soothing  books  he  fled, 
And  grew  composed  and  harden'd  as  he  read ; 
Tales  of  Voltaire,  and  essays  gay  and  slight. 
Pleased  him,  and  shone  with  their  phosphoric  light ; 
Which,  though  it  rose  from  objects  vile  and  base, 
Where'er  it  came  threw  splendour  on  the  place. 
And  was  that  light  which  the  deluded  youth, 
And  this  grey  sinner,  deemed  the  light  of  truth. 

He  different  works  for  different  cause  admired, 
Some  flz'd  his  judgment,  some  his  passions  fired  ; 


s  [ToUieehancterof  BUneyweobjeot^asoirensiTefromlts 
•xtmne  and  impotent  depnvity.  The  flnt  part  of  hU  hi»- 
tory,  howerer,  is  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  iJTords 
a  good  specimen  ot  that  sententious  and  antithetical  manner 
by  whicn  Mr.  Crabbe  aometimes  reminds  as  of  the  style  and 
versiflcation  of  Pope. — JxrntBT.] 

*  [The  anthor  of  "  The  Oracles  of  Reason/'  and  of  an  fnfldel 
treatise  entitled  **Anima  Mundi."  He  pat  an  end  to  his 
•xlstenoe  by  shooting  himself,  in  169S.J 


To  cheer  the  mind  and  raise  a  donnant  flame, 
He  had  the  books,  decreed  to  lasting  shame. 
Which  those  who  read  are  carefUl  not  to  name  : 
These  won  to  vicious  act  the  yielding  heart, 
And  then  the  cooler  reasoners  soothed  the  smart. 

He  heard  of  Blount,*  and    Mandeville,*    and 
Chubb,* 
How  they  the  doctors  of  their  day  would  drub  ; 
How  Hume  had  dwelt  on  Miracles  so  well, 
That  none  would  now  believe  a  miracle ; 
And  though  he  cared  not  works  so  grave  to  read, 
He  caught   their  faith,  and  sign'd  the  sinner's 
creed. 

Thus  was  he  pleased  to  join  the  laughing  side. 
Nor  ceased  the  laughter  when  his  lady  died  ; 
Yet  was  he  kind  and  careful  of  her  fame. 
And  on  her  tomb  inscribed  a  virtuous  name ; 
"  A  tender  wife,  respected,  and  so  forth," 
The  marble  still  bears  witness  to  the  worth. 

He  has  some  children,  but  he  knows  not  where ; 
Something  they  cost,  but  neither  love  nor  care ; 
A  father's  feelings  he  has  never  known. 
His  joys,  his  sorrows,  have  been  all  his  own. 

He  now  would  build — and  lofty  seat  he  built. 
And  sought,  in  various  ways,  relief  from  guilt. 
Restless,  for  ever  anxious  to  obtain 
Ease  for  the  heart  by  ramblings  of  the  brain, 
He  would  have  pictures,  and  of  course  a  Taste,* 
And  found  a  thousand  means  his  wealth  to  waste. 
Newmarket  steeds  he  bought  at  mighty  cost ; 
They  sometimes  won,  but  Blaney  always  lost. 

Quick  came  his  ruin,  came  when  he  had  still 
For  life  a  relish,  and  in  pleasure  skill : 
By  his  own  idle  reckoning  he  supposed 
His  wealth  would  last  him  till  his  life  was  closed ; 
But  no !  he  found  this  final  hoard  was  spent, 
While  he  had  years  to  suffer  and  repent. 
Yet,  at  the  last,  his  noble  mind  to  show. 
And  in  his  misery  how  he  bort  the  blow, 
He  view'd  his  only  guinea,  then  suppress'd. 
For  a  short  time,  the  tumults  in  his  breast. 
And  mov'd  by  pride,  by  habit  and  despair. 
Gave  it  an  opera-bird  to  hum  an  air. 

Come,  ye !  who  live  for  Pleasure,  come,  behold 
A  man  of  pleasure  when  he 's  poor  and  old ; 
When  he  looks  back  through  life,  and  cannot  find 
A  single  action  to  relieve  his  mind ; 
When  he  looks  forward,  striving  still  to  keep 
A  steady  prospect  of  eternal  sleep ; 
When  not  one  friend  is  left,  of  all  the  train 
Whom  't  was  his  pride  and  boast  to  entertain, — 
Friends  now  employ*  d  from  house  to  house  to  run, 
And  say,  **  Alas  I  poor  Blaney  is  undone  I " — 
Those  whom  he  shook  with  ardour  by  the  hand. 
By  whom  he  stood  as  long  as  he  could  stand. 
Who  seem'd  to  him  from  all  deception  clear. 
And  who,  more  strange  I  might  think  themselves 
sincere. 


«  [Author  of  <*The  FaUe  of  the  Beas,"  written  to  now 
tliat  moral  virtue  is  the  Invention  of  knaves,  and  Christian 
virtue  the  imposition  of  tooU ;  that  vtoe  Is  niiiiesaij,  and 
alone  suffldent  to  render  society  flourishing  and  happy .j 

s  r  A  noted  deisHoal  writer.  He  died  in  174S,  leaving  be. 
hind  him  two  volumes  of  tracts,  whiefa  were  afterwards  pub> 


0 


•  [«'  What  brought  Sir  Visto's  ill-got  wealth  to  waste  ? 
Some  demon  whispered,  *  Visto  I  have  a  Tfeste.* "— P 


Pora.] 
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Lo !  now  the  hero  shuffling  through  the  tow% 
To  hunt  a  dinner  and  to  beg  a  crown ; 
To  ten  an  idle  tale,  that  boys  may  smile; 
To  bear  a  strumpet's  billet-doux  a  mile ; 
To  cull  a  wanton  for  a  youth  of  wealth 
(With  reverend  view  to  both  his  taste  and  health) ; 
To  be  a  useful,  needy  thing  between 
Fear  and  desire — the  pander  and  the  screen ; 
To  flatter  pictures,  houses,  horses,  dress, 
The  wildest  fashion,  or  the  worst  excess ; 
To  be  the  grey  seducer,  and  entice 
Unbearded  folly  into  acts  of  vice : 
And  then,  to  level  every  fence  which  law. 
And  virtue  fix  to  keep  the  mind  in  awe, 
He  first  inveigles  youth  to  walk  astray. 
Next  prompts  and  soothes  them  in  their  fatal 

way, 
Then  vindicates  the  deed,  and  makes  the  mind  his 
prey. 

Unhappy  man !  what  pains  he  takes  to  state — 
(Proof  of  his  fear  I)  that  aU  below  is  fate ; 
That  all  proceed  in  one  appointed  track, 
Where  none  can  stop,  or  take  their  journey  back : 
Then  what  is  vice  or  virtue  ?— Yet  he  '11  rail 
At  priests  till  memory  and  quotation  fkil ; 
He  reads,  to  learn  the  various  ills  they  've  done, 
And  calls  them  vipers,  every  mothei^s  son. 

He  is  the  harlot's  aid,  who  wheedling  tries 
To  move  her  friend  for  vanity's  supplies ; 
To  weak  indulgence  he  allures  the  mind, 
Loth  to  be  duped,  but  willing  to  be  kind ; 
And  if  successful — what  the  labour  pays  ? 
He  gets  the  friend's  contempt  and  Chloe's  praise, 
Who,  in  her  triumph,  condescends  to  say, 
**  What  a  good  creature  Blaney  was  to-day ! " 

Hear  the  poor  demon  when  the  young  attend, 
And  willing  ear  to  vile  experience  lend ; 
When  he  relates  (with  laughing,  learing  eye) 
The  tale  licentious,  mix'd  with  blasphemy : 
No  genuine  gladness  his  narrations  cause, 
The  frtdlest  heart  denies  sincere  applause ; 
And  many  a  youth  has  tum*d  him  half  aside, 
And  laugh'd  aloud,  the  sign  of  shame  to  hide. 

Blaney,  no  aid  in  his  vile  cause  to  lose. 
Buys  pictures,  prints,  and  a  licentious  Muse ; 
He  borrows  every  help  fkx>m  every  art, 
To  stir  the  passions  and  mislead  the  heart : 
But  fkx>m  the  subject  let  us  soon  escape. 
Nor  give  this  feature  all  its  ugly  shape ; 
Some  to  their  crimes  escape  fh>m  satire  owe ; 
Who  shall  describe  what  Blaney  dares  to  show  ? 

While  thus  the  man,  to  vice  and  passion  slave. 
Was,  with  his  follies,  moving  to  the  grave, 
The  ancient  ruler  of  this  mansion  died, 
And  Blaney  boldly  for  the  seat  applied : 
Sir  Denys  Brand,  then  guardian,  join*d  his  suit : 
**  'T  is  true,"  said  he,  "  the  feUow  's  quite  a  brute— 


'  Blaney  and  Qelia,  a  male  and  female  Inhabitant  of  this 
mansion,  are  drawn  at  tome  lensth ;  and  I  may  be  thooght  to 
have  given  tbem  attention  whieE  they  do  not  merit.  I  plead 
not  for  the  originali^,  bat  for  the  troth  of  the  character ;  and 
though  it  may  not  be  very  pleasing,  it  mar  be  oaeAil  to  de- 
lineate (for  certain  minds)  tlMte  miztnrei  of  levity  and  vice ; 
people  who  are  thua  incnrably  vain  and  determinately 
worldly ;  thua  devoted  to  ei^joyment  and  insensible  of  shame, 
and  so  miserably  fond  of  their  plessores,  that  they  court  even 
the  remembnnee  with  eager  solicitation,  by  conjuring  up  the 
ghosts  of  departed  indulgences  with  all  the  aid  that  memory 


*'  A  very  beast ;  but  yet,  with  all  his  sin, 
"  He  has  a  manner — let  the  devil  in." 

They  half  complied,  they  gave  the  wish*d  retreat. 
But  raised  a  worthier  to  tiie  vacant  seat. 

Thus  forced  on  ways  unlike  each  former  way, 
Thus  led  to  prayer  without  a  heart  to  pray. 
He  quits  the  gay  and  rich,  the  young  and  free. 
Among  the  biudge-men  with  a  badge  to  be  : 
He  sees  an  humble  tradesman  rais'd  to  rule 
The  grey-beard  pupils  of  this  moral  school; 
Where  he  himself,  an  old  licentious  boy. 
Will  nothing  learn,  and  nothing  can  eigoy ; 
In  temp'rate  measures  he  must  eat  and  drink. 
And,  pain  of  pains !  must  live  alone  and  think. 

In  vain,  by  fortune's  smiles,  thrice  affluent  made. 
Still  has  he  debts  of  ancient  date  unpaid  ; 
Thrice  into  penury  by  error  thrown. 
Not  one  right  maxim  has  he  made  his  own ; 
The  old  men  shun  him, — «ome  his  vices  hate, 
And  all  abhor  his  principles  and  prate  ; 
Nor  love  nor  care  for  him  will  mortal  show. 
Save  a  frail  sister  in  the  female  row.7 


LETTER    XV. 

nCHABlTAlfTS  OT  THE  ▲I«M8-BOUSE. 


She  early  found  herself  mistress  of  herself.  All  she  did 
was  rlffht ;  all  she  said  was  admired.  Early,  verv  early,  did 
she  dumiss  blushes  from  her  cheek :  she  eould  not  blush 
because  she  oould  not  doubt ;  and  silence,  whatever  was  her 
sabjeet,  was  sa   much  a  stranger  to  her  m  diffidence. — 

RlCRAaMOV. 

Quo  fbgit  Venua  ?  beu  I  Qnove  color  ?  deeens 
Quo  motus  ?  Quid  babes  illius,  iUius, 
Qun  spirabat  amores, 
Qun  me  surpuerat  mihl  ? 

.  HoEAT.  lib.  iv.  Od.  13. 


CLBLIA.1 
Her  lively  and  pleasant  Manners^Her  Reading  and  Dedsfon 
—Her  Inteioonrse  with  different  Claases  of  Society— Her 
Kind  of  Character—The  fkvoured  Lover— Her  Manage- 
ment of  him :  his  of  her— After  one  Period,  Clelia  with  an 
Attorney :  her  Manner  and  Situation  there— Another  such 
Period,  when  her  Fortune  still  declines— Mistreai  of  an  Inn 
—A  Widow— Another  such  Interval:  she  becomes  poor 
and  inflrm,  but  still  vain  and  frivolous— The  flUlen  Vanity 
— Admitted  into  the  House :  meets  Blaney. 

Wb  had  a  sprightly  nymph — ^in  every  town 
Are  some  such  spiights,  who  wander  up  and  down ; 
She  had  her  useful  arts,  and  could  contrive. 
In  Time's  despite,  to  stay  at  twenty-five ; — 
**  Here  wiU  I  rest ;  move  on,  thou  lying  year, 
**  This  is  mine  age,  and  I  will  rest  me  here." 


can  afford  them.  These  characten  demand  some  attention, 
because  they  hold  out  a  warning  to  that  numerous  class  of 
young  pMple  who  are  too  lively  to  be  discreet ;  to  whom  tlie 
purpose  of  life  is  amusement,  and  who  are  always  in  danger 
of  felling  into  vicious  habits,  because  they  have  too  much 
activity  to  be  quiet,  and  too  little  strength  to  be  steady. 

1  [Qelia,  like  Blaney,  is  a  strong  resemblance  of  an  indi- 
vidual known  to  Mr.  Orabbe  in  early  life.  She  has  been  dead 
nearly  half  a  century ;  but,  having  relatives,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  be  more  particular.] 
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Arch  wBS  her  look,  and  she  had  pleasant  ways 
Tour  good  opinion  of  her  heart  to  raise  ; 
Her  speech  was  lively,  and  with  ease  express'd, 
And  well  she  judged  the  tempers  she  address'd : 
If  some  soft  stripling  had  her  Iteonness  felt, 
She  knew  the  way  to  make  his  anger  melt ; 
Wit  was  allow'd  her,  though  hut  few  could  bring 
Direct  example  of  a  witty  thing ; 
'T  was  that  gay,  pleasant,  smart,  engaging  speech, 
Her  beaux  admired,  and  just  within  their  reach ^ 
Not  indiscreet,  perhaps,  but  yet  more  fk-ee 
Than  prudish  nymphs  allow  their  wit  to  be. 

Novels  and  plays,  with  poems  old  and  new, 
Were  all  the  books  our  nymph  attended  to ; 
Tet  from  the  press  no  treatise  issued  forth, 
But  she  would  speak  precisely  of  its  worth. 

She  with  the  London  stage  familiar  grew, 
And  every  actor^s  name  and  merit  knew ; 
She  told  how  this  or  that  their  part  mistook. 
And  of  the  rival  Romeos  gave  the  look ; 
Of  either  house  't  was  hers  the  streng^  to  see, 
Then  judge  with  candour — "  Drury  Lane  for  me." 

What  made  this  knowledge,  what  this  skill  com- 
plete ? 
A  fortnight's  visit  in  Whitechapel  Street. 

Her  place  in  life  was  rich  and  poor  between. 
With  those  a  favourite,  and  with  these  a  queen ; 
She  could  her  parts  assume,  and  condescend 
To  friends  more  humble  while  an  humble  friend ; 
And  thus  a  welcome,  lively  guest  could  pass. 
Threading  her  pleasant  way  from  class  to  class. 

''  Her  repuUtion  ?  "—That  was  like  her  wit, 
And  seem'd  her  manner  and  her  state  to  fit ; 
Something  there  was — what,  none  presumed  to  say ; 
Clouds  lightly  passing  on  a  smiling  day,' — 
Whispers  and  hints  which  went  f^m  ear  to  ear. 
And  mix'd  reports  no  judge  on  earth  could  clear. 

But  of  each  sex  a  friendly  number  press'd 
To  joyous  banquets  this  alluring  guest : 
There,  if  indulging  mirth,  and  freed  from  awe, 
If  pleasing  all,  and  pleased  with  all  she  saw, 
Her  speech  were  free,  and  such  as  freely  dwelt 
On  the  same  feelings  all  around  her  felt ; 
Or  if  some  fond  presuming  favourite  tried 
To  come  so  near  as  once  to  be  denied ; 
Tet  not  with  brow  so  stem  or  speech  so  nice, 
But  that  he  ventured  on  denial  twice : — 
If  these  have  been,  and  so  has  Scandal  taught, 
Tet  Malice  never  found  the  proof  she  sought. 

But  then  came  one,  the  Lovelace  of  his  day, 
Rich,  proud,  and  crafty,  handsome,  brave,  and 

gay; 

Tet  loved  he  not  those  laboured  plans  and  arts, 
But  left  the  business  to  the  ladies*  hearts, 
And  when  he  found  them  in  a  proper  train, 
He  thought  all  else  superfluous  and  vain : 
But  in  that  training  he  was  deeply  taught, 
And  rarely  fail'd  of  gaining  all  he  sought ; 
He  knew  how  far  directly  on  to  go. 
How  to  recede  and  dally  to  and  fro ; 
How  to  make  all  the  passions  his  allies, 
And,  when  he  saw  them  in  contention  rise, 
To  watch  the  wrought-up  heart,  and  conquer  by 
surprise. 
Our  heroine  fear*d  him  not;  it  was  her  part. 
To  make  sure  conquest  of  such  gentle  heart — 
Of  one  so  mild  and  humble ;  for  she  saw 
In  Henry's  eye  a  love  chastised  by  awe. 


Her  thoughts  of  virtue  were  not  all  sublime. 

Nor  virtuous  all  her  thoughts ;  't  was  now  her  time 

To  bait  each  hook,  in  every  way  to  please. 

And  the  rich  prize  with  dext'rous  hand  to  seise. 

She  had  no  virgin-terrors ;  she  could  stray 

In  all  love's  maze,  nor  fear  to  lose  her  way ; 

Nay,  could  go  near  the  precipice,  nor  dread 

A  failing  caution  or  a  giddy  head ; 

She  'd  fix  her  eyes  upon  the  roaring  flood. 

And  dance  upon  the  brink  where  danger  stood. 

T  was  nature  all,  she  judged,  in  one  so  yoang, 
To  drop  the  eye  and  falter  in  the  tongue ; 
To  be  about  to  take,  and  then  command 
His  daring  wish,  and  only  view  the  hand : 
Tes !  all  was  nature ;  it  became  a  maid 
Of  gentle  soul  t'  encourage  love  afraid ; — 
He,  so  unlike  the  confident  and  bold, 
Would  fly  in  mute  despair  to  find  her  cold : 
The  young  and  tender  germ  requires  the  son 
To  make  it  spread ;  it  must  be  smiled  upon. 
Thus  the  kind  virgin  gentle  means  devised, 
To  gain  a  heart  so  fbnd,  a  hand  so  prized ; 
More  gentle  still  she  grew,  to  change  her  way, 
Would  cause  confusion,  danger,  and  delay : 
Thus  (an  increase  of  gentleness  her  mode), 
She  took  a  plain,  unvaried,  certain  road, 
And  every  hour  believed  success  was  near. 
Till  there  was  nothing  left  to  hope  or  fear. 

It  must  be  own'd  that,  in  this  strife  of  hearta, 
Man  has  advantage — ^has  superior  arts : 
The  lover's  ^m  is  to  the  nymph  unknown. 
Nor  is  she  always  certain  of  her  own ; 
Or  has  her  fears,  nor  these  can  so  disguise, 
But  he  who  searches,  reads  them  in  her  eyes. 
In  the  avenging  fh>wn,  in  the  regretting  sighs : 
These  are  his  signals,  and  he  learns  to  steer 
The  straighter  course  whenever  they  appear. 


"  Pass  we  ten  years,  and  what  was  Clelia's  Ikte  ?  " 
At  an  attorney's  board  alert  she  sate. 
Not  legal  mistress :  he  with  other  men 
Once  sought  her  hand,  but  other  views  were  then ; 
And  when  he  knew  he  might  the  bliss  command. 
He  other  blessing  sought,  without  the  hand ; 
For  still  he  felt  alive  the  lambent  flame, 
And  ofier'd  her  a  home, — and  home  she  came. 

There,  though  her  higher  friendships  lived  no 
more, 
She  loved  to  speak  of  what  she  shared  before — 
"  Of  the  dear  Lucy,  heiress  of  the  hall, — 
"  Of  good  Sir  Peter,— of  their  annual  ball, 
"  And  the  fair  countess  !•— Oh !  she  loved  them  all  I** 
The  humbler  clients  of  her  friend  would  stare. 
The  knowing  smile, — ^but  neither  caused  her  care ; 
She  brought  her  spirits  to  her  humble  state. 
And  soothed  with  idle  dreams  her  drowning  fikte. 


"  Ten   summers    pass'd,   and    how  was  Clelia 
then?"— 
Alas !  she  sufi'er'd  in  this  trying  ten ; 
The  pair  had  parted :  who  to  him  attend. 
Must  judge  the  nymph  unfaithful  to  her  friend ; 
But  who  on  her  would  equal  fkith  bestow. 
Would  think  him  rash, — and  surely  she  must  know. 

Then  as  a  matron  Clelia  taught  a  school, 
But  nature  gave  not  talents  fit  fbr  rule : 
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Tet  now,  though  marks  of  wasting  yean  were  seen, 
Some  tonch  of  sorrow,  some  attack  of  spleen ; 
Still  there  was  life,  a  spirit  quick  and  gay, 
And  lively  speech  and  elegant  array. 

The  Griffin's  landlord  th^e  alhired  so  far, 
He  made  her  mistress  of  his  heart  and  har ; 
He  had  no  idle  retrospeotiye  whim. 
Till  she  was  his,  her  deeds  concerned  not  him : 
So  fax  was  well, — but  Clelia  thought  not  fit 
(In  all  the  Griffin  needed)  to  submit : 
Gaily  to  dress  and  in  the  bar  preside, 
Soothed  the  poor  spirit  of  degraded  pride ; 
But  cooking,  waiting,  welcoming  a  crew 
Of  noisy  guests,  were  arts  she  never  knew : 
Hence  daily  wars,  with  temporary  truce, 
His  vulgar  insult,  and  her  keen  abuse ; 
And  as  their  spirits  wasted  in  the  strife. 
Both  took  the  Griffin's  ready  aid  of  life ; 
But  she  with  greater  prudence — Harry  tried 
More  powerful  aid,  and  in  the  trial  died ; 
Tet  drew  down  vengeanee :  in  no  distant  time, 
Th'  insolvent  Griffin  struck  his  wings  sublime ; — 
Forth  from  her  palace  walk'd  th'  ejected  queen, 
And  show*d  to  fh>wning  fate  a  look  serene ; 
Gay  spite  of  time,  though  poor,  yet  well  attired, 
Kind  without  love,  and  vain  if  not  admired. 


Another  term  is  past ;  ten  other  years 
In  various  trials,  troubles,  views,  and  fears : 
Of  these  some  pass'd  in  small  attempts  at  trade ; 
Houses  she  kept  for  widowers  lately  made ; 
For  now  she  said,  **  They'll  miss  th'endearing  fnend, 
"  And  I  '11  be  there  the  soflen'd  heart  to  bend :" 
And  true  a  part  was  done  as  Clelia  plann'd — 
The  heart  was  soften'd,  but  she  miss'd  the  hand ; 
She  wrote  a  novel,  and  Sir  Denys  said 
The  dedication  was  the  best  he  read ; 
But  Gdgeworths,  Smiths,  and  Radcliffes  so  engross'd 
The  public  ear,  that  all  her  pains  were  lost. 
To  keep  a  toy-shop  was  attempt  the  last. 
There  too  she  fail'd,  and  schemes  and  hopes  were 
past. 

Now  friendless,  sick,  and  old,  and  wanting  bread. 
The  flrst-bom  tears  of  fallen  pride  were  shed — 
True,  bitter  tears ;  and  yet  that  wounded  pride. 
Among  the  poor,  for  poor  distinctions  sigh'd. 
Though  now  her  tales  were  to  her  audience  fit; 
Though  loud  her  tones,  and  vulgar  grown  her  wit. 
Though  now  her  dress — (but  let  me  not  explain 
The  piteous  patchwork  of  the  needy-vain, 
The  flirtish  form  to  coarse  materials  lent. 
And  one  poor  robe  through  fifty  fashions  sent) ; 
Though  oil  Mdthin  was  sad,  without  was  mean, — 
Still 't  was  her  wish,  her  comfort,  to  be  seen : 
She  would  to  plays  on  lowest  terms  resort, 
Where  once  her  box  was  to  the  beaux  a  court ; 
And,  strange  delight !  to  that  same  house  where  she 
Join'd  in  the  dance,  all  gaiety  and  glee. 


s  [**  Clelia  ia  another  worthleas  character  that  !■  drawn 
with  infinite  apirit,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  homan 
nature.  She  began  life  aa  a  apriglitly,  talking,  flirting  girl, 
who  paflKd  for  a  wit  and  a  beauty  in  the  hal^bred  circle  of 
the  BoTouffh,  and  who,  in  laying  herself  out  to  entrap  a  youth 
of  distincdon,  unfortunately  fell  a  victim  to  hia  superior  art, 

_     J    * ».:.- 1     i.__    _i f_ !_^..        oru-    &1. i.-.-^ -    *i.- 


Now  with  the  menials  crowding  to  the  wall, 
She  'd  see,  not  share,  the  pleasures  of  the  ball. 
And  with  degraded  vanity  unfold. 
How  she  too  triumph'd  in  the  years  of  old. 
To  her  poor  friends  't  is  now  her  pride  to  tell, 
On  what  a  height  she  stood  before  she  fell ; 
At  church  she  points  to  one  tall  seat,  and  **  There 
"  We  sat,"  she  cries,  **  when  my  papa  was  mayor." 
Not  quite  correct  in  what  she  now  relates, 
She  alters  persons,  and  she  forges  dates ; 
And,  finding  memory's  weaker  help  decay'd, 
She  boldly  calls  invention  to  her  aid. 

Touch'd  by  the  pity  he  had  felt  before. 
For  her  Sir  Denys  oped  the  Alms-house  door : 
*'  With  all  her  faults,"  he  said,  "  the  woman  knew 
"  How  to  distinguish — had  a  manner  too ; 
^*  And,  as  they  say  she  is  allied  to  some 
**  In  decent  station — let  the  creature  come." 

Here  she  and  Blaney  meet,  and  take  their  view 
Of  all  the  pleasures  they  would  still  pursue : 
Hour  after  hour  they  sit,  and  nothing  hide 
Of  vices  past ;  their  follies  are  their  pride ; 
What  to  the  sober  and  the  cool  are  crimes, 
They  boast — exulting  in  those  happy  times ; 
The  darkest  deeds  no  indignation  raise. 
The  purest  virtue  never  wins  their  praise ; 
But  still  they  on  their  ancient  joys  dilate. 
Still  with  regret  departed  glories  state. 
And  mourn  their  grievous  fall,  and  curse   their 
rigorous  fate.' 


LETTER    XVL 

INHABrrANTS  OF  THE  ALMS-H0U3E. 


E'^rietta  tibi  Ada  comes,  tlbi  Luxus,  et  atria 
Circa  te  semper  volitana  Infamta  pennia. 

SiLviua  Italicus. 


BENBOW. 


Benlww,  an  improper  Companion  for  the  Badgemen^  of  the 
Alma-honae— He  reaembles  Bardolph— Left  in  Trade  by 
his  Father— Contracta  useless  Fiiendahipe— His  Friends 
drink  with  him,  and  employ  others— Called  worthy  and 
honeatt  Why— Effect  of  Wine  on  the  Hind  of  Man— 
Benbow'a  common  Subject— The  Vniee  of  departed  Ftiend^t 
and  I^trona~*8quire  Aagill,  at  the  Grange :  hia  Manners, 
Serranta,  Frienda— True  to  hia  Church  :  ought  therefore  to 
be  apared— Hia  Son'a  different  Conduct— Vexation  of  tlie 
Father^a  Spirit  if  admitted  to  aee  the  Alteration— Oiptaln 
Dowling,  a  boon  Companion,  ready  to  drink  at  all  Times, 
and  with  any  Company :  famous  in  hia  Club-room— His 
eaay  Departure — Dolly  Murray,  a  Maiden  advanced  in 
Yeara :  abides  by  Ratafia  and  Cards— Her  ftee  Manners — 
Her  Skill  in  the  Oame— Her  Preparation  and  Death— 
Benbow,  how  interrupted :  hia  Submiasion. 

See  I  yonder  badgeman  with  that  glowing  face, 
A  meteor  shining  in  this  sober  place ! 


amart  miatreas  of  a  dashing  attcHmey— then  tried  to  teach  a 
achool— lived  as  the  favourite  of  an  innkeeper— let  lodgings- 
wrote  novels — set  up  a  toy-ahop— and,  finally,  was  admitled 
into  the  alma-house.  There  is  nothing  very  intereating, 
perhaps,  in  such  a  atory ;  but  the  detaila  of  it  ahow  the  won- 
derful accuracy  of  the  author'a  observation  of  character,  and 
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Vast  sums  were  paid,  mud  many  years  were  paat, 
Ere  gems  so  rich  around  their  radiance  cast ! 
Such  was  the  fiery  front  that  Bardolph  wore, 
Cuiding  his  master  to  the  tavern  door ; ' 
There  first  that  meteor  rose,  and  there  alone, 
In  its  due  place,  the  rich  efi\ilgence  shone : 
But  this  strange  fire  the  seat  of  peace  invades 
And  shines  portentous  in  these  solemn  shades. 

Benbow,  a  boon  companion,  long  approved 
By  jovial  sets,  and  (as  he  thought)  beloved, 
Was  judged  as  one  to  joy  and  friendship  prone, 
And  deem'd  injurious  to  himself  alone : 
Gen'rous  and  free,  he  paid  but  small  regard 
To  trade,  and  fiiird ;  and  some  declar^  '*  't  was 

hard:" 
These  were  his  friends — his  foes  conceived  the  case 
Of  common  kind ;  he  sought  and  found  disgrace : 
The  reasoning  few,  who  neither  scom*d  nor  loved. 
His  feelings  pitied  and  his  faults  reproved. 

Benbow,  the  father,  left  possessions  fair, 
A  worthy  name  and  business  to  his  heir ; 
Benbow,  the  son,  those  fair  possesntons  sold, 
And  lost  his  credit,  while  ha  spent  the  gold : 
He  was  a  jovial  trader :  men  ex^oy'd 
The  night  with  him ;  his  day  was  unemployed ; 
So  when  his  credit  and  his  cash  were  spent, 
Here,  by  mistaken  pity,  he  was  sent; 
Of  late  he  came,  with  passions  unsubdued. 
And  shared  and  cursed  the  hated  solitude. 
Where    gloomy  thoughts    arise,  where  grievous 
cares  intrude. 

Known  but  in  drink, — ^he  found  an  easy  friend. 
Well  pleased  his  worth  and  honour  to  commend : 
And  thus  inform'd,  the  guardian  of  the  trust 
Heard  the  applause  and  said  the  claim  was  just. 
A  worthy  soul  I  unfitted  for  the  strife. 
Care,  and  contention  of  a  busy  life ; — 
Worthy,  and  why  ? — that  o'er  the  midnight  bowl 
He  made  his  friend  the  partner  of  his  soiU, 
And  any  man  his  friend : — ^then  thus  in  glee, 
'*  I  speak  my  mind,  I  love  the  truth,"  quoth  he ; 
TiU  't  was  his  fate  that  useftd  truth  to  find, 
'T  is  sometimes  prudent  not  to  speak  the  mind. 

With  wine  inflated,  man  is  all  upblown. 
And  feels  a  power  which  he  believes  his  own ; 
With  fancy  soaring  to  the  skies,  he  thinks 
His  all  the  virtues  all  the  while  he  drinks; 
But  when  the  gas  from  the  balloon  is  gone, 
When  sober  thoughts  and  serious  cares  come  on. 
Where  then  the  worth  that  in  himself  he  found  ? — 
Yanish'd — and  he  sank  grov'ling  on  the  ground. 

Still  some  conceit  will  BenboVs  mind  inflate. 
Poor  as  he  is, — ^'t  is  pleasant  to  relate 
The  joys  he  once  possess'd— it  soothes  his  present 
'    state. 

Seated  with  some  grey  beadsman,  he  regrets 
His  former  feasting,  though  it  swell'd  his  debts ; 
Topers  once  famed,  his  friends  In  earlier  days. 
Well  he  describes,  and  thinks  description  praise : 
Each  hero's  worth  with  much  delight  he  paints ; 
Martyrs  they  were,  and  he  would  make  them  saints. 


kind  thitt  wMBe  pletaret  are  thoagfat  to  derive  from  the  tniUi 
w»d  mlnnteneM  of  the  anatomy  which  they  diepUy.  There 
*•  •^"■•Jhinff  orifinal.  too,  and  well  conoeiTed,  in  the  tenacity 
2»Hh  which  be  represents  thb  friToIooa  pereon  as  adhering  to 
her  paltry  chanMAeristics  under  every  ehanze  of  ciicom- 
«tances."~JBrrBBT.]  '  * 


"  Alas  t  alas  t "  Old  England  now  may  say, 
'  My  glory  withers ;  it  has  had  its  day : 
'  We  're  fitdlen  on  evil  times ;  men  read  and  think ; 
'  Our  bold  forefathers  loved  to  fight  and  drink. 

*'  Then  lived  the  good  'Squire  Asgill— what  a 
change 
^  Has  death  and  fkshion  shown  us  at  the  Grange ! 
'  He  bravely  thought  it  best  became  his  rank, 
'  That  aU  his  tenants  and  his  tradesmen  drank ; 
'  He  wks  delighted  from  his  fi^vourite  room 
'  To  see  them  'cross  the  park  go  daily  home 
'  Praising  aloud  the  liquor  and  the  host, 
'  And  striving  who  should  venerate  him  meat. 

^*  No  pride  had  he,  and  there  was  difTerence 


*'  Between  the  mastei^s  and  the  servants'  hall : 

**  And  here  or  there  the  guests  were  welcome  all. 

**  Of  Heaven's  tree  gifts  he  took  no  special  care, 

**  He  never  quarreVd  for  a  simple  hare ; 

*"  But  sought,  by  giving  sport,  a  sportsman's  name, 

**  Himself  a  poacher,  though  at  other  game : 

**  He  never  planted  nor  enclosed — his  trees 

**  Grew  like  himself,  untroubled  and  at  ease : 

**  Bounds  of  all  kinds  he  hated,  and  had  felt 

**  Chok*d  and  imprison'd  in  a  modem  belt, 

**  Which  some  rare  genius  now  has  twined  about 

**  The  good  old  house,  to  keep  old  neighboivs  out 

**  Along  his  valleys,  in  the  evening-hours, 

**  The  borough-damsels  stray'd  to  gather  flowers, 

"  Or  by  the  brakes  and  brushwood  of  the  park, 

<*  To  take  their  pleasant  rambles  in  the  dark. 

"  Some  prudes,  of  rigid  kind,  forbore  to  call 
"  On  the  kind  femalea— fi^vourites  at  the  hall; 
**  But  better  nature  saw,  with  much  delight, 
**  The  different  orders  of  mankind  unite  : 
**  'T  was  schooling  pride  to  see  the  footman  wait, 
"  Smile  on  his  sister  and  receive  her  plate. 

"  His  worship  ever  was  a  churchman  true, 
**  He  held  in  scorn  the  methodistic  crew ; 
**  May  God  defend  the  Church,  and  save  the  King, 
*«  He  'd  pray  devoutly  and  divinely  sing. 
"  Admit  that  he  the  holy  day  wouki  spend 
'*  As  priests  approved  not,  still  he  was  a  fHend : 
*«  Much  then  I  blame  the  preacher,  as  too  nice, 
**  To  call  such  trifles  by  the  name  of  viee; 
*^  Hinting,  though  gently  and  with  oaotioiM  speech, 
**  Of  good  example — ^t  is  their  trade  to  preach. 
'*  But  still 't  was  pity,  when  the  worthy  'squire 
"  Stuck  to  the  church,  what  m<nre  coold  thej 

require? 
*'  'T  was  ahnost  joining  that  fknatic  crew, 
**  To  throw  such  mor^  at  his  honour's  pew ; 
"  A  weaker  man,  had  he  been  so  reviled, 
"  Had  left  the  place — he  only  swore  and  smiled. 

"  But  think,  ye  rectors  and  ye  curates,  think, 
"  Who  are  your  IHends,  and  at  their  fhdlties  wiak ; 
"  Conceive  not — mounted  on  your  Sunday-throne, 
"  Tour  firebrands  fall  upon  your  foes  akme ; 
^*  They  strike  your  patrons — and  should  all  with- 
draw, 
^*  In  whom  your  wisdoms  may  discern  a  flaw, 


1  **  Tlioo  art  the  Knight  of  the  Bomlng  Lamp  r  if  thoo 
waat  any  way  given  to  virtue,  I  woold  swear  by  thy  bee : 
my  oath  dioald  be  by  this  Are.  Oh  I  thoa  *it  a  perpetual 
triumph,  thou  hast  aa*  ed  me  a  thousand  marks  in  nnks  and 
torches,  walking  in  a  night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern.'^ 
SaaicspBAJix. 
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*  Toa  would  the  flower  of  bX\  your  audience  lose, 

*  And  spend  your  crackers  on  their  empty  pews. 
"  The  ikther  dead,  the  son  has  found  a  wife, 

*  And  Hves  a  formal,  proud,  unsocial  life ; — 

*  The  lands  are  now  enclosed ;  the  tenants  all, 

*  Save  at  a  rent^day,  never  see  the  hall ; 

^  No  lass  is  suffered  o'er  the  walks  to  come, 
^  And  if  there  *b  love,  they  have  it  all  at  home. 
**  Oh  I  oould  the  ghost  of  our  good  'squire  arise, 

*  And  see  such  change ;  would  it  believe  its  eyes  ? 

*  Woold  it  not  glide  about  from  place  to  place, 

*  And  mourn  the  manners  of  a  feebler  race  ? 

*  At  that  long  table,  where  the  servants  found 

*•  Mirth    and    abundance  while   the  year   went 
round; 

*  Where  a  huge  pollard  on  the  winter-fire, 
'  At  a  huge  distance  made  them  all  retire  ; 

^  Where  not  a  measure  in  the  room  was  kept, 

*  And  but  one  rule — they  tippled  till  they  slept — 
*■  There  would  it  see  a  pale  old  hag  preside, 

*■  A  thing  made  up  of  stinginess  and  pride ; 

*  Who  carves  the  meat,  as  if  the  flesh  could  feel ; 

*  Careless  whose  flesh  must  miss  the  plenteous 

meal; 

*  Here  would  the  ghost  a  small  coal-fire  behold, 
*■  Not  fit  to  keep  one  body  from  the  cold ; 

*  Then  would  it  fiit  to  higher  rooms,  and  stay 

*  To  view  a  dull,  dress'd  company  at  play ; 
<  All  the  old  comfort,  all  the  genial  fare 

'■  For  ever  gone  1  how  sternly  would  it  stare : 

*  And  though  it  might  not  to  their  view  appear, 
*■  *T  would  cause  among  them  lassitude  and  fear ; 

*  Then  wait  to  see — ^where  he  delight  has  seen— 
'  The  dire  effbct  of  fretfulness  and  spleen. 

*'  Such  were  the  worthies  of  these  better  days ; 

*  We  had  their  blessings—they  shall  have  our  praise. 

'*  Of  Captain  Bowlkig  would  you  hear  me  speak  ? 

*  I  'd  sit  and  sing  his  praises  for  a  week : 

*  He  was  a  man,  and  man-like  all  his  joy, — 

*  I  'm  led  to  question  was  he  ever  boy  ? 

*  Beef  was  his  break^t ;— if  from  sea  and  salt, 
^  It  relish'd  better  with  his  wine  of  malt ; 

*  Then,  till  he  dined,  if  walking  in  or  out, 

*  WheUier  the  gravel  teased  him  or  the  gout, 

*'  Though  short  in  wind  and  flannel'd  every  limb, 
*•  He  drank  with  all  who  had  concerns  with  him : 
'  Whatever  trader,  agent,  merchant,  came, 

*  They  found  him  ready,  eveiy  hour  the  same  ; 

*  Whatever  liquors  might  between  them  pass, 

^  He  took  them  all,  and  never  balk'd  his  glass : 

*  Nay,  with  the  seamen  working  in  the  ship, 

*  At  their  request,  he  'd  share  the  grog  and  flip. 
■*  But  in  the  club-room  was  his  chief  delight, 

*  And  punch  the  favourite  liquor  of  the  night ; 
^  Man  after  man  they  frt>m  the  trial  shrank, 

*  And  I>owling  ever  was  the  last  who  drank  : 
'  Arrived  at  home,  he,  ere  he  sought  his  bed, 

*  With  pipe  and  brandy  would  compose  his  head ; 

*  Then  half  an  hour  was  o'er  the  news  beguiled, 

*  When  he  retired  as  harmless  as  a  child. 

*  Set  but  aside  the  gravel  and  the  gout, 

*  And  breathing  short — his  sand  ran  fairly  out. 


s  [Qrigliul  edition  :— 

She  taSefd  no  man  her  free  tool  to  vex. 
Her  Mx'a  pattern,  withont  thoughU  of  aex ; 
Onr  timid  cirls  and  lovers,  half  afraid. 
All  shann*d  the  speeches  of  the  franlc  old  maid.] 


"  At  fifty-five  we  lost  him — after  that 
**  Life  grows  insipid  and  its  pleasures  flat ; 
^*  He  had  indulged  in  all  that  man  can  have, 
"  He  did  not  drop  a  dotard  to  his  grave ; 
''  Still  to  the  Ust,  his  feet  upon  the  chair, 
"  With  rattling  lungs  now  gone  beyond  repair ; 
**  When  on  each  feature  death  had  fix'd  his  stamp, 
'*  And  not  a  doctor  could  the  body  vamp  ; 
"  Still  at  the  last,  to  his  beloved  bowl 
"  He  clung,  and  cheer'd  the  sadness  of  his  soul ; 
*'  For  though  a  man  may  not  have  much  to  fear, 
'*  Yet  death  looks  ugly  when  the  view  is  near : 
**  — *  I  go,'  he  said,  '  but  still  my  friends  shall  say, 
(<  <  'T  was  as  a  man — I  did  not  sneak  away ; 
"  *  An  honest  life  with  worthy  souls  I  *ve  spent, — 
«« <  Come,  fill  my  glass ;'  he  took  it  and  he  went. 

"  Poor  Dolly  Murray ! — ^I  might  live  to  see 
"  My  hundredth  year,  but  no  such  lass  as  she. 
"  Easy  by  nature,  in  her  humour  gay, 
''  She  chose  her  comforts,  ratafia  and  play  : 
"  She  loved  the  social  game,  the  decent  glass, 
**  And  was  a  jovial,  friendly,  laughing  lass ; 
"  We  sat  not  then  at  Whist  demure  and  still, 
'*  But  pass'd  the  pleasant  hours  at  gay  Quadrille : 
«  Lame  in  her  side,  we  plao*d  her  in  her  seat, 
*^  Her  hands  were  free,  she  cared  not  for  her  feet ; 
"  As  the  game  ended,  came  the  glass  around, 
"  (So  was  the  loser  cheer'd,  the  winner  crowned). 
*'  Mistress  of  secrets,  both  the  young  and  old 
*^  In  her  confided — ^not  a  tale  she  told ; 
'*  Love  never  made  impression  on  her  mind, 
"  She  held  him  weak,  and  all  his  captives  blind ; 
"  She  suffbr'd  no  man  her  free  soul  to  vex, 
"  Free  from  the  weakness  of  her  gentle  sex ; 
**  One  with  whom  ours  unmoved  conversing  sate, 
"  In  cool  discussion  or  in  free  debate.* 

'<  Once  in  her  chair  we  'd  placed  the  good  old 
lass, 
'*  Where  first  she  took  her  preparation-gUss ; 
*^  By  lucky  thought  she  'd  been  that  day  at  prayers, 
"  And  loi^  before  had  fix'd  her  small  affairs ; 
"  So  aU  was  easy— on  h^r  cards  she  cast 
'*  A  smiling  look ;  I  saw  the  thought  that  pass'd : 
'*  'A  king,'  she  caU'd — ^though  conscious  of  her 

skill, 
"  *  I>o  more,'  I  answer'd— *  More,'  she  said,  *'  I 

wiU;' 
"  And  more  she  did — «ards  answer'd  to  her  call, 
**  She  saw  the  mighty  to  her  mightier  fall : 
"  *  A  vole  I  a  vole !  *  she  cried,  *  't  is  fairly  won, 
"  *  My  game  is  ended  and  my  work  is  done ;' — 
*^  This  said,  she  gently,  with  a  single  sigh, 
"  Died  as  one  taught  and  practised  how  to  die. 

"  Such  were  the  dead-departed ;  I  survive, 
"  To  breathe  in  pain  among  the  dead-alive."  - 

The  bell  then  call'd  these  ancient  men  to  pray, 
^*  Again  I  "  said  Benbow,— "  tolls  it  every  day? 
"  Where  is  the  Ufel  led?"— He  sigh'd  and  walk'd 
his  way.' 


8  Benbow  may  be  thought  too  low  and  despicable  to  be 
admitted  here ;  but  he  is  a  borough-ebaracter,  and  however 
disrating  in  some  respects  a  picture  may  be,  it  will  please 
some,  and  be  tolerated  by  many,  if  it  can  boast  that  one  merit 
of  being  a  fkithfUl  likeness. 
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Bleswd  be  the  man  who  provideth  for  the  siek  and  needy  : 
the  Lord  shall  deliver  him  m  time  of  troable. 

Qoaa  dederis,  aoUi  semper  habebis  opes.— Mabtial. 

Nil  negaty  et  sese  vel  non  poscentibus  offert. — Claudian. 

Decipias  alios  verbis  voltuqne  benigno ; 
Nam  milii  Jam  aotus  diasimolator  eris.— Mabtial. 


THE  HOSPITAL  AND  GOVERNORS. 

Christian  Charity  anxious  to  provide  for  fUtare  as  well  as 
present  Miseries — Hence  the  Hospital  for  the  Diseased — 
Description  of  a  recovered  Patient— The  Building:  how 
erected — ^The  PMrons  and  Ciovemon— Eusebius— The  more 
active  Manager  of  Budness  a  moral  and  correct  Contribute 
—One  of  different  Description — Good,  the  RosuU,  however 
intermixed  with  Imperfection. 

Am  ardent  spirit  dwells  with  Christian  love, 
The  eagle's  vigour  in  the  pitying  dove  ; 
'T  is  not  enough  that  we  with  sori^ow  sigh  ; 
That  we  the  wants  of  pleading  man  supply, 
That  we  in  sympathy  with  sufferers  feel. 
Nor  hear  a  grief  without  a  wish  to  heal ; 
Not  these  suffice — ^to  sickness,  pain,  and  woe, 
The  Christian  spirit  loves  with  aid  to  go ; 
Will  not  he  sought,  waits  not  for  want  to  plead, 
But  seeks  the  duty — ^nay,  prevents  the  need ; 
Her  utmost  aid  to  every  ill  applies, 
And  plans  relief  for  coming  miseries. 

Hence  yonder  Building  rose  :  on  either  side 
Far  stretch'd  the  wards,  all  airy,  warm,  and  wide ; 
And  every  ward  has  Ipds  by  comfort  spread, 
And  smooth'd  for  him  who  suffers  on  the  bed : 
There  all  have  kindness,  most  relief, — for  some 
Is  cure  complete, — ^it  is  the  sufferer^s  home  : 
Fevers  and  chronic  ills,  corroding  pains. 
Each  accidental  mischief  man  sustains ; 
Fractures  and  wounds,  and  wither'd  limbs  and 

lame. 
With  all  that,  slow  or  sudden,  vex  our  frame. 
Have  here  attendance — ^here  the  sufferers  lie, 
(Where  love  and  science  every  aid  apply,) 
And  heal'd  with  rapture  live,  or  soothed  by  comfort 
die. 

See  I  one  relieved  from  anguish,  and  to-day 
Allow'd  to  walk  and  look  an  hour  away ; 
Two  months  confined  by  fever,  frenxy,  pain. 
He  comes  abroad  and  is  himself  again : 
'T  was  in  the  spring,  when  carried  to  the  place. 
The  snow  fell  down  and  melted  in  his  face. 

'T  is  summer  now ;  all  objects  gay  and  new, 
Smiling  alike  the  viewer  and  the  view : 
He  stops  as  one  unwilling  to  advance. 
Without  another  and  another  glance ; 
With  what  a  pure  and  simple  joy  he  sees 
Those  sheep  and  cattle  browsing  at  their  ease ; 


*  [Ckdienla,  being  in  a  rage  at  the  |)eople  fbr  ikvonring  a 
patty  in  Uie  Circensian  games  in  opposition  to  him,  cried  out, 
**  I  wish  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck."] 

*  [It  was  never  doubted   by  Mr.  Crabbe's  fomily  that 


Easy  himself,  there 's  nothing  breathes  or  moves. 

But  he  would  cherish — all  that  lives  he  loves : 

Observing  every  ward  as  round  he  goes, 

He  thinks  what  pain,  what  danger  they  enclose ; 

Warm  in  his  wish  for  all  who  suffer  there, 

At  every  view  he  meditates  a  prayer : 

No  evil  counsels  in  his  breast  abide. 

There  joy  and  love,  and  gratitude  reside. 

The  wish  that  Roman  necks  in  one  were  foond,* 
That   he  who  form'd  the  wish  might  deal  the 

wound. 
This  man  had  never  heard  ;  but  of  the  kind. 
Is  that  desire  which  rises  in  his  mind  ; 
He  'd  have  all  Engliah  hands  (for  further  he 
Cannot  conceive  extends  our  charity). 
All  but  his  own,  in  one  right-hand  to  grow. 
And  then  what  hearty  shake  would  he  bestow. 

''  How  rose  the  Building?  '*— Piety  first  laid 
A  strong  foundation,  but  she  wanted  aid ; 
To  Wealth  unwieldly  vras  her  prayer  addressed. 
Who  largely  gave,  and  she  the  donor  blessed : 
Unwieldy  Wealth  then  to  his  couch  withdrew, 
And  took  the  sweetest  sleep  he  ever  knew. 

Then  busy  Vanity  sustain'd  her  part, 
"  And  much,"  she  said,  **  it  moved  her  tender 

heart; 
"  To  her  all  kinds  of  man*s  distress  were  known, 
**  And  all  her  heart  adopted  as  its  own." 

Then  Science  came — ^hb  talents  he  display'd. 
And  Charity  with  joy  the  dome  surveyed ; 
Skill,  Wealth,  and  Vanity,  obtain  the  fiune. 
And  Piety,  the  joy  that  makes  no  claim. 

Patrons  there  are,  and  Governors,  from  whom 
The  greater  aid  and  guiding  orders  come  ; 
Who  voluntary  cares  and  labours  take. 
The  sufferers'  servants  for  the  service'  sake ; 
Of  these  a  part  I  give  you — ^but  a  part, — 
Some  hearts  are  hidden,  some  have  not  a  heart. 

First  let  me  praise — for  so  I  best  shall  paint 
That  pious  moralist,  that  reasoning  saint  I 
Can  I  of  worth  like  thine,  Eusebius,  speak  ?  ' 
The  man  is  vnlling,  but  the  Muse  is  weak ; — 
'T  is  thine  to  wait  on  woe  t  to  soothe !  to  heal  I 
With  learning  social,  and  polite  with  seal : 
In  thy  pure  breast  although  the  passions  dwell. 
They  're  train'd  by  virtue,  and  no  more  rebel ; 
But  have  so  long  been  active  on  her  side. 
That  passion  now  might  be  itself  the  guide. 

Law,  conscience,  honour,  all  obey'd ;  all  give 
Th*  approving  voice,  and  make  it  bliss  to  live  ; 
While  faith,  when  life  can  nothing  more  supply, 
Shall  strengthen  hope,  and  make  it  bliss  to  die.* 

He  preaches,   speaks,  and  writes  with  manlj 
sense. 
No  weak  neglect,  no  labour'd  eloquence  ; 
Goodness  and  wisdom  are  in  all  his  ways. 
The  rude  revere  him  and  the  wicked  praise. 

Upon  humility  his  virtues  grow. 
And  tower  so  high  because  so  fix'd  below ; 
As  wider  spreads  the  oak  his  bows  around. 
When  deeper  with  his  roots  he  digs  the  soUd 
groimd. 


Eusebius  was  designed  fbr  a  pottraiture  of  Burke.] 

s      **  Let  us,  since  life  cnn  little  more  supply 
Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die.*' 


Pon. 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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By  him,  from  ward  to  wird,  is  every  aid 
The  sufferer  needs,  with  every  care  conveyed : 
Like  the  good  tree  he  brings  his  treasure  forth, 
And,  like  the  tree,  unconscious  of  his  worth : 
Meek  as  the  poorest  Publican  is  he, 
And  strict  as  lives  the  straightest  Pharisee  ; 
Of  both,  in  him  unite  the  better  part, 
The  blameless  conduct  and  the  humble  heart.^ 

Tet  he  escapes  not ;  he,  with  some,  is  wise 
In  carnal  things,  and  loves  to  moralise : 
Others  can  doubt  if  all  that  Christian  care 
Has  not  its  price — there 's  something  he  may  share : 
But  this  and  ill  severer  he  sustains. 
As  gold  the  fire,  and  as  unhurt  remains ; 
When  most  reviled,  although  he  feels  the  smart, 
It  wakes  to  nobler  deeds  the  wounded  heart, 
As  the  rich  olive,  beaten  for  its  fruit. 
Puts  forth  at  every  bruise  a  bearing  shoot. 

A  second  Friend  we  have,  whose  care  and  zeal 
But  few  can  equal — few  indeed  can  feel ; 
He  lived  a  life  obscure,  and  profits  made 
In  the  coarse  habits  of  a  vulgar  trade. 
His  brother,  master  of  a  hoy,  he  loved 
So  well,  that  he  the  calling  disapproved : 
**  Alas !  poor  Tom  I  **  the  landman  oft  would  sigh 
When  the  gale  fr^shen'd  and  the  waves  ran  high ; 
And  when  they  parted,  with  a  tear  he  'd  say, 
"  No  more  adventure ! — ^here  in  safety  stay." 
Nor  did  he  feign ;  with  more  than  half  he  had 
He  would  have  kept  the  seaman,  and  been  glad. 

Alas !  how  few  resist,  when  strongly  tried — 
A  rich  relation's  nearer  kinsman  died ; 
He  sicken'd,  and  to  him  the  landman  went, 
And  all  his  hours  with  cousin  Ephraim  spent. 
This  Thomas  heard,  and  cared  not :  "  I,"  quoth  he, 
•*  Have  one  in  port  upon  the  watch  for  me.'* 
So  Ephraim  died,  and  when  the  will  was  shown, 
Isaac,  the  landman,  had  the  whole  his  own : 
Who  to  his  brother  sent  a  moderate  purse. 
Which  he  returned  in  anger,  with  his  curse ; 
Then  went  to  sea,  and  made  his  grog  so  strong, 
He  died  before  he  could  forgive  the  wrong. 

The  rich  man  built  a  house,  both  large  and  high. 
He  enter'd  in  and  set  him  down  to  sigh  ; 
He  planted  ample  woods  and  gardens  fair, 
And  walk*d  with  anguish  and  compunction  there : 
The  rich  man's  pines,  to  every  friend  a  treat. 
He  saw  with  pain,  and  he  refused  to  eat ; 
His  daintiest  food,  his  richest  wines,  were  all 
Tum'd  by  remorse  to  vinegar  and  gall : 
The  softest  down  by  living  body  press'd. 
The  rich  man  bought,  and  tried  to  take  his  rest  *, 
But  care  had  thorns  upon  his  pillow  spread, 
And  scatter'd  sand  and  nettles  in  his  bed : 
Nervous  he  grew, — would  often  sigh  and  groan, 
He  talk'd  but  little,  and  he  walk'd  alone ; 
Till  by  his  priest  convinced,  that  from  one  deed 
Of  genuine  love  would  joy  and  health  proceed, 
He  ttom  that  time  with  care  and  zeal  began 
To  seek  and  soothe  the  grievous  ills  of  man ; 

*  [In  some  of  Mr.  Cribbe'i  graver  descriptions  tliere  \»  a 
tone  <^  ehastised  and  anambitioos  serenity,  which  has  a 
ponerfbl  influence  on  the  heart,  and  aflTects  it  like  the  qniet 
glow  of  a  mild  evening.  In  reading  of  the  passions  of  Ea- 
sebfns  halntnally  rallying  on  the  side  of  virtue,  we  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  one  <^  the  snblimest  traits  in  modern  writing. 
It  is  the  circunaunce  of  the  dying  missionary  in  *  Elizabeth,' 
who  spends  his  last  breath  in  prayer,  not  for  himself,  but  for 


And  as  his  hands  their  aid  to  grief  apply, 
He  learns  to  smile  and  he  forgets  to  sigh. 

Now  he  can  drink  his  wine  and  taste  his  food, 
And  feel  the  blessings  Heav'n  has  dealt  are  good  ; 
And,  since  the  suffering  seek  the  rich  man's  door. 
He  sleeps  as  soundly  as  when  young  and  poor. 

Here  much  he  gives — is  urgent  more  to  gain ; 
He  begs — ^rich  beggars  seldom  sue  in  vain : 
Preachers  most  famed  he  moves,  the  crowd  to 

move. 
And  never  wearies  in  the  work  of  love : 
He  rules  all  business,  settles  all  affairs ; 
He  makes  collections,  he  directs  repairs ; 
And  if  he  wrong'd  one  brother, — Heav'n  forgive 
llie  man  by  whom  so  many  brethren  live  I 


Then,  'mid  our  Signatures,  a  name  appears. 
Of  one  for  wisdom  famed  above  his  years ; 
And  these  were  forty :  he  was  from  his  youth 
A  patient  searcher  after  useful  truth  : 
To  language  little  of  his  time  he  gave. 
To  science  less,  nor  was  the  Muse's  slave ; 
Sober  and  grave,  his  college  sent  him  down, 
A  fair  example  for  his  native  town. 
Slowly  he  speaks,  and  with  such  solemn  air, 
You  'd  think  a  Socrates  or  Solon  there ; 
For  though  a  Christian,  he 's  disposed  to  draw 
His  rules  from  reason's  and  from  nature's  law. 
"  Know,"  he  exclaims,  *'  my  fellow  mortals,  know, 
"  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below ; 
"  And  what  is  virtue  ?  prudence  first  to  choose 
"  Life's  real  good, — the  evil  to  refuse ; 
*^  Add  justice  then,  the  eager  hand  to  hold, 
"  To  curb  the  lust  of  power  and  thirst  of  gold ; 
"  Join  temp'rance  next,  that  cheerful  health  en- 
sures, 
"  And  fortitude  unmoved,  that  conquers  or  en- 
dures." 

He  speaks,  and  lo ! — the  very  man  you  see, 
Prudent  and  temperate,  just  and  patient  he. 
By  prudence  taught  his  worldly  wealth  to  keep. 
No  folly  wastes,  no  avarice  swells  the  heap : 
He  no  man's  debtor,  no  man*s  patron  lives ; 
Save  sound  advice,  he  neither  asks  nor  gives ; 
By  no  vain  thoughts  or  erring  fancy  sway'd. 
His  words  are  weighty,  or  at  least  are  weigh'd ; 
Temp*rate  in  every  place — abroad,  at  home. 
Thence  will  applause,  and  hence  will  profit  come ; 
And  health  from  either — ^he  in  time  prepares 
For  sickness,  age,  and  their  attendant  cares. 
But  not  for  fancy's  ills ; — he  never  grieves 
For  love  that  wounds  or  friendship  that  deceives. 
His  patient  soul  endures  what  Heav*n  ordains. 
But  neither  feels  nor  fears  ideal  pains. 

*'  Is  aught  then  wanted  in  a  man  so  wise  ?  " — 
Alas ! — ^I  think  he  wants  infirmities ; 
He  wants  the  ties  that  knit  us  to  our  kind — 
The  cheerful,  tender,  soft,  complacent  mind, 

his  orphan  charge :--"  II  sembloit  encore  prier  pour  elle, 
qnand  dfja  la  mort  I'avoit  fVappe  :  tant  Moit  grande  en  son 
ame  I'habitnde  de  la  charity ;  tant,  durant  le  conrs  de  sa 
longue  vie.  il  avoit  neglii;^  ses  propres  inter^ts,  pour  ne 
songer  qn'a  ceux  d'autrui,  puisqu'au  moment  terrible  de 
coraparottre  devant  le  trdne  an  souverain  Juge,  et  de  tomber 
pour  toujonrs  dans  les  abtmes  de  Tkemite,  ce  n'etoit  pes 
encore  k  Ini  qu'il  pensolt." — Oiffokd.] 
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That  would  the  feelings,  which  he  dreads,  excite, 
And  make  the  yirtues  he  approves  delight ; 
What  dying  martyrs,  saints,  and  patriots  feel, 
The  strength  of  action  and  the  warmth  of  seal. 

Again  attend ! — and  see  a  man  whose  cares 
Are  nicely  placed  on  either  world's  affairs,— 
Merchant  and  saint ;  't  is  douhtful  if  he  knows 
To  which  account  he  most  regard  bestows ; 
Of  both  he  keeps  his  ledger : — ^there  he  reads 
Of  gainful  ventures  and  of  godly  deeds ; 
There  all  he  gets  or  loses  find  a  place, 
A  lucky  bargain  and  a  lack  of  grace. 

The  joys  above  this  prudent  man  invite 
To  pay  his  tax— devotion  I — day  and  night ; 
The  pains  of  hell  his  timid  bosom  awe. 
And  force  obedience  to  the  church's  law : 
Hence  that  continual  thought, — that  solemn  air. 
Those  sad  good  works,  and  that  laborious  prayer. 

All  these  (when  conscience,  waken'd  and  a&aid, 
To  think  how  avarice  calls  and  is  obey'd) 
He  in  his  journal  finds,  and  for  his  grief 
Obtains  the  transient  opium  of  relief.  * 

**  Sink  not,  my  soul ! — my  spirit,  rise  and  look 
^*  0*er  the  fair  entries  of  this  precious  book : 
"  Here  are  the  sins,  our  debts ; — ^this  fairer  side 
*^  Has  what  to  carnal  wish  our  strength  denied ; 
'*  Has  those  religious  duties  every  day 
**  Paid, — ^which  so  few  upon  the  sabbath  pay ; 
**  Here  too  are  conquests  over  fni\  desires, 
*'  Attendance  due  on  all  the  church  requires ; 
"  Then  alms  I  give — ^for  I  believe  the  word 
"  Of  holy  writ,  and  lend  unto  the  Lord, 
^  And  if  not  til  th'  importunate  demand, 
'*  The  fear  of  want  restrains  my  ready  hand : 
<«  — Behold !  what  sums  I  to  the  poor  resign, 
*^  Sums  placed  in  Heaven's  own  book,  as  well  as 

mine: 
**  Rest  then,  my  spirit!  —  fastings,  prayers,  and 


*<  Will  soon  suppress  these  idly-raised  alarms, 

**  And  weigh'd  against  our  frailties,  set  in  view 

"  A  noble  balance  in  our  favour  due : 

**  Add  that  I  yearly  here  aflix  my  name, 

"  Pledge  for  large  payment — not  firom  love  of 

f)une, 
**  But  to  make  peace  within ; — that  peace  to  make, 
**  What  sums  I  lavish !  and  what  gains  forsake ! 
"  Cheer  up,  my  heart !  let 's  cast  off  every  doubt, 
**  Pray  without  dread,  and  place  our  money  out." 

Such  the  religion  of  a  mind  that  steers 
Its  way  to  bliss,  between  its  hopes  and  fears ; 
Whose  passions  in  due  bounds  each  other  keep, 
And  thus  subdued,  they  murmur  till  they  sleep ; 
Whose  virtues  all  their  certain  limits  know, 
Like  well-dried  herbs  that  neither  fikle  nor  grow ; 
Who  for  success  and  safety  ever  tries, 
And  with  both  worlds  alternately  complies. 


A  Tlw  ehancten  of  the  Homltal  Difeeton  were  written 
many  yeus  since,  and.  ao  fkr  as  I  was  oapable  of  Jndginff,  are 
drawn  with /Mf/<^.  1  mention  this  drcvmstanoe  that,  if  any 
reader  sboold  find  a  dilference  in  the  Terriflcation  or  ex- 
prearion,  be  will  be  thns  enabled  to  acooont  fur  it. 

>  The  Poor  are  here  almost  of  neeesritv  Introduced,  for  they 
must  be  considered,  in  erarr  place,  as  a  lane  and  interesting 
portion  of  its  inhabitants.  I  am  aware  of  the  great  diJHculty 
of  aeqalrfng  Just  notions  on  the  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment of  this  clam  of  oar  follow -sobjecti,  and  I  forbear  to  ex- 


Such  are  the  Guardians  of  this  bless'd  estate, 
Whate'er  without,  they  're  praised  within  the  gate ; 
That  they  are  men,  and  have  their  fiuilts,  is  true. 
But  here  their  worth  alone  appears  in  view : 
The  Muse  indeed,  who  reads  the  very  breast. 
Has  something  of  the  secrets  there  express'd. 
But  yet  in  charity ; — and  when  she  sees 
Such  means  for  joy  or  comfort,  health  or  ease, 
And  knows  how  much  united  minds  effect. 
She  almost  dreads  their  failings  to  detect ; 
But  Truth  commands : — ^in  man's  erroneous  kind. 
Virtues  and  frailties  mingle  in  the  mind, 
Happy  I — ^when  fears  to  public  spirit  move, 
And  even  vices  do  the  work  of  love.* 


LETTER   XVIII. 


Bene  paupertas 
Homili  tecto  contenu  latet.— Skwbca. 

Omnea  quiba'  res  sunt  minn*  seconds,  magi*  snnt,  neacio  qao 

modo, 
Sospidori ;  ad  oontnmeliam  omnia  acdplant  magis ; 
IVopter  soam  Impotentiam  se  semper  cxedont  neghgi. 

Tamnrr. 
To  qoit  of  torpid  slnggishness  the  cave. 
And  from  the  pow'nm  arms  of  sloth  be  free, 
'T  Is  rising  from  tlie  dead— Alas  I  It  cannot  be.— Thomsok. 


THE  POOR  AND  THEIR  DWELLINGS. » 

The  Method  of  treating  the  Boroogh  Pmipers  Many  roaia- 
talned  at  their  own  Dwellings  -  Some  Chararteia  of  the 
Poor— The  School-mistress,  when  aged— The  Idiot— The 
poor  Sailoc^The  declined  Tradesman  and  his  Compnnioii 
—This  contrasted  with  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  la  a 
oommon  Mansion  erected  by  the  Hondrcd— The  Objwtlona 
to  this  Method  :  Not  Want,  nor  Craelty,bat  the  nfmsiaiji 
EtOs  of  this  Mode— What  they  are-IiMtanoes  of  the 
Evil— A  Return  to  the  Borongh  Poor— The  DweUiaga 
of  these— The  Lanes  and  By-way»— No  Atteatioa  hese  paid 
to  ConTenlence— The  Pools  In  the  Aithways— Amusements 
of  Sea-port  Children— The  Town-Flora— Herfaa  on  Walk 
and  vacant  Spaces— A  fomale  Inhabitant  of  an  AUey— A 
large  Building  let  to  several  poor  Inhabitanta— Their  Man* 
ners  and  Habits. 

Tes  !  we  've  our  Borough-vices,  and  I  know 
How  far  they  spread,  how  rapidly  they  grow; 
Yet  think  not  "Hrtue  quits  the  busy  place, 
Nor  charity,  the  virtues'  crown  and  grace. 
"  Our  Poor,  how  feed  we  ?"— To  the 
give 
A  weekly  dole,  and  at  their  homes  they  live  $ — 
Others  together  dwell, — ^but  when  they  oome 
To  the  low  roof,  they  see  a  kind  of  home, 


press  any  opinion  of  the  varloas  modes  whldi  have  been  dia- 
cnssed  OT  aoopted :  of  one  method  only  I  venture  to  cive  my 
8entiments,-4hat  of  oollecting  the  poor  of  a  hundred  Into  one 
bnildinff.  This  admission  of  a  vast  number  of  petsono,  of  all 
agea  ana  both  aexea,  of  very  dilforent  incUnatkns,  haUla,aad 
capadtiea,  Into  a  aociety ,  muat,  at  a  first  view,  I  eoneeive.  be 
looked  upon  aa  a  cause  of  both  vice  and  misery ;  nor  does 
any  thing  which  I  have  heard  or  read  Invalidate  the  oplaioa  : 
happily,  the  method  Is  not  a  prevailing  one,  aa  theaa  hnnasa 
are,  1  believe,  still  confined  to  that  part  of  the  kingdoaa  whctw 
they  originated. 
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A  iodAl  people  ^hom  they  Ve  ever  known, 
With  their  own  thoughts,  and  manners  like  their 
own. 
At  her  old  house,  her  dress,  her  air  the  same, 
I  tee  mine  ancient  Letter-loving  dame : 
**  Learning,  my  child,"  said  she,  '*  shall  fame  com- 
mand; 
'*  Learning  is  hetter  worth  than  house  or  land — 
*'  For  houses  perish,  lands  are  gone  and  spent ; 
"  In  learning  then  excel,  for  that 's  most  excellent." 
"  And  what  her  learning  ?" — *T  is  with  awe  to 
look 
In  every  verse  throughout  one  sacred  book ; 
From  this  her  joy,  her  hope,  her  peace  is  sought ; 
This  she  has  learned,  and  she  is  nobly  taught. 
If  aught  of  mine  have  gain*d  the  public  ear ; 
If  Rot£ano  deigns  these  humble  Tales  to  hear ; 
If  critics  pardon  what  my  friends  approved ; 
Can  I  mine  ancient  Widow  pass  unmoved  ? 
Shall  I  not  think  what  pains  the  matron  took. 
When  flnt  I  trembled  o'er  the  gUded  book  ? 
How  she,  all  patient,  both  at  eve  and  mom. 
Her  needle  pointed  at  the  guarding  horn ; 
And  how  she  soothed  me,  when,  with  study  sad, 
I  laboured  on  to  reach  the  final  zad  ? 
Shall  I  not  grateful  still  the  dame  survey. 
And  ask  the  Muse  the  poet*s  debt  to  pay  ? 

Nor  I  alone,  who  hold  a  trifler's  pen, 
But  half  our  bench  of  wealthy,  weighty  men, 
Who  rule  our  Borough,  who  enforce  our  laws ; 
They  own  the  matron  as  the  leading  cause. 
And  feel  the  pleasing  debt,  and  pay  the  just  ap- 
plause: 
To  her  own  house  is  borne  the  week's  supply ; 
There  she  in  credit  lives,  there  hopes  in  peace  to  die. 

With  her  a  harmless  Idiot  we  behold. 
Who  hoards  up  silver  shells  for  shining  gold : 
These  he  preserves,  with  unremitted  care. 
To  buy  a  seat,  and  reign  the  Borough's  mayor : 
Alas ! — ^who  could  th'  ambitious  changeling  tell, 
That  what  he  sought  our  rulers  dared  to  sell  ? 

Near  these  a  Sailor,  In  that  hut  of  thatch 
(A  fish-boafs  cabin  is  its  nearest  match). 
Dwells,  and  the  dungeon  is  to  him  a  seat. 
Large  as  he  wishes — ^in  his  view  complete : 
A  lockless  cofier  and  a  lidless  hutch 
That  hold  his  stores,  have  room  for  twice  as  much : 
His  one  spare  shirt,  long  glass,  and  iron  box. 
Lie  all  in  view ;  no  need  has  he  for  locks : 
Here  he  abides,  and,  as  our  strangers  pass, 
He  shows  the  shipping,  he  presents  the  glass ; 
He  makes  (unask'd)  their  ports  and  business  known, 
And  (kindly  heard)  turns  quickly  to  his  own. 
Of  noble  captains,  heroes  every  one, — 
You  might  as  soon  have  made  the  steeple  run ; 
And  then  his  messmates,  if  you  're  pleased  to  stay, 
He  'U  one  by  one  the  gallant  souls  display, 
And  as  the  story  verges  to  an  end. 
He  'n  wind  ftom  deed  to  deed,  from  firiend  to 
friend; 


'  Show  not  to  the  poor  thy  pride, 

Let  their  home  a  cottage  be ; 
Nor  the  feeble  body  hide 

In  a  palace  fit  for  thee ; 

Let  lum  not  about  him  tee 
Lofty  ceilintfs,  ample  halls. 

Or  a  gate  his  boundary  be. 


He  'U  speak  of  those  long  lost,  the  brave  of  old, 
As  princes  gen'rous  and  as  heroes  bold ; 
Then  will  his  feelings  rise,  till  you  may  trace 
Gloom,  like  a   cloud,    frown    o'er    his    manly 

face, — 
And  then  a  tear  or  two,  which  sting  his  pride ; 
These  he  will  dash  Indignantly  aside. 
And  splice  his  tale ; — now  take  him  from  his  cot. 
And  for  some  cleaner  berth  exchange  his  lot. 
How  will  he  all  that  cruel  aid  deplore  ? 
His  heart  will  break,  and  he  will  fight  no  more. 
Here  is  the  poor  old  Merchant :  he  declined. 
And,  as  they  say,  is  not  in  perfect  mind ; 
In  his  poor  house,  with  one  poor  maiden  friend, 
Quiet  he  paces  to  his  journey's  end. 

Rich  in  his  youth,  he  traded  and  he  fail'd ; 
Again  he  tried,  again  his  fate  prevail'd ; 
His  spirits  low,  and  his  exertions  small. 
He  fell  perforce,  he  seem'd  decreed  to  fall : 
Like  the  gay  knight,  unapt  to  rise  was  he. 
But  downward  sank  with  sad  alacrity. 
A  borough-place  we  gain'd  him — in  disgrace 
For  gross  neglect,  he  quickly  lost  the  place ; 
But  still  he  kept  a  kind  of  sullen  pride. 
Striving  his  wants  to  hinder  or  to  hide ; 
At  length,  compell'd  by  very  need,  in  grief 
He  wrote  a  proud  petition  for  relief. 

"  He  did  suppose  a  fall,  like  his,  would  prove 
"  Of  force  to  wake  their  sympathy  and  love ; 
*'  Would  make  them   feel  the  changes  all  may 

know, 
"  And  stir  them  up  a  due  regard  to  show." 

His  suit  was  granted  ; — to  an  ancient  maid. 
Relieved  herself,  relief  for  him  was  paid : 
Here  they  together  (meet  companions)  dwell. 
And  dismal  tales  of  man's  misfortunes  tell : 
"  *T  was  not  a  world  for  them,  God  help  them,  they 
"  Could  not  deceive,  nor  flatter,  nor  betray ; 
"  But  there 's  a  happy  change,  a  scene  to  come, 
**  And  they,  God  help  them !   shall  be  soon  at 

home." 
If  these  no  pleasures  nor  exgoyments  gain, 
Still  none  their  spirits  nor  their  speech  restrain ; 
They  sigh  at  ease,  'mid  comforts  they  complain. 
The  poor  will  grieve,  the  poor  will  weep  and  sigh, 
Both  when  they  know,  and  when  they  know  not 

why; 
But  we  our  bounty  with  such  care  bestow, 
That  cause  for  grieving  they  shall  seldom  know. 

Your  Plan  I  love  not ; — ^with  a  number  you 
Have  placed  your  poor,  your  pitiable  few : 
There,  In  one  house,  throughout  their  lives  to  be. 
The  pauper-palace  which  they  hate  to  see : 
That  giant-building,  that  high-bounding  wall. 
Those  bare-worn  walks,  that  lofty  thund'ring  hall, 
That  large  loud  dock,  which  tolls  each  dreaded 

hour, 
Those  gates  and  locks,  and  all  those  signs  of  power ; 
It  is  a  prison,  with  a  milder  name. 
Which  few  inhabit  without  dread  or  shame.* 


Let  him  not  one  walK  behold. 

That  only  one  which  he  must  tread, 
Nor  a  chamber  large  and  cold. 

Where  the  aged  and  sick  are  led  ; 

Better  (kr  his  humble  shed. 
Humble  sheds  of  neighbours  by. 

And  the  old  and  tatter'd  bed. 
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Be  it  agreed — the  Poor  who  hither  come 
Partake  of  plenty,  seldom  found  at  home ; 
That  airy  rooms  and  decent  heds  are  meant 
To  give  the  poor  by  day,  by  night,  content ; 
That  none  are  frightened,  once  admitted  here, 
By  the  stem  looks  of  lordly  Overseer : 
Grant  that  the  Guardians  of  the  place  attend. 
And  ready  ear  to  each  petition  lend ; 
That  they  desire  the  grieving  poor  to  show 
What  ills  they  feel,  what  partial  acts  they  know, 
Not  without  promise,  nay  desire  to  heal 
Each  wrong  they  suffer,  and  each  woe  they  feet 

Alas !  their  sorrows  in  their  bosoms  dwell ; 
They've  much  to  suffer,    but    have  nought  to 

tell; 
They  have  no  evil  in  the  place  to  state, 
And  dare  not  sav  it  is  the  house  they  hate : 
They  own  there  s  granted  all  such  place  can  give, 
But  live  repining,  for  't  is  there  they  live. 

Grandsires  are  there,  who  now  no  more  must 
see. 
No  more  must  nurse  upon  the  trembling  knee, 
The  lost  loved  daughter's  infant  progeny : 
Like  death's  dread  mansion,  this  allows  not  place 
For  joyful  meetings  of  a  kindred  race. 

Is  not  the  matron  there,  to  whom  the  son 
Was  .wont  at  each  declining  day  to  run  ? 
He  (when  his  toil  was  over)  gave  delight, 
By  lifting  up  the  latch,  and  one  **  Good  night." 
Yes,  she  is  here ;  but  nightly  to  her  door 
The  son,  still  lab'ring,  can  return  no  more. 
Widows  are  here,  who  in  their  huts  were  left, 
Of  husbands,  children,  plenty,  ease  bereft ; 
Tet  all  that  g^^ef  within  the  humble  shed 
Was  soften'd,  softened  in  the  humble  bed  : 
But  here,  in  all  its  force,  remains  the  grief, 
And  not  one  soft'ning  object  for  relief. 

Who    can,  when    here,  the  social    neighbour 
meet? 
Who  learn  the  story  current  in  the  street  ? 
Who  to  the  long-known  intimate  impart 
Facts  they  have  leam'd  or  feelings  of  the  heart  ? 
They  talk  indeed,  but  who  can  choose  a  firiend, 
Or  seek  companions  at  their  journey's  end  ? 

Here  are  not  those  whom  they  when  infants 
knew ; 
Who,  with  like  fortune,  up  to  manhood  grew ; 
Who,  with  like  troubles,  at  old  age  arrived ; 
Who,  like  themselves,  the  joy  of  life  survived ; 
Whom  time  and  custom  so  familiar  made. 
That  looks  the  meaning  in  the  mind  convey'd : 
But  here  to  strangers,  words  nor  looks  impart 
The  various  movements  of  the  suffering  heart ; 
Nor  will  that  heart  with  those  alliance  own, 
To  whom  its  views  and  hopes  are  all  unknown. 

What,  if  no  grievous  fears  their  lives  annoy, 
Is  it  not  worse  no  prospects  to  eigoy  ? 
*T  is  cheerless  living  in  such  bounded  view. 
With  nothing  dreadf^  but  with  nothing  new ; 
Nothing  to  bring  them  joy,  to  make  them  weep, — 
The  day  itself  is,  like  the  night,  asleep ; 
Or  on  the  sameness  if  a  brei^L  be  made, 
•T  is  by  some  pauper  to  his  grave  convey'd  j 


*  [A  gentleman  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Poet  and 
Wa  native  county,  aavi,  «♦  1  hope  this  Letter  may  be  read  by 
all  thoae  who  have  the  power  to  continue  or  mppreai  thoae 
odioua  IIouMa  of  Induitry.  Men,  thank  God  1  only  in  SolTolk, 


By  smuggled  news  from  neighb'ring  village  told, 
News  never  true,  or  truth  a  twelvemonth  old ;_ 
By  some  new  inmate  doom'd  with  them  to  dwell. 
Or  justice  come  to  see  that  ali  goes  well ; 
Or  change  of  room,  or  hour  of  leave  to  crawl 
On  the  black  footway  winding  with  the  wall. 
Till  the  stem  bell  forbids,  or  master's  sterner 
caU. 

Here  too  the  mother  sees  her  children  tndn'd. 
Her  voice  excluded  and  her  feelings  pain'd : 
Who  govern  here,  by  general  rules  must  move, 
Where  ruthless  custom  rends  the  bond  of  love. 
Nations  we  know  have  nature's  law  trangress'd. 
And  snatch'd  the  infant  from  the  parent's  breast ; 
But  still  for  public  good  the  boy  was  tndn'd. 
The  mother  suffer'd,  but  the  matron  gain'd  : 
Here  nature's  outrage  serves  no  cause  to  aid ; 
The  ill  is  felt,  but  not  the  Spartan  made. 

Then  too  I  own,  it  grieves  me  to  behold 
Those  ever  virtuous,  helpless  now  and  old. 
By  all  for  care  and  industry  approved, 
For  truth  respected,  and  for  temper  loved ; 
And  who,  by  sickness  and  misfortune  tried. 
Gave  want  its  worth  and  poverty  its  pride  : 
I  own  it  grieves  me  to  behold  them  sent 
From  their  old  home  ;  'tis  pain,  'tis  punishment, 
To  leave  each  scene  familiar,  every  face. 
For  a  new  people  and  a  stranger  race ; 
For  those  who,  sunk  in  sloth  and  dead  to  shame. 
From  scenes  of  guilt  with  daring  spirits  came ; 
Men,  just  and  guileless,  at  such  manners  start, 
And  bless  their  God  that  time  has  fenced  their 

heart, 
Confirm'd  their  virtue,  and  ezpell'd  the  fear 
Of  vice  in  minds  so  simple  and  sincere  .* 

Here  the  good  pauper,  losing  all  the  praise 
By  worthy  deeds  acquired  in  better  days. 
Breathes  a  few  monUis,  then,  to  his  chamber  led. 
Expires,  while  strangers  prattle  round  his  bed. 

'The  grateful  hunter,  when  his  horse  is  old, 
Wills  not  the  useless  favourite  to  be  sold ; 
He  knows  his  former  worth,  and  gives  him  plac« 
In  some  fair  pasture,  till  he  runs  his  race  : 
But  has  the  labourer,  has  the  seaman  done 
Less  worthy  service,  though  not  dealt  to  one  ? 
Shall  we  not  then  contribute  to  their  ease. 
In  their  old  haunts,  where  ancient  objects  please  ? 
That,  till  their  sight  shall  fail  them,  they  may 

trace 
The  well-known  prospect  and  the  long-loved  fac«. 

The  noble  oak,  in  distant  ages  seen. 
With  far-stretch'd  boughs  and  foliage  fresh  and 

green. 
Though  now  its  bare  and  forky  branches  show 
How  much  it  lacks  the  vital  warmth  below, 
The  stately  ruin  yet  our  wonder  gains. 
Nays,  moves  our  pity,  without  thought  of  pains : 
Much  more  shall  real  wants  and  cares  of  age 
Our  gentler  passions  in  their  cause  engage ; — 
Drooping  and  burthen'd  with  a  weight  of  years. 
What  venerable  ruin  man  appears  I 
How  worthy  pity,  love,  respect,  and  grief — 
He  claims  protection — he  compels  relief ; — 


near  the  first  founder's  residence  (ome  noof  thai  theT  are  aot 
Terv  beneficial).  In  which  the  poor  of  a  whole  hundred  are 
oolieoted  in  one  building— well  fed  and  elothed,  1  grant— bat 


imprisoned  for  life  I"] 
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And  shall  we  send  him  from  our  yiew,  to  brave 
The  storms  abroad,  whom  we  at  home  might  save, 
And  let  a  stranger  dig  our  ancient  brother's  grave  ? 
No  !  we  will  shield  him  from  the  storm  he.  fears, 
And  when  he  falls,  embalm  him  with  our  tears. 


Farewell  to  these ;  but  all  our  poor  to  know, 
Let  *s  seek  the  winding  Lane,  the  narrow  Row, 
Suburban  prospects,  where  the  traveller  stops 
To  see  the  sloping  tenement  on  props. 
With  building-yards  immix'd,  and  humble  sheds 

and  shops ; 
Where  the  Cross-Keys  and  Plumber's- Arms  invite 
Laborious  men  to  taste  their  coarse  delight ; 
Where  the  low  porches,  stretching  from  the  door, 
Gave  some  distinction  in  the  days  of  yore, 
Yet  now  neglected,  more  offend  the  eye, 
By  gloom  and  ruin,  than  the  cottage  by  : 
Places  like  these  the  noblest  town  endures. 
The  gayest  palace  has  its  sinks  and  sewers. 

Here  is  no  pavement,  no  inviting  shop. 
To  give  us  shelter  when  compell'd  to  stop ; 
But  plashy  puddles  stand  along  the  way, 
Fill'd  by  the  rain  of  one  tempestuous  day ; 
And  these  so  closely  to  the  buildings  run. 
That  you  must  ford  them,  for  you  cannot  shun  ; 
Though  here  and  there  convenient  bricks  are  laid 
And  door-side  heaps  afford  their  dubious  aid. 

Lo !  yonder  shed ;  observe  its  garden-ground, 
With  the  low  paling,  form*d  of  wreck,  around : 
There  dwells  a  Fisher ;  if  you  view  his  boat, 
With  bed  and  barrel — ^"t  is  his  house  afloat ; 
Look  at  his  house,  where  ropes,   nets,   blocks, 

abound. 
Tar,  pitch,  and  oakum — 't  is  his  boat  aground : 
That  space  enclosed,  but  little  he  regards, 
Spread  o'er  with  relicts  of  masts,  sails,  and  yards : 
Fish  by  the  wall,  on  spit  of  elder,  rest. 
Of  all  his  food,  the  cheapest  and  the  best. 
By  his  own  labour  caught,  for  his  own  hunger 
dress'd. 

Here  our  reformers  come  not ;  none  object 
To  paths  polluted,  or  upbraid  neglect ; 
None  care  that  ashy  heaps  at  doors  are  cast, 
That  coal-dust  flies  along  the  blinding  blast : 
None  heed  the  stagnant  pools  on  cither  side, 
Where  new-launch'd  ships  of  infant-sailors  ride  : 
Rodneys  in  rags  here  British  valour  boast. 
And  lisping  Nelsons  fright  the  Gallic  coast. 
They  fix  the  rudder,  set  the  swelling  sail. 
They  point  the  bowsprft,  and  they  blow  the  gale  : 
True  to  her  port,  the  frigate  scuds  away, 
And  o'er  that  frowning  ocean  finds  her  bay : 
Her  owner  rigg'd  her,  and  he  knows  her  worth, 
And  sees  her,  fearless,  gunwale-deep  go  forth ; 
Dreadless  he  views  his  sea,  by  breezes  curl'd, 
When  inch-high  billows  vex  the  watery  world. 

There,  fed  by  food  they  love,  to  rankest  size. 
Around  the  dwellings  docks  and  wormwood  rise ; 


*  The  ■eenery  is,  I  mnst  acknowledge,  in  a  certain  degree, 
like  that  heretofore  described  in  "  The  Villaxe ;"  but  that, 
iJjBo,  was  a  maritime  country :  if  the  objects  be  similar,  the 
pictures  most  (in  their  principal  features)  be  alike,  or  be  bad 
pictures.  I  have  varied  them  as  much  as  I  could,  consistently 
with  my  wish  to  be  accurate. 


Here  the  strong  mallow  strikes  her  slimy  root, 
Here  the  dull  nightshade  hangs  her  deadly  fruit : 
On  hills  of  dust  the  henbane's  faded  green. 
And  pencil' d  flower  of  sickly  scent  is  seen  ; 
At  the  wall's  base  the  fiery  nettle  springs. 
With  fruit  globose  and  fierce  with  poison'd  stings ; 
Above  (the  growth  of  many  a  year)  is  spread 
The  yellow  level  of  the  stone-crop's  bed  ; 
In  every  chink  delights  the  fern  to  grow. 
With  glossy  leaf  and  tawny  bloom  below ;  * 
These,  with  our  sea-weeds,  rolling  up  and  down. 
Form  the  contracted  Flora  ^  of  the  town. 

Say,  wilt  thou  more  of  scenes  so  sordid  know  ? 
Then  will  I  lead  thee  down  the  dusty  Row ; 
By  the  warm  alley  and  the  long  close  lane, — 
There  mark  the  fractured  door  and  papcr'd  pane. 
Where  flags  the  noon- tide  air,  and,  as  we  pass, 
We  fear  to  breathe  the  putrefying  mass : 
But  fearless  yonder  matron  ;  she  disdains 
To  sigh  for  zephyrs  from  ambrosial  plains ; 
But  mends  her  meshes  torn,  and  pours  her  lay 
All  in  the  stifling  fervour  of  the  day. 

Her  naked  children  round  the  alley  run. 
And  roU'd  in  dust,  are  bronzed  beneath  the  sun, 
Or  gambol  round  the  dame,  who,  loosely  dress'd, 
Woos  the  coy  breeze  to  fan  the  open  breast : 
She,  once  a  handmaid,  strove  by  decent  art 
To  charm  her  sailor's  eye  and  touch  his  heart ; 
Her  bosom  then  was  veil'd  in  kerchief  clean, 
And  fancy  left  to  form  the  charms  unseen. 

But  when  a  wife,  she  lost  her  former  care. 
Nor  thought  on  charms,  nor  time  for  dress  could 

spare; 
Careless  she  found  her  friends  who  dwelt  beside, 
No  rival  beauty  kept  alive  her  pride : 
Still  in  her  bosom  virtue  keeps  her  place. 
But  decency  is  gone,  the  virtues'  guard  and  grace. 

See  that  long  boarded  Building  I — By  these  stairs 
Each  humble  tenant  to  that  home  repairs — 
By  one  large  window  lighted — it  was  made 
For  some  bold  project,  some  design  in  trade : 
This  fail'd, — and  one,  a  humotirist  in  his  way, 
(ni  was  the  humour,)  bought  it  in  decay ; 
Nor  will  he  sell,  repair,  or  take  it  down ; 
'T  is  his, — what  cares  he  for  the  talk  of  town  ? 
**  No  !  he  will  let  it  to  the  poor ; — a  home 
"  Where  he  delights  to  see  the  creatures  come :" 
"  They  may  be  thieves ;" — "  Well,  so  are  richer 

men ;" 
"  Or  idlers,    cheats,  or    prostitutes  ;"— "  What 

then  ?  " 
"  Outcasts  pursued  by  justice,  vile  and  base ;" — 
"  They  need  the  more  his  pity  and  the  place :" 
Convert  to  system  his  vain  mind  has  built, 
He  gives  asylum  to  deceit  and  guilt. 

In  this  vast  room,  each  place  by  habit  fix'd, 
Are  sexes,  families,  and  ages  mix'd — 
To  union  forced  by  crime,  by  fear,  by  need, 
And  all  in  morals  and  in  modes  agreed ; 
Some  ruin'd  men,  who  from  mankind  remove  ; 
Some  ruin'd  females,  who  yet  talk  of  love ; 


*  The  reader,  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  botany,  is 
informed  that  the  Flora  of  a  place  means  tlie  yegetable 
species  it  contains,  and  is  the  title  of  a  book  which  describes 
tnem. 
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And  some  grown  old  in  idleness — the  prey 
To  vicious  spleen,  still  railing  through  the  day  ; 
And  need  and  misery,  vice  and  danger  bind, 
In  sad  alliance  each  degraded  mind. 

That  window  view  I — oil'd  paper  and  old  glass 
Stain  the  strong  rays,  which,  though  impeded,  pass, 
And  give  a  dusty  warmth  to  that  huge  room. 
The  conquer'd  sunshine's  melancholy  gloom ; 
When  all  those  western  rays,  without  so  bright, 
Within  become  a  ghastly  glimmering  light, 
As  pale  and  faint  upon  the  floor  they  fall. 
Or  feebly  gleam  on  the  opposing  wall : 
That  floor,  once  oak,  now  pieced  with  fir  unplaned. 
Or,  where  not  pieced,  in  places  bored  and  stain'd ; 
That  wall  once  whiten' d,  now  an  odious  sight, 
Stain'd  with  all  hues,  except  its  ancient  white ; 
The  only  door  is  fasten*  d  by  a  pin. 
Or  stubborn  bar,  that  none  may  hurry  in : 
For  this  poor  room,  Uke  rooms  of  greater  pride, 
At  times  contains  what  prudent  men  would  hide. 

Where'er  the  floor  allows  an  even  space. 
Chalking  and  marks  of  various  games  have  place ; 
Boys,  without  foresight,  pleased  in  halters  swing ; 
On  a  fix'd  hook  men  cast  a  flying  ring  ; 
While  gin  and  snuff  their  female  neighbours  share, 
And  the  black  beverage  in  the  fractured  ware. 

On    swinging    8he&    are    things    incongruous 
stored, — 
Scraps  of  their  food, — the  cards  and  cribbage- 

board, — 
With  pipes  and  pouches ;  while  on  peg  below, 
Hang  a  lost  member's  fiddle  and  its  bow ; 
That  still  reminds  them  how  he  'd  dance  and  play, 
Ere  sent  untimely  to  the  Convicts'  Bay. 

Here  by  a  curtain,  by  a  blanket  there, 
Are  various  beds  conceal'd,  but  none  with  care ; 
Where  some  by  day  and  some  by  night,  as  best 
Suit  their  employments,  seek  uncertain  rest ; 
The  drowsy  children  at  their  pleasure  creep 
To  the  known  crib,  and  there  securely  sleep. 

Each  end  contains  a  grate,  and  these  beside 
Are  hung  utensils  for  their  boil'd  and  fried — 
All  used  at  any  hour,  by  night,  by  day, 
As  suit  the  purse,  the  person,  or  the  prey. 

Above  the  fire,  the  mantel-shelf  contains 
Of  china-ware  some  poor  unmatch'd  remains ; 
There  many  a  tea-cup's  gaudy  fragment  stands, 
All  placed  by  vanity's  unwearied  hands ; 
For  here  she  lives,  e'en  here  she  looks  about, 
To  find  some  small  consoling  objects  out : 
Nor  heed  these  Spartan  dames  their  house,  not  sit 
'Mid  cares  domestic, — they  nor  sew  nor  knit ; 
But  of  their  fate  discourse,  their  ways,  their  wars. 
With  arm'd  authorities,  their  'scapes  and  scars : 
These  lead  to  present  evils,  and  a  cup, 
If  fortune  grant  it,  winds  description  up. 

*  [The  grmphic  power*  of  Mr.  Crabbe  mre  too  fteqnently 
wasted  on  nnworthy  rabiJects.  There  It  not,  perhapi.  In  all 
English  poetry,  a  more  complete  and  hlghly-flnisnecl  piece 
of  painting  than  tliis  description  of  a  vast  old  boarded  room 
or  warehouse,  which  was  let  ont,  in  the  Borough,  as  a  kind 
of  undivided  lodging,  for  beggars  and  vagabonds  of  every 
description.  No  Dutch  painter  ever  presented  an  interior 
more  distinctly  to  the  eye,  or  ever  gave  half  such  a  group  to 
the  imagination.— JxFrRXT .3 

•  r he  who  covets  wealth,  disdains  to  wait : 

Law  threatens  conscience  calls,  yet  on  he  hies, 


High  hung  at  either  end,  and  next  the  wall, 
Two  ancient  mirrors  show  the  forms  of  all. 
In  all  their  force ; — ^these  aid  them  in  their  dress, 
But  wi(h  the  good,  the  evils  too  express, 
Doubling  each  look  of  care,  each  token  of  distress.' 


LETTER   XIX. 

THE   POOR  OF  THE  BOROUGH. 


Nam  dives  qui  fieri  vnlt, 
Bt  cito  vuU  fieri ;  sed  quae  reverentia  legum, 
Qois  metus,  aut  pudor  est  unquam  properantis  avari  ? 

Jmr.  Sat.xiv.1 

Nocte  farevem  si  forti  indnlsit  cnra  sopwem, 
Et  toto  versata  thoro  jam  membra  (jniescant, 
Continud  templum  et  violati  Numinis  aias, 
Et  quod  orsBcfpnis  mentem  sudoribus  nrget, 
Te  videt  in  somnis ;  tua  sacra  et  mi^  imago 
Homanil  torbat  pa^dnm,  oogitque  fiteri. 

Juv.  Stf.xiii.' 


iMvr  inreau>ni.  conscience  caus,  yet  on 
And  this  he  silenoes,  and  that  defies.] 


THE  PARISH-CLERK. 

The  Pitfish-Clerk  began  his  Duties  with  the  lafce  Vicar,  a  grave 
and  austere  Man  ;  one  fully  orthodox ;  a  Detecter  and  Op- 
poser  of  the  Wiles  of  Satan- His  Opinion  of  his  own  Poi^ 
titnde— The  more  frail  offended  by  these  Professions — His 
good  Advice  gives  ftirther  Provocation — They  invent  Strata- 
gems to  overcome  his  Virtue — His  Triumph— He  b  yet  not 
invulnerable :  is  assaulted  by  fear  of  Want,  and  Avarice— 
He  gradually  yields  to  the  Seduxen— He  reasons  with 
himself,  and  is  persuaded— He  offends,  bat  with  Terror; 
repeats  his  Offisnoe ;  grows  ikmiliar  with  Grime:  is  detected 
—His  SuffMngs  and  Death. 

WrrH  our  late  Vicar,  and  his  age  the  same, 
His  Clerk,  hight  Jachin^  to  his  office  came ; 
The  like  slow  speech  was  his,  the  like  tall  slender 

frame: 
But  Jachin  was  the  gravest  man  on  ground, 
And  heard  his  master's  jokes  with  look  jwofound  ;* 
For  worldly  wealth  this  man  of  letters  sigh'd. 
And  had  a  sprinkling  of  the  spirit* s  pride : 
But  he  was  sober,  chaste,  devout,  and  just, 
One  whom  his  neighbours  could  believe  and  trust : 
Of  none  suspected,  neither  man  nor  maid 
By  him  were  wrong*d,  or  were  of  him  afraid. 

There  was  indeed  a  frown,  a  trick  of  state 
In  Jachin ; — formal  was  his  air  and  gait : 
But  if  he  seem'd  more  solemn  and  less  kind, 
Than  some  light  men  to  light  affidrs  confined. 
Still 't  was  allow*d  that  he  should  so  behave 
As  in  high  seat,  and  be  severely  grave. 

This  book-taught  man,  to  man's  first  foe  pro- 
fessed 
Defiance  stem,  and  hate  that  knew  not  rest ; ' 


*  [At  night,  should  sleep  his  harass'd  limbs  compose. 
And  steal  him  one  short  moment  ttom  his  woes. 
Then  dreams  invade ;  sodden,  before  his  eyes. 
The  violated  fiine  and  altar  rise ; 

And  (what  disturbs  him  most)  yoor  ii^ured  shade. 
In  more  than  mortal  midesty  axray'd, 
FVowns  on  the  wretch,  Jarms  his  treaeh'rons  rest, 
And  wrings  the  dreadful  secret  firom  his  breast. 

Oirroao.] 

*  [Original  edition  :— 

This  book-taught  man,  with  ready  mind  received 
Mwe  than  the  Church  commanded  or  believed.} 
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He  held  that  Satan,  shice  the  world  hegan, 
In  every  act,  had  strife  with  every  man  ; 
That  never  evil  deed  on  earth  was  done, 
But  of  the  acting  parties  he  was  one ; 
The  flattering  gi^de  to  make  ill  prospects  clear ; 
To  smooth  rough  ways  the  constant  pioneer ; 
The  ever-tempting,  soothing,  softening  power, 
Ready  to  cheat,  seduce,  deceive,  devour. 

"  Me  has  the  sly  Seducer  oft  withstood," 
Said  pious  Jachin, — *'  but  he  gets  no  good ; 
**  I  pctfs  the  house  where  swings  the  tempting  sign, 
**  And  pointing,  tell  him,  *  Satan,  that  is  thine  :' 
**  I  pass  the  damsels  pacing  down  the  street, 
"  And  look  more  grave  and  solemn  when  we  meet ; 
"  Nor  doth  it  irk  me  to  rebuke  their  smiles, 
'*  Their  wanton  ambling  and  their  watchful  wiles : 
"  Nay,  like  the  good  John  Bunyan,  when  I  view 
"  Those  forms,  I  *m  angry  at  the  ills  they  do  ; 
"  That  I  could  pinch  and  spoil,  in  sin's  despite, 
"  Beauties,  which  frail  and  evil  thoughts  excite.^ 

"  At  feasts  and  banquets  seldom  am  I  found, 
*^  And  (save  at  church)  abhor  a  tuneful  sound ; 
*'  To  plays  and  shows  I  run  not  to  and  fro, 
"  And  where  my  master  goes,  forbear  to  go." 

No  wonder  Satan  took  the  thing  amiss, 
To  be  opposed  by  such  a  man  as  this — 
A  man  so  grave,  important,  cautious,  wise, 
Who  dared  not  trust  his  feeling  or  his  eyes ; 
No  wonder  he  should  lurk  and  lie  in  wait. 
Should  fit  his  hooks  and  ponder  on  his  bait ; 
Should  on  his  movements  keep  a  watchful  eye ; 
For  he  pursued  a  fish  who  led  the  firy. 

With  his  own  peace  our  Clerk  was  not  content ; 
He  tried,  good  man  I  to  make  his  friends  repent. 

**  Nay,  nay,  my  friends,  from  inns  and  taverns 

fly; 

"  You  may  suppress  your  thirst,  but  not  supply  : 
"  A  foolish  proverb  says,  *  the  devil  *s  at  home  ;* 
*'  But  he  is  there,  and  tempts  in  every  room : 
*^  Men  feel,   they    know  not  why,    such   places 

please; 
*'  His  are  the  spells — ^they  're  idleness  and  ease ; 
^'  Magic  of  fatal  kind  he  throws  around, 
**  Where  care  is  banish* d,  but  the  heart  is  bound. 
*^  Think  not    of  Beauty ; — ^when  a  moid  you 

meet, 
"  Turn  firom  her  view  and  step  across  the  street ; 
"  Dread  all  the  sex :  their  looks  create  a  charm, 
^*  A  smile  should  fright  you  and  a  word  alarm : 
*^  E'en  I  myself,  with  all  my  watchful  care, 
**  Have.for  an  instant  felt  the  insidious  snare ; 
*'  And  caught  my  sinful  eyes  at  the  endangering 

stare; 
*'  TiQ  I  was  forced  to  smite  my  bounding  breast 
"  With  forceful  blow,  and  bid  the  bold-one  rest. 
**  Go  not  with  crowds  when  they  to  pleasure 

run, 
"  But  public  joy  in  private  safety  shun  : 
"  When  bells,  diverted  from  their  true  intent, 
"  Ring  loud  for  some  deluded  mortal  sent 
'*  To  hear  or  make  long  speech  in  parliament ; 
*'  What  time  the  many,  that  unruly  beast, 
'^  Roars  its  rough  joy  and  shares  the  final  feast ; 


*  John  Bunyan,  in  one  of  the  many  productions  of  his  zeal, 
has  ventured  to  make  public  this  extraordinary  sentiment, 
«hieh  the  friKid  piety  or  our  Clerk  so  readily  adopted. 


**  Then  heed  my  counsel,   shut  thine  ears  and 

eyes; 
"  A  few  will  hear  me — ^for  the  few  are  wise." 

Not  Satan's  friends,  nor  Satan's  self  could  bear. 
The  cautious  man  who  took  of  souls  such  care  ; 
An  interloper, — one  who,  out  of  place. 
Had  volunteer' d  upon  the  side  of  grace : 
There  was  his  master  ready  once  a  week 
To  give  advice ;  what  further  need  he  seek  ? 
"  Amen,  so  be  it :" — what  had  he  to  do 
With  more  than  this  ? — ^'t  was  insolent  and  new  ; 
And  some  determined  on  a  way  to  see 
How  frail  he  was,  that  so  it  might  not  be. 

First  they  essay'd  to  tempt  our  saint  to  sin. 
By  points  of  doctrine  argued  at  an  inn ; 
Where  he  might  warmly  reason,  deeply  drink. 
Then  lose  all  power  to  argue  and  to  think. 

In  vain  they  tried  ;  he  took  the  question  up, 
Clear'd  every  doubt,  and  barely  touch'd  the  cup : 
By  many  a  text  he  proved  his  doctrine  sound, 
Aiid  look'd  in  triumph  on  the  tempters  round. 

Next 't  was  their  care  an  artful  lass  to  find. 
Who  might  consult  him,  as  perplex'd  in  mind ; 
She  they  conceived  might  put  her  case  with  fears, 
With  tender  tremblings  and  seducing  tears  ; 
She  might  such  charms  of  various  kind  display, 
That  he  would  feel  their  force  and  melt  away : 
For  why  of  nymphs  such  caution  and  such  dread. 
Unless  he  felt,  and  fear'd  to  be  misled  ? 

She  came,  she  spake  :  he  calmly  heard  her  case. 
And  plainly  told  her  't  was  a  want  of  grace ; 
Bade  her  **  such  fancies  and  affections  check, 
**  And  wear  a  thicker  muslin  on  her  neck." 
Abased,  his  human  foes  the  combat  fled. 
And  the  stem  clerk  yet  higher  held  his  head. 
They  were  indeed  a  weak,  impatient  set, 
But  their  shrewd  prompter  had  his  engines  yet ; 
Had  various  means  to  make  a  mortal  trip. 
Who  shunn'd  a  flowing  bowl  and  rosy  lip ; 
And  knew  a  thousand  ways  his  heart  to  move, 
Who  flies  from  banquets  and  who  laughs  at  love. 

Thus  far  the  playful  Muse  has  lent  her  aid, 
But  now  departs,  of  graver  theme  afraid  ; 
Her  may  we  seek  in  more  appropriate  time, — 
There  is  no  jesting  with  distress  and  crime. 

Our  worthy  Clerk  had  now  arrived  at  fame, 
Such  as  but  few  in  his  degree  might  claim  ; 
But  he  was  poor,  and  wanted  not  the  sense 
That  lowly  rates  the  praise  without  the  pence : 
He  saw  the  common  herd  with  reverence  treat 
The    weakest    burgess  whom    they    chanced  to 

meet; 
While  few  respected  his  exalted  views. 
And  all  beheld  his  doublet  and  his  shoes  : 
None,  when  they  meet,  would  to  his  parts  allow 
(Save  his  poor  boys)  a  hearing  or  a  bow  : 
To  this  false  judgment  of  the  vxdgar  mind. 
He  was  not  fully,  as  a  saint,  resign'd  ; 
He  found  it  much  his  jealous  soul  affect, 
To  fear  derision  and  to  find  neglect. 

The  year  was  bad,  the  christening-fees  were 
small, 
The  weddings  few,  the  parties  paupers  all : 
Desire  of  gain  with  fear  of  want  combined, 
Raised  sad  commotion  in  his  wounded  mind ; 
Wealth  was  in  all  his  thoughts,  his  views,  his 

dreams, 
And  prompted  base  desires  and  baseless  schemes. 
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Alas  I  how  often  erring  mortals  keep 
The  strongest  watch  against  the  foes  who  sleep ; 
While  the  more  wakeful,  bold,  and  artful  foe 
Is  suffered  guardless  and  unmark'd  to  go. 
Once  in  a  month  the  sacramental  bread 
Our  Clerk  with  wine  upon  the  table  spread : 
The  custom  this,  that  as  the  vicar  reads. 
He  for  our  off* rings  round  the  church  proceeds : 
Tall  spacious  seats  the  wealthier  people  hid, 
And  none  had  view  of  what  his  neighbour  did : 
Laid  on  the  box  and  mingled  when  they  fell. 
Who  should  the  worth  of  each  oblation  tell  ? 
Now  as  poor  Jachin  took  the  usual  round. 
And  saw  the  alms  and  heard  the  metal  sound, 
He  had  a  thought — at  first  it  was  no  more 
Than — "  these  have  cash  and  give  it  to  the  poor." 
A  second  thought  from  this  to  work  began — 
"  And  can  they  give  it  to  a  poorer  man  ?*' 
Proceeding  thus, — "  My  merit  could  they  know ; 
"  And  knew  my  need,  how  freely  they  'd  bestow ; 
**  But  though  they  know  not,  these  remain  the 

same, 
'*  And  are  a  strong,  although  a  secret  claim : 
**  To  me,  alas  I  the  want  and  worth  are  known  ; 
"  Why  then,  in  fact,  'tis  but  to  take  my  own." 
Thought  after  thought  pour'd  in,  a  tempting 
train: — 
"  Suppose  it  done, — ^who  is  it  could  complain  ? 
"  How  could  the  poor  ?  for  they  such  trifles  share, 
*^  As  add  no  comfort,  as  suppress  no  care ; 
*'  But  many  a  pittance  makes  a  worthy  heap,— 
"  What  says  the  law  ?  that  silence  puts  to  sleep  : — 
*'  Nought  then  forbids,  the  danger  could  we  shun, 
"  And  sure  the  business  may  be  safely  done. 

"  But  am  I  earnest  ? — earnest  ?  No. — ^I  say, 
"  If  such  my  mind,  that  I  could  plan  a  way ; 
"  Let  me  reflect ; — I  *ve  not  alloVd  me  time 
"  To  purse   the  pieces,  and  if  dropp'd  they  *d 

chime :" 
Fertile  is  evil  in  the  soul  of  man, — 
He  paused, — said  Jachin,  "They  may  drop  on 

bran. 
"  Why  then  't  is  safe  and  (aU  considered)  just, 
**  The  poor  receive  it, — *t  is  no  breach  of  trust : 
"  The  old  and  widows  may  their  trifles  miss, 
"  There  must  be  evil  in  a  good  like  this : 
"  But  I  'U  be  kind— the  sick  I  '11  visit  twice, 
"  When  now  but  once,  and  freely  give  advice. 
"  Yet  let  me  think  again  :** — Again  he  tried. 
For  stronger  reasons  on  his  passion's  side. 
And  quickly  these  were  found,  yet  slowly  he  com- 
plied. 
The  morning  came :  the  common  service  done, 
Shut  every  door, — the  solemn  rite  begun. — 
And,  as  the  priest  the  sacred  sayings  reaid. 
The  clerk  went  forward,  trembling  as  he  tread : 
O'er  the  tall  pew  he  held  the  box,  and  heard 
The  offer'd  piece,  rejoicing  as  he  fear*d  : 
Just  by  the  pillar,  as  he  cautious  tripp'd. 
And  tum'd  the  aisle,  he  then  a  portion  slipp'd 
From  the  full  store,  and  to  the  pocket  sent. 
But  held  a  moment — and  then  down  it  went. 

The  priest  read  on,  on  walk'd  the  man  afiraid, 
Till  a  gold  offering  in  the  plate  was  laid : 
Trembling  he  took  it,  for  a  moment  stopp'd. 
Then  down  it  fell,  and  sounded  as  it  dropp'd ; 
Amaxed  he  started,  for  th*  affrighted  man. 
Lost  and  bewildered,  thought  not  of  the  bran. 


But  all  were  silent,  all  on  things  intent 
Of  high  concern,  none  ear  to  money  lent ; 
So  on  he  walk'd,  more  cautious  Uum  before. 
And  gain'd  the  purposed  sum  and  one  piece  more. 

"  Practice  makes  perfect :"   when   the  month 
came  round. 
He  dropp'd  the  cadi,  nor  listened  for  a  soand ; 
But  yet,  when  last  of  all  th*  assembled  flock 
He  ate  and  drank, — it  gave  th'  electric  shock : ' 
Oft  was  he  forced  his  reasons  to  repeat, 
Ere  he  could  kneel  in  quiet  at  his  seat ; 
But  custom  soothed  him — ere  a  single  year 
All  this  was  done  without  restraint  or  fear : 
Cool  and  collected,  easy  and  composed. 
He  was  correct  till  all  the  service  closed ; 
Then  to  his  home,  without  a  groan  or  sigh. 
Gravely  he  went,  and  laid  his  treasure  by. 
Want  will  complain :  some  widows  had  express'd 
A  doubt  if  they  were  favour 'd  like  the  rest ; 
The  rest  described  with  like  regret  their  dole, 
And  thus  from  parts  they  reason'd  to  the  whole : 
When  all  agreed  some  evil  must  be  done. 
Or  rich  men's  hearts  grew  harder  than  a  stone. 

Our  easy  vicar  cut  the  matter  short ; 
He  would  not  listen  to  such  vile  report. 

All  were  not  thus — there  govem'd  in  that  year 
A  stem  stout  churl,  an  angry  overseer ; 
A  tyrant  fond  of  power,  loud,   lewd,  and  most 

severe : 
Him  the  mild  vicar,  him  the  graver  clerk. 
Advised,  reproved,  but  nothing  would  he  mark. 
Save  the  disgrace ;  "  and  that,  my  Mends,"  said  he, 
**  Will  I  avenge,  whenever  time  may  be." 
And  now,  alas !  't  was  time ; — ^from  man  to  man 
Doubt  and  alarm  and  shrewd  suspicions  ran. 

With  angry  spirit  and  with  sly  intent. 
This  parish-ruler  to  the  altar  went : 
A  private  mark  he  fix'd  on  shillings  three, 
And  but  one  mark  could  in  the  money  see : 
Besides,  in  peering  round,  he  chanced  to  note 
A  sprinkling  slight  on  Jachin's  Sunday-coat : 
All  doubt  was  over : — when  the  flock  were  bless'd. 
In  wrath  he  rose,  and  thus  his  mind  express'd : — 

"  Foul  deeds  are  here !"   and   saying  this,  he 
took 
The  Clerk,  whose  conscience,  in  her  cold-fit,  shook : 
His  pocket  then  was  emptied  on  the  place ; 
All  saw  his  guilt ;  all  witness'd  his  disgrace : 
He  fell,  he  fainted,  not  a  groan,  a  look. 
Escaped  the  culprit ;  't  was  a  final  stroke — 
A  death-wound  never  to  be  heal'd — a  fall 
That  all  had  witness'd,  and  amazed  were  all. 

As  he  recover 'd,  to  his  mind  it  came, 
"  I  owe  to  Satan  this  disgrace  and  shame  :*' 
All  the  seduction  now  appear'd  in  view ; 
"  Let  me  withdraw,"  he  said,  and  he  withdrew : 
No  one  withheld  him,  all  in  union  cried. 
E'en  the  avenger, — "  We  are  satisfied :" 
For  what  has  death  in  any  form  to  give, 
Equal  to  that  man's  terrors,  if  he  live  ? 

He  lived  in  freedom,  but  he  hourly  saw 
How  much  more  fatal  justice  is  than  law ; 
He  saw  another  in  his  office  reign. 
And  his  mild  master  treat  him  with  disdain : 
He  saw  that  all  men  shunn'd  him,  some  reviled. 
The  harsh  passed  frowning,  and  the  simple  smiled ; 
The  town  maintain'd  him,  but  with  some  reproof^ 
*'  And  clerks  and  scholars  proudly  kept  aloof." 
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In  each  lone  place,  dejected  and  dismayed, 
Shrinking  from  view,  his  wasting  form  he  laid ; 
Or  to  the  restless  sea  and  roaring  wind 
Gaye  the  strong  yearnings  of  a  ruin'd  mind : 
On  the  broad  beach,  the  silent  summer-day, 
8tretch*d  on  some  wreck,  he  wore  his  life  away ; 
Or  where  the  river  mingles  with  the  sea, 
Or  on  the  mud-bank  by  the  elder  tree, 
Or  by  the  bounding  marsh-dyke,  there  was  he : 
And  when  unable  to  forsake  the  town, 
In  the  blind  courts  he  sate  desponding  down — 
Always  alone ;  then  feebly  would  he  crawl 
The  church-way  walk,  and  lean  upon  the  wall : 
Too  ill  for  this,  he  lay  beside  the  door, 
Compell'd  to  hear  the  reasoning  of  the  poor : 
He  look'd  so  pale,  so  weak,  the  pitying  crowd 
Their  firm  belief  of  his  repentance  vow'd ; 
They  saw  him  then  so  ghastly  and  so  thin, 
That  they  exclaimed,  "  Is  this  the  work  of  sin?" 

*'  Tes,"  in  his  better  moments,  he  replied, 
**  Of  sinful  avarice  and  the  spirit's  pride ; — 
**  While  yet  untempted,  I  was  safe  and  well ; 
*<  Temptation  came ;   I  reasoned,  and  I  fell : 
*'  To  be  man*s  guide  and  glory  I  design'd, 
**  A  rare  example  for  our  sinfUl  kind ; 
'*  But  now  my  weakness  and  my  guilt  I  see, 
**  And  am  a  warning — ^man,  be  wam'd  by  me  V 

He  said,  and  saw  no  more  the  human  face ; 
To  a  lone  loft  he  went,  his  dying  place. 
And,  as  the  vicar  of  his  state  inquired, 
Tum'd  to  the  wall  and  silently  expired  I  ^ 


LETTER  XX. 

THE  POOB  OF  THE  BOBOUOB. 


P&tience  and  sorrow  itrove 
Who  should  exprea  her  goodliest.— Sbakspk abb. 

•*  No  ehsnns  she  now  ctn  boest,'*— *t  is  true, 

But  other  charmexs  wither  too  : 

**  And  she  is  old/'— the  fact  I  know. 

And  old  will  other  heroines  grow  ; 

But  not  like  them  has  she  been  laid. 

In  ruin'd  castle,  sore  dismaVd  ; 

Where  naughty  man  and  ghostly  spright 

FiU'd  her  pure  mind  with  awe  and  dread, 
StalkM  round  the  room,  pot  out  the  light. 

And  shook  the  curtains  round  her  bed. 
No  cruel  unde  kept  her  land, 
No  tyrant  fkther  forced  her  hand ; 


6  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  story  of  the  Fkrlsh  Clerk 
hae  a  bad  moral,  as  it  insinuates  that  there  are  certain  temp- 
tationa  under  which  we  cannot  (kil  to  yield,  And^n  fHct,  that 
we  are  puppets  of  an  overpowering  destiny.  'The  author  is 
sorry  that  any  such  inferences  should  be  drawn  from  this  re- 
lation, or  from  any  other  part  of  his  book  :  what  he  meant  to 
exhibit  was,  rather,  the  Atll  of  a  conceited  and  ostentatious 
man,  who,  when  tempted,  had  not  recourse  to  proper  means 
oi  resistance,  and  an  illustration  of  that  scripture  precept, 
**  Let  him  who  thinketh  he  sUndeth,  Uke  heed  lest  he  fall." 
Neither  did  the  author,  on  tliis  or  on  anv  other  occasion, 
mean  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  seducing  spirits,  or  one  who  is 
the  chief  of 'them ;  what  he  presumed  to  censure  was  the 
enthusiasm  and  conceit  of  those  who  take  every  absurd  or 
perverse  suggestion  of  their  own  spirits  for  the  unquestion- 
aUe  temptation  of  the  evil  one,  and  every  denial  of  a  solicit- 
ing appmte  for  a  conquest  over  that  enemv  of  souls ;  thus 
perpetually  administering  tteth  food  for  enthusiastic  delijjht, 
and  new  triumph  for  spiritual  pride 


She  had  no  vixen  virgin-aunt. 
Without  whose  aid  she  could  not  eat. 
And  yet  who  poison'd  all  her  meat, 

With  gibe  and  sneer  and  taunt. 
Yet  of  the  heroine  she  'd  a  share, — 
She  saved  a  lover  from  despair. 
And  granted  all  his  wish,  in  spite 
Of  what  she  knew  and  felt  was  right  : 

But,  heroine  then  no  more. 
She  owu'd  the  Auilt,  and  wept  and  pray'd. 
And  humbly  took  the  parish  aid. 

And  dwelt  among  the  poor. 


ELLEN  ORFORD.i 

The  Widow's  Cottage  —  Blind  Ellen  one  — Hezs  not  the 
Sorrows  or  Adventures  of  Heroines— What  these  are,  first 
described  —  Deserted  Wives  ;  rash  Lovers  ;  courageous 
Damsels :  in  desoUted  Mansions ;  in  grievous  Perplexity — 
These  Evils,  however  severe,  of  short  Duration  —  Ellen's 
Story — Her  Employment  in  Childhood— First  Love ;  first 
Adventure ;  its  miserable  Termination — An  Idiot  Daughter 
— A  Husband — Care  In  Buaineas  without  Success — The 
Men's  Despondency  and  its  EfTect^Their  Children :  how 
disposed  of— One  particularly  unfortunate — Fate  of  the 
Daughter^Ellen  keeps  a  School  and  is  happy^becomes 
blind ;  loses  her  School— Her  Consolations. 

Observe  yon  tenement,  apart  and  small, 
Where  the  wet  pebbles  shine  upon  the  wall ; 
Where  the  low  benches  lean  beside  the  door. 
And  the  red  paling  bounds  the  space  before ; 
Where  thrift  and  lavender,  and  lad's-love^  bloom, — 
That  humble  dwelling  is  the  widow's  home ; 
There  live  a  pair,  for  various  fortunes  known, 
But  the  blind  Ellen  will  relate  her  own ; — 
Tet  ere  we  hear  the  story  she  can  tell, 
On  prouder  sorrows  let  us  briefly  dwell. 

I  *ve  often  marvell'd,  when,  by  night,  by  day, 
I  've  mark*d  the  manners  moving  in  my  way, 
And  heard  the  language  and  beheld  the  lives 
Of  lass  and  lover,  goddesses  and  wives. 
That  books,  which  promise  much  of  life  to  give, 
Should  show  so  little  how  we  truly  live.^ 

To  me,  it  seems,  their  females  and  their  men 
Are  but  the  creatures  of  the  author's  pen ; 
Nay,  creatures  borrowed  and  again  conveyed 
From  book  to  book — the  shadows  of  a  shade : 
Life,  if  they'd  search,  would  show  them  many  a 

change ; 
The  ruin  sudden,  and  the  misery  strange ! 


>  The  Life  of  Ellen  Orford,  though  sufficiently  burdened 
with  error  and  misfortune,  has  in  it  little  besides  which  re- 
sembles those  of  the  unhappy  men  in  the  preceding  Letters, 
and  b  still  more  unlike  that  of  Grimes,  in  a  snbse<)uent  one. 
There  is  in  this  character  cheerfulness  and  resignation,  a 
more  uniform  piety,  and  an  immovable  trust  in  the  aid  of 
religion.  Thb,  wiUi  the  light  texture  of  tlie  introductory 
part,  will,  I  hope,  take  off  ftvm  that  idea  of  sameness  which 
the  repetition  of  crimes  and  distresses  is  likely  to  create. 

3  The  lad's  or  boy's  love,  of  some  counties,  is  the  plant 
southern- wood,  the  Artemisia  Abrotanum  of  botanists. 

s  [*<  That '  le  vrai  n'est  pas  toi^onrs  vraisemblable,*  we  do 
not  denv :  but  we  are  prepared  to  insist  that,  while  *  le  vrai ' 
is  the  highest  recommendation  of  the  historian  of  real  life, 
the  '  vraisemblable '  is  the  only  legitimate!  province  of  the 
novelist  who  aims  at  Improving  the  understanding  or  toudt- 
ing  the  heart."— GxfFOBD.] 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


With  more  of  grieyous,  base,  and  dreadful  things, 

Than  novelists  relate  or  poet  sings :  * 

But  they,  who  ought  to  look  the  world  around, 

Spy  out  a  single  spot  in  fairy-ground ; 

Where  all,  in  turn.  Ideal  forms  behold. 

And  plots  are  laid  and  histories  are  told. 

Time  have  I  lent — ^I  would  their  debt  were  less — 
To  floVry  pages  of  sublime  distress ; 
And  to  the  heroine's  soul-distracting  fears 
I  early  gave  my  sixpences  and  tears : 
Oft  have  I  travell*d  in  these  tender  tales. 
To  Damlejf' Cottages^  and  Maple-  Vales* 
And  watch'd  the  fair-one  from  the  first-bom  sigh, 
When  Henry  passed  and  gazed  in  passing  by ; 
Till  I  beheld  them  pacing  in  the  park, 
Close  by  a  coppice  where  *t  was  cold  and  dark ; 
When  such  affection  with  such  fate  appear'd. 
Want  and  a  futher  to  be  shunned  and  feajr'd, 

r  cash ; 
I  were  rash. 


Without  employment,  prospect,  cot,  or  < 
That  I  have  judged  th  heroic  souls  wer* 


Now  shifts  the  scene, — the  fair  in  tower  confined, 
In  all  things  suffers  but  in  change  of  mind ; 
Now  woo'd  by  greatness  to  a  bed  of  state. 
Now  deeply  Uireaten'd  with  a  dungeon's  grate ; 
Till,  suffering  much,  and  being  tried  enough, 
She  shines,  ^umphant  maid ! — ^temptation-proof. 

Then  was  I  led  to  vengeful  monks,  who  mix 
With   nymphs   and  swains,  and  play  unpriestly 

tricks; 
Then  viewed  banditti  who  in  forest  wide. 
And  cavern  vast,  indignant  virgins  hide ; 
Who,  henmi'd  with  bands  of  sturdiest  rogues  about. 
Find  some  strange  succour,  and  come  virgins  out. 


*  [  "  Tratli  it  alwtyi  ■tnnfe— 

Stranger  than  fiction.    If  it  coold  be  toUL 
How  much  would  Novels  gain  by  the  exchange  ?^  &c 

Btbok. 
See  oat^,  p.  no.] 

A  [The  title  of  a  norel,  in  three  volnmea,  written  bv  Mit. 
EUtabeth  Bonhote,  the  author  also  of  *  Bungay  Gntle,' '  EUen 
Woodley,'  &c.] 

*  [*  Maple  Vale,  or  the  Hiatory  of  Mi«  Sydney/  was  pnb- 
liahed  anonynuMialy  in  1790.] 

'  [**  This  tpedea  of  compodtion  cannot  be  traced  higher 
than  the  *  Gaatle  of  Otranto/  by  Horace  Walpole.  The  fol- 
lowing curious  account  of  the  origin  and  composition  of  this 
romance  is  given  by  the  author  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a 
Mend :— *  Shall  I  confess  to  you  what  was  the  orisin  of  this 
romance  ?  I  waked  one  morning,  in  the  beginning  of  last 
June,  from  a  dream,  of  which  all  I  could  recover  was,  that  I 
had  thought  myself  in  an  ancient  castle  (a  very  natural  dream 
for  a  head  filled,  like  mine,  with  Gothic  story),  and  that  on 
the  uppermost  banister  of  a  great  staircase  I  saw  a  gigantic 
hand  in  armour.  In  the  evening  I  sat  down  and  began  to 
write,  without  knowing  in  the  least  what  I  intended  to  say 
or  relate,  llie  work  grew  on  my  hands,  and  I  grew  fond 
of  it.  Add,  that  I  was  very  glad  to  think  of  anything  rather 
than  politics.  In  short,  I  was  so  Impt eased  with  my  tale, 
which  I  completed  in  less  than  two  months,  that  one  evening 
I  wrote  from  the  time  I  had  drunk  tea,  about  six  o'clock,  till 
half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  morning,  when  my  hand  and 
fingers  were  so  weary  that  I  could  not  hold  the  pen  to  finish 
the  sentence,  but  left  Matilda  and  Isabella  talking,  in  the 
middle  of  a  paragraph.*  The  work  is  declared  by  Mr.  Wal- 
pole to  be  an  attempt  to  blend  the  ancient  romance  and 
modem  novel ;  but  if  by  the  andent  romance  be  meant  the 
tales  of  chivalry,  the  extravagance  of  the  *  Castle  of  Otranto  * 


I've  watch'd  a  wint'ry  night  on  castle-wails, 
I  've  stalk*d  by  moonlight  through  deserted  halls, 
And  when  the  weary  world  was  sunk  to  rest, 
I  've  had  such  sights  aa— may  not  be  ezpress'd.  ^ 

Lo  I  that  chftteau,  the  western  tower  decay'd. 
The  peasants  shun  it, — they  are  all  afraid ; 
For  there  was  done  a  deed  I — could  walls  reveal. 
Or  timbers  tell  it,  how  the  heart  would  feel  1 
Most  horrid  was  it : — ^for,  behold,  the  floor 
Has  stain  of  blood,  and  will  be  clean  no  more : 
Hark  to  the  winds!    which  through   the  wide 

saloon 
And  the  long  passage  send  a  dismal  tune, — 
Music  that  ghosts  delight  in ;  and  now  heed 
Ton  beauteous   nymph,   who  must  unmask   the 

deed; 
See !  with  majestic  sweep  she  swims  alone. 
Through  rooms,  all  dreary,  guided  by  a  groan : 
Though    windows  rattle,  and  though    tap'stries 

shake. 
And  the  feet  falter  every  step  they  take, 
'Mid  moans  and  gibing  sprights  she  silent  goes. 
To  find  a  somethLig,  which  will  soon  expose 
The  villanies  and  wiles  of  her  determined  foes : 
And,  having  thus  adventured,  thus  endured. 
Fame,  wealth,  and  lover,  are  for  life  secured.* 
Much  have  I  fear*d,  but  am  no  more  afMd, 
When  some  chaste   beauty,  by  some  wretch  be- 
trayed. 
Is  drawn  away  with  such  distracted  speed, 
That  she  anticipates  a  dreadfiil  deed  : 
Not  so  do  I — Let  solid  walls  impound 
The  captive  fair,  and  dig  a  moat  around ; 
Let  there  be  brazen  locks  and  bars  of  steel. 
And  keepers  cruel,  such  as  never  feel ; 


has  no  resemblance  to  their  machinery.  What  analogy  have 
skulU  or  skeletons,  sliding  panels,  dunp  vaults,  trap  doors, 
and  dismal  apartments,  to  the  tented  field  of  chivalry  and  Its 
airy  enchantments  ?"— Dvwlop.] 

*  r**  There  is  a  certain  class  of  novelists  in  whose  drama 
nothing  is  real :  their  scenes  are  flmcy,  and  their  acton  mere 
The  hero  and  heroine  aie  generally  paragons  of 


beauty,  and  virtue ;  they  resiae  In 
re  built,  in"       '"  * "  


never  were  built,  in  the  midst  of  such  forests  as  never  grew, 
inferted  by  such  hordes  of  robben  and  murderers  as  were 
never  collected  together.  In  the  small  number  of  those  novris 
which  have  any  plan  or  meaning,  all  Is  modelled  on  a  certain 
principle,  and  every  event  predisposed  to  conduce  to  a  cer> 
tain  object.  Virtue  is  to  be  always  persecuted,  never  over- 
powered, and,  at  the  close,  invarisl>ly  rewarded ;  while  vice, 
on  the  other  hand,  triumphant  through  all  the  previoiw 
scenes,  is  sure  to  be  immolated,  in  the  liMt,  by  the  sword  of 
retribution.  This  kind  of  novel  is  useless :  the  leawns  it 
teaches  are  mere  enthusissm  and  romance ;  for  the  every-dsy 
occurrences  of  life  there  is  inculcated  a  magnanimous  con* 
tempt :  and  the  mind,  taught  to  neglect  or  despise  the  com- 
mon duties  of  society,  is  either  wound  up  to  a  pitdi  of 
heroism  which  never  can  be  tried,  or  fixed  in  enoneoas  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  duty  frum  which  it  is  not  eMily  re- 
claimed."— OirroRo. 

*'  On  the  contrary,  in  *  Sidney  Biddulph,*  by  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
every  aflUction  is  accumulated  on  the  innocent  heroine,  in 
order  to  show  that  neither  prudence  nor  foresight,  nor  the 
best  disposition  of  the  human  heart,  are  suacient  to  defend 
from  the  evils  of  life.  This  work,  we  are  told,  wm  written  in 
opoosition  to  the  moral  system,  then  ftohionable,  that  vtit«e 
and  happiness  are  constant  concomitants,  or,  aa  expressed  by 
Congreve,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  *  Mourning  Bride/— 
*  That  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds, 
And,  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  soeoeeds.'  ** 

DnrLOP.] 
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With  not  a  single  note  the  purse  supply, 
And  when  she  begs,  let  men  and  maids  deny ; 
Be  windows  those  from  which  she  dares  not  fall, 
And  help  so  distant,  H  is  in  vain  to  call ; 
Still  means  of  freedom  will  some  power  devise, 
And  firom  the.baffled  ruffian  snatch  his  prize. 

To  Northern  Wales,  in  some  sequestered  spot, 
I  've  follow'd  £ur  Louisa  to  her  cot  :* 
Where,  then  a  wretched  and  deserted  bride. 
The  ii^ur^d  fair-one  wished  firom  man  to  hide ; 
Till  by  her  fond  repenting  Belville  found, 
By  some  kind  chance — the  straying  of  a  hound. 
He  at  her  feet  craved  mercy,  nor  in  vain, 
For  the  relenting  dove  flew  back  again. 

There 's  something  rapturous  in  distress,  or,  oh ! 
Could  Clementina  bear  her  lot  of  woe  ? 
Or  what  she  underwent  could  maiden  undergo  ? 
The  day  was  fiz'd ;  for  so  the  lover  sigh'd. 
So  knelt  and  craved,  he  couldn't  be  denied ; 
When,  tale  most  dreadful  t  every  hope  adieu,— ^ 
For  the  fond  lover  is  the  brother  too : 
All  other  griefs  abate ;  this  monstrous  grief 
Has  no  remission,  comfort,  or  relief; 
Four  ample  volumes,  through  each  page  disclose, — 
Good  Heaven  protect  us  t  only  woes  on  woes ; 
Till  some  strange  means  afford  a  sudden  view 
Of  some  vile  plot,  and  every  woe  adieu  I  '^ 

Now,  should  we  grant  these  beauties  all  endure 
Severest  pangs,  they  *ve  still  the  speediest  cure ; 
Before  one  chsirm  be  withered  from  the  face. 
Except  the  bloom,  which  shall  again  have  place. 
In  wedlock  ends  each  wish,  in  triumph  all  dis- 
grace; 
And  life  to  come,  we  fairly  may  suppose. 
One  light,  bright  contrast  to  these  wild  dark  woes. 

These  let  us  leave,  and  at  her  sorrows  look, 
Too  often  seen,  but  seldom  in  a  book ; 
Let  her  who  felt,  relate  them ;— on  her  chair 
The  heroine  sits — ^in  former  years,  the  fair. 
Now  aged  and  poor ;  but  Ellen  Orford  knows 
That  we  should  humbly  take  what  Heaven  bestows.  * 

"  My  father  died — again  my  mother  wed, 
**  And  found  the  comforts  of  her  life  were  fled ; 
^  Her  angry  husband,  vex'd  through  half  his  years 
'*  By  loss  and  troubles,  fill'd  her  soul  with  fears : 
^*  Their  children  many,  and  't  was  my  poor  place 
**  To  nurse  and  wait  on  all  the  infant-race ; 
^  Labour  and  hunger  were  indeed  my  part, 
«  And  should  have  strengthen' d  an  erroneous  heart. 

**  Sore  was  the  grief  to  see  him  angry  come, 
"  And  teased  wiUi    business,   make   distress    at 
home; 


"  The  father's  f^  and  the  children's  cries 
'*  I  soon  could  bear,  but  not  my  mother's  sighs ; 
**  For  she  look'd  back  on  comforts,  and  would  say, 
"  *  I  wrong'd  thee,  Ellen,'  and  then  turn  away : 
"  Thus,  for  my  age's  good,  my  youth  was  tried, 
"  And  this  my  fortune  till  my  mother  died. 

"  So,  amid  sorrow  much  and  little  cheer — 
"  A  common  case — I  pass'd  my  twentieth  year  ; 
"  For  these  are  frequent  evils ;  thousands  share 
"  An  equal  grief — the  like  domestic  care. 

'*  Then  in  my  days  of  bloom,  of  health,  and  youth, 
'*  One,  much  above  me,  vow*d  his  love  and  truth : 
"  We  often  met,  he  dreading  to  be  seen, 
**  And  much  I  question'd  what  such  dread  might 

mean; 
"  Tet  1  believed  him  true ;  my  simple  heart 
"  And  undirected  reason  took  his  part. 

"  Can  he  who  loves  me,  whom  I  love,  deceive  ? 
*'  Can  I  such  wrong  of  one  so  kind  believe, 
^'  Who  lives  but  in  my  smile,  who  trembles  when  I 
grieve? 

'*  He  dared  not  marry,  but  we  met  to  prove 
"  What  sad  encroachments  and  deceits  has  love : 
"  Weak  that  I  was,  when  he,  rebuked,  withdrew, 
'^  I  let  him  see  that  I  was  wretched  too ; 
"  When  less  my  caution,  I  had  still  the  pain 
*'  Of  his  <»  mine  own  weakness  to  complain. 

"  Happy  the  lovers  class'd  aUke  in  life, 
"  Or  happier  yet  the  rich  endowing  wife ; 
"  But  most  aggrieved  the  fond  believing  maid, 
**  Of  her  rich  lover  tenderly  afraid  : 
"  You  judge  th'  event ;  for  grievous  was  my  fate, 
"  Painful  to  feel,  and  shameful  to  relate : 
*^  Ah !  sad  it  was  my  burthen  to  sustain, 
**  When  the  least  misery  was  the  dread  of  pain ; 
**  When  I  have  grieving  told  him  my  disgrace, 
**  And  plainly  mark'd  indifference  in  his  face. 

"  Hard !  with  these  fears  and  terrors  to  behold 
*'  The  cause  of  all,  the  faithless  lover,  cold  ; 
^^  Impatient  grown  at  every  wish  denied, 
<*  And  barely  civil,  soothed  and  gratified ; 
"  Peevish  when  urged  to  think  of  vows  so  strong, 
^^  And  angry  when  I  spake  of  crime  and  wrong. 
**  All  this  I  felt,  and  still  the  sorrow  grew, 
"  Because  I  felt  that  I  deserved  it  too, 
*^  And  begg'd  my  infant  stranger  to  forgive 
*'  The  mother's  shame,  which  in  herself  must  live. 

"  When  known  that  shame,  I,  soon  ezpell'd  from 

home, 
"  With  a  frail  sister  shared  a  hovel's  gloom ; 
"  There  barely  fed — (what  could  I  more  request  ?) 
*'  My  infiu&t  slumberer  sleeping  at  my  breast, 


9  [*  Louin,  or  the  Cottage  on  the  Moor/  by  Mrs.  Helme ; 
vho  also  wrote  <  Tlie  Farmer  of  Inglewood  Forest,'  *  St.  Clair 
of  the  Isles,'  and  many  other  novels.] 

>•  As  this  incident  jpoints  oot  the  work  alluded  to,  I  wish 
it  to  be  remembered  that  the  gloomy  (enoor,  the  querulous 
melancholy  of  the  story,  is  all!  censure,  llie  language  of 
the  «Titer  is  oflen  animated,  and  is,  I  believe,  correct ;  the 
eharaetas  well  drawn,  and  the  manners  described  from  real 


life ;  but  the  perpetual  occurrence  of  sad  events,  the  pro- 
tracted list  of  teMing  and  perplexing  mischances,  Joined  with 
much  waspish  invective,  unallayed  by  plpaaantry  or  spright- 
lineas,  and  these  continued  through  many  hundred  paires, 
render  publications,  intended  for  amusement  and  executed 
^iih  ability,  heavy  and  displeasing  :  you  find  your  favourite 
persons  happy  in  the  end  ;  but  they  have  teased  you  so  much 

I  vdth  their  perplexities  by  the  way,  that  you  were  frequently 

I  disposed  to  quit  them  in  their  disireaws. 
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'*  I  from  my  window  taw  his  blooming  bride, 

**  And  my  tedneer  smiling  at  her  ^e ; 

"  Hope  lived  UU  then ;  I  sank  upon  the  floor, 

**  And  grief  and  thought  and  feeling  were  no  more : 

"  Although  revived,  I  judged  that  life  would  close, 

"  And  went  to  rest,  to  wonder  that  I  rose : 

**  My  dreams  were  dismal, — wheresoe'er  I  strayed, 

"  I  seem'd  ashamed,  alarm'd,  despised,  betrayed ; 

*'  Always  in  grief,  in  guilt,  disgraced,  forlorn, 

"  Mourning  that  one  so  weak,  so  vile,  was  born ; 

**  The  earth  a  desert,  tumult  in  the  sea, 

"  The  birds  affirighten'd  fled  from  tree  to  tree, 

*'  Obscured  the  settiug  sun,  and  every  thing  like 

me. 
**'  But  Heav'n  had  mercy,  and  my  need  at  length 
'*  Urged  me  to  labour,  and  renew'd  my  streng^. 
"  I  strove  for  patience  as  a  sinner  must, 
"  Tet  felt  th'  opinion  of  the  worid  unjust : 
*^  There  was  my  lover,  in  his  joy  esteem'd, 
*'  And  I,  in  my  distress,  as  guilty  deem'd ; 
**  Yet  sure,  not  all  the  guilt  and  shame  belong 
*'  To  her  who  feels  and  suffers  for  the  wrong : 
^  The  cheat  at  play  may  use  the  wealth  he 's  won, 
^  But  is  not  honoured  for  the  mischief  done ; 
*^  The  cheat  in  love  may  use  each  villain  art, 
^  And  boast  the  deed  that  breaks  the  victim's 

heart 

^  Four  years  were  past ;  I  might  again  have 
found 
"  Some  erring  wish,  but  Ibr  another  wound : 
"  Lovely  my  daughter  grew,  her  face  was  fidr, 
^  But  no  expression  ever  brighten'd  there ; 
"  I  doubted  long,  and  vainly  strove  to  make 
**  Some  certain  meaning  of  the  words  she  spake ; 
**  But  meaning  there  was  none,  and  I  survey'd 
<<  ^Vlth  dread  the  beauties  of  my  idiot-maid. 
''  StiU  I  submitted ;— Oh  I  H  is  meet  and  fit 
**  In  all  we  feel  to  make  the  heart  submit ; 
"^  Gloomy  and  calm  my  days,  but  I  had  then, 
"  It  seem'd,  attractions  §ot  the  eyes  of  men : 
"  The  sober  master  of  a  decent  trade 
"  O'erlook'd  my  errors,  and  his  offer  made ; 
"  Reason  assented : — ^tme,  my  heart  denied, 
*<  *  But  thou,'  I  said,  *  shalt  be  no  more  my  guide.' 

"  When  wed,  our  toil  and  trouble,  pains  and 

care, 
**  Of  means  to  live  procured  us  humble  share ; 
**  Five  were  our  sons, — and  we,  though  careftil, 

found 
^*  Our  hopes  declining  as  the  year  came  round : 
"  For  I  perceived,  yet  would  not  soon  perceive, 
**  My  husband  stealing  from  my  view  to  grieve : 
**  Silent  he  grew,  and  when  he  spoke  he  sigh'd, 
"  And  surly  look'd,  and  peevishly  replied : 
'*  Pensive  by  nature,  he  had  gone  of  late 
"  To  those  who  preach'd  of  destiny  and  fate, 
**  Of  things  fore-doom'd,  and  of  election-grace, 
'*  And  how  in  vain  we  strive  to  run  our  race  ; 
"  That  all  by  works  and  moral  worth  we  gain 
*'  Is  to  perceive  our  care  and  labour  vain ; 
"  That  still  the  more  we  pay,  our  debts  the  more 

remain: 
"  That  he  who  feels  not  the  mysterious  call, 
**  Lies  bound  in  sin,  still  grov'ling  from  the  fall. 
"  My  husband  felt  not  :^ur  persuasion,  prayer, 
**  And  our  best  reason,  darken'd  his  deqpidr ; 


*'  His  very  nature  changed ;  he  now  reviled 

"  My  former  conductr-^e  reproach'd  my  child : 

**  He  talked  of  bastard  slips,  and  cursed  his  bed, 

**  And  frt>m  our  kindness  to  concealment  fled ; 

**  For  ever  to  some  evil  change  inclined, 

**  To  every  gloomy  thought  he  lent  his  mind, 

'*  Nor  rest  would  give  to  us,  nor  rest  himself  could 

find; 
'*  His  son  suspended  saw  him,  long  bereft 
**  Of  life,  nor  prospect  of  revival  lefL 

**  With  him  died  all  our  prospects,  and  once 
more 
"  I  shared  th'  aHotmeats  of  the  parish  poor ; 
*<  They  took  my  chiklren  too,  aad  this  I  know 
**  Was  just  and  lawful,  but  I  felt  the  blow : 
*'  My  idiot-maid  and  one  unhealthy  boy 
'*  Were  left,  a  mother's  misery  and  her  Joy. 

'*  Three  sons  I  foUow'd  to  the  grave,  and  on^— 
^  Oh !  can  I  speAk  of  that  unhi^y  son  ? 
*'  Would  all  the  memory  of  that  time  were  fled, 
*'  And  all  those  horrors,  with  my  child,  were  dead  I 
*'  Before  the  world  seduced  him,  what  a  graoe 
"  And  smile  cf  gladness  shone  upon  his  iiee ! 
**  Then,  he  had  knowledge ;  flnely  would  he  write ; 
**  Study  to  him  was  pleasure  and  delight ; 
'*  Great  was  his  courage,  and  but  few  could  stand 
"  Against  the  sleight  and  vigour  of  his  hand ; 
*^  The  maidens  loved  him ; — ^when  he  came  to  die, 
^'  No,  not  the  coldest  could  suppress  a  sigh : 
"  Here  I  must  oease — how  can  I  say,  my  child 
**  Was  by  the  bad  of  either  sex  beguiled  ? 
*'  Worst  of  the  bad— they  tau£^t  him  that  the 

laws 
"  Made  wrong  and  right ;    there  was  no   other 


"  That  aU  religion  was  the  trade  of  priests, 
'*  And  men,  when  dead,  must  perish  like  the 
beasts: — 

"  And  he,  so  lively  and  so  gay  before 

'*  Ah;  spare  a  mothei^— I  can  tell  no  more. 

**  Int'rest  was  made  that  they  should  not  destroy 
**  The  comely  form  of  my  deluded  boy — 
**  But  pardon  came  not ;  damp  the  place  and  deep 
**  Where  he  was  kept,  as  they  'd  a  tiger  keep ; 
*'  For  he,  unhappy !  had  before  them  all 
**  Yow'd  he  'd  escape,  whatever  might  befalL 

"  He'd  means  of  dress,  and  dress'd  beyond  bis 

means, 
*'  And  so  to  see  him  in  such  dismal  scenes, 
*'  I  cannot  speAk  it — cannot  bear  to  tell 
*'  Of  that  sad  hour— I  heard  the  passing  bell ! 

*'  Slowly  they  went;  he  smiled,  and* look'd  so 
smart, 
"  Tet  sure  he  shudder'd  when  he  saw  the  cart, 
"  And  gave  a  look — until  my  dying  day, 
**  That  look  will  never  firom  my  mind  away : 
*'  Oft  as  1  sit,  and  ever  in  my  dreams, 
*^  I  see  that  look,  and  they  have  heard  my  screams. 

'*  Now  let  me  speak  no  more — ^yet  all  declared 
"  That  one  so  young,  in  pity,  should  be  spared. 
"  And  one  so  manly  ;^-on  Ids  graceful  neck, 
**  That  chains  of  Jewels  may  be  proud  to  deek, 
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<<  To  a  imaU  mole  a  mother's  Upt  hare  prets'd — 
**  And  there  the  cord — my  breath  is  sore  oppressed. 

*'  I  now  ean  speak  again : — my  elder  boy 
^  Was  that  year  drown'd, — a  seaman  in  a  hoy : 
'*  He  left  a  numerous  race  ;  of  these  would  some 
'*  In  their  young  troubles  to  my  cottage  come» 
*'  And  these  I  taught — an  humble  teacher  I — 
"  Upon  their  heavenly  Parent  to  rely. 

**  Alas  I  I  needed  such  reliance  more : 
*'  My  idiot-girl,  so  simply  gay  before, 
"  Now  wept  in  pain :  some  wretch  had  found  a 

time, 
'*  Depraved  and  wicked,  for  that  coward  crime ; 
"  I  had  indeed  my  doubt,  but  I  suppress'd 
**  The  thought  that  day  and  night  disturb'd  my 

rest; 
'*  She  and  that  sick-pale  brother— but  why  strive 
*'  To  keep  the  terrors  of  that  time  alive  ? 

r 

"  The  hour  arrived,  the  new,  th'  nndreaded  pain, 
**  That  came  with  violence,  and  yet  came  in  vain. 
'*  I  saw  her  die :  her  brother  too  is  dead ; 
"  Nor  own'd  such  crime—what  is  it  that  I  dread  ? 

"  The  parish  aid  withdrawn,  I  look'd  around, 
'*  And  in  my  school  a  bless'd  subsistence  found — 
'*  My  winter-cahn  of  life :  to  be  of  use 
**  Would  pleasant  thoughts  and  heavenly  hopes 

produce ; 
'*  1  loved  them  all ;  it  soothed  me  to  presage 
'*  The  various  trials  of  their  riper  age, 
^  Then  dwell  on  mine,  and  bless  the  Power  who 

gave 
**  Pains  to  correct  us,  and  remorse  to  save. 

'*  Yes  I  these  were  days  of  peace,  but  they  are 

past,^ 
<'  A  trial  came,  I  will  beUeve,  a  Ust; 
'*  I  lost  my  sight,  and  my  employment  gone, 
'*  Useless  I  live,  but  to  the  day  Uve  on ; 
'*  Those  eyes,  which  long  the   light  of  heaven 

ei^)r*d, 
"  Were  not  by  pain,  by  agony  destroy*d : 
*'  My  senses  fkil  not  all ;  1  speak,  I  pray ; 
^  By  night  my  rest,  my  food  1  tsike  by  day ; 
^'  And,  as  my  mind  looks  cheerful  to  my  end, 
"  I  love  mankind,  and  call  my  GrOD  my  Mend." 


LETTER    XXI. 

THE  POOB  OF  THE   BOBOUOB. 


Ccepft  mtlHU  qntai  dtrinat ;  ultima  primb 
It  et  ille  wwr. 
Ovid.  Ikkmira  HereulU 


Cedont.    D] 


liontaid 
•ii^ilM: 


N<m  UMSpWt  tpMketh  exprndy,  that.  In  th«  Utter  tlm«a, 
tome  ihaU  depart  from  tha  ftlth,  giviog  haed  to  Mdaeing 
spirits  and  doctrinas  of  devils.— jV/yuOe  to  7tmo(%. 


ABEL  KEENB. 

Abel,  a  poor  man,  Teaeher  of  a  School  of  tha  lower  Order ;  is 

plaeed  in  tha  OSee  of  a  Merchant;  is  alarmed  by  DIseonnes 

of  tha  Clerks ;  nnabla  to  reply ;  becomes  a  Coavert ;  dresses, 

drinks,  .aad  ridlcalea  his  Amncr  oondnot— The  Bemctt- 


stranee  of  his  Sister,  a  derout  Maiden— Its  EfTeet— The 
Merdiant  dies— Abel  returns  to  Poverty  unpitied  ;  but  re- 
lieved-His  abject  Condition— His  Melanclioly-He  wan- 
ders about ;  is  found— His  own  Account  of  himself,  and  the 
Eevoltttions  in  his  Mind. 

A  QUIET,  simple  man  was  Abel  Keene^ 

He  meant  no  harm,  nor  did  he  often  mean : 

He  kept  a  school  of  loud  rebellious  boys, 

And  growing  old,  grew  nervous  with  the  noise ; 

When  a  kind  Merchant  hired  his  useful  pen. 

And  made  him  happiest  of  accompting  men ; 

With  glee  he  rose  to  every  easy  day, 

When  half  the  labour  brought  him  twice  the  pay. 

There  were  young  clerks,  and  there  the  mer- 
chant's son, 
Choice  spirits  all,  who  wlsh'd  him  to  be  one ; 
It  must,  no  question,  give  them  lively  joy, 
Hopes  long  indulged  to  combat  and  destroy ; 
At  these  they  levelled  all  their  skill  and  strength, — 
He  fell  not  quickly,  but  he  fell  at  length : 
They  quoted  books,  to  him  both  bold  and  new, 
And  scom*d  as  fables  all  he  held  aa  true  ; 
"  Such  monkish  stories,  and  such  nursery  lies,'* 
That  he  was  struck  with  terror  and  surprise. 

"  What !  all  his  life  had  he  the  Uws  obey'd, 
'*  Which  they  broke  through  and  were  not  once 

afraid? 
"  Had  he  so  long  his  evil  passions  check'd, 
"  And  yet  at  last  had  nothing  to  expect  ? 
"  While  they  their  lives  in  joy  and  pleasure  led, 
'*  And  then  had  nothing  at  the  end  to  dread  ? 
'*  Was  all  his  priest  with  so  much  zeal  convey'd 
*'  A  part  I  a  speech !  for  which  the  man  was  paid ! 
**  And  were  his  pious  books,  his  solemn  prayers, 
^  Not  worth  one  tale  of  the  admir'd  Voltaire's  ? 
"  Then  was  it  time,  while  yet  some  years  remain*d, 
'*  To  drink  untroubled  and  to  think  unchain'd, 
*'  And  on  all  pleasures,  which  his  purse  could  give, 
"  Freely  to  seize,  and  while  he  lived,  to  live.** 

Much  time  he  p&ss'd  in  this  important  strife. 
The  bliss  or  bane  of  his  remaining  life ; 
For  converts  all  are  made  with  care  and  grief^ 
And  pangs  attend  the  birth  of  unbelief; 
Nor  pass  they  soon ; — with  awe  and  fear  he  took 
The  flowery  way,  and  cast  back  many  a  look. 

The  youths  applauded  much  his  wise  design. 
With  weighty  reasoning  o'er  their  evening  wine ; 
And  much  in  private 't  would  their  mirth  improve, 
To  hear  how  Abel  spake  of  life  and  love ; 
To  hear  him  own  what  grievous  pains  it  cost, 
Ere  the  old  saint  was  in  the  sinner  lost, 
Ere  hte  poor  mind,  with  every  deed  alarm'd, 
By  wit  was  settled,  and  by  vice  was  charm'd. 

For  Abel  enter'd  in  his  bold  career, 
Like  boys  on  ice,  with  pleasure  and  with  fear ; 
Lingering,  yet  longing  for  the  joy,  he  went. 
Repenting  now,  sow  dreading  to  repent : 
With  awkward  pace,  and  with  himself  at  war. 
Far  gone,  yet  frighten'd  that  he  went  so  far; 


1  [Yonr  last  deeds  differ  from  yonr  flnt  success, 
Tha  intent  makes  the  man  appear  the  less.] 
2i2 
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Oft  for  his  efforts  he  'd  solicit  praise, 
And  then  proceed  with  blunders  and  delays : 
The  young  more  aptly  passions'  calls  pursue, 
But  age  and  weakness  start  at  scenes  so  new, 
And  tremble,  when  they  'ye  done,  for  all  they  dared 
to  do. 

At  length  example  Abel's  dread  removed. 
With  small  concern  he  sought  the  Joys  he  loved ; 
Not  resting  here,  he  claim'd  his  share  of  £una. 
And  first  their  votary,  then  their  wit  became  ; 
His  jest  was  bitter  and  his  satire  bold, 
"When  he  his  tales  of  formal  brethren  told ; 
What  time  with  pious  neighbours  he  discuss'd. 
Their  boasted  treasure  and  their  boundless  trust : 
**  Such  were  our  dreams,"  the  jovial  elder  cried ; 
^*  Awake  and  live,"  his  youthful  friends  replied. 

Now  the  gay  Clerk  a  modest  drab  despised. 
And  clad  him  smartly,  as  his  friends  advised ; 
So  fine  a  coat  upon  his  back  he  threw, 
That  not  an  alley-boy  old  Abel  knew ; 
Broad  polish'd  buttons  blazed  that  coat  upon, 
And  just  beneath  the  watch's  trinkets  shone, — 
A  splendid  watch,  that  pointed  out  the  time. 
To  fly  irom  business  and  make  free  with  crime : 
The  crimson  waistcoat  and  the  silken  hose 
Rank'd  the  lean  man  among  the  Borough  beaux : 
His  raven  hair  he  cropp'd  with  fierce  disdain. 
And  light  elastic  locks  encased  his  brain  : 
More  pliant  pupil  who  could  hope  to  find, 
So  deck'd  in  person  and  so  changed  in  mind? 

When  Abel  walked  the  streets,  with  .pleasant 
mien 
He  met  his  friends,  delighted  to  be  seen ; 
And  when  im  rode  along  the  public  way. 
No  beau  so  gaudy,  and  no  youth  30  gay. 

His  pious  sister,  now  an  ancient  maid, 
For  Abel  fearing,  first  in  secret  pray'd ; 
Then  thus  in  love  and  scorn  her  notions  she  con- 
vey'd. 

"  Alas !  my  brother !  can  I  see  thee  pace 
*'  Hoodwink'd  to  hell,  and  not  lament  thy  case, 
**  Nor  stretch  my  feeble  hand  to  stop  thy  headlong 

race? 
*'  Lo  !  thou  art  bound ;  a  Slave  In  Satan's  chain, 
**  The  righteous  Abel  tum'd  the  wretched  Cain-, 
'*  H  is  brother's  blood  against  the  murderer  cried, 
"  Against  thee  thine,  unhappy  suicide ! 
"  Are  all  our  pious  nights  and  peaceful  days, 
"  Our  evening  readings  and  our  morning  praise, 
"  Our  spirits'  comfort  in  the  trials  sent, 
"  Our  hearts'  rejoicings  in  the  blessings  lent, 
**  All  that  o'er  grief  a  cheering  influence  shed, 
"  Are  these  for  ever  and  for  ever  fled  ? 

"  When  in  the  years  gone  by,  the  trying  years, 
*'  When  faith  and  hope  had  strife  with  wants  and 

fears, 
"  Thy  nerves  have  trembled  till  thou  couldst  not 

eat 
''  (Dress'd   by  this   hand)   thy   mess  of  simple 

meat; 
"  When,  grieved  by  fasUngs,  gaU'd  by  fates  severe, 
**  Slow  pass'd  the  days  of  the  successless  year ; 


*'  Still  in  these  gloomy  hours,  my  broker  then 
'*  Had  glorious  views,  unseen  by  prosperous  men  : 
**  And  when  thy  heart  has  felt  its  wish  denied, 
"  What  gracious  texts  hast  thou  to  grief  applied ; 
"  Till  thou  hast  entered  in  thine  humble  bed, 
*'  By  lofty  hopes  and  heavenly  musings  fed ; 
"  Then  I  have  seen  thy  lively  looks  express 
*^  The  spirif  s  comforts  in  the  man's  distress. 

**  Then  didst  thou  cry,  exulting,  *  Tes,  't  is  fit, 
"  *  'T  is  meet  and  right,  my  heart  t  that  we  submit  :* 
*'  And  wilt  thou,  Abel,  thy  new  pleasures  weigh 
^  Against  such  triumphs  ? — Oh  1  repent  and  pray. 

"  What  are  thy  pleasures  ? — ^with  the  gay  to  sit, 
'*  And  thy  poor  brain  torment  for  awkward  wit ; 
<'  AU  thy  good  thoughts  (thou  hat'st  them)  to 

restrain, 
'*  And  give  a  wicked  pleasure  to  the  vain ; 
*'  Thy  long,  lean  frame  by  £uhion  to  attire, 
"  That  lads  may  laugh  and  wantons  may  admire ; 
**  To  raise  the  mirth  of  bojrs,  and  not  to  see, 
'*  Unhappy  maniac !  that  they  laugh  at  thee. 

"  These  bo3rish  follies,  which  alone  the  boy 
"  Can  idly  act,  or  gracefully  eigoy, 
*'  Add  new  reproaches  to  thy  fUlen  state, 
"  And  make  men  scorn  what  they  would  only  hate. 

'*  What  pains,  my  brother,  dost  thon  take  to 
prove 
*'  A  taste  for  follies  which  thou  canst  not  love  I 
*'  Why  do  thy  stiffening  limbs  the  steed  bestride— 
'*  That  lads  may  laugh  to  see  thou  canst  not  ride  ? 
"  And  why  (I  feel  the  crimson  tinge  my  cheek) 
**  Dost  thou  by  night  in  Diamond- Alley  sneak  ? 

*^  Farewell  I  the  parish  will  thy  sister  keep, 
"  Where  she   in  peace  shall   pray  and  sing  and 

sleep, 
"  Save  when  for  thee  she  mourns,  thou  wicked, 

wandering  sheep! 
**  When  youth  is  fallen,  there 's  hope  the  young 

may  rise, 
"  But  fallen  age  for  «ver  hopeless  lies ; 
"  Tom  up  by  storms,  and  placed  in  earth  once 

more, 
'*  The  younger  tree  m^  sun  and  soil  restore ; 
"  But  when  the  old  and  sapless  trunk  lies  low, 
'*  No  care  or  soil  can  former  life  bestow ; 
**  Reserved  for  burning  is  the  worthless  tree — 
<'  And  what,  O  Abel !  U  reserved  for  thee  ?" 

These  angry  words  our  hero  deeply  felt, 
Though  hard  his  heart,  and  indisposed  to  melt ! 
To  gain  relief  he  took  a  glass  the  nunre, 
And  then  went  on  as  careless  as  before ; 
Thenceforth,  uncheck'd,  amusements  he  partook, 
And  (save  his  ledger)  saw  no  decent  book ; 
Him  found  the  Merchant  punctual  at  his  task. 
And  that  perform'd,  he  'd  nothing  more  to  ask ; 
He  cared  not  how  old  Abel  play'd  the  fool,     * 
No  master  he,  beyond  the  hours  of  school : 
Thus  they  proceeding,  had  their  wine  and  joke, 
Till  merchant  Dixon  felt  a  warning  stroke. 
And,  after  struggling  half  a  gloomy  week. 
Left  his  poor  Clerk  another  friend  to  seek. 
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Alas  I  the  sod,  who  led  the  saint  astray, 
Forgot  the  man  whose  follies  made  him  gay ; 
Ue  cared  no  more  for  Abel  in  his  need, 
Than  Abel  cared  about  his  hackney  steed : 
He  now,  alas  I  had  all  his  earnings  spent, 
And  thus  was  left  to  languish  and  repent ; 
No  school  nor  clerkship  found  he  in  the  place. 
Now  lost  to  fortune,  as  before  to  grace. 

For  town-relief  the  grieving  man  applied, 
And  begg*d  with  tears  what   some  with  scorn 

denied ; 
Others  look'd  down  upon  the  glowing  vest, 
And  firowning,  ask'd  him  at  what  price  he  dress'd  ? 
Happy  for  him  his  country's  laws  are  mild, 
They  must  support  him,  though  they  still  reviled ; 
Grieved,  abject,  scom*d,  insulted,  and  betray'd. 
Of  God  unmindful,  and  of  man  afraid, — 
No  more  he  talk'd ;  't  was  pain,'  't  was  shame  to 

spealc. 
His  heart  was  sinking,  and  his  frame  was  weak. 
His  sister  died  with  such  serene  delight, 
He  once  again  began  to  think  her  right ; 
Poor  like  himself,  the  happy  spinster  lay, 
And  sweet  assurance  bless'd  her  dying-day : 
Poor  like  the  spinster,  he,  when  death  was  nigh. 
Assured  of  nothing,  felt  afraid  to  die. 
The  cheerful  clerks  who  sometimes  pass'd  the  door, 
Just  mentioned  **  Abel !"  and  then  thought  no  more. 
So  Abel,  pondering  on  his  state  forlorn, 
Look'd  round  for  comfort,  and  was  chased  by  scorn. 
And  now  we  saw  him  on  the  beach  reclined. 
Or  causeless  walking  in  the  wintry  wind ; 
And  when  it  raised  a  loud  and  angry  sea. 
He  stood  and  gaxed,  in  wretched  reverie : 
He  heeded  not  the  firost,  the  rain,  the  snow, 
Close  by  the  sea  he  walk*d  alone  and  slow : 
Sometimes  his  frame   through  many  an  hour  he 

spread 
Upon  a  tombstone,  moveless  as  the  dead ; 
And  was  there  found  a  sad  and  silent  place, 
There  would  he  creep  with  slow  and  measured  pace ; 
Then  would  he  wander  by  the  river's  side, 
And  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  fulling  tide ; 
The  deep  dry  ditch,  the  rushes  in  the  fen. 
And  mossy  crag-pits  were  his  lodgings  then : 
There,  to  his  discontented  thought  a  prey. 
The  melancholy  mortal  pined  away. 

The  neighb*ring  poor  at  length  began  to  speak 
Of  Abel's  ramblings — he  'd  been  gone  a  week ; 
They  knew  not  where,  and  little  care  they  took 
For  one  so  friendless  and  so  poor  to  look. 
At  last  a  stranger,  in  a  pedlar's  shed. 
Beheld  him  hanging — he  had  long  been  dead. 
He  left  a  paper,  penn'd  at  sundry  times. 
Entitled  thus — **  My  Groanings  and  my  Crimes  V* 

'*  I  was  a  Christian  man,  and  none  could  lay 
"  Aught  to  my  charge ;  I  walk'd  the  narrow  way : 
**  All  then  was  simple  faith,  serene  and  pure, 
*'  My  hope  was  steadfast  and  my  prospects  sure ; 
*'  Then  was  I  tried  by  want  and  sickness  sore, 
**  But  these  I  clapp'd  my  shield  of  faith  before, 
"  And  cares  and  wants  and  man's  rebukes  I  bore : 
"  Alas  1  new  foes  assail'd  me ;  I  was  vain, 
'*  They  stung  my  pride  and  they  confused  my 
brain: 


"  Oh  t  these  deluders !  with  what  glee  they  saw 
*'  Their  simple  dupe  transgress  the  righteous  law ; 
"  'T  was  joy  to  them  to  view  that  dreadful  strife, 
"  When  faith  and  frailty  warr'd  for  more  than  life ; 
'*  So  with  their  pleasures  they  beguiled  the  heart, 
**  Then  with  their  logic  they  allay'd  the  smart ; 
"  They  proved  (so  thought  I  then)  with  reasons 

strong, 
**  That  no  man's  feelings  ever  lead  him  wrong : 
**  And  thus  I  went,  as  on  the  vamish'd  ice, 
^*  The  smooth  career  of  unbelief  and  vice. 
'*  Oft  would  the  youths,  with  sprightly  speech  and 

bold, 
"  Their  witty  tales  of  naughty  priests  unfold ; 
**  *  'T  was  all  a  craft,'  they  said,  *  a  cunning  trade ; 
^*  *  Not  she  the  priests,  but  priests  Religion  made.' 
"  So  I  beUeved  :"--No,  Abel !  to  thy  grief: 
So  thou  relinquish'dst  all  that  was  belief: — 
**  I  grew  as  very  flint,  and  when  the  rest 
**  Laugh'd  at  devotion,  I  enjoy*d  the  jest ; 
"  But  this  an  vanish'd  like  the  morning-dew, 
"  When  unemploy'd,  and  poor  again  I  grew ; 
"  Yea !  I  was  doubly  poor,  for  1  was  wicked  too. 

*<  The  mouse  that  trespass'd  and  the  treasure 
stole, 
'*  Found  his  lean  body  fitted  to  the  hole ; 
'*  Till,  having  fatted,  he  was  forced  to  stay, 
*'  And,  fasting,  starve  his  stolen  bulk  away : 
"  Ah  I  worse  for  me — grown  poor,  I  yet  remain 
*'  In  sinful  bonds,  and  pray  and  fast  in  vain. 

**  At  length  I  thought,  although  these  friends  of 

sin 
**  Have  spread  their  net,  and  caught  their  prey 

therein ; 
**  Though  my  hard  heart  could  not  for  mercy  call, 
**  Becikuse  though  great  my  grief,  my  faith  was 

small; 
*'  Yet,  as  the  sick  on  skilful  men  rely, 
"  The  soul  diseased  may  to  a  doctor  fly. 

**  A  famous  one  there   was,   whose   skill  had 
wrought 
**  Cures  past  belief^  and  him  the  sinners  sought ; 
**  Numbers  there  were  defiled  by  mire  and  filth, 
**  Whom  he  recover*d  by  his  goodly  tilth : 
"  '  Come  then,'  I  said,  *  let  me  the  man  behold, 
^*  *  And  tell  my  case : ' — ^I  saw  him  and  I  told. 

"  With  trembling  voice,  *  Oh  I   reverend  sir,*  I 

said, 
"  *  I  once  believed,  and  I  was  then  misled ; 
**  *  And  now  such  doubts  my  sinful  soul  beset, 
**  *  I  dare  not  say  that  I  'm  a  Christian  yet ; 
"  *■  Canst  thou,  good  sir,  by  thy  superior  skill, 
*'  *■  Inform  my  judgment  and  direct  my  will  ? 
"  *  Ah  I  give  thy  cordial ;  let  my  soul  have  rest, 
"  *  And  be  the  outward  man  alone  distress'd ; 
**  *  For  at  my  state  1  tremble.* — *  Tremble  more,* 
**  Said  the  good  man,  '  and  then  rejoice  therefore  t 
*<  «  'T  is  good  to  tremble  ;  prospects  then  are  fair, 
^'  '  When  the  lost  soul  is  plunged  in  deep  despair : 
"  *  Once  thou  wert  simply  honest,  just,  and  pure, 
'*  *■  Whole,  as  thou  thought'st,  and  never  wish'd  a 

cure: 
'*  *  Now  thou  hast  plunged  in  folly,  shame,  disgrace, 
"  *  Now  thou  'rt  an  object  meet  for  heating  grace ; 
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*^  *  No  merit  thine,  no  virtue,  hope,  belief^ 

**  *  Nothing  hast  thou,  but  misery,  sin,  and  grief; 

''  *  The  best,  the  only  Utles  to  reUef.' 

"  *  What  must  I  do,*  I  said,  *  my  soul  to  free?*— 
"  *  Do  nothing,  man ;  it  will  be  done  for  thee.' 
'*  *  But  must  I  not,    my  reverend  guide,  be- 
lieve ?' — 
'*  '  If  thou  art  caU'd,  thou  wilt  the  faith  receive/ 
"  *  But  I  repent  not.* — Angry  he  replied, 
"  *  If  thou  art  call'd,  though  needest  nought  beside : 
"  *  Attend  on  us,  and  if 't  is  Heaven's  decree, 
"  *  The  call  will  come, — if  not,  ah  I  woe  for  thee.' 

"  There  then  I  waited,  ever  on  the  watch, 
"  A  spark  of  hope,  a  ray  of  light  to  catch ; 
**  His  words  fell  softly  like  the  flakes  of  snow, 
"  But  I  could  never  find  my  heart  o'erflow : 
"He  cried  aloud,  till  in  the  flock  began 
"  The  sigh,  the  tear,  as  caught  from  man  to  man ; 
"  They  wept  and  they  rejoiced,  and  there  was  I 
"  Hard  as  a  flint,  and  as  the  desert  dry : 
"  To  me  no  tokens  of  the  call  would  come, 
"  I  felt  my  sentence,  and  received  my  doom ; 
"  But  I  complain' d — *  Let  thy  repinings  cease, 
**  *  Oh  I  man  of  sin,  for  they  thy  guilt  increase ; 
"  *  It  bloweth  where  it  listeth ;— die  in  peace.' 
"  — *  In  peace,  and  perish  ? '  I  replied ;  *  import 
"  '  Some  better  comfort  to  a  burthen'd  heart.' 
"  *  Alas  I '  the  priest  retum'd,  *  can  I  durect 
"  *  The  heavenly  call?— Do  I  proclaim  th'  elect? 
"  *  Raise  not  thy  voice  against  th*  Eternal  will, 
'*  *  But  take  thy  part  witib  sinners,  and  be  still.' 

"  Alas,  for  me  I  no  more  the  times  of  peace 
"  Are  mine  on  earth — ^in  death  my  pains  may  cease. 

"  Foes  to  my  soul  t  ye  young  seducers,  know 
"  What  serious  ills  from  your  amusements  flow ; 
*'  Opinions  you  with  so  much  ease  profess, 
"  O'erwhelm  the  simple  and  their  minds  oppress : 


•>  *  In  a  periodical  work  [the  Eclectic  Review  for  June.  1810,] 
the  preceding  dialogue  ii  pronoanoed  to  be  a  moet  abomin- 
able caricature,  if  meant  to  be  applied  to  Galrinisttin  general, 
and  greatly  distorted,  if  designed  for  an  individaal ;  now  the 
author,  in  his  j»e(iice,  has  declared,  that  lie  takes  not  upon 
Uim  the  censure  of  any  wect  or  society  for  their  opinions ;  and 
the  lines  themselves  evidently  point  to  an  individual,  whose 
sentiments  they  very  fairlv  represent,  without  any  distortion 
whatsoever.  In  a  pamphWt  entitled  *  A  Cordial  for  a  Sin- 
despairing  Soul,*  originally  written  bv  a  teacher  of  religion, 
and  lately  republished  by  another  teacher  of  greater  notonety, 
the  reader  is  informed  that  after  he  had  fUll  assurance  of  his 
salvation,  the  Spirit  entered  particularly  into  the  subject  with 
him ;  and,  among  many  other  matters  of  like  nature,  assured 
him  that  **  his  sins  were  folly  and  f^ly  forgiven,  as  If  they 
had  never  been  committed ;  not  for  any  act  done  by  him, 
whether  believing  in  Christ,  or  repenting  of  sin ;  nor  yet  for 
the  sorrows  and  miseries  he  endured,  nor  for  any  service  he 
should  be  called  upon  in  his  militant  state,  but  for  his  own 
name  and  fbr  his  glory's  sake,"  ke.  And  the  whole  drift  and 
tenoiir  of  the  book  ia  to  the  same  purpoee,  vit.  the  nseleaness 
of  all  religious  duties,  sueh  as  prayer,  contrition,  fosting,  and 
good  works :  he  shows  the  evil  done  by  reading  such  b(M>ks  as 
the  *  Whole  Duty  of  Man,*  and  the  *  Practice  of  I'iety,*  and 
complain*  heavily  of  liis  relation,  an  Irish  bishop,  who  wanted 
him  to  Join  with  the  household  in  fkmily  prayer ;  in  fhwt,  the 
whole  ^i-ork  inculrates  that  sort  of  quietism  which  tliis 
dialogue  alludes  to,  and  that  without  any  recommendation  of 
attendance  on  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  but  rather  holding 
forth  encouragement  to  the  supineness  of  man's  nature ;  by 
the  information  that  be  in  vain  looks  for  acceptance  by  the 


*<  Let  such  be  happy,  nor  with  reasons  strong, 
"  That  make  them  wretched,  prove  their  notions 

wrong; 
"  Let  thera  proceed  in  that  they  deem  the  way, 
**  Fast  when  they  will,  and  at  their  pleaaore  pray : 
"  Tea,  I  have  pity  for  my  brethren's  k>t, 
"  And  so  had  Dives,  but  it  help'd  him  not : 
''  And  is  it  thos  ?— I  *m  full  of  doubts :— Adieu ! 
**  Perhaps  his  reverence  is  mistaken  too."  ' 


LETTER   XXII. 

THB  POOB  OF  TBI  BOBOUOH. 


Methought  the  sonis  of  all  Aat  I  had  murder'd 
Csme  to  my  tent,  and  every  one  did  threat  — - 

Sbakspkabx.    Richard  III. 

The  times  have  been. 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die. 
And  there  an  end :  but  now  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  muh  us  from  our  stools. 

MoebeUk, 


PETER  ORIMES.i 
The  Father  of  Peter  a  Fisherman — Peter's  early  Condoet — 
His  Grief  for  the  old  Man— He  takes  an  Apprentice — The 
Boy's  SulTering  and  Fkte— A  second  Boy :  bow  he  died— 
Peter  acquitted— A  third  Apprentioa— A  Voyage  by  Sea : 
the  Boy  does  not  retom^Bvil  Report  on  Peter :  be  is  tried 
and  threatened  —  Lives  alone— His  Melancholy  and  in- 
dpient  Madness— Is  observed  tnd  visited— He  escapes  and 
is  taken :  is  lodged  in  a  parishohouse :  Women  attend  an^ 
watch  him— He  speaks  in  a  Delirium  :  grows  more  eollacted 
— >HIb  Account  of  his  Feelingsand  visionary  Terrors  prevkma 
to  his  Death. 

Old  Peier  Grimes  made  fishing  his  employ, 
His  wife  he  cabin'd  with  him  and  his  boy. 
And  seem*d  that  life  laborious  to  eigoy  : 


employment  of  his  talents,  and  that  his  hopes  of  glory  are 
rather  extinguished  than  raised  by  any  application  to  the 
means  at  grace. 

*  It  has  been  a  subject  of  neater  vexation  to  me  than  tmeh 
trifle  ought  to  be,  that  I  eonld  not,  without  destroying  all  ap- 
pearance of  arrangement,  separate  these  melancholy  nar- 
ratives, and  place  the  follen  .Clerk  in  Ofllee  at  a  greater  die- 
tance  nom  the  Clerk  of  the  Pkrisb,  especially  as  they  re- 
sembled each  other  in  several  particulars ;  both  being  templed, 
seduced,  and  wretched.  Yet  are  there,  I  conceive,  coniader* 
able  marks  of  disUnction  :  their  guilt  Is  of  different  kind  ; 
nor  would  either  have  committed  the  offence  of  the  other. 
Ihe  Clerk  of  the  Psrish  could  break  the  commandment,  bet 
he  could  not  have  been  induced  to  have  disowned  an  article 
of  that  creed  for  which  he  had  so  bravely  contended,  and  on 
which  he  folly  relied ;  and  the  upright  mind  of  the  Clerk  In 
Office  would  nave  secured  him  ftom  beinc  guilty  of  wronf 
and  robbery,  though  his  weak  and  vacillating  Intelleet  coolS 
not  preserve  him  ttom  infidelity  and  proaneness.  Their 
melancholy  Is  nearly  alike,  but  not  irs  consequences.  .KMaftta 
retained  bis  belief,  and  though  he  hated  life,  he  eonld  never 
be  induced  to  quit  it  voluntarilv ;  but  Mel  was  driven  to 
terminate  his  misery  in  a  way  which  the  unQxedness  of  his 
religious  opinions  rather  aroelerated  than  retarded.  I  am, 
therefore,  not  witheut  hope,  that  the  more  observant  of  my 
readers  will  perceive  many  marks  of  discrimination  in  theee 
characters. 

'  [The  original  of  Peter  Grimes  was  an  old  Bsherman  of 
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To  town  came  qniet  Peter  with  his  fish, 

And  had  of  all  a  civil  word  and  wish. 

He  left  his  trade  upon  the  Sabbath-day, 

And  took  yonng  Peter  in  his  hand  to  pray : 

But  soon  the  stubborn  boy  from  care  broke  loose, 

At  first  ref\ised,  then  added  his  abuse : 

His  father^s  lore  he  seom'd,  his  -povrer  defied, 

But  being  drunk,  wept  sorely  when  he  died. 

Tes !  then  he  wept,  and  to  his  mind  there  came 
Much  of  his  conduct,  and  he  felt  the  shame, — 
How  he  had  oft  the  good  old  man  reviled, 
And  never  paid  the  duty  of  a  child  ; 
How,  when  the  father  in  his  Bible  read. 
He  in  contempt  and  anger  left  the  shed : 
"  It  is  the  word  of  life,"  the  parent  cried  ; 
— ''  This  is  the  Ufe  itself,"  the  boy  replied. 
And  while  old  Peter  in  amazement  stood. 
Gave  the  hot  spirit  to  his  boiling  blood  : — 
How  he,  with  oath  and  furious  speech,  began 
To  prove  his  freedom  and  assert  the  man ; 
And  when  the  parent  checked  his  impious  rage, 
How  he  had  cursed  the  tyranny  of  age, — 
Nay,  once  had  dealt  the  sacrilegious  blow 
On  his  bare  head,  and  laid  his  parent  low ; 
The  &ther  groan'd— '*  If  thou  art  old,"  said  he, 
'*  And  hast  a  son — thou  wilt  reraembOT  me : 
*^  Thy  mother  left  me  in  a  happy  time, 
"  Thou  kill*dBt  not  her — Heav'n  spares  the  double 
crime." 

On  an  inn-settle,  in  his  maudHn  grief, 
This  he  revolved,  and  drank  for  his  relief! 

Now  lived  the  yo«th  in  Areedom,  but  debarf'd 
From  constant  pleasure,  and  he  thought  it  hard ; 
Hard  that  he  could  not  every  wish  obey. 
But  must  awhile  relinquish  ale  and  play ; 
Hard !  that  he  could  not  to  his  cards  attend, 
But  must  acquire  the  money  he  would  spend. 

With  greedy  eye  he  look'd  on  all  he  saw. 
He  knew  not  justice,  and  he  laugh'd  at  law ; 
On  all  he  mark'd,  be  stretch'd  his  ready  hand ; 
He  flsh'd  by  water  and  he  illch'd  by  land : 
Oft  in  the  night  has  Peter  dropped  his  oar, 
Fled  from  his  boat,  and  sought  for  prey  on  shore ; 
Oft  up  the  hedge-row  glided,  on  his  back 
Bearing  the  orchard's  produce  in  a  sack. 
Or  farm-yard  load,  tu^d  fiercely  from  the  stack  ; 
And  as  these  wrcmgs  to  greater  numbers  rose. 
The  more,  he  look'd  on  tdl  men  as  his  foes. 

He  built  a  mud-waird  hovel,  where  he  kept 
His  various  wealth,  and  there  he  oft-times  slept ; 
But  no  success  could  please  his  cruel  soul. 
He  wish'd  for  one  to  trouble  and  control ; 
He  wanted  some  obedient  boy  to  stand 
And  bear  the  blow  of  his  outrageous  hand ; 
And  hoped  to  find  in  some  propitious  hour 
A  feeling  creature  subject  to  his  power. 

Peter  had  heard  there  were  in  London  then, — 
Still  have  they  being ! — ^workhouse-clearing  men, 

Aldboroogh,  while  Bfr.  Oabbe  was  pmctlaing  there  m  a  ma- 
geon.  He  had  a  toeceaiioii  of  apprentices  from  London,  and 
a  certain  nun  with  each.    Aj  the  boya  all  diaappeared  nnder 


"Who,  undisturb'd  by  feelings  just  or  kind, 
Would  parish-boys  to  needy  tradesmen  bind : 
They  in  their  want  a  trifling  sum  would  take, 
And  toiling  slaves  of  piteous  orphans  make. 

Such  Peter  sought,  and  when  a  lad  was  found, 
The  sum  was  dealt  him,  and  the  slave  was  bound. 
Some  few  in  town  observed  in  Peter's  trap 
A  boy,  with  jacket  blue  and  woollen  cap ; 
But  none  inquired  how  Peter  used  the  rope, 
Or  what  the  bruise  that  made  the  stripling  stoop  ; 
None  could  the  ridges  on  his  back  behold, 
None  sought  him  shivMng  in  the  winter's  cold ; 
None  put  the  question, — ^Peter,  dost  thou  give 
**  The  boy  his  food? — What,  man!  the  lad  must 

Uve: 
'*  Consider,  Peter,  let  the  child  have  bread, 
<*  He  'U  serve  thee  better  if  he 's  stroked  and  fed." 
None  reasoned  thus — and  some,  on  hearing  cries, 
Said  calmly,  ^'  Grimes  is  at  his  exercise." 

Pinn'd,  beaten,   cold,  pinch'd,  threaten'd,  and 
abused — 
His  efforts  punish'd  and  his  food  refused, — 
Awake  tormented, — soon  aroused  from  sleep, — 
Struck  if  he  wept,  and  yet  compell'd  to  weep. 
The  trembling  boy  dropp'd  down  and  strove  to  pray. 
Received  a  blow,  and  trembling  tum'd  away. 
Or  sobb'd  and  hid  his  piteous  face  ; — while  he. 
The  savage  master,  grinn'd  in  horrid  glee : 
He  'd  now  the  power  he  ever  loved  to  show, 
A  feeling  being  subject  to  his  blow. 

Thus  lived  the  lad,  in  hunger,  peril,  pain. 
His  tears  despised,  his  supplications  vain : 
Compell'd  by  fear  to  lie,  by  need  to  steal. 
His  bed  uneasy  and  unbless'd  his  meal. 
For  three  sad  years  the  boy  his  tortures  bore, 
And  then  his  pains  and  trials  were  no  more. 

"  How  died  he,  Peter  ?"  when  the  people  said, 
He  growl'd — "  I  found  him  lifeless  in  his  bed ;" 
Then  tried  for  softer  tone,  and sigh'd,  "Poor Sam 

is  dead." 
Tet  murmurs  were   there,   and  some    questions 

ask'd— 
How  he  was  fed,  how  punish' d,  and  how  task'd  ? 
Much  they  suspected,  but  they  little  proved, 
And  Peter  pass'd  untroubled  and  unmoved. 

Another  boy  with  equal  ease  was  found. 
The  money  granted,  and  the  victim  bound ; 
And  what  his  fate  ? — One  night  it  chanced  he  fell 
From  the  boat's  mast  and  perish'd  in  her  well, 
Where  fish  were  living  kept,  and  where  the  boy 
(So  reason'd  men)  could  not  himself  destroy : — 

"  Yes  I  so  it  was,"  said  Peter,  "  in  his  play, 
"  (For  he  was  idle  both  by  night  and  day,) 
"  He  climb'd  the  main-mast  and  then  fell  be- 
low;"— 
Then  show'd  his  corpse,  and  pointed  to  the  blow. 
"  What  said  the  jury  ?" — ^they  were  long  in  doubt. 
But  sturdy  Peter  faced  the  matter  out : 

eircomstanoea  of  strong  anspicion,  the  man  waa  warned  by 
aome  of  the  principal  mhabltantt  tliatif  anotlier  followed  in 
lilie  manner,  he  should  certainly  be  diarged  with  marder.] 
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So  they  dismissed  him,  saying  at  the  time, 

**  Keep  fast  your  hatchway  when  you  *ve  boys  who 

climb." 
This  hit  the  conscience,  and  he  coloured  more 
Than  for  the  closest  questions  put  before. 

Thus  all  his  fears  the  verdict  set  aside, 
And  at  the  slave-shop  Peter  still  applied. 

Then  came  a  boy,  of  manners  soft  and  mild, — 
Our  seamen's  wives  with  grief  beheld  the  child ; 
All  thought  (the  poor  themselves)  that  he  was  one 
Of  gentle  blood,  some  noble  sinner's  son, 
Who  had,  belike,  deceived  some  humble  maid. 
Whom  he  had  first  seduced  and  then  betray'd : — 
However  this,  he  seem*d  a  gracious  lad, 
In  grief  submissive,  and  with  patience  sad. 

Passive  he  laboured,  till  his  slender  frame 
Bent  with  his  loads,  and  he  at  length  was  lame : 
Strange  that  a  frame  so  weak  could  bear  so  long 
The  grossest  insult  and  the  foulest  wrong ; 
But  Uiere  were  causes — ^in  the  town  they  gave 
Fire,  food,  and  comfort,  to  the  gentle  slave  ; 
And  though  stem  Peter,  with  a  cruel  hand, 
And  knotted  rope,  enforced  the  rude  command, 
Tet  he  considered  what  he  *d  lately  felt, 
And  his  vile  blows  with  selfish  pity  dealt. 

One  day  such  draughts  the  cruel  fisher  made, 
He  could  not  vend  them  in  his  borough-trade, 
But  saird  for  London-mart :  the  boy  was  ill, 
But  ever  humbled  to  his  master's  will ; 
And  on  the  river,  where  they  smoothly  sail'd. 
He  strove  with  terror  and  awhile  prevailed ; 
But  new  to  danger  on  the  angry  sea. 
He  clung  affrighten'd  to  his  master's  knee : 
The  boat  grew  leaky  and  the  wind  was  strong, 
Rough  was  the  passage  and  the  time  was  long ; 
His  liquor  fail'd,  and  Peter's  wrath  arose, — 
No  more  is  known — ^the  rest  we  must  suppose, 
Or  learn  of  Peter : — Peter  says,  he  "  spied 
'*  The  stripling's  danger  and  for  harbour  tried ; 
"  Meantime  the  fish,  and  then  th'  apprentice  died." 

The  pitying  women  raised  a  clamour  round. 
And  weeping    said,    "  Thou  hast  thy  'prentice 
drown'd." 

Now  the  stem  man  was  summon'd  to  the  hall, 
To  tell  his  tale  before  the  burghers  all : 
He  gave  th'  account ;  profess'd  the  lad  he  loved, 
And  kept  his  brasen  features  all  unmoved. 

The  mayor  himself  with  tone  severe  replied, — 
"  Henceforth  with  thee  shall  never  boy  abide ; 
**  Hire  thee  a  freeman,  whom  thou  durst  not  beat, 
**  But  who,  in  thy  despite,  will  sleep  and  eat : 
'*  Free  thou  art  now  I — again  shouldst  thou  appear, 
'*  Thou  It  find  thy  sentence,  like  thy  soul,  severe." 

Alas !  for  Peter  not  a  helping  hand. 
So  was  he  hated,  could  he  now  command ; 


*  The  mirhM  In  a  river  tn  thoM  putt  which  extend  from 
point  to  point.  Johnson  lui  not  Um  word  predteW  In  this 
•enee ;  but  it  is  very  common,  and,  I  believe,  used  where- 
soever a  navigable  river  can  be  foan^  in  this  country.    [**  A 


Alone  he  row'd  his  boat,  alone  he  east 

His  nets  beside,  or  made  his  anchor  fast : 

To  hold  a  rope  or  hear  a  curse  was  none, — 

He  toil'd  and  rail'd ;  he  groan'd  and  swore  alone. 

Thus  by  himself  compell'd  to  live  each  day, 
To  wait  for  certain  hours  the  tide's  delay ; 
At  the  same  time  the  same  dull  views  to  see, 
The  bounding  marsh-bank  and  the  blighted  tree; 
The  water  only,  when  the  tides  were  high. 
When  low,  the  mud  half  cover'd  and  half-dry ; 
The  sun-burnt  tar  that  blisters  on  the  planks, 
And  bank-side  stakes  in  their  uneven  ranks ; 
Heaps  of  entangled  weeds  that  slowly  float. 
As  the  tide  rolls  by  the  impeded  boat. 

When  tides  were  neap,  and,  in  the  sultry  day, 
Through  the  tall  bounding  mud-banks  made  their 

way, 
Which  on  each  side  rose  swelling,  and  below 
The  dark  warm  flood  ran  silently  and  slow ; 
There  anchoring,  Peter  chose  from  man  to  hide, 
There  hang  his  head,  and  view  the  laxy  tide 
In  its  hot  slimy  channel  slowly  glide ; 
Where  the  small  eels  that  left  the  deeper  way 
For  the  warm  shore,  within  the  shallows  play ; 
Where  gaping  muscles,  left  upon  the  mud. 
Slope  their  slow  passage  to  the  fallen  flood  ;— 
Here  dull  and  hopeless  he  'd  lie  down  and  trace 
How  sidelong  crabs  had  scrawl'd  their  crooked 

race. 
Or  sadly  listen  to  the  tuneless  cry 
Of  fishing  gull  or  clanging  golden-eye ; 
What  time  the  sea-birds  to  the  marsh  would  come, 
And  the  loud  bittern,  from  the  bull-rush  home. 
Gave  from  the  salt  ditch  side  the  bellowing  boom : 
He  nursed  the  feelings  these  dull  scenes  produoe, 
And  loved  to  stop  beside  the  opening  sluice ; 
Where  the  small  stream,  confined  in  narrow  bound, 
Ran  with  a  dull,  unvaried,  sadd'ning  sound ; 
Where  all,  presented  to  the  eye  or  ear, 
Oppress'd  the  soul  with  misery,  grief^  and  fear. 

Besides  these  objects,  there  were  places  three, 
Which  Peter  seem'd  with  certain  dread  to  see ; 
When  he  drew  near  them  he  would  turn  firom 

each. 
And  loudly  whistle  till  he  paas'd  the  reach.' 

A  change  of  scene  to  him  brought  no  relief. 
In  town,  't  was  plain,  men  took  him  for  a  thief: 
The  sailors'  wives  would  stop  him  in  the  street. 
And  say,  "  Now,  Peter,  thou  'st  no  boy  to  beat : " 
Infants  at  play  when  they  perceived  him,  ran. 
Warning  each  other — "  That 's  the  wicked  man :  ** 
He  growl'd  an  oath,  and  in  an  angry  tone 
Cursed  the  whole  place  and  wish'd  to  be  alone. 

Alone  he  was,  the  same  dull  scenes  in  view, 
And  still  more  gloomy  in  his  sight  they  grew : 
Though  man  he  hated,  yet  employ*d  alone 
At  bootless  labour,  he  would  swear  and  groan^ 


reach  is  the  line  or  distance  comprehended  between  any  two 
points,  or  stations,  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  wherein  thie  enr* 
rent  flows  in  a  straight  onintermpted  couiae,  as  Woolwiek 
Reach,"  Scc^BtraNST.] 
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Cnrsing  the  shoAls  that  glided  by  the  spot, 
And  gulls  that  caught  tiiem  when  his  arts  could 
not. 

Cold  nervous  tremblings  shook  his  sturdy  frame, 
And  strange  disease — ^he  couldn't  say  the  name ; ' 
Wild  were  his  dreams,  and  oft  he  rose  in  fright,' 
Waked  by  his  view  of  horrors  in  the  night, — 
Horrors  that  would  the  sternest  minds  amase, 
Horrors  that  demons  might  be  proud  to  raise : 
And  though  he  felt  forsaken,  grieved  at  heart, 
To  think  he  lived  fit>m  all  mankind  apart ; 
Yet,  if  a  man  approaoh'd,  in  terrors  he  would  start. 

A  winter  pass'd  since  Peter  saw  the  town. 
And  summer  lodgers  were  again  come  down ; 
These,  idly  curious,  with  their  glasses  spied 
The  ships  in  bay  as  anchor'd  for  the  tide, — 
The  river's  craft, — the  bustle  of  the  quay, — 
And  sea-port  views,  which  landmen  love  to  see. 

One,  up  the  river,  had  a  man  and  boat 
Seen  diay  by  day,  now  anchor'd,  now  afloat ; 
Fisher  he  seem'd,  yet  used  no  net  nor  hook ; 
Of  sea-fowl  swimming  by  no  heed  he  took. 
But  on  the  gliding  waves  still  flx'd  his  lazy  look : 
At  certain  stations  he  would  view  the  stream. 
As  if  he  stood  bewilder'd  in  a  dream, 
Or  that  some  power  ha4  chain'd  him  for  a  time, 
To  feel  a  curse  or  meditate  on  crime. 

This  known,  some  curious,  some  in  pity  went. 
And  others  questioned — ^*  Wretch,  dost  thou  re- 
pent?" 
He  heard,  he  trembled,  and  in  fear  resigned 
His  boat :  new  terror  fUl'd  his  restless  mind ; 
Furious  he  grew,  and  up  the  country  ran, 
And  there  they  seised  him — a  distempered  man : — 
Him  we  received,  and  to  a  parish-bed. 
Followed  and  cursed,  the  groaning  man  was  led. 

Here  when  they  saw  him,  whom  they  used  to 

shun, 
A  lost,  lone  man,  so  harass'd  and  undone ; 
Our  gentle  females,  ever  prompt  to  feel. 
Perceived  compassion  on  their  anger  steal ; 
His  crimes  they  could  not  from  their  memories 

blot, 
But  they  were  grieved,  and  trembled  at  his  lot. 

A  Priest  too  came,  to  whom  his  words  are  told ; 
And  all  the  signs  they  shudder'd  to  behold. 

<<LookI  look!"  they  cried;   "his  limbs  with 

horror  shake, 
'*  And  as  he  grindis  his  teeth,  what  noise  they 

make! 
"  How  glare  his  angry  eyes,  and  yet  he 's  not 

awake: 
"  See !  what  cold  drops  upon  his  forehead  stand, 
"  And  how  he  clenches  that  broad  bony  hand." 

The  Priest  attending,  found  he  spoke  at  times 
As  one  alluding  to  his  fears  and  crimes ; 
''  It  was  the  fiaJl,"  he  muttered,  '<  I  can  show 
"  The  manner  how, — 1  never  struck  a  blow : " — 
And  then  aloud, — *^  Unhand  me,  free  my  chain ; 
"  On  oath  he  fell — it  struck  him  to  the  brain : — 


"  Why  ask  my  fkther  ? — that  old  man  will  swear 
**  Agfdnst  my  life ;  besides,  he  wasn't  there : 
"  What,  all  agreed  ?— Am  I  to  die  to-day  ?— 
**  My  Lord,  in  mercy  give  me  time  to  pray.*' 

Then  as  they  watch'd  him,  calmer  he  became, 
And  grew  so  weak  he  couldn't  move  his  frame, 
But  murmuring  spake — while  they  could  see  and 

hear 
The  start  of  terror  and  the  groan  of  fear ; 
See  the  large  dew-beads  on  his  forehead  rise. 
And  the  cold  death-drop  glaze  his  sunken  eyes : 
Nor  yet  he  died,  but  with  unwonted  force 
Seem'd  with  some  fancied  being  to  discourse : 
He  knew  not  us,  or  with  accustom'd  art 
He  hid  the  knowledge,  yet  exposed  his  heart ; 
'T  was  part  confession  and  the  rest  defence, 
A  madman's  tale,  with  gleams  of  waking  sense. 

"  I  '11  tefl  you  all,"  he  said,  "  the  very  day 
<*  When  the  old  man  first  placed  them  in  my  way : 
"  My  father's  spirit — he  who  always  tried 
"  To  give  me  trouble,  when  he  lived  and  died — 
**  When  he  was  gone  he  could  not  be  content 
"  To  see  my  days  in  painful  labour  spent, 
"  But  would  appoint  his  meetings,  and  he  made 
'*  Me  watch  at  these,  and  so  neglect  my  trade. 

"  T  was  one  hot  noon,  all  silent,  still,  serene, 
"  No  living  being  had  I  lately  seen ; 
"  I  paddled  up  and  down  and  dipp'd  my  net, 
*^  But  (such  his  pleasure)  I  could  nothing  get, — 
**  A  father's  pleasure,  when  his  toil  was  done, 
"  To  plague  and  torture  thus  an  only  son ! 
"  And  so  I  sat  and  look'd  upon  the  stream, 
"  How  it  ran  on,  and  felt  as  in  a  dream : 
"  But  dream  it  was  not :  No  I — I  fix'd  my  eyes 
**  On  the  mid  stream  and  saw  the  spirits  rise : 
**  I  saw  my  father  on  the  water  stand, 
**  And  hold  a  thin  pale  boy  in  either  hand ; 
"  And  there  they  glided  ghastly  on  the  top 
**  Of  the  salt  flood,  and  never  touch'd  a  drop : 
**  I  would  have  struck  them,  but  they  knew  th' 

intent, 
**  And  smiled  upon  the  oar,  and  down  they  went. 

"  Now,  fit>m  that  day,  whenever  I  began 
"  To  dip  my  net,  there  stood  the  hard  old  man — 
**  He  and  those  boys :  I  humbled  me  and  pray'd 
"  They  would  be  gone ;  they  heeded  not,  but 

stay'd : 
"  Nor  could  I  turn,  nor  would  the  boat  go  by, 
"  But,  gazing  on  the  spirits,  there  was  I : 
**  They  bade  me  leap  to  death,  but  I  was  loth  to 

die: 
"  And  every  day,  as  sure  as  day  arose, 
"  Would  these  three  spirits  meet  me  ere  the  close ; 
"  To  hear  and  mark  them  daily  was  my  doom, 
"  And  *  CJome,'  they  said,  with  weak,  sad  voices, 

*  come.' 

"  To  row  away,  with  all  my  strength  1  tried, 
"  But  there  were  they,  hard  by  me  in  the  tide, 
"  The  three  unbodied  forms — and  *  Come,'  still 

*  come,'  they  cried. 

"  Fathers  should  pity — ^but  this  old  man  shook 
"  His  hoary  locks,  and  froze  me  by  a  look : 
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'^  Thrice,  when  I  stmck  them,  through  the  water 

came 
"  A  hollow  groan,  that  weakened  all  my  frame : 
"  '  Father ! '  said  I,  *  have  mercy  :* — he  replied, 
"  I  know  not  what — the  angry  spirit  lied, — 
"  *  Didst  thou  not  draw  thy  knife  ?  *  said  he  :~ 

*T  was  true, 
**  But  I  had  pity  and  my  arm  withdrew : 
"  He  cried  for  mercy,  which  I  kindly  gave, 
'*  But  he  has  no  compassion  in  his  grave. 

"  There   were  three  places,  where   they  ever 
rose, — 
"  The  whole  long  river  has  not  such  as  those — 
'^  Places  accursed,  where,  if  a  man  remain, 
**  He'll  see  the  things  which  strike  liim  to  the 

brain; 
**  And  there  they  made  me  on  my  paddle  lean, 
"  And  look  at  them  for  hours ; — accursed  scene ! 
**  When  they  would  glide  to  that  smooth  eddy- 
space, 
"  Then  bid  me  leap  and  join  them  in  the  place ; 
^*  And  at  my  groans  each  little  villain  sprite 
'*  Eigoy'd  my  pains  and  vanish'd  in  del^ht. 

"  In  one  fierce  8ummer<day,  when  my  poor  brain 
"  Was  burning  hot,  and  cruel  was  my  pain, 
^*  Then  came  this  father-foe,  and  there  he  stood 
'*  With  his  two  boys  again  upon  the  flood : 
^*  There  was  more  mischief  in  their  eyes,  more 

glee 
**  In  their  pale  faces,  when  they  glared  at  me :  * 
"  Still  they  did  force  me  on  the  oar  to  rest, 
'*  And  when  they  saw  me  fainting  and  oppress'd, 
*'  He  with  his  hand,  the  old  man,  scoop'd  the  flood, 
"  And  there  came  flame  about  him  mix'd  with 

blood ; 
**  He  bade  me  stoop  and  look  upon  the  place, 
"  Then  flung  the  hot-red  liquor  in  my  face ; 
<*  Burning  it  blazed,  and  then  I  roar'd  for  pain, 
**  I  thought  the  demons  would  have  tum'd  my 

brain. 

"  Still  there  they  stood,  andiforced  me  to  behold 
"  A  place  of  horrors— they  can  not  be  told — 


*  J*  Continud  ttmplnm,  et  TtoUti  nominia  ana,**  &c. 

JiTV.  Sat,  xUi. 

•*  Midden  before  his  eye*, 

The  violated  fkne  and  altar  riae ; 

And  (what  diatnrba  him  mo<t)  that  injured  shade, 

In  mwe  than  mortal  majesty  array'd, 

Ftowns  on  the  wretch,  alarms  his' treacherous  rest. 

And  wrings  the  dreadM  secret  firom  his  breast." 

OirroBO.] 
*  The  character  of  Grimes,  his  obduracy  and  apparent  want 
of  feeling,  his  gloomv  Icind  of  misanthropy,  the  progress  of 
his  madness,  and  the  horrors  of  his  imagination,  I  most  leave 
to  the  judgment  and  ob«enraUon  of  my  readers.  The  mind 
here  exhibited  Is  one  untouched  by  pity,  nnstung  by  remorse, 
and  uncorrected  by  shame ;  yet  is  this  hardihood  of  temper 
and  spirit  broken  by  want,  disease,  solitude,  and  disappoint* 
roent :  and  he  becomes  the  victim  of  a  distempered  and  hor- 
ror-stricken fancy.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  feeble 
vision,  no  half-visiUe  ghost,  not  the  momentarv  glance  of  an 
unbodied  being,  nor  the  half-audible  voice  of  an  invisible 
one,  would  be  created  by  the  continual  workings  of  distress 
on  a  mind  so  depraved  and  flinty.  The  ruffian  of  Mr.  Scott* 
has  a  mind  of  this  nature ;  he  has  no  shame  or  remorse,  but 
the  corrosion  of  hopeless  want,  the  wasting  of  unabating 
disease,  and  tlie  gloom  of  unvaried  solitude,  will  have  their 
effect  on  every  nature ;  and  the  harder  that  nature  is,  and  the 


"  Where  the  flood  open'd,  there  I  heard  the  shriek 
"  Of  tortured  guilt— no  earthly  tongue  can  speak : 
"  *  All  days  alike  I  for  ever ! '  did  they  say, 
"  *  And  unremitted  torments  every  day* — 
"  Yes,   BO  they  said  "—But  here  he  ceased,  and 

gazed 
On  all  around,  afirighten'd  and  amased ; 
And  still  he  tried  to  speak,  and  look'd  in  dread 
Of  frighten'd  females  gathering  round  his  bed ; 
Then  dropp'd  exhausted,  and  appeared  at  rest, 
Till  the  strong  foe  the  vital  powers  possess'd ; 
Then  with  an  inward,  broken  voice  he  eried, 
^*  Again  they  come ! "  and  mutter'd  as  he  died.** 


LETTER    XXIII. 


Poena  antem  vehemens  ac  multd  snvior  illis, 
Quas  et  Casditius  gnvis  invenit  aut  RhadamauthiM, 
Nocte  dieqne  sunm  gestazv  in  pectore  testem. 

Jmr.  oat,  siii,* 

Think  my  former  state  a  happy  dream. 

From  which  awaked,  the  truth  of  what  we  ai« 

Shows  us  but  dais,— I  am  sworn  brother  now 

To  grim  Neoesnity,  and  he  and  I 

WiU  keep  a  league  till  death.  Jtiekm^  II, 


PRISONS.* 


The  Mind  of  Man  aoeoramodates  itself  to  all  Situations  i 
Prisons  otherwise  would  be  intolerable  —  Debton :  their 
different  kinds :  three  particularly  described ;  others  mor« 
briefly— An  arrested  Prisoner :  his  Account  of  his  Feelings 
and  his  Situation— The  Alleviations  of  a  Prison — Prisoners 
for  Crimes— Two  condemned:  a  vindictive  Female:  a 
Highwayman— The  Interval  between  Condemnation  and 
Execution— His  Feelings  as  the  Time  apptoaches  His 
Dream. 

"T  n  well — that  Man  to  all  the  varying  states 
Of  good  and  ill  his  mind  accommodates ; 
He  not  alone  progressive  grief  sustains. 
But  soon  submits  to  unexperienced  pains : 


longer  time  required  to  work  upon  it.  so  much  the  more  stronf 
andindelible  b  the  impression.  Thb  is  all  the  reason  I  am 
able  to  give,  why  a  man  of  feeling  so  dull  should  yet  become 
insane,  and  why  the  visions  of  his  distempered  bnin  ahonld 
be  of  so  horrible  a  nature. 

1  [**  Trust  me,  no  tortures  which  the  poets  feign, 
Can  matdi  tlvB  fierce,  the  unutterable  pain 
He  feels,  wlio,  night  and  day,  devoid  of  rest. 
Carries  his  own  acenaer  in  his  breast.'*— QirroBD.] 

3  That  a  Letter  on  Prisons  should  follow  the  namtives  of 
such  obaracters  as  Keene  and  Grimes  li  unfortunate,  bat  net 
to  be  easilv  avoided.  I  confess  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  de- 
tained so  long  by  subjects  so  repulsive  to  the  fioeUiifs  of 
many  as  the  sufferinus  of  mankind ;  but,  though  I  Msmedly 
would  have  altered  this  arrangement,  had  I  been  able  to  have 


* was  a  sordid  soul. 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed : 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  oontroL 
Because  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  foal. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed ; 
One  whose  brute  feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  farata  desires.— Ma aaiov. 
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Change  after  change,  all  climes  his  body  bears; 
Bis  mind  repeated  shocks  of  changing  cares : 
Faith  and  fair  Virtue  arm  the  nobler  breast ; 
Hope  and  mere  want  of  feeling  aid  the  rest. 

Or  who  could  bear  to  lose  the  balmy  air 
Of  summer's  breath,  from  all  things  fresh  and  fair, 
With  all  that  man  aidmires  or  loves  below ; 
All  earth  and  water,  wood  and  vale  bestow. 
Where  rosy  pleasures  smile,  whence  real  blessings 

flow; 
With  sight  and  sound  of  every  kind  that  lives, 
And  crowning  all  with  joy  that  freedom  gives  ? 

Who  could  frt>m  these,  in  some  unhappy  day. 
Bear  to  be  drawn  by  ruthless  arms  away. 
To  the  vile  nuisance  of  a  noisome  room. 
Where  only  insolence  and  misery  come  ? 
(Save  that  the  curious  will  by  chance  appear. 
Or  some  in  pity  drop  a  fruitless  tear) ; 
To  a  damp  Prison,  where  the  very  sight 
Of  the  warm  sun  is  favour  and  not  right ; 
Where  all  we  hear  or  see  the  feelings  shock. 
The  oath  and  groan,  the  fetter  and  the  lock  ? 

Who  could  bear  this  and  live  ? — Oh !  many  a 
year 
All  thb  is  borne,  and  miseries  more  severe  ; 
And  some  there  are,  familiar  with  the  scene. 
Who  live  in  mirth,  though  few  become  serene. 

Far  as  I  might  the  inward  man  perceive. 
There  was  a  constant  effort — ^not  to  grieve : 
Not  to  despair,  for  better  days  would  come, 
And  the  fi^ed  debtor  smile  again  at  home  : 
Subdued  his  habits,  he  may  peace  regain. 
And  bless  the  woes  that  were  not  sent  in  vain. 

Thus  might  we  class  the  Debtors  here  confined, 
The  more  deceived,  the  more  deceitful  kind  ; 
Here  are  the  guilty  race,  who  mean  to  live 
On  credit,  that  credulity  will  give ; 
Who  purchase,  conscious  they  can  never  pay ; 
Who  know  their  fate,  and  traffic  to  betray  ; 
On  whom  no  pity,  fear,  remorse,  prevail. 
Their  aim  a  statute,  their  resource  a  jail  ;— 
These  are  the  public  spoilers  we  regard, 
No  dun  so  harsh,  no  creditor  so  hard. 

A  second  kind  are  they,  who  truly  strive 
To  keep  their  sinking  credit  long  alive ; 
Success,  nay  prudence,  they  may  want,  but  yet 
They  would  be  solvent,  and  deplore  a  debt ; 
All  means  they  use,  to  all  expedients  run. 
And  are  by  slow,  sad  steps,  at  last  undone : 


done  it  by  labstitoting  a  better,  yet  am  I  not  of  opinion  that 
my  venei,  or,  indeed,  the  verteM  of  any  other  person,  can  so 
represent  ihe  evils  and  dlstreaiee  of  lire  as  to  make  any  ma- 
terial impression  on  the  mind,  and  much  less  any  of  injoriods 
natare.  Alas  1  safferings  real,  evident,  continually  berore  us, 
have  not  effects  very  serioos  or  lasting,  even  in  tite  minds  of 
the  more  reflecting  and  compassionate ;  nor,  indeed,  does  it 
seem  right  that  the  pain  caused  by  sympathy  should  serve  for 
more  than  a  atimnlus  to  benevolence.  If,  then,  the  strength 
and  solidity  of  truth  placed  before  our  eyes  have  efl'ect  so 
feeble  and  transitory,  I  need  not  be  vary  apprehensive  that 
my  repreaeotations  of  Poor*hottses  and  nrisons,  of  wants  and 


Justly,  perhaps,  you  blame  their  want  of  skill. 
But  mourn  their  feelings  and  absolve  their  wUL 

There  is  a  Debtor,  who  his  trifling  all 
Spreads  in  a  shop ;  it  would  not  fill  a  stall : 
There  at  one  window  his  temptation  lays. 
And  in  new  modes  disposes  and  displays : 
Above  the  door  you  shall  his  name  behold. 
And  what  he  vends  in  ample  letters  told, 
The  words  *  Repository,*  *  Warehouse,*  all 
He  uses  to  enlarge  concerns  so  small : 
He  to  his  goods  assigns  some  beauty's  name, 
Then  in  her  reign,  and  hopes  they  *11  share  her 

fame. 
And  talks  of  credit,  commerce,  traffic,  trade. 
As  one  important  by  their  profit  made  ; 
But  who  can  paint  the  vacancy,  the  gloom. 
And  spare  dimensions  of  one  backward  room  ? 
Wherein  he  dines,  if  so  *t  is  fit  to  speak 
Of  one  day's  herring  and  the  morrow's  steak : 
An  anchorite  in  diet,  all  his  care 
Is  to  display  his  stock  and  vend  his  ware. 

Long  waiting  hopeless,  then  he  tries  to  meet 
A  kinder  fortune  in  a  distant  street  ; 
There  he  again  displays,  increasing  yet 
Corroding  sorrow  and  consuming  debt : 
Alas  I  he  wants  the  requisites  to  rise — 
The  true  connections,  the  availing  ties : 
They  who  proceed  on  certainties  advance. 
These  are  not  times  when  men  prevail  by  chance  ; 
But  still  he  tries,  till,  after  years  of  pain. 
He  finds,  with  anguish,  he  Ims  tried  in  vain. 
Debtors  are  these  on  whom  *t  is  hard  to  press, 
*T  is  base,  impolitic,  and  merciless. 

To  these  we  add  a  miscellaneous  kind, 
By  pleasure,  pride,  and  indolence  confined  ; 
Those  whom  no  calls,  no  warnings  could  divert, 
The  unex];>erienced  and  the  inexpert ; 
The  builder,  idler,  schemer,  gamester,  sot, — 
The  follies  different,  but  the  same  their  lot ; 
Victims  of  horses,  lasses,  drinking,  dice. 
Of  every  passion,  humour,  whim,  and  vice. 

See  I  that  sad  Merchant,  who  but  yesterday 
Had  a  vast  household  in  command  and  pay ; 
He  now  entreats  permission  to  employ 
A  boy  he  needs,  and  then  entreats  the  boy. 

And  there  sits  one  improvident  but  kind. 
Bound  for  a  friend,  whom  honour  could  not  bind ; 
Sighing,  he  speaks  to  any  who  appear, 
"  A  treach'rous  friend — *t  was  that  which  sent  me 
here: 


snlTerlngs,  however  faithfully  taken,  will  excite  any  feelings 
which  can  be  seriously  lamented.  It  has  always  been  held  as 
a  salutary  exercise  of  the  mind  to  contemplate  the  evils  and 
miseries  of  our  nature :  I  am  not  therefore  without  hope  that 
even  this  gloomy  subject  of  Imprisonment,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Dream  of  the  Condemned  Highwayman,  will  excite 
in  some  minds  that  mingled  pity  and  abhorrence  which, 
while  it  is  not  unplcMant  to  the  feelings,  is  useAil  in  its 
operation.  It  ties  and  binds  us  to  all  manlcind  by  sensations 
common  to  us  all,  and  in  some  degree  connects  us,  without 
degradation,  even  to  the  moat  miserable  and  guilty  of  our 
fellow  men. 
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"  I  waa  too  kind, — ^I  thought  I  could  depend 

"  On  his  bare  word — ^he  was  a  treach'rous  friend." 

A  Female  too  ! — it  is  to  her  a  home, 
She  came  before — and  she  again  will  come : 
Her  friends  have  pity ;  when  their  anger  drops, 
They  take  her  home  ; — she 's  tried  her  schools  and 

shops — 
Plan  after  plan ; — but  fortune  would  not  mend, 
She  to  herself  was  still  the  treach'rous  friend ; 
And  wheresoever  began,  all  here  was  sure  to  end : 
And  there  she  sits,  as  thoughtless  and  as  gay 
As  if  she  'd  means,  or  not  a  debt  to  pay — 
Or  knew  to-morrow  she  *d  be  call*d  away^ 
Or  felt  a  shilling  and  could  dine  to-day. 

While  thus  observing,  I  began  to  trace 
The  sobered  features  of  a  well-known  face — 
Looks  once  familiar,  manners  form'd  to  please, 
And  all  illumined  by  a  heart  at  ease : 
But  fraud  and  flattery  ever  claim*d  a  part 
(Still  unresisted)  of  that  easy  heart ; 
But  he  at  length  beholds  me — "  Ah !  my  friend ! 
**  And  have  thy  pleasures  this  unlucky  end  ?" 

"  Too  sure,*'  he  said,  and  smiling  as  he  sigh'd  ; 
*'  I  went  astray,  though  Prudence  seem'd  my  guide ; 
**  All  she  proposed  I  in  my  heart  approved, 
"  And  she  was  honour*d,  but  my  pleasure  loved — 
^*  Pleasure,  the  mistress  to  whose  arms  I  fled, 
"  From  wife-like  lectures  angry  Prudence  read. 

'*  Why  speak  the  madness  of  a  life  like  mine, 
**  The  powers  of  beauty,  novelty,  and  wine  ? 
"  Why  paint  the  wanton  smile,  the  venal  vow, 
"  Or  friends  whose  worth  I  can  appreciate  now ; 
*'  Oft  I  perceived  my  fate,  and  then  could  say, 
*'  I  '11  think  to-morrow,  I  must  live  to-day : 
"  So  am  I  here — ^I  own  the  laws  are  just — 
**  And   here,   where  thought  is  painful,  think  I 

must: 
*'  But  speech  is  pleasant ;  this  discourse  with  thee 
"  Brings  to  my  mind  the  sweets  of  liberty, 
*'  Breaks  on  the  sameness  of  the  place,  and  gives 
''  The  doubtful  heart  convicUon  that  it  lives. 

"  Let  me  describe  my  anguish  in  the  hour 
"  When  law  detain*d  me  and  I  felt  its  power. 

**  When,  in  that  shipwreck,  this  I  found  my 

shore, 
"  And  join'd  the  wretched,  who  were  wreck'd 

before ; 
"  When  I  perceived  each  feature  in  the  fSsce, 
"  PinchM  through  neglect  or  turbid  by  disgrace ; 
"  When  in  these  wasting  forms  affliction  stood 
"  In  my  afflicted  view,  it  chill'd  my  blood  ;— 
"  And  forth  I  rush'd,  a  quick  retreat  to  make, 
''  Till  a  loud  laugh  proclaim'd  the  dire  mbtake  : 
*'  But  when  the  groan  had  settled  to  a  sigh, 
"  When  gloom  became  familiar  to  the  eye, 
"  When  I  perceive  how  others  seem  to  rest, 
"  With  every  evil  rankling  in  my  breast, — 
"  Led  by  example,  I  put  on  the  man, 
"^  Sing  off  my  sigh^  and  trifle  as  I  can. 

*  Odyvey,  b.  xi. 


"  Homer  1  nay  Pope !  (for  never  will  I  seek 
"  Applause  for  learning — ^nought  have  I  with  Greek) 
"  Gives  us  the  secrets  of  his  pagan  hell, 
"  Where  ghost  with  ghost  in  sad  communion  dwell ; 
'*  Where  shade  meets  shade,  and  round  the  gloomj 

meads 
"  They  glide,  and  speak  of  old  heroic  deeds, — 
**  What  fields  they  conquer'd,  and  what  foes  they 

slew, 
"  And  sent  to  join  the  melancholy  crew.* 
"  When  a  new  spirit  in  that  world  was  found, 
**  A  thousand  shadowy  forms  came  flitting  round : 
"  Those   who   had   known   him,   fond    inquiries 

made, — 
"  *  Of  all  we  left,  inform  us,  gentle  shade, 
**  *  Now  as  we  lead  thee  in  our  realms  to  dwell, 
**  *  Our  twilight  groves,  and  meads  of  asphodeL*  * 

"  What  paints  the  poet,  is  our  station  here, 
**  Where  we  like  ghosts  and  flitting  shades  appear : 
"  This  is  the  hell  he  sings,  and  here  we  meet, 
**  And  former  deeds  to  new-made  friends  repeat ; 
**  Heroic  deeds,  which  here  obtain  us  fame, 
"  And  are  in  fibct  the  causes  why  we  came : 
*'  Yes  I  this  dim  region  is  old  Homer's  hell, 
**  Abate  but  groves  and  meads  of  asphodeL 
'*  Here,  when  a  stranger  fh>m  your  world  we  spy, 
"  We  gather  round  him  and  for  news  apply ; 
*'  He  hears  unheeding,  nor  can  speech  endure, 
'*  But  shivering  gases  on  the  vast  obscure : 
**  We  smiling  pity,  and  by  kindness  show 
^*  We  felt  his  feelings  and  his  terrors  know ; 
**  Then  speak  of  comfort — time  will  give  him  tight, 
"  Where  now 't  is  dark ;  where  now 't  is  woe — do- 
light. 

** '  Have  hope,'  we  say,  '  a«d  joon  the  place  to 
thee 

**  *  Shall  not  a  prison  but  a  castle  be  : 

"  *  When  to  the  wretch  whom  care  and  guih  con- 
found, 

** '  The  world 's  a  prison,  with  a  wider  bound ; 

"  *  Go  where  he  may,  he  feels  himself  confined, 

"  *  And  wears  the  fetters  of  an  abject  mind.' 

"  But  now  adieu  I  those  giant-keys  appear, 
*'  Thou  art  not  worthy  to  be  inmate  here : 
"  Go  to  thy  world,  and  to  the  young  declare 
"  What  we,  our  spirits  and  employments,  are ; 
"  TeU  them  how  we  the  UU  of  life  endure, 
'*  Our  empire  stable,  and  our  state  secure ; 
**  Our  dress,  our  diet,  for  their  use  describe, 
'*  And  bid  them  haste  to  join  the  gen'rous  tribe  : 
**  Go  to  thy  world,  and  leave  us  here  to  dwell, 
"  Who  to  its  joys  and  comforts  bid  farewell." 

Farewell  to  these ;  but  other  scenes  I  view. 
And  other  griefs,  and  guilt  of  deeper  hue ; 
Where  Conscience  gives  to  outward  ills  her  pain. 
Gloom  to  the  night,  and  pressure  to  the  chain : 
Here  separate  cells  awhile  in  misery  keep 
Two  doom'd  to  suffer :  there  they  strive  for  sleep ; 
By  day  indulged,  in  larger  space  they  range. 
Their  bondage  certain,  but  their  bounds  have 
change. 


*  I**  By  thoM  happy  nalt  who  dwell 

Id  yellow  meMi  oTatphodeL**— Pops.] 
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One  waa  a  female,  who  had  grievons  ill 
Wrought  in  reyenge,  and  she  enjoy'd  it  still : 
With  death  before  her,  and  her  fate  in  view, 
Unsated  vengeance  in  her  bosom  grew : 
SuUen  she  was  and  threat'ning ;  in  her  eye 
Glared  the  stem  triumph  that  she  dared  to  die : 
Bat  first  a  being  in  the  world  must  leave — 
'T  was  once  reproach ;  't  was  now  a  short  reprieve. 

She  was  a  pauper  bound,  who  early  gave 
Her  mind  to  vice  and  doubly  was  a  slave : 
Upbraided,  beaten,  held  by  rough  control, 
Rerenge  sustain*d,  inspired,  and  fiU'd  her  soul : 
She  fired  a  full-stored  bam,  confessed  the  fact, 
And  langh'd  at  law  and  justified  the  act : 
Our  gentle  Vicar  tried  his  powers  in  vain. 
She  answer'd  not,  or  answer'd  with  disdain ; 
Th'  approaching  fate  she  heard  without  a  sigh, 
And  neither  cared  to  live  nor  fear'd  to  die. 

Not  so  he  felt,  who  with  her  was  to  pay 
The  forfeit,  life — ^with  dread  he  view'd  the  day. 
And  that  short  space  which  yet  for  him  remain'd. 
Till  with  his  limbs  his  faculties  were  chained : 
He  paced  his  narrow  bounds  some  ease  to  find, 
But  found  it  not, — ^no  comfort  reached  his  mind : 
Each  sense  was  palsied ;  when  he  tasted  food. 
He  sigh*d  and  said,  *'  Enough — 't  is  very  good." 
Since  his  dread  sentence,  nothing  seem'd  to  be 
As  once  it  was — ^he  seeing  could  not  see. 
Nor  hearing,  hear  aright ;  • — ^when  first  I  came 
Within  his  view,  I  fancied  there  was  shame, 
I  judged  resentment ;  I  mistook  the  air, — 
These  fainter  passions  live  not  with  despair ; 
Or  but  exist  and  die : — Hope,  fear,  and  love, 
Joy,  doubt,  and  hate,  may  other  spirits  move, 
But  touch  not  his,  who  every  waking  hour 
Has  one  fix'd  dread,  and  always  feels  its  power. 

"  But  will  not  Mercy  ?" — No  I  she  cannot  plead 
For  such  an  outrage ; — *t  was  a  cruel  deed : 
He  stopp'd  a  timid  traveller ; — ^to  his  breast, 
With  oaths  and  curses,  was  the  danger  pressed : — 
No  I  he  must  sufier :  pity  we  may  find 
For  one  man's  pangs,  but  must  not  wrong  mankind. 

Still  I  behold  him,  every  thought  employ'd 
On  one  dire  view ! — all  others  are  destroy'd ; 
This  makes  his  features  ghastly,  gives  the  tone 
Of  his  few  words  resemblance  to  a  groan ; 
He  takes  his  tasteless  food,  and  when  't  is  done. 
Counts  up  his  meals,  now  lessened  by  that  one ; 
For  expectation  is  on  time  intent. 
Whether  he  brings  us  joy  or  punishment. 

Tes  I  e'en  in  sleep  the  impressions  all  remain. 
He  hears  the  sentence  and  he  feels  the  chain ; 
He  sees  the  judge  and  jury,  when  he  shakes. 
And  loudly  cries,  "  Not  guilty,"  and  awakes : 


«  [The  tale  of  the  Condemned  Felon  arote  from  the  follow- 
ing drcnnutances  .-—While  Mr.  Cnbbe  was  straggling  with 
poverty  in  London,  he  had  some  reason  to  fear  that  the 
brother  of  a  very  InUmate  Wend,  a  wild  and  desperate  cha- 
racter, was  in  Newgate  under  condemnation  for  a  robbery. 
Having  obtained  permission  to  see  the  man,  who  bore  the 
mne  name,  a  glance  at  once  relieved  his  mind  from  the 
dietd  of  beholding  his  friend's  brother ;  bat  still  he  never 


Then  chilling  tremblings  o*er  his  body  creep. 
Till  worn-out  nature  is  compell'd  to  sleep. 

Now  comes  the  dream  again:   it  shows  each 
scene. 
With   each   small  circumstance   that   comes  be- 
tween— 
The  call  to  suffering  and  the  very  deed — 
There  crowds  go  with  him,  follow,  and  precede ; 
Some  heartless  shout,  some  pity,  all  condemn, 
While  he  in  fancied  envy  looks  at  them  : 
He  seems  the  place  for  that  sad  act  to  see. 
And  dreams  the  very  thirst  which  then  will  be : 
A  priest  attends — it  seems,  the  one  he  knew 
In  his  best  days,  beneath  whose  care  he  grew. 

At  this  his  terrors  take  a  sudden  flight. 
He  sees  his  native  village  with  delight ;  . 
The  house,  the  chamber,  where  he  once  array'd 
His  youthful  person ;  where  he  knelt  and  pray*d : 
Then  too  the  comforts  he  e^joy'd  at  home. 
The  days  of  joy ;  the  joys  themselves  are  come ; — 
The  hours  of  innocence ; — ^the  timid  look 
Of  hb  loved  maid,  when  first  her  hand  he  took. 
And  told  his  hope ;  her  trembling  joy  appears, 
Her  forced  reserve  and  his  retreating  fears. 

All  now  is  present ; — 't  is  a  moment's  gleam 
Of  former  sunshine — stay,  delightfUl  dream ! 
Let  him  within  his  pleasant  garden  walk. 
Give  him  her  arm,  of  blessings  let  them  talk. 

Tes  I  all  are  with  him  now,  and  all  the  while 
Life's  early  prospects  and  his  Fanny's  smile : 
Then  come  his  sister  and  his  village-friend. 
And  he  will  now  the  sweetest  moments  spend 
Life  has  to  yield ; — ^No  I  never  will  he  find 
Again  on  earth  such  pleasure  in  his  mind : 
He  goes  through    shrubby   walks  these  friends 

among. 
Love  in  their  looks  and  honour  on  the  tongue : 
Nay,  there 's  a  charm  beyond  what  nature  shows, 
The  bloom  is  softer  and  more  sweetly  glows ; — 
Pierced  by  no  crime,  and  urged  by  no  desire 
For  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  require. 
They  feel  the  calm  delight,  and  thus  proceed 
Through   the  green  lane, — ^then    linger    in    the 

mead, — 
Stray  o'er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom, — 
And  pluck  the  blossom  where  the  wild  bees  hum ; 
Then  through  the  broomy  bound  with  ease  they 

pass. 
And  press  the  sandy  sheep-walk's  slender  grass, 
Where    dwarfish  flowers    among    the   gorse  are 

spread. 
And  the  lamb  browses  by  the  linnet's  bed ; 
Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  they  make  their 

way 
O'er  its  rough  bridge — and  there  behold  the  bay ! — 


foTffot  the  being  he  then  saw  before  him.  He  was  pacing  the 
cell,  or  small  yard,  with  a  qnick  and  harried  step :  his  eye 
was  as  glased  and  abstracted  as  that  of  a  corpse : — 

**  Since  his  dread  sentence,  nothing  seem'd  to  be 

As  once  it  was— he  seeing  ooald  not  see, 

Nor  hearing,  hear  aright. . . . 

£ach  sense  was  palsied  I " 
See  tatf*  p.  59.1 
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The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fervid  sun — 

The  waves  that  faintly  fall  and  slowly  run — 

The  ships  at  distance  and  the  boats  at  band ; 

And  now  they  walk  upon  the  sea-side  sand, 

Counting  the  number  and  what  kind  they  be, 

Ships  softly  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea : 

Now  arm  in  arm,  now  parted,  they  behold 

The  glitt'ring  waters  on  the  shingles  roU'd  i 

The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  their  design, 

Dip  the  small  foot  in  the  retarded  brine, 

And  search  for  crimson  weeds,  which  spreading 

flow, 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below : 
With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles,  that  the  sun 
Through  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon ; 
And  those  live  lucid  jellies  which  the  eye 
Delights  to  trace  as  they  swim  glittering  by : 
Pearl-shells  and  rubied  star-fish  they  admire, 
And  will  arrange  above  the  parlour-fire, — 
Tokens  of  bliss !  • — "  Oh  1  horrible !  a  wave 
*'  Roars  as  it  rises — save  me,  Edward  1  save  !*' 
She  cries : — Alas  I  the  watchman  on  his  way 
Calls,  and  lets  in — truth,  terror,  and  the  day  I 


LETTER   XXIV. 


Ta  ipoque  n«  m«tuas,  qosmvia  Khola  verbere  mnlto 
Increpet  et  truculenta  aenex  ^eret  ora  magiater ; 
Dvffenem  animoa  timor  amiit ;  at  tibi  oonsta 
Intrepidus,  nee  te  clamor  plagaraae  sonantM, 
Nee  mataUnis  agitet  fonnido  lub  boris, 
Qodd  sceptntm  vibrat  ferala,  qudd  multa  tupellex 
Viraea,  quM  molis  seuticam  pnstexit  aluta, 
QoM  fervent  trepido  subsellu  vestra  tumulta, 
Pompa  loci,  et  vani  ftigiatnr  acena  timoris. 

AusoKiut  M  Protrepiioo  ad  Nepotem, 


SCHOOLS.! 

SehooU  of  every  Kind  to  be  found  in  the  Boroagh-^The 
School  for  Infkntf— The  School  Preparatory  :  the  Sagacity 
of  the  Mistrens  in  foreaeeing  Character— Day-Scboola  of 
the  lower  Kind—A  Maater  with  Talenta  adapted  to  auch 


*  ["  We  have  here  a  deacriptlon  of  the  dream  of  a  felon 
under  aentence  of  death ;  and  though  the  reqoiaite  accuracy 
and  beauty  of  the  landaeape-painting  are  auch  as  muat  have 
recommended  it  to  notice  in  poetry  of  any  order,  it  derivea 
an  nnapeakable  charm  from  the  lowly  simpUcity  and  humble 
content  of  the  characten-at  leaat  we  cannot  conceive  any 
walk  of  ladies  wtd  gentlemen  that  could  ftiraiah  out  ao  aweet  a 
picture  aa  terminatea  thia  paarage."— Jiffbet.] 

1  Our  concluding  aubject  ia  Education ;  and  aome  attempt 
ia  made  to  deacribe  ita  various  aeminariea,  (Vom  that  of  the 
^  ^  ^7xx>r  widow  who  pronouncea  the  alpliabet  for  inflintt,  to  aeata 
whence  the  light  of  learning  ia  ahed  abroad  on  the  world. 
If,  in  Uiia  Letter.  I  describe  the  \vm  of  literary  men  aa  em- 
bittered by  much  evil ;  If  they  be  often  disappointed,  and 
aometimes  unfitted  for  the  world  they  improve;  let  it  be 
considered  that  they  are  described  aa  men  who  poaaeaa  that 

Sreat  pleaaure,  the  exerciae  of  their  own  talenta,  and  the 
elight  which  flowa  IVom  their  own  exertiona :  they  have  Joy 
in  their  pursuits,  and  glory  in  their  acquirements  of  know- 
ledge, liieir  victory  over  difllcultiea  aflbrda  the  moat  rational 
cauan  of  triumph,  and  the  attkinment  of  new  ideas  leada  to 
incalculable  ricbea,  auch  aa  gratify  the  glorioua  avariee  of 
aapiring  and  comprehensive  minda.  Here,  then,  I  place  the 
reward  of  learning.  Our  Universitiea  produce  men  of  the 
Orat  arholastic  atuinments,  who  are  heirs  to  large  pnaaeaaiona, 
or  deacendanta  fkom  noble  fttmiliea.    Now,  to  tlioae  so  ftt- 


Pupila :  one  of  auperior  Qnaliflcationa— Boarding-Sehoola ; 
that  for  young  Ladies ;  one  going  flrat  to  the  Oovemesa,  one 
finally  returning  Home— School  for  Youth:  Maater  and 
Teacher ;  various  DiapoaiUona  and  Capacities— The  Miaei^ 
Boy— The  Boy-Bully— Sons  of  Fanners:  how  amuaad— 
What  Study  will  effect,  examined— A  College  Life :  one 
sent  from  his  College  to  a  Benefice ;  one  retained  there  in 
Dignity— The  Advantages  in  either  Qtae  not  considerable 
—Where,  then,  the  Good  of  a  literary  Life  ?— Anaweted— 
Concluaion. 

To  every  class  we  have  a  School  assigned, 
Roles  for  all  ranks  and  food  for  every  mind : 
Yet  one  there  is,  that  small  regard  to  rule 
Or  study  pays,  and  still  is  deem*d  a  School : 
That,  where  a  deaf,  poor,  patient  widow  sits. 
And  awes  some  thirty  infiints  as  she  knits ; 
Infants  of  humble,  husy  wives,  who  pay 
Some  trifling  price  for  freedom  through  the  day  : 
At  this  good  matron's  hut  the  children  meet, 
Who  thus  becomes  the  mother  of  the  street : 
Her  room  is  small,  they  cannot  widely  stray,-* 
Her  threshold  high,  they  cannot  run  away : 
Though  deaf,  she  sees  the  rebel-heroes  shout, — 
Thotigh  lame,  her  white  rod  nimbly  walks  about ; 
With  band  of  yam  she  keeps  offenders  in, 
And  to  her  gown  the  sturdiest  rogue  can  pin : 
Aided  by  these,  and  spells,  and  tell-tale  birds, 
Her  power  they  dread  and  reverence  her  words.* 

To  Learning's  second  seats  we  now  proceed, 
Where  humming  students  gilded  primers  read ; 
Or  books  with  letters  large  and  pictures  gay, 
To  make  their  reading  but  a  kind  of  play — 
'*  Reading  made  Easy,*'  to  the  titles  tell ; 
But  they  who  read  must  first  begin  to  spell : 
There  may  be  profit  in  these  arts,  but  still 
Learning  is  labour,  call  it  what  you  will ; 
Upon  the  youthful  mind  a  heavy  load, 
Nor  must  we  hope  to  find  the  royal  road. 
Some  will  their  easy  steps  to  science  show. 
And  some  to  heav*n  itself  their  by-way  know ; 
Ah!  trust  them  not,  —  who  fame  or  bliss  would 

share. 
Must  learn  by  labour,  and  must  live  by  care. 


vonred,  talenta  and  aequirementa  are  nnqoeationably  means 
of  airiving  at  the  moat  elevated  and  important  aitoatioos;  bat 
theae  muat  be  the  lot  of  a  few :  in  general,  the  diligenoe, 
acnteneaa,  and  peneverance  of  a  youth  at  the  Univenrity,  hav* 
no  other  rewaru  than  aome  college  honoura  and  emoln'menta, 
which  they  desire  to  exchange,  many  of  them,  for  vrry  mode- 
rate incomea  in  the  obscnrity  of  some  distant  village  :  so  that, 
in  stating  the  re^-ard  of  an  ardent  and  powerftil  mind  to  ooa- 
sist  principally  (I  might  have  said  entirely)  in  its  own  views, 
efforts,  and  excursions,  I  place  it  upon  a  wire  foundation, 
though  not  one  so  elevated  as  the  more  ambitions  aspire  to. 
It  is  surely  some  enoooragement  to  a  studious  man  to  rsAeot 
that,  if  he  be  disappointed,  he  cannot  be  without  gnutifloa- 
tion ;  and  that,  if  he  gets  but  a  very  humble  portion  of  wlwt 
the  world  can  give,  he  has  a  continual  fruition  of  nnwearylng 
ei^joyment,  of  which  it  has  not  power  to  deprive  him. 

>  **  In  every  villas  marfc'd  with  litUe  spire, 

Embower'd  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  Fbane; 
There  dwells  in  lowly  shed  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  Schoolmistress  name ; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brata  with  birch  to  tame. 
They  nieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent. 
Awed  oy  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame ; 
And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  onkempt  hair,  or  task  anoonn'd,  are  sorely  shent." 

raKWSToira. 
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Another  matron,  of  superior  kind. 
For  higher  schools  prepares  the  rising  mind ; 
Preparatory  she  her  Learning  calls, 
The  step  first  made  to  colleges  and  halls. 

She  early  sees  to  what  the  mind  will  grow, 
Nor  ahler  judge  of  infant-powers  I  know :  > 
She  sees  what  soon  the  lively  will  impede. 
And  how  the  steadier  will  in  turn  succeed ; 
Observes  the  dawn  of  wisdom,  fancy,  taste. 
And  knows  what  parts  will  wear,  and  what  will  waste : 
She  marks  the  mind  too  lively,  and  at  once 
Sees  the  gay  coxcomb  and  the  rattling  dunce. 

Long  has  she  lived,  and  much  she  loves  to  trace 
Her  former  pupils,  now  a  lordly  race ; 
Whom  when  she  sees  rich  robes  and  furs  bedeck, 
She  marks  the  pride  which  once  she  strove  to  check. 
A  Burgess  comes,  and  she  remembers  well 
How  hard  her  task  to  make  his  worship  spell ; 
Cold,  selfish,  dull,  inanimate,  unkind, 
'T  was  yit  by  anger  he  displayed  a  mind ; 
Now  civil,  smiling,  complaisant,  and  gay, 
The  world  has  worn  th'  unsocial  crust  away : 
That  sullen  spirit  now  a  softness  wears. 
And,  save  by  fits,  e*en  dulness  disappears : 
But  still  the  matron  can  the  man  behold, 
Pull,  selfish,  hard,  inanimate,  and  cold. 
A  Merchant  passes, — '*  Probity  and  truth, 
*'  Prudence  and  patience,  mark'd  thee  from  thy 

youth." 
Thus  she  observes,  but  oft  retains  her  fears 
For  him,  who  now  with  name  unstainVl  appears ; 
Nor  hope  relinquishes,  for  one  who  yet 
Is  lost  in  error  and  involved  in  debt ; 
For  latent  evil  in  that  heart  she  found. 
More  open  here,  but  here  the  core  was  sound. 

Various  our  Day-Schools :  here  behold  we  one 
Empty  and  still : — ^the  morning  duties  done, 
Soird,  tatter'd,  worn,  and  thrown  in  various  heaps, 
Appear  their  books,  and  there  confusion  sleeps ; 
The  workmen  all  are  fh>m  the  Babel  fled. 
And  lost  their  tools,  till  the  return  they  dread : 
Meantime  the  master,  with  his  wig  awry. 
Prepares  his  books  for  business  by-and-by  : 
Now  all  th'  insignia  of  the  monarch  laid 
Beside  him  rest,  and  none  stand  by  afraid ; 
He,  while  his  troop  light-hearted  leap  and  play, 
Is  all  intent  on  duties  of  the  day ; 
No  more  the  tyrant  stem  or  judge  severe. 
He  feels  the  father's  and  the  husband's  fear. 

Ah  I  little  think  the  timid  trembling  crowd. 
That  one  so  wise,  so  poweriHil,  and  so  proud, 
Should  feel  himself,  and  dread  the  humble  iUs 
Of  rent-day  charges  and  of  coalman's  bills ; 
That  while  they  mercy  from  their  judge  implore. 
He  fears  himself— a  knocking  at  the  door ; 
And  feels  the  burthen  as  his  neighbour  states 
His  humble  portion  to  the  parish-rates. 

They  sit  th*  allotted  hours,  then  eager  run, 
Rushing  to  pleasure  when  the  duty 's  done ; 

s  *•  Yet,  xunwd  whh  akilU  what  duxling  froiti  appear  I 
E*en  now  Mndons  Foreaight  pointa  to  ahow 
A  little  bench  ofhaedleai  Uahopa  here, 


His  hour  of  leisure  is  of  diff'erent  kind. 
Then  cares  domestic  rush  upon  his  mind. 
And  half  the  ease  and  comfort  he  ei^oys. 
Is  when  surrounded  by  slates,  books,  and  boys. 

Poor  Reuben  Dixon  has  the  noisiest  school 
Of  ragged  lads,  who  ever  bow'd  to  rule ; 
Low  in  his  price — the  men  who  heave  our  coals, 
And  clean  our  causeways,  send  him  boys  in  shoaJs ; 
To  see  poor  Reuben,  with  his  fry  beside, — 
Their  half-check'd  rudeness  and  his  half-scom'd 

pride, — 
Their  room,  the  sty  in  which  th'  assembly  meet, 
In  the  close  lane  behind  the  Northgate-street ; 
T*  observe  his  vain  attempts  to  keep  the  peace. 
Till  tolls  the  bell,  and  strife  and  troubles  cease, — 
Calls  for  our  praise ;  his  labour  praise  deserves, 
But  not  our  pity ;  Reuben  has  no  nerves : 
'Mid  noise  and  dirt,  and  stench,  and  play,  and 

prate. 
He  calmly  cuts  the  pen  or  views  the  slate. 

But  Leonard  I — ^yes,  for  Leonard's  fate  I  grieve. 
Who  loathes  the  station  which  he  dares  not  leave : 
He  cannot  dig,  ho  will  not  beg  his  bread. 
All  his  dependence  rests  upon  his  head  ; 
And  deeply  skill'd  in  sciences  and  arts. 
On  vulgar  lads  he  wastes  superior  parts. 

Alas !  what  grief  that  feeling  mind  sustains. 
In  guiding  hands  and  stirring  torpid  brains ; 
He  whose  proud  mind  from  pole  to  pole  will  move. 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  worlds  above ; 
Who  thinks  and  reasons  strongly :— hard  his  fate. 
Confined  for  ever  to  the  pen  and  slate : 
True,  he  submits,  and  when  the  long  dull  day 
Has  slowly  pass'd,  in  weary  tasks,  away. 
To  other  worlds  with  cheerftil  view  he  looks. 
And  parts  the  night  between  repose  and  books. 

Amid  his  labours,  he  has  sometimes  tried 
To  turn  a  little  from  his  cares  aside  ; 
Pope,  Milton,  Dryden,  with  delight  has  seized. 
His  soul  engaged  and  of  his  trouble  eased : 
When,  with  a  heavy  eye  and  ill-done  sum. 
No  part  conceived,  a  stupid  boy  will  come ; 
Then  Leonard  first  subdues  the  rising  frown. 
And  bids  the  blockhead  lay  his  blunders  down ; 
O'er  which  disgusted  he  uHll  turn  his  eye. 
To  his  sad  duty  his  sound  mind  apply, 
And,  vez'd  in  spirit,  throw  his  pleasures  by. 

Turn  we  to  Schools  which  more  than  these 

afibrd — 
The  sound  instruction  and  the  wholesome  board ; 
And  first  our  School  for  Ladies : — pity  calls 
For  one  soft  sigh,  when  we  behold  these  walls. 
Placed  near  the  town,  and  where,  from  window 

high, 
The  fair,  confined,  may  our  free  crowds  espy, 
With  many  a  stranger  gazing  up  and  down. 
And  all  the  envied  tumult  of  the  town ; 


And  here  a  chancellor  in  embryo, 
Or  bard  aublime,  if  bard  may  e  er  be 
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May,  in  the  smiling  summer-eyei  when  they 
Are  sent  to  sleep  the  pleasant  hours  away, 
Behold  the  poor  (whom  they  conceive  the  bless'd) 
Employ'd  for  hours,  and  grieved  they  cannot  rest. 

Hero  the  fond  girl,  whose  days  are  sad  and  few 
Since  dear  mamma  pronounced  the  last  adieu. 
Looks  to  the  road,  and  fondly  thinks  she  hears 
The  carriage-wheels,  and  struggles  with  her  tears : 
All  yet  is  new,  the  misses  great  and  small, 
Madam  herself,  and  teachers,  odious  all ; 
From  laughter,  pity,  nay  command,  she  turns, 
But  melts  in  softness,  or  with  anger  bums ; 
Nauseates  her  food,  and  wonders  who  can  sleep 
On  such  mean  beds,  where  she  can  only  weep : 
She  scorns  condolence — ^but  to  all  she  hates 
Slowly  at  length  her  mind  accommodates ; 
Then  looks  on  bondage  with  the  same  concern 
As  others  felt,  and  finds  that  she  must  learn 
As  others  leam*d — the  common  lot  to  share, 
To  search  for  comfort  and  submit  to  care. 

There  are,  't  is  said,  who  on  these  seats  attend, 
And  to  these  ductile  minds  destruction  vend ; 
Wretches — (to  virtue,  peace,  and  nature,  foes) — 
To  these  soft  minds,  their  wicked  trash  exposej 
Seize  on  the  soul,  ere  passions  take  the  sway. 
And  lead  the  heart,  ere  yet  it  feels,  astray : 
Smugglers  obscene  I — and  can  there  be  who  take 
Infernal  pains  the  sleeping  vice  to  wake  ? 
Can  there  be  those  by  whom  the  thought  defiled 
Enters  the  spotless  bosom  of  a  child  ? 
By  whom  the  ill  b  to  the  heart  convey'd, 
Who  lend  the  foe,  not  yet  in  arms,  their  aid. 
And  sap  the  city-walls  before  the  siege  be  laid  ? 

Oh  I  rather  skulking  in  the  by-ways  steal, 
And  rob  the  poorest  traveller  of  his  meal ; 
Burst  through  the  humblest  trader's  bolted  door ; 
Bear  from  the  widow's  hut  her  winter-store ; 
With  stolen  steed,  on  highways  take  your  stand, 
Your  lips  with  curses  arm'd,   with  death  your 

hand; — 
Take  all  but  life — ^the  virtuous  more  would  say. 
Take  life  itself,  dear  as  it  is,  away, 
Bather  than  guilty  thus  the  guileless  soul  betray. 

Tears  pass  away — let  us  suppose  them  past, 
Th'  accomplished  nymph  for  freedom  looks  at  last ; 
All  hardships  over,  which  a  school  contains. 
The  spirit's  bondage  and  the  body's  pains ; 
Where  teachers  mtiJce  the  heartless,  trembling  set 
Of  pupils  sufier  for  their  own  regret ; 
Where  winter's  cold,  attack'd  by  one  poor  fire. 
Chills  the  fair  child,  commanded  to  retire ; 
She  felt  it  keenly  in  the  morning-air. 
Keenly  she  felt  it  at  the  evening  prayer. 
More  pleasant  summer ;  but  then  walks  were  made, 
Not  a  sweet  ramble,  but  a  slow  parade ; 
They  moved  by  pairs  beside  the  hawthorn-hedge, 
Only  to  set  their  feelings  on  an  edge  *, 


*  Be  it  a  weaknesi,  itdeMnres  Mme  praiM,"- 
We  lore  the  play-plaoe  of  onr  early  daya ; 
The  loene  b  touching,  and  the  heart  ia  atone 
That  feela  not  at  that  aight— and  feeU  at  none. 
The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill ; 
The  very  name  we  carved  subaiitlng  itiU ; 


And  now  at  eve,  when  all  their  spirits  rise, 
Are  sent  to  rest,  and  all  their  pleasure  dies ; 
Where  yet  they  all  the  town  alert  can  see, 
And  distant  plough-boys  pacing  o'er  the  lea. 

These  and  the  tasks  successive  masters  brought — 
The  French  they  conn'd,  the  curious  works  they 

wrought ; 
The  hours  they  made  their  taper  fingers  strike 
Note  after  note,  all  dull  to  them  alike ; 
Their  drawings,  dancings  on  appointed  days. 
Playing  with  globes,  and  getting  parts  of  plays : 
The  tender   friendships  made  'twist  heart  and 

heart, 
When  the  dear  friends  had  nothing  tb  impart : — 

All !  all  I  are  over ; — ^now  th'  accomplish'd  maid 
Longs  for  the  world,  of  nothing  there  afraid : 
Dreams  of  delight  invade  her  gentle  breast, 
And  fancied  lovers  rob  the  heart  of  rest ; 
At  the  paternal  door  a  carriage  stands, 
Love  knits  their  hearts  and  Hymen  joins  their 
hands. 

Ah  I — ^world  unknown!    how  charming  is  thy 
view. 
Thy  pleasures  many,  and  each  pleasure  new : 
Ah ! — world  experienced  I  what  of  thee  is  told  ? 
How  few  thy  pleasures,  and  those  few  how  old ! 

Within  a  silent  street,  and  far  apart 
From  noise  of  business,  from  a  quay  or  mart, 
Stands  an  old  spacious  building,  and  the  din 
You  hear  without,  explains  the  work  within ; 
Unlike  the  whispering  of  the  nymphs,  this  noise 
Loudly  proclaims  a  *^  Boarding-School  for  Boys  ;*' 
The  master  heeds  it  not,  for  thirty  years 
Have  render'd  all  familiar  to  his  ears ; 
He  sits  in  comfort,  'mid  the  various  sound 
Of  mingled  tones  for  ever  flowing  round : 
Day  after  day  he  to  his  task  attends, — 
Unvaried  toil,  and  care  that  never  ends : 
Boys  in  their  works  proceed ;  while  his  employ 
Admits  no  change,  or  changes  but  the  boy ; 
Yet  time  has  made  it  easy ; — he  beside 
Has  power  supreme,  and  power  is  sweet  to  pride  : 
But  grant  him  pleasure ;  what  can  teachers  fi^l. 
Dependent  helpers  always  at  the  wheel  ? 
Their  power  despised,  their  compensation  small. 
Their  labour  dull,  their  life  laborious  all/. 
Set  after  set  the  lower  lads  to  make 
Fit  for  the  class  which  their  superiors  take ; 
The  road  of  learning  for  a  time  to  track 
In  roughest  state,  and  then  again  go  back : 
Just  the  same  way,  on  other  troops  to  m-ait, — 
Attendants  fix'd  at  learning's  lower  gate. 

The  Day-tasks  now  are  over — to  their  groond 
Rush  the  gay  crowd  with  joy-compelling  sound ; 
Glad  to  elude  the  burthens  of  the  day, 
The  eager  parties  hurry  to  their  play  :* 


The  bendi  on  which  we  aat  while  deep  empk>v*d. 
Though  mangled,  hack'd,  and  hew'd.  yet  not  dertro7*d. 
The  little  ones  unbutton'd,  glowing  hot. 
Playing  onr  games,  and  on  the  very  apoC ; 
Aa  happy  as  we  onoe  to  lineel  and  draw 
The  chalky  ring  and  knnokle  down  at  taw. 
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Then  in  these  hours  of  liberty  we  find 

The  native  bias  of  the  opening  mind ; 

They  yet  possess  not  skill  the  mask  to  place, 

And  hide  the  passions  glowing  in  the  face ; 

Tet  some  are  found — the  dose,  the  sly,  the  mean, 

Who  know  already  all  must  not  be  seen. 

Lo  I  one  who  walks  apart,  although  so  young, 
He  lays  restraint  upon  his  eye  and  tongue,' 
Nor  will  he  into  scrapes  or  dangers  get, 
And  half  the  school  are  in  the  striplings  debt : 
Suspicious,  timid,  he  is  much  afraid 
Of  trick  and  plot : — he  dreads  to  be  betray'd : 
He  shuns  all  friendship,  for  he  finds  they  lend, 
When  lads  begin  to  call  each  other  friend : 
Tet  self  with  self  has  war ;  the  tempting  sight 
Of  fruit  on  sale  proyokes  his  appetite ; — 
See  I  how  he  walks  the  sweet  seduction  by ; 
That  he  is  tempted,  costs  him  first  a^gh, — 
'T  is  dangerous  to  indulge,  't  is  grievous  to  deny  I 
This  he  will  choose,  and  whispering  asks  the  price, 
The  purchase  dreadful,  but  the  portion  nice : 
Within  the  pocket  he  explores  the  pence ; 
Without,  temptation  strikes  on  either  sense. 
The  tight,  the  smeU  ;~but  then  he  thmks  agahi 
Of  money  gone !  while  fruit  nor  taste  remain. 
Meantime  there  comes  an  eager  thoughtless  boy. 
Who  gives  the  price  and  only  feels  the  joy : 
Example  dire !  the  youthful  miser  stops 
And  slowly  back  the  treasured  coinage  drops : 
Heroic  deed  I  for  should  he  now  comply. 
Can  he  to-morrow's  appetite  deny  ? 
Beside,  these  spendthrifts  who  so  freely  live, 
Cloy'd  with  their  purchase,  will  a  portion  give : — 
Here  ends  debate,  he  buttons  up  his  store. 
And  feels  the  comfort  that  it  bums  no  more. 

Unlike  to  him  the  Tyrant-boy,*  whose  sway 
All  hearts  acknowledge ;  him  the  crowds  obey : 
At  his  command  they  break  through  every  rule ; 
Whoever  governs,  he  controls  the  school : 
'Tis  not  the  distant  emperor  moves  their  fear. 
But  the  proud  viceroy  who  is  ever  near. 

Yerres  could  do  that  mischief  in  a  day. 
For  which  not  Rome,  in  all  its  power,  could  pay ; 
And  these  boy-tyrants  will  their  skives  distress,. 
And  do  the  wrongs  no  master  can  redress : 
The  nUnd  they  load  with  fear ;  it  feels  disdain 
For  its  own  baseness ;  yet  it  tries  in  vain 
To  shake  th'  admitted  power : — the  coward  comes 
again: 


lliit  fond  attacKment  to  the  well-known  place. 
When  lint  vre  itaited  Into  life's  long  race, 
MainUina  it«  hold  with  aoch  onfUling  away. 
We  feel  it  e'en  in  age  and  at  our  latest  day.^ 

uowpxm. 

s  [In  this  dflSCTiption  Bfr.  Crabbe  conde«»nded  to  borrow, 
thmtfh  probably  with  some  alterations  and  improyements, 
the  ideas  and  the  langnage  of  his  second  son;  whoae*  School 
Eclogues,'  written  in  boyhood,  much  struck  and  gratified  his 
ftther.  Mr.  John  Crabbe  has  since  written  many  imitations 
of  his  father's  poetry,  some  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  yet  be 
pabUshed.] 

«  [This  schoolboy  despot  was  drawn,  Mr.  Crabbe  said, 
from  a  tyrant  who  was  his  own  tenor  in  the  sdiool  at 


'T  is  more  than  present  pain  these  tyrants  give. 
Long  as  we  've  life  some  strong  impressions  live  ; 
And  these  young  ruffians  in  the  soul  will  sow 
Seeds  of  all  vices  that  on  weakness  grow. 

Hark  I   at  his  word  the  trembling  younglings 
flee. 
Where  he  is  walking  none  must  walk  but  he ; 
See  I  fri>m  the  winter  fire  the  weak  retreat, 
Hb  the  warm  comer,  his  the  favourite  seat. 
Save  when  he  yields  it  to  some  slave  to  keep 
Awhile,  then  back,  at  his  return,  to  creep  : 
At  his  command  his  poor  dependants  fly. 
And  humbly  bribe  him  as  a  proud  ally ; 
Flatter'd  by  all,  the  notice  he  bestows. 
Is  gross  abuse,  and  bantering  and  blows ; 
Tet  he  's  a  dunce,  and,  spite  of  all  his  fame 
Without  the  desk,  within  he  feels  his  shame : 
For  there  the  weaker  boy,  who  felt  his  scorn. 
For  him  corrects  the  blunders  of  the  mom ; 
And  he  is  taught,  unpleasant  truth  I  to  find 
The  trembling  body  has  the  prouder  mind. 

Hark  I  to  that  shout,  that  burst  of  empty  noise. 
From  a  rude  set  of  blufi*,  obstreperous  boys ; 
They  who,  like  colts  let  loose,  with  vigour  bound, 
And  thoughtless  spirit,  o*er  the  beaten  ground ; 
Fearless  they  leap,  and  every  youngster  feels 
His  Alma  active  in  his  hands  and  heels. 

These  are  the  sons  of  farmers,  and  they  come 
With  partial  fondness  for  the  joys  of  home ; 
Their  minds  are  coursing  in  their  fathers'  fields, 
And  e'en  the  dream  a  lively  pleasure  yields ; 
They,  much  enduring,  sit  th'  allotted  hours. 
And  o'er  a  grammar  waste  their  sprightly  powers ; 
They  dance ;  but  them  can  measured  steps  delight. 
Whom  horse  and  hounds  to  daring  deeds  excite  ? 
Nor  could  they  bear  to  wait  from  meal  to  meal, 
Did  they  not  silly  to  the  chamber  steal. 
And  there  the  produce  of  the  basket  seize, 
The  mother's  gift  I  still  studious  of  their  ease. 
Poor  Alma,  thus  oppress'd  forbears  to  rise. 
But  rests  or  revels  in  the  arms  and  thighs.7 

"  But  is  it  sure  that  study  will  repay 
"  The  more  attentive  and  forbearing  ?" — Nay  I 
The  farm,  the  ship,  the  humble  shop,  have  each 
Gains  which  severest  studies  seldom  reach. 

At  College  place  a  youth,  who  means  to  raise 
His  state  by  merit  and  his  name  by  praise ; 


7  Should  any  of  my  readers  And  themselves  at  a  loss  in  this 
place,  I  betf  leave  to  refer  them  to  a  poem  of  Prior,  called 
'  Alma,  or  the  I^ogrees  of  the  Mind  f— 

<■  My  simple  system  shall  soppoee 
Tluit  Alma  enters  at  the  toes ; 
That  then  she  nuMints,  by  just  d^rees. 
Up  to  the  ankles,  less,  and  knees ; 
Next,  as  the  sap  of  lue  does  rise. 
She  lends  her  vigour  to  the  thighs ; 
And,  all  these  nnder>regions  past. 
She  nestles  somewhere  near  the  waist ; 
Gives  pain  or  plewure,  grief  or  laughter. 
As  we  shall  show  at  length  hereafter. 
Mature,  if  not  improved  by  time. 
Up  to  the  heart  she  loves  to  climb ; 
From  thence,  compell'd  by  craft  and  age, 
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Still  much  he  hazards ;  there  is  serious  strife 
In  the  contentions  of  a  scholar's  life : 
Not  all  the  mind's  attention,  care,  distress, 
Nor  diligence  itself,  ensure  success : 
His  jealous  heart  a  rivars  powers  may  dread. 
Till  its  strong  feelings  have  confused  his  head, 
And,  after  days  and  months,  nay,  years  of  pain. 
He  finds  just  lost  the  object  he  would  gain. 

But  grant  him  this  and  all  such  life  can  give, 
For  other  prospects  he  begins  to  live ; 
Begins  to  feel  that  man  was  form'd  to  look 
And  long  for  other  objects  than  a  book : 
In  his  mind's  eye  his  house  and  glebe  he  sees. 
And  farms  and  talks  with  fttrmers  at  his  ease ; 
And  time  is  lost,  till  fortune  sends  him  forth 
To  a  rude  world  unconscious  of  his  worth : 
There  in  some  petty  parish  to  reside. 
The  college-boast,  then  tum'd  the  village  guide : 
And  though  awhile  his  flock  and  dairy  please. 
He  soon  reverts  to  former  joys  and  ease, 
Glad  when  a  friend  shall  come  to  break  his  rest, 
And  speak  of  all  the  pleasures  they  possessM, 
Of  masters,  fellows,  tutors,  all  with  whom 
They  shared  those  pleasures,  never  more  to  come ;" 
Till  both  conceive  the  times  by  bliss  endear*d. 
Which  once  so  dismal  and  so  dull  appeared. 

But  fix  our  Scholar,  and  suppose  him  crown'd 
With  all  the  glory  gain'd  on  classic  ground ; 
Suppose  the  world  without  a  sigh  resign'd. 
And  to  his  college  all  his  care  confined ; 
Give  him  all  honours  that  such  states  allow. 
The  freshman's  terror  and  the  tradesman's  bow ; 
Let  his  apartments  with  his  taste  agree. 
And  all  his  views  be  those  he  loves  to  see ; 
Let  him  each  day  behold  the  savoury  treat. 
For  which  he  pays  not,  but  is  paid  to  eat ; 
These  joys  and  glories  soon  deUght  no  more. 
Although,  withheld,  the  mind  is  vex'd  and  sore ; 
The  honour  too  is  to  the  place  confined, 
Abroad  they  know  not  each  superior  mind : 
Strangers  no  wrangUn  in  these  fignree  see, 
Nor  give  they  worship  to  a  high  degree ; 
Unlike  the  prophet's  is  the  scholar's  case. 
His  honour  all  is  in  his  dwelling-place  : 
And  there  such  honours  are  familiar  things^ 
What  is  a  monarch  in  a  crowd  of  kings  ? 
Like  other  sovereigns  he 's  by  forms  address'd, 
By  statutes  govem'd  and  with  rules  oppress'd. 

When  all  these  forms  and  duties  die  away, 
And  the  day  passes  like  the  former  day. 
Then  of  exterior  things  at  once  bereft. 
He 's  to  himself  and  one  attendant  left ; 
Nay,  John  too  goes ;  *  nor  aught  of  service  more 
Remains  for  him ;  he  gladly  quits  the  door, 


•    [ "  If  ohanoe  MBe  wgU-remember'd  fkoe, 

Some  old  oompftnloii  of  my  ewljr  nee, 
AdTMiced  to  elaim  hte  fHend,  with  honest  Joy, 
My  eyee,  my  heart,  procUfm'd  me  •till  a  boy ; 
The  glittering  teene,  the  flattering  groupi  wound, 
Were  quite  nnotten  when  my  mend  wm  fbiind  : 
The  tmilet  of  beenty,  diough  thoee  mnilee  were  deer. 
Could  hardly  ehann  me  when  that  friend  was  near ; 
My  thoushti  bewilder'd  in  the  fond  sarpriw. 
The  woods  of  Ida  daneed  befofe  my  eyes ; 


And,  as  he  whistles  to  the  college-gate, 
He  kindly  pities  his  poor  master's  fate. 

Books  cannot  always  please,  however  good ; 
Minds  are  not  ever  craving  for  their  food ; 
But  sleep  will  soon  the  weary  soul  prepare 
For  cares  to-morrow  that  were  this  day's  care  r 
For  forms,  for  fbasts,  that  sundry  times  have  past. 
And  formal  feasts  that  will  fbr  ever  last. 

"  But  then  from  Study  will  no  comforts  rise  ?  " — 
Tes !  such  as  studious  minds  alone  can  prize ; 
Comforts,  yea ! — joys  inefiable  thev  find^ 
Who  seek  the  prouder  pleasures  of  the  mind : 
The  soul,  collected  in  those  happy  hours. 
Then  makes  her  effbrts,  then  eigoys  her-powers ; 
And  in  those  seasons  feels  herself  repaid. 
For  labours  past  and  honours  long  delay'd. 

No !  't  is  not  worldly  gain,  although  by  chanee 
The  BOBS  of  learning  may  to  wealth  advance ; 
Nor  station  high,  though  in  some  favouring  hour 
The  sons  of  learning  may  arrive  at  power ; 
Nor  is  it  glory,  though  the  public  voice 
Of  honest  praise  will  make  the  heart  rejoice : 
But 't  is  the  mind's  own  feelings  give  the  joy» 
Pleasures  she  gathers  in  her  own  employ — 
Pleasures  that  gain  or  praise  cannot  bestow. 
Yet  can  dilate  and  raise  them  when  they  flow. 

For  this  the  Poet  looks  the  world  around. 
Where  form  and  life  and  reasoning  man  are  found ; 
He  loves  the  mind,  in  all  its  modes,  to  trace. 
And  all  the  manners  of  the  changing  race ; 
Silent  he  walks  the  road  of  life  idong. 
And  views  the  aims  of  its  tumultuous  throng : 
He  finds  what  shapes  the  Proteus-passions  take. 
And  what  strange  waste  of  life  and  joy  they  make, 
And  loves  to  show  them  in  their  varied  ways, 
With  honest  blame  or  with  unflattering  praise : 
'T  is  good  to  know,  't  is  pleasant  to  impart. 
These  turns  and  movements  of  the  human  heart : 
The  stronger  features  of  the  soul  to  paint, 
And  make  distinct  the  latent  and  the  &int ; 
Mam  as  re  is,  to  place  in  all  men's  view. 
Yet  none  with  rancour,  none  with  scorn  pursue : 
Nor  be  it  ever  of  my  Portraits  told — 
"  Here  the  strong  lines  of  malice  we  behold.** 


Tms  let  me  hope,  that  when  in  public  view 
I  bring  my  Pictures,  men  may  feel  them  true : 
"  This  is  a  likeness,"  may  they  all  declare, 
"  And  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  know  not  wher« : " 


I  iaw  the  aprightly  wandereta  poar  along, 
I  aaw  and  joined  again  the  Joyoua  throng. 
Planting,  a«ain  I  traced  the  lofty  grove. 
And  Friendahip'a  feeliafi  triumph'd  over  Love.** 

Btbon.  CMdiik  ReeeUeetimt,) 

*  [The  eenaation  of  lonelineaa  felt  by  a  Mlow  of  a  ooUeee 
when  hit  lervant  left  him  for  the  nignt,  waa  very  fedingly 
deecHbed  to  Mr.  Gnbbe  by  the  late  Mr.  Lambert,  ooe  ofthe 
•enior  fellowa  of  Trinity  College,  Oambridge,  and  : 
ationg  imprendon  on  the  poet's  mind.] 
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For  I  should  mourn  the  mischief  I  had  done, 
If  as  the  likeness  all  would  fix  on  one. 

Man's  Vice  and  Crime  I  combat  as  I  can, 
Bat  to  his  God  and  conscience  leave  the  Man ; 
I  search  (a  Quixote !)  all  the  land  about, 
To  find  its  Giants  and  Enchanters  ont,-^ 
(The  Giant-Folly,  the  Enchanter-Vice, 
Whom  doubtless  I  shall  vanquish  in  a  trice  ;) — 
But  is  there  man  whom  I  would  ii\)ure  ? — No  I 
I  am  to  him  a  fellow,  not  a  foe, — 


19  [M  <  The  Borough'  contain!  a  description,  in  twenty^foor 
letters,  of  a  sea-port.  A  glance  at  the  contents  Is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  author  is  or  from  having  abjured  the  system 
of  delineating  in  vene  subjects  little  grateAil  to  poetnr.  No 
themes  surely  can  be  more  untunable  than  those  to  which  he 
has  here  attempered  his  lyre.  It  is  observable,  too,  that  they 
are  sought  in  a  class  of  society  yet  lower  than  that  which  he 
hm  hitherto  represented.  The  impurities  of  a  rural  hamlet 
were  sufficiently  repulsive ;— what  then  must  be  those  of  a 
maritime  borough?  This  gradual  sinking  in  the  scale  of 
realities  seems  to  us  a  direct  consequence  of  that  principle 
of  Mr.  Crabbe,  on  which  we  have  haxarded  some  strictures. 
*  The  Borough'  is  purely  the  creature  of  that  principle ;  the 
legitimate  successor  of  <  The  Vnisfe '  and  *  The  Piarish  Regis- 
ter.' Indeed,  if  the  dieeks  of  fancy  and  taste  be  removed 
fnm  poetry,  and  admission  be  giaated  to  images,  of  whatever 
description,  provided  they  have  the  passport  of  reality,  it  is 
not  easy  to  tell  at  what  p<nnt  the  line  of  exclusion  should  be 
drawn,  or  why  it  should  be  drawn  at  alL  No  image  of  de- 
pravity, so  long  as  It  answers  to  some  archetype  in  nature  or 


A  fellow-sinner,  who  must  rather  dread 
The  bolt,  than  hurl  it  at  another's  head. 


No  I  let  the  guiltless,  if  there  such  be  found. 
Launch    forth    the  spear,  and   deal   the   deadly 

wound. 
How  can  I  so  the  cause  of  Virtue  aid. 
Who  am  myself  attainted  and  afraid  ? 
Tet  as  I  can,  I  point  the  powers  of  rhyme. 
And,  sparing  criminals,  attack  the  crime.  *^ 


art,  oan  be  reAued  the  benefit  of  the  general  rule.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  former  poems  that  they  were 
restricted  to  a  narrow  range.  They  treated  of  a  narticular 
class  of  men  and  manners,  and  tnerefore  pxeduded  those 
representations  of  general  nature  which,  it  scarcely  needs  the 
authority  of  Johnson  to  oonvinee  us,  are  the  only 'things  that 
*  can  ideiMe  many  and  please  long.'  But,  with  respect  to  the 
present  poem,  tms  circumstance  prevails  to  a  much  greater 
degree.  In  the  inhabitants  of  a  sea-port  there  are  obviously 
but  f^w  generic  traces  of  nature  to  be  detected.  The  mixed 
character  of  their  porsolts,  and  their  amphibious  sort  of  life, 
throw  their  manners  and  customs  into  a  striking  cast  of  sin- 


ffularity,  and  make  them  almost  a  sepsrate  variety  of  the 
human  race.  Among  the  existing  modifications  of  society,  it 
may  be  questioned  if  there  be  one  which  is  more  distinctly 
specified,  we  miffht  say  individualised." — Oifvobd.  The 
reader  will  find  Mr.  Crabbe's  oam  answer  to  the  foregoing 
criticism,  in  the  prefiMe  to  the  **  Tales,"  In  a  subseqaent  page 
of  this  volume.] 
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OCCASIONAL   PIECES. 


THE  LADIES  OF  THE  LAKE, 

[WBTITEN  ON  VISITIIfO  NORMAIfSTON  Of  1785.'] 

Shaij.  1,  who  oft  have  woo'd  the  Muse 

For  gentle  Ladies*  sake, 
So  fair  a  theme  as  this  refuse — 

The  Ladies  of  the  Lake  ? 

Hail,  happy  pair  I  't  is  yours  to  share 

Life's  elegance  and  ease ; 
The  bliss  of  wealth  without  the  care, 

The  will  and  power  to  please, — 

To  please,  but  not  alone  our  eyes, 

Nor  yet  alone  our  mind ; 
.  Your  taste,  your  goodness,  charm  the  wise — 
Your  manners  all  mankind. 

The  pleasant  scenes  that  round  you  glow. 
Like  caskets  fraught  with  gold, 

Though  beauteous  in  themselves,  yet  owe 
Their  worth  to  what  they  hold. 

Trees  may  be  found,  and  lakes,  as  fair ; 

Fresh  lawns,  and  gardens  green : 
But  where  again  the  Sister-pair 

Who  animate  the  scene  ? 

Where  sense  of  that  superior  kind. 

Without  man's  haughty  air  ? 
And  where,  without  the  trifling  mind, 

The  softness  of  the  fair  ? 


1  [**  Noniumtton.  a  iweet  little  ▼nUnaarBecdes,  was  one  of 
the  early  reaoita  or  Mr.  Crabbe  and  Mbe  Elmy  in  the  days 
of  thefr  anxious  affection.  Here  four  or  Ave  spfnsten  of  in* 
dependent  fortune  liad  formed  a  sort  of  Protestant  nunnery, 
the  abbess  being  Miss  Blacknell,  who  afterwards  deserted  it 
to  become  the  wife  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Graves, 
a  ladv  of  distinguished  elegance  in  her  tastes  and  manners. 
Another  of  the  sisterhood  was  Miss  Waldron,  late  of  l^jn- 
worth -dear,  good-humoured,  hearty,  masculine  Miss  Wal- 
dron,  who  could  sing  a  jovial  song  like  a  foa-hunter,  and,  like 
him,  I  had  almost  said,  toss  a  glass :  and  yet  theie  was  such 
an  air  of  high  ton,  and  such  intellect  mingled  with  these 
nunners,  that  the  perfect  lady  was  not  veiled  for  a  moment** 
^L{fb  qf  Crabbe,  mti,  p.  41.  A  lady  of  rank,  in  Nor- 
folkjhas  lately  written  as  follows  to  the  Poet's  biographer : 
— ^  The  enjoyment  of  your  Memoir  was  much  incivased  by 
my  knowledge  of  several  of  the  parties  mentioned  in  it.  Miss 
Blaeknell  and  Miss  Waldron  were  the  aoquaintanre  of  my 
early  youth  :  a  visit  to  Normanston  was  alwaysa joyfbl  event ; 
and,  notwithsunding  the  masculine  deportment  of  Miss  Wal- 
dron, her  excellent  sense  and  good  nature  caused  her  to  be 


Folly,  with  wealth,  may  idly  raise 
Her  hopes  to  shine  like  you, 

And  humble  flattery  sound  her  praise. 
Till  she  believes  it  true ; 

But  wealth  no  more  can  give  that  grace 

To  souls  of  meaner  kind, 
Than  summer's  fiery  sun  can  chase 

Their  darkness  from  the  blind. 


But  drop,  you  '11  say,  the  useless  pen : 

Reluctant — I  obey. 
Yet  let  me  take  it  once  again, 

If  not  to  praise,  to  pray — 

That  you,  with  partial  grace,  may  deign 

This  poor  attempt  to  take, 
And  I  may  oft  behold  again 

The  Ladies  of  the  Lake. 


INFANCY— A  FRAGMENT.* 

Who  on  the  new-bom  light  can  back  return. 
And  the  first  efforts  of  the  soul  discern — 
Waked  by  some  sweet  maternal  smile,  no  more 
To  sleep  so  long  or  fondly  as  before  ? 


preflnrred,  bv  many  Judgee  of  character,  to  her 
and  grae^hl  companion.    I  have  in  my 


„  aeapyof 

very  appropriate  verMs  which  Mr.  Ckabbe  addressed  to  Miss 
B.  and  Miss  W.,  in  the  year  1785.** ] 

s  TMr.  Crabbe's  (kthet  possessed  a  small  sailing-boat,  in  wliieli 
he  delighted  to  navigate  the  river.  The  first  event  wbfeb  was 
deeply  impressed  on  the  Poet* s  memory  was  a  voyase  in  this 
vessel  A  party  of  amateur  sailors  was  formed— the  yacht 
dub  of  Aldborouffh— to  try  the  new  purchase;  a  Jovial  din- 
ner prepared  at  Orford,  and  a  merry  return  aatidpatod  at 
niffht ;  and  his  fond  mother  obtained  permission  for  Oeorgw 
to  be  one  of  the  company.  Soon  after  sunrise,  in  a  line  sum- 
mer morning,  they  were  seated  in  their  respective  vessels,  and 
started  in  gallant  trim,  taeking  and  mancsuvring  on  the 
bosom  of  the  flickering  water,  as  it  winds  gentlv  towards  its 
Junction  with  the  sea.  The  freshness  of  the  eaiiy  dawn,  the 
anticipation  of  amusements  at  an  unknown  place,  and  bo 
little  exultation  in  his  fkther's  crack  vessel,  ^  made  ft,"  be 
said,  **  a  morning  of  exquisite  delight."  Among  his  M8S.  are 
the  following  verses  on  this  early  incident. — LQ^,  ml^,  p.  4.] 
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No !  Memory  cannot  reach,  with  all  her  power, 
To  that  new  birth,  that  life-awakening  hour. 
No !  all  the  traces  of  her  first  employ 
Are  keen  perceptions  of  the  senscn*  joy, 
And  their  distaste — ^what  then  could  they  im- 
part?— 
That  figs  were  luscious,  and  that  rods  had  smart. 

But,  though  the  Memory  in  that  dubious  way 
Becalls  the  dawn  and  twilight  of  her  day, 
And  thus  encounters,  in  the  doubtfU  view. 
With  imperfection  and  distortion  too ; 
Can  she  not  tell  us,  as  she  looks  around. 
Of  good  and  evil,  which  the  most  abound  ? 

Alas !  and  what  is  earthly  good  ?  't  is  lent 
Evil  to  hide,  to  soften,  to  prevent. 
By  scenes  and  shows  that  cheat  the  wandering  eye. 
While  the  more  pompous  misery  passes  by ; 
Shifts  and  amusements  that  awhile  succeed. 
And  heads  are  tum*d,  that  bosoms  may  not  bleed : 
For  what  is  Pleasure,  that  we  toil  to  gain  ? 
'T  is  but  the  slow  or  rapid  flight  of  Pain. 
Set  Pleasure  by,  and  there  would  yet  remain. 
For  every  nerve  and  sense  the  sting  of  Pain : 
Set  Pain  aside,  and  fear  no  more  the  sting. 
And  whence  your  hopes  and  pleasures  can  ye 

bring? 
No  I  there  is  not  a  joy  beneath  the  skies. 
That  firom  no  grief  nor  trouble  shall  arise. 

Why  does  the  Lover  with  such  rapture  fly 
To  his  dear  mistress  ? — He  shall  show  us  why : — 
Because  her  absence  is  such  cause  of  grief, 
That  her  sweet  smile  alone  can  yield  relief. 
Why,  then,  that  smile  is  Pleasure: — ^True,  yet 

stiU 
'T  is  but  the  absence  of  the  former  ill : 
For,  married,  soon  at  will  he  comes  and  goes; 
Then  pleasures  die,  and  pains  become  repose. 
And  he  has  none  of  these,  and  therefore  none  of 

those. 

Tes !  looking  back  as  early  as  I  can, 
I  see  the  griefs  that  seize  their  subject  Man, 
That  in  the  weeping  Child  their  early  reign  began : 
Tes  I  though  Pain  softens,  and  is  absent  since. 
He  still  controls  me  like  my  lawful  prince. 
Joys  I  remember,  like  phosphoric  light. 
Or  squibs  and  crackers  on  a  gala  night. 
Joys  are  like  oil ;  if  thrown  upon  the  tide 
Of  flowing  life,  they  mix  not,  nor  subside : 
Griefs  are  like  waters  on  the  river  thrown, 
They  mix  entirely,  and  become  its  own. 
Of  all  the  good  that  grew  of  early  date, 
I  can  but  parts  and  incidents  relate : 
A  guest  aniving,  or  a  borrowed  day 
From  school,  or  schoolboy  triumph  at  some  play : 
And  these  from  Pain  may  be  deduced ;  for  these 
Removed  some  ill,  and  hence  their  power  to  please. 

But  it  was  misery  stung  me  in  the  day 
Death  of  an  infant  sister  made  a  prey ; 


*  [Mr.  Cnbbe's  earlv  religions  impressions  were  strongly 
influenced  by  those  of  his  mother,  who  wss  m  deeply  devoat 
Her  mildness,  humility,  patient  endurance  of  a£Bio- 


For  then  first  met  and  moved  my  early  fears, 
A  father's  terrors  and  a  mother's  tears. 
Though  greater  anguish  I  have  since  endured, — 
Some  heal'd  in  part,  some  never  to  be  cured  ; 
Yet  was  there  something  in  that  first-born  ill. 
So  new,  so  strange,  that  memory  feels  it  still ! 

That  my  first  grief:  but,  oh  1  in  after-years 
Were  other  deaths,  that  called  for  other  tears. 
No  I  that  I  cannot,  that  I  dare  not,  paint — 
That  patient  sufierer,  that  enduring  saint. 
Holy  and  lovely — ^but  all  words  are  faint.* 
But  here  I  dwell  not — let  me,  while  I  can. 
Go  to  the  Child,  and  loM  the  sufiering  Man. 

Sweet  was  the  morning's  breath,  the  inland  tide. 
And  our  boat  gliding,  where  alone  could  glide 
Small  craft— and  they  oft  touch'd  on  either  side. 
It  was  my  first-bom  joy.     I  heard  them  say, 
**  Let  the  child  go ;  he  will  ei\joy  the  day." 
For  children  ever  feel  delighted  when 
They  take  their  portion,  and  eigoy  with  men. 
Give  him  the  pastime  that  the  old  partake. 
And  he  will  quickly  top  and  taw  forsake. 

The  linnet  chirp'd  upon  the  furze  as  well. 
To  my  young  sense,  as  sings  the  nightingale. 
Without  was  paradise — because  within 
Was  a  keen  relish,  without  taint  of  sin, 

A  town  appear'd, — and  where  an  infant  went, 
Could  they  determine,  on  themselves  intent  ? 
I  lost  my  way,  and  my  companions  me. 
And  all,  their  comforts  and  tranquillity. 
Mid-day  it  was,  and,  as  the  sun  declined. 
The  good,  found  early,  I  no  more  could  find : 
The  men  drank  much,  to  whet  the  appetite ; 
And,  growing  heavy,  drank  to  make  Uiem  light ; 
Then  drank  to  relish  joy,  then  further  to  excite. 
Their  cheerfiilness  did  but  a  moment  last ; 
Something  fell  short,  or  something  overpast. 
The  lads  play'd  idly  with  the  helm  and  oar. 
And  nervous  women  would  be  set  on  shore. 
Till  '*  civil  dudgeon  "  grew,  and  peace  would  smile 
no  more. 

Now  on  the  colder  water  faintly  shone 
The  sloping  light — the  cheerful  day  was  gone  ; 
Frown'd  every  cloud,  and  from  the  gathered  frown 
The  thunder  burst,  and  rain  came  pattering  down. 
My  torpid  senses  now  my  fears  obey'd. 
When  die  fierce  lightning  on  the  eye-baUs  play'd. 
Now,  all  the  freshness  of  the  morning  fled. 
My  spirits  burden'd,  and  my  heart  was  dead ; 
The  female  servants  shoVd  a  child  their  fear. 
And  men,  fUll  wearied,  wanted  strength  to  cheer ; 
And  when,  at  length,  the  dreaded  storm  went 

past, 
And  there  was  peace  and  quietness  at  last, 
'T  was  not  the  morning's  quiet — it  was  not 
Pleasure  revived,  but  Misery  forgot : 
It  was  not  Joy  that  now  commenced  her  reign, 
But  mere  relief  from  wretchedness  and  Pain. 


tions  and  suflTeringf,  meek  habits,  and  devout  spirit,  strongly 
recommended  her  example  to  her  son. — Life,  aniit  pp. 
29,  30.] 
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So  many  a  day,  in  life's  advance,  I  knew ; 
So  they  commenced,  and  so  they  ended  too. 
AH  Promise  they— «ll  Joy  as  they  hegan  ! 
But  Joy  grow  less,  and  yanish'd  as  they  ran  ! 
Errors  and  evils  came  in  many  a  form, — 
The  mind's  delusion,  and  the  pasaions'  storm. 

The  promised  joy,  that  like  this  morning  rose, 
Broke  on  my  view,  then  clouded  at  its  dose ; 
E'en  Love  himself,  that  promiser  of  bliss. 
Made  his  best  days  of  pleasure  end  like  this : 
He  mix'd  his  bitters  in  the  cup  of  joy, 
Nor  gave  a  bliss  uninjured  by  alloy. 


THE  MAGNET. 

Why  force  the  backward  heart  on  love, 
That  of  itself  the  flame  might  feel  ? 

When  you  the  Magnet's  power  would  prove, 
Say,  would  you  strike  it  on  the  Steel  ? 

From  common  flints  you  may  by  force 
Excite  some  transient  sparks  of  fire ; 

And  so,  in  natures  rude  and  coarse, 
Compulsion  may  provoke  desire. 

But  when,  approaching  by  degrees, 
The  Magnet  to  the  Steel  draws  nigh, 

At  once  they  feel,  each  other  seize, 
And  rest  in  mutual  sympathy. 

So  must  the  Lover  find  his  way 
To  move  the  heart  he  hopes  to  win — 

Must  not  in  distant  forms  delay — 
Must  not  in  rude  assaults  begin. 

For  such  attractive  power  has  Love, 
We  justly  each  extreme  may  fear : 

'T  is  lost  when  we  too  distant  prove, 
And  when  we  rashly  press  too  near. 


STORM  AND  CALM. 

[fBOM  the  album  of  TBE  DUCBE88  OF  BUTLAMD.] 

At  sea  when  threatening  tempests  rise. 
When  angry  winds  the  waves  deform, 

The  seaman  lifts  to  Heaven  his  eyes, 
And  d^recates  the  dreaded  storm. 

**  Ye  furious  powers,  no  more  contend ; 

"  Ye  winds  and  seas,  your  confiict  end ; 

**  And  on  the  mild  subsiding  deep, 

"  Let  Fear  repose  and  Terror  sleep !" 

At  length  the  waves  are  hush'd  in  peace, 
O'er  flying  clouds  the  sun  prevails ; 

The  weary  winds  their  efforts  cease. 
And  fill  no  more  the  flagging  sails ; 

Fix'd  to  the  deep  the  vessel  rides 

Obedient  to  the  changing  tides ; 

No  hehn  she  feels,  no  course  she  keeps. 

But  on  the  liquid  marble  sleeps. 


Sick  of  a  Calm  the  sailor  lies. 

And  views  the  still,  reflecting  seas ; 

Or,  whistling  to  the  burning  sides, 

He  hopes  to  wake  the  slumbering  breeze : 

The  silent  noon,  the  solemn  night. 

The  same  dull  round  of  thoughts  excite, 

Till,  tired  of  the  revolving  train. 

He  wishes  for  the  Storm  again. 

Thus,  when  I  felt  the  force  of  Love, 

When  all  the  passion  filFd  my  breast, — 
When,  trembling,  with  the  storm  I  strove. 
And  pra/d,  but  vainly  pray'd,  for  rest ; 
'T  was  tempest  all,  a  dreadful  strife 
For  ease,  for  joy,  for  more  than  life : 
'T  was  every  hour  to  groan  and  dgh 
In  grief,  in  fear,  in  jealousy. 

I  suffer'd  much,  but  found  at  length 
Composure  in  my  wounded  heart ; 
The  mind  attain'd  its  former  strength. 

And  bade  the  lingering  hopes  depart : 
Then  Beauty  smiled,  and  I  was  gay, 
I  vieVd  her  as  the  cheerful  day ; 
And  if  she  frown' d,  the  clouded  sky 
Had  greater  terrors  for  mine  eye. 

I  slept,  1  waked,  and  mom  and  eve. 

The  noon,  the  night,  appear'd  the  same ; 
No  thought  arose  the  soul  to  grieve. 

To  me  no  thought  of  pleasure  came ; 
Doom'd  the  dull  oomforte  to  receive 
Of  wearied  passions  still  and  tame. 
'*  Alas !"  I  cried,  when  years  had  flown — 
"  Must  no  awakening  joy  be  known  ? 
'*  Must  never  Hope's  inspiring  breeie 
"  Sweep  off  this  dull  and  torpid  ease — 
"  Must  never  Love's  all-cheering  ray 
"  Upon  the  firozen  fancy  play — 
*^  Unless  they  seise  the  passive  sobI, 
**  And  with  resistless  power  control  ? 
'*  Then  let  me  all  their  force  sustain, 
**  And  bring  me  back  the  Storm  again." 


SATIRE. 


I  LOVE  not  the  satirio  Mow : 
No  man  on  earth  would  I  abuse ; 
Nor  with  empoison'd  verses  grieve 
The  most  offending  son  of  Eve. 
Leave  him  to  law,  if  he  have  done 
What  injures  any  other  son : 
It  hardens  man  to  see  his  name 
Exposed  to  public  mirth  or  shame ; 
And  rouses,  as  it  spoils  his  rest, 
The  baser  passions  of  his  breast. 

Attack  a  book — attack  a  song — 
You  will  not  do  essential  wrong ; 
You  may  their  blemishes  expose, 
And  yet  not  be  the  writer's  foes. 
But  when  the  man  you  thus  attack, 

And  him  expose  with  critic  art. 
You  put  a  creature  to  the  rack — 

You  wring,  you  agonise,  his  heart. 
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No  farther  honest  Satire  can 

In  all  her  enmity  proceed. 
Than  jMMsing  by  the  wicked  Man, 

To  execrate  Uie  wicked  Deed. 

If  so  much  virtue  yet  remain 

That  he  would  feel  the  sting  and  pain. 

That  virtue  is  a  reason  why 

The  Muse  her  sting  should  not  i^pply : 

If  no  such  Virtue  yet  survive, 

What  is  your  angry  Satire  worth, 
But  to  arouse  the  sleeping  hive, 

And  send  the  raging  Passions  forUi, 
In  bold,  vindictive,  angry  flight, 
To  sting  wherever  they  alight  ? 


BELVOIR  CASTLE. 
[warrTEN  at  the  bequest  op  the  duchess 

DOWAGER  OP  RUTLAND,  AND  INSCRIBED 
IN  HER  ALBUM,  1812.] 

When  native  Britons  British  lands  possessed, 
Their  glory  freedom — and  their  blessing  rest — 
A  powerful  chief  this  lofty  Seat  survey*d. 
And  here  his  mansion's  strong  foundation  laid : 
In  his  own  ground  the  massy  stone  he  sought. 
From  his  own  woods  the  rugged  timbers  brought ; 
Rudeness  and  greatness  in  his  work  combined, — 
An  humble  taste  with  an  aspiring  mind. 
His  herds  the  vale,  his  flocks  the  hills,  overspread ; 
Warriors  and  vassals  at  his  table  fed ; 
Sons,  kindred,  servants,  waited  on  his  will. 
And  hailed  his  mansion  on  the  mighty  hill. 

In  a  new  age  a  Saxon  Lord  appearvd, 
And  on  the  lofty  base  his  dwelling  rear'd  : 
Then  first  the  grand  but  threatening  form  was 

known,  ' 
And  to  the  sulject-vale  a  Castle  shown. 
Where  strength  alone  appeared, — the  gloomy  wall 
Enclosed  the  dark  recess,  the  frowning  hall ; 
In  chilling  rooms  the  sullen  fagot  gleam'd ; 
On  the  rude  board  the  common  banquet  steam*d ; 
Astonish'd  peasants  fear'd  the  dreadful  skill 
That  placed  such  wonders  on  their  fSetvourite  hill : 
The  soldier  praised  it  as  he  march'd  around. 
And  the  dark  building  o'er  the  valley  frown'd. 

A  Norman  Baron,  in  succeeding  times, 
Here,  while  the  minstrel  sang  heroic  rhymes. 
In  feudal  pomp  appear'd.    It  was  his  praise 
A  loftier  dome  with  happier  skill  to  raise  ; 
His  halls,  still  gloomy,  yet  with  grandeur  rose ; 
Here  friends  were  feasted, — here  confined  were 

foes. 
In  distant  chamb^s,  with  her  f^ale  train. 
Dwelt  the  &ir  partner  of  his  awful  reign : 
Curb'd  by  no  laws,  his  vassal-tribe  he  sway'd, — 
The  Lord  commanded,  and  the  slave  obey'd : 
No  Boft'ning  arts  in  those  fierce  times  were  found. 
But  rival  Barons  spread  their  terrors  round ; 
Each  in  the  fortress  of  his  power,  secure. 
Of  foes  was  fearless,  and  of  soldiers  sure ; 


Aud  here  the  chieftain,  for  his  prowess  praised. 
Long  held  the  Castle  that  his  might  had  raised. 

Came    gentler    times:— the    Barons  ceased   to 
strive 
With  kingly  power,  yet  felt  their  pomp  survive ; 
Impelled  by  softening  arts,  by  honour  charm 'd. 
Fair  ladies  studied  and  brave  heroes  arm'd. 
The  Lord  of  Belvoir  then  his  Castle  viewM, 
Strong  without  form,  and  dignified  but  rude ; 
The  dark  long  passage,  and  the  chambers  small, 
Recess  and  secret  hold,  he  banish'd  all, 
Took  the  rude  gloom  and  terror  from  the  place. 
And  bade  it  shine  with  majesty  and  grace. 

Then  arras  first  o'er  rugged  walls  appear'd. 
Bright  lamps  at  eve  the  vast  apartment  cheer'd : 
In  each  superior  room  were  polish' d  floors, 
Tall  ponderous  beds,  and  vast  cathedral  doors : 
All  was  improved  within,  and  then  below 
Fruits  of  the  hardier  climes  were  taught  to  grow ; 
The  silver  flagon  on  the  table  stood. 
And  to  the  vassal  left  the  horn  and  wood. 
DressVl  in  his  liveries,  of  his  honours  vain, 
Came  at  the  Baron's  call  a  menial  train ; 
Proud  of  their  arms,  his  strength  and  their  delight ; 
Loud  in  the  feast,  and  fearless  in  the  fight. 

Then  every  eye  the  stately  fabric  drew 
To  every  part;  for  all  were  fair  to  view : 
The  powerful  chief  the  fiir-famed  work  descried. 
And  heard  the  public  voice  that  waked  his  pride. 
Pleased  he  began — "  About,  above,  below, 
**  What  more  can  wealth   command,   or  science 

show? 
"  Here  taste  and  g^ndeur  join  with  massy  strength ; 
"  Slow  comes  perfection,  but  it  comes  at  length. 
**  Still  must  1  grieve :  these  halls  and  towers  sub- 
lime, 
'<  Like  vulgar  domes,  must  feel  the  force  of  time ; 
"  And,  when  decay'd,  can  future  days  repair 
*'   What  I  in  these  have  made  so  strong  and  fhir  ? 
"  My  future  heirs  shall  want  of  power  deplore, 
**  When  Time  destroys  what  Time  can  not  restore." 

Sad  in  his'glory,  serious  in  his  pride, 
At  once  the  chief  exulted  and  he  sigh'd  ; 
Breaming  he  sigh'd,  and  still  in  sleep  profound, 
His  thoughts  were  fix'd  within  the  favourite  bound ; 
When  lo !  another  Castle  rose  in  view. 
That  in  an  instant  all  his  pride  o'erthrew. 
In  that  he  saw  what  massy  strength  bestows, 
And  what  from  grace  and  lighter  beauty  flows. 
Yet  all  harmonious ;  what  was  light  and  free, 
Robb'd  not  the  weightier  parts  of  dignity — 
Nor  what  was  ponderous  hid  the  work  of  grace. 
But  all  were  just,  and  all  in  proper  place : 
Terrace  on  terrace  rose,  and  there  was  seen 
Adom'd  with  flowery  knolls  the  sloping  green. 
Bounded  by  balmy  shrubs  from  climes  unknown. 
And  all  the  nobler  trees  that  grace  our  own. 

Above,  he  saw  a  giant-tower  ascend. 
That  seem'd  the  neighbouring  beauty  to  defend 
Of  some  light  graceful  dome, — "  And  this,"  he 

cried, 
"  Awakes  my  pleasure,  though  it  wounds  my  pride." 
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He  saw  apartments  where  appear'd  to  rise 

"What  seemed  as  men,  and  fix'd  on  him  their  eyes — 

Pictures  that  spoke ;  and  there  were  mirrors  tall, 

Doubling  each  wonder  by  reflecting  all. 

He  saw  tiie  genial  board,  the  massy  plate, 

Grace  unaffected,  unencumber'd  state  ; 

And  something  reach*d  him  of  the  social  arts, 

That  soften  manners,  and  that  conquer  hearts. 

Wrapt  in  amazement,  as  he  gazed  he  saw 
A  form  of  heav'nly  kind,  and  TwVd  in  awe  : 
The  spirit  view'd  him  with  benignant  grace. 
And  styled  himself  the  Genius  of  the  Place. 
"•  Gaze,  and  be  glad  I "  he  cried,  "  for  this,  indeed, 
'*  Is  the  fair  Seat  that  shall  to  thine  succeed, 
'^  When  these  famed  kingdoms  shall  as  sisters  be, 
"  And    one    great  sovereign  rule  the  powerful 

three: 
"  Then  you  rich  Vale,  far  stretching  to  the  west, 
**  Beyond  thy  bound,  shall  be  by  one  i>ossess'd : 
**  Then  shall  true  grace  and  dignity  accord — 
**  With  splendour,  ease — ^the  Castle  with  its  Lord." 

The  Baron  waked, — "  It  was,"  he  cried,  "  a  view 
"  Lively  as  truth,  and  I  wiU  think  it  true  : 
"  Some  gentle  spirit  to  my  mind  has  brought 
"  Forms  of  fair  works  to  be  hereafter  wrought ; 
"  But  yet  of  mine  a  part  will  then  remain, 
"  Nor  will  that  Lord  its  humbler  worth  disdain ; 
'<  Miz'd  with  his  mightier  pile  shall  mine  be  found, 
"  By  him  protected,  and  with  his  renown'd ; 
'*  He  who  its  full  destruction  could  command, 
"  A  part  shall  save  from  the  destroying  hand, 
"  And  say,  *  It  long  has  stood, — still  honoured  let 
it  stand.' " 


LINES  IN  LAUKA'S  ALBUM. 

[TheM  line*  were  written  at  the  desire  of  a  yoang  lady, 
who  reqnetted  tome  veraea  on  a  cameo  in  her  poaaeatdon.] 

See  with  what  ease  the  child-like  god 

Assumes  his  reins,  and  shakes  his  rod ; 

How  gaily,  like  a  smiling  boy, 

He  seems  his  triumphs  to  enjoy, 

And  looks  as  innocently  mild 

As  if  he  were  indeed  a  child  I 

But  in  that  meekness  who  shall  tell 

What  vengeance  sleeps,  what  terrors  dwell? 

By  him  are  tamed  the  fierce ; — ^the  bold 
And  haughty  are  by  him  controlled ; 
The  hero  of  th'  ensanguined  field 
Finds  there  b  neither  sword  nor  shield 
Availing  here.     Amid  his  books 
The  student  thinks  how  Laura  looks ; 
The  miser's  self,  with  heart  of  lead, 
With  all  the  nobler  feelings  fled, 
Has  thrown  his  darling  treasures  by, 
And  sigh*d  for  something  worth  a  sigh. 

Love  over  gentle  natures  reigns 
A  gentle  master;  yet  his  pains 
Are  felt  by  them,  are  felt  by  all. 
The  bitter  sweet,  the  honied  gall, 


Soft  pleasing  tears,  heart-soothing  sight, 
Sweet  pain,  and  joys  that  agonise. 
Against  a  power  like  this,  what  arts. 
What  virtues,  can  secure  our  hearts  ? 
In  vain  are  both — ^The  good,  the  wise, 
Have  tender  thoughts  and  wandering  eyes : 
And  then,  to  banish  Virtue's  fear. 
Like  Virtue's  self  will  Love  appear ; 
Bid  every  anxious  feeling  cease. 
And  all  be  confidence  and  peace. 

He  such  insidious  method  takes. 
He  seems  to  heal  the  wound  he  makes, 
Till,  master  of  the  human  breast, 
He  shows  himself  the  foe  of  rest, 
Pours  in  his  doubts,  his  dread,  his  pcdns. 
And  now  a  very  tyrant  reigns. 

If^  then,  his  power  we  cannot  shun. 
And  must  endure — what  can  be  done  ? 
To  whom,  thus  bound,  can  we  apply  ? — 
To  Prudence,  as  our  best  ally : 
For  she,  like  Pallas,  for  the  fight 
Can  arm  our  eye  with  clearer  sight ; 
Can  teach  the  happy  art  that  gains 
A  captive  who  will  grace  our  chains ; 
And,  as  we  must  the  dart  endure, 
To  bear  the  wound  we  cannot  cure. 


LINES  WKITTEN  AT  WAKWICK. 

**  You  thmt  in  warlike  atoriea  take  delight,"  &c. 

Hau.  !  centre-county  of  our  land,  and  known 
For  matchless  worth  and  valour  ail  thine  own — 
Warwick !  renown'd  for  him  who  best  could  write, 
Shakspeare  the  Bard,  and  him]^so  fierce  in  fight, 
Guy,  thy  brave  Earl,  who  made  whole  armies  fly, 
And  giants  fall—- Who  has  not  heard  of  Guy  ? 

Him  sent  his  Lady,  matchless  in  her  charms, 
To  gain  immortal  glory  by  his  arms, 
Felice  the  &ir,  who,  as  her  bard  maintain'd. 
The  prize  of  beauty  over  Venus  gain'd ; 
For  she,  the  goddess,  had  some  trivial  blot 
That  marr'd  some  beauty,  which  our  nymph  had 

not; 
But  this  apart,  for  in  a  fav'rite  theme 
Poets  and  lovers  are  allow'd  to  dream — 
Still  we  believe  the  lady  and  her  knight 
Were  matchless  both :  He  in  the  glorious  fight, 
She  in  the  bower  by  day,  and  festive  hall  by  night. 

Urged  by  his  love,  th*  adventurous  Guy  proceeds, 
And  Europe  wonders  at  his  warlike  deeds ; 
Whatever  prince  his  potent  arm  sustains, 
However  weak,  the  certain  conquest  gains ; 
On  every  side  the  routed  legions  fly. 
Numbers  are  nothing  in  the  sight  of  Guy : 
To  him  the  ii\jured  made  their  sufferings  known. 
And  he  relieved  all  sorrows,  but  his  own : 
Ladies  who  owed  their  f^edom  to  his  might 
Were  grieved  to  find  his  heart  another's  right : 
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The  brood  of  giants,  famous  in  those  times, 
Fell  by  his  arm,  and  perish'd  for  their  crimes. 
Colbrand  the  strong,  who  by  the  Dane  was  brought, 
When  he  the  erown  of  good  Athelstan  sought. 
Fell  by  the  prowess  of  our  champion  brave. 
And  his  huge  body  found  an  English  grave. 

Bat  what  to  Guy  were  men,  or  great  or  small, 
Or  one  or  many  ?---he  despateh'd  them  all; 
A  huge  dun  Ck>w,  the  dread  of  all  around, 
A  master-spirit  in  our  hero  found : 
'T  was  desolation  all'about  her  den — 
Her  sport  was  murder,  and  her  meals  were  men. 
At  Dunmore  Heath  the  monster  he  assail'd. 
And  o*er  the  fiercest  of  his  foes  prevail'd. 

Nor  fear'd  he  lions  more  than  lions  fear 
Poor  trembling  shepherds,  or  the  sheep  they  shear : 
A  fiery  dragon,  whether  green  or  red 
The  story  tells  not,  by  his  valour  bled ; 
What  more  I  know  not,  but  by  these  't  is  plain 
That  Guy  of  Warwick  never  fought  in  vain. 

When  much  of  life  in  martial  deeds  was  spent, 
His  sovereign  lady  found  her  heart  relent. 
And  gave  her  hand.    Then,  all  was  joy  around, 
And  valiant  Guy  with  love  and  glory  crown'd ; 
Then  Warwick  Castle  wide  its  gate  display'd. 
And  peace  and  pleasure  this  their  dwelling  made. 

Alas !  not  long — a  hero  knows  not  rest  *, 
A  new  sensation  fill'd  his  anxious  breast. 
His  fimcy  brought  before  his  eyes  a  train 
Of  pensive  shades,  the  ghosts  of  mortals  slain ; 
His  dreams  presented  what  his  sword  had  done ; 
He  saw  the  blood  from  wounded  soldiers  run. 
And  dying  men,  with  every  ghastly  wound, 
Breathed  forth  their  souls  upon    the    sanguine 
ground. 

Alarm'd  at  this,  he  dared  no  longer  stay, 
But  left  his  bride,  and  as  a  pilgrim  gray. 
With  staff  and  beads,  went  forth  to  weep  and  fkst 

and  pray. 
In  vain  his  Felice  sigh'd— nay,  smiled  in  vain ; 
With  all  he  loved  he  dare  not  long  remain. 
But  roved  he  knew  not  where,  nor  said  **  I  come 

again." 

The  widowM  countess  pass'd  her  years  in  grief, 
But  sought  in  alms  and  holy  deeds  relief; 
And  many  a  pilgrim  ask'd,  with  many  a  sigh, 
To  give  her  tidings  of  the  wandering  Guy. 

Perverse  and  cruel !  could  it  conscience  ease, 
A  wife  so  lovely  and  so  fond  to  tease  ? 
Or  could  he  not  with  her  a  saint  become. 
And,  like  a  quiet  man,  repent  at  home  ? 


How  different  those  who  now  this  seat  possess  I 
No  idle  dreams  disturb  their  happiness : 
The  Lord  who  now  presides  o'er  Warwick's  towers. 
To  nobler  purpose  dedicates  his  powers : 
No  deeds  of  horror  fill  his  soul  with  fear. 
Nor  conscience  drives  him  from  a  home  so  dear : 
The  lovely  Felice  of  the  present  day 
Dreads  not  her  Lord  should  from  her  presence 
stray; 


He  feels  the  charm  that  binds  him  to  a  seat 
Where  love  and  honour,  joy  and  duty,  meet. 

But  forty  days  could  Guy  his  fUr  afford ; 
Not  forty  years  would  weary  Warwick's  lord : 
He  better  knows  how  charms  like  hers  control 
All  vagrant  thoughts,  and  fill  with  her  the  soul; 
He  better  knows  that  not  on  mortal  strife. 
Or  deeds  of  blood,  depend  the  bliss  of  life ; 
But  on  the  ties  that  first  the  heart  enchain. 
And  every  grace  that  bids  the  charm  remain : 
Time  will,  we  know,  to  beauty  work  despite, 
And  youthful  bloom  will  take  with  him  its  flight ; 
But  Love  shall  still  subsist,  and,  undecay'd. 
Feel  not  one  change  of  all  that  Time  has  made. 


ON  A  DRAWING  OF  THE  ELM  TREE 

UVDBB    WHICH    TBB    DUKB    OP    WELUHOTON    STOOD 

SBVEBAIi  TUnSS  DUBIlfa  THB  BATn«B  OF 

WATBRIXH). 

Is  there  one  heart  that  beats  on  English  ground. 
One  grateful  spirit  in  the  kingdoms  round ; 
One  who  had  traced  the  progress  of  the  foe. 
And  does  not  hail  the  field  of  Waterloo  ? 
Who  o'er  that  field,  if  but  in  thought,  has  gone. 
Without  a  grateful  wish  for  Wellington? 

Within  that  field  of  glory  rose  a  Tree 
(Which  a  fair  hand  has  given  us  here  to  see), 
A  noble  tree,  that,  pierced  by  many  a  ball. 
Fell  not—decreed  in  time  of  peace  to  fUl : 
Nor  shall  it  die  unsung ;  for  there  shall  be 
In  many  a  noble  verse  the  praise  of  thee. 
With  that  heroic  chief— renown'd  and  glorious 
tree  I — 

Men  shall  divide  thee,  and  thy  smallest  part 
Shall  be  to  warm  and  stir  the  English  heart ; 
Form'd  into  shapes  as  fancy  may  design. 
In  all,  fair  fisme  and  honour  shall  be  thine. 
The  noblest  ladies  in  the  Und  with  joy 
Shall  own  thy  value  in  the  sUghtest  toy ; 
Preserved  through  life,  it  shall  a  treasure  prove, 
And  left  to  friends,  a  legacy  of  love. 

And  thou,  fair  semblance  of  that  tree  sublime, 
Shalt  a  memorial  be  to  distant  time ; 
Shalt  wake  a  gratefW  sense  in  every  heart, 
And  noble  thoughts  to  opening  minds  impart ; 
Who  shall  hereafter  learn  what  deeds  were  done. 
What  nations  fireed  by  Heaven  and  WeHin^n. 

Heroic  tree  we  surely  this  may  call- 
Wounded  it  fell,  and  numbers  moum'd  its  fall ; 
It  fell  for  many  here,  but  there  it  stood  for  all. 
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ON  RECEIVING  FROM  A  LADY  A 
PRESENT  OF  A  RING. 

A  RING  to  me  Cecilia  sends — 

And  what  to  show  ?— that  we  are  friends ; 

That  she  with  favour  reads  my  lays, 

And  sends  a  token  of  her  praise ; 

Such  as  the  nun,  with  heart  of  snow, 

Might  on  her  confessor  bestow ; 

Or  which  some  fayouritc  njrmph  would  pay, 

Upon  her  grandsire's  natal  day. 

And  to  his  trembling  hand  impart 

The  offering  of  a  feeling  heart. 

And  what  shall  I  return  the  fair 
And  flattering  nymph  ?  —A  verse  ?— a  prayer  ? 
For  were  a  Ring  my  present  too, 
I  see  the  smile  that  must  ensue ; — 
The  smile  that  pleases  though  it  stings, 
And  says — ^**  No  more  of  giving  rings : 
Remember,  thirty  years  are  gone. 
Old  friend !  since  you  presented  one ! 

Well !  one  there  is,  or  one  shall  be. 
To  give  a  ring  instead  of  me ; 
And  with  it  sacred  vows  for  life 
To  love  the  fair — the  angtel-wife ; 
In  that  one  act  may  every  grace. 
And  every  blessing  have  their  place— 
And  give  to  future  hours  the  bliss, 
The  charm  of  life,  derived  from  this ; 
And  when  even  love  no  more  supplies — 

When  weary  nature  sinks  to  rest ; — 
May  brighter,  steadier  light  arise. 

And  make  the  parting  moment  blest ! 


TO  A  LADY,  WITH  SOME  POETICAL 
EXTRACTS. 

Say,  shall  thine  eye,  and  with  the  eye  the  mind. 
Dwell  on  a  work  for  thee  alone  design'd  ? 
Traced  by  my  hand,  selected  by  my  heart, 
Will  it  not  pleasure  to  a  friend  impart ; 
And  her  dear  smile  an  ample  payment  prove 
For  this  light  labour  of  aspiring  love  ? 

Read,  but  with  partial  mind,    the  themes  I 
ohoose: 
A  friend  transcribes,  and  let  a  friend  peruse  : 
This  shall  a  charm  to  every  verse  impart. 
And  tke  cold  line  shall  reach  the  willing  heart : 
For  willing  hearts  the  tamest  song  approve. 
All  read  irith  pleasure  when  they  read  with  love. 

There  are  no  passions  to  the  Muse  unknown, — 
Fear,  sorrow,  hope,  joy,  pity,  are  her  own  : 
She  gives  to  each  the  strength,  the  tone,  the  power. 
By  varying  moods  to  suit  the  varying  hour ; 
She  plays  with  each,  and  veils  in  changing  robes 
The  grief  she  pities  and  the  love  she  probes. 


'T  is  hers  for  woe  the  sullen  smile  to  feign. 
And  Laughter  lend  to  Envy's  rankling  pain  ; 
Soft  Pity's  look  to  Scorn,  mild  Friendshlp't  to 

Disdain  ; 
Joy  inexpressive  with  her  tear  she  veils. 
And  weeps  her  transport,  where  expression  fafls. 


TO  A  LADY  ON  LEAVING  HER  AT 
SIDMOUTH. 

Yes!  I  must  go— it  is  a  part 

That  cruel  Fortune  has  assign'd  me, — 
Must  go,  and  leave,  with  aching  heart. 

What  most  that  heart  adores,  behind  me. 

Still  I  shall  see  thee  on  the  sand 
Till  o'er  the  space  the  water  rises. 

Still  shall  in  thought  behind  thee  stand, 
And  watch  the  look  affection  prises. 

But  ah !  what  youth  attends  thy  side. 
With  eyes  that  speak  his  soul's  devotion — 

To  thee  as  constant  as  the  tide 
That  gives  the  restless  wave  its  motion  ? 

Still  in  thy  train  must  he  appear, 
For  ever  gaxing,  smiling,  talking? 

Ah  !  would  that  he  were  sighing  here, 
And  I  were  there  beside  thee  walking ! 

Wilt  thou  to  him  that  arm  resign. 
Who  is  to  that  dear  heart  a  stranger. 

And  with  those  matchless  looks  of  thine 
The  peace  of  this  poor  youth  endanger? 

Away  this  fear  that  fancy  makes 

When  night  and  death's  dull  image  hide  thee ; 
In  sleep,  to  thee  my  mind  awakes ; 

Awake,  it  sleeps  to  all  beside  thee. 

Who  could  in  absence  bear  the  pain 
Of  all  this  fierce  and  jealous  feeling. 

But  for  the  hope  to  meet  again, 
And  see  those  smiles  all  sorrow  healing? 

Then  shall  we  meet,  and,  heart  to  heart. 
Lament  that  &te  such  friends  should  sever. 

And  I  shall  say—"  We  must  not  part ;'» 
And  thou  wilt  answer—"  Never,  never  J " 


TO  SARAH,  COUNTESS  OF  JERSEY,  ON 
HER  BIRTHDAY. 

Or  all  the  subjects  poetry  commands, 

Praise  is  the  hardest  nicely  to  bestow ; 
'T  is  like  the  streams  in  AfHc's  burning  sands, 

Exhausted  now,  and  now  they  overflow. 
As  heaping  fuel  on  a  kindling  fire. 

So  deals  a  thoughtless  poet  with  his  praise ; 
For  when  he  would  the  chcerfVil  warmth  inspire, 

He  chokes  the  very  thing  he  hopes  to  raise. 
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How  shall  I,  then,  the  happy  medium  hit, 

And  give  the  jast  proportion  to  my  song  ? 
How  speak  of  beauty,  elegance,  and  wit. 

Yet  fear  at  once  t'  offend  thee  and  to  wrong  ? 
Sore  to  offend,  if  far  the  Muse  should  soar. 

And  sure  to  wrong  thee  if  her  strength  I  spare ; 
Still,  in  my  doubts,  this  comfort  I  explore — 

That  all  confess  what  I  must  not  declare. 

Yet,  on  this  day,  in  every  passing  year. 

Poets  the  tribute  of  their  praise  may  bring ; 
Nor  should  thy  virtues  then  be  so  severe 

As  to  forbid  us  of  thy  worth  to  sing. 
Still  I  forbear :  for  why  should  I  portray 

Those  looks  that  seiie — that  mind  that  wins  the 
heart?— 
Since  all  the  world,  on  this  propitious  day, 

Will  tell  how  lovely  and  how  good  thou  art. 


TO  A  LADY  WHO  DESIRED  SOME  VERSES 
AT  PARTING. 

Oh  I  do  not  ask  the  Muse  to  show 
Or  how  we  met,  or  how  we  part : 

The  bliss,  the  pain,  too  well  I  know. 
That  sebte  in  turn  this  fidthful  heart. 


That  meeting — it  was  tumult  all — 
The  eye  was  pleased,  the  soul  was  glad ; 

But  thus  to  memory  I  recall. 
And  feel  the  parting  doubly  sad. 

Yes,  it  was  pleasant  so  to  meet 

For  us,  who  fear'd  to  meet  no  more, 
When  every  passing  hour  was  sweet — 

Sweeter,  we  thought,  than  all  before. 
When  eye  from  eye  new  meanings  steal, 

When  hearts  approach,  and  thoughts  unite- 
Then  is  indeed  the  time  to  feel. 

But,  Laura !  not  a  time  to  write. 

And  when  at  length  compell'd  to  part. 

When  fear  is  strong,  and  fancy  weak, 
When  in  some  distant  good  the  heart 

For  present  ease  is  forced  to  seek, — 
When  hurried  spirits  fall  and  rise. 

As  on  the  changing  views  we  dwell, 
How  vainly  then  the  sufferer  tries 

In  studied  verse  his  pains  to  tell  I 

Time  brings,  indeed,  his  slow  relief. 

In  whom  the  passions  live  and  die ; 
He  gives  the  bright*ning  smile  to  grief, 

And  his  the  soft  consoling  sigh  : 
Till  then,  we  vainly  wish  the  power 

To  paint  the  grief  or  use  the  pen : 
But  distant  far  that  quiet  hour ; 

And  I  must  feel  and  grieve  till  then. 
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I. 
Ain>  is  thy  soul  so  wrapt  in  deep? 

VI. 

That  female  fiend !— Why  is  she  there  ? 

Thy  senses,  thy  affections,  fled? 

Alas  I  I  know  her. — Oh,  begone  I 

No  play  of  fancy  thine,  to  keep 

Why  is  that  tainted  bosom  bare. 

ObUvion  from  that  grave,  thy  bed  ? 

Why  fix'd  on  me  that  eye  of  stone  ? 

Then  art  thon  but  the  breathii^  dead 

Why  have  they  left  us  thus  alone  ? 

I  envy,  but  I  pity  too  : 

I  saw  the  deed— why  then  appear  ? 

The  bravest  may  my  terrors  dread, 

Thou  art  not  form'd  of  blood  and  bone  ! 

The  happiest  fidn  my  joys  pursue. 

Come  not,  dread  being,  come  not  near  ! 

n. 
Soon  as  the  real  World  I  lose, 

vn. 
So  I  all  is  quiet,  oafan,  serene ; 

Quick  Fancy  takes  her  wonted  way. 

I  walk  a  noble  mansion  ronnd-^ 

Or  Baxter's  sprites  my  soul  abuse — 

From  room  to  room,  from  scene  to  scene, 

For  how  it  is  I  cannot  say. 

I  breathless  pass,  in  gloom  profound : 

Nor  to  what  powers  a  passive  prey. 

No  human  shape,  no  mortal  sound — 

I  feel  such  bliss,  I  fear  such  paiia; 

I  feel  an  awe,  I  own  a  dread. 

But  all  is  gloom,  or  all  is  gay. 

And  still  proceed ! — nor  stop  nor  bound — 

Soon  as  th'  ideal  World  I  gain. 

And  aU  is  silent,  aU  is  dead. 

ni. 
Come,  then,  I  woo  thee,  sacred  Sleep  \ 

vm. 
Now  I'm  hurried,  borne  along. 

Vain  troubles  of  the  world,  ikreweU  I 

All  is  business!  aU  alivel 

Spirits  of  111 !  your  distance  keep^ 

Heavens !  how  mighty  is  the  throng, 

And  in  your  own  dominions  dwell, 

Voices  humming  live  a  hive  I 

Ye,  the  sad  emigrants  from  hell ! 

Through  the  swelUng  crowd  I  strive, 

Watch,  dear  seraphic  beings,  round, 

BustUng  forth  my  way  to  trace : 

And  these  black  Enemies  repel; 

Never  fated  to  arrive 

Safe  be  my  soul,  my  slumbers  sound 

At  the  still-expected  place. 

IV. 

In  vain  I  pray !  It  is  my  sin 

IX. 

Ah  me!  how  sweet  the  morning  sun 

That  thus  admits  the  shadowy  throng. 

Deigns  on  yon  sleepy  town  to  shine  I 

Oh  !  now  they  break  tumultuous  in — 

How  soft  those  far-off  rivers  run — 

Angels  of  darkness  fierce  and  strong. 

Those  trees  their  leafy  heads  decline  I 

Oh  I  I  am  borne  of  fate  along ; 

Bahn-breathing  sephyrs,  all  divine. 

My  soul,  subdued,  admits  the  foe. 

Their  health-imparting  influence  give : 

Perceives  and  yet  endures  the  wrong, 

Now,  aU  that  earth  allows  is  mine- 

Betists,  and  yet  prepares  to  go. 

Now,  now  I  dream  not,  but  I  live. 

V. 

Where  am  I  now?  and  what  to  meet  ? 

X. 

My  friend,  my  brother,  lost  in  youth, 

Where  I  have  been  entrapt  before ; 

I  meet  in  doubtftil,  glad  surprise. 

The  wicked  city's  vUest  street,— 

In  conscious  love,  in  fearless  truth : 

I  know  what  I  must  now  explore. 

What  pleasures  in  the  meeting  rise  I 

The  dark-brow'd  throng  more  near  and  more. 

Ah !  brief  ei^ojrment  l-^Pleasure  dies 

With  murderous  looks  are  on  me  thrust. 

E'en  in  its  birth,  and  turns  to  pain : 

And  lo  I  they  ope  the  accursed  door. 

He  meets  me  with  hard  glaaed  eyes ! 
He  quits  me — spurns  me — with  disdain. 

And  I  must  go-*I  know  I  must  I 
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I  sail  the  sea,  I  walk  the  land ; 

In  aU  the  world  am  I  alone : 
Silent  I  pace  the  sea-worn  sand, 

Silent  I  yiew  the  princely  throne ; 
I  listen  heartless  for  the  tone 

Of  winds  and  waters,  but  in  yaln ; 
Creation  dies  without  a  groan  I 

And  I  without  a  hope  renuun ! 


Unnnmber'd  riches  I  behold, 

Glorious  untasted  I  survey : 
My  heart  is  sick,  my  bosom  cold. 

Friends!  neighbours!  kindred  I    where   are 
they? 
In  the  sad,  last,  long,  endless  day ! 

When  I  can  neither  pray  nor  weep, 
Doom'd  o'er  the  sleeping  world  to  stray, 

And  not  to  die,  and  not  to  sleep. 


Beside  the  summer  sea  I  stand, 

Where^the  slow  billows  swelUng  shine : 
How  beautiful  this  pearly  sand, 

That  waves,  and  winds,  and  years  refine : 
Be  this  delicious  quiet  mine  I 

The  joy  of  youth !  so  sweet  before, 
When  I  could  thus  my  frame  recline. 

And  watch  th'  entangled  weeds  ashore. 


Yet,  I  remember  not  that  sea, 

lliat  other  shore  on  yonder  side  : 
Between  them  narrow  bound  must  be. 

If  equal  rise  the  opposing  tido^ 
Lo  I  lo !  they  rise — and  I  abide 

The  peril  of  the  meeting  flood : 
Away,  away,  my  footsteps  slide — 

I  pant  upon  tiie  clinging  mud  I 


Oh,  let  me  now  possession  take 

Of  this — ^it  cannot  be  a  dream. 
Yes  I  now  the  soul  must  be  awake— 

These  pleasures  are — they  do  not  seem. 
And  is  it  true  ?    Oh,  joy  extreme  I 

All  whom  I  loved,  and  thought  them  dead, 
Far  down  in  Lethe's  flowing  stream. 

And,  with  them,  life's  best  pleasures  fled : 


Yes,  many  a  tear  for  them  I  shed — 

Tears  that  relieve  the  anxious  breast; 
And  now,  by  heavenly  favour  led. 

We  meet — end  One,  the  fairest,  best. 
Among  them — ever-welcome  guest  I 

Within  the  room,  that  seem'd  destroy'd- 
This  room  endear'di,  and  still  possessed, 

By  this  dear  party  still  eigoy'd. 


Speak  to  me  I  speak !  that  I  may  know 
I  am  thus  happy !— Nearest,  speak ! 

Those  smiles  that  haunt  fond  memory  show ! 
Joy  makes  us  doubtful,  wavering,  weak ; 


But  yet  'tis  joy — And  all  I  seek 
Is  mine  !     What  glorious  day  is  this  I 

Now  let  me  bear  with  spirit  meek 
An  hour  of  pure  and  perfect  bliss. 


But  do  ye  look  indeed  as  friends  ? 

Is  there  no  change  ?     Are  not  ye  cold  ? 
Oh  I  I  do  dread  that  Fortune  lends 

Fictitious  good  !— that  1  behold. 
To  lose,  these  treasures,  which  of  old 

Were  all  my  glory,  all  my  pride : 
May  not  these  arms  that  form  infold  ? 

Is  all  afi'ection  asks  denied  ? 


Say,  what  is  this ! — How  are  we  tried. 

In  this  sad  world  I — ^I  know  not  these — 
All  strangers,  none  to  me  allied — 

Those  aspects  blood  and  spirit  fireeze : 
Dear  forms,  my  wandering  judgment  spare ; 

And  thou,  most  dear,  these  fiends  disarm. 
Resume  thy  wonted  looks  and  air. 

And  break  this  melancholy  charm. 


And  are  they  vanbh'd  ?    Is  she  lost  ? 

Shall  never  day  that  form  restore  ? 
Oh  1  I  am  all  by  fears  engross'd ; 

Sad  truth  has  broken  in  once  more. 
And  I  the  brief  delight  deplore  : 

How  durst  they  such  resemblance  take  ? 
Heavens  1  with  what  grace  the  mask  they  wore  I 

Oh,  from  what  visions  I  awake ! 


Once  more,  once  more  upon  the  shore  ! 

Now  back  the  rolling  ocean  flows : 
The  rocky  bed  now  fiu-  before 

On  the  receding  water  grows — 
The  treasures  and  the  wealth  it  owes 

To  human  misery — all  in  view ; 
Fate  all  on  me  at  once  bestows. 

From  thousands  robb'd  and  murder'd  too. 


But,  lo !  whatever  I  can  find 

Grows  mean  and  worthless  as  I  view ; 
Thby  promise,  but  they  cheat  the  mind, 

Aj  promises  are  bom  to  do. 
How  lovely  every  fDrm  and  hue. 

Till  seiz'd  and  master'd — ^Then  arise ; 
For  all  that  admiration  drew. 

All  that  our  senses  can  despise ! 


Within  the  basis  of  a  tower, 

I  saw  a  phmt — ^it  graced  the  spot ; 
There  was  within  nor  wind  nor  shower. 

And  this  had  life  that  flowers  have  not. 
I  drew  it  forth— Ah,  luckless  lot ! 

It  was  the  mandrake :  and  the  sound 
Of  anguish  deeply  smother'd  shot 

Into  my  breast  with  pang  profound. 
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"  I  would  I  were  a  soaring  bird/' 

Said  Folly,  "  and  I  then  would  fiy : 
Some  mocking  Muse  or  Fairy  heard — 

"  You  can  but  fall — suppose  you  try  ! 
And  though  you  may  not  mount  the  sky, 

You  will  not  grovel  in  the  mire." 
Hail,  words  of  comfort  I     Now  can  I 

Spurn  earth,  and  to  the  air  aspire. 


And  this,  before,  might  I  have  done 

If  I  had  courage«^that  is  all : 
'T  is  easier  now  to  soar  than  run ; 

Up  I  up  I — ^we  neither  tire  nor  €aXi. 
Children  of  dust,  be  yours  to  crawl 

On  the  vile  earth ! — ^while,  happier,  I 
Must  listen  to  an  inward  call. 

That  bids  me  mount,  that  makes  me  fly. 


I  tumble  from  the  loftiest  tower. 

Yet  evil  have  I  never  found ; 
Supported  by  some  favouring  power, 

I  come  in  safety  to  the  ground. 
I  rest  upon  the  sea,  the  sound 

Of  many  waters  in  mine  ear. 
Yet  have  no  dread  of  being  drown*d, 

But  see  my  way,  and  cease  to  fear. 


Awake,  there  is  no  living  man 

Who  may  my  fixed  spirit  shake ; 
But,  sleeping,  there  is  one  who  can, 

And  oft  does  he  the  trial  make : 
Against  his  might  resolves  I  take. 

And  him  oppose  with  high  disdain ; 
But  quickly  idl  my  powers  forsake 

My  mind,  and  I  resume  my  chain. 


I  know  not  how,  but  I  am  brought 

Into  a  large  and  Gothic  hall, 
Seated  with  those  I  never  sought — 

Kings,  Caliphs,  Kaisers, — silent  all ; 
Pale  as  the  dead ;  enrobed  and  tall, 

Migestic,  frozen,  solemn,  still ; 
They  wake  my  fears,  my  wits  appal. 

And  with  both  scorn  and  terror  ffll. 


Now  are  they  seated  at  a  board 

In  that  cold  grandeur — I  am  there. 
But  what  can  mummied  kings  afford  ? 

This  is  their  meagre  ghostly  fare. 
And  proves  what  fleshless  things  they  stare ! 

Yes !  I  am  seated  with  the  dead : 
How  great,  and  yet  how  mean  they  are  I 

Yes  I  I  can  scorn  them  while  I  dread. 


They  're  gone  t — and  in  their  room  I  see 
A  fairy  being,  form  and  dress 

Brilliant  as  light ;  nor  can  there  be 
On  earth  that  heavenly  loveliness ; 


Nor  words  can  that  sweet  look  ej^ress, 
Or  tell  what  living  gems  adorn 

That  wond'rous  beauty :  who  can  guess 
Where  such  celestial  charms  were  bom  ? 


Yet,  as  I  wonder  and  admire, 

The  grace  is  gone,  the  gloiy  dead ; 
And  now  it  is  but  mean  attire 

Upon  a  shrivel'd  beldame  spread. 
Laid  loathsome  on  a  pauper's  bed, 

Where  wretchedneii  and  woe  are  found, 
And  the  faint  putrid  odour  shed 

By  all  that 's  foul  and  base  around  ! 


A  garden  this  ?  oh !  lovely  breeze ! 

Oh !  flowers  that  with  such  flreshness  bloom ! 
Flowers  shall  I  call  such  forms  as  these, 

Or  this  delicious  air  perfume  ? 
Oh !  this  from  better  worlds  must  come ; 

On  earth  such  beauty  who  can  meet  ? 
No !  this  is  not  the  native  home 

Of  things  so  pure,  so  bright,  so  sweet ! 


Where  ?  where  ? — am  I  reduced  to  thia— 

Thus  sunk  in  poverty  extreme  ? 
Can  I  not  these  vile  things  dismiss  ? 

No  I  they  are  things  that  more  than  teem : 
This  room  with  that  cross-parting  beam 

Holds  yonder  squalid  tribe  and  me — 
But  they  were  ever  thus,  nor  dream 

Of  being  wealthy,  favour'd,  firee  I — 


Shall  I  a  coat  and  badge  receive. 

And  sit  among  these  crippled  men. 
And  not  go  forth  without  the  leave 

Of  him — and  ask  it  humbly  then — 
Who  reigns  in  this  infernal  den — 

Where  all  beside  in  woe  repine  ? 
Yes,  yes,  I  must :  nor  tongue  nor  pen 

Can  paint  such  misery  as  mine ! 


Wretches !  if  ye  were  only  poor. 
You  would  my  sympathy  engage  ; 

Or  were  ye  vicious,  and  no  more, 
I  might  be  flll'd  with  manly  rage ; 

Or  had  ye  patience,  wise  and  sage 
We  might  such  worthy  sufferers  call ; 

But  ye  are  birds  that  suit  your  cage- 
Poor,  vile,  impatient,  worthless  all ! 


How  came  I  hither  ?    Oh,  that  Hag ! 

'T  is  she  the  enchanting  spell  prepartjs ; 
By  cruel  witchcraft  she  can  drag 

My  struggling  being  in  her  snares ; 
Oh,  how  triumphantly  she  glares ! 

But  yet  would  leave  me,  could  I  make 
Strong  effort  to  subdue  my  cares. — 

'T  IS  MADE !— and  I  to  freedom  wake  I 
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TALE  S: 


TO  HER  GRACE 


ISABELLA,   DUCHESS   DOWAGER   OF  RUTLAND.' 


Madam, 
The  dedication  of  works  of  literature  to  persons  of  superior  worth  and  eminence  appears  to  have  been 
a  measure  eiurly  adopted,  and  continued  to  the  present  time  ;  so  that,  whatever  objections  have  been 
made  to  the  language  of  dedicators,  such  addresses  must  be  considered  as  perfectly  consistent  with 
reason  and  propriety ;  in  fact,  superior  rank  and  elevated  situation  in  life  naturally  and  justly  claim 
such  respect ;  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  greatness  to  give  countenance  and  favour  to  all  who  appear 
to  merit  and  to  need  them :  it  is  likewise  the  prerogative  of  every  kind  of  superiority  and  celebrity,  of 
personal  merit  when  peculiar  or  extraordinary,  of  dignity,  elegance,  wealth,  and  beauty ;  certainly  of 
superior  intellect  and  intellectual  acquirements :  every  such  kind  of  eminence  has  its  privilege,  and 
being  itself  an  object  of  distinguished  approbation,  it  gains  attention  for  whomsoever  its  possessor  dis- 
tinguishes and  approves. 


Yet  the  causes  and  motives  for  an  address  of  this  kind  rest  not  entirely  with  the  merit  of  the 
patron ;  the  feelings  of  the  author  himself  having  their  weight  and  consideration  in  the  choice  he  makes : 
he  may  have  gratitude  for  benefits  received,'  or  pride  not  illaudable  in  aspiring  to  the  favour  of  those 
whose  notice  confers  honour ;  or  he  may  entertain  a  secret  but  strong  desire  of  seing  a  name  in  the 
entrance  of  his  work,  which  he  is  accustomed  to  utter  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  and  to  hear  mentioned 
with  veneration  and  delight. 

Such,  Madam,  are  the  various  kinds  of  eminence  for  which  an  author  on  these  occasions  would 
probably  seek,  and  they  meet  in  your  Grace :  such  too  are  the  feelings  by  which  he  would  be  actuated, 
and  they  centre  in  me :  let  me  therefore  entreat  your  Grace  to  take  this  book  into  your  favour  and  pro- 
tection, and  to  receive  it  as  an  offering  of  the  utmost  respect  and  duty,  from, 

May  it  please  your  Grace, 
Your  Grace's 
•  Most  obedient,  humble, 

and  devoted  servant, 
Mttston,  July  31,  1812.  Geo.  Grabbe. 


I  [FInt  pablbhed  in  Angtut,  1812.    See  trnlCt  p.  56.] 

'  [See  (mti,  p.  32.] 

s  rOn  the  death  of  the  Dnke  of  Rutland,  in'1787.  the 
Dodien,  desiroiu  of  retaining  in  the  neighbouthood  the 
^ntijii  of  her  lamented  husband,  gave  Mr.  Crabbe  a  letter  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  earnesdy  requesting  him  to  exchange 


two  small  livings  held  by  the  poet  in  Dorsetshire,  for  two  of 
sawrior  value  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir.  Mr.  Crabbe  proceeded 
to  London,  but  was  not,  on  this  occasion,  verv  oourteonslv 
received  by  Lord  Thurlow.  "  No,"  he  growled ;  ••  by  G— d, 
I  will  not  do  this  for  any  man  in  England."  But  he  did  it, 
nevertheless,  for  a  woman  in  England.  The  good  Duchess, 
on  arriving  in  town,  waited  on  him  personally  to  renew  her 
request,  and  he  yielded     See  oate,  p.  88.} 
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That  the  appeftranoe  of  the  present  work  before 
the  public  is  occasioned  by  a  favourable  reception 
of  the  former  two,  I  hesitate  not  to  acknowledge ; 
because,  while  the  confession  may  be  regarded  as 
some  proof  of  gratitude,  or  at  least  of  attention, 
from  an  author  to  his  readers,  it  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  indication  of  vanity.  It  is  un- 
questionably very  pleasant  to  be  assured  that  our 
labours  are  well  received ;  but,  nevertheless,  this 
must  not  be  taken  for  a  just  and  fUll  criterion  of 
their  merit :  publications  of  great  intrinsic  value 
have  been  met  with  so  much  coolness,  that  a  writer 
who  succeeds  in  obtaining  some  degree  of  notice 
should  look  upon  himself  rather  as  one  favoured 
than  meritorious,  as  gaining  a  prize  from  Fortune, 
and  not  a  recompense  for  desert ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  it  is  well  known  that  books  of  very 
inferior  kind  have  been  at  once  pushed  into  the 
strong  current  of  popularity,  and  are  there  kept 
buoyant  by  the  force  of  Uie  stream,  the  writer 
who  acquires  not  this  adventitious  help  may  be 
reckoned  rather  as  unfortunate  than  undeserving : 
and  from  these  opposite  considerations  it  follows, 
that  a  man  may  speak  of  his  success  without  in- 
curring justly  the  odium  of  conceit,  and  may  like- 
wise acknowledge  a  disappointment  without  an 
adequate  cause  for  humiliation  or  self-reproach. 

But  were  it  true  that  something  of  the  compla- 
cency of  self-approbation  would  insinuate  itself 
into  an  author's  mind  with  the  idea  of  success,  the 
sensation  would  not  be  that  of  unalloyed  pleasure ; 
it  would  perhaps  assist  him  to  bear,  but  it  would 
not  enable  him  to  escape,  the  mortification  he  must 
encounter  from  censures,  which,  though  he  may  be 
unwilling  to  admit,  yet  he  finds  himself  unable  to 
confrite;  as  well  as  from  advice,  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  cannot  but  approve,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  reject. 

Reproof  and  advice,  it  is  probable,  every  author 
will  receive,  if  we  except  those  who  merit  so  much 


1  [Se«  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xri.  p.  55.  **  We  own  we 
have  m  vttr  strong  dedre  to  ne  Mr.  Crabbe  apply  hia  great 
power*  to  the  eonatnicCion  of  tome  intererting  and  connected 
itory.  He  has  great  talent  for  narration ;  and  that  anrivalled 
|Ut  in  the  delineation  of  character,  which  ta  now  nted  only 
for  the  creation  of  detached  poftraita,  might  be  tomed  to  ad- 
mirable aeeonnt  in  maintaining  the  intereata  and  enhancing 
the  pfobabUity  of  an  extended  train  of  adTentarm."] 

s['*We  did  not,"  my  tlie  Edinburgh  Reriewera,  *<widi 
Mr.  Grabbe  to  write  an  Epic- 


hate  imagined.    We  are  perfeoay  mtiafted  with  the 


prelaoet 
length  c 


of  the  former,  that  the  latter  is  contemptuously 
denied  them;  now,  of  these,  reproof,  though  it 
may  cause  more  temporary  uneasiness,  will  in 
many  cases  create  less  difliculty,  since  errors  may 
be  corrected  when  opportunity  occurs :  but  advice, 
I  repeat,  may  be  of  such  nature,  that  it  will  be 
painful  to  reject  and  yet  impossible  to  follow  it ; 
and  in  this  predicament  I  conceive  myself  to  be 
placed.  There  has  been  recommended  to  me,  and 
from  authority  which  neither  inclination  nor  pru- 
dence leads  me  to  resist,  in  any  new  work  I  might 
undertake,  a  unity  of  subject,  and  that  arrange- 
ment of  my  materials  which  connects  the  whole 
and  gives  additional  interest  to  every  part  ;*  in 
fact,  if  not  an  Epic  Poem,  strictly  so  denominated, 
yet  such  composition  as  would  possess  a  regular 
succession  of  events,  and  a  catastrophe  to  which 
every  incident  should  be  subservient,  and  which 
every  character,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  should 
conspire  to  accomplish.* 

In  a  Poem  of  this  nature,  the  principal  and  in- 
ferior characters  in  some  degree  resemble  a  general 
and  his  army,  where  no  one  pursues  his  peculiar 
objects  and  adventures,  or  pursues  them  in  unison 
with  the  movements  and  grand  purposes  of  the 
whole  body ;  where  there  is  a  community  of  in- 
terests and  a  subordination  of  actors :  and  it  was 
upon  this  view  of  the  suliject,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  such  distribution  of  persons  and  events,  that  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  relinquish  an  undertaking, 
for  whidi  the  characters  I  oould  command,  and 
the  adventures  I  oould  describe,  were  altogether 
unfitted. 

But  if  these  characters  which  seemed  to  be  at 
my  disposal  were  not  such  as  would  coalesce  into 
one  body,  nor  were  of  a  nature  to  be  commanded 
by  one  mind,  so  neither  on  examination  did  they 
appear  as  an  unconnected  multitude,  aeddentally 
collected,  to  be  suddenly  dispersed;  but  rather 
beings  of  whom  might  be  formed   groupa  and 


the  pieeea  he  has  riyen  os,  and  delighted  with  their  nnaher 
and  variety.  In  these  respects  the  volome  is  exaetly  aa  w« 
eonld  have  wished  it.  Bat  we  shoold  have  liked  a  Uttle  more 
of  the  deep  and  tragical  pasBion*-«f  those  paarions  which 
exalt  and  overwhdm  the  aonl— to  whose  stormy  seat  the 
nuxlem  moacs  can  so  rarely  raise  their  flight— and  which  he 
has  wielded  with  such  terrific  force  in  his  Sir  Butaoe  Orey 
and  the  Olpty  Woman.  What  we  wanted,  in  short,  were  tales 
something  In  the  style  of  those  two  singular  compositioafr>- 
wlth  1««  jocularity  than  prevails  in  the  rest  of  his  writiaga— 
ore  ineideati,  and  rather  fewer  detaila.**] 
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smaller  societies,  the  relations  of  whose  adventures 
and  pursuits  might  bear  that  kind  of  similitude  to 
an  Heroic  Poem,  which  these  minor  associations  of 
men  (as  pilgrims  on  the  way  to  their  saint,  or 
parties  in  search  of  amusement,  travellers  excited 
by  curiosity,  or  adventurers  in  pursuit  of  gain) 
have  in  points  of  connection  and  importance  with 
a  regular  and  disciplined  army. 

Allowing  this  comparison,  it  is  manifest  that, 
while  much  is  lost  for  want  of  unity  of  subject  and 
grandeur  of  design,  something  is  gained  by  greater 
variety  of  incident  and  more  minute  display  of 
character,  by  accuracy  of  description  and  diversity 
of  scene :  in  these  narratives  we  pass  from  gay  to 
grave,  firom  lively  to  severe,  not  only  without  im- 
propriety, but  with  manifest  advantage.  In  one 
'  continued  and  connected  poem,  the  reader  is,  in 
general,  highly  gratified  or  severely  disappointed  ; 
by  many  independent  narratives,  he  has  the  reno- 
vation of  hope,  although  he  has  been  dissatisfied, 
and  a  prospect  of  reiterated  pleasure,  should  he 
find  himself  entertained. 

I  mean  not,  however,  to  compare  these  different 
modes  of  writing  as  if  I  were  balancing  their  ad- 
vantages and  defects  before  I  could  give  preference 
to  either ;  with  me  the  way  I  take  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice,  but  of  necessity:  I  present  not  my  Tales  to 
the  reader  as  if  I  had  chosen  the  best  method  of 
ensuring  his  approbation,  but  as  using  the  only 
means  I  possessed  of  engaging  his  attention. 


It  may  probably  be  remarked,  that  Tales,  how- 
ever dissimilar,  might  have  been  connected  by 
some  aasoeiating  circumstances  to  which  the  whole 
number  might  bear  equal  affinity,  and  that  ex- 
amples of  such  union  are  to  be  found  in  Chaucer,  in 
Boecaee,  and  other  collectors  and  inventors  of 
Tales,  which,  considered  in  themselves,  are  alto- 
gether independent;  and  to  this  idea  I  gave  so 
much  ccmsideration  as  conWaeed  me  that  I  could 
not  avail  myself  of  the  benefit  of  such  artificial 
mode  of  affinity.  To  imitate  the  English  poet, 
characters  must  be  found  adapted  to  their  several 
relations,  and  this  is  a  point  of  great  difficulty  and 
haxard:  much  allowance  seems  to  be  required 
even  for  Chaucer  himself;  since  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  on  any  occasion  the  devout  and 
delicate  Prioress,  the  courtly  and  valiant  Knight, 
and  **  the  poure  good  Man  the  persone  of  a  Towne," 
would  be  the  voluntary  companions  of  the  drunken 
Miller,  the  licentious  Sumpnour,  and  "  the  Wanton 
Wife  of  Bath,"  and  enter  into  that  colloquial  and 
travelling  intimacy  which,  if  a  common  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  may  be  said  to  excuse, 
I  know  nothing  beside  (and  certainly  nothing  in 
these  times)  that  would  produce  such  effect.  Boc- 
eaoe,  it  is  true,  avoids  all  difficulty  of  this  kind, 
by  not  assigning  to  the  ten  relators  of  his  hundred 
Tales  any  marked  or  peculiar  characters;  nor, 
though  there  are  male  and  female  in  company,  can 
the  sex  of  the  narrator  be  distinguished  in  the 
narration.  To  have  followed  the  method  of 
Chaucer  might  have  been  of  use,  but  could  scarcely 
be  adopted,  from  its  di^culty ;  and  to  have  taken 
that  of  the  Italian  writer  would  have  been  per- 


fectly easy,  but  could  be  of  no  service :  the  at- 
tempt at  union,  therefore,  has  been  relinquished, 
and  these  relations  are  submitted  to  the  public, 
connected  by  no  other  circumstance  than  their 
being  the  productions  of  the  same  author,  and 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  the  entertainment  of 
his  readers. 

It  has  been  already  acknowledged,  that  these 
compositions  have  no  pretensions  to  be  estimated 
with  the  more  lofty  and  heroic  kind  of  poems ;  but 
I  feel  great  reluctance  in  admitting  that  they  have 
not  a  fair  and  legitimate  claim  to  the  poetic  cha- 
racter: in  vulgar  estimation,  indeed,  all  that  is 
not  prose  passes  for  poetry ;  but  I  have  not  ambi- 
tion of  so  humble  a  kind  as  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
concession  which  requires  nothing  in  the  poet  ex- 
cept his  ability  fbr  counting  syllables ;  and  I  trust 
something  more  of  the  jioetic  character  will  be 
allowed  to  the  succeeding  pages  than  what  the 
heroes  of  the  Bunciad  might  share  vrith  the 
author :  nor  was  I  aware  that,  by  describing,  as 
faithfully  as  I  could,  men,  manners,  and  things,  I 
was  forfeiting  a  just  title  to  a  name  which  has  been 
freely  granted  to  many,  whom  to  equal,  and  even 
to  excel,  is  but  very  stinted  commendation. 

In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  usual  comparison 
between  Poetry  and  Painting  entirely  fails:  the 
artist  who  takes  an  accurate  likeness  of  individuals, 
or  a  faithful  representation  of  scenery,  may  not 
rank  so  high  in  the  public  estimation  as  one  who 
paints  an  historical  event,  or  an  heroic  action ;  but 
he  is  nevertheless  a  painter,  and  his  accuracy  is  so 
far  fh>m  diminishing  his  reputation,  that  it  procures 
for  him  in  general  both  fame  and  emolument :  nor 
is  it  perhaps  with  strict  justice  determined  that  the 
credit  and  reputation  of  those  verses  which  strongly 
and  faithfhlly  delineate  character  and  manners, 
should  be  lessened  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  by 
the  very  accuracy  which  gives  value  and  distinction 
to  the  productions  of  the  pencil. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  (granted  that  the  pre- 
tensions of  anycomposition  to  be  regarded  as  poetry 
will  depend  upon  that  definition  of  the  poetic  cha- 
racter which  he  who  undertakes  to  determine  the 
question  has  considered  as  decisive ;  and  it  is  con- 
fessed also,  that  one  of  great  authority  may  be 
adopted,  by  which  the  verses  now  before  the  reader, 
and  many  others  which  have  probably  amused  and 
delighted  him,  must  be  excluded :  a  definition  like 
this  will  be  found  in  the  words  which  the  greatest 
of  poets,  not  divinely  inspired,  has  given  to  the 
most  noble  and  valiant  Didce  of  Athens — 

*'  The  poet's  eye,  In  a  fine  frenty  rolling, 
Doth  gUnoe  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
And  as  Imagination  bodies  forth 
The  fbrms  of  tldiig^  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Toms  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  i 


Hence  we  observe  the  Poet  is  one  who,  in  the 
excursions  of  his  fancy  between  heaven  and  earth. 


s  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  V.  Scene  1. 
2  N 
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lights  upon  a  kind  of  fairy-land,  in  which  he  places 
a  creation  of  his  own,  where  he  embodies  shapes, 
and  gives  action  and  adventure  to  his  ideal  off- 
spring: talcing  captive  the  imagination  of  his 
readers,  he  elevates  them  above  the  grossness  of 
actual  being  into  the  soothing  and  pleasant  atmo- 
sphere of  supramundane  existence :  there  he  ob- 
tains for  his  visionary  inhabitants  the  interest  that 
engages  a  reader's  attention  without  ruffling  his 
feelings,  and  excites  that  moderate  kind  of  sym- 
pathy which  the  realities  of  nature  oftentimes  fail 
to  produce,  either  because  they  are  so  familiar  and 
insignificant  that  they  excite  no  determinate  emo- 
tion, or  are  so  harsh  and  powerful  that  the  feelings 
excited  are  grating  and  distasteful. 

Be  it  then  granted  that  (as  Duke  Theseus  ob- 
serves) **  such  tricks  hath  strong  Imagination/'  and 
that  such  poets  **  are  of  imagination  all  compact  ;** 
let  it  be  further  conceded,  that  theirs  is  a  higher 
and  more  dignified  kind  of  composition,  nay,  the 
only  kind  that  has  pretensions  to  inspiration ;  still, 
that  these  poets  should  so  entirely  engross  the  title 
as  to  exclude  those  who  address  their  productions 
to  the  plain  sense  and  sober  judgment  of  their 
readers,  rather  than  to  their  fancy  and  imagination, 
I  must  repeat  that  I  am  unwilling  to  admit — ^be- 
cause I  conceive  that,  by  granting  such  right  of 
exclusion,  a  vast  deal  of  what  has  been  hitherto 
received  as  genuine  poetry  would  no  longer  be  en- 
titled to  that  appellation. 

All  that  kind  of  satire  wherein  character  is  skil- 
fully delineated  roust  (this  criterion  being  allowed) 
no  longer  be  esteemed  as  genuine  poetry ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  many  affecting  narratives  which 
are  founded  on  real  events,  and  borrow  no  aid 
whatever  from  the  imagination  of  the  writer,  must 
likewise  be  rejected :  a  considerable  part  of  the 
poems,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  denominated,  of 
Chaucer,  are  of  this  naked  and  unveiled  character : 
and  there  are  in  his  Tales  many  pages  of  coarse, 
accurate,  and  minute,  but  very  striking  descrip- 
tion. Many  small  poems  in  a  subsequent  age,  of 
most  impressive  kind,  are  adapted  and  addressed 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  reader,  and  prevail 


*  [**  Dryden,  being  unwilling  to  undertake  a  task  apon 
vhioh  he  had  repeatedly  laboured,  deputed  Nahum  Tate  to 
be  his  aMiatant  in  a  aeoond  part  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel ; 
rMerving  for  himself  only  the  execution  of  certain  particular 
chuwcteri,  and  the  aeneral  plan  and  revisal  of  the  poem.  The 
continuation  owes  idl  ita  apirit  to  the  touches  and  additions  of 
the  author  of  the  first  part.  Thoee  lines  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred,  beginning— 

*  Next  thete  a  troop  of  busy  spirita  press,* 

and  concluding— 

«  To  talk  Uke  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee,' 

are  entirely  compoeed  by  Dryden,  and  contain  some  of  the 
most  masterly  strokes  of  his  pen."— Sir  Waltkb  Scott.] 

*  [In  one  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  note-books,  containing  the  original 
draft  of  this  nefiKe,  the|«  Is  the  following  passage : — **  It  has 
been  asked,  if  Pope  was  a  poet  ?  No  one,  I  oonoeive,  will 
accuse  me  ef  vanity  in  bringing  forward  this  query,  or  sup- 
pose me  capable  of  comparing  myself  with  a  man  so  eminent ; 
but  persons  verv  unlike  in  other  respecta  may,  in  one  par* 
tieular,  admit  of  comparison,  or  rather  the  same  question  may 
be  applied  to  both.    Now,  who  will  complain  that  a  definition 


by  the  strong  language  of  truth  and  nature :  they 
amused  our  ancestors,  and  they  continue  to  engage 
our  interest,  and  excite  our  feelings,  by  the  same 
powerful  appeals  to  the  heart  and  affections.  In 
times  less  remote,  Dryden  has  given  us  much  of 
this  poetry,  iu  which  the  force  of  expression  and 
accuracy  of  description  have  neither  needed  nor 
obtained  assistance  from  the  figmcy  of  the  writer ; 
the  characters  in  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel  are 
instances  of  this,  and  more  especially  those  of  Doeg 
and  Og  in  the  second  part :  these,  with  all  their 
grossnesi,  and  almost  offensive  accuracy,  are  found 
to  possess  that  strength  and  spirit  which  has  pre- 
served firom  utter  annihilation  the  dead  bodies  of 
Tate,  to  whom  they  were  inhumanly  bound,  hap- 
pily vrith  a  fate  the  reverse  of  that  caused  by  the 
cruelty  of  Mexentius ;  for  there  the  living  perished 
in  the  putrefaction  of  the  dead,  and  here  the  dead 
are  preserved  by  the  vitality  of  the  living.*  And 
to  bring  forward  one  other  example,  it  will  be 
found  that  Pope  himself  has  no  small  portion  of 
this  actuality  of  relation,  this  nudity  of  description, 
and  poetry  without  an  atmosphere ;  the  lines  be- 
ginning "  In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,"  are  an 
example,  and  many  others  may  be  seen  in  his 
Satires,  Imitations,  and  above  all  in  his  Dunciad  : 
the  frequent  absence  of  those  "  Sports  of  Fancy,'* 
and  "  Tricks  of  strong  Imagination,"  have  been  so 
much  observed,  that  some  have  ventured  to  ques- 
tion whether  even  this  writer  were  a  poet ;  and 
though,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  form  a  definition  of  one  In  which  Pope 
should  not  be  admitted,*  yet  they  who  doubted 
his  claim  had,  it  is  likely,  provided  for  his  exclu- 
sion by  forming  that  kind  of  character  for  their 
Poet,  in  which  this  elegant  versifier,  for  so  he 
must  be  then  named,  should  not  be  comprehended.* 

These  things  considered,  an  author  will  find 
comfort  in  his  expulsion  from  the  rank  and  society 
of  Poets,  by  reflecting  that  men  much  his  superiors 
were  likewise  shut  out,  and  more  especially  when 
he  finds  also  that  men  not  much  his  superiors  are 
entitled  to  admission. 

But,  in  whatever  degree  I  may  venture  to  differ 


of  poetry,  which  excludes  a  great  part  of  the  witdngs  of  Pep^ 
n-iDrfiut  out  him ?  I  do  not  lightly  take  up  the  idea,  but  1 
conceive  that  by  that  kind  of  definition,  one  half  of  ow  "M^ 
agreeable  English  versiflcaUon  (m<*t  generally  held,  Inr 
general  readers,  to  be  agreeable  and  good )  will  be  excluded, 
and  an  equal  quantity,  at  least  of  very  moderate,  or,  to  say 
truly,  of  very  wretched  composiUon,  will  be  taken  in-l 

•  ["  The  great  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  Mate  of 
English  poe^  is  to  be  attributed  to  thai  absurd  and  sys- 
tematic depreciation  of  Pope,  in  which,  for  the  hut  few  yean, 
there  has  been  a  kind  of  epidemical  concurrence.  Men  of  the 
most  opposite  opinions  have  united  upon  this  topic  Waxlon 
and  ChurchiU  began  it,  having  bonowed  the  Wnt  probably 
from  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  their  own  internal  con- 
viction that  their  proper  reputation  can  be  as  nothing  UU  the 
most  p^eot  and  harmonious  of  poets -he  who,  having  no 
fttulLhaahad  Rkason  made  his  reproach— was  reduced  to 
what  they  conreived  to  be  his  level ;  but  even  tkn  dared  not 
degrade  him  below  Dryden.  Goldsmith,  and  Koraa,  and 
Campbell,  his  most  successftil  disciples ;  and  Haylev,  who, 
however  feeble,  hss  left  one  poem  *  that  wiU  not  be  willingly 
Irt  die'  (the  Triumphs  of  Temper),  kept  up  the  reputatioa  of 
that  pure  and  perftect  style ,  and  l^bbe,  the  ttrit  of  living 
poeta,  has  ahnoai  equaUed  the  master." -Bybon,  ISW.j 
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from  any  others  in  my  notions  of  the  qualifications 
and  character  of  the  true  Poet,  I  most  cordially 
assent  to  their  opinion  who  assert,  that  his  prin- 
cipal exertions  must  he  made  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers ;  and  further,  I  must  allow  that 
the  effect  of  poetry  should  he  to  lift  the  mind  from 
the  painful  realities  of  actual  existence,  from  its 
everyday  concerns,  and  its  perpetually-occurring 
vexatious,  and  to  give  it  repose  hy  substituting 
objects  in  their  place  which  it  may  contemplate 
with  some  degree  of  interest  and  satisfaction :  but, 
what  is  there  in  all  this,  which  may  not  be  effected 
by  a  fair  representation  of  existing  character? 
nay,  by  a  faithful  delineation  of  those  painful 
realities,  those  every-day  concerns,  and  those  per- 
petually-occurring vexations  themselves,  provided 
they  be  not  (which  is  hardly  to  be  supposed)  the 
very  concerns  and  distresses  of  the  reader  ?  for 
when  it  is  admitted  that  they  have  no  particular 
relation  to  him,  but  are  the  troubles  and  anxieties 
of  other  men,  they  excite  and  interest  his  feelings 
as  the  imaginary  exploits,  adventures,  and  perils 
of  romance ; — they  soothe  his  mind,  and  keep  his 
curiosity  pleasantly  awake ;  they  appear  to  have 
enough  of  reality  to  engage  his  sjrmpathy,  but 
possess  not  interest  suflicient  to  create  painfol  sen- 
sations.' Fiction  itself,  we  know,  and  every  work 
of  fancy,  must  for  a  time  have  the  effect  of  rea- 
lities; nay,  the  very  enchanters,  spirits,  and 
monsters  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser  must  be  present 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  while  he  is  engaged  by 
their  operations,  or  they  would  be  as  the  objects 
and  incidents  of  a  nursery  tale  to  a  rational  under- 
standing, altogether  despised  and  neglected:  in 
truth,  I  can  but  consider  this  pleasant  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  a  reader  as  depending  neither  upon 
tiie  events  related  (whether  they  be  actual  or 


'  [Mr.  Oabbe  often  expreated  great  admiration  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  Mr.  Matthias  :— 

**  The  dread  resiatlea  pow'r 
That  worki  deep-felt  at  inspiration's  hour, 
He  dains  alone— 

Who  claims? 

The  (kvoor'd  Babd, 
Who,  nobly  oonseioos  of  his  jnst  reward, 
With  loftier  soul,  and  undecaying  might. 
Paints  what  he  feels,  in  characters  of  light. 
He  turns :  and,  instantaneous,  all  around, 
QifEs  whiten,  waten  murmur,  voices  sound ; 
Pcfftentous  forms  in  heaven's  aerial  hall 
Appear,  as  at  some  great  supernal  call. 

''  Thence  oft  in  thought  his  steps  ideal  haste 
To  rocks  and  groves,  the  wilderness  or  waste ; 
To  plains,  where  Tadmor's  regal  ruins  lie 
In  desolation's  sullen  mi^esty ; 
Or  where  Carthusian  spires  the  pilgrim  draw, 
And  bow  the  soul  with  unresbted  awe ; 
Whence  Bruno,  fh>m  the  mountain's  nine-clad  brow, 
Survey'd  the  world's  inglorioua  toil  below  ;  i 


imaginary),  nor  upon  the  characters  introduced 
(whether  taken  from  life  or  fancy),  but  upon  the 
the  manner  in  which  the  poem  itself  is  conducted ; 
let  that  be  judiciously  managed,  and  the  occur- 
rences actually  copied  from  life  will  have  the  same 
happy  effect  as  the  inventions  of  a  creative  fancy ; 
— while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imaginary  persons 
and  incidents  to  which  the  poet  has  given  **a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,''  will  make  upon  the 
concurring  feelings  of  the  reader  the  same  impres- 
sions with  those  taken  from  truth  and  nature, 
because  they  will  appear  to  be  derived  from  that 
source,  and  therefore  of  necessity  will  have  a 
similar  effect. 

Having  thus  far  presumed  to  claim  for  the  en- 
suing pages  the  rank  and  title  of  poetry,  I  attempt 
no  more,  nor  venture  to  class  or  compare  them 
with  any  other  kinds  of  poetical  composition ; 
their  pUce  will  doubtless  be  found  for  them. 

A  principal  view  and  wish  of  the  poet  must  be 
to  engage  the  mind  of  his  readers,  as,  failing  in 
that  point,  he  will  scarcely  succeed  in  any  other : 
I  therefore  willingly  confess  that  much  of  my  time 
and  assiduity  has  been  devoted  to  this  purpose ; 
but,  to  the  ambition  of  pleasing,  no  other  sacrifices 
have,  I  trust,  been  made,  than  of  my  own  labour 
and  care.  Nothing  will  be  found  that  militates 
against  the  rules  of  propriety  and  good  manners, 
nothing  that  offends  against  the  more  important 
precepts  of  morality  and  religion  ;  and  with  this 
negative  kind  of  merit,  I  comimit  my  book  to  the 
judgment  and  taste  of  the  reader— not  being  will- 
ing to  provoke  his  vigihmce  by  professions  of 
accuracy,  nor  to  solicit  his  indulgence  by  apol<^es 
for  mistakes. 


Then,  as  down  rsgged  diflb  the  torrent  roar'd. 
Prostrate  great  Nature's  present  Ood  adored. 
And  bade«  in  solitude's  extremest  bourn. 
Religion  hallow  the  severe  sojourn. 

"  Thence  musing,  lo,  he  bends  his  weaiy  eyes 
On  Lirx,  OMdali  its  tad  realities ; 
Maries  how  the  prospect  darkens  in  the  rear. 
Shade  blends  with  shade,  and  fear  succeeds  to  fear, 
'Mid  forms  that  rise,  and  flutter  through  the  gloom, 
TtU  Death  unbar  the  cold  sepulchral  room. 

**  Such  is  the  Post  ;  such  his  daim  divine  1— 
Imagination's  *  chartered  libertine,' 
He  scorns,  in  apathy,  to  float  or  dream 
On  listless  satidSsetfon's  torpid  stream. 
But  dares,  alohi,  in  venturous  bark  to  ride 
Down  turbnlent  Delight's  tempestuous  tide; 
With  thoughts  encount'ring  thoughts  in  conflict  ^rong, 
The  deep  Pierian  thunder  of  the  sons 
Rolls  o  er  his  raptured  sense ;  the  realms  on  high 
For  him  disclose  their  varied  m^esty ; 
He  feels  the  call— then  bold,  beyond  control. 
Stamps  on  the  fanmortal  page  the  visions  of  bia  sooll"] 
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TALE   I. 


THE  DUMB  OiUTORSj   OR,  THE 
BENEFIT  OF  SOCIETY. 


With  fldr  round  belly,  with  good  oapon  Uaed, 

With  ey«  wvere— — 

Full  of  wise  MWB  and  modem  inttanoei. 

Js  You  Lfke  H. 

Deep  ahame  hath  atruek  me  dumb. — Kimg  Joht, 

He  glveg  the  baatlnado  with  hit  tongue ; 
Our  ean  are  cadgell'd. — Kimg  John, 

Let's  kill  all  the  lawvery : 
Now  diow  yourtelret  men  ;  't  ia  for  liberty : 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord  or  gentleman.— t  iZmry  F7. 

And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  bringi  in  hii  rerenges. 

TwtlfiANiifkt.* 


That  all  men  would  be  cowaixU  if  they  dare, 
Some  men  we  know  have  courage  to  declare ; 
And  this  the  life  of  many  a  hero  shows, 
That,  like  the  tide,  man's  courage  ebbs  and  flows : 
With  friends  and  gay  companions  round  them,  then 
Men  boldly  speak  and  have  the  hearts  of  men ; 
Who,  with  opponents  seated,  miss  the  aid 
Of  kind  applauding  looks,  and  grow  afiraid ; 


I  [**  These  Tbiea  may  be  considered  as  supplementary 
chapters  to  *The  Pivish  Register/  or  *The  Borough.*  The 
same  tone,  the  same  subjects,  the  same  finished  and  minute 
delineation  of  things  quite  ordinary  and  common  :  the  same 
kindly  sympathy  with  tlie  humble  and  innocent  pleasures  of 
the  VooTt  and  the  same  indulgence  for  their  yenial  offences, 
contrasted  with  a  strong  sense  of  their  frequent  depravity,  and 
too  constant  a  recollection  of  the  sulTerinin  if  produces ;  and, 
finally,  the  same  honours  paid  to  the  delicate  affections  and 
ennobling  passions  of  humble  life,  with  the  same  generous 
testimony  to  their  frequent  existence,  mixed  up  as  before 
with  a  reprobation  sufficiently  rigid,  and  a  ridicule  suffklently 
severe,  of  their  excesses  and  affectations.  If  we  were  re- 
quired to  make  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the 
present  woik,  or  to  point  out  the  shades  of  difference  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  thiiee  that  have  gone  before  it, 
we  should  say,  that  there  are  in  It  a  greater  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  th?  poet  has  combined  the  natural  language 
and  manners  of  humble  life  with  the  energy  of  true  pMsion. 
and  the  beauty  of  generous  affection— in  which  he  has  traced 
out  the  coorM  of  those  rich  and  lovely  veins  even  In  the  rude 
and  unpolished  masses  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  soeiety-^nd 


Like  timid  trav'UerB  in  the  night,  they  fear 
Th'  assault  of  foes,  when  not  a  friend  is  near. 

In  contest  mighty,  and  of  conquest  proud. 
Was  Justice  Bolt*  impetuous,  warm,  and  loud; 
His  &me,  his  prowess  all  the  country  knew. 
And  disputants,  with  one  so  fierce,  were  few : 
He  was  a  younger  son,  for  law  designed. 
With  dauntless  look  and  persevering  mind ; 
While  yet  a  clerk,  for  disputation  famed. 
No  efforts  tired  himi,  and  no  conflicU  tamed. 
Scarcely  he  bade  his  master's  desk  adieu. 
When  both  his  brothers  from  the  world  withdrew. 
An  ample  fortune  he  from  them  possessed. 
And  was  with  saving  care  and  prudence  blcss'd. 
Now  would  he  go  and  to  the  country  give 
Example  how  an  English  'squire  should  live ; 
How  bounteous,  yet  how  frugal  man  may  be. 
By  a  well-order'd  hospitality ; 
He  would  the  rights  of  all  so  well  maintain, 
That  none  should  idle  be,  and  none  complain. 

All  this  and  more  he  purposed— and  what  man 
Could  do,  he  did  to  realise  ^As  plan ; 
But  time  convinced  him  that  we  cannot  keep 
A  breed  of  reasoners  like  a  flock  of  sheep ; 
For  they,  so  far  ftx)m  following  as  we  lead. 
Make  that  a  cause  why  they  will  not  proceed. 
Man  will  not  follow  where  a  rule  is  shown, 
But  loves  to  take  a  method  of  his  own : 
Explain  the  way  with  all  your  care  and  skill, 
This  will  he  quit,  if  but  to  prove  he  wilL— 

unfolded.  In  the  middliiig  orders  of  the  people,  the  worfcinga 
of  those  finer  feelings,  and  the  stirrings  of  those  loftier 
emotions,  which  the  partiality  of  other  poets  had  hitherto  at* 
tribttted  almost  exclusively  to  aetors  on  a  higher  scene.  It 
appears  to  us,  that  the  volume  now  befbre  us  to  more  unl* 
formly  and  directly  moral  and  beneflctol  In  its  tesdeoey,  than 
any  of  those  which  Mr.  Oabbe  has  hitherto  given  to  the  pub- 
lic—consists  U-ss  of  mere  curious  specimens  of  deseriptioii  and 


ment."— iitfM^vr^  Amew,  ISIS.J 

s  Theae  mottoes  are  many,  because  there  is  a  refierenee  ia 
them  not  only  to  the  ehancten,  but  fkeouently  to  the  inci- 
dents also :  and  they  are  all  taken  firom  Shakspeare,  beoaoae  I 
could  more  readily  And  tliem  in  his  scenes  than  in  the  works 
of  any  other  poet  to  whom  1  could  have  recouiae. 

s  [The  original  of  Justice  Bolt  was  Dr.  Fkanks,  of  Aldeitoa, 
on  the  Norfolk  coMt— a  truly  worthy  man,  but  a  imther  poM- 
pons  magistrate.] 
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Yet  had  our  Justice  honour — and  the  crowd, 
Awed  by  his  presence,  their  respect  avow'd. 

In  later  years  he  found  his  heart  incline, 
More  than  in  youth,  to  gen'rous  food  and  wine ; 
But  no  indulgence  check'd  the  powerful  love 
He  felt  to  teach,  to  argue,  and  reprove. 

Meetings,  or  public  calls,  he  never  miss'd — 
To  dictate  often,  always  to  assist. 
Oft  he  the  clergy  join'd,  and  not  a  cause 
Pertain'd  to  them  but  he  could  quote  the  laws ; 
He  upon  tithes  and  residence  display'd 
A  fund  of  knowledge  for  the  hearer's  aid ; 
And  could  on  glebe  and  fiurming,  wool  and  grain, 
A  long  discourse,  without  a  pause,  maintain. 

To  his  experience  and  his  native  sense 
He  join*d  a  bold  imperious  eloquence ; 
The  grave,  stem  look  of  men  ixiform'd  and  wise, 
A  fuU  command  of  feature,  heart,  and  eyes. 
An  awe-compelling  frown,  and  fear-inspidng  sise. 
When  at  the  table,  not  a  guest  was  seen 
With  appetite  so  lingering,  or  so  keen; 
But  when  the  outer  man  no  more  required. 
The  inner  waked,  and  he  was  man  inspired. 
His  sulgects  then  were  those,  a  sulject  true 
Presents  in  fairest  form  to  public  view ; 
Of  church  and  state,  of  law,  with  mighty  strength 
Of  words  he  spoke,  in  speech  of  mighty  leng^ : 
And  now,  into  the  vale  of  years  declined, 
He  hides  too  little  of  the  monarch-mind : 
He  kindles  anger  by  untimely  jokes. 
And  opposition  by  contempt  provokes ; 
Mirth  he  suppresses  by  his  awful  frown, 
And  humble  spirits,  by  disdain,  keeps  down  ; 
Blamed  by  the  mild,  approved  by  the  severe, 
The  prudent  fly  him,  and  the  valiant  fear. 

For  overbearing  is  his  proud  discourse. 
And  overwhelming  of  his  voice  the  force ; 
And  overpowering  is  he  when  he  shows 
What  floats  upon  a  mind  that  always  overflows. 

This  ready  man  at  every  meeting  rose. 
Something  to  hint,  determine,  or  propose ; 
And  grew  so  fond  of  teaching,  that  he  taught 
Those  who  instruction  needed  not  or  sought : 
Hi4ppy  our  hero,  when  he  could  excite 
Some  thoughtless  talker  to  the  wordy  fight: 
Let  him  a  suliject  at  his  pleasure  diooee. 
Physic  or  law,  religion  or  the  muse; 
On  all  such  themes  he  was  prepared  to  shine, — 
Physician,  poet,  lawyer,  and  divine. 
Hemm'd  in  by  some  tough  argument,  borne  down 
By  press  of  hmguage  and  the  awful  ^own. 
In  vain  for  mercy  shall  the  culprit  plead ; 
His  crime  is  past,  and  sentence  must  proceed  : 
Ah !  suffering  man,  have  patience,  bear  thy  woes — 
For  lo !  the  clock — at  ten  the  Justice  goes. 

This  powerful  man,  on  business,  or  to  please 
A  curious  taste,  or  weary  grown  of  ease, 
On  a  long  journey  travelVd  many  a  mile 
Westward,  and  halted  midway  in  our  isle ; 
Content  to  view  a  city  large  and  fSur, 
Though  none  had  notice — ^what  a  man  was  there ! 


Silent  two  days,  he  then  began  to  long 
Again  to  try  a  voice  so  loud  and  strong ; 
To  give  his  favourite  topics  some  new  grace, 
And  gain  some  glory  in  such  distant  place ; 
To  reap  some  present  pleasure,  and  to  sow 
Seeds  of  fair  fame,  in  after-time  to  grow : 
Here  will  men  say,  "  We  heard,  at  such  an  hour, 
"  The  best  of  speakers— wonderful  his  power." 

Inquiry  made,  he  found  that  day  would  meet 
A  learned  dub,  and  in  the  very  street : 
Knowledge  to  gain  and  give,  was  the  design ; 
To  speak,  to  hearken,  to  debate,  and  dine : 
This  pleased  our  traveller,  for  he  felt  his  fnrce 
In  either  waj,  to  eat  or  to  discourse. 

Nothing  more  easy  than  to  gain  access 
To  men  like  these,  with  his  polite  address : 
So  he  succeeded,  and  first  looked  around, 
To  view  his  objects  and  to  take  his  ground ; 
And  therefore  silent  chose  awhile  to  sit. 
Then  enter  boldly  by  some  lucky  hit ; 
Some  observation  keen  or  stroke  severe. 
To  cause  some  wonder  or  excite  some  fear. 

Now,  dinner  past,  no  longer  he  supprest 
His  strong  dislike  to  be  a  silent  guest ; 
Subjects  and  words  were  now  at  his  command — 
When  disapi>ointment  firown*d  on  all  he  plann'd ; 
For,  hark ! — he  heard  amazed,  on  every  side, 
His  church  insulted  and  her  priests  belied ; 
The  laws  reviled,  the  ruling  power  abused, 
The  land  derided,  and  its  foes  excused  :-— 
He  heard  and  ponder'd — What,  to  men  so  vile, 
Should  be  his  language  ? — For  his  threat'ning  style 
They  were  too  many ; — ^if  his  speech  were  meek. 
They  would  despise  such  poor  attempts  to  speak : 
At  other  times  with  every  word  at  will. 
He  now  sat  lost,  perplex*d,  astonish'd,  still. 

Here  were  Socinians,  Deists,  and  indeed 
All  who,  as  foes  to  England's  church,  agreed ; 
But  still  with  creeds  unlike,  and  some  without  a 

creed  : 
Here,  too,  fierce  friends  of  liberty  he  saw. 
Who  own'd  no  prince  and  who  obey  no  law ; 
There  were  reformers  of  each  different  sort. 
Foes  to  the  laws,  the  priesthood,  and  the  court ; 
Some  on  their  favourite  plans  alone  intent. 
Some  purely  angry  and  malevolent : 
The  rash  were  proud  to  blame  their  country's  laws; 
The  vain,  to  seem  supporters  of  a  cause ; 
One  call'd  for  change,  that  he  would  dread  to  see ; 
Another  sigh'd  for  Gallic  liberty  1 
And  numbers  joining  with  the  forward  crew, 
For  no  one  reason — but  that  numbers  do. 

"  How,"  said  the  Justice,  "  can  this  trouble  rise, 
*'  This  shame  and  pain,  from  creatures  I  despise  ?" 
And  CJonscience  answer'd — "  The  prevailing  cause 
"  Is  thy  delight  in  listening  to  applause ; 
'<  Here,  thou  art  seated  with  a  tribe,  who  spurn 
**  Thy  favourite  themes,  and  into  laughter  turn 
**  Thy  fears  and  wishes :  silent  and  obscure, 
*^  Thyself,  shalt  thou  the  long  harangue  endure ; 
**  And  learn,  by  feeling,  what  it  is  to  force 
"  On  thy  unwilling  fHends  the  long  discourse : 
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"  What  thoagh  thy  thoughts  be  jtist,  and  these,  it 

seems, 
*'  Are  traitors'  projects,  idiots*  empty  schemes ; 
"  Yet  minds,  like  bodies,  crammM,  reject  their  food, 
"  Nor  will  be  forced  and  tortured  for  their  good !" 

At  length,  a  sharp,  shrewd,  sallow  man  arose, 
And  begg'd  he  briefly  might  his  mind  disclose ; 
"  It  was  his  duty,  in  these  worst  of  times, 
"  T'  inform  the  governed  of  their  rulers'  crimes : " 
This  pleasant  subject  to  attend,  they  each 
Prepare  to  listen,  and  forbore  to  teach. 

Then  voluble  and  fierce  the  wordy  man 
Through  a  long  chain  of  favourite  horrors  ran : — 
First  of  the  Church,  from  whose  enslaving  power, 
He  was  delivered,  and  he  bless*d  the  hour ; 
"  Bishops  and  deans,  and  prebendaries  ail," 
He  said,  "  were  cattle  fattening  in  the  stall ; 
"  Slothful  and  pursy,  insolent  and  mean, 
"  Were  every  bishop,  prebendary,  dean, 
"  And  wealthy  rector :  curates,  poorly  paid, 
"  Were  only  dull ; — he  would  not  them  upbraid." 

From  priests  he  tum'd  to  canons,  creeds,  and 
prayers, 
Rubrics  and  rules,  and  all  our  Church  affairs ; 
Churches  themselves,  desk,  pulpit,  altar,  all 
The  Justice  reverenced — and  pronounced  their  fall. 

Then  from  religion  Hammond  tum'd  his  view 
To  give  our  Rulers  the  correction  due ; 
Not  one  wise  action  had  these  triflers  plann'd ; 
There  was,  it  seem'd,  no  wisdom  in  the  land. 
Save  in  this  patriot  tribe,  who  meet  at  times 
To  show  the  statesman's  errors  and  his  crimes. 

Now  here  was  Justice  Bolt  compelled  to  sit, 
To  hear  the  deist's  scorn,  the  rebel's  wit ; 
The  fact  mis-stated,  the  envenom'd  lie. 
And,  staring  spell-bound,  made  not  one  reply. 

Then  were  our  Laws  abused — and  with  the  laws, 
All  who  prepare,  defend,  or  judge  a  cause : 
'*  We  have  no  lawyer  whom  a  man  can  trust," 
Proceeded  Hammond — "  if  the  laws  were  just ; 
**  But  they  are  evil ;  't  is  the  savage  state 
"  Is  only  good,  and  ours  sophisticate  1 
*'  See  I  the  free  creatures  in  their  woods  and  plains, 
*'  Where  without  laws  each  happy  monarch  reigns, 
**  King  of  himself— while  we  a  number  dread, 
"  By  slaves  commanded  and  by  dunces  led : 
**  Oh,  let  the  name  with  either  state  agree — 
"  Savage  our  own  we  *11  name,  and  civil  theirs  shall 
be." 

The  silent  Justice  still  astonish'd  sat. 
And  wonder'd  much  whom  he  was  gazing  at ; 
Twice  he  essay'd  to  speak — but  in  a  cough, 
The  faint,  indignant,  dying  speech  went  off: 
"  But  who  is  this?  "  thought  he—"  a  demon  vile, 
"  With  wicked  meaning  and  a  vulg^  style : 


*  The  reader  will  perceive,  In  tbeee  and  the  preceding 
▼enee,  allusions  to  the  state  of  France,  as  that  country  was 
drcumstanoed  some  years  since,  rather  than  as  it  appears  to 
be  in  the  present  date ;  seTeral  years  elapiing  between  the 


"  Hammond  they  call  him :  they  can  give  the  i 

"  Of  man  to  devils.— Why  am  I  so  tame  ? 

"  Why  crush  I  not  the  viper  ?  " — Fear  replied, 

"  Watch  him  awhile,  and  let  his  strength  be  tried : 

"  He  will  be  foU'd,  if  man ;  but  if  his  aid 

"  Be  from  beneath,  't  is  well  to  be  afraid." 

"  We  are  call'd  free ! "  said  Hammond — "  dole- 
ful times, 
*'  When  rulers  add  their  insult  to  their  crimes ; 
"  For  should  our  scorn  expose  each  jwwerful  vice, 
"  It  would  be  libel,  and  we  pay  the  price." 

Thus  with  licentious  words  the  man  went  on, 
Proving  that  liberty  of  speech  was  gone ; 
That  all  were  slaves — nor  had  we  better  chance 
For  better  times,  than  as  allies  to  France. 

Loud  groan'd    the    Stranger— Why,  he    must 

relate. 
And  own'd,  "  In  sorrow  for  his  country's  fate ; " 
"  Nay,  she  were  safe,"  the  ready  man  replied, 
"  Might  patriots  rule  her,  and   could   reasoners 

guide; 
"  When  all  to  vote,  to  speak,  to  teach,  are  free, 
"  Whate'er  their  creeds  or  their  opinions  be ; 
"  When  books  of  statutes  are  consumed  in  flames, 
"  And  courts  and  copyholds  are  empty  names : 
"  Then  will  be  times  of  joy — ^but  ere  they  come, 
"  Havock,  and  war,  and  blood  must  be  our  doom." 

The  man  here  paused— then  loudly  for  Reform 
He  call'd,  and  hail'd  the  prospect  of  the  storm : 
The  wholesome  blast,  the  fertilising  flood — 
Peace  gain'd  by  tumult,  plenty  bought  with  blood : 
Sharp  means,  he  own'd ;  but  when  the  land's  disease 
Asks  cure  complete,  no  med'cines  are  like  these. 

Our  Justice  now,  more  led  by  fear  than  rage, 
Saw  it  in  vain  with  madness  to  engage ; 
With  imps  of  darkness  no  man  seeks  to  fight, 
Knaves  to  instruct,  or  set  deceivers  right : 
Then  as  the  daring  speech  denounced  these  woes, 
Sick  at  the  soul,  the  grieving  Guest  arose ; 
Quick  on  the  board  his  ready  cash  he  threw, 
And  frt>m  the  demons  to  his  closet  flew : 
There  when  secured,  he  pray'd  with  earnest  teal. 
That  all  they  wish'd,  these  patriot-eouls  might  feel ; 
"  Let  them  to  France,  their  darling  country,  haste, 
"  And  all  the  comforts  of  a  Fren^man  taste ; 
"  Let  them  his  safety,  freedom,  pleasure  know, 
"  Feel  all  their  rulers  on  the  land  bestow ; 
"  And  be  at  length  dismiss'd  by  one   unerring 

blow, — 
"  Not  hack'd  and  hew*d  by  one  afraid  to  strike, 
"  But  shorn  by  that  which  shears  all  men  alike ; 
"  Nor,  as  in  Britain,  let  them  curse  delay 
"  Of  law,  but  borne  without  a  form  away — 
"  Suspected,  tried,  condemn'd,  and  carted  in  a  di^; 
"  Oh!  let  them  taste  what  they  so  much  approve, 
"  These  strong  fierce  freedoms  of  the  land  they 

love."  * 


alarm  of  the  loyal  magistrate  on  the  occasion  now  related, 
and  a  sahseooent  event  that  Airther  illiMtrates  the  remarii 
witli  which  the  narrative  c 
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Home  came  our  hero,  to  forget  no  more 
The  fear  he  felt  and  ever  must  deplore : 
For  though  he  quickly  join*d  his  friends  again, 
And  could  with  decent  force  his  themes  maintain, 
Still  it  occurred  that,  in  a  luckless  time, 
He  fail*d  to  fight  with  heresy  and  crime ; 
It  was  ohserved  his  words  were  not  so  strong. 
His  tones  so  powerful,  his  harangues  so  long, 
As  in  old  times — for  he  would  often  drop 
The  lofty  look,  and  of  a  sudden  stop ; 
When  conscience  whisper*  d,  that  he  once  was  still. 
And  let  the  wicked  triumph  at  their  will ; 
And  therefore  now,  when  not  a  foe  was  near, 
He  had  no  right  so  valiant  to  appear. 

Some  years  had  pass'd,  and  he  perceived  his  fears 
Yield  to  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  years — 
When  at  a  meeting,  with  his  friends  beside, 
He  saw  an  object  that  awaked  his  pride ; 
His  shame,  wrath,  vengeance,  indignation — all 
Man's  harsher  feelings  did  that  sight  recall. 

For,  lo  I  beneath  him  fix'd,  our  Man  of  Law 
That  lawless  man  the  Foe  of  Order  saw ; 
Once  fear'd,  now  scom'd ;  once  dreaded,  now  ab- 
horred: 
A  wordy  man,  and  evil  every  word : 
Again  he  gazed — "  It  is,'*  said  he  **  the  same ; 
"  Caught  and  secure :  his  master  owes  him  shame :" 
So  thought  our  hero,  who  each  instant  found 
His  courage  rising,  from  the  numbers  round. 

As  when  a  felon  has  escaped  and  fled. 
So  long,  that  law  conceives  the  culprit  dead ; 
And  back  recalled  her  myrmidons,  intent 
On  some  new  game,  and  with  a  stronger  scent ; 
Till  she  beholds  him  in  a  place,  where  none 
Could  have  conceived  the  culprit  would    have 

gone ; 
There  he  sits  upright  in  his  seat,  secure. 
As  one  whose  conscience  is  correct  and  pure  ; 
This  rouses  anger  for  the  old  offence, 
And  scorn  for  all  such  seeming  and  pretence : 
So  on  this  Hammond  look'd  our  hero  bold, 
Remembering  well  that  vile  offence  of  old  ; 
And  now  he  saw  the  rebel  dar*d  t*  intrude 
Among  the  pure,  the  loyal,  and  the  good ; 
The  crime  provok*d  his  wrath,  the  folly  stirr'd  his 

bk>od: 
Nor  wonder  was  it,  if  so  strange  a  sight 
Caused  joy  with  vengeance,  terror  with  delight ; 
Terror  Uke  this  a  tiger  might  create, 
A  joy  like  that  to  see  his  captive  state. 
At  once  to  know  his  force  and  then  decree  his 

fate. 

Hammond,  much  praised  by  numerous  friends, 
was  come 
To  read  his  lectures,  so  admired  at  home ; 
Historic  lectures,  where  he  loved  to  mix 
His  free  plain  hints  on  modem  politics : 
Here,  he  had  heard,  that  numbers  had  design, 
Their  business  flnish'd,  to  sit  down  and  dine ; 
This  gave  him  pleasure,  for  he  judged  it  right 
To  show  by  day  that  he  could  speak  at  night. 
Bash  the  design — for  he  perceived,  too  late. 
Not  one  approving  friend  beside  him  sate ; 


The  greater  number,  whom  he  traced  around. 
Were  men  in  black,  and  he  conceived  they  frown'd. 
"  I  will  not  speak,"  he  thought ;  "  no  pearls  of 

mine 
"  Shall  be  presented  to  this  herd  of  swine  ;** 
Not  this  avaird  him,  when  he  cast  his  eye 
On  Justice  Bolt ;  he  could  not  fight,  nor  fly : 
He  saw  a  man  to  whom  he  gave  the  pain. 
Which  now  he  felt  must  be  return' d  again  ; 
His  conscience  told  him  with  what  keen  delight 
He,  at  that  time,  ei^joy'd  a  stranger's  fright ; 
That  stranger  now  befriended — he  alone, 
For  all  his  insult,  friendless,  to  atone ; 
Now  he  could  feel  it  cruel  that  a  heart 
Should  be  distress'd,  and  none  to  take  its  part ; 
"  Though  one  by  one,"  said  Pride,  "  I  would  defy 
"  Much  greater  men,  yet  meeting  every  eye, 
"  I  do  confess  a  fear — but  he  wiU  pass  me  by." 

Vain  hope !  the  Justice  saw  the  foe's  distress, 
With  exultation  he  could  not  suppress ; 
He  felt  the  fish  was  hook'd — and  so  forbore, 
In  playfril  spite  to  draw  it  to  the  shore. 
Hammond  look'd  round  again;   but  none  were 

near. 
With  friendly  smile  to  still  his  growing  fear ; 
But  all  above  him  seem'd  a  solemn  row 
Of  priests  and  deacons,  so  they  seem'd  below ; 
He  wonder'd  who  his  right-hand  man  might  ~ 
Vicar  of  Holt  cum  Uppingham  was  he ; 
And  who  the  man  of  that  dark  frown  possess'd — 
Bector  of  Bradley  and  of  Barton-west ; 
"  A  pluralist,"  he  growl'd — ^but  check'd  the  word, 
That  warfare  might  not,  by  his  zeal,  be  stirr'd. 

But  now  began  the  man  above  to  show 
Fierce  looks  and  threat'nings  to  the  man  below ; 
Who  had  some  thoughts  his  peace  by  flight  to 

seek — 
But  how  then  lecture,  if  he  dar'd  not  speak ! — 

Now  as  the  Justice  for  the  war  prepared. 
He  seem'd  just  then  to  question  if  he  dared : 
"  He  may  resist,  although  his  power  be  small, 
"  And  growing  desperate  may  defy  us  all ; 
"  One  dog  attack,  and  he  prepares  for  flight — 
**  Resist  another,  and  he  strives  to  bite ; 
"  Nor  can  I  say,  if  this  rebellious  cur 
"  Will  fly  for  safety,  or  will  scorn  to  stir." 
Alarm'd  by  this,  he  lash'd  his  soul  to  rage, 
Bum'd  with  strong  shame,  and  hurried  to  engage. 

As  a  male  turkey  straggling  on  the  green. 
When  by  fierce  harriers,  terriers,  mongrels  seen. 
He  feels  the  insult  of  the  noisy  train 
And  skulks  aside,  though  moved  by  much  disdain ; 
But  when  that  turkey,  at  his  own  barn-door, 
Sees  one  poor  straying  puppy  and  no  more, 
(A  foolish  puppy  who  had  left  the  pack. 
Thoughtless  what  foe  was  threat'ning  at  his  back,) 
He  moves  about,  as  ship  prepared  to  sail. 
He  hoists  his  proud  rotundity  of  tail. 
The  half-seal'd  eyes  and  changeful  neck  he  shows. 
Where,  in  its  quick'ning  colours,  vengeance  glows ; 
From  red  to  blue  the  pendent  wattles  turn, 
Blue  mix'd  with  red,  as  matches  when  they  bum ; 
And  thus  th'  intruding  snarler  to  oppose, 
Urged  by  enkindling  wrath,  he  gobbling  goes. 
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So  look'd  our  hero  in  his  wrath,  his  cheeks 
Flushed  with  fresh  fires  and  glow*d  in  tingling 

streaks, 
His  breath  by  passion's  force  awhile  restrained, 
Like  a  stopp'd  current  greater  force  regained  ; 
So  spoke,  so  look'd  he,  every  eye  and  ear 
Were  fix*d  to  view  him,  or  were  tum*d  to  hear. 

"  My  friends,  you  know  me,  you  can  witness  all, 
**  How,  urged  by  passion,  I  restrain  my  gall ; 
"  And  eveiy  motive  to  revenge  withstand — 
**  Save  when  I  hear  abused  my  native  land. 

"  Is  it  not  known,  agreed,  conflrmM,  confessed, 
**  That,  of  all  people,  we  are  govem*d  best  ? 
'*  We  have  the  force  of  monarchies ;  are  free, 
**  As  the  most  proud  republicans  can  be  ; 
**  And  have  those  prudent  counsels  that  arise 
**  In  grave  and  cautious  aristocracies  ; 
^'  And  live  there  those,  in  such  all-glorious  state, 
**  Traitors  protected  in  the  land  they  hate  ? 
*'  Rebels,  still  warring  with  the  laws  that  give 
**  To  them  subsistence  ? — Tes,  such  wretches  live. 

"  Ours  is  a  Church  reform*d,  and  now  no  more, 
**  Is  aught  for  man  to  mend  or  to  restore ; 
**  *T  is  pure  in  doctrines^  't  is  correct  in  creeds, 
"  Has  nought  redundant,  and  it  nothing  needs  ; 
"  No  evil  is  therein — ^no  wrinkle,  spot, 
*'  Stain,  blame,  or  blemish : — I  affirm  there 's  not. 

"  All  this  you  Imow — now  mark   what  once 

befell, 
<'  With  grief  I  bore  it,  and  with  shame  I  tell : 
"  I  was  entrapp*d — yes,  so  it  came  to  pass, 
'*  'Mid  heathen  rebels,  a  tumultuous  class ; 
**  Each  to  his  country  bore  a  hellish  mind, 
**  Each  like  his  neighbour  was  of  cursed  Idnd ; 
*^  The  land  that  nursed  them,  they  blasphemed ; 

the  laws, 
**  Their    sovereign's  glory,  and  their   country's 

cause: 
"  And  who  their  mouth,  their  master-fiend,  and 

who 
"  RebeUion's  oracle  ? You,  caitifl;  you !" 

He  spoke,  and  standing  stretch'd  his  mighty  arm 
And  fiz'd  the  Man  of  Words,  as  by  a  charm. 

"  How  raved  that  railer !  Sure  some  hellish  power 
**  Restrain'd  my  tongue  in  that  delirious  hour, 
**  Or  I  had  hurl'd  the  shame  and  vengeance  due 
^<  On  him,  the  guide  of  that  infuriate  crew ; 
**■  But  to  mine  eyes,  such  dreadftil  looks  appear'd, 
**  Such  mingled  yell  of  lying  words  I  heard, 
**  That  I  conceived  around  were  demons  all, 
''  And  tiU  I  fled  the  house,  I  fear'd  its  fiOl. 

"  Oh  I  could  our  country  from  our  coasts  expel 
**  Such  foes !  to  nourish  those  who  wish  her  well : 


*  [This  Ule  is  not  jadldoiuly  placed  «t  the  portal  to  tempt 
heritatlnff  reader*  to  go  forwaid.  The  fatilt,  howerer,  ia 
entirely  In  the  aot^eeC,  wbleh  command*  no  stronff  or  general 
interest ;  for  It  b  pofectlir  well  conceived  and  executed. 
The  obtoet  of  it  i«  to  ahow,  Uiat  a  man's  fluency  and  force  and 
intrepidity  of  speech  depend  very  mach  apon'his  confidence 
of  the  approbation  of  his  awliUw* ;  and,  aeoordingly  it  ok- 


"  This  her  mild  laws  forbid,  but  we  may  still 
"  From  us  eject  them  by  our  sovereign  will ; 
<*  This  let  us  do."~He  said,  and  then  began 
A  gentler  feeling  for  the  silent  man  ; 
E'en  in  our  hero's  mighty  soul  arose 
A  touch  of  pity  for  ejqperienced  woes  ; 
But  this  was  transient,  and  with  angry  eye 
He  sternly  look'd,  and  paused  for  a  reply. 

'Twas  then  the   Man  of  many  Words  would- 
speak — 
But,  in  his  trial,  had  them  all  to  seek : 
To  find  a  friend  he  look'd  the  circle  round, 
But  joy  or  scorn  in  every  feature  found ; 
He  sipp'd  his  wine,  but  in  those  times  of  dread 
Wine  only  adds  confusion  to  the  head ; 
In  doubt  he  reason'd  with  himself—"  And  how 
"  Harangue  at  night,  if  I  be  silent  now?" 
From  pride  and   praise  received,  he   sought  to 

draw 
Courage  to  speak,  but  still  remain'd  the  awe  ; 
One  moment  rose  he  with  a  forced  disdain. 
And  then,  abash'd,  sunk  sadly  down  again ; 
While  in  our  hero's  glance  he  seem'd  to  read, 
"  Slave  and  insurgent  I  what  hast  thou  to  plead  ?** 

By  desperation  urged,  he  now  began  : 
**  I  seek  no  favour — I — the  rights  of  man  I 
"  Chiim ;  and  I — nay  I — but  give  me  leave — and  I 
"  Insist — a  man — that  is— and  in  reply, 
*'  I  speak." — Alas !  each  new  attempt  was  vain  : 
Confused  he  stood,  he  sate,  he  rose  again ; 
At  length  he  growl'd  defiance,  sought  the  door. 
Cursed  the  whole  synod,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

"Laud  we,"   said  Justice  Bolt,  "the  Powers 
above: 
"  Thus  could  our  speech  the  sturdiest  foe  remove." 
Exulting  now  he  gain'd  new  strength  of  fame, 
And  lost  all  feelings  of  defeat  and  shame. 

"  He  dared  not  strive,  you  witneas'd— dared  bo* 
Uft 
"  His  voice,  nor  drive  at  his  accursed  drift : 
"  So  all  shall  tremble,  wretches  who  oppose 
"  Our  Church  or  State-^thus  be  it  to  our  foes." 

He  spoke,  and,  seated  with  his  former  air, 
Look'd  his  foil  self,  and  fill'd  his  ample  chair ; 
Took  one  foil  bumper  to  each  fovourite  eavse. 
And  dwelt  all  night  on  polities  and  laws, 
With  high  applauding  voice,  that  gain'd  him  high 
applause.* 


hlbit*  the  orthodox,  loyal,  anthoratlve  Jnatiee  Bolt  atrook 
qnite  dumb  in  an  assembly  of  Jacobins  into  which  he  happe— 
to  stray ;  and  the  Jacobin  orator,  in  like  manner  liiiBsi  to 
stammering  and  imbecility,  when  detected  at  a  dhiBcr  of 
parsons.  The  description  of  Justice  Bolt  is  admiraMe^  ut4 
mav  stand  for  a  portrait  of  more  than  one  proTiadal  dictatar. 
— JsFraiT.] 
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THE   PARTING   HOUR.' 


.  •  .   .  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  hfm,  bat  had 
Mott  pretty  things  to  aay :  eie  I  could  tell  him 
How  I  would  think  of  him,  at  certain  honn 
Such  thoughts  and  nch  ;— or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kias,  which  I  had  tet 
Betwixt  two  charming  words— comes  in  my  father 

Cymbelim, 

Grief  hath  changed  me  since  yon  saw  me  last. 
And  careful  hours  with  Time's  deformed  hand 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  o'er  my  (koe. 

Come<fy  qfError$, 

Oh  I  if  thou  be  the  same  E^ean,  speak, 

And  speak  unto  the  same  EmiUM,— Comedy  qf  Errors, 

I  ran  it  through,  ev'n  fW)m  my  boyish  days 

To  die  very  moment  that  she  bade  me  teU  it. 

Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances. 

Of  BU>Ting  accidents  bv  flood  and  field ; 

Of  being  taken  by  the  Insolent  foe. 

And  sold  to  slavery.  Othello, 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  Ikte, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  you  ; 
Give  him  a  liulo  earth  for  charity.  Hettry  Fill, 


BdxnjTELT  trace  man's  life  ;  year  after  year. 
Through  all  his  days  let  all  his  deeds  appear, 
And  then,  though  some  may  in  that  life  be  strange, 
Tet  there  appears  no  vast  nor  sudden  change : 
The  links  that  bind  those  various  deeds  are  seen, 
And  no  mysterious  Toid  is  left  between. 

But  let  these  binding  links  be  all  destroyed, 
All  that  through  years  he  suffered  or  e^jojr^d : 
Let  that  vast  gap  be  made,  and  then  behold — 
This  waa  the  youth,  and  he  is  thus  when  old ; 
Then  we  at  once  the  work  of  time  survey. 
And  in  an  instant  see  a  life's  decay ; 
Pain  mix'd  with  pity  in  our  bosoms  rise. 
And  sorrow  takes  new  sadness  from  surprise. 

Beneath  yon  tree,  observe  an  ancient  pair — 
A  Bleeping  man ;  a  woman  in  her  chair, 
Watching  his  looks  with  kind  and  pensive  air ; 
Nor  wife,  nor  sister  she,  nor  is  the  name 
Nor  kindred  of  this  friendly  pair  the  same ; 
Tet  so  allied  are  they,  that  few  can  feel 
Her  constant,  warm,  unwearied,  anxious  leal ; 
Their  years  and  woes,  although  they  long  have  loved, 
Keep  their  good  name  and  conduct  unreproved ; 
Thus  Ufe'B  small  comforts  they  together  share, 
And  while  life  lingers  for  the  grave  prepare. 


)  [Mr.  Crabb^s  fourth  brother,  William,  taking  to  a  sea- 
ftring  lUb,  wss  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards :  he  waa  car- 
ried to  Mexico,  when  he  became  a  aiWerraiith,  married,  and 
prospered,  until  his  IncfMsIng  riches  attracted  a  charge  of 
mteatantism ;  the  oonseauenee  of  whioh  was  much  perte- 
eatioa.  He  at  last  was  obliged  to  abandon  Mexico,  his  pro- 
perty, and  his  fiumily ;  and  wss  discovered,  in  the  year  1808, 
Dy  an  Aldborough  sailor,  on  tlie  coast  of  Honduras,  where 
again  he  seems  to  have  found  some  snceess  in  business,   lliis 


No  other  subjects  on  their  spirits  press, 
Nor  gain  such  int'rest  as  the  past  distress : 
Grievous  events,  that  from  the  mem'ry  drive 
Life's  common  cares,  and  those  alone  survive. 
Mix  with  each  thought,  in  every  action  share, 
Darken  each  dream,  and  blend  with  every  prayer. 

To  David  Booth,  his  fourth  and  last-bom  boy. 
Alien  his  name,  was  more  than  common  joy ; 
And  as  the  child  grew  up,  there  seem'd  in  him 
A  more  than  common  life  in  every  limb ; 
A  strong  and  handsome  stripling  he  became. 
And  the  gay  spirit  answer'd  to  the  frame ; 
A  lighter,  happier  lad  was  never  seen, 
For  ever  easy,  cheerful,  or  serene ; 
His  early  love  he  fix'd  upon  a  fair 
And  gentle  maid — they  were  a  handsome  pair. 

They  at  an  infant-school  together  play'd. 
Where  the  foundation  of  their  love  was  laid : 
The  boyish  champion  would  his  choice  attend 
In  every  sport,  in  every  fray  defend. 
As  prospects  open'd,  and  as  life  advanced. 
They  walk'd  together,  they  together  danced ; 
On  all  occasions,  fh>m  their  early  years. 
They  mix'd  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and 

fears; 
Each  heart  was  anxious,  till  it  could  impart 
Its  daily  feelings  to  its  kindred  heart ; 
As  years  incrcMed,  unnumber'd  petty  wars 
Broke  out  between  them ;  jealousies  and  jars; 
Causeless  indeed,  and  foUow'd  by  a  peace. 
That  gave  to  love — growth,  vigour,  and  inerease. 
Whilst  yet  a  boy,  when  other  minds  are  void. 
Domestic  thoughts  young  Allen's  hours  employ'd. 
Judith  in  gaining  hearts  had  no  concern, 
Rather  intent  the  matron's  part  to  learn ; 
Thus  early  prudent  and  sedate  they  grew. 
While  lovers,  thoughtful — and  though  children, 

true. 
To  either  parents  not  a  day  appear'd. 
When  with  this  love  they  might  have  interfered. 
Childish  at  first,  they  cared  not  to  restrain ; 
And  strong  at  last,  they  saw  restriction  vain  ; 
Nor  knew  they  when  that  passion  to  reprove. 
Now  idle  fon<hiess,  now  resistless  love. 

So  while  the  waters  rise,  the  children  tread 
On  the  broad  estuary's  sandy  bed ; 
But  soon  the  channel  fills,  from  side  to  side 
Comes  danger  rolling  with  the  deep'ning  tide ; 
Tet  none  who  saw  the  rapid  current  flow 
Could  the  first  instant  of  that  danger  know. 

The  lovers  waited  till  the  time  should  come 
When  they  together  could  possess  a  home : 
In  either  house  were  men  and  maids  unwed, 
Hopes  to  be  soothed,  and  tempers  to  be  led. 


sailor  was  tibe  only  person  he  had  seen  for  many  a  year  who 
could  tell  him  any  tiling  of  Aldborough  and  hie  fomilv ;  and 
great  waa  his  perplexity  when  he  wss  informed  that  his 
eldest  brother,  George,  was  a  clergyman.  **  This  cannot  be 
omr  George,"  said  the  wanderer— "he  was  a  doctor! "  This 
was  the  foit,  and  it  waa  also  the  last,  tidings  that  ever  reached 
Mr.  Crabbe  of  his  brother  William ;  and,  upon  the  Ald- 
borough sailor's  story  of  his  casual  intmiew,it  is  obvious  that 
he  boilt  this  tole.^See  oati',  p.  S.] 
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Then  Allen's  mother  of  his  &yoiiiite  maid 
Spoke  from  the  feelings  of  a  mind  afraid : 
**  Dress  and  amusements  were  her  sole  employ," 
She  said — "  entangling  her  deluded  boy ; " 
And  yet,  in  truth,  a  mother's  jealous  love 
Had  much  imagined  and  could  little  prove ; 
Judith  had  beauty — and  if  vain,  was  kind. 
Discreet  and  mild,  and  had  a  serious  mind. 

Dull  was  their  prospect. — ^Whcn  the  lovers  met. 
They  said,   **We   must   not— dare  not   venture 

yet." 
"  Oh  1  could  I  labour  for  thee,"  AUen  cried, 
**  Why  should  our  friends  be  thus  dissatisfied ; 
**  On  my  own  arm  I  could  depend,  but  they 
"  Still  urge  obedience^must  I  yet  obey  ?  " 
Poor  Judith  felt  the  grief;  but  grieving  begg'd 

delay. 

At  length  a  prospect  came  that  seem'd  to  smile, 
And  faintly  woo  them,  firom  a  Western  Isle ; 
A  kinsman  there  a  widow's  hand  had  gain'd, 
"  Was  old,  was  rich,  and  childless  yet  remain'd ; 
**  Would  some  young  Booth  to  his  affairs  attend, 
"  And  wait  awhile,  he  might  expect  a  fKend." 
The  elder  brothers,  who  were  not  in  love, 
Fear'd  the  false  seas,  unwilling  to  remove ; 
But  the  young  Allen,  an  enamour'd  boy, 
Eager  an  independence  to  e^joy, 
Would  through  all  perils  seek  it, — ^by  the  sea, — 
Through  labour,  dutger,  pain,  or  slavery. 
The  fiuthful  Juditii  his  design  approved. 
For  both  were  sanguine,  ti^ey  were  young,  and 

loved. 
The  mother's  slow  consent  waa  then  obtain'd ; 
The  time  arrived,  to  part  alone  remain'd : 
All  things  prepared,  on  the  expected  day 
Was  seen  the  vessel  anchor'd  in  the  bay. 
From  her  would  seamen  in  the  evening  come, 
To  take  th'  adventurous  Allen  firom  his  home ; 
With  his  own  friends  the  final  day  he  pass'd, 
And  every  painful  hour,  except  the  last. 
The  grieving  father  urged  the  cheerAil  glass^ 
To  make  the  moments  with  less  sorrow  pass ; 
Intent  the  mother  look'd  upon  her  son. 
And  wish'd  th'  assent  withdrawn,  the  deed  un- 
done; 
The  youngw  sister,  as  he  took  his  way. 
Hung  on  his  coat,  and  begg'd  for  more  delay : 
But  his  own  Judith  call'd  him  to  the  shore. 
Whom  he  must  meet,  for  they  might  meet  no 

more; — 
And  there  he  found  her — fidthfUl,  mournful,  true, 
Weeping,  and  waiting  for  a  last  adieu  I 
The  ebbing  tide  had  left  the  sand,  and  there 
Moved  with  slow  steps  the  melancholy  pair : 
Sweet    were   the  painfull    moments  —  but,  how 

sweet. 
And  without  pain,  when  they  again  should  meet ! 
Now  either  spoke  as  hope  and  fear  impress'd 
Each  their  alternate  triumph  in  the  breast. 

Distance  alarm'd  the  maid — she  cried,  **'Tis 
fkrV 
And  danger  too—"  it  is  a  time  of  war : 
^*  Then  in  those  countries  are  diseases  strange, 
"  And  women  gay,  and  men  are  prone  to  change : 


"  What  then  may  happen  in  a  year,  when  things 

"  Of  vast  importance  every  moment  brings ! 

**  But  hark  1   an  oar  1"  she  cried,  yet  none  ap- 

pear'd — 
'T  was  love's  mistake,  who  fkncied  what  it  fear'd ; 
And  she  continued — ^  Do,  my  Alien,  keep 
"  Thy  heart  from  evil,  let  thy  passions  sleep ; 
"  Believe  it  good,  nay  glorious,  to  prevail, 
"  And  stand  in  safety  where  so  many  £Bil ; 
"  And  do  not,  Allen,  or  for  shame,  or  pride, 
"  Thy  faith  abjure,  or  thy  profession  hide ; 
"  Can  I  believe  hU  love  will  lasting  prove, 
"  Who  has  no  rev'renoe  for  the  God  I  love  ? 
"  I    know  thee  well !    how  good  thou  art  and 

kind; 
"  But  strong  the  passions  that  invade  thy  mind — 
"  Now,  what  to  me  hath  Allen  to  commend  ?'* — 
"  Upon  my  mother,"  said  the  youth,  ^  attend ; 
*'  Forget  her  spleen,  and,  in  my  place  appear, 
"  Her  love  to  me  will  make  mv  Judith  dear, 
"  Oft  I  shall  think  (such  comforU  lovers  seek), 
"  Who  speaks  of  me,  and  fkncy  what  they  speak ; 
"  Then  write  on  all  occasions,  always  dwell 
"  On  hope's  &ir    prospects,  and  be    kind    and 

well, 
"  And  ever  choose  the  fondest,  tenderest  style." 
She  answer'd,  "  No,"  but  answer'd  with  a  smile. 
**  And  now,  my  Judith,  at  so  sad  a  time, 
"  Forgive  my  fear,  and  call  it  not  my  crime ; 
"  When  with  our  youthfU  neighbours  't  is  thy 

chance 
"  To  meet  in  walks,  the  visit,  or  the  dance, 
"  When  every  lad  would  on  my  lass  attend, 
"  Choose  not  a  smooth  designer  for  a  friend : 
"  That  fawning  Philip  I — nay,  be  not  severe, 
"  A  rival's  hope  must  cause  a  lover's  fear." 

Displeased  she  felt,  and  might  In  her  reply 
Have  mix'd  some  anger,  but  Uie  boat  was  nigh. 
Now  truly  heard  I — ^it  soon  was  fUn  in  sight ; — 
Now  the  sad  farewell,  and  the  long  good-night ; 
For  see  1 — ^his  friends  come  hast'ning  to  the  beach. 
And  now  the  gunwale  is  within  the  reach : 
"  Adieu !  —  farewell  I  —  remember !" — and  what 

more 
Affection  taught,  was  utter*d  from  the  shore. 
But  Judith  left  them  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Took  a  last  view,  and  went  to  weep  apart. 
And  now  his  friends  went  slowly  horn  the  place, 
Where  she  stood  still,  the  dashing  oar  to  trace. 
Till  all  were  silent  I — ^for  the  youth  she  pray'd. 
And  softly  then  retum'd  the  weeping  maid. 

They  parted,  thus  by  hope  and  fortune  led. 
And  JucUth's  hours  in  pensive  pleasure  fled ; 
But  when  retum'd  the  youth  ?---the  youth  do  more 
Retum'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore ; 
But  forty  years  were  past,  and  then  there  ewme 
A  wom-out  man  with  wither'd  limbs  and  lame, 
His  mind  oppress'd  with  woes,  and  bent  with  age 

his  finune: 
Yes!  old  and  grieved,  and  trembling  with  deeaj. 
Was  Allen  landing  in  his  native  bay. 
Willing  his  breathless  form  should  blend  wHh 

kindred  clay. 
In  an  autunmal  eve  he  left  the  beach. 
In  such  an  eve  he  chanced  the  port  to  reach : 


J 
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He  WM  alone ;  he  press'd  the  very  place 

Of  the  sad  parting,  of  the  last  embrace :  * 

There  stood  his  parents,  there  retired  the  maid, 

So  fondy  so  tender,  and  so  much  afraid ; 

And  on  that  spot,  through  many  year,  his  mind 

Tum'd  mournful  back,  half  sinking,  half  resign'd. 

No  one  was  present ;  of  its  crew  bereft, 
A  single  boat  was  in  the  billows  left ; 
Sent  fnm  some  anchored  vessel  iu  the  bay, 
At  the  returning  tide  to  sail  away. 
O'er  the  black  stem  the  moonlight  softly  play*d, 
The  loosen'd  foresail  flapping  in  the  shade ; 
AD  silent  else  on  shore ;  but  from  the  town 
A  drowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  came  down : 
From  the  tall  houses  here  and  there,  a  light 
Served  some  confrised  remembrance  to  excite : 
**  There,"  he  observed,  and  new  emotions  felt, 
"  Was  my  first  home — and  yonder  Judith  dwelt ; 
**  Bead !  dead  are  all  I  I  long; — ^I  fear  to  know,'' 
He  said,  and  walk*d  impatient,  and  yet  slow. 

Sudden  there  broke  upon  Ms  grief  a  noise 
Of  merry  tumult  and  of  vulgar  joys : 
Seamen  returning  to  their  ship,  were  come, 
With  idle  numbers  straying  fit>m  their  home  ; 
Allen  among  them  mix'd,  and  in  the  old 
Strove  some  laraifiar  features  to  behold ; 
While    fancy   aided    memory  i — "  Man  I    what 

cheer  ?  " 
A  sailor  cried ;  "  Art  thou  at  anchor  here  ?  ** 
Faintly  he  answer'd,  and  then  tried  to  trace 
Some  youthful  features  in  some  aged  ftiee : 
A  swarthy  matron  he  beheld,  and  thought 
She  might  unfold  the  very  truths  he  sought : 
Confrised  and  trembling,  he  the  dame  addressed  : 
"The  Booths  I   yet  Hve    they?"    pausing    and 

oppressed ; 
Then  spake  again : — *^  Is  there  no  ancient  man, 
**  David  his  name  ? — assist  me,  if  you  can.— 
"  Flemmings   there  were — and  Judith,  doth  she 

Uve?" 
The  woman  gazed,  nor  could  an  answer  give ; 
Tet  wond'ring  stood,  and  all  were  silent  by, 
Feeling  a  strange  and  solemn  sympathy. 
The  woman  musing  said — "  She  knew  full  well 
"  Where  the  old  people  came  at  last  to  dwell ; 
"  They  had  a  marricKl  daughter,  and  a  son, 
"  But  they  were  dead,   and   now  remain*d  not 

one." 


3  COiifflnal  MS. :~ 

In  a  clear  fve  the  lorer  odPd,  and  one 
As  elaar  and  bri^  on  aged  Alien  thono : 
On  the  apot  saae^on'd  Inr  tke  laat  embrace 
The  old  man  atood  I  and  sigh'd  upon  the  place.] 

'  [**  Laat  summer  I  went  down  to  my  natfve  town,  where  I 
foond  the  streets  mtreh  narrower  and  shorter  than  I  thooght 
I  bad  left  them,  inhabited  br  a  new  race  of  people,  to  whom 
I  waa  very  little  known.  My  play-fellows  were  grown  old, 
and  forced  me  to  suspect  I  was  no  longer  yonng.  My  only 
remaining  IHend  had  changed  his  principles,  and  waa  become 
the  tool  ol  the  predominant  fhetion.  I  wandered  about  for 
Are  days,  and  took  the  first  convenient  opportunity  of 
retaming  to  a  place  where,  if  there  is  not  mud)  happiness, 
there  ia,  at  least,  such  a  divenlty  of  good  and  evil,  that 
alight  Teuktions  do  not  fix  upon  the  heart." — Dr.  Jornsoit.] 


'*  Yes,^  said  an  elder,  who  had  paused  intent 
On  days  long  past,  *^  there  was  a  sad  event ; — 
"  One  of  these  Booths — ^it  was  my  mother's  tale — 
**  Here  left  his  lass,  I  know  not  where  to  sail : 
"  She  saw  their  parting,  and  observed  the  pain  ; 
"  But  never  came  th'  unhappy  man  again :" 
"  The  ship  was  captured  " — Allen  meekly  said, 
**  And  what  became  of  the  forsaken  maid  ?  " 
The  woman  answered :  **  I  remember  now, 
"  She  used  to  tell  the  lasses  of  her  vow, 
'*  And  of  her  lover's  loss,  and  I  have  seen 
**  The  gayest   hearts  grow   sad  where   she   has 

been; 
"  Yet  in  her  grief  she  married,  and  was  made 
**  Slave  to  a  wretch,  whom  meekly  she  obey*d, 
"  And  early  buried— -but  I  know  no  more : 
**  And  hark !  our  friends  are   hastening  to  the 

shore." 

Allen  soon  found  a  lodging  in  the  town, 
And  walk'd,  a  man  unnoticed  up  and  down. 
This  house,   and  this,  he  knew,  and  thought  a 

face 
He  sometimes  could  among  a  number  trace : 
Of  names  remember*d  there  reraain'd  a  few. 
But  of  no  favourites,  and  the  rest  were  new : ' 
A  merchant's  wealth,  when  Allen  went  to  sea, 
Was  reckon'd  boundless. — Could  he  living  be  ? 
Or  lived  his  son  ?  for  one  he  had,  the  heir 
To  a  vast  business,  and  a  fortune  fkir. 
No  I  but  that  heir's  poor  widow,  ftt)m  her  shed. 
With  crutches  went  to  take  her  dole  of  bread : 
There  was  a  friend  whom  he  had  left  a  boy. 
With  hope  to  sail  the  master  at  a  hoy  ] 
Him,  after  many  a  stormy  day,  he  found 
With  his  great  wish,   his  life's  whole   purpose, 

crown'd. 
This  hoy's  proud  captain  look'd  !n  Allen's  face, — 
"  Yours  is,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  a  woeful  case ; 
*'  We  cannot  all  succeed  :  I  now  command 
**  The  Betsy  sloop,  and  am  not  much  at  land : 
"  But  when  we  meet,  you  shall  your  stofry  tell 
"  Of  foreign  parts  ^I  bid  you  now  farewell !" 

Allen  so  long  had  left  his  native  shore,* 
He  saw  but  few  whom  he  had  seen  before  ; 
The  older  people,  as  they  met  him,  cast 
A  pitying  look,  oft  speaking  as  they  pass'd — 
«  The  man  is  Allen  Booth,  and  it  appears 
"  He  dwelt  among  us  in  Ills  early  years : 


Oft  to  hte  chiUiett  had  the  Orther  told 
Where  he  raaided  In  the  years  of  old  ; 
When,  without  thought,  his  feeling  and  his  pride 
The  nattre  town  adorn'd  and  magnified ; 


The  streets,  the  markets,  and  the  ouays  were  ail 

Spadoos  and  grand,  and  every  building  tall : 

"rte  tower  and  church  were  sea-marks  leagues  ftom  Und- 


id en  were  amaaed  to  see  them  look  so  grand  [ 
His  fkther's  hoose  was  then  in  Allen's  eyes. 
But  for  inereaaed  In  beaaty  and  In  sise ; 
And  their  small  area  where  the  schoolboys  play'd. 
Boom  for  an  army  had  his  fkncy  made : 
But  now  the  dark  and  feeble  mind  debaaed, 
Contracted,  sullied  all  that  fancy  graced, 
All  spaces  dwindled    streets  but  alleya  aeem*d : 
Then  dreamt  he  now,  or  absent  had  he  dream'd  ? 
The  church  itself,  the  lofty  tower,  the  scene 
Of  so  much  glory,  was  debased  and  mean : 
The  mind  eaeli  ot^ect  in  dull  dothing  dreasM, 
And  Its  own  sadness  on  each  scene  imprew'd  1 
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"  We  see  the  name  engraved  upon  the  stones, 
'^  Where   this  poor  wanderer  means  to  lay  his 

bones." 
Thus    where    he    lived    and    loved  —  unhappy 

change  I — 
He  seems  a  stranger,  and  finds  all  are  strange. 

But  now  a  Widow,  in  a  village  near. 
Chanced  of  the  melancholy  man  to  hear ; 
Old  as  she  was,  to  Judith's  bosom  came 
Some  strong  emotions  at  the  well-known  name ; 
He  was  her  much-loved  Allen,  she  had  stay*d 
Ten  troubled  years,  a  sad  afflicted  maid ; 
Then  was  she  wedded,  of  his  death  assured, 
And  much  of  misery  in  her  lot  endured ; 
Her  husband  died;    her  children  sought   their 

bread 
In  various  places,  and  to  her  were  dead. 
The  once  fond  lovers  met ;  not  grief  nor  age. 
Sickness  nor  pain,  their  hearts  could  disengage : 
Each  had  immediate  confidence ;  a  friend 
Both  now  beheld,  on  whom  they  might  depend : 
"  Now  is  there  one  to  whom  I  can  express 
"  My  nature's  weakness,  and  my  soul's  distress.'' 
Allen  look'd  up,  and  with  impatient  hearts 
**  Let  me  not  lose  thee — never  let  us  part : 
**  So  Heaven  this  comfort  to  my  sufiTerings  give, 
**  It  is  not  all  distress  to  think  and  live." 
Thus  Allen  spoke — ^for  time  had  not  removed 
The  charms  attach'd  to  one  so  fondly  loved ; 
Who  with  more  health,  the  mistress  of  their  cot, 
Labours  to  soothe  the  evils  of  his  lot. 
To  her,  to  her  alone,  his  various  fate. 
At  various  times,  't  is  comfort  to  relate ; 
And  yet  his  sorrow — she  too  loves  to  hear 
YThmi  wrings  her  bosom,  and  compels  the  tear. 

First  he  related  how  he  left  the  shore, 
Alarm'd  with  fears  that  they  should  meet  no  more. 
Then,  ere   the  ship  had   reach'd  her  purposed 

course, 
They  met  and  yielded  to  the  Spanish  force ; 
Then  'cross  th'  Atlantic  seas  they  bore  their  prey. 
Who  grieving  landed  from  their  sultry  bay : 
And  marching  many  a  burning  league,  he  found 
Himself  a  slave  upon  a  miner's  ground : 
There  a  good  priest  his  native  language  spoke, 
And  gave  some  ease  to  his  tormenting  yoke ; 
Kindly  advanced  him  in  his  master's  grace, 
And  he  was  station'd  in  an  easier  place : 
There,  hopeless  ever  to  escape  the  land. 
He  to  a  Spanish  maiden  gave  his  hand ; 
In  cottage  sheltered  frt>m  the  blase  of  day. 
He  saw  his  happy  infants  round  him  play ; 
Where  summer  shadows,  made  by  lofty  trees. 
Waved  o'er  his  seat,  and  soothed  his  reveries ; 
E'ep  then   he  thought   of  England,    nor   could 

sigh, 
But  his  fond  Isabel  demanded,  *' Why  ?" 
Grieved  by  the  story,  she  the  sigh  repaid. 
And  wept  in  pity  for  the  English  maid  : 
Thus  twenty  years  were  pass'd,  and  pass'd  his 

views 
Of  ftirther  bliss,  for  he  had  wealth  to  lose : 
His  friend  now  dead,  some  foe  had  dared  to  paint 
*'  His  faith  as  tainted :  he  his  spouse  would  taint ; 
'*  Make  all  hfs  children  infidels,  and  found 
**  An  English  heresy  on  Christian  ground." 


<<  Whilst  I  was  poor,"  said  AUen,  *<  none  would 
care 
**  What  my  poor  notions  of  religion  were ; 
'*  None  ask'd  me  whom  I  worshipped,  how  I  pray'd, 
**  If  due  obedience  to  the  laws  i^ere  paid : 
*^  My  good  adviser  taught  me  to  be  still, 
"  Nor  to  make  converts  had  I  power  or  wilL 
"  I  preaoh'd  no  foreign  doctrine  to  my  wife, 
"  And  never  mention'd  Luther  in  my  life ; 
"  I,  all  they  said,  say  what  they  woidd,  allow*d, 
**  And  when  the  fathers  bade  me  bow,  I  bow'd ; 
**  Their  forms  I  follow*  d,  whether  weU  or  sick, 
"  And  was  a  most  obedient  Catholic. 
"  But  I  had  money,  and  these  pastors  found 
**  My  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsound : 
**  A  wicked  book  they  seized ;  the  very  Turk 
**  Could  not  have  read  a  more  pernicious  work ; 
«  To  me  pernicious,  who  if  it  were  good 
"  Or  evil  question'd  not,  nor  understood : 
"  Oh  I  had  I  litUe  but  the  book  possess'd, 
**  I  might  have  read  it,  and  eigoy'd  my  rest." 

Alas  I  poor  Allen — ^through  his  wealth  was  seen 
Crimes  that  by  poverty  oonceal'd  had  been : 
Faults  that  in  dusty  pictures  rest  unknown. 
Are  in  an  instant  through  the  varnish  shown. 

He  told  their  cruel  mercy ;  how  at  last. 
In  Christian  kindness  for  the  merits  past. 
They  spared  his  forfeit  life,  but  bade  him  fly. 
Or  for  his  crime  and  contxmiacy  die ; 
Fly  from  all  scenes,  all  objects  of  delight : 
His  wife,  his  children,  weeping  in  his  sight. 
All  urging  him  to  flee,  he  fled,  and  cursed  his  flight. 

He  next  related  how  he  found  a  way, 
Guideless  and  grieving,  to  Campeachy-Bay  : 
There  in  the  woods  he  wrought,  and  there,  am<aig 
Some  lab'ring  seamen,  heard  his  native  tongue : 
The  sound,  one  moment,  broke  upon  his  pain 
With  joyful  force  *,  he  long'd  to  hear  again : 
Again  he  heard ;  he  seised  an  ofier'd  hand, 
**  And  when  beheld  you  last  our  native  land  I" 
He  cried,  ^*  and  in  what  country  ?  quickly  say.'* 
The  seamen  answer'd — strangers  all  were  they ; 
Only  one  at  his  native  port  had  been ; 
He,  landing  once,  the  quay  and  church  had  seen. 
For  that  esteem'd ;  but  nothing  more  he  knew. 
Still  more  to  know,  would  Allen  join  the  crew, 
Sail  where  they  sail'd,  and,  many  a  peril  past. 
They  at  his  kinsman's  isle  their  anchor  cast ; 
But  him  they  found  not,  nor  could  one  relate 
Aught  of  his  will,  his  wish,  or  his  estate. 
This  grieved  not  Allen ;  then  again  he  sail'd 
For  England's  coast,  a^^  his  fate  prevail'd : 
War  raged,  and  he,  an  active  man  and  strong. 
Was  soon  impress'd,  and  served  his  country  king. 
By  various  shores  he  pass'd,  on  various  seas. 
Never  so  happy  as  when  void  of  ease. — 
And  then  he  told  how  in  a  calm  distress'd. 
Day  after  day  his  soul  was  sick  of  rest ; 
When,  as  a  log  upon  the  deep  they  stood, 
Then  roved  his  spirit  to  the  inland  wood ; 
Till,  while  awake,  he  dream'd,  that  on  the  seat 
Were  his  loved  home,  the  hill,  the  stream,  tlM 

trees: 
He  gased,  he  pointed  to  the  scenes : — "  There  stand 
**  My  wife,  my  children ;  't  is  my  lovely  land« 
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"  Se«  I  tbcre  my  dwelling — oh  I  delicions  scene 
"  Of  my  best  life  : — unhand  me — are  ye  men  ?" 
And  thus  the  frenzy  ruled  him,  till  the  wind 
Brush'd  the  fond  pictures  from  the  stagnant  mind. 

He  told  of  bloody  fights,  and  how  at  length 
The  rage  of  battle  gave  his  spirits  strength : 
'T  was  in  the  Indian  seas  his  limb  he  lost, 
And  he  was  left  half-dead  upon  the  coast ; 
But  living  gain'd,  'mid  rich  aspiring  men, 
A  hit  subsistence  by  his  ready  pen. 
"  Thus,"  he  continued,  "  pas/d  unvaried  years, 
"  Without  events  producing  hopes  or  fears." 
Augmented  pay  procured  him  decent  wealth. 
But  years  advancing  undermined  his  health ; 
Then  oft-times  in  delightful  dream  he  flew 
To  England's  shore,   and    scenes  his  childhood 

knew: 
He  saw  his  parents,  saw  his  fav'rite  maid, 
No  feature  wrinkled,  not  a  charm  decay'd ; 
And  thus  excited,  in  his  bosom  rose 
A  wish  so  strong,  it  baffled  his  repose : 
Anxious  he  felt  on  English  earth  to  lie ; 
To  view  his  native  soil,  and  there  to  die. 
He  then  described  the  gloom,  the  dread  he  found, 
When  first  he  landed  on  the  chosen  ground, 
Where  undefined  was  all  he  hoped  and  fear'd, 
And  how  confused  and  troubled  all  appeared ; 
His  thoughts  in  past  and  present  scenes  employ'd. 
All  views  in  future  blighted  and  destroyed ; 
His  were  a  medley  of  bewild'ring  themes, 
Sad  as  realities,  and  wild  as  dreams. 

Here  his  relation  closes,  but  his  mind 
Flies  back  again  some  resting-place  to  find ; 
Thus  silent,  musing  through  the  day,  he  sees 
His  children  sporting  by  those  lofty  trees, 
Their  mother  singing  in  the  shady  scene. 
Where   the  fresh  springs    burst  o*er  the  lively 

green ;— 
So  strong  his  eager  fancy,  he  afiHghts 
The  faithful  widow  by  its  powerfal  fiights ; 
For  what  disturbs  him  he  aloud  will  tell. 
And  cry—"  'T  is  she,  my  wife  I  my  Isabel  I 
"  Where  are  my  children?" — Judith  grieves  to  hear 
How  the  soul  works  in  sorrows  so  severe ; 
Assiduous  all  his  wishes  to  attend, 
Deprived  of  much,  he  yet  may  boast  a  friend ; 
Watch'd  by  her  care,  in  sleep,  his  spirit  takes 
Its  flight,  and  watchful  finds  her  when  he  wakes. 

'T  is  now  her  office ;  her  attention  see ! 
Wliile  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  tree, 


A  [Thb  tale  contains  paanges  of  great  beautv  and  pathoa. 
The  story  is  simply  that  of  a  routh  and  a  maiden  In  humble 
life,  who  bad  io^  each  other  from  their  childhood,  bat  were 
too  poor  to  marry.  The  youth  goes  to  the  West  Indies  to 
piMh  his  fortune;  but  is  captured  by  the  Spaniards  and 
carried  to  Mexico,  where,  in  tiie  coarse  of  time,  though  still 
sighing  for  his  flist  lore,  he  marries  a  Spanish  girl,  and  lives 
twenty  years  with  her  and  his  children.  He  is  then  Im- 
piCMScd  and  carried  roand  the  world  for  twenty  years  longer, 
and  is  at  iMt  moved  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  when  old,  and 
shattered,  and  lonely,  to  seek  his  nattve  town,  and  the  scene 
of  his  youthAil  vows.  He  comes  and  finds  his  Judith,  liite 
himself,  in  a  state  of  widowhood ;  l<at  still  brooding,  like 
himself,  over  the  memory  of  their  early  love.  She  had  waited 
ten  anxioos  years  %rithoat  tidings  of  him,  and  then  married : 


Caref\il,  she  guards  him  from  the  glowing  heat, 
And  pensive  muses  at  her  Allen's  feet. 

And  where  is  he  ?  Ah !  doubtless  in  those  scenes 
Of  his  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens. 
Fresh  with  unnumber'd  rlUs,  where  ev*ry  gale 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  neighboring  vale. 
Smiles  not  his  wife,  and  listens  as  there  comes 
The  night-bird*s  music  from  the  thick'ning  glooms? 
And  as  he  sits  with  all  these  treasures  nigh, 
Blaze  not  with  fairy-light  the  phosphor-fly, 
When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumined  by? 
This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 
In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  his  cheeks ; 
For  he  is  listening  to  the  fancied  noise 
Of  his  own  children,  eager  in  their  joys : 
All  this  he  feels,  a  dream's  delusive  bliss 
Gives  the  expression,  and  the  glow  like  this. 
And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by, 
These  strong  emotions  in  her  friend  to  spy ; 
For  she  can  fully  of  their  nature  deem — 
But  see  1  he  breaks  the  long-protracted  theme, 
And  wakes,  and  cries — "  My  God !  't  was  but  a 
dream."  • 
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Piuse  then, 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand  ; 
If  thou  beest  rated  by  thy  estimation. 
Thou  dost  deserve  enoogh.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Because  I  will  not  do  them  wrong  to  mistrast  anv,  I  will  do 
myself  the  right  to  trust  none ;  and  the  flne  is  ( for  which  I 
may  go  the  finer),  1  will  live  a  bachelor.— ifscA  Ado  aboitt 

Throw  phyne  to  the  dogs,  I  '11  none  of  it. — Macbeth, 

His  promises  are,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
And  hb  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothiw. 


Gwm  was  a  farmer,  whom  the  farmers  all, 

Who  dwelt  around,  "  the  Gentleman  **  would  call ; 

Whether  in  pure  humility  or  pride. 

They  only  knew,  and  they  would  not  decide. 


within  them,  the  memory  of  their  young  attachment  endears 
them  to  each  other,  and  thev  still  cling  together,  in  sad  and 
subdued  affection,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest  of  tlie  world. 
The  history  of  the  growth  and  maturity  of  their  earliest  love 
Is  beautifully  given.  The  sad  and  long  delayed  return  of- 
the  adventurer  is  described  in  a  tone  of  genuine  pathos,  and 
in  some  places  with  such  truth  and  force  of  colouring,  as  to 
outdo  the  efforts  of  the  first  dramatic  reprcsentstion.  There 
is  something  sweet  and  touching,  and  in  a  high  vein  of 
poetry,  in  the  story  which  Allen  tells  to  Judith  of  all  his 
adventures,  and  of  those  other  ties,  of  which  it  still  wrings 
her  bosom  to  hesr  him  speak.  The  close  is  extremely  beau- 
tlAil,  and  leaves  upon  the  mind  that  impression  of  sadness 
which  is  both  salutary  and  delightfol,  because  it  is  akin  to 
pity,  and  mingled  with  admiration  and  esteem.— JxrFBXY.] 
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Far  different  he  from  that  dull  plodding  tribe 
Whom  it  was  his  amusement  to  describe ; 
Creatures  no  more  enlivened  than  a  clod, 
But  treading  still  as  their  dull  fathers  trod ; 
Who  lived  in  times  when  not  a  man  had  seen 
Com  sown  by  drill,  or  threshed  by  a  machine  : 
He  was  of  those  whose  skill  assigns  the  prise 
For  creatures  fed  in  pens,  and  stalls,  and  sties ; 
And  who,  in  places  where  improvers  meet, 
To  fill  the  land  with  fatness,  had  a  seat ; 
Who  in  large  mansions  live  like  petty  kings, 
And  speak  of  farms  but  as  amusing  things ; 
Who  plans  encourage,  and  who  journals  keep, 
And  talk  with  lords  about  a  breed  of  sheep. 

Two  are  the  species  in  this  genus  known ; 
One,  who  is  rich  in  his  profession  grown, 
Who  yearly  finds  his  ample  stores  increase^ 
From  fortune's  favours  and  a  favouring  lease ; 
Who  rides  his  hunter,  who  his  house  adorns ; 
Who  drinks  his  wine,  and  his  disbursements  scorns ; 
Who  freely  lives,  and  loves  to  show  he  can, — 
This  is  the  Farmer  made  the  Gentleman. 

The  second  species  from  the  world  is  sent. 
Tired  with  its  strife,  or  with  his  wealth  content ; 
In  books  and  men  beyond  the  former  read. 
To  farming  solely  by  a  passion  led, 
Or  by  a  fashion ;  curious  in  his  land ; 
Now  planning  much,  now  changing  what  he  plann*d ; 
Pleased  by  each  trial,  not  by  failures  vex'd, 
And  ever  certain  to  succeed  the  next ; 
Quick  to  resolve,  and  easy  to  persuade, — 
This  is  the  Gentleman,  a  Farmer  made. 

Gwyn  was  of  these ;  he  from  the  world  with- 
drew 
Early  in  life,  his  reasons  Icnown  to  few ; 
Some  disappointment  said,  some  pure  good  sense, 
The  love  of  land,  the  presa  of  indolence ; 
His  fortune  known,  and  coming  to  retire, 
If  not  a  Farmer,  men  had  call'd  him  'Squire. 

Forty  md  five  his  years,  no  child  or  wifis 
Crossed  the  still  tenour  of  his  chosen  life ; 
Much  land  he  purchased,  planted  far  around. 
And  let  some  portions  of  superfluous  ground 
To  farmers  near  him,  not  displeased  to  say 
"  My  tenants,"  nor  "  our  worthy  landlord,"  they. 

Fix'd  in  his  farm,  he  soon  display'd  his  skill 
In  small-boned   lambs,    the  horse-hoe,    and  the 

drill; 
From  these  he  rose  to  themes  of  nobler  kind, 
And  show'd  the  riches  of  a  fertile  mind ; 
To  all  around  their  visits  he  repaid. 
And  thus  his  mansion  and  himself  display'd. 
His  rooms  were  stately,  rather  fine  than  neat, 
And  guests  politely  call*d  his  house  a  Seat ; 
At  much  expense  was  each  apartment  graced. 
His  taste  was  gorgeous,  but  it  stiU  was  taste ; 
In  ftin  festoons  the  crimson  curtains  fell. 
The  sofas  rose  in  bold  elastic  swell ; 
Mirrors  in  gilded  firames  display'd  the  tints 
Of  glowing  carpets  and  of  coloured  prints ; 
The  weary  eye  saw  every  object  shine. 
And  all  was  costly,  fanciftil,  and  fine. 


As  with  his  friends  he  pass'd  the  social  hours, 
His  generous  spirit  scom'd  to  hide  its  powers ; 
Powers  unexpected,  for  his  eye  and  air 
Gave  no  sure  signs  that  eloquence  was  there  ; 
Oft  he  began  with  sudden  fire  and  force. 
As  loth  to  lose  occasion  for  discourse ; 
Some,  't  is  observed,  who  feel  a  wish  to  speak. 
Will  a  due  place  for  introduction  seek ; 
On  to  their  purpose  step  by  step  they  steal. 
And  all  their  way,  by  certain  signals,  feel ; 
Others  plunge  in  at  once,  and  never  heed 
Whose  turn  they  take,  whose  purpose  they  impede ; 
Resolved  to  shine,  they  hasten  to  begin. 
Of  ending  thoughtless— and  of  these  was  Gwyn. 
And  thus  he  spake : — 

'*  It  grieves  me  to  the  soul, 
"  To  see  how  man  submits  to  man's  control ; 
*^  How  overpowered  and  shackled  minds  are  led 
"  In  vulgar  tracks,  and  to  submission  bred ; 
**  The  coward  never  on  himself  relies, 
^^  But  to  an  equal  for  assistance  flies ; 
**  Man  yields  to  custom,  as  he  bows  to  fkte, 
"  In  all  things  ruled— mind,  body,  and  estate ; 
**  In  pain,  in  sickness,  we  for  cure  H>P^7 
''*'  To  them  we  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why ; 
**  But  that  the  creature  has  some  jargon  read, 
*^  And  got  some  Scotchman's  system  in  his  head ; 
''  Some  grave  impostor,  who  will  health  ensure, 
**  Long  as  your  patience  or  your  wealth  endure, 
**  But  mark  them  well,  the  pale  and  sickly  crew, 
*'  They  have  not  health,  and  can  they  give  it  you  ? 
**  These    solemn    cheats    their    various  methods 

choose, 
*•'•  A  system  fires  them,  as  a  bard  his  muse : 
^'  Hence  wordy  wars  arise  ;  the  leam'd  divide, 
"  And  groaning  patients  curse  each  erring  guide. 

"  Next,  our  afiairs  are  govem'd,  buy  or  sell, 
**  Upon  the  deed  the  law  must  fix  its  spell ; 
"  Whether  we  hire  or  let,  we  must  have  still 
**  The  dubious  aid  of  an  attorney's  skill ; 
**  They  take  a  part  in  every  man's  afiairs, 
**  And  in  aU  business  some  concern  is  theirs ; 
"  Because  mankind  in  ways  prescribed  are  found 
**  Like  flocks  that  follow  on  a  beaten  ground, 
"  Each  abject  nature  in  the  way  proceeds, 
**  That  now  to  shearing,  now  to  slaughter  leads.^ 
"  Should  you  offend,  though  meaning  no  offenoa, 
'*  You  have  no  safety  in  your  innocence  ; 
*'*■  The  statute  broken  then  is  placed  in  view, 
**  And  men  must  pay  for  crimes  they  never  knew ; 
"  Who  would  by  law  regain  his  plunder'd  store, 
**  Would  pick  up  fallen  merc'ry  from  the  floor; 
**  If  he  pursue  it,  here  and  there  it  slides, 
**  He  would  collect  it,  but  it  more  divides; 
**  This  part  and  this  he  stops,  but  stiU  in  vain, 
^  It  slips  aside,  and  breaks  in  parts  again ; 
*'  Till,  after  time  and  pains,  and  care  and  ooat, 
"  He  finds  his  labour  and  his  object  lost. 
««  Bt^t  most  it  grieves  me  (friends  alone  are  rouad), 
*'  To  see  a  man  in  priestly  fetters  bound ; 


1  [Original  MS.  :— 

BcemiM  in  beftt«n  wayi  we  ever  traad, 
And  man  by  mn,  at  shara  by  ilwep,  It  M, 
None  atait  aiide,  bot  ia  tiM  payv  FNOMd,  &C.] 
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"  Guides  to  the  soul,  these  friends  of  Heaven  con- 
trive, 
**  Long  as  man  lives,  to  keep  his  fears  alive  : 
"  Soon  as  an  infant  breathes,  their  rites  begin ; 
"  Who  knows  not  sinning,  must  be  freed  from  sin ; 
'*  Who  needs  no  bond,  must  yet  engage  in  vows ; 
**  Who  has  no  judgment,  must  a  creed  espouse : 
«  Advanced  in  life,  our  boys  are  bound  by  rules,. 
**  Are  catechised  in  churches,  cloisters,  schools, 
**  And  train'd  in  thraldom  to  be  fit  for  tools : 
"  The  youth  grown  up,  he  now  a  partner  needs, 
"  And  y>  I  a  priest,  as  soon  as  he  succeeds. 
**'  What  man  of  sense  can  marriage-rites  approve  ? 
*'  What  man  of  spirit  can  be  bound  to  love  ? 
"  Forced  to  be  kind  1  compelled  to  be  sincere  I 
<*  Do  chains  and  fetters  make  companions  dear  ? 
"  Pris'ners  indeed  we  bind ;  but  though  the  bond 
"  May  keep  them  safe,  it  does  not  make  them 

f<md: 
"  The  ring,  the  vow,  the  witness,  licence,  prayers, 
"  All  parties  known  I  made  public  all  affairs  1 
*'  Such  forms  men  suffer,  and  from  these  they  date 
**  A  deed  of  love  begun  with  all  they  hate : 
**  Absurd !  that  none  the  beaten  road  should  shun, 
**  But  love  to  do  what  other  dupes  have  done. 

**  Well,  now  your  priest  has  made  you  one  of 
twain, 
^^  Look  you  for  rest  ?    Alas  I  you  look  in  vain. 
*'  If  sick,  he  comes ;  you  cannot  die  in  peace, 
'*  Till  he  attends  to  witness  your  release ; 
*'  To  vex  your  soul,  and  urge  you  to  confess 
*'  The  sins  you  feel,  remember,  or  can  guess ; 
"  Nay,  when  departed,  to  your  grave  he  goes — 
^  But  there  indeed  he  hurts  not  your  repose. 

'*  Such  are  our  burthens ;  part  we  must  sustain, 
*'  But  need  not  link  new  grievance  to  the  chain : 
"  Yet  men  like  idiots  will  their  frames  surround 
<<  With  these  vile  shackles,  nor  confess  they  're 

bound; 
<*  In  all  that  most  confines  them  they  confide, 
<*  Their  slavery  boast,  and  make  their  bonds  their 

pride; 
**  E'en  as  the  pressure  galls  them,  they  declare 
"  (Good  souls  I)  how  hi^y  and  how  free  they  are  I 
*'*  As  madmen,  pointing  round  their  wretched  cells, 
"  Cry,  *  liO  1  the  palace  where  our  honour  dwells.' 

"  Such  is  our  state :  but  I  resolve  to  live 
'*  By  rules  my  reason  and  my  feelings  give ; 
'*  No  legal  guards  shall  keep  enthrall'd  my  mind, 
^*  No  Slaves  command  me,  and  no  teachers  blind. 
"  Tempted  by  sins,  let  me  their  strength  defy, 
^^  But  have  no  second  in  a  surplice  by ;        ^ 
^  No  bottle-holder,  with  oflicious  aid, 
'*  To  comfort  conscience,  weaken'd  and  afraid : 
'*  Then  if  I  yield,  my  frailty  is  not  known ; 
"  And,  if  I  stand,  the  glory  is  my  own. 

*'  When  Truth  and  Reason  are  our  friends,  we 


-  Alive  I  awake ! — the  superstitious  dream. 


<  [«  Lo  I,  who  «nt  beneath  a  tree 
Suig  Bamkioet  and  Dowsybee, 
And  Blouzelind,  and  Marian  bright, 


"  Oh  I  then,  fair  Truth,  for  thee  alone  I  seek, 
"  Friend  to  the  wise,  supporter  of  the  weak ; 
**  From  thee  we  learn  whate'er  is  right  and  just ; 
"  Forms  to  despise,  professions  to  distrust ; 
"  Creeds  to  reject,  pretensions  to  deride, 
"  And,  following  thee,  to  follow  none  beside." 

Such  was  the  speech :  it  struck  upon  the  ear 
Like  sudden  thunder  none  expect  to  hear. 
He  saw  men's  wonder  with  a  manly  pride. 
And  gravely  smiled  at  guest  electrified. 
"  A  farmer  this ! "  they  said,  *«  Oh  I  let  him  seek 
"  That  place  where  he  may  for  his  country  speak ; 
*^  On  some  great  question  to  harangue  for  hours, 
"  While  speakers,  hearing,  envy  nobler  powers  1" 

Wisdom  like  this,  as  all  things  rich  and  rare. 
Must  be  acquired  with  pains,  and  kept  with  care ; 
In  books  he  sought  it,  which  his  friends  might  view. 
When  their  kind  host  the  guarding  curtain  drew. 
There  were  historic  works  for  graver  hours, 
And  lighter  verse  to  spur  the  languid  powers ; 
There  metaphysics,  logic  there  had  place ; 
But  of  devotion  npt  a  single  trace — 
Save  what  is  taught  in  Gibbon's  florid  page. 
And  other  guides  of  this  inquiring  age ' 
There  Hume  appear'd,  and  near  a  splendid  book 
Composed  by  Gay's  "  good  lord  of  Bolingbroke :"  * 
With  these  were  mix'd  the  light,  the  free,  the 

vain. 
And  from  a  comer  peep'd  the  sage  Tom  Paine : 
Here  four  neat  volumes  Chesterfield  were  named. 
For  manners  much  and  easy  morals  famed ; 
With  chaste  Memoirs  of  females,  to  be  read 
When  deeper  studies  had  confused  the  head. 

Such  his  resources,  treasures  where  he  sought 
For  daily  knowledge  till  his  mind  was  fraught : 
Then,  when  his  friends  were  present,  for  their  use 
He  would  the  riches  he  had  stored  produce ; 
He  found  his  lamp  bum  clearer  when  each  day 
He  drew  for  all  he  purposed  to  display ; 
For  these  occasions,  forth  his  knowledge  spmng. 
As  mustard  quickens  on  a  bed  of  dung : 
All  was  prepared,  and  guests  allow'd  the  praise 
For  what  they  saw  he  could  so  quickly  ndse. 

Such  this  new  friend;  and  when  the  year  came 
round, 
The  same  impressive,  reasoning  sage  was  found : 
Then,  too,  was  seen  the  pleasant  mansion  graced 
With  a  &ir  damsel— his  no  vulgar  taste ; 
The  neat  Rebecca— 9\j,  observant,  still. 
Watching  his  eye,  and  waiting  on  his  will ; 
Simple  yet  smart  her  dress,  her  manners  meek, 
Her  smiles  spoke  for  her,  she  would  seldom  speak : 
But  watch'd  each  look,  each  meaning  to  detect, 
And  (pleased  with  noUce)  felt  for  all  neglect. 

With  her  lived  Owyn  a  sweet  harmonious  life. 
Who,  forms  excepted,  was  a  charming  wife : 
The  wives  indeed,  so  made  by  vulgar  law. 
Affected  scorn,  and  censured  what  they  saw, 


Now  write  my  aonneta  in  a  book, 
For  my  good  lord  of  Bolingbroke." 

Gav,  Prologue  to  S/tephenTi  Wetk.'] 
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And  'what  they  saw  not,  fancied ;  said  't  was  sin, 

And  took  no  notice  of  the  wife  of  Gwyn : 

But  he  despised  their  rudeness,  and  would  prove 

Theirs  was  compulsion  and  distrust,  not  love ; 

'*  Fools  as  they  were  I  could  they  conceive  that 

rings 
"  And  parsons*  blessings  were  substantial  things  ?  " 
They  answered  **Yes;"  while  he  contemptuous 

spoke 
Of  the  low  notions  held  by  simple  folk ; 
Yet,  strange  that  anger  in  a  man  so  wise 
Should  from  the  notions  of  these  fools  arise ; 
Can  they  so  vex  us,  whom  we  so  despise  ? 

Brave  as  he  was,  our  hero  felt  a  dread 
Lest  those  who  saw  him  kind  should  think  him  led ; 
If  to  Ms  bosom  fear  a  visit  paid. 
It  was,  lest  he  should  be  supposed  afVaid : 
Hence  sprang  his  orders ;  not  that  he  desired 
The  things  when  done :  obedience  he  required ; 
And  thus,  to  prove  his  absolute  command. 
Ruled  every  heart,  and  moved  each  subject  hand  ; 
Assent  he  ask'd  for  every  word  and  whim. 
To  prove  that  he  alone  was  king  rfhim. 

The  still  Rebecca,  who  her  station  knew. 
With  ease  resign'd  the  honours  not  her  due  : 
Well  pleased  she  saw  that  men  her  board  would 

grace. 
And  wishM  not  there  to  see  a  female  face  ; 
When  by  her  lover  she  his  spouse  was  styled. 
Polite  she  thought  it,  and  demurely  smiled ; 
But  when  he  wanted  wives  and  maidens  round 
So  to  regard  her,  she  grew  grave  and  frown'd ; 
And  sometimes  whisper'd  —  "Why  should   you 

respect 
«  These  people's  notions,  yet  their  forms  reject  ?  " 

Gwyn,  though  from  marriage  bond  and  fetter 
free, 
Stm  felt  abridgment  in  his  Uberty ; 
Something  of  hesitation  he  betrayed. 
And  in  her  presence  thought  of  what  he  said. 
Thus  fair  Rebecca,  though  she  walk'd  astray. 
His  creed  rejecting,  judged  it  right  to  pray, 
To  be  at  church,  to  sit  with  serious  looks. 
To  read  her  Bible  and  her  Sunday-books : 
She  hated  all  those  new  and  daring  themes. 
And  call'd  his  free  conjectures  "  devil's  dreams :" 
She  honour'd  still  the  priesthood  in  her  fall, 
And  claim'd  respect  and  reverence  for  them  all ; 
Call'd  them  "of  sin's  destructive  power  the  foes, 
"  And  not  such  blockheads  as  he  might  suppose." 
Gwyn  to  his  friends  would  smile,  and  sometimes 

"  *T  is  a  kind  fool ;  why  vex  her  in  her  way  V* 
Her  way  she  took,  and  still  had  more  in  view. 
For  she  contrived  that  he  should  take  it  too. 
The  daring  freedom  of  his  soul,  't  was  plain, 
In  part  was  lost  in  a  divided  reign ; 
A  king  and  queen,  who  yet  in  prudence  sway'd 
Their  peaoefrd  state,  and  were  in  turn  obey'd. 

Tet  such  our  fate,  that  when  we  plan  the  best, 
Something  arises  to  disturb  our  rest : 
For  though  in  spirits  high,  in  body  strong, 
Gwyn  something  felt — he  knew  not  what — was 
wrong; 


He  wish'd  to  know,  for  he  believed  the  thing. 
If  unremoved,  would  other  evil  bring : 
"  She  must  perceive,  of  lat«  he  could  not  eat, 
"  And  when  he  walk'd  he  trembled  on  his  feet : 
"  He  had  forebodings,  and  he  seem'd  as  one 
"  Stopp'd  on  the  road,  or  threat«n'd  by  a  dun ; 
"  He  could  not  live,  and  yet,  should  he  apply 
"  To  those  physicians— he  must  sooner  die." 

The  mild  Rebecca  heard  with  some  disdain, 
And  some  distress,  her  friend  and  lord  complain : 
His  death  she  fear'd  not,  but  had  painful  doubt 
What  his  distempered  nerves  might  bring  about ; 
With  power  like  hers  she  dread^  an  ally. 
And  yet  there  was  a  person  in  her  eye ; — 
She  thought,  debated,  fix'd— "  Alas !"  she  said, 
"  A  case  like  yours  must  be  no  more  delay*d ; 
"  You  hate  these  doctors  ;  well  I  but  were  a  friend 
"  And  doctor  one,  your  fears  would  have  an  end : 
"  My  cousin  itfbZ/ef— Scotland  holds  him  now— 
"  Is  above  all  men  skilful,  all  allow ; 
"  Of  late  a  Doctor,  and  within  a  while 
"  He  means  to  settle  in  this  favoiu^d  isle : 
"  Should  he  attend  you,  with  his  skill  profound, 
"  You  must  be  safe,  and  shortly  would  be  sound.** 

When  men  in  health  against  Physicians  rail. 
They  should  consider  that  their  nerves  may  fkil ; 
Who  calls  a  Lawyer  rogue,  may  find,  too  late. 
On  one  of  these  depends  his  whole  estate ; 
Nay,  when  the  world  can  nothing  more  produce. 
The  Priest,  th'  insulted  priest,  may  have  his  use : 
Ease,  health,  and  comfort  lift  a  man  so  high. 
These  powers  are  dwarfb  that  he  can  scarcely  spy ; 
Pain,  sickness,  languor,  keep  a  man  so  low. 
That  these  neglected  dwarfs  to  giants  grow : 
Happy  is  he  who  through  the  medium  sees 
Of  dear  good  sense — but  Gwyn  was  not  of  these. 

He  heard  and  he  rejoiced :  "  Ah !  let  hfan  come, 
"  And  till  he  fixes,  make  my  house  his  home." 
Home  came  the  Doctor — he  was  much  admired ; 
He  told  the  patient  what  his  case  required ; 
His  hours  for  sleep,  his  time  to  eat  and  drink. 
When  he  should  ride,  read,  rest,  compose,  or  think. 
Thus  join'd  peculiar  skill  and  art  profound. 
To  make  the  fancy-sick  no  more  than  fuicy-sound. 

With  such  attention,  who  could  long  be  ill  ? 
Returning  health  proclaim'd  the  Doctor's  ^kiU. 
Presents  and  praises  firom  a  grateful  heart 
Were  fredy  ofier^d  on  the  patient's  part ; 
In  high  repute  the  Doctor  seem'd  to  stand. 
But  still  had  got  no  footing  in  the  land ; 
And,  «s  he  saw  the  seat  was  rich  and  fair, 
He  felt  disposed  to  fix  his  station  there : 
To  gain  his  purpose  he  perform'd  the  part 
Of  a  good  actor,  and  prepared  to  start ; 
Not  like  a  traveller  in  a  day  serene. 
When  the  sun  shone  and  when  the  roads  wwe 

clean; 
Not  like  the  pilgrim,  when  the  morning  grey, 
The  ruddy  eve  succeeding,  sends  his  way ; 
But  in  a  season  when  the  sharp  east  wind 
Had  all  its  influence  on  a  nervous  mind ; 
When  past  the  parlour's  front  it  fiercely  blew. 
And  Gwyn  sat  pitying  every  bird  that  flew. 
This  stnmge  physician  said—"  Adieu !  adieu  I 
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"  Farewell  I — HeaTen  bless  you ! — if  you  should — 

but  no, 
"  You  need  not  fear — farewell !  't  is  time  to  go." 

The  Doctor  spoke ;  and  as  the  patient  heard, 
His  old  disorders  (dreadful  train !)  appeared  ; 
**  He  felt  the  tingling  tremor,  and  the  stress 
'*  Upon  his  nerves  that  he  could  not  express ; 
**  Should  his  good  fHend  forsake  him,  he  perhaps 
**  Sfight  meet  his  death,  and  surely  a  reUpse." 

So,  as  the  Doctor  seem'd  intent  to  part. 
He  cried  in  terror — "  Oh  I  be  where  thou  art : 
^*  Come,  thou  art  young,  and  unengaged ;    oh  I 

come, 
*^  Make  me  thy  friend,  give  comfort    to    mine 

home; 
'*  I  have  now  symptoms  that  require  thine  aid, 
"  Do,  Doctor,  stoy :  "— th*  obliging  Doctor  sUy'd. 

Thus  Gwyn  was  happy ;  he  had  now  a  friend. 
And  a  meek  spouse  on  whom  he  could  depend  : 
But  now  possessed  of  male  and  female  guide, 
Divided  power  he  thus  must  subdivide : 
In  earlier  days  he  rode,  or  sat  at  ease 
Reclined,  and  having  but  himself  to  please  ; 
Now  if  he  would  a  fav'rite  nag  bestride. 
He  sought  permission — "  Doctor,  may  I  ride  ?  " 
(Rebecca's  eye  her  sovereign  pleasure  told) — 
**■  I  think  you  may,  but  guarded  from  the  cold, 
"  Ride  forty  minutes.*' — Free  and  happy  soul. 
He  scom'd  submission,  and  a  man's  control ; 
But  where  such  friends  in  every  care  unite 
All  for  his  good,  obedience  is  delight. 

Now  Gwyn  a  sultan  bade  affairs  adieu, 
Led  and  assisted  by  the  faithful  two ; 
The  favourite  fSur,  Rebecca,  near  him  sat. 
And  whisper'd  whom  to  love,  assist,  or  hate ; 
While  the  chief  vizier  eased  his  lord  of  cares, 
And  bore  himself  the  burden  of  affairs : 
No  dangers  could  from  such  alliance  flow, 
But  from  that  law  that  changes  all  below. 

When  wintry  winds  with  leaves  bestrew'd  the 
ground. 
And  men  were  coughing  all  the  village  round ; 
When  public  papers  of  invasion  told. 
Diseases,  £unines,  perils  new  and  old ; 
When  philosophic  writers  fail'd  to  clear 
The  mhkd  of  gloom,  and  lighter  works  to  cheer ; 
Then  came  fresh  terrors  on  our  hero's  mind — 
Fears  unforeseen,  and  feelings  undefined. 

*'  In  outward  ills,"  he  cried,  "  I  rest  assured 
"  Of  my  friend's  aid ;  they  will  in  time  be  cured  ; 
^*  But  can  his  art  subdue,  resist,  control 
'*  These  inward  griefs  and  troubles  of  the  soul  ? 
'*  Oh  1  my  Rebecca  I  my  disorder'd  mind 
'*  No  help  in  study,  none  in  thought  can  find ; 
*'  What  must  I  do,  Rebecca  ?  "    She  proposed 
The  Parish-guide ;  but  what  oould  be  disclosed 
To  a  proud  priest  ? — "  No  I  him  have  I  defied, 
"  Insulted,  dighted — shall  he  be  my  guide  ? 
<<  But  one  there  is,  and  if  report  be  just, 
*'  A  wise  good  man,  whom  I  may  safely  trust ; 

**  UPlin  imMi  fVnm  hnnoA  trt  hnnflA.  fW>m  tntr  tn  p«i>. 


'*  To  make  his  truths,  his  Gospel-truths,  appear ; 
**  True  if  indeed  they  be,  *t  is  time  that  I  should 

hear: 
"  Send  for  that  man ;  and  if  report  be  just, 
"  I,  like  Cornelius,  will  the  teacher  trust ; 
"  But  if  deceiver,  I  the  vile  deceit 
**  Shall  soon  discover,  and  discharge  the  cheat." 

To  Doctor  Mollet  was  the  grief  confess'd, 
While  Gwyn  the  freedom  of  his  mind  express'd ; 
Yet  own'd  it  was  to  ills  and  errors  prone, 
And  he  for  guilt  and*  frailty  must  atone. 
**  My  books,  perhaps,"  the  wav'ring  mortal  cried, 
**  Like  men  deceive ;  I  would  be  satisfied ; — 
**  And  to  my  soul  the  pious  man  may  bring 
"  Comfort  and  light : — do  let  me  try  the  thing." 

The  cousins  met,  what  pass'd  with  Gwyn  was 
told: 
'^  Alas ! "  the  Doctor  said,  "  how  hard  to  hold 
**  These  easy  minds,  where  all  impressions  made 
*'  At  first  sink  deeply,  and  then  quickly  fade ; 
^  For  while  so  strong  these  new-bom  fancies  reign, 
"  We  must  divert  them,  to  oppose  is  vain : 
**  You  see  him  valiant  now,  he  scorns  to  heed 
'■*■  The  bigot's  threat'nings  or  the  zealot's  creed  ; 
*^  Shook  by  a  dream,  he  next  for  truth  receives 
"  What  frenzy  teaches,  and  what  fear  believes ; 
*'  And  this  wUl  place  him  in  the  power  of  one 
**  Whom  we  must  seek,  because  we  cannot  shun." 

Wi8p  had  been  ostler  at  a  busy  inn. 
Where  he  beheld  and  grew  in  dread  of  sin ; 
Then  to  a  Baptists'  meeting  found  his  way. 
Became  a  convert,  and  was  taught  to  pray ; 
Then  preach'd ;  and,  being  earnest  and  sincere, 
Brought  other  sinners  to  religious  fear : 
Together  grew  his  influence  and  his  fame. 
Till  our  d^ected  hero  heard  his  name : 
His  little  failings  were  a  grain  of  pride. 
Raised  by  the  numbers  he  presumed  to  guide : 
A  love  of  presents,  and  of  lofty  praise 
For  his  meek  spirit  and  his  humble  ways ; 
But  though  this  spirit  would  on  flattery  feed. 
No  praise  could  blind  him  and  no  arts  mislead : — 
To  him  the  Doctor  made  the  wishes  known 
Of  his  good  patron,  but  conccal'd  his  own  ; 
He  of  all  teachers  had  distrust  and  doubt. 
And  was  reserved  in  what  he  came  about ; 
Though  on  a  plain  and  simple  message  sent. 
He  had  a  secret  and  a  bold  intent : 
Their  minds  at  first  were  deeply  vell'd  ;  disguise 
Form'd  the  slow  speech,  and  oped  the  eager  eyes ; 
Till  by  degrees  sufllcient  light  was  thrown 
On  every  view,  and  all  the  business  shown. 
Wisp,  as  a  skilftil  guide  who  led  the  blind, 
Had  powers  to  rule  and  awe  the  vapourish  mind ; 
But  not  the  changeful  will,  the  wavering  fear  to 

bind: 
And  should  his  conscience  give  him  leave  to  dwell 
With  Gwyn,  and  every  rival  power  expel 
(A  dubious  point),  yet  he,  with  every  care, 
Might  soon  the  lot  of  the  rejected  share ; 
And  other  Wisps  he  found  like  him  to  reign, 
And  then  be  thrown  upon  the  world  again  : 
He  thought  it  prudent  then,  and  felt  it  just. 
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True,  he  conceived,  to  touch  the  harder  heart 

Of  the  cool  Doctor,  was  beyond  his  art ; 

But  mild  Bebeooa  he  could  surely  sway, 

While  Gwyn  would  follow  where  she  led  the  way : 

So  to  do  good,  (and  why  a  duty  shun, 

Because  rewarded  for  the  good  when  done  ?) 

He  with  his  friends  would  join  in  all  theyplann'd, 

Save  when  his  faith  or  feelings  should  withstand ; 

There  he  must  rest  sole  judge  of  his  affairs, 

While  they  might  rule  exclusively  in  theirs. 

When  Gwyn  his  message  to  the  teacher  sent, 
He  fear*d  his  friends  would  show  their  discontent ; 
And  prudent  seem'd  it  to  th'  attendant  pair. 
Not  all  at  once  to  show  an  aspect  fair : 
On  Wisp  they  seem'd  to  look  with  jealous  eye, 
And  fair  Rebecca  was  demure  and  shy ; 
But  by  degrees  the  teacher's  worth  they  knew, 
And  were  so  kind,  they  seem'd  converted  too. 

Wisp  took  occasion  to  the  nymph  to  say, 
*'  You  must  be  married :  will  you  name  the  day  ?** 
She  smiled, — **'Tis  well:    but   should    he    not 

comply, 
^'  Is  it  quite  safe  th'  experiment  to  try  ?" — 
**  My  child,"  the  teacher  said,  **  who  feels  remorse, 
'*  (And  feels  not  he  ?)  must  wish  relief  of  course : 
"  And  can  he  find  it,  while  he  fears  the  crime  ? — 
"  You  must  be  married ;  will  you  name  the  time  ?** 

Glad  was  the  patron  as  a  man  could  be, 
Yet  marvelled  too,  to  find  his  guides  agree ; 
**  But  what  the  cause  ?*'  he  cried ;  "  H  is  genuine 
love  for  me." 

Each  found  his  part,  and  let  one  act  describe 
The  powers  and  honours  of  th'  accordant  tribe  : — 
A  man  for  favour  to  the  mansion  speeds, 
And  cons  his  threefold  task  as  he  proceeds ; 
To  teacher  Wisp  he  bows  with  humble  air, 
And  begs  his  interest  for  a  barn's  repair : 
Then  for  the  Doctor  he  inquires,  who  loves 
To  hear  appUuse  for  what  his  skill  improves, 
And  gives  for  praise,  assent — and  to  the  Fair 
He  brings  of  pullets  a  delicious  pair ; 
Thus  sees  a  peasant,  with  discernment  nice, 
A  love  of  power,  conceit,  and  avarice. 

Lo !    now  the   change  complete :    the  convert 
Gwyn 
Has  sold  his  books,  and  has  renounced  his  sin ; 
MoUet  his  body  orders.  Wisp  his  soul, 
And  o'er  his  purse  the  Lady  takes  control ; 
No  friends  beside  he  needs,  and  none  attend — 
Soul,  body,  and  estate,  has  each  a  friend  ; 
And  fkir  Rebecca  leads  a  virtuous  life — 
She  rules  a  mistress,  and  she  reigns  a  wife.' 


*  [Tbit  tal«  b  of  a  ooaner  texture  tlun  the  preceding  ones, 
though  AiU  of  Mate  obeemtion  and  graphic  delineiuion  of 
ordinary  diaracten.  The  hero  It  not  a  Iknoer  turned  gentle- 
man, but  a  gentleman  turned  flmner — a  conceited,  activip, 
talklnff,  domineering  tort  of  oenon— who  planta,  and  eata, 
and  dnnka  with  great  vigour— iceepe  'a  mlatrem,  and  tpeaks 
with  audacious  Kom  of  tJie  tyranny  of  wivee,  and  the  Impo* 
•itiona  of  prleits,  lawyers,  and  phytldana.  Being  but  a 
■hallow  fellow,  however,  at  bottom,  hie  conttdenoe  In  hie 
opiniona  deoUnee  gradually  aa  hia  health  decays ;  and  being 
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Heaven  witness 
I  bare  been  to  you  ever  true  and  humble. 

Gentle  lady, 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  1  had. 

Menhemi  of  Vemk». 

The  fktaltime 
Cuts  off  all  ceremonies  and  vows  of  love. 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse. 
Which  so  long  sundePd  friends  should  dwell  upon. 

^  RUAard  III, 

I  know  thee  not,  old  man ;  AOl  to  thy  prayers. 

Henry  IF, 

Farewell, 
Thou  pure  impiety,  thou  impiooa  purity,  . 
For  thee  1 11  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love. 

Much  Ado  abota  Notkimg. 


Love  will  exphre— the  gay,  the  happy  dream 
Will  turn  to  scorn,  indiffrence,  or  esteem  : 
Some  fiavour'd  pairs,  in  this  exchange,  are  bleat, 
Nor  sigh  for  raptures  in  a  state  of  rest ; 
Others,  ill  match'd,  with  minds  unpalr'd,  repent 
At  once  the  deed,  and  know  no  more  content ; 
From  joy  to  anguish  they,  in  haste,  decline, 
And,  with  their  fondness,  their  esteem  resign ; 
More  luckless  still  their  fate,  who  are  the  prey 
Of  long-protracted  hope  and  dull  delay : 
'Mid  plans  of  bliss  the  heavy  hours  pass  on. 
Till  love  is  withered,  and  till  joy  is  gone. 

This  gentle  flame  two  youthful  hearts  poesessM, 
The  sweet  disturber  of  unenvied  rest ; 
The  prudent  Dinah  was  the  maid  beloved. 
And  the  kind  Rupert  was  the  swain  approved : 
A  wealthy  Aunt  her  gentle  niece  sustain'd. 
He,  with  a  father,  at  his  desk  remain'd ; 
The  youthful  couple,  to  their  vows  sincere, 
Thus  loved  expectant ;  year  succeeding  year, 
With  pleasant  views  and  hopes,  but  not  a  prospect 

near. 
Rupert  some  eomfort  in  his  station  saw, 
But  the  poor  virgin  lived  in  dread  and  awe ; 
Upon  her  anxious  looks  the  widow  smiled. 
And  bade  her  wait,  "  for  she  was  yet  a  child.*' 
She  for  her  neighbour  had  a  due  respect, 
Nor  would  his  son  encourage  or  reject ; 


seised  with  some  maladies  in  his  stomach,  he  ends  wltli  mar- 
rying his  misteesa,  and  submitting  to  be  triply  governed  by 
tnree  of  her  eonlMerates,  in  the  respective  characters  of  a 
quack  doctor,  a  methodfat  preacher,  and  a  pr«()eatlQg  laad 
steward.^-JKrrBKT.] 

1  [Mr.  Crabbe*s  sons  have  no  doubt  but  dmt  their  mocher*s 
resiaence,  at  one  time,  with  her  rich  old  aunt,  who  waa  very 
partial  to  her,  and  abo>unded  In  trinketa,  suggested  this  aap. 

position.] 
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And  thus  the  pair,  with  expectations  vain, 
Beheld  the  seasons  change  and  change  again  : 
Meantime  the  nymph  her  tender  tales  perused, 
Where  cruel  aunts  impatient  girls  refused : 
While  hers,  though  teasing,  boasted  to  be  kind, 
And  she,  resenting,  to  be  all  resigned. 

The  dame  was  sick,  and  when  the  youth  applied 
For  her  consent,  she  gproan*d,  and  cough'd,  and 

cried, 
Talk'd  of  departing,  and  again  her  breath 
Drew  hard,  and  cough'd,  and  talk'd  again  of  death : 
'*  Here  may  you  live,  my  Dinah  !  here  the  boy 
**  And  you  together  my  estate  eigoy :" 
Thus  to  the  lovers  was  her  mind  express*d. 
Till  they  forbore  to  urge  the  fond  request. 

Servant,  and  nurse,  and  comforter,  and  friend, 
Dinah  had  still  some  duty  to  attend ; 
But  yet  their  walk,  when  Rupert's  evening  call 
Obtained  an  hour,  made  sweet  amends  for  all ; 
So  long  they  now  each  other's  thoughts  had  known, 
That  nothing  seem'd  exclusively  their  own  : 
But  with  the  common  wish,  the  mutual  fear, 
They  now  had  travelled  to  their  thirtieth  year. 

At  length  a  prospect  open*d — but  alas  1 
liOng  time  must  yet,  before  the  union,  pass. 
Rupert  was  call'd,  in  other  clime,  t'  increase 
Another's  wealth,  and  toil  for  future  peace. 
Loth  were  the  lovers ;  but  the  aunt  declared 
'T  was  fortune's  call,  and  they  must  be  prepared : 
^*  You  now  are  young,  and  for  this  brfef  delay, 
'*  And  Dinah's  care,  what  I  beq^ueath  will  pay  ; 
"  All  will  be  yours  ;  nay,  love,  suppress  that  sigh  ; 
"  The  kind  must  suffer,  and  the  best  must  die  :" 
Then  came  the  cough,  and  strong  the  signs  it  gave 
Of  holding  long  contention  with  the  grave. 

The  lovers  parted  with  a  gloomy  view, 
And  little  comfort,  but  that  both  were  true ; 
He  for  uncertain  duties  doom'd  to  steer, 
While  hers  remain'd  too  certain  and  severe. 

Letters  arrived,  and  Rupert  fairly  told 
"His  cares  were  many,  and  his  hopes  were  cold  : 
"  The  view  more  clouded,  that  was  never  fair, 
"  And  lOve  alone  preserved  him  from  despair ;" 
In  other  letters  brighter  hopes  he  drew, 
*'  His  friends  were  kind,  and  he  believed  them  true." 

When  the  sage  widow  Dinah's  grief  descried, 
She  wonder'd  much  why  one  so  happy  sigh'd : 
Then  bade  her  see  how  her  poor  aunt  sustain'd 
The  ills  of  life,  nor  murmur'd  nor  comphiin'd. 


*  Allusion  is  here  made,  not  to  the  well-known  ineeies  of 
smmaehf  called  the  poiion-oak,  toxieodendnm,  but  to  the  iipa«, 
or  poiaon-tree  of  Java :  whether  it  be  real  or  imaginary,  thi« 
is  no  proper  place  for  inquiry. 

>  [**  Fierce  in  dread  silence  on  the  blasted  heath 
Fell  Upas  sits,  the  Hydra  tree  of  death. 
Lol  from  one  root,  the  enTenom'd  soil  below, 
A  thousand  vegetative  serpents  grow ; 
In  shining  rays  the  scaly  monster  spreads 
O'er  ten  square  leagues  nis  far  diverging  heads. 
Or  in  one  trunk  entwists  his  tangled  form. 
Looks  o'er  ihe  clouds,  and  hisses  in  the  storm,"  Ste. 

Darwik's  Love*  of  the  PkmU. 


To  vary  pleasures,  from  the  lady's  chest 
Were  drawn  the  pearly  string  and  tabby  vest ; 
Beads,  jewels,  laces,  all  their  value  shown. 
With  the  kind  notice — "  They  will  be  your  own." 

This  hope,  these  comforts,  cherish'd  day  by  day, 
To  Dinah's  bosom  made  a  gradual  way ; 
Till  love  of  treasure  had  as  large  a  part, 
As  love  of  Rupert,  in  the  virgin's  heart. 
Whether  it  be  that  tender  passions  fedl, 
From  their  own  nature,  while  the  strong  prevail ; 
Or  whether  av'rice,  like  the  poison-tree,' 
Kills  all  beside  it,  and  alone  will  be  ;  ^ 
Whatever  cause  prevail'd,  the  pleasure  grew 
In  Dinah's  soul, — she  loved  the  hoards  to  view ; 
With  lively  joy  those  comforts  she  survey  *d. 
And  love  grew  languid  in  the  careful  maid. 

Now  the  grave  niece  partook  the  widow's  cares, 
Look'd  to  the  great,  and  ruled  the  small  affairs ; 
Saw  clean'd  the  plate,  arranged  the  china-show. 
And  felt  her  passion  for  a  shilling  grow : 
Th'  indulgent  aunt  increased  the  maid's  delight. 
By  placing  tokens  of  her  wealth  in  sight ; 
She  loved  the  value  of  her  bonds  to  tell. 
And  spake  of  stocks,  and  how  they  rose  and  fell. 

This  passion  grew,  and  gain'd  at  length  such 

sway. 
That  other  passions  shrank  to  make  it  way ; 
Romantic  notions  now  the  heart  forsook, 
She  read  but  seldom,  and  she  changed  her  book  ; 
And  for  the  verses  she  was  wont  to  send, 
Short  was  her  prose,  and  she  was  Rupert's  friend. 
Seldom  she  wrote,  and  then  the  widow's  cough, 
And  constant  call,  excused  her  breaking  off; 
Who  now  oppressed,  no  longer  took  the  air. 
But  sat  and  dozed  upon  an  easy  chair. 
The  cautious  doctor  saw  the  case  was  clear, 
But  judged  it  best  to  have  companions  near ; 
They  came,  they  reason'd,  they  prescribed,— at 

kst, 
Like  honest  men,  they  said  their  hopes  were  past ; 
Then  came  a  priest — *t  is  comfort  to  reflect 
When  all  is  over,  there  was  no  neglect : 
And  all  was  over. — By  her  husband's  bones. 
The  widow  rests  beneath  the  sculptured  stones. 
That  yet  record  their  fondness  and  their  fame, 
While  all  they  left  the  virgin's  care  became  ; 
Stock,  bonds,  and  buildings ;  it  disturb'd  her  rest, 
To  think  what  load  of  troubles  she  possess'd  : 
Yet,  if  a  trouble,  she  resolved  to  take 
Th'  important  duty  for  the  donor's  sake  ; 
She  too  was  heiress  to  the  widow's  taste, 
Her  love  of  hoarding,  and  her  dread  of  waste. 


For  an  authentic  refutation  of  the  gross  imposition  prac« 
tised  on  the  peopJe  of  Europe,  by  the  romance  of  Foersch, 
on  the  subject  of  this  tree,  see  Kaffles's  Higu/ry  ofJam^  vol.  i., 

E.  44.  "  Almost  every  one,"  says  Sir  Thomas,  '•  has  heard  of 
s  Ikbulous  history— a  history  which,  ftom  its  extravagant 
nature,  its  susceptibility  of  poetical  ornament,  its  alliance 
with  the  cruelties  of  a  despotic  government,  and  the  spark- 
ling genius  of  Darwin,  whose  purpose  it  answered  to  adopi 
and  nersoni/y  it  as  a  malignant  spirit,  hss  obtained  almost 
equal  currency  with  the  wonders  of  the  Lerna  hydra,  the 
Chimera,  or  any  other  of  the  classic  fictions  of  anti- 
quity."] 
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Sometimes  the  post  woald  on  her  mind  intrude, 
And  then  a  conflict  full  of  care  ensued  ; 
The  thoughts  of  Rupert  on  her  mind  would  press, 
His  worth  she  knew,  but  doubted  his  success : 
Of  old  she  saw  him  heedless ;  what  the  hoy 
Forebore  to  save,  the  man  would  not  eigoy ; 
Oft  had  he  lost  the  chance  that  care  would  seise, 
Willing  to  lire,  but  more  to  live  at  ease  : 
Yet  could  she  not  a  broken  vow  defend. 
And  Heav'n,  perhaps,  might  yet  enrich  her  friend. 

Month   after  month  was  pass'd,  and  all  were 
spent 
In  quiet  comfo^,  and  in  rich  content ; 
Miseries  there  were,  and  woes  the  world  around. 
But  these  had  not  her  pleasant  dwelling  found  ; 
She  knew  that  mothers  grieved,  and  widows  wept, 
And  she  was  sorry,  said  her  prayers,  and  slept : 
Thus  passed  the  seasons,  and  to  Dinah's  board 
Gave  what  the  seasons  to  the  rich  afford ; 
For  she  indulged,  nor  was  her  heart  so  small, 
That  one  strong  passion  should  engross  it  all. 

A  love  of  splendour  now  with  av'rice  strove, 
And  oft  appeared  to  be  the  stronger  love  : 
A  secret  pleasure  flU'd  the  Widow's  breast. 
When  she  reflected  on  the  hoards  possess'd ; 
But  livelier  joy  inspired  th'  ambitious  Maid, 
When  she  the  purchase  of  those  hoards  display'd : 
In  small  but  splendid  room  she  loved  to  see 
That  all  was  placed  in  view  and  harmony. 
There,  as  with  eager  glance  she  look'd  around. 
She  much  delight  in  every  object  found . 
While  books  devout  were  near  her— to  destroy, 
Should  it  arise,  an  overflow  of  joy. 

Within  that  fair  apartment  guests  might  see 
The  comforts  cull*d  for  wealth  by  vanity : 
Around  the  room  an  Indian  paper  blazed. 
With  lively  tint  and  figures  boldly  raised ; 
Silky  and  soft  upon  the  floor  below, 
Th'  elastic  carpet  rose  with  crimson  glow  ; 
All  things  around  implied  both  cost  and  care. 
What  met  the  eye  was  elegant  or  rare : 
Some  curious  trifles  round  the  room  were  laid. 
By  hope  presented  to  the  wealthy  Maid  ; 
Within  a  costly  case  of  vamish'd  wood, 
In  level  rows,  her  polish'd  volumes  stood ; 
Shown  as  a  favour  to  a  chosen  few. 
To  prove  what  beauty  for  a  book  could  do : 
A  silver  urn  with  curious  work  was  firaught ; 
A  silver  lamp  from  Grecian  jMittem  wrought : 
Above  her  head,  aU  gorgeous  to  behold, 
A  time-piece  stood  on  feet  of  bumish'd  gold ; 
A  stag's-head  crest  adom'd  the  pictured  case. 
Through  the  pure  crystal  shone  the  enamel'd  face ; 
And  while  on  brilliants  moved  the  hands  of  steel. 
It  click'd  from  pray'r  to  pray'r,  fh)m  meal  to  meal. 

Here  as  the  lady  sat,  a  friendly  pair 
Stept  in  t*  admire  the  view,  and  took  their  chair : 
They  then  related  how  the  young  and  gay 
Were  thoughtless  wandering  in  the  broad  highway : 
How  tender  damsels  sall'd  in  tilted  boats, 
And  laugh'd  with  wicked  men  in  scarlet  coats  ; 
And  how  we  live  in  such  degen*rate  times, 
That  men  conceal  their  wants  and  show  their 
crimes ; 


While  vicious  deeds  are  screen'd  by  fashion's 
And  what  was  once  our  pride  is  now  our  shame. 

Dinah  was  musing,  as  her  friends  discoursed. 
When  these  last  words  a  sudden  entrance  forced 
Upon  her  mind,  and  what  was  otto«  her  pride 
And  now  her  shame,  some  painful  views  supplied ; 
Thoughts  of  the  past -within  her  bosom  preas'd. 
And  there  a  change  was  felt,  and  was  eonfen'd : 
While  thus  the  Virgin  strove  with  secret  pain. 
Her  mind  was  wandering  o*er  the  troubled  malB ; 
Still  she  was  silent,  nothing  seem'd  to  see, 
But  sat  and  dgh'd  in  pensive  reverie. 

The  friends  prepared  new  subjects  to  begin. 
When  tall  Susannah,  maiden  starch,  stalk'd  in ; 
Not  in  her  ancient  mode,  sedate  and  slow. 
At  when  she  came,  the  mind  she  knew,  to  know  ; 
Nor  as,  when  Ust'ning  half  an  hour  before, 
She  twice  or  thrice  tapp'd  gently  at  the  door ; 
But  aU  decorum  cast  in  wrath  aride, 
"  I  think  the  devil  *s  in  the  man  I  "  she  cried ; 
'*  A  huge  tall  sailor,  with  his  tawny  cheek 
**  And  pitted  face,  will  with  my  lady  speak ; 
"He  grinn'd  an  ugly  smile,  and  said  he  knew, 
"  Please  you,  my  lady,  *t  would  be  joy  to  you : 
"  What  must  I  answer  ?  " — Trembling  and  distress*d 
Sank  the  pale  Dinah  by  her  fears  oppressed ; 
When  thus  alarm'd,  and  brooking  no  delay, 
Swift  to  her  room  the  stranger  made  his  way. 

"  Revive,  my  love  I "  said  he,  "  I  *ve  done  thee 
harm; 
"  Give  me  thy  pardon,"  and  he  look*d  alarm : 
Meantime  the  prudent  Dinah  had  contrived 
Her  soul  to  question,  and  she  then  revived. 

"  See  I  my  good  friend,"  and  then  she  raised  her 
head, 
"  The  bloom  of  life,  the  strength  of  youth  b  fled ; 
**  Living  we  die ;  to  us  the  world  is  dead ; 
"  We  parted  bless'd  with  health,  and  I  am  now 
*'  Age-struck  and  feeble— so  I  find  art  thou ; 
**  Thine  eye  is  sunken,  furrow'd  is  thy  face, 
"  And  downward  look*st  thou— so  we  run  our  race ; 
"  And  happier  they  whose  race  is  nearly  run, 
"  Their  troubles  over,  and  their  duties  done." 

"  True,  lady,  true — we  are  not  girl  and  boy, 
**  But  time  has  left  us  something  to  eigoy." 
"  What  I  thou  hast  leam'd  my  fortune  ?~ye8,  I 

live 
"  To  feel  how  poor  the  comforts  wealth  can  give : 
"  Thou  too  perhaps  art  wealthy ;  but  our  &te 
*'  Still  mocks  our  wishes,  wealth  is  come  too  late." 

'*  To  me  nor  late  nor  eariy ;  I  am  eome 
**  Poor  as  I  left  thee  to  my  native  home : 
"  Nor  yet,"  said  Rupert,  **  will  I  grieve ;  't  ia  mine 
"  To  share  thy  comforts,  and  the  glory  thine : 
"  For  thou  wilt  gladly  take  that  generous  part 
"  That  both  exalts  and  gratifies  the  heart ; 
"While   mine  rejoices"— "Heavens  r    retuni'd 

the  maid, 
"  This  talk  to  one  so  wither'd  and  decayed  ? 
"  No !  all  my  care  is  now  to  fit  my  mind 
"  For  other  spousal,  and  to  die  resigned  : 


'*  Ab  friend  and  neighbour,  I  shall  hope  to  see 
*^  These  noble  views,  this  pious  love  in  thee  ; 
"  That  we  together  may  the  change  await, 
**  Guides  and  spectators  in  each  other*s  fate ; 
^*  When  fellow  pilgrims,  we  shall  daily  crave 
^*  The  mutual  prayer  that  arms  us  for  the  grave." 

Half  angry,  half  in  doubt,  the  lover  gazed 
On  the  meek  maiden,  by  her  speech  amazed ; 
"  Dinah,"  said  he,  "  dost  thou  respect  thy  vows? 
^  What  spousal  mean'st  thou  ?  — thou  art  Rupert's 

spouse; 
*^  That  chance  is  mine  to  take,  and  thine  to  give : 
"  But,  trifling  this,  if  we  together  live ; 
"  Can  I  believe,  that,  after  all  the  past, 
'*  Our  vows,  our  loves,  thou  wilt  be  false  at  last  ? 
*'  Something  thou    hast — I    know  not  what — in 

view; 
"  I  find  thee  pious —  let  me  find  thee  true." 

'*  Ah  1  cruel  this ;  but  do,  my  friend,  depart ; 
^  And  to  its  feelings  leave  my  wounded  heart." 

"  Kay,  speak  at  once ;  and  Dinah,  let  me  know, 
**  Mean'st  thou  to  take  me,  now  I  'm  wreck'd,  in 

tow? 
*^  Be  fair ;  nor  longer  keep  me  in  the  dark ; 
"  Am  I  forsaken  for  a  trimmer  spark  ? 
*'  Heaven's  spouse  thou  art  not ;  nor  can  I  believe 
^*  That  God  accepts  her  who  will  man  deceive : 
**  True  I  am  shatter*d,  I  have  service  seen, 
**  And  service  done,  and  have  in  trouble  been ; 
*^  My  cheek  (it  shames  me  not)  has  lost  its  red, 
"  And  the  brown  buff  is  o'er  my  features  spread : 
'*  Perchance  my  speech  is  rude ;  for  I  among 
*'  Th'  untamed  have  been,  In  temper  and  in  tongue ; 
"  Have  been  trepann'd,  have  Dved  in  toil  and  care, 
*'  And  wrought  for  wealth  I  was  not  doom'd  to 

share; 
"  It  touch'd  me  deeply,  for  I  felt  a  pride 
"  In  gaining  riches  for  my  destin'd  bride : 
**  Speak  then  my  fate ;  for  these  my  sorrows  past, 
"  Time  lost,  youth  fled,  hope  wearied,  and  at  last 
"  This  doubt  of  thee— a  childish  thing  to  tell, 
"  But  certain  truth — ^my  very  throat  they  swell : 
*'  They  stop  the  breath,  and  but  for  shame  could  I 
"  Give  way  to  weakness,  and  with  passion  cry ; 
**  These  are  unmanly  struggles,  but  I  feel 
'*  This  hour  must  end   them,  and  perhaps  will 

heal." 

Here  DUiah  sigh'd,  as  if  afraid  to  speak — 
And  then  repeated — **  They  were  frail  and  weak : 
'*  His  soul  she  lov'd,  and  hoped  he  had  the  grace 
*'  To  fix  his  thoughts  upon  a  better  place." 

She  ceased ; — ^with  steady  glance,  as  if  to  see 

The  very  root  of  this  hypocrisy, — 

He  her  small  fingers  moulded  in  his  hard 

And  bronzed  broad  hand ;  then  told  her  his  regard, 

His  best  respect  were  gone,  but  love  had  still 

Hold  in  his  heart,  and  govem'd  yet  the  will — 


*  [Tliis  tal«  hu  tosMthing  of  the  character  of  the  *  Parting 
Hoar ;'  but  more  painftU  and  leas  refined.  It  is  founded  like 
it  on  the  story  of  a  i)etroChed  youth  and  midden,  whose  mar- 
riage is  prevented  by  their  poverty ;  and  the  yoath  goes  to 
poraoe  ma  fortune  at  sea,  while  the  damsel  awaits  his  return 


Or  he  would  curse  her : — saying  this,  he  threw 

The  hand  in  scorn  away,  and  bade  adieu 

To  every  lingering  hope,  with  every  care  in  view. 

Proud  and  indignant,  suffering,  sick,  and  poor, 
He  grieved  unseen :  and  spoke  of  love  no  more — 
Till  all  he  felt  in  indignation  died, 
As  hers  had  sunk  in  avarice  and  pride. 

In  health  declining,  as  in  mind  distress'd. 
To  some  in  power  his  troubles  he  confess' d. 
And  shares  a  parish-gift ; — at  prayers  he  sees 
The  pious  Dinah  dropp'd  upon  her  knees ; 
Thence  as  she  \^alks  the  street  with  stately  air 
As  chance  directs,  oft  meet  the  parted  i>air ; 
When  he,  with  thickset  coat  of  badgeman's  blue. 
Moves  near  her  shaded  silk  of  changeful  hue ; 
When  his  thin  locks  of  grey  approach  her  braid, 
A  costly  purchase  made  in  Beauty's  aid ; 
When  his  firank  air,  and  his  unstudied  pace. 
Are  seen  with  her  soft  manner,  air,  and  grace ; 
And  his  plain  artless  look  with  her  sharp  meaning 

face; 
It  might  some  wonder  in  a  stranger  move. 
How  these  together  could  have  talk'd  of  love. 


Behold  them  now  I — see  there  a  tradesman  stands, 

And  humbly  hearkens  to  some  fresh  commands ; 

He  moves  to  speak,  she  interrupts  him — "  Stay," 

Her  air  expresses, — "  Hark  to  what  I  say  I " 

Ten  paces  off,  poor  Rupert  on  a  seat 

Has  taken  refage  from  the  noon-day  heat, 

His  eyes  on  her  intent,  as  if  to  find 

What  were  the  movements  of  that  subtle  mind  : 

How  still  I — ^how  earnest  is  he  I — ^it  appears 

His  thoughts  are   wand'ring  through  his  earlier 

years; 
Through  years  of  fruitless  labour,  to  the  day 
When  all  his  earthly  prospects  died  away : 
*'  Had  I,"  he  thinks,  *'  been  wealthier  of  the  two, 
**  Would  she  have  found  me  so  unkind,  untrue  ? 
"  Or  knows  not  man  when  poor,  what  man  when 

rich  will  do? 
**  Tes,  yes !  I  feel  that  I  had  faithfVil  proved, 
"  And  should  have  soothed  and  raised  her,  bless'd 

and  loved." 

But  Dinah  moves — she  had  observed  before 
The  pensive  Rupert  at  an  humble  door : 
Some  thoughts  of  pity  raised  by  his  distress. 
Some  feeling  touch  of  ancient  tenderness ; 
Religion,  duty  urged  the  maid  to  speak. 
In  terms  of  kindness  to  a  man  so  weak : 
But  pride  forbade,  and  to  return  would  prove 
She  felt  the  shame  of  his  neglected  love ; 
Nor  wrapp'd  in  silence  could  she  pass,  afraid 
Each  eye  should  see  her,  and  each  heart  upbraid ; 
One  way  remain'd — the  way  the  Levite  took. 
Who  without  mercy  could  on  misery  look ; 
(A  way  perceiv'd  by  craft,  approved  by  pride). 
She  oross'd  and  pass'd  him  on  the  other  side."* 


with  an  old  female  relation  at  home.  He  is  crossed  with  many 
disasters,  and  b  not  heard  of  for  many  years.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  virgin  gradually  imbibes  her  aunt's  paltry  love  for 
wealth  and  finerv ;  and  when  she  comes,  ader  long  sradid  ex* 
pectation,  to  inherit  her  hoard,  feels  that  those  new  tastes 
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TALE   V. 


THE    PATRONJ 


It  were  all  one, 
That  I  ahonld  love  a  bright  peculiar  atar, 
And  think  to  wed  it ;  ahe  ia  ao  much  above  me  : 
In  her  bright  radiance  and  collateral  heat 
Muat  I  be  comforted,  not  in  her  aphere. 

Airs  fTell  thai  Ends  fFeO, 

Poor  wretchea,  Chi^  depend 
On  greatneM^  ftivoun,  dream  aa  I  have  done- 
Wake  and  find  nothing.  Cymhelme. 

And  ainoe 

Th'  aflUction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which 

I  fear  a  madneaa  held  me.  Tewnpest. 


A  BOROUGH-BAiuFF,  who  to  law  wos  train' d, 
A  wife  and  sons  in  decent  state  maintained ; 
He  had  his  way  in  life*s  rough  ocean  steer'd, 
And  many  a  rock  and  coast  of  danger  clear'd ; 
He  saw  where  others  fail'd,  and  care  had  he, 
Others  in  him  should  not  such  failings  see : 
His  sons  in  various  busy  states  were  placed, 
And  all  began  the  sweets  of  gain  to  taste, 
Save  Jolm,  the  younger,  who,  of  sprightly  parts, 
Felt  not  a  love  for  money-making  arts : 
In  childhood  feeble,  he,  for  country  air. 
Had  long  resided  with  a  rustic  pair ; 
All  round  whose  room  were  doleful  ballads,  songs, 
Of  lovers'  sufferings  and  of  ladies'  wrongs ; 
Of  peevish  ghosts  who  came  at  dark  midnight. 
For  breach  of  promise,  guilty  men  to  fright ; 
Love,  marriage,  murder,  were  the  themes,  with 

these. 
All  that  on  idle,  ardent  spirits  seize ; 
Robbers  at  land  and  pirates  on  the  main. 
Enchanters  foil'd,  spells  broken,  giants  slain ; 
Legends  of  love,  with  tales  of  halls  and  bowers. 
Choice  of   rare  songs,  and    garbnds  of  choice 

flowers. 
And  all  the  hungry  mind  without  a  choice  devours. 

From  village-children  kept  apart  by  pride, 
With  such  ei\}oyments,  and  without  a  guide. 


have  aapplanted  every  wanner  emotion  in  her  boaom ;  and, 
•ecretlv  hoping  never  more  to  aee  her  vouthfbl  lover,  givea 
henelf  up  to  comfortable  soaaiping  and  formal  ostentatiooa 
devotion.  At  laat,  when  «fie  ia  aet  in  her  fine  parlour,  with 
her  china,  and  toya,  and  prayer>booka  around  her,  the  im- 
patient man  bnnta  into  her  pvesenoe,  and  reclaims  her  vowa. 
She  answers  coldly,  that  ahe  has  now  done  with  the  world, 
and  only  studies  how  to  prepare  to  die ;  and  exhorta  him  to 
betake  nimself  to  the  same  needfbl  meditations.  Nothing 
can  be  more  forcible  or  true  to  nature  than  the  description  of 
the  effect  of  thia  cold-blooded  cant  on  the  wafm  and  unsus- 
pecting nature  of  her  disappointed  suitor.— JcrraKV.} 

I  rThe  numberless  alluslona  to  the  nature  of  a  literary  de- 

Gndant's  existence  in  a  great  lord's  house  which  occur  in 
r.  Gtabbe's  writings,  and  especially  in  the  tale  of  '  The 
Patron,*  are  quite  enough  to  le»d  any  one  who  knew  hia  cha- 
racter and  feelings  to  the  conclusion  that,  notwithstandiug 
the  kindneai  and  condescension  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  <» 
Rutland,— which  were  uniform, and  of  which  he  always  spoke 


Inspired  by  feelings  all  such  works  infused, 
John  snatch'd  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  he  perused : 
With  the  like  fancy  he  could  make  his  knight 
Slay  half  a  host,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight ; 
With  the  like  knowledge  he  could  make  him  ride 
From  isle  to  isle  at  Partkeni8sa*9  *  side ; 
And  with  a  heart  yet  free,  no  busy  brain 
Form'd  wilder  notions  of  delight  and  pain. 
The  raptures  smiles  create,  the  anguish  of  disdain. 

Such  were  the  ftuits  of  John's  poetic  toil — 
Weeds,  but  still  proofs  of  vigour  in  the  soil : 
He  nothing  purposed  but  with  vast  delight. 
Let  Fancy  loose,  and  wonder'd  at  her  flight : 
His  notions  of  poetic  worth  were  high, 
And  of  his  own  still-hoarded  poetry ; — 
These  to  hb  father's  house  he  bore  with  pride, 
A  miser's  treasure,  in  his  room  to  hidej 
Till  spurr'd  by  glory,  to  a  reading  friend 
He  kindly  show'd  the  sonnets  he  had  penn'd : 
With  erring  judgment,  though  with  heart  sincere. 
That  friend    ezclaim'd,  "  These   beantiea  must 

appear." 
In  magazines  they  claim'd  their  share  of  fame. 
Though  undistinguish'd  by  their  author's  name ; 
And  with  delight  the  young  enthusiast  found 
The  muse  of  Marcus  with  applauses  crown'd. 
This  heard  the  father,  and  with  some  alarm ; 
**  The  boy,"  said  he,  "  will  neither  trade  nor  farm, 
**  He  for  both  biw  and  physic  is  unfit, 
"  Wit  he  may  have,  but  cannot  live  on  wit : 
'*  Let  him  his  talents  then  to  learning  give, 
"  Where  verse  is  honour'd,  and  where  poets  live." 

John  kept  his  terms  at  college  unrcproved. 
Took  his  degree,  and  left  the  life  he  loved ; 
Not  yet  ordain'd,  his  leisure  he  employ'd 
In  the  light  labours  he  so  much  eigoy'd ; 
His  favourite  notions  and  his  daring  views 
Were  cherish'd  still,  and  he  adored  the  Muse. 

**  A  little  time,  and  he  should  burst  to  light, 
'*  And  admiration  of  the  world  excite ; 
**  And  every  friend,  now  cool  and  apt  to  blame 
*'  His  fond  pursuit,  would  wonder  at  his  £une." 
When  led  by  fancy,  and  from  view  retired, 
He  call'd  before  him  all  his  heart  desired ; 
**  Fame  shall  be  mine,  then  wealth  shall  I  poweas, 
"  And  beauty  next  an  ardent  lover  bless  ;• 


with  mtitQde,^the  altaation  he  fiUed  a*  Belvoir  was  at- 
tended with  many  nainftil  droumstanoaa,  and  ptoJoctive  ia 
his  mind  of  some  of  the  acutest  sensationa  of  wounded  pride 
that  have  ever  been  traced  by  any  pen.— X^/^,  oale,  o.  3>. 

**  Did  any  of  my  aona  show  poetical  talent,  of  whidi,  to  my 
great  satiaflution,  there  are  no  appearances,  the  Oat  thine  I 
uiottld  do  would  be  to  inculcate  upon  him  the  duty  of  culti- 
vating some  honourable  profeasion,  and  qualifying  nimself  to 
Slay  a  more  respectable  part  in  society  than  the  nsere  poeC 
.nd  aa  the  beat  corollary  of  my  doctrine,  I  would  make  kim 
get  your  tale  of  *  The  Patron '  by  heart  from  beginning  to 
end.**— 5tr  fFalur  Scott  to  Mr.  Cr^be.    See  oati,  p.  57.] 

'  [The  title  of  a  romance  written  by  Roger  Boyle,  Eail  of 
Orrery,  and  published  in  1665.  **  Budgell,  in  hb  History  of 
the  Boyles,  says  that  *  few  who  can  reUsh  anv  romance  «U1 
dislike  thia :'  and  Langbane  tells  us  that  *  it  yield*  not,  either 
in  beauty,  language,  or  design,  to  the  works  of  the  fkmooa 
Scuderi  or  Calprenade,  however  flunooa  they  mav  be  a 
the  French  for  pieoea  of  this  nature.'  **— Bioy.  Brit.} 
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'*  For  me  the  maid  shall  leave  her  nobler  state, 
"  Happy  to  raise  and  share  her  poet's  &te." 
He  saw  each  day  his  father's  fn^al  board, 
With  simple  fare  by  cautious  prudence  stored : 
"Where  each  indulgence  was  foreweigh'd  with  care, 
And  the  grand  maxims  were  to  save  and  spare : 
Yet  in  his  walks,  his  closet,  and  his  bed, 
All  frugal  cares  and  prudent  counsels  fled ; 
And  bounteous  Fancy,  for  his  glowing  mind, 
Wrought  various  scenes,  and  all  of  glorious  kind : 
Slaves  of  the  ring  and  tamp  I '  what  need  of  you, 
When  Fancy's  self  such  magic  deeds  can  do  ? 

Though  rapt  in  visions  of  no  vulgar  kind, 
To  common  subjects  stoop'd  our  poet's  mind ; 
And  oft  when  wearied  with  more  ardent  flight. 
He  felt  a  spur  satiric  song  to  write ; 
A  rival  burgess  his  bold  Muse  attacked. 
And  whipp'd  severely  for  a  well  known  fact ; 
For  while  he  seem'd  to  all  demure  and  shy, 
Our  poet  gazed  at  what  was  passing  by ; 
And  e'en  his  father  smiled  when  playfUl  wit, 
From  his  young  bard,  some  haughty  object  Idt. 

From  ancient  times,  the  borough  where  they 
dwelt  > 
Had  mighty  contests  at  elections  felt : 
Sir  Godfrey  Ball,  't  is  true,  had  held  in  pay 
Electors  many  for  the  trying  day ; 
But  in  such  golden  chains  to  bind  them  all 
Required  too  much  for  e'en  Sir  Godfrey  Ball. 
A  member  died,  and  to  supply  his  place 
Two  heroes  enter'd  for  th*  important  race ; 
Sir  Godfrey's  friend  and  Earl  Fitzdonnel's  son. 
Lord  Frederick  Darner,  both  prepared  to  run ; 
And  partial  numbers  saw  with  vast  delight 
Their  good  young  lord  oppose  the  proud  old  knight. 

Our  poet's  father,  at  a  first  request. 
Gave  the  young  lord  his  vote  and  interest ; 
And  what  he  could  our  poet,  for  he  stung 
The  foe  by  verse  satiric,  said  and  sung. 
Lord  Frederick  heard  of  aU  this  youthful  seal, 
And  felt  as  lords  upon  a  canvass  feel ; 
He  read  the  satire,  and  he  saw  the  use 
That  such  cool  insult,  and  such  keen  abuse, 
ACight  on   the  wavering   minds   of  voting   men 

produce; 
Then  too  his  praises  were  in  contrast  seen, 
^*  A  lord  as  noble  as  the  knight  was  mean." 

"  I  much  rejoice,"  he  cried, "  such  worth  to  find ; 
^*  To  this  the  world  must  be  no  longer  blind : 
**  His  glory  will  descend  from  sire  to  son, 
**  The  Bums  of  English  race,  the  happier  Chat- 

terton." 
Our  poet's  mind,  now  hurried  and  elate, 
Alarm'd  the  anxious  parent  for  his  fate ; 
Who  saw  with  sorrow,  should  their  friend  succeed, 
That  much  discretion  would  the  poet  need. 

Their  friend  succeeded,  and  repaid  the  zeal 
The  poet  felt,  and  made  oppoeers  feel, 
By  pnise  (from  lords  how  soothing  and  how  sweet  I) 
An  invitation  to  his  noble  seat. 

*  rSra.  in  the  Anbian  Nights'  Entotainments,  the  Hiatory 
of  iUaddin,  or  the  Wonderful  Lrunp.] 


The  &ther  ponder'd,  doubtful  if  the  brain 
Of  his  proud  boy  such  honour  could  sustain ; 
Pleased  with  the  favours  ofier'd  to  a  son. 
But  seeing  dangers  few  so  ardent  shun. 

Thus  when  they  parted,  to  the  youthful  breast 
The  father's  fears  were  by  his  love  impress'd : 
"  There  will  you  find,  iny  son,  the  courteous  ease 
^*  That  must  subdue  the  soul  it  means  to  please ; 
**  That  soft  attention  which  e'en  beauty  pays 
'*  To  wake  our  passions,  or  provoke  our  pndse : 
*■*'  There  aU  the  eye  beholds  will  give  delight, 
"  Where  every  sense  is  flatter'd  like  the  sight ; 
*'  This  is  your  peril ;  can  you  from  such  scene 
**  Of  splendour  part,  and  feel  your  mind  serene, 
^*  And  in  the  father's  humble  state  resume 
"  The  frugal  diet  and  the  narrow  room  ?  " 
To  this  the  youth  with  cheerful  heart  replied. 
Pleased  with  the  trial,  but  as  yet  untried ; 
And  while  professing  patience,  should  he  fail, 
He  suffered  hope  o'er  reason  to  prevail. 

Impatient,  by  the  morning  mail  conveyed, 
The  happy  £^est  his  promised  visit  paid ; 
And  now  arriving  at  the  Hall,  he  tried 
For  air  composed,  serene,  and  satisfied ; 
As  he  had  practised  in  his  room  alone. 
And  there  acquired  a  free  and  easy  tone : 
There  he  had  said,  ^*  Whatever  the  degree 
*'  A  man  obtains,  what  more  than  man  is  he  ?" 
And  when  arrived — "  This  room  is  but  a  room ; 
"  Can  aught  we  see  the  steady  soul  o'ercome  ? 
"  Let  me  in  all  a  manly  firmness  show, 
'*  Upheld  by  talents,  and  their  value  know." 

This  reason  urged ;  but  it  surpassed  his  skill 
To  be  in  act  as  manly  as  in  will : 
When  he  his  Lordship  and  the  Lady  saw, 
Brave  as  he  was,  he  felt  oppress'd  with  awe ; 
And  spite  of  verse,  that  so  much  praise  had  won. 
The  poet  found  he  was  the  Bailiff's  son. 

But  dinner  came,  and  the  succeeding  hours 
Fix'd   his  weak  nerves,  and   raised    his   failing 

powers; 
Praised  and  assured,  he  ventured  once  or  twice 
On  some  remark,  and  bravely  broke  the  ice ; 
So  that,  at  night,  reflecting  on  his  words, 
He  found,  in  time,  he  might  converse  with  lords. 

Now  was  the  Sister  of  his  Patron  seen — 
A  lovely  creature,  with  mijestic  mien ; 
Who,  softly  smiling,  while  she  look'd  so  fUr, 
Praised  the  young  poet  with  such  friendly  air ; 
Such  winning  iVankness  in  her  looks  express'd. 
And  such  attention  to  her  brother's  guest ; 
That  so  much  beauty,  join'd  with  speech  so  kind, 
Raised  strong  emotions  in  the  poet's  mind ; 
Till  reason  fril'd  his  bosom  to  defend. 
From  the  sweet  power  of  this  enchanting  fHend. — 
Rash  boy  I  what  hope  thy  frantic  mind  invades  ? 
What  love  conflises,  and  what  pride  persuades  ? 
Awake  to  truth  I  shouldst  thou  deluded  feed 
On  hopes  so  groundless,  thou  art  mad  indeed. 

What  say'st  thou,  wise  one  ? — **  that  all  powerful 
Love 
"  Can  fortune's  strong  impediments  remove ; 
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"  Nor  is  it  strange  that  worth  should  wed  to  worth, 
"  The  pride  of  genius  with  the  pride  of  birth."^ 
While  thou  art  dreaming  thus,  the  Beauty  spies 
Love  in  thy  tremour,  passion  in  thine  eyes ; 
And  with  th'  amusement  pleased,  of  conquest  vain, 
She  seeks  her  pleasure,  careless  of  thy  pain ; 
She  giyes  thee  praise  to  humble  and  confound. 
Smiles  to  ensnare,  and  flatters  thee  to  wound. 

Why  has  she  said  that  in  the  lowest  state 
The  noble  mind  ensures  a  noble  fate  ? 
And  why  thy  daring  mind  to  glory  call  ? — 
That  thou  may*st  dare  and  suffer,  soar  and  fall. 
Beauties  are  tyrants,  and  if  they  can  reign, 
They  have  no  feeling  for  their  subjects'  pain : 
Their  victim's  anguish  gives  their  charms  applause, 
And  their  chief  glory  is  the  woe  they  cause : 
Something  of  this  was  felt,  in  spite  of  love. 
Which  hope,  in  spite  of  reason,  would  remove. 

Thus  lived  our  youth,  with  conversation,  books, 
And  Lady  Emma's  soul-subduing  looks  : 
Lost  in  delight,  astonish'd  at  his  lot. 
All  prudence  banish'd,  all  advice  forgot — 
Hopes,  fears,  and  every  thought,  were  fiz*d  upon 
the  spot. 

T  was  autumn  yet,  and  many  a  day  must  frown 
On  Brandon-Hall,  ere  went  my  Lord  to  town ; 
Meantime  the  faUier,  who  had  heard  his  boy 
Lived  in  a  round  of  luxury  and  joy, 
And  justly  thinking  that  Uie  youth  was  one 
Who,  meeting  danger,  was  unskill'd  to  shun ; 
Knowing  his  temper,  virtue,  spirit,  zeal, 
How  prone  to  hope  and  trust,  believe  and  feel ; 
These  on  the  parent's  soul  their  weight  impress'd. 
And  thus  he  wrote  the  counsels  of  his  breast : — 

"  John,    thou  'rt  a  genius ;    thou    hast    some 

pretence, 
"  I  think,  to  wit, — but  hast  thou  sterling  sense  ? 
"  That  which,  like  gold,  may  through  the  world 

go  forth, 
"  And  always  pass  for  what  *t  is  truly  worth : 
'*  Whereas  this  genius,  like  a  bill  must  take 
'*  Only  the  value  our  opinions  make. 

"  Men  famed  for  virit,  of  dangerous  talents  vain, 
*^  Treat  those  of  common  parts  with  proud  disdain ; 


«  [Goldsmith.  **  Those  who  were  in  any  wty  difltinffoiafaed 
excited  envy  in  him  to  ao  ridieolom  an  exeeaa,  that  the 
inatancea  or  it  are  hardly  credible."— CaoKxa'f  BoiwelL 
vol.  1.  p.  428.] 

'     [**  Tea,  I  am  nrond ;  I  most  be  pnmd  to  see 
Men  not  aflraid  of  God,  aftaid  of  me ; 
Safe  from  the  bar,  the  palpit,  and  the  throne. 
Yet  toodi'd  and  ahamed  bv  ridicule  alone." 

Pops,  Epilogs  to  Satires,] 

*  rChartrea  was  a  man  Inlkmous  for  all  manner  of  vicee. 
He  died  in  Scotland,  In  1731.  Hie  popnlaoe  at  his  ftaneral 
raised  a  treat  riot,  almoat  tore  the  body  oat  of  the  coffin,  and 
cast  dead  dogs,  8ce.  into  the  grave  along  with  it.] 

'  [John  Ward,  of  Hackney.  Being  convicted  of  forgery,  he 
was  enelled  the  House  of  Commons,  suffered  on  the  pillory, 
and  afterwards  imprisoned.    Daring  his  imprisonment,  his 


*'  The  powers  that  wisdom  would,  improving,  hide, 
**  They  blaze  abroad  with  inconsid'rate  pride ; 
*^  While  yet  but  mere  probationers  for  fiune, 
'*  They  seise  the  honour  they  should  then  diaftUim : 
*'■  Honour  so  hurried  to  the  light  must  fade, 
"  The  lasting  laurels  flourish  in  the  shade. 

''  Genius  is  jealous :  I  have  heard  of  some 
"  Who,  if,  unnoticed,  grew  perversely  dumb  ; 
"  Nay,  different  talents  wotUd  their  envy  raise  ; 
**  Poets  have  sicken'd  at  a  dancer's  praise  ; 
^*  And  one,  the  happiest  writer  of  his  time,* 
"  Grew  pale  at  hearing  Reynolds  was  sublime ; 
"  That  Rutland's  Duchess  wore  a  heavenly  smile — 
'' '  And  I,'  said  he,  '  neglected  aU  the  while  ! ' 

"  A  waspish  tribe  are  these,  on  gilded  wings, 
<^  Humming  their    lays,    and   brandishing    their 

stin^: 
"  And  thus  they  move  their  friends  and  foes  among, 
**  Prepared  for  soothing  or  satiric  song. 

"  Hear  me,  my  Boy ;  thou  hast  a  virtuous  mind — 

"  But  be  thy  virtues  of  the  sober  kind ; 

^  Be  not  a  Quixote,  ever  up  in  arms 

**  To  give  the  guilty  and  the  great  alarms : 

"  If  never  heeded,  thy  attack  is  vain ; 

''  And  if  they  heed  thee,  they  '11  attack  again ; 

'*  Then  too  in  striking  at  that  heedless  rate, 

**  Thou  in  an  instant  may'st  decide  thy  fate. 

**  Leave  admonition — ^let  the  vicar  give 
'^  Rules  how  the  nobles  of  his  flock  should  live ; 
"  Nor  take  that  simple  fimcy  to  thy  brain, 
^*  That  thou  canst  cure  the  wicked  and  the  vain. 

"  Our  Pope,  they  say,  once  entertain'd  the  whim, 
''  Who  fear'd  not  God  should  be  afraid  of  him  ;  * 
"  But  grant  they  fear'd  him,  was  it  further  said, 
"  That  he  reform'd  the  hearts  he  made  afraid  ? 
"  Did  Chartres  mend  ?  *  Ward,?  Waters,"  and  a  seore 
"  Of  flagrant  felons,  with  his  floggings  sore  ? 
'-  Was  Cibber  silenced  ?  No ;  with  vigour  blest, 
**  And  brazen  front,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest, 
**  He  dared  the  bard  to  battle,  and  was  seen 
**  In  all  his  glory  match'd  with  Pope  and  ^»leea ; 
*^  Himself  he  stripp'd,  the  harder  blow  to  hit, 
"  Then  boldly  match'd  his  ribaldry  with  wit ; 
*^  The  poet's  conquest  truth  and  time  proclaim, 
'*  But  yet  the  battle  hart  his  peace  and  &me.* 


amusement  was  to  give  noison  to  dogs  and  eala,  and  i 
expire  by  slower  or  quicker  torments.] 


'  [A  dexterous  attorney,  who,  by  a  diligent 
the  necessities  of  others,  acquired  an  immenae  ftictaiM,  and 
represented  tlie  boroogh  of  Bridport  in  parliament.  He  died 
in  1749.] 

*  ["  Pope,  in  1743,  published  a  new  edition  of  the  IXmriad. 
in  which  he  degraded  Tibbald  from  his  painfbl  pre-eminence, 
and  enthroned  Cibber  in  his  stead.  GoUey  nested  the 
alfront  in  a  pamphlet,  which.  Pope  aaid,  *  would  be  as  good  as 
a  dose  of  hartshorn  to  him ;'  but  his  tongue  and  hia  bear? 
were  at  variance.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Richardson  relate  that 
he  attended  his  fkther,  the  painter,  on  a  visit,  when  Qbber's 
pamphlet  came  Into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who  said,  *  theae 
things  are  my  diversion.*  They  sat  bv  him  while  he  uuueud 
it,  and  aaw  bis  features  writhing  with  anguidi ;  ana  young 
Richardson  said  to  his  fkther,  when  tliey  returned,  that  he 
hoped  to  be  pioseivgd  from  sueh  divenion  as  had  that  day 
been  the  lot  of  Pbpe."— Johmsom.] 
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"  Strive  not  too  much  for  favour ;  seem  at  ease, 
**  And  rather  pleased  thyself,  than  bent  to  please : 
"  Upon  thy  lord  with  decent  care  attend, 
**  But  not  tod  near ;  thou  canst  not  be  a  friend ; 
**  And  fiivourite  be  not,  't  is  a  dangerous  post — 
**  Is  gain'd  by  labour,  and  by  fortune  lost : 
"  Talents  like  thine  may  make  a  man  approved, 
^*  But  other  talents  trusted  and  beloved. 
**  Look  round,  my  son,  and  thou  wilt  early  see 
'*  The  kind  of  man  thou  art  not  form'd  to  be. 

"  The  real  favourites  of  the  great  are  they 
"  Who  to  their  views  and  wants  attention  pay, 
"  And  pay  it  ever ;  who,  with  all  their  skill, 
"  Dive  to  the  heart,  and  learn  the  secret  will ; 
*^  If  that  be  vicious,  soon  can  they  provide 
"  The  favourite  ill,  and  o'er  the  soul  preside ; 
"  For  vice  is  weakness,  and  the  artful  know 
^*  Their  power  increases  as  the  passions  grow ; 
"  If  indolent  the  pupil,  hard  their  task  ; 
*^  Such  minds  will  ever  for  amusement  ask ; 
"  And  great  the  labour  !  for  a  man  to  choose 
"  Objects  for  one  whom  nothing  can  amuse  ; 
"  For  ere  those  objects  can  the  soul  delight, 
"  They  must  to  joy  the  soul  herself  excite  ; 
*'  Therefore  it  is,  this  patient,  watchful  kind 
"  With  gentle  fHction  stir  the  drowsy  mind  : 
**  Fix'd  on  their  end,  with  caution  they  proceed, 
*^  And  sometimes  give,  and  sometimes  take  the 

lead; 
"  Will  now  a  hint  convey,  and  then  retire, 
"  And  let  the  spark  awake  the  lingering  fire  ; 
"  Or  seek  new  joys,  and  livelier  pleasures  bring 
"  To  give  the  jaded  sense  a  quick'ning  spring. 

*'  These  arts,  indeed,  my  son  must  not  pursue ; 
"  Nor  must  he  quarrel  with  the  tribe  that  do  : 
"  It  is  not  safe  another's  crimes  to  know, 
**  Nor  is  it  wise  our  proper  worth  to  show : — 
"  *  My  lord,' you  say,*  engaged  me  for  that  worth  ;* — 
^*  True,  and  preserve  it  ready  to  come  forth : 
"  If  questioned,  fairly  answer, — and  that  done, 
**  Shrink  back,  be  silent,  and  thy  father's  son ; 
"  For  they  who  doubt  thy  talents  scorn  thy  boast, 
**  But  they  who  grant  them  will  dislike  thee  most : 
"  Observe  the  prudent ;  they  in  silence  sit, 
**  Display  no  learning,  and  affect  no  wit ; 
**  They  hazard  nothing,  nothing  they  assume, 
**  But  know  the  useful  art  of  <tcting  dumb, 
**  Tet  to  their  eyes  each  varying  look  appears, 
**  And  every  word  finds  entrance  at  their  ears. 

"  Thou  art  Religion's  advocate— take  heed, 
**  Hurt  not  the  cause,  thy  pleasure  't  is  to  plead ; 
"  With  wine  before  thee,  and  with  wits  beside, 
^  Do  not  in  strength  of  reasoning  powers  confide ; 
**  What  seems  to  thee  convincing,  certain,  plain, 
**  They  will  deny,  and  dare  thee  to  maintain  ; 
"  And  thus  will  triumph  o'er  thy  eager  youth, 
**  While  thou  wilt  grieve  for  so  disgracing  truth. 

**  With    pain    I  've  seen,    these    wrangling  wits 

among, 
"  Faith's  weak  defenders,  passionate  and  young ; 
**  Weak  thou  art  not,  yet  not  enough  on  guard, 
**  Where  vrit  and  humour  keep  their  watch  and 


**  Men  gay  and  noisy  will  o'erwhebn  thy  sense, 
**  Then  loudly  laugh  at  truth's  and  thy  expense  ; 
**  While  the  kind  ladies  will  do  all  they  can 
"  To  check  their  mirth,  and  cry,  *  The  good  young 
man  !* 

"  Prudence,  my  Boy,  forbids  thee  to  commend 
"  The  cause  or  party  of  thy  noble  friend  ; 
"  What  are  his  praises  worth,  who  must  be  known 
"  To  take  a  Patron's  maxims  for  his  own  ? 
"  When  ladies  sing,  on  in  thy  presence  play, 
'*  Do  not,  dear  John,  in  rapture  melt  away  ; 
"  *T  is  not  thy  part,  there  will  be  list'ners  round, 
"  To  cry  Divine  !  and  dote  upon  the  sound  ; 
**  Remember,  too,  that  though  the  poor  have  ears, 
"  They  take  not  in  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 
"  They  must  not  feel  the  warble  and  the  thrill, 
"  Or  be  dissolved  in  ecstasy  at  will ; 
"  Beside,  't  is  freedom  in  a  youth  like  thee 
**  To  drop  his  awe,  and  deal  in  ecstasy  I 

'*  In  silent  ease,  at  least  in  silence,  dine, 
**  Nor  one  opinion  start  of  food  or  wine : 
"  Thou  knowest  that  all  the  science  thou  can  boast, 
"  Is  of  thy  father's  simple  boil'd  or  roast ; 
'*  Nor  always  these ;  he  sometimes  saved  his  cash, 
"  By  interlinear  days  of  frugal  hash  : 
"  Wine  hadst  thou  seldom ;  wilt  thou  be  so  vain 
"  As  to  decide  on  claret  or  champagne  ? 
**  Dost  thou  from  me  derive  this  taste  sublime, 
**  Who  order  port  the  dozen  at  a  time  ? 
"  When  (every  glass  held  precious  in  our  eyes) 
**  We  judged  the  value  by  the  bottle's  size  : 
**  Then  never  merit  for  thy  praise  assume, 
**  Its  worth  well  knows  each  servant  in  the  room. 

"  Hard,  Boy,  thy  task,  to  steer  thy  way  among 
"  That  servile,  supple,  shrewd,  insidious  throng  ; 
**  Who  look  upon  thee  as  of  doubtful  race, 
**  An  interloper,  one  who  wants  a  place : 
**  Freedom  with  these,  let  thy  free  soul  condemn, 
**  Nor  with  thy  heart's  concerns  associate  them. 

"  Of  all  be  cautious — but  be  most  afraid 
"  Of  the  pale  charms  that  grace  My  Lady's  Maid ; 
**  Of  those  sweet  dimples,  of  that  fraudful  eye, 
"  The  frequent  glance  designed  for  thee  to  spy ; 
**  The  soft  bewitching  look,  the  fond  bewailing 

righ: 
"  Let  others  fh)wn  and  envy ;  she  the  while 
<«  (Insidious  syren  !)  will  demurely  smile ; 
"  And  for  her  gentle  purpose,  every  day 
"inquire  thy  wants,  and  meet  thee  in  thy  way ; 
**  She  has  her  blandishments,  and,  though  so  weak, 
"  Her  person  pleases,  and  her  actions  speak : 
"  At  first  her  folly  may  her  aim  defeat ; 
**  But  kindness    shown,  at   length  will   kindness 

meet: 
**  Have  some  offended  ?  them  will  she  disdain, 
"  And,  for  thy  sake,  contempt  and  pity  feign ; 
"  She  hates  the  vulgar,  she  admires  to  look 
**  On  woods  and  groves,  and  dotes  upon  a  book ; 
"  Let  her  once  see  thee  on  her  features  dwell, 
"  And  hear  one  sigh,  then  liberty  farewell. 

"  But,  John,  remember  we  cannot  maintain 
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**  Doubt  much  of  friendship :  shouldst  thou  find 

a  friend 
**  Pleased  to  advise  thee,  anxious  to  commend ; 
**  Should  he  the  praises  he  has  heard  report, 
"  And  confidence  (in  thee  confiding)  court ; 
**  Much  of  neglected  Patrons  should  he  say, 
**  And  then  exclaim — ^  How  lonf  must  merit  stay  I ' 
**  Then  show  how  high  thy   modest   hopes  may 

stretcli, 
**  And  point  to  stations  £ur  beyond  thy  reach ; — 
"  Let  such  designer,  by  thy  conduct,  see 
"  (Civil  and  cool)  he  makes  no  dupe  of  thee ; 
*'  And  he  will  quit  thee,  as  a  man  too  wise 
"  For  him  to  ruin  first,  and  then  despise. 

"  Such  are   thy   dangers : — ^yet,  if  thou  canst 
steer 
**  Past  all  the  perils,  all  the  quicksands  clear, 
**  Then  may'st  thou  profit ;  but  if  storms  prevail, 
"  If  foes  beset  thee,  if  thy  spirits  fail,— 
"  No  more  of  winds  or  waters  be  the  sport, 
**  But  in  thy  fttther's  mansion  find  a  port." 

Our  poet  read. — "  It  is  in  truth,"  said  he, 
"  (Correct  in  part,  but  what  is  this  to  me  ? 
''  I  love  a  foolish  Abigail !  in  base 
*^  And  sordid  office  I  fear  not  such  disgrace : 
*'  Am  I  so  blind  ?  "  "  Or  thou  wouldst  surely  see 
''  That  lady's  fall,  if  she  should  stoop  to  thee  ! " 
"  The  cases  differ.*'     "  True  I  for  what  surprise 
*^  Could  from  thy  marriage  with  the  maid  lurise  ? 
**  But  through  the  island  would  the  shame  be 

spread, 
**  Should  the  fair  mistress  deign  with  thee  to  wed." 

John  saw  not  this ;  and  many  a  week  had  pass'd. 
While  the  vain  beauty  held  her  victim  fast ; 
The  Noble  Friend  still  condescension  show'd. 
And,  as  before,  with  praises  overflow'd  ; 
But  his  grave  Lady  took  a  silent  view 
Of  all  that  pass'd,  and  smiling,  pitied  too. 

Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom,  the  day  was  brief. 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf; 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 
Roar'd  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showers  the 

floods: 
All  green  was  vanish'd,  save  of  pine  and  yew. 
That  still  displayed  their  melancholy  hue  ; 
Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red. 
And  the  green  moss  that  o'er  the  gravel  spread. 

To  public  views  my  Lord  must  soon  attend ; 
And  soon   the   ladies — would    they   leave    their 

fHend? 
The  time  was  flx'd— approaoh'd — ^was  near — was 

come ; 
The  trving  time  that  fiU'd  his  soul  with  gloom  : 
ThoughtfiU  our  poet  in  the  morning  rose. 
And  cried,  **  One  hour  my  fortune  will  disclose ; 
**  Terrific  hour !  flrom  thee  have  I  to  date 
"  Life's  loftier  views,  or  my  degraded  state ; 
^*  For  now  to  be  what  I  have  been  before 
**  Is  ao  to  fisll,  that  I  can  rise  no  more." 

The  morning  meal  was  past ;  and  all  around 
The  mansion  rang  with  each  discordant  sound  ; 


Haste  was  in  every  foot,  and  every  look 
The  trav'ller's  joy  for  London-journey  spoke  : 
Not  so  our  youth ;  whose  feelings  at  the  noise 
Of  preparation,  had  no  touch  of  joys: 
He  pensive  stood,  and  saw  each  carriage  drawn, 
With  lackeys  mounted,  ready  on  the  lawn : 
The  Ladies  came  ;  and  John  in  terror  threw 
One  painful  glance,  and  then  his  eyes  withdrew  ; 
Not  with  such  speed,  but  he  in  other  eyes 
With  anguish  read—"  I  pity,  but  despise — 
"  Unhappy  boy  I — presumptuous  scribbler !—  you, 
"  To  dream  such  dreams ! — be  sober,  and  adieu !" 

Then  came  the  Noble  Friend — "  And  will  my 

Lord 
"  Vouchsafe  no  comfort ;  drop  no  soothing  word  ? 
"  Yes,  he  must   speak ;"  he  speaks,  "  My    good 

young  friend, 
"  Tou  know  my  views ;  upon  my  care  depend  ; 
"  My  hearty  thanks  to  your  good  father  pay, 
"  And  be  a  student. — Harry,  drive  away." 

Stillness  reign'd  all  around  ;  of  late  so  full 
The  busy  scene,  deserted  now  and  dull : 
Stem  is  his  nature  who  forbears  to  feel 
Gloom  o'er  his  spirits  on  such  trials  steal ; 
Most  keenly  felt  our  poet  as  he  went 
From  room  to  room  without  a  fix'd  intent ; 
"  And  here,"  he  thought,  "  I  was  caress'd  ;  admired 
"  Were  here  my  songs ;  she  smiled,  and  I  aspired. 
"  The  change  how  grievous  !"    As  he  muaed,  a 

dame 
Busy  and  peevish  to  her  duties  came ; 
Aside  the  tables  and  the  chairs  she  drew, 
And  sang  and  mutter'd  in  the  poet's  view  : — 
"  This  was  her  fortune  ;  here  Uiey  leave  the  poor ; 
"  Eijoy  themselves,  and  think  of  us  no  more  ; 
"  I  had  a  promise  " — here  his  pride  and  shame 
Urged  him  to  fly  from  this  familiar  dame ; 
He  gave  one  farewell  look,  and  by  a  coach 
Reach'd  his  own  mansion  at  the  night's  approach. 

His  fkther  met  him  with  an  anxious  air. 
Heard  his  sad  tale,  and  check'd  what  scem'd  de- 
spair: 
Hope  was  in  him  corrected,  but  alive ; 
My  lord  would  something  for  a  friend  ooDtrive ; 
His  word  was  pledged  :  our  hero's  feverish  mind 
Admitted  this,  and  half  his  grief  reslgn'd  : 
But,  when  three  months  had  fled,  and  every  day 
Drew  fh)m  the  sickening  hopes  their  atrength 

away. 
The  youth  became  abstracted,  pensive,  dull ; 
He  utter'd  nothing,  though  his  heart  waa  fiiU ; 
Teased  by  inquiring  words  and  anxious  k>oka, 
And  all  forgetful  of  his  Muse  and  books ; 
Awake  he  moum'd,  but  in  his  sleep  perceived 
A  lovely  vision  that  his  pain  relieved : — 
His  soul,  transported,  hail'd  the  h^ppy  teat. 
Where  once  his  pleasure  was  so  pure  and  sweet ; 
Where  joys  departed  came  in  blissfbl  view, 
Till  reason  waked,  and  not  a  joy  he  knew. 

Questions  now  vex'd  his  spirit,  most  from  thoae 
Who  are  call'd  friends,  because  they  are  not  foes : 
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"  John  ?  "   they  would  say ;  he,  starting,  turn'd 

around; 
"  John !  "  there  was  something  shocking  in  the 

sound : 
ni  brook'd  he  then  the  pert  familiar  phrase, 
The  untaught  freedom,  and  th'  inquiring  gaze  ; 
Much  was  his  temper  touch'd,  his  spleen  provoked, 
When  ask'd  how  ladies  talked,  or  walk'd,  or  look'd  ? 
"  What  said  my  Lord  of  politics  !  how  spent 
**  He  there  his  time  ?  and  was  he  glad  he  went  ?  " 

At  length  a  letter  came,  both  cool  and  brief; 
But  still  it  gave  the  burthen'd  heart  relief : 
Though  not  inspired  by  lofty  hopes,  the  youth 
Placed  much  reliance  on  Lord  Frederick's  truth  ; 
Summon*d  to  town,  he  thought  the  visit  one 
Where  something  fair  and  friendly  would  be  done ; 
Although  he  judged  not,  as  before  his  fall, 
When  lUl  was  love  and  promise  at  the  Hall. 

Arrived  in  town,  he  early  sought  to  know 
The  fate  such  dubious  fViendship  would  bestow ; 
At  a  tall  building  trembling  he  appeared, 
And  his  low  rap  was  indistinctly  heard ; 
A  well-known  servant  came — "  Awhile,"  said  he, 
**  Be  pleased  to  wait ;  my  Lord  has  company." 

Alone  our  hero  sat ;  the  news  in  hand, 
Which  though  he  read,  he  could  not  understand  : 
Cold  was  the  day ;  in  days  so  cold  as  these 
There  needs  a  fire,  where  minds  and  bodies  freeze  ; 
The  vast  and  echoing  room,  the  polish'd  grate. 
The  crimson  chairs,  the  sideboard  with  its  plate  ; 
The  splendid  sofa,  which,  though  made  for  rest. 
He  then  had  thought  it  freedom  to  have  press'd  ; 
The  shining  tables,  curiously  inlaid, 
Were  all  in  comfortless  proud  style  display*d  ; 
And  to  the  troubled  feelings  terror  gave. 
That  made  the  once-dear  friend  the  sickening  slave. 

"  Was  he  forgotten  ?  "     Thrice  upon  his  ear 
Struck  the  loud  clock,  yet  no  relief  was  near : 
Each  rattling  carriage,  and  each  thundering  stroke 
On  the  loud  door,  the  dream  of  fancy  broke ; 
Oft  as  a  servant  chanced  the  way  to  come, 
*^  Brings  he  a  message  ?  "  no  !  he  pass'd  the  room : 
At  length  't  is  certain  ;  "  Sir,  you  will  attend 
<*  At  twelve  on  Thursday !  "    Thus  the  day  had 
end. 

YexM  by  these  tedious  hours  of  needless  pain, 
John  left  the  noble  mansion  with  disdain  ; 
For  there  was  something  in  that  still,  cold  place, 
That  seem'd  to  threaten  and  portend  disgrace* 

Punctual  again  the  modest  rap  declared 
The  youth  attended ;  then  was  all  prepared  : 
For  the  same  servant,  by  his  lord's  command, 
A  paper  ofTer'd  to  his  trembling  hand  : 
"  No  more  I  "  he  cried  :  *^  disdains  he  to  afford 
*'  One  kind  expression,  one  consoling  word  ?  " 

With  troubled  spirit  he  began  to  read 
That  "  In  the  Church  my  lord  could  not  succeed  ;  " 
Who  had  "  to  peers  of  either  kind  applied, 
*^  And  was  with  dignity  and  grace  denied ; 
"  While  his  own  livings  were  by  men  possessed. 


*'  And  therefore,  all  things  weigh'd  (as  he,  my  lord, 
"  Had  done  maturely,  and  he  pledged  his  word), 
"  Wisdom  it  seem'd  for  John  to  turn  his  view 
^*  To  busier  soenes,  and  bid  the  Church  adieu !  " 

Here  grieved  the  youth :  he  felt  his  fSftther's  pride 
Must  with  his  owifbe  shock'd  and  mortified  ; 
But,  when  he  found  his  future  comforts  placed 
Where  he,  alas !  conceived  himself  disgraced — 
In  some  appointment  on  the  London  quays, 
He  bade  farewell  to  honour  and  to  ease ; 
His  spirit  fell,  and  from  that  hour  assured 
How  vain  his  dreams,  he  suffer'd  and  was  cured. 

Our  Poet  hurried  on,  with  wish  to  fly 
From  all  mankind,  to  be  conceal'd,  and  die. 
Alas !  what  hopes,  what  high  romantic  views 
Did  that  one  visit  to  the  soul  Infuse, 
Which,  cherish'd  with  such  love,  't  was  worse  than 

death  to  k)se  I 
Still  he  would  strive,  though  painful  was  the  strife. 
To  walk  in  this  appointed  road  of  life ; 
On  these  low  duties  duteous  he  would  wait. 
And  patient  bear  the  anguish  of  his  fate. 
Thanks  to  the  Patron,  but  of  coldest  kind, 
Express'd  the  sadness  of  the  Poet's  mind  ; 
Whose  heavy  hours  were  pass'd  with  busy  men. 
In  the  dull  practice  of  th'  official  pen ; 
Who  to  Superiors  must  in  time  impart 
(The  custom  this)  his  progress  in  their  art : 
But,  so  had  grief  on  his  perception  wrought, 
That  all  unheeded  were  the  duties  taught  *, 
No  answers  gave  he  when  his  trial  came, 
Silent  he  stood,  but  suffering  without  shame ; 
And  they  observed  that  words  severe  or  kind 
Made  no  impression  on  his  wounded  mind  : 
For  all  perceived  from  whence  his  failure  rose, 
Some  grief  whose  cause  he  deign'd  not  to  disclose. 
A  soul  averse  f^m  scenes  and  works  so  new. 
Fear  ever  shrinking  from  the  vulgar  crew  ; 
Distaste  for  each  mechanic  law  and  rule. 
Thoughts  of  past  honour  and  a  patron  cool ; 
A  grieving  parent,  and  a  feeling  mind. 
Timid  and  ardent,  tender  and  refined  : 
These  all  with  mighty  force  the  youth  assaiPd, 
Till  his  soul  fainted,  and  his  reason  fiEdl'd  : 
When  this  was  known,  and  some  debate  arose. 
How  they  who  saw  it  should  the  fact  disclose, 
He  found  their  purpose,  and  in  terror  fled 
From  unseen  kindness,  with  mistaken  dread. 

Meantime  the  parent  was  distressed  to  find 
His  son  no  longer  for  a  priest  design'd  ; 
But  still  he  gain'd  some  comfort  by  the  news 
Of  John's  promotion,  though  with  humbler  views ; 
For  he  conceived  that  in  no  distant  time 
The  boy  would  learn  to  scramble  and  to  climb  ; 
He  little  thought  his  son,  his  hope  and  pride, 
His  favour'd  boy,  was  now  a  home  denied  : 
Yes  !  while  the  parent  was  intent  to  trace 
How  men  in  office  climb  from  place  to  place. 
By  day,  by  night,  o'er  moor,  and  heath,  and  hill. 
Roved  the  sad  youth,  with  ever-changing  will. 
Of  every  aid  bereft,  exposed  to  every  ill. 

Thus  as  he  sat,  absorb'd  in  all  the  care 
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A  friend  abruptly  to  his  presence  brought, 
With  trembling  h&nd,  the  subject  of  his  thought ; 
Whom  he  had  found  afflicted  and  subdued 
By  hunger,  sorrow,  cold,  and  soliyide. 

Silent  he  entered  the  forgotten  room, 
As  ghostly  forms  may  be  conceived  to  come ; 
With  sorrow-shrunken  face  and  hair  upright, 
He  looked  dismay,  neglect,  despair,  affright ; 
But,  dead  to  comfort,  and  on  misery  thrown, 
His  parent's  loss  he  felt  not,  nor  his  own. 

The  good  man,  struck  with  horror,  cried  aloud, 
And  drew  around  him  an  astonish'd  crowd ; 
The  sons  and  servants  to  the  father  ran, 
To  share  the  feelings  of  the  griev*d  old  man. 

*^  Our   brother,  speak  I  *'    they    all    exclaim*d ; 

"  explain 
"  Thy  grief,  thy  suffering :"— but  they  ask'd  in 

vain: 
The  friend  told  all  he  knew ;  and  all  was  known, 
Save  the  sad  causes  whence  the  ills  had  grown ; 
But,  if  obscure  the  cause,  they  all  agreed 
From  rest  and  kindness  must  the  cure  proceed: 
And  he  was  cured  ;  for  quiet,  love,  and  care, 
Strove  with  the  gloom,  and  broke  on  the  despair ; 
Yet  slow  their  progress,  and,  as  vapours  move 
Dense  and  reluctant  from  the  wintry  grove ; 
All  is  confusion,  till  the  morning  light 
Gives  the  dim  scene  obscurely  to  the  sight ; 
More  and  yet  more  defined  the  trunks  appear. 
Till  the  wild  prospect  stands  distinct  and  clear ; — 
So  the  dark  mind  of  our  young  poet  grew 
Clear  and  sedate ;  the  dreadful  mist  withdrew ; 
And  he  resembled  that  bleak  wintry  scene, 
Sad,  though  unclouded ;  dismal,  though  serene. 

At  times  he  utter'd,  "  What  a  dream  waa  mine  I 
*^  And  what  a  prospect  I  glorious  and  divine  ! 
*'  Oh  !  in  that  room,  and  on  that  night  to  see 
*'  Those  looks,  that  sweetness  beaming  all  on  me ; 
"  That  syren-flattery — and  to  send  me  then, 
"  Hope-raised  and  soften'd,  to  those  heartless  men ; 
"  That  dark-brow'd  stem  Director,  pleased  to  show 
"  Knowledge  of  subjects  I  disdain'd  to  know ; 
"  Cold  and  controlling — but  *t  is  gone — 't  is  past ; 
"  I  had  my  trial,  and  have  peace  at  last." 

Now  grew  the  youth  resigned :  he  bade  adieu 
To  all  that  hope,  to  all  that  fancy  drew ; 
His  frame  was  languid,  and  the  hectic  heat 
Flushed  on  his  pallid  face,  and  countless  beat 
The  quick'ning  pulse,  and  faint  the  limbs  that  bore 
The  slender  form  that  soon  would  breathe  no  more. 

Then  hope  of  holy  kind  the  soul  sustained 
And  not  a  lingering  thought  of  earth  remained ; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  and  he  could  smile  j^t  Love, 
And  the  wild  sallies  of  his  youth  reprove ; 


1*  r*' Let  every  man  of  letters,  who  wishes  for  patrona^, 
read  LTAlembert'i  *  Enay  on  LiTing  with  the  Great,'  before 
he  enters  the  hotue  of  a  patron :  and  let  him  always  remem- 
ber the  fate  of  Racine,  who,  having  drawn  up,  at  Madame  de 
M^ntennn'a  secret  request,  a  memorial  that  strongly  painted 
the  distresses  of  the  French  nation,  Uie  weight  of  their  taxes, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  Court,  she  could  not  resist  the  im- 


Then  could  he  dwell  upon  the  tempting  days, 
The  proud  aspiring  thought,  the  partial  praise ; 
Victorious  now,  his  worldly  views  were  doeed. 
And  on  the  bed  of  death  the  youth  reposed. 

The  father  grieved— but  as  the  poef  s  heart 
Was  all  unfitted  for  his  earthly  part ; 
As,  he  conceived,  some  other  haughty  fiur 
Would,  had  he  lived,  have  led  him  to  despair ; 
As,  with  this  fear,  the  silent  grave  shut  out 
All  feverish  hope,  and  all  tormenting  doubt ; 
While  the  strong  faith  the  pious  youth  posseai'd. 
His  hope  enlivening,  gave  his  sorrows  rest ; 
Soothed  by  these  thoughts,  he  felt  a  mournful  joj 
For  his  aspiring  and  .devoted  boy. 

Meantime   the  news  through  various  channels 

spread. 
The  youth,  once  favour*d  with  such  praise,  was 

dead: 
"  Emma,"  the  Lady  cried,  "  my  words  attend, 
"  Your  syren-smiles  have  kill'd  your  humble  friend ; 
"  The  hope  you  raised  can  now  delude  no  more, 
"  Nor  charms,  that  once  inspired,  can  now  restore." 

Faint  was  the  flush  of  anger  and  of  shame, 
That  o'er  the  cheek  of  conscious  beauty  came : 
*^  Tou  censure  not,"  said  she,  *'  the  sun's  bright 

rays, 
*^  When  fools  imprudent  dare  the  dangerous  gaae ; 
**  And  should  a  stripling  look  till  he  were  blind, 
"  You  would  not  justly  call  the  light  unkind : 
**  But  is  he  dead  ?  and  am  I  to  suppose 
"  The  power  of  poison  in  such  looks  as  those  ?  " 
She  spoke,  and,  pointing  to  the  mirror,  cast 
A  pleased  gay  ghmce,  and  curtsied  as  she  pass'd. 

My  Lord,  to  whom  the  poet's  fate  was  told. 
Was  much  afiTected,  for  a  man  so  cold : 
''  Dead ! "  said  his  lordship, ''  run  distracted,  mad  ! 
"  Upon  my  soul  I  'm  sorry  for  the  lad  ; 
*^  And  now,  no  doubt,  th'  obliging  world  will  say 
**  That  my  harsh  usage  help'd  him  on  his  way : 
**  What  I    I    suppose,  I  should   have    nursed    his 

muse, 
**  And  with   champagne   have  brighten'd  up  his 

views ; 
"  Then  had  he  made  me  famed  my  whole  life  long, 
^^  And  stunn'd  my  ears  with  gratitude  and  song. 
'*  Still  should  the  father  hear  that  I  regret 
"  Our  joint  misfortune — Yes !  I  '11  not  forget.** 

Thus  they : — the  father  to  his  grave  convey'd 
The  son  he  loved,  and  his  last  duUes  paid. 

"  There  lies  my  Boy,"  he  cried,  "  of  care  beref^ 
"  And,  Heaven  be  pridsed,  I  've  not  a  genius  left  : 
**  No  one  among  ye,  sons !  is  doomed  to  Uve 
^*  On  high-raised  hopes  of  what  the  Great  may 
give ;  '<> 


portanity  of  Loais  XIV.,  hot  showed  him  her  friend's  P^pei't 
against  whom  the  king  immediately  conceived  a  vWrat 
indignation,  because  a  poet  should  dare  to  busy  himself  with 
politics.  Racine  had  the  weakness  to  take  this  anger  so 
mudi  to  heart,  that  it  brought  on  a  low  fever,  which  haateoed 
his  death."— Waktok.] 
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"  None,  with  exalted  views  and  fortunes  mean, 

'^  To  die  in  anguish,  or  to  live  in  spleen : 

"  Your  pious  brother  soon  escaped  the  strife 

"  Of  such  contention,  but  it  cost  his  life ; 

"  You  then,  my  sons,  upon  yourselves  depend, 

*^  And  in  your  own  exertions  find  the  friend."  '  ^ 


TALE   VI. 


THE  FRANK  COURTSHIP. 


Yes,  fldth,  it  is  my  cousin's  daty  to  make  a  curtsy,  and  say, 
"  Father,  as  it  please  you ;"  but  for  all  that,  cousin,  let  him 
be  a  handsome  fellow,  or  else  make  another  curtsy,  and  say, 
**  Pathn,  as  it  pleases  me." — Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

He  cannot  flatter,  he  I 
An  honest  mind  and  plain— he  must  speak  truth. 

Ki»g  Lear, 

God  hath  given  you  one  ftM»,  and  you  make  yourselves 
anotlier ;  you  jig,  you  arobli*,  you  nick-name  God's  creatures, 
and  make  your  wantonness  your  ignorance. — Hamlet. 

What  fire  is  in  mine  eais  ?    Can  this  be  true  ? 
Am  I  contemn'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much  ? 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 


Grays  Jonas  Kindred,  Sybil  Elindred's  sire, 
Was  six  feet  high,  and  look'd  six  inches  higher ; 
Erect,  morose,  determined,  solemn,  slow, 
Who  knew  the  man  could  never  cease  to  know : 
His  fi&ithful  spouse,  when  Jonas  was  not  by. 
Had  a  firm  presence  and  a  steady  eye ; 
But  with  her  husband  dropped  her  look  and  tone, 
And  Jonas  ruled  unquestioned  and  alone. 

He  read,  and  oft  would  quote  the  sacred  words. 
How  pious  husbands  of  their  wives  were  lords ; 
Sarah  called  Abraham  Lord !  and  who  could  be, 
So  Jonas  thought,  a  greater  man  than  he  ? 
Himself  he  view'd  with  undisguised  respect. 
And  never  pardon'd  freedom  or  neglect. 

They    had    one  daughter,  and  this    favourite 
child 
Had  oft  the  father  of  his  spleen  beguiled ; 


"  [*  The  PJitron  *  contains  specimens  of  very  various  excel- 
lence. The  story  is  that  of  a  young  man  of  humble  birtli, 
who  iliows  an  eany  genius  for  poetry ;  and  having  been,  with 
some  inconvenience  to  his  parents,  provided  with  a  fhigal, 
but  regular  education,  is  at  last  taken  notice  of  by  a  noble- 
man in  the  neighbourhood,  who  promises  to  promote  him  in 
the  church,  and  invites  him  to  pass  an  autumn  with  him  at 
his  seat  in  the  country.  Here  the  youth,  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
mirable admonitions  of  his  father,  Is  sTsdnally  overcome  by 
a  taste  for  elegant  enjoyments,  and  allows  himself  to  fall  in 
love  wiUi  the  enchanting  sister  of  his  protector.  When  the 
fiunily  leave  him  with  indifference,  to  return  to  town,  he 
feels  the  flrat  pang  of  humiliation  and  disappointment ;  and 
afterwards,  when  he  finds  that  all  his  noble  friend's  fine  pro- 
miaeii  end  in  obtaininir  for  him  a  noor  drudirinir  place  in  the 


Soothed  by  attention  from  her  early  years, 
She  gained  all  wishes  by  her  smiles  or  tears : 
But  Sybil  then  was  in  that  playful  time, 
When  contradiction  is  not  held  a  crime ; 
When  parents  yield  their  children  idle  praise 
For  faults  corrected  in  their  after  days. 

Peace  in  the  sober  house  of  Jonas  dwelt, 
Where  each  his  duty  and  his  station  felt : 
Yet  not  that  peace  some  favour'd  mortals  find. 
In  equal  views  and  harmony  of  mind ; 
Not  the  soft  peace  that  blesses  those  who  love, 
Where  all  with  one  consent  in  union  move ; 
But  it  was  that  which  one  superior  will 
Commands,  by  making  all  inferiors  still ; 
Who  bids  all  murmurs  all  objections  cease. 
And  with  imperious  voice  announces — Peace ! 

They  were,  to  wit,  a  remnant  of  that  crew. 
Who,    as    their    foes    maintain,   their  Sovereign 

slew; 
An  independent  race,  precise,  correct. 
Who  ever  married  in  the  kindred  sect : 
No  son  or  daughter  of  their  order  wed 
A  friend  to  England's  king  who  lost  his  head ; 
Cromwell  was  still  their  Saint,  and  when  they  met, 
They  moum'd  that  Saints^  were  not  our  rulers  yet. 

Fix'd  were  tbeir  habits ;  they  arose  betimes. 
Then  prayed  their  hour,  and  sang    their  party- 
rhymes  : 
Their  meals  were  plenteous,  regular  and  plain ; 
The  trade  of  Jonas  brought  him  constant  gain ; 
Vender  of  hops  and  malt,  of  coals  and  com — 
And,  like  his  father,  he  was  merchant  bom  : 
Neat  was  their    house;    each  table,   chair,    and 

stool, 
Stood  in  its  place,  or  moving  moved  by  rule ; 
No  lively  print  or  picture  graced  the  room ; 
A  plain  brown  paper  lent  its  decent  gloom ; 
But  here  the  eye,  in  glancing  round,  survey'd 
A  small  recess  that  seem'd  for  china  made  ; 
Such  pleasing  pictures  seem'd  this  pencill*d  ware. 
That  few  would  search  for  nobler  objects  there — 
Yet,  tum'd  by  chosen  friends,  and  there  appearM 
His  stem,  strong  features,  whom  they  all  revered ; 
For  there  in  lofty  air  was  seen  to  stand 
The  bold  Protector  of  the  conquer*d  land  ; 
Brawn  in  that   look  with  which   he  wept  and 

swore, 
Tum'd  out  the  Members,  and  made  fast  the  door. 
Ridding  the  House  of  every  knave  and  drone. 
Forced,  though  it  grieved  his  soul,  to  rule  alone. 


Customs,  he  pines  and  pines  till  he  falls  into  insanity  :  and 
recovers,  only  to  die  prematurely  in  tlie  arms  of  his  aisap* 
pointed  parents.  The  history  of  the  poet's  progress,  the 
rather*s  warnings,  the  blandiuiments  of  the  rarelcM  syren 
by  whom  he  was  enchanted,  are  all  excellent  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  breaking  up  of  that  enchantment  cannot  fidl  to 
strike,  if  it  had  no  other  merit,  fh>m  its  mere  truth  and  accu- 
racy. The  humiliation  and  irritability  of  the  youth  on  his 
flrat  return  home  are  also  represented  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  human  nature. — Jef^bsy.] 

<  This  appellation  is  here  used  not  ironically,  nor  with 
malignity ;  but  it  is  taken  merely  to  designate  a  morosely 
devout  people,  with  peculiar  austerity  of  manners. 
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The  stem  still  smile  each  friend  approving  gave, 
Then  tum'd  the  view,  and  all  again  were  grave.* 

There  stood  a  dock,  ihongfa  small  the  owner's 

need, 
For  hahit  told  when  all  things  should  proceed  ; 
Few  their  amusements,  but  when  friends  appeared. 
They  with  the  world's  distress  their  spirits  cheer*d ; 
The  nation's  guilt,  that  would  not  long  endure 
The  reign  of  men  so  modest  and  so  pure : 
Their  town  was  large,  and  seldom  pass'd  a  day 
But  some  had  fail'd,  and  others  gone  astray ; 
Clerks  had  absconded,  wives  eloped,  girls  flown 
To  Gretna-Green,  or  sons  rebellious  grown ; 
Quarrels  and  fires  arose ; — and  it  was  plain 
The  times  were  bad ;   the  Saints  had  ceased  to 

reign! 
A  few  yet  lived,  to  languish  and  to  mourn 
For  good  old  manners  never  to  return. 

Jonas  had  sisters,  and  of  these  was  one 
Who  lost  a  husband  and  an  only  son : 
Twelve  months  her  sables  she  in  sorrow  wore, 
And  moum'd  so  long  that  she  could  mourn  no 

more. 
Distant  from  Jonas,  and  from  all  her  race, 
She  now  resided  in  a  lively  place ; 
There,  by  the  sect  unseen,  at  whist  she  play'd, 
Nor  was  of  churchmen  or  their  church  afraid : 
If  much  of  this  the  graver  brother  heard. 
He  something  censured,  but  he  little  fear'd ; 
He  knew  her  rich  and  frugal ;  for  the  rest, 
He  felt  no  care,  or,  if  he  felt,  suppress'd : 
Nor  for  companion  when  she  ask'd  her  Niece, 
Had  he  suspicions  that  disturbed  his  peace ; 
Frugal  and  rich,  these  virtues  as  a  charm 
Preserved  the  thoughtful  man  from  all  alarm ; 
An  infant  yet,  she  soon  would  home  return. 
Nor  stay  the  manners  of  the  world  to  learn ; 
Meantime  his  boys  would  all  his  care  engross, 
And  be  his  comforts  if  he  felt  the  loss. 

The  sprightly  Sifbil,  pleased  and  unconfined, 
Felt  the  pure  pleasure  of  the  op'ning  mind : 
All  here  was  gay  and  cheerful— all  at  home 
Unvaried  quiet  and  unruffled  gloom : 
There  were  no  changes,  and  amusements  few  ; — 
Here  all  was  varied,  wonderful,  and  new ; 
There  were  plain  meals,  plain  dresses,  and  grave 

looks- 
Here,  gay  companions  and  amusing  books ; 
And  the  young  Beauty  soon  began  to  taste 
The  light  vocations  of  the  scene  she  graced. 

A  man  of  business  feels  it  as  a  crime 

On  calls  domestic  to  consume  his  time ; 

Tet  this  grave  man  had  not  so  cold  a  heart. 

But  with  his  daughter  he  was  grieved  to  part : 

And  he  demanded  that  in  every  year 

The  Aunt  and  Niece  should  at  his  house  appear. 

'*  Tes  I  we  must  go,  my  child,  and  by  our  dress 
**  A  grave  conformity  of  mind  express ; 


*  [Sach  WM  the  aetual  ronaolation  of  a  mnall  knot  of  Pret- 
hyterUns  in  a  country  town,  about  aixty  yean  ago.] 


"  Must  sing  at  meeting,  and  from  cards  refrain, 
"  The  more  f  e^}oy  when  we  return  again." 

Thus  spake  the  Aunt,  and  the  discerning  child 
Was  pleased  to  learn  how  fathers  are  beguiled. 
Her  artful  part  the  young  dissembler  took, 
And  from  the  matron  caught  ih*  approving  look  : 
When  thrice  the  friends  had  met,  excuse  was  sent 
For  more  delay,  and  Jonas  was  content ; 
Till  a  tall  maiden  by  her  sire  was  seen. 
In  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  sixteen ; 
He  gazed  admiring ; — she,  with  visage  prim. 
Glanced  an  arch  look  of  gravity  on  him ; 
For  she  was  gay  at  heart,  but  wore  disguise. 
And  stood  a  vestal  in  her  father's  eyes  ; 
Pure,  pensive,  simple,  sad ;  the  damsel's  heart, 
When  Jonas  praised,  reproved  her  for  the  part ; 
For  Sybil,  fond  of  pleasure,  gay  and  light, 
Had  still  a  secret  bias  to  the  right ; 
Vain  as  she  was — and  flattery  made  her  vain — 
Her  simulation  gave  her  bosom  pain. 

Again  retum'd,  the  Matron  and  the  Niece 
Found  the  late  quiet  gave  their  joy  increase ; 
The  aunt  infirm,  no  more  her  visits  paid, 
But  still  with  her  sojoum'd  the  favourite  maid. 
Letters  were  sent  when  fhwks  could  be  pr<»cured. 
And  when  they  oould  not,  silence  was  endured ; 
All  were  in  health,  and  if  they  older  grew. 
It  seem'd  a  fact  that  none  among  them  knew ; 
The  aunt  and  niece  still  led  a  pleasant  life, 
And  quiet  days  had  Jonas  and  his  wife. 

Near  him  a  Widow  dwelt  of  worthy  fame. 
Like  his  her  manners,  and  her  creed  the  same ; 
The  wealth  her  husband  left,  her  care  retain'd 
For  one  tall  Youth,  and  widow  she  remain'd ; 
His  love  respectful  all  her  care  repaid. 
Her  wishes  watch'd,  and  her  commands  obey'd. 

Sober  he  was  and  grave  f^m  eariy  youth. 
Mindful  of  forms,  but  more  intent  on  truth ; 
In  a  light  drab  he  uniformly  dress'd. 
And  look  serene  th'  unruffled  mind  exprets'd ; 
A  hat  with  ample  verge  his  brows  o'erspread. 
And  his  brown  locks  curl'd  graceful  on  his  head ; 
Tet  might  observers  in  his  speaking  eye 
Some  observation,  some  acuteness  spy ; 
The    friendly  thought  it  keen,  the  treacherous 

deem'd  it  sly ; 
Tet  not  a  crime  could  foe  or  friend  detect, 
His  actions  all  were,  like  his  speech,  correct ; 
And  they  who  jested  on  a  mine  so  sound, 
Upon  his  virtues  must  their  laughter  found ; 
Chaste,  sober,  solemn,  and  devout  they  named 
Him  who  vras  thus,  and  not  of  thit  ashamed. 

Such  were  the  virtues  Jonas  found  in  one 
In  whom  he  warmly  wish'd  to  find  a  son : 
Three  years  had  pass'd  since  he  had  Sybil  teen ; 
But  she  was  doubtless  what  she  once  had  been. 
Lovely  and  mild,  obedient  and  discreet ; 
The  pair  must  love  whenever  they  should  meet ; 
Then  ere  the  widow  or  her  son  should  chooee 
Some  happier  maid,  he  would  explain  his  viewa : 
Now  she,  like  him,  was  politic  and  shrewd, 
With  strong  desire  of  lawfbl  gain  embned ; 
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To  all  he  said,  she  bow'd  with  much  respect. 
Pleased  to  comply,  yet  seeming  to  reject ; 
Cool  and  yet  eager,  each  admired  the  strength 
Of  the  opponent,  and  agreed  at  length : 
As  a  drawn  battle  shows  to  each  a  force, 
Powerful  as  his,  he  honours  it  of  course ; 
So  in  these  neighbours,  each  the  power  discerned. 
And  gave  the  praise  that  was  to  each  retum*d. 

Jonas  now  ask'd  his  daughter — and  the  Aunt, 
Though  loth  to  lose  her,  was  obliged  to  grant : — 
But  would  not  Sybil  to  the  matron  cUng, 
And  fear  to  leave  the  shelter  of  her  wing  ? 
No  !  in  the  young  there  lives  a  love  of  change, 
And  to  the  easy  they  prefer  the  strange  ! 
Then,  too,  the  joys  she  once  pursued  with  zeal, 
From  whist  and  visits  sprung,  she  ceased  to  feel : 
When  with  the  matrons  Sybil  first  sat  down. 
To  cut  for  partners  and  to  stake  her  crown. 
This  to  the  youthful  maid  preferment  seem'd. 
Who  thought  what  woman  she  was  then  esteemed ; 
But  in  few  years,  when  she  perceived,  indeed, 
The  real  woman  to  the  girl  succeed. 
No  longer  tricks  and  honours  fill'd  her  mind. 
But  other  feelings,  not  so  well  defined  ; 
She  then  reluctant  grew,  and  thought  it  hard 
To  sit  and  ponder  o*er  an  ugly  card ; 
Rather  the  nut-tree  shade  the  nymph  preferred, 
Pleased  with  the  pensive  gloom  and  evening  bird ; 
Thither,  from  company  retired,  she  took 
The  silent  walk,  or  read  the  fav'rite  book. 

The  father's  letter,  sudden,  short,  and  kind. 
Awaked  her  wonder,  and  disturbed  her  mind ; 
She  found  new  dreams  upon  her  fancy  seize. 
Wild  roving  thoughts  and  endless  reveries : 
The  parting  came ; — and  when  the  Aunt  perceived 
The  tears  of  Sybil,  and  how  much  she  grieved — 
To  love  for  her  that  tender  grief  she  laid, 
That  various,  soft,  contending  passions  made. 

When  Sybil  rested  in  her  fkther's  arms, 
His  pride  ezuHed  in  a  daughter's  charms ; 
A  maid  accomplished  he  was  pleased  to  find. 
Nor  seem'd  the  form  more  lovely  than  the  mind : 
But  when  the  fit  of  pride  and  fondness  fled. 
He  saw  his  judgment  by  his  hopes  misled ; 
High  were  the  lady's  spirits,  far  more  free 
Her  mode  of  speaking  than  a  maid's  should  be ; 
Too  much,  as  Jonas  thought,  she  seem*d  to  know. 
And  all  her  knowledge  was  disposed  to  show ; 
"  Too  gay  her  dress,  like  theirs  who  idly  dote 
*'  On  a  young  coxoomb,  or  a  coxcomb's  coat ; 
**  In  foolish  spirits  when  our  friends  appear, 
"  And  vainly  grave  when  not  a  man  is  near." 

Thus  Jonas,  adding  to  his  sorrow  blame. 
And  terms  disdainful  to  a  Sister's  name : — 
"  The  sinful  wretch  has  by  her  arts  defiled 
"  The  ductile  spirit  of  my  darling  child." 

"  The  maid  is  virtuous,"  said  the  dame — Quoth 
he, 
"  Let  her  give  proof,  by  acting  virtuously : 
*^  Is  it  in  gaping  when  the  Elders  pray  ? 
"  In  reading  nonsense  half  a  summer's  day  ? 
**  In  those  mock  forms  that  she  delights  to  trace, 


"  She — O  Susannah ! — to  the  world  belongs ; 

^*  She  loves  the  follies  of  its  idle  throngs, 

"  And  reads  soft  tales  of  love,  and  sings  love's 

soft'ning  songs. 
"  But,  as  our  friend  is  yet  delay*d  in  town, 
"  We  must  prepare  her  till  the  Youth  comes  down : 
^*  Tou  shall  advise  the  maiden ;  I  will  threat ; 
"  Her  fears  and  hopes  may  yield  us  comfort  yet." 

Now  the  grave  father  took  the  lass  aside, 
Demanding  sternly,  "  Wilt  thou  be  a  bride  ?" 
She  answer'd,  calling  up  an  air  sedate, 
"  I  have  not  vow'd  agidnst  the  holy  state." 

"  No  foUy,  Sybil,"  said  the  parent;  "  know 
"  What  to  their  parents  virtuous  maidens  owe : 
"  A  worthy,  wealthy  youth,  whom  I  approve, 
"  Must  thou  prepare  to  honour  and  to  love. 
"  Formal  to  thee  his  air  and  dress  may  seem, 
"  But  the  good  youth  is  worthy  of  esteem : 
**  Shouldst  thou  with  rudeness  treat  him ;  of  disdain 
*'  Should  he  with  justice  or  of  slight  complain, 
*'  Or  of  one  taunting  speech  give  certain  proof, 
"  Girl  I  I  reject  thee  from  my  sober  roof." 

"  My  aunt,"  said  Sybil,  "  will  with  pride  protect 
^*  One  whom  a  father  can  for  this  reject ; 
^*  Nor  shall  a  formal,  rigid,  soul-less  boy 
"  My  manners  alter,  or  my  views  destroy !" 

Jonas  then  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high. 
And,  utt'ring  something  'twixt  a  groan  and  sigh. 
Left  the  determined  maid,  her  doubtful  mother  by. 

"Hear  me,"  she  said ;  "  incline  thy  heart,  my 
child, 
"  And  fix  thy  fancy  on  a  man  so  mild : 
"  Thy  father,  Sybil,  never  could  be  moved 
*^  By  one  who  loved  him,  or  by  one  he  loved. 
"  Union  like  ours  is  but  a  bargain  made 
"  By  slave  and  tyrant — ^he  will  be  obey*d  ; 
"  Then  calls  the  quiet,  comfort — ^but  thy  Youth 
"  Is  mild  by  nature,  and  as  frank  as  truth." 

"  But  will  he  love  ?"  said  Sybil;  *'  I  am  told 
"  That  these  mild  creatures  are  by  nature  cold." 

"  Alas  I"  the  matron  answer'd,  "  much  I  dread 
"  That  dangerous  love  by  which  the  young  are  led  I 
*''  That  love  is  earthy ;  you  the  creature  prize, 
"  And  trust  your  feelings  and  believe  your  eyes : 
"  Can  eyes  and  feelings  inward  worth  descry  ? 
"  No  I  my  fair  daughter,  on  our  choice  rely  I 
"  Your  love,  like  that  displayed  upon  the  stage, 
"  Indulged  is  folly,  and  opposed  is  rage ; — 
"  More  prudent  love  our  sober  couples  show, 
**  All  that  to  mortal  beings,  mortals  owe ; 
"  All  flesh  is  grass — before  you  give  a  heart, 
"  Remember,  Sybil,  that  in  death  you  part ; 
"  And  should  your  husband  die  before  your  love, 
"  What  needless  anguish  must  a  widow  prove ! 
"  No !  my  fair  child,  let  all  such  visions  cease ; 
**  Yield  but  esteem,  and  only  try  for  peace." 

''  1  must  be  loved,"  said  Sybil ;  <'  I  must  see 
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"  At  my  forbidding  frown  his  heart  must  ache, 
"  His  tongue  must  falter,   and  his  frame  must 

shake : 
"  And  if  I  grant  him  at  my  feet  to  kneel, 
"  What  trembling,  fearful  pleasure  must  he  feel ; 
"  Nay,  such  the  raptures  that  my  smiles  inspire, 
^*  That  reason's  self  must  for  a  time  retire." 

"  Alas !  for  good  Josiahy"  said  the  dame, 
"  These  wicked  thoughts  would  fill  his  soul  with 

shame; 
"  He  kneel  and  tremble  at  a  thing  of  dust ! 
"  He   cannot,   child  :**— the   Child  replied,   "  He 
must." 

They  ceased :  the  matron  left  her  with  a  frown ; 
So  Jonas  met  her  when  the  Touth  came  down  : 
"  Behold,"  said  he,  "  thy  future  spouse  attends ; 
"  Receive  him,  daughter,  as  the  best  of  friends ; 
"  Observe,  respect  him — ^humble  be  each  word, 
'*  That  welcomes  home  thy  husband  and  thy  lord." 

Forewarned,  thought  Sybil,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
I  shall  prepare  my  manner  and  my  style. 

Ere  yet  Josiah  enter'd  on  his  task. 
The  father  met  him — "  Deign  to  wear  a  mask 
"  A  few  dull  days,  Josiah — ^but  a  few — 
"  It  is  our  duty,  and  the  sex's  due ; 
"  I  wore  it  once,  and  every  grateful  wife 
^^  Repays  it  with  obedience  through  her  life : 
"  Have  no  regard  to  Sybil's  dress,  have  none 
**  To  her  pert  hmguage,  to  her  flippant  tone ; 
**'  Henceforward  thou  shalt  rule  unquestion'd  and 

alone ; 
"  And  she  thy  pleasure  in  thy  looks  shall  seek — 
^*  How  she  shall  dress,  and  whether  she  may  speak." 

A  sober  smile  retum'd  the  Touth,  and  said, 
**  Can  I  cause  fear,  who  am  myself  afraid  ?" 

Sybil,  meantime,  sat  thoughtful  in  her  room. 
And  often  wondered — "  Will  the  creature  come  ? 
"  Nothing  shall  tempt,  shall  force  me  to  bestow 
"  My  hand  upon  him, — ^yet  I  wish  to  know." 

The  door  unclosed,  and  she  beheld  her  sire 
Lead  in  the  Youth,  then  hasten  to  retire ; 
<*  Daughter,    my  friend — my  daughter,  friend," 

he  cried. 
And  gave  a  meaning  look,  and  stepp'd  aside : 
That  look  contain'd  a  mingled  threat  and  prayer, 
''  Do  take  him,  child— offend  him,  if  you  dare." 

The  couple  gazed — ^were  silent,  and  the  maid 
Look'd  in  his  face,  to  make  the  man  afraid ; 
The  man,  unmoved,  upon  the  maiden  cast 
A  steady  view — so  salutation  passed : 
But  in  Uiis  instant  Sybil's  eye  had  seen 
The  tall  fair  person,  and  the  still  staid  mien  ; 
The  glow  that  temp'rance  o'er  the  cheek  had 

spread. 
Where  the  soft  down  half  veil'd  the  purest  red ; 
And  the  serene  deportment  that  proclaim'd 
A  heart  unspotted,  and  a  life  unblamed : 
But  then  with  these  she  saw  attire  too  plain. 
The  pale  brown  coat,  though  worn  without  a  stain ; 


The  formal  air,  and  something  of  the  pride 
That  indicates  the  wealth  it  seems  to  hide ; 
And  looks  that  were  not,  she  conceived,  exempt 
From  a  proud  pity,  or  a  sly  contempt. 

Josiah's  eyes  had  their  employment  too, 
Engaged  and  soften'd  by  so  bright  a  view ; 
A  fair  and  meaning  face,  an  eye  of  fire. 
That  check'd  the  bold,  and  made  the  free  retire : 
But  then  with  these  he  mark'd  the  studied  dreaa 
And  lofty  air,  that  scorn  or  pride  express ; 
With  that  insidious  look,  that  seem'd  to  hide 
In  an  affected  smile  the  scorn  and  pride ; 
And  if  his  mind  the  virgin's  meaning  caught. 
He  saw  a  foe  with  treacherous  purpose  fraught — 
Captive  the  heart  to  take,  and  to  reject  it,  caught. 

Silent  they  sat — ^thought  Sybil,  that  he  seeks 
Something,  no  doubt ;  I  wonder  if  he  speaks : 
Scarcely  she  wondered,  when  these  accents  fell 
Slow  in  her  ear — **  Fair  maiden,  art  thou  well?*' 
"  Art  thou  physician  ?"  she  replied ;  "  my  hand, 
"  My  pulse,  at  least,  shall  be  at  thy  command." 

She  said — and  saw,  surprised,  Josiah  kneel. 
And  gave  his  lips  the  offer'd  pulse  to  feel ; 
The  rosy  colour  rising  in  her  cheek, 
Seem'd  that  surprise  unmix'd  with  wrath  to  speak ; 
Then  sternness  she  assumed,  and — "  Doctor,  teU  ; 
"  Thy  words  cannot  alarm  me — am  I  well  ?" 

"  Thou  art,"  said  he ;  "  and  yet  thy  dreM  so 

light, 
"  I  do  conceive,  some  danger  must  excite :". 
**  In  whom  ?"  said  Sybil,  ^th  a  look  demnre : 
**  In  more,"  said  he,  *^  than  I  expect  to  cure ; — 
"  I,  in  thy  light  luxuriant  robe,  behold 
'*  Want  and  excess,  abounding  and  yet  cold ; 
"  Here  needed,  there  display'd,  in  many  a  wanton 

fold: 
**  Both  health  and  beauty,  learned  authors  show, 
"  From  a  just  medium  in  our  clothing  flow." 

'*  Proceed,  good  doctor ;  if  so  great  my  need, 
"  What  is  thy  fee  ?  Good  doctor !  pray  proceed.** 

"  Large  is  my  fee,  fair  lady,  but  I  take 
"  None  till  some  progress  in  my  cure  I  make  : 
"  Thou  hast  disease,  fair  maiden ;  thou  art  vain ; 
"  Within  that  face  sit  insult  and  disdain ; 
^*  Thou  art  enamoured  of  thyself ;  my  art 
"  Can  see  the  naughty  malice  of  thy  heart : 
"  With  a  strong  pleasure  would  thy  bosom  move, 
"  Were  I  to  own  thy  power,  and  ask  thy  lore ; 
"  And  such  thy  beauty,  damsel,  that  I  might, 
"  But  for  thy  pride,  feel  danger  in  thy  sight, 
"  And  lose  my  present  peace  in  dieams  of  vmin 
deUght.** 

"  And    can    thy   patients,"    said  the    nymph, 
"  endure 
"  Physic  like  this  ?  and  wiU  it  work  a  cure  ?" 

"  Such  is  my  hope,  fair  damsel ;  thou,  I  find, 
"  Hast  the  true  tokens  of  a  noble  mind  ; 
"  But  the  world  wins  thee,  Sybil,  and  thy  joys 
"  Are  placed  in  trifles,  fashions,  follies,  toys ; 
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"  Thou  hast  sought  pleasure  in  the  vrorld  around, 
**  That  in  thine  own  pure  bosom  should  be  found ; 
**  Bid  all  that  world  admire  thee,  praise  and  love, 
**  Could  it  the  least  of  nature's  pains  remove  ? 
**  Could  it  for  errors,  follies,  sins  atone, 
*'  Or  give  thee  comfort,  thoughtful  and  alone  ? 
**  It  has,  believe  me,  maid,  no  power  to  charm 
*'  Thy  soul  from  sorrow,  or  thy  flesh  from  harm : 
**  Turn  then,  fair  creature,  from  a  world  of  sin, 
"  And  seek  the  jewel  happiness  within." 

**  Speak'st  thou  at  meeting  ?"  said  the  nymph  ; 
"  thy  speech 
"  Is  that  of  mortal  very  prone  to  teach ; 
**  But  wouldst  thou,  doctor,  from  the  patient  learn 
"  Thine  own  disease  ? — The  cure  is  thy  concern." 

"  Tea,  with  good  will."—"  Then  know  *t  is  thy 
complaint, 
"  That,  for  a  sinner,  thou  *rt  too  much  a  saint ; 
"  Hast  too  much  show  of  the  sedate  and  pure, 
"  And  without  cause  art  formal  and  demure : 
"  This  makes  a  man  unsocial,  unpolite ; 
**  Odious  when  wrong,  and  insolent  if  right. 
"  Thou  mayst  be  good,  but  why  should  goodness  be 
''  Wrapt  in  a  garb  of  such  formality  ? 
"  Thy  person  well  might  please  a  damsel's  eye, 
"  In  decent  habit  with  a  scarlet  dye  ; 
**  But,  jest  apart — ^what  virtue  canst  thou  trace 
"  In  that  broad  brim  that  hides  thy  sober  face  ? 
**  Does  that  long-skirted  drab,  that  over-nice 
"  And  formal  clothing,  prove  a  scorn  of  vice  ? 
''  Then  for  thine  accent — what  in  sound  can  be 
"■  So  void  of  grace  as  dull  monotony  ? 
'*  Love  has  a  thousand  varied  notes  to  move 
"  The  human  heart : — thou  mayst  not  speak  of  love 
"  Till  thou  hast  cast  thy  formal  ways  aside, 
"  And  those  becoming  youth  and  nature  tried : 
"  Not  till  exterior  freedom,  spirit,  ease, 
"  Prove  it  thy  study  and  delight  to  please ; 
**  Not  tiU  these  folUes  meet  thy  just  disdain, 
"  While  yet  thy  virtues  and  thy  worth  remain." 

"  This  is  severe !— Oh  I  maiden,  wilt  not  thou 
"  Something  f>r  habits,  manners,  modes,  allow  ?" — 
"  Yes  I  but  allowing  much,  I  much  require, 
"  In  my  behalf,  for  manners,  modes,  attire ! " 

"  True,  lovely  Sybil ;  and,  this  point  agreed, 
"  Let  me  to  those  of  greater  weight  proceed  : 
"  Thy  &ther  I"—"  Nay,"  she  quickly  interposed, 
"  Good  doctor,  here  our  conference  is  closed  I" 

Then  left  the  Touth,  who,  lost  in  his  retreat, 
Pass'd  the  good  matron  on  her  garden-seat ; 
His  looks  were  troubled,  and  his  air,  once  mild 
And  calm,  was  hurried : — **  My  audacious  child  !" 
Exclaim'd  the  dame,  "  I  read  what  she  has  done 
"  In  thy  displeasure — Ah !  the  thoughtless  one : 


*  [**  The  F^mnk  Coartship**  ii  Ttther  in  the  merry  vein ; 
and  contains  even  leas  ttian  Mr.  Crabbe'i  osual  moderate 
allowance  of  Incident.  The  whole  of  the  atory  la.  that  the 
daughter  of  a  risid  Quaker,  having  been  edncated  trom  home, 
ooDceiTcs  a  alii(nt  prejudice  against  the  ungallant  manners  of 
the  sect,  and  is  prepared  to  be  very  contemptuous  and  un« 


"  But  yet,  Josiah,  to  my  stem  good  man 
**  Speak  of  the  maid  as  mildly  as  you  can : 
'*  Can  you  not  seem  to  woo  a  little  while 
*^  The  daughter*s  will,  the  father  to  beguile  ? 
*^  So  that  his  wrath  in  time  may  wear  away ; 
*^  Will  you  preserve  our  peace,  Josiah  ?  say." 

"  Yes!  my  good  neighbour,"  said  the  gentle 
youth, 
"  Bely  securely  on  my  care  and  truth  ; 
"  And  should  thy  comfort  with  my  efforts  cease, 
"  And  only  then, — ^perpetual  is  thy  peace." 

The   dame  had  doubts:   she  well  his  virtues 

knew. 
His  deeds  were  friendly,  and  his  words  were  true : 
"  But  to  address  this  vixen  is  a  task 
''  He  is  ashamed  to  take,  and  I  to  ask." 
Soon  as  the  father  flrom  Josiah  leam'd 
What  pass'd  with  Sybil,  he  the  truth  discem'd. 
"  He  loves,"  the  man  excUdm'd,  "  he  loves,  't  is 

plain, 
*^  The  thoughtless  girl,  and  shall  he  love  in  vain  ? 
"  She  may  be  stubborn,  but  she  shall  be  tried, 
*'  Bom  as  she  is  of  wilf^dness  and  pride." 

With  anger  fraught,  but  willing  to  persuade. 
The  wrathful  father  met  the  smiling  maid : 
"  Sybil,"  said  he,  "  I  long,  and  yet  I  dread 
"  To  know  thy  conduct — ^hath  Josiah  fled  ? 
'^  And,  grieved  and  fretted  by  thy  scornful  air, 
**  For  his  lost  peace,  betaken  him  to  prayer  ? 
"  Couldst  thou  his  pure  and  modest  mind  distress 
"  By  vile  remarks  upon  his  speech,  address, 
"  Attire,  and  voice  ?  "— "  All  this  I   must  con- 
fess." 
"  Unhappy  child  I  what  labour  will  it  cost 
"To  win  him  back!"— "  I  do  not   think  him 

lost." 
"  Courts  he  then  (trifler  I)  insult  and  disdain  ?"— 
"  No ;  but  from  these  he  courts  me  to  refiraln." 
"  Then  hear  me,  Sybil :  should  Josiah  leave 
"  Thy  father's  house  ?"—"  My  father's  child  would 

grieve." 
"  That  is  of  grace,  and  if  he  come  again 
"  To   speak    of   love  ?"— *♦  I  might  ftrom   grief 

refrain." 
"  Then    wilt    thou,    daughter,    our    design   em- 
brace ?"— 
"  Can  I  resist  it,  if  it  be  of  grace?" 
*'  Dear  child  !  in  three  plain  words  thy  mind  ex- 
press: 
"WUt  thou    have  this  good  youth?"—**  Dear 
«ither!  yes."» 


persnaaion  (br  a  hnaband;  but  is  so  mnch  struck  with  the 
oeanty  of  his  person,  and  the  cheerftil  reasonableness  of  his 
deportment,  at  their  first  interview,  that  alie  instantly  yields 
her  consent.  There  te  an  excellent  deMripdon  of  the  fkther, 
and  the  unbending  elders  of  his  tribe ;  ana  some  fine  traits  of 
natural  ooqnetry.--JKrrBET.3 
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TALE   VII. 


THE  WIDOW'S  TALE. 


Aiimel  for  aught  that  I  oonhl  ever  read, 
Or  ever  heir  by  tale  or  history, 
The-eooiae  of  true  love  never  did  mn  aaootb ; 
Bnt  either  it  was  different  in  blood. 
Or  else  misurafted  in  respect  of  >ears , 
Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends ; 
Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 
—      '      *  *  did  lay  siege  to  it. 


War,  death,  or  siclcness  i 


Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 


Oh  I  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartilv. 
If  thou  rememberest  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  vanke  thee  run  into. 

Js  Tou  Like  It. 

Qry  the  man  mercy !  love  him«  take  his  offer. 

As  Tom  Like  It, 


To  Fanner  Moss^  in  Langar  Vale,  came  down, 
His  only  Daughter,  from  her  school  in  town ; 
A  tender,  timid  maid  I  who  knew  not  how 
To  pass  a  pig-sty,  or  to  £ace  a  cow : 
Smiling  she  came,  with  petty  talents  graced, 
A  ftdr  complexion,  and  a  slender  waist. 

Used  to  spare  meals,  disposed  in  manner  pure, 
Her  father's  kitchen  she  could  ill  endure : 
Where  by  the  steaming  beef  he  hungry  sat, 
And  laid  «t  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate ; 
Hot  from  the  field,  her  eager  brother  seixed 
An  equal  part,  and  hunger^s  rage  appeased ; 
The  air  surcharged  with  moisture,  flagg*d  around, 
And  the  ofiended  damsel  sigh'd  and  ftt>wn'd ; 
The  swelling  fat  in  lumps  conglomerate  laid. 
And  &ncy's  sickness  seized  the  loathing  maid : 
But  when  the  men  beside  their  station  took. 
The  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  the  cook ; 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
Fiird  with  huge  balls  of  farinaceous  food; 
With  bacon,  mass  xaline,  where  never  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen ; 
When  f^m  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new ; 
When  the  coarse  doth  she  saw,  with  many  a  stain 
Soil'd  by  rude  hinds  who  cut  and  came  again — 
She  could  not  breathe ;  but  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Bein'd  the  fidr  neek,  and  shut  th'  offended  eye ; 
She  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  flue, 
And  wonder'd  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine ; 
When  she  resolved  her  father's  heart  to  move, 
If  hearts  of  fkrmers  were  alive  to  love. 

She  now  entreated  by  herself  to  sit 
In  the  small  parlour,  if  papa  thought  .fit, 
And  there  to  dine,  to  read,  to  work  alone : — 
**  No  V*  said  the  Farmer,  in  an  angry  tone ; 
"  These  are  your  school-taught  airs ;  your  mother's 

pride 
**  Would  send  you  there ;   but  I  am   now  your 

guide. — 
**  Arise  betimes,  our  early  meal  prepare, 
**  And,  this  despatch'd,  let  business  be  your  care ; 


**  Look  to  the  lasses,  let  there  not  be  one 
**  Who  lacks  attention,  till  her  tasks  be  done ; 
"  In  every  household  work  your  portion  take, 
*'  And  what  you  make  not,  see  thai  others  make : 
^*  At  leisure  times  attend  the  wheel,  and  see 
"  The  whif  ning  web  besprinkled  on  the  lea ; 
**  When  thus  employ'd,  should  our  young  neigh- 
bours view, 
"  A  useful  lass,— you  may  have  more  to  do." 

DreadAil  were  these  oommands  ;  but  worse  than 
these 
The  parting  hint — a  Farmer  could  not  please  : 
*T  is  true  she  had  virithout  abhorrence  seen 
Toung  ffarnf  Carry  when  he  waa  smart  and  dean : 
But,  to  be  married — be  a  farmer's  wife — 
A  slave !  a  drudge ! — she  could  not,  for  her  life. 

With  smimnilng  eyes  the  fretibl  nymph  with- 
drew. 
And,  deeply  sighing,  to  her  chamber  flew ; 
There  on  her  knees,  to  Heaven  she  grieving  pray'd 
For  change  of  prospect  to  a  tortured  maid. 

Harry,  a  youth  whose  late-departed  sire 
Had  left  him  all  industrious  men  require. 
Saw  the  pale  Beauty,— and  her  shape  and  air 
Engaged  him  much,  and  yet  he  must  forbear : 
"  For  my  small  farm  what  can  the  damsel  do  ?"  , 
He  said, — then  stopp'd  to  take  another  view  : 
"  Pity  so  sweet  a  lara  will  nothing  leain 
*'  Of  household  cares, — for  what  can  beauty  earn 
"  By  those  small  arts  which  they  at  school  attain, 
**  That  keep  them  useless,  and  yet  make  thea 
vain? 

This  luckless  Damsel  look'd  the  village  round. 
To  flnd  a  friend,  and  one  was  quickly  found : 
A  pensive  Widow,  whose  mild  air  and  dress 
Pleased  the  sad  nymph,  who  wish'd  her  soul's 

distress 
To  one  so  seeming  kind,  confiding,  to  oonfSeaa. 

"  What  Lady  that  ?"  the  anxious  lass  inquired. 
Who  then  beheld  the  one  she  most  admired : 
*'  Here,"  said  the  Brother,  *'  are  no  ladies 
"  That  is  a  widow  dwelling  on  the  Green ; 
"  A  dainty  dame,  who  can  but  barely  live 
"  On  her  poor  pittance,  yet  contrives  to  give ; 
'*  She  happier  days  has  known,  but  seems  at 
"  And  you  may  call  her  lady  if  you  please : 
"  But  if  you  wish,  good  sister,  to  improve, 
"You  shall  see  twenty  better  worth  your  love." 

These  Ncutcw  met ;  but,  spite  of  all  they  taught, 
This  useless  Widow  was  the  one  she  sought : 
The  father  growl'd ;  but  said  he  knew  no  harm 
In  such  connexion  ^at  oould  give  alarm ; 
"  And  if  we  thwart  the  trifler  in  her  course, 
"  'T  is  odds  against  us  she  will  take  a  worse." 

Then  met  the  fHends;  the  Widow  heard  the 
sigh 
That  ask'd  at  once  oompasdon  and  reply : — 
**  Would  you,  my  child,  converse  with  one  so  poor, 
**  Tours  were  the  kindness — yonder  is  my  door : 
"  And,  save  the  time  that  we  in  public  pray, 
"  From  that  poor  cottage  I  but  rarely  stray." 
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There  went  the  nymph,  and  made  her  strong 
complaints, 
Painting  her  woe  as  injured  feeling  paints. 

"  Oh,  dearest  friend !  do  think  how  one  most 
feel, 
**  Shocked  all  day  long,  and  sicken'd  every  meal ; 
"  Could  you  hehold  our  kitchen  (and  to  you 
*^  A  scene  so  shocking  must  indeed  be  new), 
"  A  mind  like  yours,  with  true  refinement  graced, 
**  Would  let  no  vulgar  scenes  pollute  your  taste : 
"  And  yet,  in  truth,  from  such  a  polish'd  mind 
"  All  base  ideas  must  resistance  find, 
"  And  sordid  pictures  from  the  fancy  pass, 
**  As  the  breath  startles  from  the  polishM  glass. 

'*  Here  you  ei^y  a  sweet  romantic  scene, 
**  Without  so  pleasant,  and  within  so  clean ; 
**  These  twining  jess'^mines,  what  delicious  gloom 
"  And  soothing  fragrance  yield  they  to  the  room  I 
"  What  lovely  garden  I  there  you  oft  retire, 
'*  And  tales  of  woe  and  tenderness  admire : 
**  In  that  neat  case  your  books,  in  order  placed, 
"  Soothe   the  full  soul,  and  charm  the  cultur'd 


"  And  thus,  while  all  about  you  wears  a  charm, 
**  How  must  you  scorn  the  Farmer  and  the  Farm ! " 

The  Widow  smiled,  and  "  Know  you  not,"  said 

she, 
"  How  much  these  farmers  scorn  or  pity  me ; 
**  Who  see  what  you  admire,  and  laugh  at  aH  they 

see? 
*'  True,  their  opinion  alters  not  my  fate, 
*<  By  fiUsely  Judging  of  an  humble  state  : 
"  This  garden  you  with  such  delight  behold, 
"  Tempts  not  a  feeble  dame  who  dreads  the  cold ; 
"  These  phmts  which  please  so  well  your  livelier 

sense, 
'*  To  mine  but  little  of  their  sweets  dispense : 
^*  Books  soon  are  painful  to  my  failing  sight, 
"  And  oftener  read  from  duty  than  delight ; 
"  (Yet  let  me  own,  that  I  can  sometimes  find 
"  Both  joy  and  duty  in  the  act  combined ;) 
*'  But  ^ew  me  rightly,  you  virill  see  no  more 
"  Than  a  poor  female,  willing  to  be  poor ; 
*'  Happy  indeed,  but  not  in  books  nor  flowers, 
"  Not  in  fair  dreams,  indulged  in  earlier  hours, 
"  Of  never-tasted  joys ; — such  visions  shun, 
"  My  youthful  friend,  nor  scorn  the  Farmer's  Son.'' 

''  Nay,'*  said  the  Damsel,  nothing  pleased  to 
see 
A  friend's  advice  could  like  a  Father's  be, 
^  Bless'd  in  your  cottage,  you  must  surely  smile 
"  At  those  who  live  in  our  detested  style  : 
*'  To  my  Lucinda's  sympathising  heart 
^'  Could  I  my  prospects  and  my  griefs  impart, 
"  She  would  console  me  ;  but  I  dare  not  show 
^*  nis  that  would  wound  her  tender  soul  to  know : 
*^  And  I  confess,  it  shocks  my  pride  to  tell 
^*  The  secrets  of  the  prison  where  I  dwell ; 
*'  For  that  dear  maiden  would  be  shock'd  to  feel 
*^  The  secrets  I  should  shudder  to  reveal ; 
*^  When  told  her  firiend  was  by  a  parent  ask'd, 
"  *  Fed  you  the  swine  ?  * — Good  heaven  I  how  I 
am  task'd  I— 


"  What !  can  you  smile  ?    Ah !  smile  not  at  the 

grief 
**  That  woos  your  pity  and  demands  relief." 

'*  Trifles,  my  love :  you  take  a  false  alarm ; 
"  Think,  I  beseech  you,  better  of  the  Farm  : 
"  Duties  in  every  state  demand  your  care, 
"  And  light  are  those  that  will  require  it  there. 
**  Fix  oo  the  Youth  a  favouring  eye,  and  these, 
"  To  him  pertaining,  or  as  his,  will  please." 

"  What  words,"  the  Lass  replied,  "  ofiend  my 

ear! 
"  Try  you  my  patience  ?    Can  you  be  sincere  ? 
^*  And  am  I  told  a  willing  hand  to  give 
"  To  a  rude  farmer,  and  with  rustics  live  ? 
"  Far  other  fate  was  yours  ; — some  gentle  youth 
"  Admir'd  your  beauty,  and  avow'd  his  truth  ; 
"  The  power  of  love  prevail'd,  and  freely  both 
"  Oave  the  fond  heart,  and  pledged  the  binding 

oath ; 
*^  And  then  the  rival's  plot,  the  parent's  power, 
"  And  jealous  fears,  drew  on  the  happy  hour : 
"  Ah  I  let  not  memory  lose  the  blissful  view,. 
'*  But  fairly  show  what  love  has  done  for  you." 

**  Agreed,  my  daughter ;.  what  my  heart  has 

known 
*^  Of  Love's  strange  power,  shall  be  with  frankness 

shown: 
^'  But  let  me  warn  you,  that  experience  finds 
"  Few  of  the  scenes  that  lively  hope  designs." 

"  Mysterious  all,"  said  Nancy ;  "  you,  I  know, 
**  Have  suffer'd  much ;   now  deign  the  grief  to 

show; — 
*<  I  am  your  friend,  and  so  prepare  my  heart 
^*  Li  all  your  sorrows  to  receive  a  part." 

The  Widow  answer'd :  "  I  had  once,  like  you, 
**  Such  thoughts  of  love  ;  no  dream  is  more  untrue ; 
"  You  judge  it  fated,  and  decreed  to^  dwell 
*^  In  youthf^  hearts,  which  nothing  can  expel, 
^  A  passion  doom'd  to  reign,  and  irresistible. 
^*  The  struggling  mind,  when  once  subdued,  in  vain 
"  Rejects  the  fury  or  defies  the  pain ; 
"  The  strongest  reason  fails  the  flame  t'  allay, 
*'  And  resolution  droops  and  faints  away  : 
*^  Hence,  when  the  destined  lovers    meet,,  they 

prove* 
"  At  once  the  force  of  this  all-powerful  love  ; 
"  Each  from  that  period  feels  the  mutual  smart, 
"  Nor  seeks  to  cure  it — heart  is  changed  for  heart ; 
"  Nor  is  there  peace  till  they  delighted  stand, 
**  And,  at  the  altar — ^hand  is  join'd  to  hand. 

'*  Alas  t    my  child,  there  are  who,  dreaming  so, 
"  Waste  their  fresh  youth,  and  waking  feel  the  woe. 
*'  There  is  no  spirit  sent  the  heart  to  move 
*'  With  such  prevailing  and  alarming  love  ; 
"  Passion  to  reason  will  submit — or  why 
''  Should  wealthy  maids  the  poorest  swaina  deny  ? 
"  Or  how  could  classes  and  degrees  create 
**  The  slightest  bar  to  such  resistless  fate  ? 
**  Yet  high  and  low,  you  see,  forbear  to  mix ; 
"  No  beggars'  eyes  the  heart  of  kings  transfix  ; 
"  And  who  but  am'rous  peers  or  nobles  sigh, 
**  When  titled  beauties  pass  triumphant  by  ? 
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'*  For  reason  wakes,  proud  wishes  to  reprove ; 
<*  Ton  cannot  hope,  and  therefore  dare  not  love  ; 
"  All  would  be  safe,  did  we  at  first  inquire — 
*'  *  Does  reason  sanction  what  our  hearts  desire  V 
"  But  quitting  precept,  let  example  show 
'*  What  joys  from  Love  oncheok'd  by  prudence 
flow. 

"  A  Touth  my  father  in  his  office  placed, 
'*  Of  humble  fortune,  but  with  sense  and  taste  ; 
**  But  he  was  thin  and  pale,  had  downcast  looks : 
**  He  studied  much,  and  pored  upon  his  books : 
"  Confused  he  was  when  seen,  and,  when  he  saw 
**  Me  or  my  sisters,  would  in  haste  withdraw  ; 
*'  And  had  this  youth  departed  with  the  year, 
'*  His  loss  had  cost  us  neither  sigh  nor  tear. 

'*  But  with  my  father  still  the  youth  remain'd, 
"  And  more  reward  and  kinder  notice  gain'd : 
"  He  often,  reading,  to  the  garden  stray'd, 
**  Where  I  by  books  or  musing  was  delay'd ; 
'*  This  to  discourse  in  summer  evenings  led, 
"  Of  these  same  evenings,  or  of  what  we  read  : 
''  On  such  occasions  we  were  much  alone  ; 
^*  But,  save  the  look,  the  manner,  and  the  tone, 
'*  (These  might  have  meaning,)  all  that  we  discuss'd 
^  We  could  with  pleasure  to  a  parent  trust. 

"At  length  'twas  friendship — and  my  Friend 
and  I 
"  Said  we  were  happy,  and  began  to  sigh  ; 
"  My  sisters  first,  and  then  my  father,  found 
**  That  we  were  wandering  o'er  enchanted  ground : 
**  But  he  had  troubles  in  his  own  affidrs, 
"  And  would  not  bear  addition  to  his  cares : 
"  With  pity  moved,  yet  angry,  *  Child,'  said  ho, 
''  *  Will  you  embrace  contempt  and  beggary  ? 
**  *  Can  you  endure  to  see  each  other  cursed 
"  *  By  want,  of  every  human  woe  the  worst  ? 
"  *  Warring  for  ever  with  distress,  in  dread 
'*  *  Either  of  begging  or  of  wanting  bread ; 
"  *  While  poverty,  with  unrelenting  force, 
"  *  Will  your  own  ofbpring  from  your  love  divorce ; 
"  *  They,  through  your  folly,  must  be  doom'd  to 

pine, 
*' '  And  you  deplore  your  passion,  or  resign ; 
"  '  For  if  it  die,  what  good  wiU  then  remain  ? 
"  '  And  if  it  Uve,  it  doubles  every  pain.'  " 

*'  But  you  were  true,"  exclalm'd  the  Lass,  "  and 

fled 
"The  tyrant's  power  who  fill'd  your  soul  with 

dread?" 
"  But,"  said  the  smiling  Friend, "  he  fill'd  my  mouth 

with  bread : 
"  And  in  what  other  place  that  bread  to  gain 
"  We  long  oonsider'd,  and  we  sought  in  vain : 
"  This  was  my  twentieth  year,— at  thirty-five 
"  Our  hope  was  fainter,  yet  our  love  alive ; 
"  So  many  years  in  anxious  doubt  had  pass'd." 
"Then,"  said  the  Damsel,  "you  were  bless'd  at 

last?" 
A  smile  again  adom'd  the  Widow's  fisee, 
But  soon  a  starting  tear  usurp'd  its  place. 

"Slow  pass'd  the  heavy  years,  and  each  had 
more 
"  Pains  and  vexations  than  the  years  before. 


"  My  fiither  fail'd ;  his  family  was  rent, 

"  And  to  new  states  his  grieving  daughters  sent : 

"  Each  to  more  thriving  kindred  found  a  way, 

"  Guests  without  welcome, — servants  without  pay ; 

"  Our  parting  hour  was  grievous ;  still  I  feel 

"  The  sad,  sweet  converse  at  our  final  meal ; 

"  Our  father  then  reveal'd  his  former  fears, 

"  Cause  of  his  sternness,  and  then  join'd  our  tears : 

"  Kindly  he  strove  our  feelings  to  repress, 

"  But  died,  and  left  us  heirs  to  his  distress. 

"  The  rich,  as  humble  friends,  my  sisters  chose ; 

"  I  with  a  wealthy  widow  sought  repose ; 

"  Who  with  a  chilling  fit)wn  her  friend  received, 

"  Bade  me  rejoice,  and  wonder'd  that  I  grieved : 

"  In  vain  my  anxious  lover  tried  his  skill 

"  To  rise  in  life,  he  was  dependent  still : 

"  We  met  in  grief,  nor  can  I  paint  the  fears 

"  Of  these  unhappy,  troubled,  trying  years : 

"  Our  dying  hopes  and  stronger  fears  between, 

"  We  felt  no  season  peaceftil  or  serene  ; 

"  Our  fleeting  joys,  Uke  meteors  in  the  night, 

"  Shone  on  our  gloom  with  inauspicious  light ; 

"  And  then  domestic  sorrows,  till  the  mind, 

"  Worn  with  distresses,  to  despair  inclined ; 

"  Add  too  the  ill  that  from  the  passion  flows, 

"  When  its  contemptuous  ft^wn  the  world  bestows, 

"  The  peevish  spirit  caused  by  long  delay, 

"  When,  being  gloomy,  we  contemn  the  gay, 

"  When,  being  wretched,  we  incline  to  hate 

"  And  censure  others  in  a  happier  state  ; 

"  Tet  loving  still,  and  still  compell'd  to  move 

"  In  the  sad  labyrinth  of  lingering  love : 

"  While  you,  exempt  from  want,  despair,  alarm, 

"  May  wed— oh  I  take  the  Farmer  and  the  Farm." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Nymph,  "joy  smiled  on  yoo  at 
last?" 
"  Smiled  for  a  moment,"  she  replied, "  and  paat'd  : 
"  My  lover  still  the  same  dull  means  pursued, 
"  Assistant  call'd,  but  kept  in  servitude ; 
"His  spirits  wearied  in  the  prime  of  life, 
"  By  fears  and  wishes  in  eternal  strife ; 
"  At  length  he  urged  impatient — *  Now  consent ; 
"  '  With  thee  united,  Fortune  may  relent.' 
"  I  paused,  consenting ;  but  a  Friend  arose, 
"  Pleased  a  fair  view,  though  distant,  to  disclose ; 
"  From  the  rough  ocean  we  beheld  a  gleam 
"  Of  joy,  as  transient  as  the  joys  we  dream ; 
"  By  lying  hopes  deceived,  my  friend  retired, 
"  And  sail'd  —  was  wounded  —  reach'd  us  —  and 

expired  I 
"  Ton  shall  behold  his  grave ;  and  when  I  die, 
"  There— but 't  is  foUy— I  request  to  Ue." 

"  Thus,"  said  the  Lass,  "  to  joy  you  bade  adieu  I 
"  But  how  a  widow  ? — that  cannot  be  true  : 
"  Or  was  it  force,  in  some  unhappy  hour, 
".  That  placed  you,  grieving,  in  a  tyrant's  power  ?  " 

"  Force,  my  young  friend,  when  forty  years  are 

fled, 
"  Is  what  a  woman  seldom  has  to  dread ; 
"  She  needs  no  brasen  locks  nor  guarding  walls, 
"  And  seldom  comes  a  lover  though  she  caQs : 
"  Tet,  moved  by  fancy,  one  approved  my  fkee, 
"  Though  time  and  tears  had  wrought  it  much  dis> 

grace. 
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*^  The  man  I  mairied  was  sedate  and  meek, 
''  And  spoke  of  love  as  men  in  earnest  speak ; 
"  Poor  as  I  was,  he  ceaseless  sought,  for  years, 
'*  A  heart  in  sorrow  and  a  face  in  tears : 
"  That  heart  I  gave  not ;  and  H  was  long  before 
"  I  gave  attention,  and  then  nothing  more : 
*'  But  in  my  breast  some  grateful  feeling  rose, 
"  For  one  whose  love  so  sad  a  subject  chose ; 
"  Till  long  delaying,  fearing  to  repent, 
**  But  grateful  still,  I  gave  a  cold  assent. 

"  Thus  we  were  wed ;  no  fiiult  had  I  to  find, 
"  And  he  but  one :  my  heart  could  not  be  kind : 
"  Alas  I  of  every  early  hope  bereft, 
"  There  was  no  fondness  in  my  bosom  left ; 
"  So  had  I  told  him,  but  had  told  in  vain, 
**  He  Uved  but  to  indulge  me  and  complain : 
*'  His  was  this  cottage ;  he  inclosed  this  ground, 
"  And  planted  all  these  blooming  shrubs  around ; 
^*  He  to  my  room  these  curious  trifles  brought, 
*^  And  with  assiduous  love  my  pleasure  sought ; 
'*  He  lived  to  please  me,  and  I  ofttimes  strove, 
"  Smiling,  to  thank  his  unrequited  love  : 
"  *  Teach  me,*  he  cried,  *  that  pensive  mind  to 

ease, 
"  *  For  all  my  pleasure  is  the  hope  to  please.' 

"  Serene,  though  heavy,  were  the   days   we 
spent, 
*^  Yet  kind  each  word,  and  generous  each  intent ; 
"  But  his  dejection  lessen'd  every  day, 
'*  And  to  a  placid  kindness  died  away : 
"  In  tranquil  ease  we  pass'd  our  latter  years, 
"  By  griefs  untroubled,  unassaiFd  by  fears. 

*'  Let  not  romantic  views  your  bosom  sway ; 
"  Yield  to  your  duties,  and  their  call  obey : 
"  Fly  not  a  Youth,  frank,  honest,  and  sincere  ; 
*'  Observe  his  merits,  and  his  passion  hear  I 
"  *T  is  true,  no  hero,  but  a  farmer,  sues — 
"  Slow  in  his  speech,  but  worthy  in  his  views ; 
'*  With  him  you  cannot  that  affliction  prove, 
"  That  rends  the  bosom  of  the  poor,  in  love : 
'*  Health,    comfort,    competence,    and    cheerful 

days, 
"  Your  friends*  approval,  and  your  father's  praise, 
*'  Will  crown  the  deed,  and  you  escape  their  fate 
"  Who  plan  so  wildly,  and  are  wise  too  late.'* 

The  Damsel  heard ;  at  first  th*  advice  was  strange, 
Yet  wrought  a  happy,  nay,  a  speedy  change : 
''  I  have  no  care/*  she  said,  when  next  they 

met,  _ 
"  But  one  may  wonder,  he  is  silent  yet ; 
'^  He  looks  around  him  with  his  usual  stare, 
'*  And  utters  nothing — ^not  that  I  shall  care.** 

This  pettish  humour  pleased  th'  experienced 
Friend — 

None  need  despair,  whose  silence  can  offend  ; 

*'  Should  I,'*  resumed  the  thoughtfU  Lass,  *^  con- 
sent 

''  To  hear  the  man,  the  man  may  now  repent : 

^*  Think  you  my  sighs  shall  call  him  from  the 
plough, 

"  Or  give  one  hint,  that  *  You  may  woo  me  now  ?'  ** 


"  Persist,  my  love,**  replied  the  Friend,  "  and 
gain 
'*  A  parent's  praise,  that  cannot  be  in  vain." 


The  father  saw  the  change,  but  not  the  cause, 
And  gave  the  alter*  d  maid  his  fond  applause  : 
The  coarser  manners  she  in  part  removed, 
In  part  endured,  improving  and  improved ; 
She  spoke  of  household  works,  she  rose  betimes, 
And  said  neglect  and  indolence  were  crimes ; 
The  various  duties  of  their  life  she  wcigh'd. 
And  strict  attention  to  her  dairy  paid ; 
The  names  of  servants  now  familiar  grew, 
And  fair  Lucinda's  from  her  mind  withdrew ; 
As  prudent  travellers  for  their  ease  assume 
Tlieir  modes  and  language  to  whose  lands  they 

come; 
So  to  the  Farmer  this  fair  Lass  inclined. 
Gave  to  the  business  of  the  Farm  her  mind ; 
To  useful  arts  she  tum'd  her  hand  and  eye ; 
And    by  her  manners  told    him  — "  You  may 

try." 


Th*  observing  Lover  more  attention  paid, 
With  growing  pleasure,  to  the  alter*d  maid  ; 
He  fear'd  to  lose  her,  and  began  to  see 
That  a  slim  beauty  might  a  helpmate  be  : 
*Twixt  hope  and  fear  he  now  the  Lass  address'd, 
And  in  his  Sunday  robe  his  love  express'd : 
She  felt  no  chilling  dread,  no  thrilling  joy, 
Nor  was  too  quickly  kind,  too  slowly  coy  ; 
But  still  she  lent  an  unreluctant  ear 
To  all  the  rural  business  of  the  year  ; 
Till  love's  strong  hopes  endured  no  more  delay, 
Ajid  Harry  ask'd,  and  Nancy  named  the  day. 


"  A  happy  change  I  my  Boy,"  the  father  cried.: 
**  How  lost  your  sister  all  her  school-day  pride  ?  " 
The  Youth  replied,  '*  It  is  the  Widow's  deed ; 
*'  The    cure   is  perfect,  and  was  wrought   with 

speed.** 
*^  And  comes  there.  Boy,  this  benefit  of  books, 
**  Of  that  smart  dress,  and  of  those  dainty  looks  ? 
"  We  must  be  kind — some  offerings    from  the 

Farm 
"  To  the  White  Cot  will  speak  our  feelings  warm ; 
"  Will  show  that  people,  when   they  know  the 

fact, 
"  Where  they  have  judged  severely,  can  retract. 
"  Oft  have  I  smiled,  when  I  beheld  her  pass 
"  With  cautious  step,  as  if  she  hurt  the  grass  ; 
"  Where,  if   a  snidl's  retreat   she  chanced    to 

storm, 
"  She  look'd  as  begging  pardon  of  the  worm ; 
"  And  what,  said  I,  still  laughing  at  the  view, 
"  Have  these  weak  creatures  in  the  world  to 

do? 
*^  But  some  are  made  for  action,  some  to  speak ; 
'^  And,  while  she  looks  so  pitiful  and  meek, 
**  Her  words  are  weighty,  though  her  nerves  are 

weak.** 


Soon  told  the  village-bells  the  rite  was  done. 
That  join*d  the  school-bred   Miss  and  Farmer's 
Son; 
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Her  former  habits  some  slight  scandal  raised, 
But  real  worth  was  soon  perceived  and  praised  ; 
She,  her  neat  taste  imparted  to  the  Farm, 
And  he,^th'  improving  sidll  and  vigorous  arm.* 


TALE   VIII. 


THE   MOTHER. 


What  though  yon  have  beauty. 
Moat  yoo  be  therefore  proud  and  pitlleaa? 

At  T(M  Like  It, 

I  would  not  marrv  her,  thoush  ahe  were  endowed  with  all 
that  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  tranagreaMd. 

Ai  Tom  Like  It. 

Wilt  thou  love  anch  a  woman  ?  What  I  to  make  thee  an 
instrument,  and  play  falae  atraina  upon  thee  1— Not  to  be 
endured.'^  Tou  Like  lu 

Your  aon. 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  aenae  to  know 
Her  estimaUon  hence.  AU  'i  fTeU  that  Ende  JVelL 

Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell ; 
He  left  a  wife  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive. 
Whose  dear  perfecUona  hearts  that  acorn 'd  to  aerre 
Humbly  calFd  Mistress.  AU 's  fVeU  that  Ends  IFeU, 


Thkbe  was  a  worthy,  but  a  simple  Pair, 
Who  nursed  a  Daughter,  fairest  of  the  fair : 
Sons  they  had  lost,  and  she  alone  remained, 
Heir  to  the  idndness  they  had  all  obtained  \ 
Heir  to  the  fortune  they  designed  for  all. 
Nor  had  th'  allotted  portion  then  been  small; 
But  now,  by  fttte  enrich'd  with  beauty  rare. 
They  watch'd  their  treasure  with  peculiar  care : 
The  fairest  features  they  could  early  trace. 
And,  blind  with  love,  saw  merit  in  her  face — 
Saw  virtue,  wisdom,  di£^ty,  and  grace ; 
And  Dorothea,  from  her  infuit  years, 
Gain*d  all  her  wishes  from  their  pride  or  fears ; 
She  wrote  a  billet,  and  a  novel  read. 
And  with  her  fame  her  vanity  wa»  fed ; 
Each  word,  each  loolc,  each  action  was  a  cause 
For  flattering  wonder  and  for  fond  applause  ; 
She  rode  or  danced,  and  ever  glanced  around. 
Seeking  for  praise,  and  smiling  when  she  found. 
The  yielding  pair  to  her  petitions  gave 
An  humble  friend  to  be  a  civil  slave. 
Who  for  a  poor  support  herself  resign'd 
To  the  base  toil  of  a  dependent  mind : 
By  nature  cold,  our  Heiress  stoop*d  to  art, 
To  gain  the  credit  of  a  tender  heart. 
Hence  at  her  door  must  suppliant  paupers  stand, 
To  bless  the  bounty  of  her  beauteous  hand : 


1  [**  *  The  Widow's  Tale'  is  rather  of  the  fkeetioua  order. 
It  oontaina  the  history  of  a  fkrmer's  daughter,  who  comes 
home  fh>m  boardtag-aehool  a  great  deal  too  flne  to  tolerate 
the  gross  habita,  or  submit  to  the  tkhy  drudgery,  of  her 
fitther'a  house ;  but  Is  induced,  by  the  warning  hMory  and 
sensible  exhortations  of  a  neighbouring  widow,  in  whom  ahe 


And  BOW,  her  education  all  complete. 

She  talk'd  of  virtuous  love  and  union  sweet ; 

She  was  indeed  by  no  soft  passion  moved. 

But  wish'd,  with  ail  her  soul,  to  be  beloved. 

Here,  on  the  favoured  beauty  Fortune  smiled ; 

Her  chosen  Husband  was  a  man  so  mild. 

So  humbly  temper'd,  so  intent  to  please. 

It  quite  distressed  her  to  remain  at  ease, 

Without  a  cause  to  sigh,  without  pretence  to  tease : 

She  tried  his  patience  in  a  thousand  modes, 

And  tired  it  not  upon  the  roughest  roads. 

Pleasure  she  sought,  and,  disappointed,  sigh'd 

For  joys,  she  said,  "  to  her  alone  denied  ;** 

And  she  was  **  sure  her  parents,  if  alive, 

"  Would  many  comforts  for  their  child  contrive  :*• 

The  gentle  Husband  bade  her  name  him  one ; 

"  No — that,"  she  answered,  **  should  for  her  be 

done; 
"  How  could  she  say  what  pleasures  were  around  ? 
"  But  she  was  certain  many  might  be  found." 
*'  Would   she    some   seaport,    Weymouth,    Scar- 
borough, grace  ?  " — 
'*  He  knew  she  hated  every  watering-place.** 
"The  town?"— "What I  now  'twas  empty,  joy- 
less, duU?" 
"In  wkiter?"— "No;   she  liked  it  worse  when 

fuU." 
She    talk'd    of    building— "  Would   she   plan   a 

room  ?  " — 
"  No !  she  oould  live,  as  he  desired,  in  gloom." 
"  Can  then  our  friends  and  neighbours." — **  He 

might  call, 
"  And  they  might  come  and  fiU  his  ugly  hall ; 
"  A  noisy  vul^  set,  he  knew  she  scom'd  them 

aU." 
"  Then  might  their  two  dear  girls  the  time  employ, 
"  And  their  improvement  yield  a  solid  joy."  — 
"  Solid  indeed !  and  heavy— oh  !  the  bliss 
"  Of  teaching  letters  to  a  lisping  miss !  " 
"  My  dear,  my  gentle  Dorothea,  say, 
"  Can  I  oblige  you  ?  "— "  You  may  go  away." 

Twelve  heavy  years  this  patient  soul  sustain'd 
This  wasp's  attacks,  and  then  her  praise  obtain'd, 
Graved  on  a  marble  tomb,  where   he  at  peace 
remain'd. 

Two  daughters  wept  their  loss ;  the  one  a  child 
With  a  plain  face,  strong  sense,  and  temper  mild. 
Who  keenly  felt  the  Mother's  angry  taunt, 
**  Thou  art  the  image  of  thy  pious  Aunt :" 
Long  time  had  Lucy  wept  her  slighted  ikce, 
And  then  began  to  smile  at  her  disgrace. 
Her  father's  sister,  who  the  world  had  seen 
Near  sixty  years  when  Lucy  saw  sixteen, 
Begg'd  the  plain  girl :  the  graciaus  Mother  smiled, 
And  freely  gave  her  grieved  but  passive  child ; 
And  with  her  elder-bom,  the  beauty  bless'd. 
This  parent  rested,  if  such  minds  can  rest : 
No  miss  her  waxen  babe  could  so  admire. 
Nurse  with  such  care,  or  with  such  pride  attire ; 


expected  to  find  a  sentimental  companion,  to  reconcile  bcT' 
self  to  all  thoee  abominations,  and  marry  a  k>lly  young 
fkrmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  account  of  her  horrovs. 
on  flist  coming  down,  ia  in  Mr.  Crabbe'a  best  style  of  Dutch 
painting— a  little  coarse,  and  needlessly  minute,  but  per* 
feetly  true,  and  manrelloualy  coloured."— JBrraiT.] 
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They  were  companions  meet,  with  equal  mind, 
Bleis'd  with  one  love,  and  to  one  point  inclined ; 
Beauty  to  keep,  adorn,  increase,  and  guard, 
Was  Uieir  sole  care,  and  had  its  full  reward : 
In  rising  splendour  with  the  one  it  reign'd, 
And  in  the  other  was  by  care  sustained. 
The  daughter's  charms  increased,  the  parent's  yet 
remain*d. 

Leave  we  these  ladies  to  their  daily  care. 
To  see  how  meekness  and  discretion  fare  : — 
A  Tillage  maid,  unvex'd  by  want  or  love. 
Could  not  with  more  delight  than  Lucy  move ; 
The  Tillage  lark,  high  mounted  in  the  spring, 
Could  not  with  purer  joy  than  Lucy  sing; 
Her  cares  all  light,  her  pleasures  all  sincere, 
Her  duty  joy,  and  her  companion  dear ; 
In  tender  friendship  and  in  true  respect 
LiTed  Aunt  and  Niece,  no  flattery,  no  neglect — 
They  read,  walk'd,  Tisited — together  pra^d, 
Together  slept  the  matron  and  the  maid : 
There  was  such  goodness,  such  pure  nature  seen 
In  Lucy's  looks,  a  manner  so  serene ; 
Such  harmony  in  motion,  speech,  and  air. 
That  without  fairness  she  was  more  than  fair. 
Had  more  than  beauty  in  each  speaking  grace, 
That  lent  their  cloudless  glory  to  the  face ; 
Where  mild  good    sense  in  placid    looks  were 

shown. 
And  felt  in  cTery  bosom  but  her  own. 
The  one  presiding  feature  in  her  mind 
Was  the  pure  meekness  of  a  will  resigned ; 
A  tender  spirit,  treed  from  all  pretence 
Of  wit,  and  pleased  in  mild  beneTolence ; 
Bless'd  in  protecting  fondness  she  reposed. 
With  CTery  wish  indulged  though  undisclosed  ; 
But  LoTe,  like  zephyr  on  the  limpid  lake. 
Was  now  the  bosom  of  the  maid  to  shake. 
And  in  that  gentle  mind  a  gentle  strife  to  make. 

Among  their  chosen  friends,  a  faTour'd  few 
The  aunt  and  niece  a  youthful  Rector  Icnew  ; 
Who,  though  a  younger  brother,  might  address 
A  younger  sister,  fearless  of  success ; 
His  iViends,  a  lofty  race,  their  natiTe  pride 
At  first  displayed,  and  their  assent  denied : 
But,  pleased  such  Tirtnes  and  such  loTe  to  trace. 
They  own'd  she  would  adorn  the  loftiest  race. 
The  Aunt,  a  mother's  caution  to  supply. 
Had  watch'd  the  youthful  priest  with  jealous 

eye; 
And,  anxious  for  her  charge,  had  TieVd  unseen 
The  cautious  life  that  keeps  the  conscience  clean  : 
In  all  she  found  him  all  she  wish'd  to  find, 
With  slight  exception  of  a  lofty  mind  : 
A  certain  manner  that  express'd  desire 
To  be  recelTed  as  brother  to  the  'Squire. 
Lucy's  meek  eye  had  beam'd  with  many  a  tear, 
Lucy's  soft  heart  had  beat  with  many  a  fear. 
Before  he  told  (although  his  looks,  she  thought, 
Had  oft  oonfess'd)  that  he  her  faTour  sought ; 
But  when  he   Icneel'd,   (she  wish'd   him   not  to 

kneel,) 
And  spoke  the  fears  and  hopes  that  loTers  feel ; 
When  too  the  prudent  aunt  herself  confess'd 
Her  wishes  on  the  gentle  youth  would  rest ; 
The  maiden's  eye  with  tender  passion  beam'd, 
She  dwelt  with  fondness  on  the  life  she  schemed ; 


The  household  cares,  the  soft  and  lasting  ties 
Of  loTe,  with  all  his  binding  charities ; 
Their  Tillage  taught,  consoled,  assisted,  fed. 
Till  the  young  zealot  tears  of  pleasure  shed. 

But  would  her  Mother?    Aht  she  fear'd  it 

wrong 
To  haTe  indulged  these  forward  hopes  so  long ; 
Her  mother  loTed,  bat  was  not  used  to  grant 
Favours  so  freely  as  her  gentle  aunt. — 
Her  gentle  aunt,  with  smiles  that  angels  wear, 
Bispell'd  her  Lucy's  apprehensiTe  tear: 
Her  prudent  foresight  the  request  had  made 
To  one  whom  none  could  goTem,  few  persuade  ; 
She  doubted  much  if  one  in  earnest  woo'd 
A  girl  with  not  a  single  charm  endued ; 
The  Sister's  nobler  Tiews  she  then  declared. 
And  what  small  sum  for  Lucy  could  be  spared ; 
'*  If  more  than  this  the  foolish  priest  requires, 
^'TeU    him,"    she    wrote,    '*to   check    his  vain 

desires." 
At  length,  with  many  a  cold  expression  mix'd, 
With  many  a  sneer  on  girls  so  fondly  fix'd, 
There  came  a  promise — should  they  not  repent. 
But  take  with  grateful  minds  the  portion  meant. 
And  wait  the  Sister's  day — the  Mother  might 

consent. 

And  here,  might  pitying  hope  o'er  truth  preTail, 
Or  loTe  o'er  fortune,  we  would  end  our  tale ; 
For  who  more  bless'd  than  youthful  pair  remoTed 
From  fear  of  want — ^by  mutual  friends  approTed — 
Short  time  to  wait,  and  in  that  time  to  Uto 
With  all  the  pleasures  hope  and  fancy  giTe ; 
Their  equal  passion  raised  on  just  esteem, 
When  reason  sanctions  all  that  Iotc  can  dream  ? 

Yes !  reason  sanctions  what  stem  fate  denies : 
The  early  prospect  in  the  glory  dies. 
As  the  soft  smiles  on  dying  infants  play 
In  their  mild  features,  and  then  pass  away. 

The  Beauty  died  ere  she  could  yield  her  hand 
In  the  high  marriage  by  the  Mother  plann'd ; 
Who  grieTed  indeed,  but  found  a  Tast  relief 
In  a  cold  heart,  that  eTer  warr'd  with  grief. 

Lucy  was  present  when  her  sister  died, 
Heiress  to  duties  that  she  ill  supplied : 
There  were  no  mutual  feelings,  sister  arts. 
No  kindred  taste,  nor  intercourse  of  hearts : 
When  in  the  mirror  play'd  the  matron's  smile, 
The    maiden's  thoughts  were  traT'Uing    all  the 

while ; 
And  when  desired  to  speak,  she  sigh'd  to  find 
Her  pause  offended ;  **  EuTy  made  her  blind  : 
*'  Tasteless  she  was,  nor  had  a  claim  in  life 
**  AboTe  the  station  of  a  rector's  wife ; 
"  Tet  as  an  heiress,  she  must  shun  disgrace, 
*'  Although  no  heiress  to  her  mother's  face : 
"  It  is  your  duty,"  said  th'  imperious  dame, 
"  (Advanced  your  fortune,)  to  adTance  your  name, 
"  And  with  superior  rank,  superior  offers  claim : 
"  Tour  sister's  loTer,  when  his  sorrows  die, 
'^  May  look  upon  you,  and  for  faTour  sigh ; 
**  Nor  can  you  offer  a  reluctant  hand ; 
**  His  birth  is  noble,  and  his  seat  is  grand." 
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Alftnn*d  was  Lucy,  was  in  lean — **  A  fool  I 
"  Was  she  a  child  in  love  ? — a  miss  at  school  ? 
*'  Doubts  any  mortal,  if  a  change  of  state 
<*  Dissolves  all  claims  and  ties  of  earlier  date  ?" 

The  Rector  doubted,  for  he  came  to  monm 
A  sister  dead,  and  with  a  wife  return : 
Lucy  with  heart  unchanged  received  the  youth, 
True  in  herself,  confiding  in  his  truth  ; 
But  own'd  her  mother's  change;   the  haughty 

dame 
Pour'd  strong  contempt  upon  the  youthflil  flame ; 
She  firmly  vow'd  her  purpose  to  pursue. 
Judged  her  own  cause,  and  bade  the  youth  adieu ! 
The  lover  begg'd,  insisted,  urged  his  pain. 
His  brother  wrote  to  threaten  and  complain ; 
Her  sister  reasoning  proved  the  promise  made, 
Lucy  appealing  to  a  parent  pray'd ; 
But  all  opposed  the  event  that  she  designed, 
And  all  in  vain — she  never  changed  her  mind ; 
But  coldly  answered  in  her  wonted  way. 
That  she  *'  would  rule,  and  Lucy  must  obey." 

With  peevish  fear,  she  saw  her  health  decline. 
And  cried,  "  Oh !  monstrous,  for  a  man  to  pine  I 
**  But  if  your  foolish  heart  must  yield  to  love, 
*^  Let  him  possess  it  whom  I  now  approve ; 
"  This  is  my  pleasure." — Still  the  Rector  came 
With  larger  offers  and  with  bolder  claim ; 
But  the  stem  lady  would  attend  no  more — 
She  frown*d,  and  rudely  pointed  to  the  door ; 
Whate'er  he  wrote,  he  saw  unread  retum'd, 
And  he,  indignant,  the  dishonour  spum*d : 
Nay,  fiz*d  suspicion  where  he  might  confide. 
And  sacrificed  his  passion  to  his  pride. 

Lucy,  meantime,  though  threatened  and  distress'd ; 

Agfldnst  her  marriage  made  a  strong  protest : 

All  was  domestic  war ;  the  Aunt  rebell'd 

Against  the  sovereign  will,  and  was  expell'd ; 

And  every  power  was  tried,  and  every  art, 

To  bend  to  falsehood  one  determined  heart ; 

AssailM,  in  patience  it  received  the  shock, 

Soft  as  the  wave,  unshaken  as  the  rock : 

But  while  th*  unconquer'd  soul  endures  the  storm 

Of  angry  fate,  it  preys  upon  the  form ; 

With  conscious  virtue  she  resisted  still, 

And  conscious  love  gave  vigour  to  her  will : 

But  Lucy's  trial  was  at  hand  ;  with  joy 

The  Mother  cried — "  Behold  your  constant  boy — 

"  Thursday  —  was    married :  —  take    the   paper, 

sweet, 
"  And  read  the  conduct  of  your  reverend  cheat ; 
"  See  with  what  pomp  of  coaches,  in  what  crowd 
**  The  creature  married—of  his  falsehood  proud ! 
"  False,  did  I  say? — at  least  no  whining  fool ; 
"  And  thus  will  hopeless  passions  ever  cool : 
'*  But  shall  his  bride  your  single  state  reproach  ? 
**  No  I  give  him  crowd  for  crowd,  and  coach  for 

coach. 
"  Oh !  you  retire ;  refiect  then,  gentle  miss, 
"  And  gain  some  spirit  in  a  cause  like  this." 


I  [These  were  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  own  mother 
durinf?  her  Isst  illness.  It  happening  that  a  friend  and 
neighbour  was  slowlv  yielding  at  the  same  time  to  the  eame 
hopeless  disorder  as  nerself,  she  every  morning  used  to  desire 


Some  spirit  Lucy  gain'd ;  a  steady  soul. 
Defying  all  persuasion,  all  control : 
In  vain  reproach,  derision,  threats  were  tried ; 
The  constant  mind  all  outward  force  defied. 
By  vengeance  vainly  urged,  in   vain  assailed  by 

pride; 
Fix'd  in  her  purpose,  perfect  in  her  part, 
She  felt  the  courage  of  a  wounded  heart ; 
The  world  receded  from  her  rising  view. 
When  heaven  approach'd  as  earthly  things  with- 
drew; 
Not  strange  before,  for  in  the  days  of  love, 
Joy,  hope,  and  pleasure,  she  had  thoughts  above. 
Pious  when  most  of  worldly  prospects  fond. 
When  they  best  pleased  her  she  could  look  be- 
yond: 
Had  the  young  priest  a  fkithful  lover  died, 
Something  had  been  her  bosom  to  divide  ; 
Now  heaven  had  all,  for  in  her  holiest  views 
She  saw  the  matron  whom  she  fear*d  to  lose  ; 
While  from  her  parent,  the  dejected  maid 
Forced    the   unpleasant    thought,    or    thinking 
pray'd. 

Surprised,  the  Mother  saw  the  languid  frame, 
And  felt  indignant,  yet  forbore  to  blame ; 
Once  with  a  frown  she  cried,  *'  And  do  you  mean 
"  To  die  of  love— the  foUy  of  fifteen  ?" 
But  as  her  anger  met  with  no  reply, 
She  let  the  gentle  girl  in  quiet  die  ; 
And  to  her  sister  \*TOte,  impell'd  by  pain, 
**  Come  quickly,  Martha,  or  you  come  in  vain.** 
Lucy  meantime  profess'd  with  joy  sincere. 
That  nothing  held,  employ'd,  engaged  her  here. 

"  I  am  an  humble  actor,  doom'd  to  play 
"  A  part  obscure,  and  then  to  glide  away : 
"  Licurious  how  the  great  or  happy  shine, 
"  Or  who  have  parts  obscure  and  sad  aa  mine ; 
'*  In  its  best  prospect  I  but  wish'd  for  life, 
"  To  be  th'  assiduous,  gentle,  useful  wife  ; 
"  That  lost,  with  wearied  mind,  and  spirit  poor, 
*^  I  drop  my  efforts,  and  can  act  no  more ; 
"  With  growing  joy  I  feel  my  spirits  tend 
*^  To  that  last  scene  where  all  my  duties  end." 

Hope,  ease,  delight,  the  thoughts  of    dying 

gave. 
Till  Lucy  spoke  with  fondness  of  the  grave ; 
She  smiled  with  wasted  form,  but  spirit  firm, 
And  said,  "  She  left  but  little  for  the  worm  :" 
As  toU'd  the  bell,  '<  There's  one,"  she  said,  <'  hmih 

press'd 
"  AwhUe  before  me  to  the  bed  of  rest :"  * 
And  she  beside  her  with  attention  spread 
The  decorations  of  the  maiden  dead. 

While  quickly  thus  the  mortal  part  deelhi'd. 
The  happiest  visions  fill'd  the  active  mind  ; 
A  soft,  religious  melancholy  gain'd 
Entire  possession,  and  for  ever  reign'd : 
On  Holy  Writ  her  mind  reposing  dwelt, 
She  saw  the  wonders,  she  the  mercies  felt ; 


her  dauffhter  to  see  if  diis  saflln«r^s  window  was  mnmd ; 
saying  eneerfUlly,  **  She  must  make  haste,  or  I  shall  be  at 
rest  before  her."— See  mt«,  pp.  19,  30.] 
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Till,  in  a  blese'd  aad  glorious  reverie, 

She  seem'd  the  Sayiour  as  on  earth  to  see, 

And,  flll'd  with  love  divine,  th'  attending  friend 

to  be; 
Or  Bhe  who  trembling,  yet  oonfiding,  stole 
Near  to  the  garment,  touch'd  it,  and  was  whole ; 
When,  sneh  th'  intenseness  of  the  working  thought, 
On  her  it  seem'd  the  very  deed  was  wrought ; 
She  the  glad  patient's  fear  and  rapture  found, 
The  holy  transport,  and  the  healing  wound ; 
This  was  so  fix'd,  so  grafted  in  the  heart, 
That  she  adopted,  nay  became  the  part : 
But  one  chief  scene  was  present  to  her  sight, 
Her  Saviour  resting  in  the  tomb  by  night ; 
Her  fever  rose,  and  still  her  wedded  mind 
Was  to  that  scene,  that  hallow'd  cave,  oonfin'd — 
Where  in  the  shade  of  death  the  body  laid. 
There  watch'd  the  spirit  of  the  wandering  maid ; 
Her  looks  were  fix'd,  entranced,  illumed,  serene. 
In  the  still  glory  of  the  midnight  scene  : 
There  at  her  Saviour's  feet,  in  visions  bless'd, 
Th'  enraptured  maid  a  sacred  joy  poesess'd ; 
In  patience  waiting  for  the  first-bom  ray 
Of  that  all-glorious  and  triumphant  day : 
To  this  idea  all  her  soul  she  gave, 
Her  mind  reposing  by  the  saored  grave ; 
Then  sleep  would  seal  the  eye,  the  vision  close. 
And  steep  the  solemn  thoughts  in  brief  repose. 

Then  grew  the  soul  serene,  and  all  its  powers 
Again  restored,  illumed  the  dying  hours ; 
But  reason  dwelt  where  &noy  stray'd  before. 
And  the  mind  wander'd  from  its  views  no  more ; 
Till  death  approach'd,  when  every  look  express'd 
A  sense  of  bliss,  till  every  sense  had  rest. 

The  mother  lives,  and  has  enough  to  buy 
Th'  attentive  ear  and  the  submissive  eye 
Of  abject  natures— these  are  daily  told. 
How  triumph'd  beauty  in  the  days  of  old ; 
How,  by  her  whidow  seated,  crowds  have  cast 
Admiring  glances,  wondering  as  they  pass'd ; . 
How  from  her  carriage  as  she  stepp'd  to  pray. 
Divided  ranks  would  humbly  make  her  way  ; 
And  how  each  voice  in  the  astonish'd  throng 
Pronounced  her  peerless  as  she  moved  along. 

Her  picture  then  the  greedy  Dame  displays ; 
Touch'd  by  no  shame,  she  now  demands  its  praise  ; 
In  her  tall  mirror  then  she  shows  a  fSsoe, 
Still  coldly  fair  with  unaffecting  grace ; 
These  she  compares :   ''  It  has  the  form,"  she 

cries, 
'*  But  wants  the  air,  the  spirit,  and  the  eyes ; 
"  This,  as  a  likeness,  is  correct  and  true, 
**  But  there  alone  the  living  grace  we  view." 
This  said,  th'  applauding  voice  the  Dame  requir'd. 
And,  gaaing,  skmly  from  the  glass  retired. 


'  [A  raneon  of  Ipvieh  had  an  addition  to  hia  AunUy  Just 


•9  he  bad  <H>Cained  tne  conwDt  ofa  yonn^  lady  to 

The  breakiM  off  of  the  match,  by  the  good  principli 
delicacy  of  the  intended  bride,  gave  rise  to  much  diffi 


maxrv 
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Thrice  bleawd  diey  that  master  so  their  blood- 
Rat  earthly  liappier  Is  the  rose  diatill'd, 
Than  that  whicn,  withering;  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness. 

Midsummer  Nigh^g  Dream. 

I  something  do  excuse  the  thinff  I  hate, 
Fw  his  advantage  whom  1  dearly  love. 

Measure^  lieasure. 

Contempt,  fkrewell  I  and  maiden  pride,  adieu  1 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 


Or  a  fair  town  where  Doctor  Hack  was  guide. 

His  only  daughter  was  the  boast  and  pride — 

Wise  ArabelUij  yet  not  wise  alone, 

She  like  a  bright  and  polish'd  brilliant  shone ; 

Her  father  own'd  her  for  his  prop  and  stay, 

Able  to  guide,  yet  willing  to  obey ; 

Pleased  with  her  learning  while  discourse  could 

please, 
And  with  her  love  in  languor  and  disease : 
To  every  mother  were  her  virtues  known, 
And  to  their  daughters  as  a  pattern  shown ; 
Who  in  her  youth  had  all  that  age  requires. 
And  with  her  prudence  all  that  youth  admires : 
These  odious  praises  made  the  damsels  try 
Not  to  obtain  such  merits,  but  deny ; 
For,  whatsoever  wise  mammas  might  say. 
To  guide  a  daughter,  this  was  not  the  way ; 
From  such  appUuse  disdain  and  anger  rise, 
And  envy  lives  where  emulation  dies. 
In  all  his  strength,  contends  the  noble  horse 
With  one  who  just  precedes  him  on  the  course ; 
But  when  the  rival  flies  too  fiur  before, 
His  spirit  fails,  and  he  attempts  no  more. 

This  reasoning  Maid,  above  her  sex's  dread, 
Had  dared  to  read,  and  dared  to  say  she  read ; 
Not  the  last  novel,  not  the  new-bom  play  ; 
Not  the  mere  trash  and  scandal  of  the  day ; 
But   (though    her   young    companions    felt   the 

shock) 
She  studied  Berkeley,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke : 
Her  mind  within  the  mace  of  history  dwelt, 
And  of  the  moral  Muse  the  beauty  felt ; 
The  merits  of  the  Roman  page  she  knew. 
And  could  converse  with  More  '  and  Montague : 
Thus  she  became  the  wonder  of  the  town. 
From  that  she  reap'd,  to  that  she  gave  renown ; 
And  strangers  coming,  all  were  taught  t'  admire 
The  learned  lady,  and  the  lofty  spire. 


»  [Hannah  Mote,  antboreas  of  'Coeleba  in  Search  of  a 
Wife,"  ke.  &c.  &c,  died  at  the  age  of  eiffhty-slx,  in  1883  : 
the  celebrated  Mn.  Montague  died,  aged  eighty,  in  1800.] 
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Thus  Fame  in  public  fix'd  the  Maid  where  all 
Biight  throw  their  darts,  and  see  the  idol  fall : 
A  hundred  arrows  came  with  vengeance  keen, 
From  tongues  envenom*d,  and  from  arms  unseen ; 
A  thousand  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  place, 
That,  if  she  fell,  she  might  not  fly  disgrace : 
But  malice  vainly  throws  the  poison'd  dart, 
Unless  our  frailty  shows  the  peccant  part ; 
And  Arabella  still  preserved  her  name 
Untouch'd,  and  shone  with  undisputed  fame ; 
Her  very  notice  some  respect  would  cause, 
And  her  esteem  was  honour  and  applause. 

Men  she  avoided ;  not  in  childish  fear. 
As  if  she  thought  some  savage  foe  was  near ; 
Not  as  a  prude,  who  hides  that  man  should  seek, 
Or  who  by  silence  hints  that  they  should  speak ; 
But  with  discretion  all  the  sex  she  view'd. 
Ere  yet  engaged  pursuing  or  pursued ; 
Ere  love  had  made  her  to  his  vices  blind. 
Or  hid  the  &vourite*s  filings  from  her  mind. 

Thus  was  the  picture  of  the  man  portray'd. 
By  merit  destined  for  so  rare  a  maid ; 
At  whose  request  she  might  exchange  her  state, 
Or  still  be  happy  in  a  vi^n's  fate : — 
He  must  be  one  with  manners  like  her  own. 
His  life  unquestioned,  his  opinions  known  ; 
His  stainless  virtue  must  all  tests  endure. 
His  honour  spotless,  and  his  bosom  pure ; 
She  no  allowance  miade  for  sex  or  times. 
Of  lax  opinion— crimes  were  ever  crimes ; 
No  wretch  forsaken  must  his  frailty  curse, 
No  spurious  offspring  drain  his  private  purse : 
He  at  all  times  his  passions  must  command, 
And  yet  pos8es8--«r  be  refused  her  hand. 

All  this  without  reserve  the  maiden  told, 
And  some  began  to  weigh  the  rector^s  gold ; 
To  ask  what  sum  a  prudent  man  might  gain, 
Who  had  such  store  of  virtues  to  maintain  ? 

A  Doctor  Campbdlf  north  of  Tweed,  came  forth. 
Declared  his  paraion,  and  proclaim*d  his  worth ; 
Not  unapproved,  for  he  haid  much  to  say 
On  every  cause,  and  in  a  pleasant  way ; 
Not  all  his  trust  was  in  a  pliant  tongue. 
His  form  was  good,  and  ruddy  he,  and  young : 
But  though  the  doctor  was  a  man  of  parts. 
He  read  not  deeply  male  or  female  hearts ; 
But  judged  that  all  whom  he  esteem'd  as  wise 
Must  think  alike,  though  some  assumed  disguise ; 
That  every  reasoning  Bramin,  Christian,  Jew, 
Of  all  religions  took  their  liberal  view ; 
And  of  her  own,  no  doubt,  this  learned  Maid 
Denied  the  substance,  and  the  forms  obey*d : 
And  thus  persuaded,  he  his  thoughts  express*d 
Of  her  opinions,  and  his  own  profess'd : 
**  AU  states  demand  this  aid,  the  vulgar  need 
**  Their  priests  and  pra/rs,  their  sermons  and 

their  creed ; 
**  And  those  of  stronger  minds  should  never  speak 
*<  (In  his  opinion)  what  might  hurt  the  weak  : 
"  A  man  may  smile,  but  still  he  should  attend 
"  His  hour  at  church,  and  be  the  Church's  friend, 
**  What  there  he  thinks  conceal,  and  what  he  hears 

commend.*' 


Frank  was  the  speech,  but  heard  wHh  high  dis- 
dain, 
Nor  had  the  doctor  leave  to  speak  again ; 
A  man  who  own'd,  nay  gloried  in  deceit, 
"  He  might  despise  her,  but  he  should  not  cheat.* 

The  Vicar  Holmes  appear'd :  he  heard  it  said 
That  ancient  men  best  pleased  the  prudent  maid ; 
And  true  it  was  her  ancient  friends  she  loved. 
Servants  when  old  she  favour'd  and  approved ; 
Age  in  her  pious  parents  she  revered, 
And  neighbours  were  by  length  of  days  endear'd ; 
But,  if  her  husband  too  must  ancient  be, 
The  good  old  vicar  found  it  was  not  he. 

On  Captain  Bligh  her  mind  in  balance  hunf — 
Though  valiant,   modest;   and  reserved,   though 

young: 
Against  these  merits  must  defects  be  set — 
Though  poor,  imprudent;  and  though  piood,  in 

debt: 
In  vain  the  captain  close  attention  paid ; 
She  found  him  wanting,  whom  she  £airly  weigh'd. 

Then  came  a  youth,  and  all  their  friends  agreed 
Tliat  Edward  Huntly  was  the  man  indeed ; 
RespectftU  duty  he  had  paid  awhile. 
Then  ask'd  her  hand,  and  had  a  gracious  smile : 
A  lover  now  declared,  he  led  the  fair 
To  woods  and  fields,  to  visits,  and  to  prayer ; 
Then  whisper'd    softly — "Will   you    name    the 

day?" 
She  softly  whisper'd — "  If  you  love  me,  stay." 
"  Oh !  try  me  not  beyond  my  strength,"  he  cried : 
"  Oh !  be  not  weak,"  the  prudent  Maid  replied ;  ^ 
"  But  by  some  tri^  your  affection  prove — 
"  Respect,  and  not  impatience,  arguee  love : 
"  And  love  no  more  is  by  impatience  known, 
"  Than  ocean's  depth  is  by  its  tempests  shown : 
"  He  whom  a  weak  and  fond  impatience  sways, 
"  But  for  himself  with  all  his  fervour  prays, 
"  And  not  the  maid  he  woos,  but  Us  own  ndll 

obeys ; 
"  And  will  she  love  the  being  who  prefers, 
*'*■  With  so  much  ardour,  his  desire  to  hers  ?  " 

Toung  Edward  grieved,  but  let  not  grief  be 

seen; 
He  knew  obedience  pleased  his  fancy's  queen  : 
Awhile  he  waited,  and  then  cried—"  Behokl  I 
"  The  year  advancing,  be  no  longer  cold  ! " 
For  she  had  promised — "  Let  the  flowers  appear, 
"  And  I  will  pass  with  thee  the  smiling  year : " 
Then  pressing  grew  the    youth;    the    more  he 

press'd, 
The  less  inclined  the  maid  to  his  request : 
"  Let  June  arrive." — Alas !  when  April  came. 
It  brought  a  stranger,  and  the  stranger,  shame ; 
Nor  could  the  Lover  fitnn  his  house  persuade 
A  stubborn  lass  whom  he  had  mournful  made ; 
Angry  and  weak,  by  thoughtless  vengeance  moved. 
She  told  her  story  to  the  Fair  beloved ; 
In  strongest  words  th'  unwelcome  truth  was  showBy 
To  blight  his  prospects,  careless  of  her  own. 

Our  heroine  grieved,  but  had  too  firm  a  hestft 
For  him  to  soften,  when  she  swore  to  part ; 
In  vain  his  seeming  penitence  and  pray'r, 
His  vo^'s,  his  tears ;  she  left  him  in  despair : 
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His  mother  fondly  laid  her  grief  aside, 
And  to  the  reason  of  the  nymph  applied. — 

"  It  well  becomes  thee,  lady,  to  appear, 
"  But  not  to  be,  in  very  truth,  severe ; 
**  Although  the  crime  be  odious  in  thy  sight, 
"  That  daring  sex  is  taught  such  things  to  slight : 
*'  His  heart  is  thine,  although  it  once  was  frail ; 
''  Think  of  his  grief,  and  let  his  love  prevail ! " 

"  Plead  thou  no  more,''  the  lofty  lass  retum'd : 
'^  Forgiving  woman  is  deceived  and  spum'd : 
"  Say  that  the  crime  is  common — shall  I  take 
"  A  common  man  my  wedded  lord  to  make  ? 
**  See  I  a  weak  woman  by  his  arts  betray'd, 
**  An  infant  bom  his  father  to  upbraid ; 
**  Shall  I  forgive  his  vileness,  take  his  name, 
*'  Sanction  his  error,  and  partake  his  shame  ? 
"  Mo !  this  assent  would  kindred  frailty  prove, 
"  A  love  for  him  would  be  a  vicious  love : 
'*  Can  a  chaste  maiden  secret  counsel  hold 
"  With  one  whose  crime  by  every  mouth  is  told  ? 
"  Forbid  it  spirit,  prudence,  virtuous  pride ; 
*'  He  must  despise  me,  were  he  not  denied : 
"  The  way  from  vice  the  erring  mind  to  win 
**  Is  with  presuming  sinners  to  begin, 
**  And  show,  by  scorning  them,  a  just  contempt  for 
sin." 

The  youth,  repulsed,  to  one  more  mild  convey'd 
His  heart,  and  smiled  on  the  remorseless  maid ; 
The  maid,  remorseless  in  her  pride,  the  while 
Despised  the  insult,  and  retum'd  the  smile. 

First  to  admire,  to  praise  her,  and  defend. 
Was  (now  in  years  advanced)  a  virgin-friend : 
Much  she  preferred,  she  cried,  the  single  state, 
"  It  was  her  choice" — ^it  surely  was  her  fate ; 
And  much  it  pleased  her  in  the  train  to  view 
A  maiden  vot'ress,  wise  and  lovely  too. 

Time  to  the  yielding  mind  his  change  imparts, 
He  varies  notions,  and  he  alters  hearts ; 
'T  is  right,  't  is  just  to  feel  contempt  for  vice. 
But  he  that  shows  it  may  be  over-nice : 
There  are  who  feel,  when  young,  the  false  sublime, 
And  proudly  love  to  show  disdain  for  crime ; 
To  whom  the  future  will  new  thoughts  supply, 
The  pride  will  soften,  and  the  scorn  will  die ; 
Nay,  where  they  still  the  vice  itself  condemn. 
They  bear  the  vicious,  and  consort  with  them : 
Young  Captain  Grove,  when  one  had  changed  his 

side. 
Despised  the  venal  turncoat,  and  defied ; 
Old  Colonel  Grove  now  shakes  him  by  the  hand. 
Though  he  who  bribes  may  still  his  vote  command. 
Why  would  not  Ellen  to  Belinda  speak, 
When  she  had  flown  to  London  for  a  week. 
And  then  retum'd,  to  every  friend's  surprise. 
With  twice  the  spirit,  and  with  half  the  size  ? 
She  spoke  not  then — but,  after  years  had  flown, 
A  better  friend  had  Ellen  never  known : 
Was  it  the  lady  her  mistake  had  seen  ? 
Or  had  she  also  such  a  journey  been  ? 
No :  't  was  the  gradual  change  in  human  hearts. 
That  time,  in  commerce  with  the  world,  imparts ; 
That  on  the  roughest  temper  throws  disguise, 

A.J  •t.^^i^  A^m^  ..^,u.,^  v^.  «»~«.:*x,»« 


The  young  and  ardent,  who  with  glowing  zeal 
Felt  wrath  for  trifles,  and  were  proud  to  feel, 
Now  find  those  trifles  all  the  mind  engage. 
To  soothe  dull  hours,  and  cheat  the  cares  of  age ; 
As  young  Zelinda,  in  her  quaker-dress, 
Disdain'd  each  varying  fashion's  vile  excess. 
And  now  her  friends  on  old  Zelinda  gaze. 
Pleased  in  rich  silks  and  orient  gems  to  blaze  : 
Changes  like  these  't  is  folly  to  condemn. 
So  virtue  yields  not,  nor  is  changed  with  them. 

Let  us  proceed : — ^Twelve  brilliant  years  were 

past. 
Yet  each  with  less  of  glory  than  the  last. 
Whether  these  years  to  this  fair  virgin  gave 
A  softer  mind — eflect  they  often  have  ; 
Whether  the  virgin-state  was  not  so  bless'd 
As  that  good  maiden  in  her  zeal  professed ; 
Or  whether  lovers  &lling  firom  her  train. 
Gave  greater  price  to  those  she  could  retain. 
Is  all  unknown ; — but  Arabella  now 
Was  kindly  listening  to  a  Merchant's  vow, 
Who  offer'd  terms  so  &ir,  against  his  love 
To  strive  was  folly,  so  she  never  strove. — 
Man  in  his  earlier  days  we  often  find 
With  a  too  easy  and  unguarded  mind ; 
But  by  increasing  years  and  prudence  taught. 
He  grows  reserved,  and  locks  up  every  thought : 
Not  thus  the  maiden,  for  in  blooming  youth 
She  hides  her  thought  and  guards  the  tender 

tmth: 
This,  when  no  longer  young,  no  more  she  hides. 
But  frankly  in  the  favour'd  swain  confides  : 
Man,  stubborn  man,  is  like  the  growing  tree, 
That,  longer  standing,  still  will  harder  be ; 
And  like  its  frnit,  the  virgin,  first  austere. 
Then  kindly  softening  with  the  ripening  year. 

Now  was  the  lover  urgent,  and  the  kind 
And  yielding  lady  to  his  suit  inclined : 
"  A  little  time,  my  friend,  is  just,  is  right ; 
^^  We  must  be  decent  in  our  neighbours'  sight :" 
Still  she  allow'd  him  of  his  hopes  to  speak. 
And  in  compassion  took  off  week  by  week  ; 
Till  few  remain'd,  when,  wearied  with  delay, 
She  kindly  meant  to  take  off  day  by  day. 

That  female  Friend  who  gave  our  virgin  praise 
For  flying  man  and  all  his  treacherous  ways. 
Now  heard  with  mingled  anger,  shame,  and  fear. 
Of  one  accepted,  and  a  wedding  near ; 
But  she  resolved  again  with  friendly  zeal 
To  make  the  maid  her  scorn  of  wedlock  feel ; 
For  she  was  grieved  to  find  her  work  undone, 
And  like  a  sister  moum'd  the  failing  nun. 

Why  are  these  gentle  maidens  prone  to  make 
Their  sister-doves  the  tempting  world  forsake  ? 
Why  all  their  triumph  when  a  maid  disdains 
The  tyrant  sex,  and  scorns  to  wear  its  chains  ? 
Is  it  pure  joy  to  see  a  sister  flown 
From  the  false  pleasures  they  themselves  have 

known? 
Or  do  they,  as  the  call-birds  in  the  cage. 
Try,  in  pure  envy,  others  to  engage  ? 
And  therefore  paint  their  native  woods  and  groves. 
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Strong  was  the  maideii*i  hope ;  her  friend  wm 
proud. 
And  had  her  notions  to  the  world  avow*d ; 
And,  could  she  find  the  Merchant  weak  and  Arail, 
With  power  to  prove  it,  then  she  most  prevail : 
For  she  aloud  would  publish  his  disgrace, 
And  save  his  victim  from  a  man  so  base. 

When  all  inquiries  had  been  duly  made, 
Came  the  kind  Friend  her  burthen  to  unlade : — 
"  Alas  I  my  dear  I  not  all  our  care  and  art 
*'  Can  thread  the  mase  of  man's  deceitful  heart : 
'*  Look  not  surprise — nor  let  resentment  swell 
*'  Those  lovely  features,  all  will  yet  be  well ; 
**  And  thou,  from  love's  and  man's  deceptions  free, 
*'  Wilt  dwell  in  virgin-state,  and  walk  to  Heaven 
with  me." 

The  Maiden  frown'd,  and  then  conceived  **  that 
wives 
*^  Could  walk  as  well,  and  lead  as  holy  lives, 
**  As  angry  prudes  who  scom'd  the  marriage-chain, 
"  Or  luckless  maids,  who  sought  it  still  in  vain." 

The  Friend  was  vex'd — she  paused:  at  length 
she  cried, 
*'  Know  your  own  danger,  then  your  lot  decide : 
**  That  traitor  Beswell,  while  he  seeks  your  hand, 
**  Has,  I  affirm,  a  wanton  at  command ; 
"  A  slave,  a  creature  from  a  foreign  place, 
^'  The  nurse  and  mother  of  a  spurious  race  ; 
"  Brown  ugly  bastards  (Heaven  the  word  forgive, 
*'  And  the  deed  punish !)  in  his  cottage  live ; 
"  To  town  if  business  calls  him,  there  he  stays 
"  In  sinful  pleasures  wasting  countless  days. 
**  Nor  doubt  the  facts,  for  I  can  witness  call, 
"  For  every  crime,  and  prove  them  one  and  all." 

Here  ceased  th'  informer ;  Arabella's  look 
Was  like  a  schoolboy's  puzzled  by  his  book ; 
Intent  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor. 
Paused — ^then  replied — 

'*  I  wish  to  know  no  more : 
**  I  question  not  your  motive,  zeal,  or  love, 
"  But  must  decline  such  dubious  points  to  prove. 
"  All  is  not  true,  I  judge,  for  who  can  guess 
"  Those  deeds  of  darkness  men  with  care  suppress  ? 
"  He  brought  a  slave  perhaps  to  England's  coast, 
^*  And  made  her  free  ;  it  is  our  country's  boast  t 
"  And  she  perchance  too  grateful — good  and  ill 
"  Were  sown  at  first,  and  grow  together  still ; 
**  The  colour'd  infants  on  the  village  green, 
"  What  are  they  more  than  we  have  often  seen  ? 
''  Children  half-clothed  who  round  their  village 

stray, 
**  In  sun  or  rain,  now  starved,  now  beaten,  they 
*'  Will  the  dark  colour  of  their  fate  betray : 


*  Aa  the  anthor^a  parpoae  in  thia  tale  may  be  mistaken,  he 
wiahea  to  obaerve  that  conduct  like  that  of  the  lady's  here 
described  mast  be  meritorious  or  censurable  just  as  the 
motives  to  it  are  pure  or  selfish ;  that  thpse  motives  may  in  a 
great  measure  be  concealed  from  the  mind  of  the  agent ;  and 
that  we  often  take  credit  to  our  virtue  for  actions  which 

Swing  originally  from  our  tempers,  inclinations,  or  our  in> 
fferenoe.    It  cannot  therefore  be  improper,  much  lea  im- 
moral, to  give  an  instance  of  such  self-ueoeption. 

1  P*  It  was  in  hia  walka  between  Aldborongh  and  Beodes 
tliat  Mr.  Crabbe  passed  throngh  the  very  scenery  described 


<<  Let  US  in  Christian  love  for  all  aoomnt, 

*<  And  then  behold  to  what  such  tales  amoimt.'* 

"  His  heart  is  evil,"  said  the  impatient  Friend : 
"  My  duty  bids  me  try  that  heart  to  mend," 
Replied  the  virgin ;  "  we  may  be  too  nice 
"  And  lose  a  soul  in  our  contempt  of  vice ; 
'*  If  false  the  charge,  I  then  shall  show  regard 
**  For  a  good  man,  and  be  his  Just  reward : 
**  And  what  for  virtue  can  I  better  do 
*'  Than  to  reclaim  him,  if  the  charge  be  true  ?  " 

She  spoke,  nor  more  her  holy  work  delay'd ; 
*T  was  time  to  lend  an  erring  mortal  aid : 
**  The  noblest  way,"  she  judged,  ^  a  soul  to  win, 
**  Was  with  an  act  of  kindness  to  begin, 
**  To  make  the  sinner  sure,  and  then  t'  attack  the 
8in."» 


TALE  X. 


THE  LOVER'S  JOURNEY.' 


The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  the  proud  day, 

Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

Is  all  too  wanUm.  Kimg 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  und  the  poet. 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact. 

Midsummer  NigWt  Drmtm. 

Oh  1  how  thia  spring  of  love  resembleth 

Th'  uncertain  glorv  of  an  April  day. 
Which  now  shows  all  her  beauty  to  toe  sun. 

And  by  and  by  a  dond  takes  all  away. 

Two  Qtmlieimen  of  Vtrom^. 

And  happllv  I  have  arrived  at  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss. 

Toaita^  Hftkif  Skrrw, 


It  is  the  Soul  that  sees :  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  Mind  descries ; 
And  thence  delight,  disgust,  or  cool  indiir*renoe 

rise: 
When  minds  are  joyfVil,  then  we  look  around. 
And  what  is  seen  is  all  on  fairy  ground ; 
Again  they  sicken,  and  on  every  view 
Cast  their  own  dull  and  melancholy  hue ; 
Or,  if  absorb'd  by  their  peculiar  cares. 
The  vacant  eye  on  viewless  matter  glares, 


in  the  first  part  of  <  The  Lover'a  Jooreey  ;*  while  I 
in  another  direction,  he  found  the  contrast  of  ridi  vegetation 
introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  that  tale ;  nor  have  I  any 
doubt  that  the  disappoUtment  of  the  atory  figures  out  some- 
thing that,  on  one  of  these  visit%  befell  Umself,  and  the 
fselings  with  which  he  received  IL 

'  Gone  to  a  friend,  she  telle  me ;— I  commend 
Her  purpose :— means  she  to  tiJkmtaUfritmif '  Sec. 

For  truth  compels  me  to  sav  that  he  waa  by  no  means  free 

firom  die  less  amiable  sign  of  a  -^ *^-^ ' 

^Li/e,  ante,  p.  11.] 
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Our  feelings  stiU  upon  our  views  attend,- 
And  their  own  natures  to  the  objects  lend : 
Sorrow  and  joy  are  in  their  influence  sure, 
Long  as  the  passion  reigns  th'  effects  endure ; 
But  Love  in  minds  his  various  changes  makes, 
And  clothes  each  object  with  the  change  he  takes ; 
His  light  and  shade  on  every  view  he  throws, 
And  on  each  object  what  he  feels  bestows. 

Fair  was  the  morning,  and  the  month  was  June, 
When  rose  a  Lover ; — love  awakens  soon : 
Brief  his  repose,  yet  much  he  dreamt  the  while 
Of  that  day's  meeting,  and  his  Laura^s  smile ; 
Fancy  and  love  that  name  assigned  to  her, 
Call*d  Susan  in  the  parish-register ; 
And  he  no  more  was  John — ^his  Laura  gave 
The  name  Orlando  to  her  fidthful  slave. 

Bright  shone  the  glory  of  the  rising  day. 
When  the  fond  traveller  took  his  fovourite  way ; 
He  mounted  gaily,  felt  his  bosom  light. 
And  all  he  saw  was  pleasing  in  his  sight. 

"  Ye  hours  of  expectation,  quickly  fly, 
**  And  bring  on  hours  of  blessed  reality ; 
^*  When  I  shall  Laura  see,  beside  her  stand, 
*'  Hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  press  her  yielded 
hand." 

First  o'er  a  barren  heath  beside  the  coast 
Orlando  rode,  and  joy  began  to  boast. 

**  This  neat  low  gorse,"  said  he,  **  with  golden 
bloom, 
**  Delights  each  sense,  is  beauty,  is  perAime ; 
^*  And  this  gay  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowers, 
'*  A  man  at  leisure  might  admire  for  hours ; 
"  This  green-fringed  cup-moss  has  a  scarlet  tip, 
"  That  yields  to  nothing  4>ut  my  Laura's  lip  ; 
"  And  then  how  fine  this  herbage  1  men  may  say 
**  A  heath  is  barren ;  nothing  is  so  gay : 
"  Barren  or  bare  to  call  such  charming  scene 
"  Argues  a  mind  posses8*d  by  care  and  spleen.'* 

Onward  he  went,  and  fiercer  grew  the  heat. 
Dust  rose  in  clouds  before  the  horse's  feet ; 
For  now  he  pass'd  through  lanes  of  burning  sand. 
Bounds  to  thin  crops  or  yet  uncultured  land ; 
Where  the  dark  poppy  flourished  on  the  dry 
And  sterile  soil,  and  mock'd  the  thin-set  rye. 

"  How  lovely  this  I  "  the  rapt  Orlando  said ; 
*'  With  what  delight  is  labouring  man  repaid  I 
'*  The  very  lane  has  sweets  that  all  admire, 
**  The  rambling  suckling,  and  the  vigorous  brier ; 
"  See  I   wholesome  wormwood  grows  beside  the 

way, 
"  Where  dew-press*d  yet  the  dog-rose  bends  the 

spray; 
*'  Fresh  herbs  the  fields,  fair  shrubs  the  banks 

adorn, 
"  And  snow-white  bloom    falls    flaky  from  the 

thorn; 


•  V*  Gamblen  or  ■harpen  on  the  turf  or  in  the  cock-pit ; 


"  No  fostering  hand  they  need,  no  sheltering  wall, 
"  They  spring  uncultured,  and  they  bloom  for  all." 

The  Lover  rode  as  hasty  lovers  ride, 
And  reach'd  a  common  pasture  wild  and  wide ; 
Small    black-legg'd  sheep  devour  with   hunger 

keen 
The  meagre  herbage,  fleshless,  lank,,  and  lean : 
Such  o'er  thy  level  tur^  Newmarket  1  stray, 
And  there,  with  other  black-UgSj*  find  their  prey. 
He  saw  some  scatter'd  hovels ;  turf  was  piled 
In  square  brown  stacks;   a  prospect  bleak  and 

wild! 
A  mill,  indeed,  was  in  the  centre  found. 
With  short  sear  herbage  withering  all  around ; 
A  smith's  black  shed  opposed  a  wright's  long  shop. 
And  join'd  an  inn  where  humble  travellers  stop. 

"  Ay,  this  is  Nature,"  said  the  gentle  'Squire ; 
*'  This  ease,  peace,  pleasure — ^who  would  not  ad- 
mire? 
"  With  what  delight  these  sturdy  children  pUy, 
*'  And  joyful  rustics  at  the  close  of  day ; 
"  Sport  follows  labour ;  on  this  even  space 
**  Will   soon  commence    the  wrestling   and    the 

race; 
*^  Then  will  the  village-maidens  leave  their  home, 
**  And  to  the  dance  with  buoyant  spirits  come ; 
**  No  affectation  in  their  looks  is  seen, 
*'  Nor  know  they  what  disguise  or  flattery  mean ; 
*^  Nor  aught  to  move  an  envious  pang  they  see, 
'*  Easy  their  service,  and  their  love  is  free ; 
'^  Hence  early  springs  that  love,  it  long  endures, 
"  And  life's  flrst  comfort,  while  they  live,  en- 
sures: 
"  They  the  low  roof  and  rustic  comforts  prize, 
"  Nor  cast  on  prouder  mansions  envying  eyes : 
"  Sometimes  the  news  at  yonder  town  they  hear, 
"  And  learn  what  busier  mortab  feel  and  fear ; 
"  Secure  themselves,  although  by  tales  amazed 
"  Of  towns  bombarded  and  of  cities  razed ; 
"  As  if  they  doubted,  in  their  still  retreat, 
**  The  very  news  that  makes  their  quiet  sweet, 
**  And  their  days  happy — ^happier  only  knows 
^*  He  on  whom  Laura  her  regard  bestows." 

On  rode  Orlando,  counting  all  the  while 
The  miles  he  pass'd,  and  every  coming  mile ; 
Like  all  attracted  things,  he  quicker  flies. 
The  place  approaching  where  th'  attraction  lies ; 
When  next  appear'd  a  dam — so  call  the  place — 
Where  lies  a  road  conflned  in  narrow  space ; 
A  work  of  labour,  for  on  either  side 
Is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide. 
With  dikes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  supplied : 
Far  on  the  right  the  distant  sea  is  seen, 
And  salt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marsh  between ; 
Beneath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straiten'd  flood 
Bolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud ; 
Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide, 
That  frets  and  hurries  to  th'  opposing  side ; 
The  rushes  sharp,  that  on  the  borders  grow. 
Bend  their  brown  flow'rets  to  the  stream  below, 
Impure  in  all  its  course,  in  all  its  progress  slow : 


or  else  from  game-coeks,  whom  lega  are  alwaya  black."— 
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Here  a  grave  Flora*  scarcely  deigns  to  bloom, 
Kor  wears  a  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfume : 
The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are 

spread 
Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed ; 
Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom, 
Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume ; 
Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  the  septfoil  harsh. 
And  the  soft  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh  ; 
Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sound. 
And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound ; 
No  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  glowing  sun. 
Birds,  save  a  wat'ry  tribe,  the  district  shun. 
Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waters 

run.* 

**  Various  as  beauteous,  Nature,  Is  thy  face,*' 
Kxclaim'd  Orlando :  **  all  that  grows  has  grace : 
"  All  are  appropriate — ^bog,  and  marsh,  and  fen, 
"  Are  only  poor  to  undisceming  men ; 
**  Here  may  the  nice  and  curious  eye  explore 
"  How  Nature's  hand  adorns  the  rushy  moor ; 
'*  Here  the  rare  moss  in  secret  shade  is  found, 
"  Here  the  sweet  myrtle  of  the  shaking  ground ; 
**  Beauties  are  these  that  from  the  view  retire, 
"  But  well  repay  th*  attention  they  require  ; 
"  For  these  my  Laura  will  her  home  forsake, 
**  And  all  the  pleasures  they  afford  partake." 

Agidn,  the  country  was  enclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side  ; 
"Where,  lo !  a  hollow  on  the  left  appeared. 
And  there  a  gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  rear*d ; 
'T  was  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  sun, 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun, 
When  two  brown  boys  just  left  their  grassy  seat, 
The  early  Traveller  witb  their  prayers  to  greet : 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand, 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand ; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  affected,  sly, 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  tc»  try ; 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries. 
And  well-feign'd  apprehension  in  her  eyes ; 
Train'd  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 
He  marked  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race ; 
When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  express*d 
The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast : 
Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came, 
Who  seem*d  offended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 
The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 
The  looks  of  pity  in  the  Traveller's  face : 


'  The  ditchei  of  a  fen  lo  netr  the  ocean  are  .lined  with 
irregnlar  patches  of  a  coane  and  stained  lava ;  a  muddy  sedi- 
ment rests  on  the  horse-tail  and  other  perennial  herbs,  which 
in  part  conceal  the  shallowness  of  the  stream ;  a  fat-leaved 
pale-flowering  scurvy-gran  appears  esrly  in  the  year,  and  the 
razor-edged  bulrush  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  fen 
itself  has  a  darlc  and  saline  herbage ;  there  are  rushes  and 
arrotp-head,  and  in  a  few  patches  the  flakes  of  the  cotton-grass 
are  seen,  but  more  commonly  the  $ea-a$ter,  the  dullest  of 
that  numerous  and  hardy  genus :  the  thri/i,  blue  in  flower, 
but  withering  and  remaining  withered  till  the  winter  scatters 
it ;  the  ioltwurtt  both  simple  and  shrubby ;  a  few  kinds  of 
grsss  changed  by  their  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  low  plants  of 
two  or  three  denominations  undistinguished  in  a  general  view 
of  the  scenery  ;— such  is  the  vegetation  of  the  fen  when  it 
is  at  a  small  distance  f^m  the  ocean ;  and  in  this  case  there 
arise  ftom  it  effluvia  strong  and  peculiar,  half  saline,  half 
putrid,  which  would  be  considered  by  most  people  as  ofl'enslve, 


Within,  the  Father,  who  fh>m  fences  nigh 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply, 
Watch'd  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  d^ected 

b7. 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrow'd  from  the  bed, 
And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed, 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dress'd. 
Reclined  the  Wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast ; 
In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remain'd, 
Of  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  stain'd ; 
Her  bloodshot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 
Were  wrathful  tum'd,  and  seem'd  her  wants  to 

state. 
Cursing  his  tardy  aid — her  Mother  there 
With  gipsy-state  engross'd  the  only  chair ; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look ;  with  such  she  stands, 
And  reads  the  milk-maid's  fortune  in  her  hands. 
Tracing  the  lines  of  life  ;  assumed  through  years. 
Each  feature  now  the  steady  falsehood  wears : 
With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food. 
And  grudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood  ; 
Last  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  Grandsire  sits 
Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits : 
Useless,  despised,  his  worthless  labours  done. 
And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  Son, 
Who  half  supports  him ;  he  with  heavy  glance 
Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance  ; 
And,  by  the  sadness  in  his  face,  appears 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  fixture  years : 
Through    what  strange  course  of  misery,  vice, 

deceit, 
Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  cheat  I 
What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment   and 

pain. 
Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sostain — 
Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end. 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  finend  I  ^ 

But  this  Orhindo  felt  not ;  "  Rogues,"  said  he, 
"  Doubtless  they  are,  but  merry  rogues  they  be ; 
"  They  wander  round  the  land,  and  be  it  true 
"  They  break  the  laws — ^then  let  the  laws  pursue 
"  The  wanton  idlers ;  for  the  life  they  live, 
^*  Acquit  I  cannot,  but  I  can  forgive." 
This  said,  a  portion  from  his  purse  was  thrown,  - 
And  every  heart  seem'd  happy  like  his  own. 

He  hurried  forth,  for  now  the  town  was  nigh — 
**  The  happiest  man  of  mortal  men  am  I." 
Thou  art !  but  change  in  every  state  is  near 
(So  while  the  wretched  hope,  the  bless'd  may  fear) : 


and  by  some  ss  dangerous ;  but  there  are  others  to  whom 
singularity  of  taste  or  sssodation  of  ideas  has  renderad  it 
agreeable  and  pleasant. 

4  [This  picture  of  a  fen  is  what  few  other  artists  would  have 
thought  of  attempting,  and  no  other  tlian  BCr.  Crabbe  could 
possibly  have  executed.  The  features  of  the  flne  country 
are  less  perfectly  drawn :  but,  what,  indeed,  could  be  made 
of  the  vulgar  flne  country  of  BrngUntdf  If  Mr.  Oabbe  bad 
had  the  ^>od  fortune  to  live  among  ow  Highland  hills,  and 
lakes,  and  upland  wood*— our  living  floods  sweeping  the 
forests  of  pine— our  lonely  vales  and  rough  copse-covered 
clifls ;  whjU  a  delicious  picture  would  his  nnrivalled  powers 
have  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  world. — JimuiY.] 

^  IThis  picture  is  evidently  flnished  etm  amore,  and  appears 
to  us  to  be  absolutely  perfect,  both  in  its  moral  and  its  phy- 
sical expression. — Jiffrxt.] 
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"  Say,  where  is  Laura?" — "  That  her  words  must 

show," 
A  lass  replied ;  '*  read  this,  and  thou  shalt  know !" 

"  What,  gone !— *  Her  friend  insisted— forced 

to  go : — 
"  Is  vex'd,  was  teased,  could  not  refuse  her  I*  — 

No? 
"  *  But  you  can  follow.'     Yes  I    *  The  miles  are 

few, 
"  The  way  is  pleasant ;  will  you  come  ? — ^Adieu  I 
"  Thy  Laura  I'     No  I  I  feel  I  must  resign 
*'  The  pleasing  hope ;  thou  hadst  been  here,  if 

mine. 
*•  A  lady  was  it  ? — ^Was  no  brother  there  ? 
"  But  why  should  I  afflict  me,  if  there  were  ? 
"  ♦  The  way  is  pleasant.'   What  to  me  the  way  ? 
**  I  cannot  reach  her  till  the  close  of  day. 
"  My  dumb  companion  t  is  it  thus  we  speed  ? 
*^  Not  I  from  grief  nor  thou  from  toil  art  freed ; 
"  Still  art  thou  doom'd  to  travel  and  to  pine, 
"  For  my  vexation — What  a  fate  is  mine  I 

"  Gone  to  a  friend,  she  tells  me ; — ^I  commend 
"  Her  purpose :  means  she  to  a  female  friend  ? 
"  By  Heaven,  I  wish  she  suffered  half  the  pain 
"  Of  hope  protracted  through  the  day  in  vain. 
"  Shall  I  persist  to  see  th'  ungrateful  maid  ? 
"  Tes,  I  will  see  her,  slight  her,  and  upbraid. 
"  What !  in  the  very  hour  ?    She  knew  the  time, 
"  And  doubtless  chose  it  to  increase  her  crime." 

Forth  rode  Orlando  by  a  river's  side. 
Inland  and  winding,  smooth,  and  full,  and  wide. 
That  roll'd  mi^estic  on,  in  one  soft-flowing  tide  ; 
The  bottom  gravel,  flow'ry  were  the  banks, 
Tall  willows  waving  in  their  broken  ranks ; 
The  road,  now  near,  now  distant,  winding  led 
By  lovely  meadows  which  the  waters  fed ; 
He  pass'd  the  way-side  inn,  the  village  spire, 
Nor  stopp'd  to  gaze,  to  question,  or  admire ; 
On  either  side  Uie  rural  mansions  stood. 
With  hedge-row  trees,  and  hills  high-crown'd  with 

wood. 
And  many  a  devious  stream  that  reach'd  the  nobler 

flood. 

"  I  hate  these  scenes,"  Orlando  angry  cried, 
*'  And  these  proud   farmers !   yes,  I  hate   their 

pride. 
**  See  I  that  sleek  fellow,  how  he  strides  along, 
**  Strong  as  an  ox,  and  ignorant  as  strong ; 
**  Can  yon  close  crops  a  single  eye  detain 
'*  But  he  who  counts  the  profits  of  the  grain  ? 
"  And  these  vile  beans  with  deleterious  smell, 
"  Where  is  their  beauty  ?  can  a  mortal  tell  ? 
**  These  deep  fat  meadows  I  detest ;  it  shocks 
**  One's  feelings  there  to  see  the  grazing  ox ; — 
**  For  slaughter  fatted,  as  a  lady's  smile 
*'  Rejoices  man,  and  means  his  death  the  while. 
"  Lo  I  now  the  sons  of  labour !  every  day 
"  Emplo/d  in  toil,  and  vex'd  in  every  way ; 
**  Theirs  is  but  mirth  assumed,  and  they  conceal, 
**  In  their  affected  joys,  the  ills  they  feel : 
*'  I  hate  these  long  green  lanes ;  there  *s  nothing 


seen 
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"  Woods !    waters !   meadows  I    Will  they  never 

end? 
"  'T  is  a  vile  prospect : — Gone  to  see  a  friend  I" 

Still  on  he  rode  I  a  mansion  fair  and  tall 
Rose  on  his  view — the  pride  of  Loddon  Hall : 
Spread  o'er  the  park  he  saw  the  grazing  steer. 
The  full-fed  steed,  and  herds  of  bounding  deer : 
On  a  clear  stream  the  vivid  sunbeams  play'd. 
Through  noble  elms,  and  on  the  surface  made 
That  moving  picture,  checker'd  light  and  shade ; 
Th'  attended  children,  there  indulged  to  stray, 
Enjoy'd  and  gave  new  beauty  to  the  day  ; 
Whose  happy  parents  from  their  room  were  seen 
Pleased  with  the  sportive  idlers  on  the  green. 

"  WeU I"  said  Orlando,  "and  for  one  sobless'd, 
"  A  thousand  reasoning  wretches  are  distress'd  ; 
'*  Nay,  these,  so  seeming  glad,  are  grieving  like  the 

rest: 
"  Man  is  a  cheat — and  all  but  strive  to  hide 
"  Their  inward  misery  by  their  outward  pride. 
"  What  do  yon  lofty  gates  and  walls  contain, 
"  But  fruitless  means  to  soothe  unconquer'd  pain  ? 
"  The  parents  read  each  infant  daughter's  smile, 
"  Form'd  to  seduce,  encouraged  to  beguile ; 
"  They  view  the  boys  unconscious  of  their  fSite, 
"  Sure  to  be  tempted,  sure  to  take  the  bait ; 
"  These  will  be  Lauras,  sad  Orlandos  these — 
"  There 's  guilt  and  grief  in  all  one  hears  and  sees." 

Our  Trav'Uer,  lab'ring  up  a  hill,  look'd  down 
Upon  a  lively,  busy,  pleasant  town ; 
All  he  beheld  were  there  alert,  alive. 
The  busiest  bees  that  ever  stock'd  a  hive  : 
A  pair  were  married,  and  the  bells  aloud 
Proclaim'd  their  joy,  and  joyfbl  seem'd  the  crowd ; 
And  now,  proceeding  on  his  way,  he  spied. 
Bound  by  strong  ties,  the  bridegroom  and  the 

bride ; 
Each  by  some  friends  attended,  near  they  drew. 
And  spleen  beheld  them  with  prophetic  view. 

"  Married !  nay,  mad  I"  Orlando  cried  in  scorn  ; 
"  Another  wretch  on  this  unlucky  mom  : 
"  What  are  this  foolish  mirth,  these  idle  joys  ? 
**  Attempts  to  stifle  doubt  and  fear  by  noise  : 
"  Tome  these  robes,  expressive  of  delight, 
"  Foreshow  distress,  and  only  grief  excite ; 
*'  And  for  these  cheerful  friends,  wiU  they  behold 
"  Their  wailing  brood  in  sickness,  want,  and  cold ; 
"  And  his  proud  look,  and  her  soft  languid  air 
"  Will— but  I  spare  you — go,  unhappy  pair !" 

And  now,  approaching  to  the  Journey's  end. 
His  anger  foils,  his  thoughts  to  kindness  tend. 
He  less  offended  feels,  and  rather  fears  t'  offend  : 
Now  gently  rising,  hope  contends  with  doubt. 
And  casts  a  sunshine  on  the  views  without ; 
And  still  reviving  joy  and  lingering  gloom 
Alternate  empire  o'er  his  soul  assume ; 
Till,  long  perplex'd,  he  now  began  to  find 
The  softer  thoughts  engross  the  settling  mind : 
He  saw  the  mansion,  and  should  quickly  see 
His  Laura's  self — and  angry  could  he  be  ? 
No !  the  resentment  melted  all  away— ^ 

((  J?^^  *u:^  .^^  ,.^^^r  «  ^s — 1^  ««.:i^  ».:ii  ^^^  ft 
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Our  trav*ller  cried  ; — "  And  why  should  it  offend, 
"  That  one  so  good  should  have  a  pressing  friend  ? 
"  Grieve  not,  my  heart !  to  find  a  favourite  guest 
"  Thy  pride  and  boast — ^ye  selfish  sorrows,  rest ; 
'*  She  wiU  be  kind,  and  I  again  be  bless'd." 

While  gentler  passions  thus  his  bosom  sway'd, 
He  reach'd  the  mansion,  and  he  saw  the  maid ; 
"  My  Laura  I  "— "  My  Orlando  1— this  is  kind ; 
*'  In  truth  I  came  persuaded,  not  inclined  : 
''  Our  friends*  amusement  let  us  now  pursue, 
**  And  I  to-morrow  will  return  with  you." 

Like  man  entranced  the  happy  Lover  stood — 
"  As  Laura  wills,  for  she  is  kind  and  good ; 
"  Ever  the  truest,  gentlest,  fairest,  best — 
**  As  Laura  wills :  I  see  her  and  am  blessed." 

Home  went  the  Lovers  through  that  busy  place, 
By  Loddon  Hall,  the  country's  pride  and  grace ; 
By  the  rich  meadows  where  the  oxen  fed, 
Through  the  green  vale  that  form*d  the  river's  bed ; 
And  by  unnumber'd  cottages  and  farms, 
That  have  for  musing  minds  nnnumber'd  charms ; 
And  how  affected  by  the  view  of  these 
Was  then  Orlando  ? — did  they  pain  or  please  ? 

Nor  pain  nor  pleasure  could  they  yield — and 

why? 
The  mind  was  flll'd,  was  happy,  and  the  eye 
Roved  o*er  the  fleeting  views,  that  but  appeared  to 

die. 

Alone  Orlando  on  the  morrow  paced 
The  well-known  road  ;  the  gipsy-tent  he  traced  ; 
The  dam  high-raised,  the  reedy  dykes  between. 
The  scatter'd  hovels  on  the  barren  green, 
The  burning  sand,  the  fields  of  thin-set  rye, 
Mock'd  by  the  useless  Flora,  blooming  by ; 
And  last  the  heath  with  all  its  various  bloom, 
And  the  close  lanes  that  led  the  traveller  home. 

Then  could  these  scenes  the  former  joys  renew? 
Or  was  there  now  dejection  in  the  view  ? — 
Nor  one  or  other  would  they  yield — and  why  ? 
The  mind  was  absent,  and  Uie  vacant  eye 
Wandered  o*er  viewless  scenes,  that  but  appeared  to 
die.« 


*  r*  The  Lover*!  Journey '  is  a  pretty  &ney,  and  well  exe- 
cuted :— at  lea«t  as  to  the  description  it  contains.  A  lover 
takes  a  long  ride  to  see  his  mistress ;  and,  paasinf  in  full 
hope  and  joy  through  a  barren  and  fenny  country,  finds 
beauty  in  everything.  Being  put  out  of  humour,  however, 
by  missing  the  lady  at  the  end  of  this  stage,  he  proceeds 
through  a  lovely  landscape,  and  finds  everything  ugly  and 
disagroeable.  At  last  he  meets  his  fkir  one — is  reconciled — 
and  returns  along  with  her ;  when  the  landscape  preMnts 
neither  beauty  nor  deformity,  and  excites  no  emotion  what- 
ever in  a  mind  engrossed  wiu  more  lively  sensations.  There 
is  nothing  in  any  part  of  Mr.  Crabhe's  writings  more  exquinite 
than  some  of  the  descriptions  in  this  story.— JtrrsiT.] 
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Seem  they  grave  or  learned  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou.— Seem  they  religions? 
Why,  so  didst  thou ;  or  are  they  spare  In  diet. 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth  or  anger. 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  Uood, 
Gamish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  compliment. 
Not  workinff  with  the  eve  without  the  ear. 
And  but  wiui  purged  juogment  trusting  neither? 
Such  and  so  finely  bolted  didst  thou  seem.— ffeivy  P. 

Better  I  wen  distnct. 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  grieft, 
And  woes  by  strong  imagination  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves.  Lear, 


Gentos  I  thou  gift  of  Heav'n !  thou  light  divine  I 
Amid  what  dangers  art  thou  doom*d  to  shine  ! 
Oft  will  the  body's  weakness  check  thy  force, 
Oft  damp  thy  vigour,  and  impede  thy  course ; 
And  trembling  nerves  compel  thee  to  restrain 
Thy  nobler  efforts,  to  contend  with  pain  ; 
Or  Want  (sad  guest !)  will  in  thy  presence  come, 
And  breathe  around  her  melancholy  gloom : 
To  life's  low  cares  will  thy  proud  thought  con- 
fine, 
And  make  her  sufferings,  her  impatience,  thine.* 

Evil  and  strong,  seducing  passions  prey 
On  soaring  minds,  and  win    them  firom   their 

way. 
Who  then  to  Vice  the  subject  spirits  give, 
And  in  the  service  of  the  conqu'ror  live  ; 
Like  captive  Samson  making  sport  for  all. 
Who  fear'd  their  strength,  and  glory  in  their  fall. 

Genius,  with  virtue,  still  may  lack  the  aid 
Implored  by  humble  minds,  and  hearts  afiraid  ; 
May  leave  to  timid  souls  the  shield  and  sword 
Of  the  tried  Faith,  and  the  resistless  Word ; 
Amid  a  world  of  dangers  venturing  forth. 
Frail,  but  yet  fearless,  proud  in  conscious  worth. 
Till  strong  temptation,  in  some  fatal  time. 
Assails  the  heart,  and  wins  the  soul  to  crime  ; 
When  left  by  honour,  and  by  sorrow  spent, 
Unused  to  pray,  unable  to  repent. 
The  nobler  powers,  that  once  exalted  high 
Th'  aspiring  man,  shall  then  degraded  lie : 


apph 
-  ho^ 


[What  Shakspeare  saya  of  the  course  of  true  love  may  be 
>hed  to  the  course  of  genius.  How  seldom  it  runs  smo(^ 
low  seldom  it  finds  a  free  channel  1  and  what  obatades  are 
to  hi  overcome  before  it  can  make  one,  even  if  it  haw 
strength  and  fortune  finally  to  force  its  way  I  To  say  nothing 
of  the  '*  mute  inglorious  Miltons  "  who  lie  in  many  a  church- 
yard— the  mighty  spirits  which  have  never  found  opportuni- 
ties to  unfold  themselves— it  Is  bat  too  true  that  the  i 


efforts  of  learning  and  industry  and  intellect  have  been  pro- 
duced by  inen  who  vere  struggling  niih  difflculties  of  every 


kind ;— such  is  the  melancholy  sum  of  what  the  biograpliy  of 
men  of  genius  almost  uniformly  presents.— ^uthxt.} 
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Reason,  through  anguish,  shall  her  throne  forsake, 
And  strength  of  mind  but  stronger  madness  make. 

When  Edward  Shore  had  reach*d  his  twentieth 
year, 
He  felt  his  bosom  light,  his  conscience  clear ; 
Applause  at  school  the  youthfUl  hero  gain'd. 
And  trials  there  with  manly  strength  sustain*d : 
With  prospects  bright  upon  the  world  he  came, 
Pure  love  of  virtue,  strong  desire  of  fame : 
Men  watch*d  the  way  his  lofty  mind  would  take, 
And  all  foretold  the  progress  he  would  make. 

Boast  of  these  Mends,  to  older  men  a  guide, 
Proud  of  his  parts,  but  gracious  in  his  pride  ; 
He  bore  a  gay  good-nature  in  his  fiuse, 
And  in  his  air  were  dignity  and  grace ; 
Dress  that  became  his  state  and  years  he  wore. 
And  sense  and  spirit  shone  in  Edward  Shore. 

Thus,  while  admiring  friends  the  Youth  beheld, 
His  own  disgust  their  forward  hopes  repell'd ; 
For  he  unfix'd,  unfixing,  look*d  around. 
And  no  employment  but  in  seeking  found ; 
He  gave  his  restless  thoughts  to  views  refined, 
And  shrank  from  worldly  cares  with  wounded 
mind. 

Rejecting  trade,  awhile  he  dwelt  on  laws, 
^  But  who  could  plead,  if  unapproved  the  cause  ?"^ 
A  doubting,  disoial  tribe  physiciaiis  seem'd ; 
IHvines  o*er  texts  and  disputations  dreamM  ; 
War  and  its  glory  he  perhaps  could  love. 
But  there  again  he  must  the  cause  approve. 

Our  hero  thought  no  deed  should  gain  applause 
Where  timid  virtue  found  support  in>  laws ; 
He  to  all  good  would  soar,  would  fly  all  sin, 
By  the  pure  prompting  of  the  will  within  ; 
**  Who  needs  a  law  that  binds  him  not  to  steal,*' 
Ask'd  the  young  teacher,  "  can  he  rightly  feel  ? 
^  To  curb  the  will,  or  arm  in  honour's  cause, 
"  Or  aid  the  weak — are  these  enforced  by  laws  ? 
"  Should  we  a  foul,  ungenerous  action  dread, 
**  Because  a  law  condemns  th'  adulterous  bed  ? 
"  Or  fly  pollution,  not  for  fear  of  stain, 
**  But  that  some  statute  tells  us  to  refrain  ? 
*'  The  grosser  herd  in  ties  like  these  we  bind, 
**  In  virtue's  freedom  moves  th'  enllghten'd  mind." 

"  Man's  heart  deceives  him,**  said  a  friend. — 
"Of  course," 
Replied  the  Youth ;  "  but  has  it  power  to  force  ? 
**  Unless  it  forces,  call  it  as  you  will, 
''  It  is  but  wish,  and  proneness  to  the  ill." 

"  Art  thou  not  tempted?"—"  Dol  faU?"  said 
Shore. 
"  The  pure  have  fallen." — "  Then  are  pure  no 
more. 


«  [Secant^,  p.  197.J 


*l**  Reaion,  the  power 
To  gnea  at  risbt  and  wronff,  the  twinkling  lamp 
or  wand'ring  life,  that  winks  and  wakes  l^  turns, 
Fooling  the  follower  betwixt  shade  and  shinini;.'* 

CoNoaavB.] 


"  While  reason  guides  me,  I  shall  walk  aright, 
"  Nor  need  a  steadier  hand,  or  stronger  light ; 
"  Nor  this  in  dread  of  awfUl  threats,  design'd 
"  For  the  weak  spirit  and  the  grov'ling  mind  ; 
**  But    that,    engaged    by    thoughts    and    views 

sublime, 
"  I  wage  free  war  with  grossness  and  with  crime." 
Thus  look'd  he  proudly  on  the  vulgar  crew, 
Whom  statutes  govern,  and  whom  fears  subdue. 

Faith,  with  his  virtue,  he  indeed  professM, 
But  doubts  deprived  his  ardent  mind  of  rest ; 
Reason,  his  sovereign  mistress,  fail'd  to  show 
Light  Uirough  the  mazes  of  the  world  below :  * 
Questions  arose,  and  they  surpass'd  the  skill 
Of  his  sole  aid,  and  would  be  dubious  still ; 
These  to  discuss  he  sought  no  common  guide. 
But  to  the  doubters  in  his  doubts  applied ; 
When  all  together  might  in  freedom  speak. 
And  their  loved  truth  with  mutual  ardour  seek. 
Alas  I  though  men  who  feel  their  eyes  decay 
Take  more  than  common  pains  to  find  their  way, 
Yet,  when  for  this  they  ask  each  other's  aid. 
Their  mutual  purpose  is  the  more  delay'd  : 
Of  all  their  doubts,  their  reasoning  clear'd  not  one. 
Still  the  same  spots  were  present  in  the  sun ; 
Still  the  same  scruples  haunted  Edward's  mind, 
Who  found  no  rest,  nor  took  the  means  to  find. 

But  though  with  shaken  fsdth,  and  slave  to  fame, 
Yain  and  aspiring  on  the  world  he  came, 
Yet  was  he  studious,  serious,  moral,  grave. 
No  passion's  victim,  and  no  system's  slave : 
Vice  he  opposed,  indulgence  he  disdain'd. 
And  o'er  each  sense  in  conscious  triumph  reig^'d. 

Who  often  reads  will  sometimes  wish  to  write, 
And  Shore  would  yield  instruction  and  delight : 
A  serious  drama  he  design'd,  but  fotmd 
'T  was  tedious  travelling  in  that  gloomy  ground ; 
A  deep  and  solemn  story  he  would  try, 
But  grew  ashamed  of  ghosts,  and  laid  it  by ; 
Sermons  he  wrote,  but  they  who  knew  his  creed. 
Or  knew  it  not,  were  ill-disposed  to  read  ; 
And  he  would  lastly  be  the  nation's  guide. 
But,  studying,  fail'd  to  fix  upon  a  side ; 
Fame  he  desired,  and  talents  he  possess'd. 
But  loved  not  labour,  though  he  could  not  rest, 
Nor  firmly  fix  the  vascillating  mind. 
That,  ever  working,  could  no  centre  find. 

*T  is  thus  a  sanguine  reader  loves  to  trace 
The  Nile  forth  rushing  on  his  glorious  race ; 
Calm  and  secure  the  fancied  traveller  goes 
Through  sterile  deserts  and  by  threat'ning  foes ; 
He  thinks  not  then  of  Afric's  scorching  sands, 
Th'  Arabian  sea,  the  Abyssinian  bands ; 
Fasils^  and  Michaels,  and  the  robbers  all, 
Whom  we  politely  chiefiB  and  heroes  call : 


4  Fasil  was  a  rebel  chief,  and  Michael  the  oeneral  of  the 
royal  army  in  Abyssinis,  when  Mr.  Brace  yisited  that  country. 
In  all  other  respecU  their  characters  were  nearly  similar. 
They  are  both  represented  as  cruel  and  treacherous;  and 
even  the  apparently  strong  distinction  of  loyal  and  rebellious 
is  in  a  great  measure  set  aside,  when  we  are  informed  that 
Pasll  was  an  open  enemy,  and  Michael  an  insolent  and  am- 
bitious  controller  of  the  royal  perran  and  ftonily. 
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He  of  success  alone  delights  to  think. 
He  views  that  fount,  he  stands  upon  the  brink, 
And  drinks  a  fancied  draught,  exulting  so  to 
drink. 

In  his  own  room,  and  with  his  books  around, 
His  lively  mind  its  chief  employment  found ; 
Then  idly  busy,  quietly  employ'd. 
And,  lost  to  life,  his  visions  were  eigoy'd : 
Tet  still  he  took  a  keen  inquiring  view 
Of  all  that  crowds  neglect,  desire,  pursue  ; 
And  thus  abstracted,  curious,  still,  serene, 
He,  unemploy*d,  beheld  life's  shifting  scene  ; 
Still  more  averse  from  vulgar  joys  and  cares, 
Still  more  unfitted  for  the  world's  affairs. 

There   was   a    house  where   Edward  ofttimes 
went, 
And  social  hours  in  pleasant  trifling  spent ; 
He  read,  conversed,  and  reasoned,  sang  and  play'd. 
And  all  were  happy  while  the  idler  stay'd ; 
Too  happy  one  I  for  thence  arose  the  pain, 
Till  this  engaging  trifler  came  again. 

But  did  he  love  ?    We  answer,  day  by  day. 
The  loving  feet  would  take  th'  accustom*d  way, 
The  amorous  eye  would  rove  as  if  in  quest 
Of  something  rare,  and  on  the  mansion  rest ; 
The  same  soft  passion  touch'd  the  gentle  tongue. 
And  AmuCn  charms  in  tender  notes  were  sung ; 
The  ear,  too,  seem*d  to  feel  the  common  flame. 
Soothed  and  delighted  with  the  fair  one's  name ; 
And  thus,  as  love  each  other  part  possess'd, 
The  heart,  no  doubt,  its  sovereign  power  con- 
fess'd. 

Pleased  in  her  sight,  the  Youth  required  no 
more; 
Not  rich  himself,  he  saw  the  damsel  poor ; 
And  he  too  wisely,  nay,  too  kindly  loved. 
To  pain  the  being  whom  his  soul  approved. 

A  serious  Friend  our  cautious  Touth  possessed, 
And  at  his  table  sat  a  welcome  guest : 
Both  unemployed,  it  was  their  chief  delight 
To  read  what  free  and  daring  authors  write ; 
Authors  who  loved  from  common  views  to  soar, 
And  seek  the  fountains  never  traced  before : 
Truth  they  profess'd,  yet  often  left  the  true 
And  beaten  prospect,  for  the  wild  and  new. 
His  chosen  friend  his  flfUeth  year  had  seen. 
His  fortune  easy,  and  his  air  serene ; 
Deist  and  atheist  oall'd ;  for  few  agreed 
What  were  his  notions,  principles,  or  creed ; 
His  mind  reposed  not,  for  he  hated  rest, 
But  all  things  made  a  query  or  a  jest ; 
Perplez'd  himself,  he  ever  sought  to  prove 
That  man  is  doom'd  in  endless  doubt  to  rove ; 
Himself  in  darkness  he  profess'd  to  be. 
And  would  maintain  that  not  a  man  could  see. 

The  youthftil  Friend,  dissentient,  reason'd  still 
Of  th«  soul's  prowess,  and  the  sulgect-will ; 
Of  virtue's  beauty,  and  of  honour's  force, 
And  a  warm  zeal  gave  life  to  his  discourse : 
Since  frt>m  his  feelings  all  his  fire  arose, 
And  he  had  interest  in  the  themes  he  chose. 


The  Friend,  indulging  a  saieasUe  smile. 
Said,  **  Dear  enthusiast  I  thou  wilt  chan^  thy 

style, 
**  When  man's  delusions,  errors,  orimiBS,  deceit, 
*'  No  more  distress  thee,  and  no  longer  cheat." 

Tet,  lo !  this  cautious  man,  so  coolly  wise. 
On  a  young  Beauty  fix'd  unguarded  eyes ; 
And  her  he  married :  Edward  at  the  view 
Bade  to  his  cheerful  visits  long  adieu ; 
But  haply  err'd,  for  this  engaging  bride 
No  mirth  suppress'd,  but  rather  cause  suppBed : 
And  when  she  saw  the  friends,  by  reasoning  long, 
ConAised  if  right,  and  positive  if  wrong. 
With  playfril  speech,  and  smile  that  spoke  delight. 
She  made  them  careless  both  of  wrong  and  right. 

This  gentle  damsel  gave  consent  to  wed, 
With  school  and  school-day  dinners  in  her  head : 
She  now  was  promised  choice  of  daintiest  food, 
And  costly  dress,  that  made  her  sovereign  good ; 
With  walks  on  hilly  heath  to  banish  spleen. 
And  summer-visits  when  the  roads  were  dean. 
All  these  she  loved,  to  these  she  gave  consent. 
And  she  was  married  to  her  heart's  content. 

Their  manner  this — the  Friends  together  read, 
Till  books  a  cause  for  disputation  br^ ; 
Debate  then  follow'd,  and  the  vapour'd  child 
Declared  they  argued  till  her  head  was  wild ; 
And  strange  to  her  it  was  that  mortal  brain 
Could  seek  the  trial,  or  endure  the  pain. 

Then,  as  the  Friend  reposed,  the  yoiroger  pair 
Sat  down  to  cards,  and  play'd  beside  his  chair ; 
Till  he,  awaking,  to  his  books  applied. 
Or  heard  the  music  of  th*  obedient  bride  : 
If  mild  the  evening,  in  the  flelds  they  straj'd. 
And  their  own  flock  with  partial  eye  surveyed  ; 
But  oft  the  husband,  to  indulgence  prone. 
Resumed  his  book,  and  bade  them  walk  abme. 


**  Do,  my  kind  £dward~I  must  take  mine  < 
**  Name  the  dear  girl  the  planets  and  the  trees : 
"  Tell  her  what  warblers  pour  their  evening  i 
^*  What  insects  flatter,  as  you  walk  along ; 
*^  Teach  her  to  fix  the  roving  thoughts,  to  bind 
"  The  wandering  sense,  and  methodise  the  mind." 

This  was  obeyed ;  and  oft  when  this  was  done, 
They  calmly  gazed  on  the  declining  sun ; 
In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fade. 
Or,  sitting,  sang  beneath  the  arbour's  shade : 
Till  rose  the  moon,  and  on  each  youthful  face 
Shed  a  soft  beauty  and  a  dangerous  grace. 

When  the  young  Wife  beheld  in  long  debate 
The  friends,  all  careless  as  she  seeming  sate. 
It  soon  appeared  there  was  in  one  combined 
The  nobler  person  and  the  richer  mind : 
He  wore  no  wig,  no  grisly  beard  was  seen. 
And  none  behdd  him  careless  or  unclean. 
Or  watch'd  him  sleeping.     We  indeed  have  beard 
Of  sleeping  beauty,  and  it  has  appear'd ; 
eT  is  seen  in  infimts— there  indeed  we  find 
The  features  soften'd  by  the  slumbering  mind ; 
But  other  beauties,  when  disposed  to  sleep. 
Should  fW>m  the  eye  of  keen  inspector  keep : 
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The  lovely  nymph  who  would  her  swain  surprise, 
May  close  her  mouth,  but  not  conceal  her  eyes ; 
Sleep  from  the  fairest  face  some  beauty  takes. 
And  all  the  homely  features  homelier  makes : 
So  thought  our  wife,  beholding  with  a  sigh 
Her  sleeping  spouse,  and  £dward  smiling  by. 

A  sick  relation  for  the  husband  sent ; 
Without  delay  the  friendly  sceptic  went ; 
Nor  fear*d  the  youthful  pair,  for  he  had  seen 
The  wife  untroubled,  and  the  friend  serene ; 
No  selfish  purjKMe  in  his  roving  eyes. 
No  vile  deception  in  her  fond  replies : 
So  judged  the  husband,  and  with  judgment  true, 
For  neither  yet  the  guilt  or  danger  knew. 

What  now  remained  ?  but  they  again  should  play 
Th'  accustom'd  game,  and  walk  th'  acoustom*d 

way; 
With  careless  freedom  should  converse  or  read. 
And  the  Friend's  absence  neither  fear  nor  heed : 
But  rather  now  they  seem'd  oonftised,  constrained ; 
Within  their  room  still  restless  they  remained. 
And  painfully  they  felt,   and  knew  each  other 

pain'd. 
Ah,  foolish  men !  how  could  ye  thus  depend, 
One  on  himself,  the  other  on  his  friend  ? 

The  Youth  with  troubled  eye  the  lady  saw, 
Yet  felt  too  brave,  too  daring  to  withdraw ; 
While  she,  with  tuneless  hand  the  jarring  keys 
Touching,  was  not  one  moment  at  her  ease : 
Now  would  she  walk,  and  call  her  friendly  guide. 
Now  speak  of  rain,  and  cast  her  cloak  aside ; 
Seixe  on  a  book,  unconscious  what  she  read, 
And  restless  still  to  new  r^urces  fled ; 
Then  laugh'd  aloud,  then  tried  to  look  serene ; 
And  ever  changed,  and  every  change  was  seen. 

Painful  it  is  to  dwell  on  deeds  of  shame — 
The  trying  day  was  past,  another  came ; 
The  third  was  all  remorse,  confusion,  dread. 
And  (aU  too  Ute !)  the  faUen  hero  fled. 

Then  felt  the  Youth,  in  that  seducing  time, 
How  feebly  Honour  guards  the  heart  fh>m  crime : 
Small  is  his  native  strength ;  man  needs  the  stoy. 
The  strength  imparted  in  the  trying  day ; 
For  all  that  Honour  brings  against  the  force 
Of  headlong  passion,  aids  its  rapid  course ; 
Its  slight  resistance  but  provokes  the  fire. 
As  wood-work  stops  the  flame,  and  then  conveys  it 
higher. 

The  Husband  came ;  a  wife  by  guilt  made  bold 
Had,  meeting,  soothed  him,  as  in  days  of  old ; 
But  soon  this  fkct  transpired ;  her  strong  distress. 
And  his  Friend's  absence,  left  him  nought  to  guess. 

Still  cool,  though  grieved,  thus  prudence  bade 
him  write — 
«  I  cannot  pardon,  and  I  will  not  fight ; 
"  Thou  art  too  poor  a  culprit  for  the  laws, 
"  And  I  too  iiiulty  to  support  my  cause : 
^  All  must  be  punish'd ;  I  must  sigh  alone, 
**  At  home  thy  victim  fbr  her  guilt  atone ; 
"  And  thou,  unhappy !  virtuous  now  no  more, 
"  Must  loss  of  £une,  peace,  purity  deplore ; 


"  Sinners  with  praise  will  pierce  thee  to  the  heart, 
*'  And  saints,  deriding,  tell  thee  what  thou  art." 

Such  was  his  fall ;  and  Edward,  from  that  time. 
Felt  in  full  force  the  censure  and  the  crime — 
Despised,  ashamed ;  his  noble  views  before. 
And  his  proud  thoughts,  degraded  him  the  more  : 
Should  he  repent — ^would  that  conceal  his  shame  ? 
Could  peace  be  his  ?     It  perish'd  with  his  fame  : 
Himself  he  scom'd,  nor  could  his  crime  forgive  ; 
He  fear'd  to  die,  yet  felt  ashamed  to  live : 
Grieved,  but  not  contrite,  was  his  heart ;  oppressed. 
Not  broken ;  not  converted,  but  distress'd ; 
He  wanted  will  to  bend  the  stubborn  knee. 
He  wanted  light  the  cause  of  ill  to  see. 
To  learn  how  frail  is  man,    how  humble  then 

should  be ; 
For  faith  he  had  not,  or  a  flftith  too  weak 
To  gain  the  help  that  humbled  sinners  seek ; 
Else  had  he  prayed — ^to  an  offended  God 
His  tears  had  flown  a  penitential  flood ; 
Though  far  astray,  he  would  have  heard  the  call 
Of  mercy — "  Come !  return,  thou  prodigal :" 
Then,  though  confUsed,  distressed,  ashamed,  afraid. 
Still  had  the  trembling  penitent  obey'd ; 
Though  faith  had  fainted,  when  assail'd  by  fear, 
Hope  to  the  soul  had  whispered,  "  Persevere !" 
Till  in  his  Father's  house,  an  humbled  guest, 
He  would  have  found  forgiveness,  comfort,  rest. 

But  all  this  joy  was  to  our  Youth  denied 
By  his  fierce  passions  and  his  daring  pride ;     ■ 
Aiid  shame  and  doubt  impell'd  him  in  a  course. 
Once  so  abhorred,  with  unresisted  force. 
Proud  minds  and  guilty,  whom  their  crimes  op- 
press, 
Fly  to  new  crimes  for  comfort  and  redress ; 
So  found  our  fallen  Youth  a  short  relief  . 
In  wine,  the  opiate  guilt  applies  to  grief, — 
From  fleeting  mirth  that  o'er  the  bottle  lives. 
From  the  false  joy  its  inspiration  gives, — 
And  from  associates  pleased  to  find  a  friend 
With  powers  to  lead  them,  gladden,  and  defend. 
In  all  those  scenes  where  trident  ease  is  found, 
For  minds  whom  sins  oppress  and  sorrows  wound. 

Wine  is  like  anger ;  for  it  makes  us  strong. 
Blind,  and  impatient,  and  it  leads  us  wrong ; 
The  strength  is  quickly  lost,  we  feel  the  error 

long: 
Thus  led,  thus  strengthen'd,  in  an  evil  cause, 
For  folly  pleading,  sought  the  Youth  applause ; 
Sad  for  a  time,  then  eloquently  wild, 
He  gaily  spoke  as  his  companions  smiled ; 
Lightly  he  rose,  and  with  his  former  grace 
Proposed  some  doubt,  and  argued  on  the  case ; 
Fate    and    foreknowledge    were    his    favourite 

themes — 
How  vain  man's  purpose,  how  absurd  his  schemes : 
"  Whatever  is,  was  ere  our  birth  decreed ; 
"  We  think  our  actions  firom  ourselves  proceed, 
"  And  idly  we  lament  th'  inevitable  deed ; 
"  It  seems  our  own,  but  there 's  a  power  above 
*'  Directs  the  motion,  nay,  that  makes  us  move ; 
"  Nor  good  nor  evil  can  you  beings  name, 
*<  Who  are  but  rooks  and  castles  in  the  game ; 
"  Superior  natures  with  thehr  puppets  play, 
"  TiU,  bagged  or  buried,  all  are  swept  away." 
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Such  were  the  notions  of  a  mind  to  ill 
Now  prone,  but  ardent  and  determined  still : 
Of  joy  now  eager,  as  before  of  fame, 
And  screen'd  by  folly  when  assail'd  by  shame, 
Deeply  he  sank ;  obey'd  each  passion's  call, 
And  used  his  reason  to  defend  them  all. 

Shall  I  proceed,  and  step  by  step  relate 
The  odious  progress  of  a  Sinner's  fate  ? 
No — let  me  rather  hasten  to  the  time 
(Sure  to  arrive !)  when  misery  waits  on  crime. 

With  Virtue,  prudence  fled;  what  Shore  pos- 
sess'd 
Was  sold,  was  spent,  and  he  was  now  distressed : 
And  Want,  unwelcome  stranger,  pale  and  wan. 
Met  with  her  haggard  looks  the  hurried  man  : 
His  pride  felt  keenly  what  he  must  expect 
From  useless  pity  and  from  cold  neglect. 

Struck  by  new  terrors,  from  his  friends  he  fled, 
And  wept  his  woes  upon  a  restless  bed ; 
Retiring  late,  at  early  hour  to  rise. 
With  shrunken  features,  and  with  bloodshot  eyes : 
If  sleep  one  moment  closed  the  dismal  view, 
Fancy  her  terrors  built  upon  the  true : 
And  night  and  day  had  their  alternate  woes. 
That  baffled  pleasure,  and  that  mock'd  repose  ; 
Till  to  despair  and  anguish  was  consign'd 
The  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  noble  mind. 

Now  seized  for  debt,  and  lodged  within  a  jail. 
He  tried  his  friendships,  and  he  found  them  fail ; 
Then  fail'd  his  spirits,  and  his  thoughts  were  all 
Fix'd  on  his  sins,  his  sufferings,  and  his  fiall : 
His  ruffled  mind  was  pictured  in  his  face, 
Once  the  fair  seat  of  dignity  and  grace  : 
Great  was  the  danger  of  a  man  so  prone 
To  think  of  madness,  and  to  think  alone ; 
Yet  pride  still  lived,  and  struggled  to  sustain 
The  drooping  spirit  and  the  roving  brain  ; 
But  this  too  faird :  a  Friend  his  freedom  gave. 
And  sent  him  help  the  threat'ning  world  to  brave  ; 
Gave  solid  counsel  what  to  seek  or  flee. 
But  still  would  stranger  to  his  person  be : 
In  vain !  the  truth  determined  to  explore. 
He  traced  the  Friend  whom  he  had  wronged  be- 
fore. 

This  was  too  much ;  both  aided  and  advised 
By  one  who  shunn'd  him,  pitied,  and  despised : 
He  bore  it  not ;  't  was  a  deciding  stroke. 
And  on  his  reason  like  a  torrent  broke : 
In  dreadful  stillness  he  appeared  a  while. 
With  vacant  horror  and  a  ghastly  smile  ; 
Then  rose  at  once  into  the  frantic  rage. 
That  force  controU'd  not,  nor  could  love  assuage. 

Friends  now  appeared,  but  in  the  Man  was  seen 
The  angry  Maniac,  with  vindictive  mien ; 


lie  contains  many  paaaget  of  exqnMte  beaut 
k  youns  man  of  aaplrlng  genius  and  enthusiast 
1  an  ardent  love  or  virtue,  but  no  settled  prii 


^  TThis  tale  contains  many 
The  hero  is  a 
temper,  with 

ciples  either  of  conduct  or  opinion.  He  first  conceives  an 
attachment  for  an  amiable  girl,  who  is  captivated  with  his 
conversation  ;  but,  being  too  poor  to  marry,  soon  comes  to 
spend  more  of  his  time  in  the  ramily  of  an  elderly  sceptic  of 


Too  late  their  pity  gave  to  care  and  skill 
The  hurried  mind  and  ever-wandering  will  r 
Unnoticed  passed  all  time,  and  not  a  ray 
Of  reason  broke  on  his  benighted  way ; 
But  now  he  spum'd  the  straw  in  pure  disdtiin. 
And  now  laugh'd  loudly  at  the  clinking  chain. 

Then,  as  its  wrath  subsided  by  degrees, 
The  mind  sank  slowly  to  infantine  ease. 
To  playful  folly,  and  to  causeless  joy. 
Speech  without  aim,  and  without  end,  employ ; 
He  drew  fantastic  figures  on  the  wall. 
And  gave  some  wild  relation  of  them  all ; 
With  brutal  shape  he  join'd  the  human  face, 
And  idiot  smiles  approved  the  motley  race. 

Harmless  at  length  th'  unhappy  man  was  found. 
The  spirit  settled,  but  the  reason  drown'd  ; 
And  all  the  dreadful  tempest  died  away 
To  the  dull  stillness  of  the  misty  day. 

And  now  his  freedom  he  attain'd — if  free 
The  lost  to  reason,  truth,  and  hope,  can  be ; 
His  friends,  or  wearied  with  the  charge,  or  sure 
The  harmless  wretch  was  now  beyond  a  cure. 
Gave  him  to  wander  where  he  pleased,  and  find 
His  own  resources  for  the  eager  mind : 
The  playful  children  of  the  place  he  meets, 
Play&l  with  them  he  rambles  through  the  streets ; 
In  all  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  he  lends. 
And  his  lost  mind  to  these  approving  friends. 

That  gentle  Maid,  whom  once  the  Youth  had 
loved, 
Is  now  with  mild  religious  pity  moved ; 
Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
Will  for  a  moment  fix*d  and  pensive  be  ; 
And  as  she  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  eyes 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs ; 
Charm*d  by  her  voice,  th*  harmonious  sounds  in- 
vade 
His  clouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade  : 
Like  a  pleased  infant,  who  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  glance  a  gleam  of  thought, 
He  stands  enrapt,  the  half-known  voice  to  hear. 
And  starts,  half  conscious,  at  the  falling  tear. 

Rarely  from  town,  nor  then  unwatch'd,  he  goes. 
In  darker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  his  woes ; 
Returning  soon,  he  with  impatience  seeks 
His  youthful  fHends,  and  shouts,  and  sings,  and 

speaks; 
Speaks  a  wild  speech  with  action  all  as  wild — 
The  children's  leader,  and  himself  a  child ; 
He  spins  their  top,  or,  at  their  bidding,  bends 
His  back,  while  o'er  it  leap  his  laughing  fHends ; 
Simple  and  weak,  he  acts  the  boy  once  more. 
And  heedless  children  call  him  SiUy  Short,* 


his  acquaintance,  who  had  recently  married  a  young  wifc,  and 
placed  unbounded  confidence  in  her  virtue  and  Uie  huooor 
of  his  firiend.  In  a  moment  of  temptation  they  abiue  this 
confidence.  The  husband  renounces  mm  vrith  dignified  ooas> 
posure ;  and  he  falls  at  once  from  the  romantic  pride  of  his 
virtue.  He  then  seeks  the  company  of  the  dissipated  and 
gay,  and  ruins  his  health  and  Awtnne,  withoal  re^daiog  kk 
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TALE   XII. 


'SQUIRE  THOMAS;  OR, THE  PRECIPITATE 
CHOICE. 


Such  trailing  rogues  u  iheac. 
Like  rata,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain, 
Too  intrinsicate  t'  unloose.  Lear. 

My  other  self,  my  counsel's  consistory. 

My  oracle,  my  ]nrophet, 

I  as  a  child  will  go  by  thy  direction.         Richard  III. 

If  I  do  not  have  pity  upon  her,  Tm  a  villain  :  If  I  do  not 
lore  her,  I  am  a  Jew. — Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  jdtiable,  flexible ; 

But  thou  art  obdurate,  dinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Henri/  VI. 

He  must  be  told  of  it,  and  he  shall ;  the  oflSce 
Deoomes  a  woman  best ;  TU  talce  it  upon  me ; 
If  I  prove  honey-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister. 

fVinter*i  Tale. 


Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness. 


TwelJVt  Nigfit. 


'Squire  Thomas  flatter'd  long  a  wealthy  Aunt, 
Who  left  him  all  that  she  could  give  or  grant ; 
Ten  years  he  tried,  with  all  his  craft  and  skill, 
To  fix  the  sovereign  Iady*s  varying  will ; 
Ten  years  enduring  at  her  hoard  to  sit, 
He  meekly  listen*d  to  her  tales  and  wit : 
He  took  the  meanest  office  man  can  take, 
And  his  aunt*s  vices  for  her  money's  sake : 
By  many  a  threatening  hint  she  waked  his  fear, 
Ajid  he  was  pain'd  to  see  a  rival  near : 
Tet  all  the  taunts  of  her  contemptuous  pride 
He  bore,  nor  found  his  groveling  spirit  tried ; 
Nay,  when  she  wished  his  parents  to  traduce. 
Fawning  he  smiled,  and  justice  call'd  th'  abuse : 
"  They  taught  you  nothing :  are  you  not,  at  best," 
Said  the  proud  Dame,  **  a  trifler,  and  a  jest  ? 
"  Confess  you  are  a  fool ! "  — he  bow'd  and  he 
confessed. 

This  vex'd  him  much,  but  could  not  always  last : 
The  dame  is  buried,  and  the  trial  past. 

There  was  a  female,  who  had  courted  long 
Her  cousin's  gifts,  and  deeply  felt  the  wrong ; 
By  a  vain  boy  forbidden  to  attend 
The  private  councils  of  her  wealthy  friend. 
She  voVd  revenge,  nor  should  that  crafty  boy 
In  triumph  undisturbed  his  spoils  ei^oy : 


tranquillity.  When  In  gaol  and  miserable  he  is  relieved  by 
an  unknown  hand,  and  traces  the  benebction  to  the  friend 
whose  former  kindness  he  had  so  ill  repaid.  This  humiliation 
fidls  upon  his  proud  spirit  and  shattered  nerves  with  an  over- 
whelming force,  and  his  reason  fails  beneath  it.  He  is  for 
some  time  a  raving  maniac,  and  then  fidls  into  a  state  of  gay 
and  eompassionable  imbecility,  which  is  described  with  in- 


He  heard,  he  smiled,  and  when  the  Will  was  read, 
Kindly  dismiss'd  the  Kindred  of  the  dead ; 
"  The  dear  deceased  *'  he  call'd  her,  and  the  crowd 
Moved  off  with  curses  deep  and  threat'nings  loud. 

The  youth  retired,  and,  with  a  mind  at  ease, 
Founa  he  was  rich,  and  fancied  he  must  please : 
He  might  have  pleased,  and  to  his  comfort  found 
The  wife  he  wish'd,  if  he  had  sought  around ; 
For  there  were  lasses  of  his  own  degree, 
With  no  more  hatred  to  the  state  than  he ; 
But  he  had  courted  spleen  and  age  so  long, 
His  heart  refused  to  woo  the  fair  and  young ; 
So  long  attended  on  caprice  and  whim. 
He  thought  attention  now  was  due  to  him  ; 
And  as  his  flattery  pleased  the  wealthy  Dame, 
Heir  to  the  wealth,  he  might  the  flattery  claim : 
But  this  the  fair,  with  one  accord,  denied, 
Nor  waved  for  man's  caprice  the  sex's  pride. 
There  is  a  season  when  to  them  is  due 
Worship  and  awe,  and  they  will  claim  it  too  : 
"  Fathers,"    they  cry,  ^"  long  hold   us  in   their 

chain, 
"  Nay,  tyrant  brothers  claim  a  right  to  reign ; 
"  Uncles  and  guardians  we  in  turn  obey, 
"  And  husbands  rule  with  ever-during  sway ; 
"  Short  is  the  time  when  lovers  at  the  feet 
*'  Of  beauty  kneel,  and  own  the  slavery  sweet ; 
"  And  shall  we  this  our  triumph,  *this  the  aim 
"  And  boast  of  female  power,  forbear  to  claim  ? 
*'  No  I  we  demand  that  homage,  that  respect, 
"  Or  the  proud  rebel  punish  and  reject." 

Our  Hero,  still  too  indolent,  too  nice. 
To  pay  for  beautv  the  accustom'd  price, 
No  less  forbore  t'^  address  the  humbler  maid. 
Who  might  have  yielded  with  the  price  unpaid ; 
But  lived,  himself  to  humour  and  to  please, 
To  count  his  money,  and  e^joy  his  ease. 

It  pleased  a  neighbouring  'squire  to  recommend 
A  faithful  youth  as  servant  to  his  friend ; 
Nay,  more  than  servant,  whom    ho  praised   for 

parts 
Ductile  yet  strong,  and  for  the  best  of  hearts : 
One  who  might  ease  him  in  his  small  affairs. 
With  tenants,  tradesmen,  taxes,  and  repairs ; 
Answer  his  letters,  look  to  all  his  dues. 
And  entertain  him  with  discourse  and  news. 

The  'Squire  believed,  and  found  ^e   trustod 
youth 
A  very  pattern  for  his  care  and  truth  ; 
Not  for  his  virtues  to  be  praised  alone. 
But  for  a  modest  mien  and  humble  tone  ; 
Assenting  always,  but  as  if  he  meant 
Only  to  strength  of  reasons  to  assent : 
For  was  he  stubborn,  and  retain'd  his  doubt, 
Till  the  more  subtle  'Squire  had  forced  it  out ; 


imitable  beauty  in  the  dose  of  this  story.  The  ultimate  down- 
&11  of  this  lofty  mind,  with  its  agoninnff  gleams  of  transitory 
recollection,  form  a  picture,  than  which  we  do  not  know  if 
the  whole  range  of  our  poetry,  ridi  as  it  is  in  representations 
of  disordered  intellect,  nimishes  anything  more  touching,  or 
delineated  with  more  truth  and  delicacy  .--J  kffbxy.] 
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Nay,  etill  was  right,  but  he  perceived  that  strong 
And  powerful  minds  could  make  the  right  the 
wrong. 

When  the  'Squire's  thoughts  on  some  fair  damsel 
dwelt, 
The  faithful  Friend  his  apprehensions  felt ;  - 
It  would  rejoice  his  faithful  heart  to  find 
A  lady  suited  to  his  master's  mind ; 
But  who  deserved  that  master  ?  who  would  prove 
That  hers  was  pure,  uninterested  love  ? 
Although  a  servant,  he  would  scorn  to  take 
A  countess,  till  she  suffer'd  for  his  sake ; 
Some  tender  spirit,  humble,  faithfUl,  true. 
Such,  my  dear  master !  must  be  sought  for  you. 

Six  months  had  pass'd,  and  not  a  lady  seen. 
With  just  this  love,  *twixt  fifty  and  fifteen ; 
All  seem'd  his  doctrine  or  his  pride  to  shun, 
All  would  be  woo'd  before  they  would  be  won ; 
When  the  chance  naming  of  a  race  and  fair 
Our  'Squire  disposed  to  take  his  pleasure  there, 
The  Friend  profess'd,  **  although  he  first  began 
**  To  hint  the  thing,  it  seem'd  a  thoughtless  plan  ; 
'^  The  roads,  he  fear'd,  were  foul,  the  days  were 

short, 
'*  The  village  far,  and  yet  there  might  be  sport." 

'*  What !  you  of  roads  and  starless  nights  afraid  ? 
"  You  think  to  govern  !  you  to  be  obey'd  I" 
Smiling  he  spoke :  the  humble  Friend  declared 
His  soul's  obedience,  and  to  go  prepared. 

The  place  was  distant,  but  with  great  delight 
They  saw  a  race,  and  hail'd  the  glorious  sight : 
The  'Squire  exulted,  and  declared  the  ride 
Had  amply  paid,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
They  gazed,  they  feasted,  and,  in  happy  mood. 
Homeward  retum'd,  and  hastening  as  they  rode ; 
For  short  the  day,  and  sudden  was  the  change 
From  light  to  darkness,  and  the  way  was  strange : 
Our  hero  soon  grew  peevish,  then  (Ustress'd  ; 
He  dreaded  darkness,  and  he  sigh'd  for  rest : 
Going,  they  pass'd  a  village  ;  but,  alas ! 
Returning  saw  no  village  to  repass ; 
The  'Squire  remember'd  too  a  noble  hall. 
Large  as  a  church,  and  whiter  than  its  wall : 
This  he  had  noticed  as  they  rode  along, 
And  justly  reason'd  that  their  road  was  wrong. 
George,  fUll  of  awe,  was  modest  in  reply — 
"  The  fault  was  his,  't  was  folly  to  deny ; 
"  And  of  his  master's  safety  were  he  sure, 
'*  There  was  no  grievance  he  would  not  endure." 
This  made  his  peace  with  the  relenting  'Squire, 
Whose  thoughts  yet  dwelt  on  supper  and  a  fire ; 
When,  as  they  reach'd  a  long  and  pleasant  green, 
Dwellings  of  men,  and  next  a  man,  were  seen. 

"  My   friend,"    said    George,    "  to    travellers 
astray 
"  Point  out  an  inn,  and  guide  us  on  the  way." 

The  man  loek'd  up ;  *<  Surprising !  can  it  be 
"  My  master's  son  ?  as  I  'm  aUve,  't  is  he  I" 

"  How  I  Robin  ?"  George  replied, "  and  are  we  near 
**  My  father's  house  ?    how  strangely  things  ap- 
pear!— 


^*  Dear   sir,   though  wanderers,  we   at   last    sure 

right: 
"  Let  us  proceed,  and  glad  my  father's  sight : 
*^  We  shall  at  least  be  fairly  lodged  and  fed, 
**  I  can  ensure  a  supper  and  a  bed ; 
**  Let  us  this  night  as  one  of  pleasure  date, 
"  And  of  surprise :  it  is  an  act  of  Fate." 
'*  Go  on,"  the  'Squire  in  happy  temper  cried  ; 
"  I  like  such  blunder  I  I  approve  such  guide." 

They  ride,  they  halt,  the  Farmer  comes  in  haste. 
Then  tells  his  wife  how  much  their  house  is  graced ; 
They  bless  the  chance,  they  praise  the  lucky  son. 
That  caused  the  error — Nay  1  it  was  not  one, 
But  their  good  fortune :  cheerftd  grew  the  'Squire, 
Who  found  dependants,  fiattery,  wine,  and  fire ; 
He  heard  the  jack  turn  rOund  ;  the  busy  dame 
Produced  her  damask ;  and  with  supper  came 
The  Daughter,  dress'd  with  care,  and  fldl  of  maiden 
shame. 

Surprised,  our  hero  saw  the  air  and  dress. 
And  strove  his  admiration  to  express ; 
Nay  I  felt  it  too — ^for  Harriot  was  in  truth 
A  tall  fair  beauty  in  the  bloom  of  youth ; 
And  from  the  pleasure  and  surprise,  a  grace 
Adom'd  the  bloonung  damsel's  form  and  face ; 
Then,  too,  such  high  respect  and  duty  paid 
By  all — such  silent  reverence  in  the  maid ; 
Yent'ring  with  caution,  yet  with  haste,  a  glance. 
Loth  to  retire,  yet  trembling  to  advance, 
Appear'd  the  nymph,  and  in  her  gentle  guest 
Stirr'd  soft  emotions  till  the  hour  of  rest : 
Sweet  was  his  sleep,  and  in  the  mom  again 
He  felt  a  mixture  of  delight  and  pain : 
"  How  fair,  how  gentle,"  said  the  'Squire,  "  how 

meek, 
**  And  yet  how  sprightly,  when  disposed  to  speak ! 
'*  Nature  has  bless'd  her  form,  and  Heaven  her 

mind, 
"  But  in  her  favours  Fortune  is  unkind ;~ 
"  Poor  is  the  maid — ^nay,  poor  she  cannot  prove 
'*  Who  is  enrich'd  with  beauty,  worth,  and  love.** 

The  'Squire  arose,  with  no  precise  intent 
To  go  or  stay — uncertain  what  he  meant : 
He  moved  to  part — ^they  begg'd  him  first  to  dine ; 
And  who  could  then  escape  from  Love  and  Wine  ? 
As  came  the  night,  more  charming  grew  the  Fair, 
And  seem'd  to  watch  him  with  a  twofold  care : 
On  the  third  mom,  resolving  not  to  stay. 
Though  urged  by  Love^  he  bravely  rode  away. 

Arrived  at  home,  three  pensive  days  he  gave 
To  feelings  fond  and  meditations  grave ; 
Lovely  she  was,  and,  if  he  did  not  err, 
As  fond  of  him  as  his  fond  heart  of  her ; 
Still  he  delay'd,  unable  to  decide. 
Which  was  tiie  master-passion.  Love  or  Pride : 
He  sometimes  wonder'd  how  his  friend  could  msJce, 
And  then  exulted  in,  the  night's  mistake ; 
Had  she  but  fortune,  '*  Doubtless  then,"  he  cried, 
'*  Some  happier  man  had  won  the  wealthy  bride." 

While  thus  he  hxmg  in  balance,  now  inclined 
To  change  his  state,  and  then  to  change  his  mind. 
That  careless  George  dropp'd  idly  on  the  ground 
A  letter,  which  his  crafty  master  found ; 
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The  stupid  youth  confessed  his  fault,  and  pray'd 
The  generous  'Squire  to  spare  a  gentle  maid, 
Of  whom  her  tender  mother,  AiU  of  fears, 
Had  written  much  —  **  She   caught  her  oft   in 

tears, 
"  For  ever  thinking  on  a  youth  above 
**  Her  humble  fortune — still  she  own'd  not  love ; 
^*  Nor  can  define,  dear  girl  I  the  cherish'd  pain, 
"  But  would  rejoice  to  see  the  cause  again : 
*'  That  neighbouring  youth,  whom  she  endured 

before, 
"  She  now  rejects,  and  will  behold  no  more ; 
"  Raised  by  her  passion,  she  no  longer  stoops 
*'  To  her  own  equals,  but  she  pines  and  droops, 
^'  Like  to  a  lily,  on  whose  sweets  the  sun 
"  Has  withering  gazed — she  saw  and  was  undone : 
"  His  wealth  allured  her  not — ^nor  was  she  moved 
"  By  his  superior  state,  himself  she  loved ; 
**  So  mild,  so  good,  so  gracious,  so  genteel, — 
**  But  spare  your  sister,  and  her  love  conceal ; 
*^  We  must  the  fault  forgive,  since  she  the  pain 

must  feel." 

*'  Fault  1  *'  said  the  'Squire,  "  there 's  coarseness 

in  the  mind 
"  That  thus  conceives  of  feelings  so  refined ; 
**  Here  end  my  doubts,  nor  blame  yourself  my 

firiend, 
"  Fate  made  you  careless — ^here  my  doubts  have 

end." 

The  way  is  plain  before  us — ^there  is  now 
The  Lover's  visit  first,  and  then  the  vow. 
Mutual  and  fond,  the  marriage-rite,  the  Bride 
Brought  to  her  home  with  all  a  husband's  pride : 
The  'Squire  receives  the  prise  his  merits  won, 
And  the  glad  parents  leave  the  patron-son. 

But  in  short  time  he  saw,  with  much  surprise. 
First  gloom,  then  grief,  and  then  resentment  rise. 
From  proud,   commanding  frowns,    and    anger- 
darting  eyes : 
"  Is  there  in  Harriot's  humble  mind  this  fire, 
'*  This   fierce   impatience  ? "  ask'd   the   puuled 

'Squire; 
"  Has  marriage  changed  her  ?    or  the  mask  she 

wore 
"  Has  she  thrown  by,  and  is  herself  once  more  ?  " 

Hour  after  hour,  when  clouds  on  clouds  appear. 
Dark  and  more  dark,  we  know  the  tempest  near ; 
And  thus  the  frowning  brow,  the  restless  form. 
And  threat'ning  glance,  forerun  domestic  storm : 
So  read  the  Husband,  and,  with  troubled  mind, 
Reveal'd  his  fears — "  My  Love,  I  hope  you  fhid 
'*  AH  here  is  pleasant — but  I  must  confess 
'^  You  seem  offended,  or  in  some  distress  : 
"  Explain  the  grief  you  feel,  and   leave  me  to 
redress." 

*' Leave  it  to  you?"   replied  the   Nymph  — 
<*  indeed ! 
^  What !  to  the  cause  firom  whence  the  ills  proceed  ? 
**  Good  Heaven !  to  take  me  fit)m  a  place  where  I 
'*  Had  every  comfort  underneath  the  sky ; 
*'  And  then  immure  me  in  a  gloomy  place, 
"  With  the  grim  monsters  of  your  ugly  race, 




"  That,  ttom  their  canvas  staring,  make  me  dread 
**  Through  the  dark  chambers,  where  they  hang, 

to  tread  I 
"  No  friend  nor  neighbour  comes  to  give  that  joy 
'*  Which  all  things  here  must  banish  or  destroy. 
"  Where  is  the  promised  coach  ?  the  pleasant  ride  ? 
*^  Oh  I  what  a  fortune  has  a  Farmer's  bride  I 
**  Your  sordid  pride  has  placed  me  just  above 
''  Your  hired   domestics — and    what    pays   me  ? 

Love! 
"  A  selfish  fondness  I  endure  each  hour, 
**  And  share  unwitness'd  pomp,  unenvied  power. 
"  I  hear  your  folly,  smile  at  your  parade, 
**  And  see  your  favourite  dishes  duly  made ; 
'*  Then  am  I  richly  dress'd  for  you  v  admire, 
"  Such  is  my  duty  and  my  Lord's  desire  : 
"  Is  this  a  life  for  youth,  for  health,  for  joy  ? 
'^  Are  these  my  duties — this  my  base  employ  ? 
^^  No  I  to  my  finther's  house  will  I  repair, 
*'  And  make  your  idle  wealth  support  me  there. 
**  Was  it  your  wish  to  have  an  humble  bride, 
"  For  bondage  thankful  ?  Curse  upon  your  pride ! 
"  Was  it  a  slave  you  wanted  ?    You  shall  see, 
**  That,  if  not  happy,  I  at  least  am  free : 
"Well,  sir!    your  answer."  —  Silent  stood  the 

'Squire, 
As  looks  a  miser  at  his  house  on  fire  ; 
Where  all  he  deems  is  vanish'd  in  that  flame, 
Swept  frt)m  the  earth  his  substance  and  his  name  : 
So,  lost  to  every  promised  joy  of  life, 
Our  'Squire  stc<>d  gaping  at  his  angry  wife ; — 
His  fate,  his  ruin,  where  he  saw  it  vain 
To  hope  for  peace,  pray,  threaten,  or  complain ; 
And  thus,  betwixt  his  wonder  at  the  ill 
And  his  despair,  there  stood  he  gaping  still. 

"  Your  answer,  sir ! — Shall  I  depart  a  spot 
"  I  thus  detest?"—"  Oh,  miserable  lot  I" 
Exclaim'd  the  man.    "  Go,  serpent  I  nor  remain 
"  To  sharpen  woe  by  insult  and  disdain : 
"  A  nest  of  harpies  was  I  doom'd  to  meet ; 
"  What  plots,  what  combinations  of  deceit ! 
"  I  see  it  now-— all  plann'd,  design' d,  contrived ; 
"  Served  by  that  villain — by  this  fury  wived — 
"  What  fate  is  mine !    What  wisdom,  virtue,  truth, 
"  Can  stand,  if  demons  set  their  traps  for  youth  ? 
"  He  lose  his  way  ?  vile  dog  I  he  cannot  lose 
"  The  way  a  villain  through  his  life  pursues ; 
"  And  thou,  deceiver  I  thou  afraid  to  move, 
*'  And  hiding  close  the  serpent  in  the  dove ! 
"  I  saw — ^but,  i^ied  to  endure  disgrace, 
"  Unheeding  saw — the  fury  in  thy  face, 
"  And  caU'd  it  spirit.    Oh  1  I  might  have  found 
"  Fraud  and  imposture  all  the  kindred  round  I 
"  A  nest  of  vipers  "-^— 

"  Sir,  ru  not  admit 
"  These  wild  efiVisions  of  your  angry  wit : 
"  Have  you  that  value,  tlutt  we  all  should  use 
"  Such  mighty  arts  for  such  important  views  ? 
"  Are  you  such  prise — and  is  my  state  so  fair, 
"  That  they  should  sell  their  souls  to  g^t  me  there  ? 
"  Think  you  that  we  alone  our  thoughts  disguise  ? 
"  When,  in  pursuit  of  some  contended  prize, 
"  Mask  we  alone  the  heart,  and  soothe  whom  we 

despise? 
"  Speak  you  of  craft  and  subtle  schemes,  who  know 
"  That  sll  your  wealth  you  to  deception  owe ; 
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"  Who  play'd  for  ten  dull  years  a  scoundrel  part, 
*'  To  worm  yourself  into  a  Widow's  heart? 
'*  Now,  when  you  guarded,  with  superior  skill, 
**  That  lady's  closet,  and  preserved  her  Will, 
*'  Blind  in  your  craft,  you  saw  not  one  of  those 
**  Opposed  by  you  might  you  in  turn  oppose, 
'*  Or  watch  your  motions,  and  by  art  obtain 
"  Share  of  that  wealth  you  gave  your  peace  to 

gain. 
"  Did  conscience  never" 


<*  Cease,  tormentor, 
"  Or  reach  me  poison ; — ^let  me  rest  in  peace  !" 

"  Agreed — ^but   hear   me — ^let    the    truth    ap- 
pear."— 
"  Then    state    your  purpose — ^I  *11  be  calm  and 

hear." 
"  Know  then,  this  wealth,  sole  object  of  your  care, 
**  I  had  some  right,  without  your  hand,  to  share ; 
'*  My  mother's  claim  waa  just— but  soon  she  saw 
"  Your  power,  compell'd,  insulted,  to  withdraw : 
**  *T  was  then  my  father,  in  his  anger,  swore 
*'  You  should  divide  the  fortune,  or  restore. 
"  Long  we  debated — and  you  find  me  now 
**  Heroic  victim  to  a  father's  vow ; 
"  Like  Jephtha's  daughter,  but  in  different  state, 
"  And  boUi  decreed  to  mourn  our  early  fate  ; 
"  Hence  was  my  brother  servant  to  your  pride, 
<<  Vengeance  made  him  your  slave,  and  me  your 

bride. 
"  Now  all  is  known — a  dreadAil  price  I  pay 
"  For  our  revenge — ^but  still  we  have  our  day : 
*^  All  that  you  love  you  must  with  others  share, 
"  Or  all  you  dread  firom  their  resentment  dare : — 
'*  Yet  terms  I  offer — ^let  contention  cease ; 
"  Divide  the  spoil,  and  let  us  part  in  peace." 

Our  Hero  trembling  heard — ^he  sat — he  rose — 
Nor  could  his  motions  nor  his  mind  compose ; 
He  paced  the  room — and,  stalking  to  her  side. 
Gazed  on  the  face  of  his  undaunted  bride. 
And  nothing  there  but  scorn  and  calm  aversion 

spied. 
He  would  have  vengeance,  yet  he  fear'd  the  law ; 
Her  friends  would  threaten,  and  their  power  he 

saw; 
"  Then  let  her  go :"  but,  oh !  a  mighty  sum 
Would  that  demand,  since  he  had  let  her  come ; 
Nor  from  his  sorrows  could  he  find  redress, 
Save  that  which  led  him  to  a  like  distress ; 
And  all  his  ease  was  in  his  wife  to  see 
A  wretch  as  anxious  and  distress'd  as  he : 
Her  strongest  wish,  the  fortune  to  divide, 
And  part  in  peace,  his  avarice  denied ; 
And  thus  it  happened,  as  in  all  deceit. 
The  cheater  found  the  evil  of  the  cheat ; 
The  Husband  griev'd— nor  was  the  Wife  at  rest ; 
Him  she  could  vex,  and  he  could  her  molest ; 


»  [In  *  "Squire  Thomas'  we  hate  the  hittory  of  a  mean 
domineering  spirit,  who,  having  secured  the  succession  of  a 
rich  relation  by  assiduous  flattCTy,  looks  about  for  some  ob- 
sequious and  yielding  fair  one,  from  whom  he  may  exact 
homage  in  his  turn.  He  thinks  he  has  found  such  a  one  in 
a  lowly  damsel  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  marries  her  with- 
out  much  i»emeditaUon ;  when  he  discovers,  to  his  con- 
sternation, not  only  that  she  has  the  spirit  of  a  virago,  but 


She  could  his  passion  into  frenzy  raise, 
But,  when  the  fire  was  kindled,  fear'd  the  blase  ; 
As  much  they  studied,  so  in  time  they  found 
The  easiest  way  to  give  the  deepest  wound ; 
But  then,  like  fencers,  they  were  equal  still, — 
Both  lost  in  danger  what  they  gun'd  in  skill ; 
Each  heart  a  keener  kind  of  rancour  gain*d, 
And,  paining  more,  was  more  severely  pain*d ; 
And  thus  by  both  was  equal  vengeance  dealt. 
And  both  the  anguish  they  inflicted  felt.^ 
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JESSE  AND  COLIN. 


Then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  deviaes ;  and 
what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect,  they  will 
break  their  hearts  but  they  will  effect. 

Merry  tFires  offflmdtor. 

She  hath  spoken  that  she  should  not,  I  am  sore  of  that ; 
Heaven  knows  what  she  hath  known. — Madteth, 

Our  house  is  heU,  and  thou  a  merry  devil. 

MerchoMt  ^f  remkm. 

And  yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  of  too 
much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing  ;  it  is  no  mean 
happiness,  thorefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean. 

JlfercAoKt  qf  rcmor. 


A  Vicar  died  and  left  his  Daughter  poor — 
It  hurt  her  not,  she  was  not  rich  before : 
Her  humble  share  of  worldly  goods  she  sold, 
Paid  every  debt,  and  then  her  fortune  told  ; 
And  found,  with  youth  and  beauty,  hope  and 

health. 
Two  hundred  guineas  was  her  worldly  wealth ; 
It  then  remain'd  to  choose  her  path  in  life. 
And  first,  said  Jesse,  "  Shall  I  be  a  wife  ? — 
^^  Colin  is  mild  and  civil,  kind  and  just, 
*^  I  know  his  love,  his  temper  I  can  trust ; 
'*  But  small  his  farm,  it  asks  perpetual  care, 
*^  And  we  must  toil  as  well  as  trouble  share : 
'*  True,  he  was  taught  in  all  the  gentle  arts 
**  That  raise  the  soul  and  soften  human  hearts ; 
"  And  boasts  a  parent,  who  deserves  to  shine 
"  In  higher  class,  and  I  could  wish  her  mine ; 
'*  Nor  wants  he  will  his  station  to  improve, 
"  A  just  ambition  waked  by  faithful  love ; 
**  Still  is  he  poor — and  here  my  Father's  Friend 
"  Deigns  for  his  Daughter,  as  her  own,  to  send : 
*^  A  worthy  lady,  who  it  seems  has  known 
"  A  world  of  griefii  and  troubles  of  her  own : 


that  she  and  her  hmilj  have  decoyed  him  into  the  match,  to 
revenge  or  indemnify  themselves  for  his  having  ran  away 
with  tne  whole  inheritance  of  their  common  relative.  She 
hopes  to  bully  him  into  a  separate  maintenance;  but  bis 
avarice  reAises  to  buy  his  peace  at  such  a  price ;  and  they 
continue  to  live  together  on  a  very  sueoeiMAil  system  or 
mutual  tormentlng.^JxFruT.] 
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"  I  was  an  infmnt  when  she  came  a  guest 
"  Beneath  my  father's  humble  roof  to  rest ; 
"  Her  kindred  all  unfeeling,  vast  her  woes, 
"  Such  her  complaint,  and  there  she  found  repose ; 
"  Enrich'd  by  fortune,  now  she  nobly  lives, 
"  And  nobly,  from  the  bless'd  abundance,  gives ; 
"  The  grief,  the  want,  of  human  life,  she  knows, 
"  And  comfort  there  and  here  relief  bestows : 
"  But  are  they  not  dependants  ?— Foolish  pride  ! 
"  Am  I  not  honour'd  by  such  friend  and  guide? 
"  Have  I  a  home  "  (here  Jesse  dropped  a  tear), 
"  Or  friend  beside  ?"— A  faithful  friend  was  near. 

Now  Colin  came,  at  length  resolved  to  lay 
His  heart  before  her,  and  to  urge  her  stay  : 
True,  his  own  plough  the  gentle  CoUn  drove, 
An  humble  farmer  with  aspiring  love ; 
Who,  urged  by  passion,  never  dared  till  now, 
Thus  urged  by  fears,  his  trembling  hopes  avow : 
Her  father's  glebe  he  managed  ;  every  year 
The  gratefhl  Vicar  held  the  youth  more  dear ; 
He  saw  indeed  the  prize  in  Colin's  view, 
And  wish'd  his  Jesse  with  a  man  so  true : 
Timid  as  true,  he  urged  with  anxious  air 
His  tender  hope,  and  made  the  trembling  prayer; 
When  Jesse  saw,  nor  could  with  coldness  see, 
Such  fond  respect,  such  tried  sincerity  ; 
Grateful  for  favours  to  her  father  dealt, 
She  more  than  grateful  for  his  passion  felt ; 
Nor  could  she  firown  on  one  so  good  and  kind, 
Yet  fear'd  to  smile,  and  was  unfix'd  in  mind ; 
But  prudence  placed  the  Female  Friend  in  view— 
What  might  not  one  so  rich  and  grateful  do  ? 
So  lately,  too,  the  good  old  Vicar  died, 
His  faithAil  daughter  must  not  cast  aside 
The  signs  of  filial  grief,  and  be  a  ready  bride. 
Thus,  led  by  prudence,  to  the  Lady's  seat 
The  Village-Beauty  purposed  to  retreat ; 
But,  as  in  hard-fought  fields  the  victor  knows 
What  to  the  vanquished  he  in  honour  owes, 
So,  in  this  conquest  over  powerful  love. 
Prudence  resolved  a  generous  foe  to  prove ; 
And  Jesse  felt  a  mingled  fear  and  pain 
In  her  dismission  of  a  faithful  swain, 
Gave  her  kind  thanks,  and  when  she  saw  his  woe, 
Kindly  betray'd  that  she  was  loth  to  go ; 
"  iSut  would  she  promise,  if  abroad  she  met 
**  A  frowning  world,  she  would  remember  yet 
"  Where  dwelt  a  friend  ?" — "  That  could  she  not 

forget." 
And  thus  they  parted ;  but  each  faithftd  heart 
Felt  the  compulsion,  and  refused  to  part. 

Now,  by  the  morning  mail  the  timid  Maid 
Was  to  that  kind  and  wealthy  Dame  convey'd ; 
Whose  invitation,  when  her  father  died, 
Jesse  as  comfort  to  her  heart  applied ; 
She  knew  the  days  her  generous  Friend  had  seen — 
As  wife  and  widow,  evil  days  had  been ; 
She  married  early,  and  for  half  her  life 
Was  an  insulted  and  forsaken  wife  ; 
Widow'd  and  poor,  her  angry  fother  gave, 
Mix'd  with  reproach,  the  pittance  of  a  slave ; 
Forgetful  brothers  pass'd  her,  but  she  knew 
Her  humbler  friends,   and  to  their  home  with- 
drew: 
The  good  old  Vicar  to  her  sire  applied 
For  help,  and  help'd  her  when  her  sire  denied. 


When  in  few  years  Death  stalk'd  through  bower 

and  haU, 
Sires,  sons,  and  sons  of  sons,  were  buried  all, 
She  then  abounded,  and  had  wealth  to  spare 
For  softening  grief  she  once  was  doom'd  to  share ; 
Thus  trained  in  misery's  school,  and  taught  to  feel, 
She  would  rejoice  an  orphan's  woes  to  heal : — 
So  Jesse  thought,  who  look'd  within  her  breast, 
And  thence  conceived  how  bounteous  minds  are 

bless'd. 

From  her  vast  mansion  look*d  the  Lady  down 
On  humbler  buildings  of  a  busy  town ; 
Thence  came  her  friends  of  either  sex,  and  all 
With  whom  she  lived  on  terms  reciprocal : 
They  pass'd  the  hours  with  their  accustom'd  ease, 
As  guests  inclined,  but  not  oompell'd,  to  please  ; 
But  there  were  others  in  the  mansion  found, 
For  office  chosen,  and  by  duties  bound ; 
Three  female  rivals,  each  of  power  possess'd,    • 
Th'  attendant  Maid,  poor  Friend,  and  kindred 
Guest. 

To  these  came  Jesse,  as  a  seaman  thrown 
By  the  rude  storm  upon  a  coast  unknown : 
The  view  was  flattering,  civil  seem'd  the  race. 
But  all  unknown  the  dangers  of  the  place. 

Few  hours  had  pass'd,  when,  from  attendants 
freed, 
The  Lady  utter'd,  **  This  is  kind  indeed  ; 
**  Believe  me,  love  I  that  I  for  one  like  you 
"  Have  daily  pray'd,  a  friend  discreet  and  true ; 
"  Oh  I  wonder  not  that  I  on  you  depend, 
"  You  are  mine  own  hereditary  friend : 
'*  Hearken,  my  Jesse,  never  can  I  trust 
''  Beings  ungrateful,  selfish,  and  ui^'ust ; 
"  But  you  are  present,  and  my  load  of  care 
"  Your  love  will  serve  to  lighten  and  to  share : 
"  Come  near  me,  Jesse — ^let  not  those  below 
"  Of  my  reliance  on  your  friendship  know  ; 
"  Look  as  they  look,  be  in  their  freedoms  free — 
"  But  all  they  say  do  you  convey  to  me." 

Here  Jesse's  thoughts  to  Colin's  cottage  flew. 
And  with  such  speed  she  scarce  their  absence 
knew. 

'*  Jane  loves  her  mistress,  and  should  she  depart, 
"  I  lose  her  service,  and  she  breaks  her  heart; 
**  My  ways  and  wishes,  looks  and  thoughts,  she 

knows, 
*'  And  duteous  care  by  close  attention  shows : 
**  But  is  she  faithful  ?  in  temptation  strong, 
**  Will  she  not  wrong  me  ?  ah  I  I  fear  the  wrong ; 
"  Your  father  loved  me ;  now,  in  time  of  need, 
*'  Watch  for  my  good,  and  to  his  place  succeed. 

"  Blood  does  n't  bind — that  Girl,  who  every  day 
"  Eats  of  my  bread,  would  wish  my  life  away  ; 
"  I  am  her  dear  relation^  and  she  thinks 
'*  To  make  her  fortune,  an  ambitious  minx  I 
**  She  only  courts  me  for  the  prospect's  sake, 
*^  Because  she  knows  I  have  a  Will  to  make : 
"  Yes,  love  !  my  Will  delay*  d,  I  know  not  how — 
**  But  you  are  here,  and  I  will  make  it  now. 

2u 
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"  That  idle  creature,  keep  her  in  your  view, 
**  See  what  she  does,  what  she  desires  to  do ; 
**  On  her  young  mind  may  artful  villains  prey, 
'<  And  to  my  plate  and  jewels  find  a  way  : 
'*  A  pleasant  humour  has  the  girl ;  her  smile, 
"  And  cheerful  manner,  tedious  hours  heguile  : 
"  But  well  observe  her,  ever  near  her  be, 
**  Close  in  your  thoughts,  in  your  professions  free. 

"  Again,  my  Jesse,  hear  what  I  advise, 
"  And  watch  a  woman  ever  in  disguise  ; 
"  Istopt  that  widow,  serious,  subtle,  sly — 
"  But  what  of  this  ? — I  must  have  company : 
"  She  markets  for  me,  and  although  she  makes 
**  Profit,  no  doubt,  of  all  she  undertakes, 
<*  Yet  she  is  one  I  can  to  all  produce, 
**  And  all  her  talents  are  in  daily  use : 
"  Deprived  of  her,  I  may  another  find 
"  As  sly  and  selfish,  with  a  weaker  mind : 
'*  But  never  trust  her,  she  is  full  of  art, 
<'  And  worms  herself  into  the  closest  heart ; 
**  Seem  then,  I  pray  you,  careless  in  her  sight, 
"  Nor  let  her  know,  my  love,  how  we  unite. 

"  Do,  my  good  Jesse,  cast  a  view  around, 
*'  And  let  no  wrong  within  my  house  be  found ; 

"  That  Girl  associates  with I  Imow  not  who 

"  Are  her  companions,  nor  what  ill  they  do ; 
"  'T  is  then  the  Widow  plans,  't  is  then  she  tries 
**  Her  various  arts  and  schemes  for  fresh  supplies : 
"  'T  is  then,  if  ever,  Jane  her  duty  quits, 
"  And,  whom  I  know  not,  favours  and  admits  : 
**  Oh  I  watch  their  movements  all ;   for  me  't  is 

hard, 
'*  Indeed  is  vain,  but  you  may  keep  a  guard ; 
"  And  I,  when  none  your  watchful  glance  deceive, 
<*  May  make  my  Will,  and  think  what  I  shaU  leave." 

Jesse,  with  fear,  disgust,  alarm,  surprise, 
Heard  of  these  duties  for  her  ears  and  eyes ; 
Heard  by  what  service  she  must  gain  her  bread, 
And  went  with  scorn  and  sorrow  to  her  bed. 

Jane  was  a  servant  fitted  for  her  place. 
Experienced,  cunning,  fraudfiil,  selfish,  base ; 
8kiU*d  in  those  mean  humiliating  arts 
That  make  their  way  to  proud  and  selfish  hearts : 
By  instinct  taught,  she  felt  an  awe,  a  fear, 
For  Jesse's  upi^ht,  simple  character ; 
Whom  with  gross  fiattery  she  a  while  assail'd, 
And  then  beheld  with  hatred  when  it  fail'd ; 
Tet,  trying  still  upon  her  mind  for  hold, 
She  all  the  secrets  of  the  mansion  told  ; 
And,  to  invite  an  equal  trust,  she  drew 
Of  every  mind  a  bold  and  rapid  view ; 
But  on  the  widow*d  Friend  with  deep  disdain. 
And    rancorous    envy,    dwelt    the    treacherous 

Jane: 
In  vain  such  arts ; — ^without  deceit  or  pride, 
With  a  just  taste  and  feeling  for  her  guide. 
From  all  contagion  Jesse  kept  apart. 
Free  in  her  manners,  guarded  in  her  heart 

Jesse  one  mom  was  thoughtful,  and  her  sigh 
The  Widow  heard  as  she  was  passing  by ; 
And— "Weill*'  she  said,  *'is  that  some  distant 

swain, 
"  Or  aught  with  us,  that  gives  your  bosom  pain  ? 


"  Ck>me,  we  are  fellow-sufferers,  slaves  in  thrall, 

"  And  tasks  and  griefs  are  common  to  us  all ; 

"  Think  not  my  frankness  strange :  they  kive  to 

paint 
"  Their  state  with  fireedom,  who  endure  restraint ; 
"  And  there  is  something  in  that  speaking  eye 
"  And  sober  mien  that  prove  I  may  rely : 
**  You  came  a  stranger ;  to  my  wo]^is  attend, 
"  Accept  my  offer,  and  you  &id  a  fHend ; 
**  It  is  a  labyrinth  in  which  you  stray, 
"  Come,  hold  my  clue,  and  I  will  lead  the  way. 

"  Good  Heav'nl  that  one  so  jealous,  envious, 
base, 
'*  Should  be  the  mistress  of  so  sweet  a  place ; 
"  She,  who  so  long  herself  was  low  and  poor, 
"  Now  broods  suspicious  on  her  useless  store ; 
"  She  loves  to  see  us  abject,  loves  to  deal 
*'  Her  insult  round,  and  then  pretends  to  feel : 
"  Prepare  to  cast  all  dignity  aside, 
"  For  Imow,  your  talents  will  be  quickly  tried ; 
"  Nor  think,  from  favours  past,  a  fHend  to  gain, — 
"  'T  is  but  by  duties  we  our  posts  maintain : 
"  I  read  her  novels,  goasip  through  the  town, 
"  And  daily  go,  for  idle  stories,  down ; 
**  I  cheapen  idl  she  buys,  and  bear  the  curse 
"  Of  honest  tradesmen  for  my  niggard  purse ; 
'*  And,  when  for  her  this  meanness  I  display, 
"  She  cries,  *  I  heed  not  what  I  throw  away ; ' 
"  Of  secret  bargains  I  endure  theihame, 
"  And  stake  my  credit  for  our  fish  and  game ; 
"  Oft  has  she  smiled  to  hear  *  her  generous  soul 
"  *  Would  gladly  give,  but  stoops  to  my  control :' 
"  Nay !  I  have  heard  her,  when  she  clianced  to 

come 
"  Where  I  contended  for  a  petty  sum, 
*'  Affirm  't  was  painfhl  to  behold  such  care, 
"  *  But  Issop*s  nature  is  to  pinch  and  spare : ' 
"  Thus  all  the  meanness  of  the  house  is  mine, 
"  And  my  reward — ^to  seom  her,  and  to  dine. 

"  See  next  that  giddy  thing,  with  neither  pride 
"  To  keep  her  safe,  nor  principle  to  guide : 
"  Poor,  idle,  simple  flirt  1  as  sure  as  fate 
*'  Her  maiden-fame  will  have  an  early  date : 
"  Of  her  beware ;  for  all  who  live  below 
"  Have  faults  they  wish  not  all  the  world  to  know ; 
*'  And  she  \b  fond  of  listening,  full  of  doubt, 
"  And  stoops  to  guilt  to  find  an  error  out. 

"  And  now  once  more 'observe  the  artfhl  Maid, 
"  A  lying,  prying,  jilting,  thievish  jade ; 
"  I  think,  my  love,  yon  would  not  condescend 
"  To  call  a  low,  illiterate  girl  your  fHend : 
"  But  in  our  troubles  we  are  apt,  you  know, 
"  To  lean  on  all  who  some  compassion  show ; 
"  And  she  has  flexile  features,  acting  eyes, 
*<  And  seems  with  every  look  to  sympathise ; 
"  No  mirror  can  a  mortal's  grief  express 
"  With  more  precision,  or  can  feel  it  less ; 
'*  That  proud,  mean  spirit,  she  by  fawning  oonrta 
"  By  vulgar  flattery,  and  by  vile  reports ; 
"  And  by  that  proof  she  every  instant  gives 
«  To  one  so  mean,  that  yet  a  meaner  lives. 

"  Come,  I  have  drawn  the  curtain,  and  yon  tee 
"  Tour  fellow-actors,  all  our  company ; 
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^'  Should  yoa  incline  to  throw  reserve  aside, 
"  And  in  my  judgment  and  my  love  confide, 
**  I  oould  some  prospects  open  to  your  view, 
«  That  ask  attention— and,  till  then,  adieu.'* 

**  Farewell  I "  said  Jesse,  hastening  to  her  room, 
Where  all  she  saw  within,  without,  was  gloom : 
Confused,  perplex'd,  she  pass'd  a  dreary  hour, 
Before  her  reason  could  exert  its  power ; 
To  her  all  seem*d  mysterious,  all  allied 
To  avarice,  meanness,  folly,  craft,  and  pride ; 
Wearied  with  thought,  she  hreathed  the  garden's 

air. 
Then  came  the  laughing  Lass,  and  join'd  her  there. 

**  My  sweetest  friend  has  dwelt  with  us  a  week, 
<<  And  does  she  love  us  ?  he  sincere  and  speak ; 
'*  My  Aunt  you  cannot — Lord !  how  I  should  liate 
"  To  he  like  her,  all  misery  and  state ; 
**  Proud,  and  yet  envious,  she  disgusted  sees 
*'  All  who  are  happy,  and  who  look  at  ease. 
"  Let  friendship  bind  us,  I  will  quickly  show 
'*  Some  fnvourites  near  us  you'll  be  bless'd  to  know ; 
**  My  aunt  forbids  it — hut,  can  she  expect, 
"  To  soothe  her  spleen,  we  shall  ourselves  neglect  ? 
"  Jane  and  the  Widow  were  to  watch  and  stay 
"  My  free-bom  feet ;  I  watch'd  as  well  as  they : 
**  Lo  I  what  is  this  ? — ^this  simple  key  explores 
**  The  dark  recess  that  holdk  the  Spinster's  stores : 
"  And,  led  by  her  ill  star,  I  chanced  to  see 
*'  Where  Issop  keeps  her  stock  of  ratafie ; 
*^  Used  in  the  hours  of  anger  and  alarm, 
"  It  makes  her  civil,  and  it  keeps  her  warm : 
**  Thus  bless'd  with  secrets  both  would  choose  to 

hide, 
**  Their  fears  now  grant  me  what  their   scorn 

denied. 

*'  My  freedom  thus  by  their  assent  secured, 
"  Bad  as  it  is,  the  place  may  be  endured ; 
'*  And  bad  it  is,  but  her  estates,  you  know, 
"  And  her  beloved  hoards,  she  must  bestow ; 
'*  So  we  can  slily  our  amusements  take, 
*^  And  friends  of  demons,  if  they  help  us,  make." 

"  Strange  creatures  these,"  thought  Jesse,  half 
inclined 
To  smile  at  one  malicious  and  yet  kind ; 
Frank  and  yet  cunning,  with  a  heart  to  love 
And  malice  prompt — the  serpent  and  the  dove ; 
Here  could  she  dwell  ?  or  could  she  yet  depart  ? 
Could  she  be  artful  ?  could  she  bear  with  art  ? — 
This  splendid  mansion  gave  the  cottage  grace. 
She  thought  a  dungeon  was  a  happier  place ; 
And  Colin  pleading,  when  he  picked  best. 
Wrought  not  such  sadden  oh^ge  in  Jesse's  breast. 

The  wondering  maiden,  who  had  only  read 
Of  such  vile  bein^  saw  them  now  with  dread ; 
Safe  in  themselves — ^for  nature  has  design'd 
The  creature's  poison  harmless  to  the  kind ; 
But  all  beside  who  in  the  haunts  are  found 
Must  dread  the  poison,  and  must  feel  the  wound. 

Days  fall  of  care,  slow  weary  weeks  pass'd  on. 
Eager  to  go,  still  Jesse  was  not  gone  ; 
Her  time  in  trifling,  or  in  tears,  she  spent. 
She  never  gave,  she  never  felt,  content : 


The  Lady  wonder'd  that  her  humble  guest 

Strove  not  to  please,  would  neither  lie  nor  jest ; 

She  sought  no  news,  no  scandal  would  convey, 

But  walk'd  for  health,  and  was  at  church  to  pray  : 

All  this  displeased,  and  soon  the  Widow  cried, 

"  Let  me  be  frank — ^I  am  not  satisfied ; 

"  You  know  my  wishes,  I  your  judgment  trust ; 

**  You  can  be  useful,  Jesse,  and  you  must ; 

"  Let  me  be  plainer,  child — I  want  an  ear, 

*'  When  I  am  deaf,  instead  of  mine  to  hear ; 

*'  When  mine  is  sleeping,  let  your  eye  awake ; 

"  When  I  observe  not,  observation  take : 

'*  Alas  I  I  rest  not  on  my  pillow  laid, 

"  Then  threat'ning  whispers  make  my  soul  afraid ; 

"  The  tread  of  strangers  to  my  ear  ascends, 

^*  Fed  at  my  cost,  the  minions  of  my  friends ; 

"  While  you,  without  a  care,  a  wish  to  please, 

^*  Eat  the  vile  bread  of  idleness  and  ease." 

Th'  indignant  Girl,  astonish'd,  answer'd— "  Nay  ! 
"  This  instant,  madam,  let  me  haste  away : 
**  Thus    speaks    my    father's,    thus    an  orphan's 

friend? 
"  This  instant,  lady,  let  your  bounty  end." 

The  Lady  frown'd   indignant — "  Whatl"   she 
cried, 
**  A  vicar's  daughter  with  a  princess'  pride 
"  And  pauper's  lot  I  but  pitying  I  forgive ; 
**  How,  simple  Jesse,  do  you  think  to  Uve  ? 
*'  Have  I  not  power  to  help  you,  foolish  maid  ? 
*'  To  my  concerns  be  your  attention  paid ; 
''  With  cheerful  mind  th'  allotted  duties  take, 
"  And  recollect  I  have  a  Will  to  make." 

Jesse,  who  felt  as  liberal  natures  feel. 
When  thus  the  baser  their  designs  reveal, 
Replied — ^*  Those  duties  were  to  her  unfit, 
*'  Nor  would  her  spirit  to  her  tasks  submit." 

In  silent  scorn  the  Lady  sat  awhile. 
And  then  replied  with  stem  contemptuous  smile — 


"  Think  you,  fair  madam,  that  you  came  to 
share 
"  Fortunes  like  mine  without  a  thought  or  care  ? 
"  A  guest,  indeed  I  ftt)m  every  trouble  fi«e, 
"  Dress'd  by  my  help,  with  not  a  care  for  me ; 
"  When  I  a  visit  to  your  father  made, 
*'  I  for  the  poor  assistance  largely  paid ; 
"  To  his  domestics  I  their  tasks  asdgn'd, 
*  *■  I  fix'd  the  portion  for  his  hungry  tdnd ; 
**  And  had  your  father  (simple  man !)  obey'd 
"  My  good  advice,  and  watch'd  as  well  as  pray'd, 
^*  He  might  have  left  you  something  with  his 

prayers, 
"  And  lent  some  colour  for  these  lofty  airs. — 

"  In  tears,   my  love !    Oh,  then  my  softened 
heart 
"  Cannot  resist — ^we  never  more  will  part ; 
"  I  need  your  friendship — ^I  will  be  your  friend, 
**  And,  thus  determined,  to  my  Will  attend." 

Jesse  went  forth,  but  with  determined  soul 
To  fly  such  love,  to  break  from  such  control : 
"  I  hear  enough,"  the  trembling  damsel  cried ; 
"  Flight  be  my  care,  and  Providence  my  guide : 
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*'  Ere  yet  a  prisoner,  I  escape  will  make ; 
''  WiU,  thus  displayed,  th*  insidious  arte  forsake, 
"  And,  as   the  rattle   sounds,  will  fly  the  fatal 
snake." 

Jesse  her  thanks  upon  the  morrow  paid, 
Prepared  to  go,  determined  though  afraid. 

''  UngrateftU  creature  I"  said  the  Lady,  *'  this 
**  Ck>uld  I  imagine  ? — are  you  frantic,  miss  ? 
"  What  I  leave  your  friend,  your  prospects — is  it 

true?" 
This  Jesse  answer'd  hy  a  mUd  <'  Adieu !" 

The  Dame  replied,  **  Then  houseless  may  you 

rove, 
**  The  starving  victim  to  a  guilty  love ; 
"  Branded  with  shame,  in  sickness  doom'd  to  nurse 
"  An  ill-form*d  cub,  your  scandal  and  your  curse  ; 
^*  Spum'd  by  its  scoundrel  father,  and  ill  fed 
"  By  surly  rustics  with  the  parish-bread  I — 
"  Relent  you  not? — speak — ^yet  I  can  forgive ; 
"  Still  Hve  with  me."—"  With  you,"  said  Jesse, 

"Hve? 
**  No  I  I  would  first  endure  what  you  describe, 
"  Rather  than  breathe  with  your  detested  tribe ; 
"  Who  long  have  feign*d,  till  now  their  very  hearts 
"  Are  firmly  fix'd  in  their  accursed  parts ; 
"  Who  all  profess  esteem,  and  feel  disdain, 
"  And  all,  with  justice,  of  deceit  complain ; 
"  Whom  I  could  pity,  but  that,  while  I  stay, 
"  My  terror  drives  all  kinder  thoughts  away ; 
"  Grateful  for  this,  that,  when  I  think  of  you, 
**  I  little  fear  what  poverty  can  do." 

The  angry  matron  her  attendant  Jane 
Summoned  in  haste  to  soothe  the  fierce  disdain :  — 

"  A  vile  detested  wretch !"  the  Lady  cried, 
"  Tet  shall  she  be  by  many  an  effort  tried, 
**  And,  clogg'd  with  debt  and  fear,  against  her  will 

abide ; 
"  And,  once  secured,  she  never  shall  depart 
"  Till  I  have  proved  the  firmness  of  her  heart : 
"  Then  when  she  dares  not,  would  not,   cannot 

go, 
"  I  'U  make  her  feel  what 't  is  to  use  me  so." 

The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  stra/di 
But  felt  not  then  the  beauties  it  displayed ; 
There  many  a  pleasant  object  met  his  view, 
A  rising  wood  of  oaks  behind  it  grew ; 
A  stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  village-green 
And  public  road  were  from  the  garden  seen ; 
Save  where  the  pine  and  larch  the  boundary  made, 
And  on  the  rose-beds  threw  a  softening  shade. 

The  Mother  sat  beside  the  garden-door, 
Dressed  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor ; 
The  broad-laced  cap  was  known  in  ancient  days, 
When  madam's  dress  oompell'd  the  village  pndse ; 
And  still  she  look'd  as  in  the  times  of  old. 
Ere  his  last  &rm  the  erring  husband  sold ; 
While  yet  the  mansion  stood  in  decent  state. 
And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  gate. 

"  Alas,  my  son !"  the  Mother  cried,  "  and  why 
"  That  silent  grief  and  oft-repeated  sigh  ? 


"  True  we  are  poor,  but  thou  hast  never  felt 
"  Pangs  to  thy  father  for  his  error  dealt ; 
"  Pangs  from  strong  hopes  of  visionary  gate, 
"  For  ever  raised,  and  ever  found  in  vain. 
"He  rose  unhappy  firom  his  fruitless  schemes, 
"  As  guilty  wretches  from  their  blissftil  dreunt ; 
"  But  thou  wert  then,  my  son,  a  playful  child, 
"  Wondering  at  grief,  gay,  innocent,  and  wild ; 
"  Listening  at  times  to  thy  poor  mother's  siglia 
"  With  curious  looks  and  innocent  surprise ; 
"  Thy  father  dying,  thou,  my  virtuous  boy, 
"  My  comfort  always,  .waked  my  soul  to  joy ; 
"  With  the  poor  remnant  of  our  fortune  left, 
"  Thou  hast  our  station  of  its  gloom  bereft : 
"  Thy  lively  temper,  and  thy  cheerfhl  air, 
"  Have  cast  a  smile  on  sadness  and  despair  ; 
"  Thy  active  hand  has  dealt  to  this  poor  sp«o« 
"  The  bliss  of  plenty  and  the  charm  of  grace ; 
"  And  all  around  us  wonder  when  they  find 
"  Such  taste  and  strength,  such  skill  and  power 

combined ; 
"  There  is  no  mother,  CoHn,  no  not  one, 
"  But  envies  me  so  kind,  so  good  a  son ; 
"  By  thee  supported  on  this  failing  side, 
"  Weakness  itself  avrakes  a  parent's  pride : 
"  I  bless  the  stroke  that  was  my  grief  before, 
"  And  feel  such  joy  that 't  is  disease  no  more ; 
"  Shielded  by  thee,  my  want  beoomes  my  wealth, 
"  And,  soothed  by  C<^^  sickness  smiles  at  health ; 
"  The  old  men  love  thee,  they  repeat  thy  praise, 
"  And  say,  like  thee  were  youth  in  earlier  days ; 
"  While  every  village-maiden  cries,  '  How  gay, 
"  *  How  smart,   how   brave,   how  good   is   Colin 

Grey  I' 

"  Tet  art  thou  sad ;  aha !  my  son,  I  know 
"  Thy  heart  is  wounded,  and  the  cure  is  slow  ; 
"  Fain  would  I  think  that  Jesse  still  may  come 
"  To  share  the  comforts  of  our  rustic  home : 
"  She  surely  loved  thee ;  I  have  seen  the  maid, 
"  When  thou  hast  kindly  brought  the  Yioar  aid — 
"  When  thou  hast  eased  his  bosom  of  its  pain, 
"  Oh  I  I  have  seen  her — she  will  come  again." 

The  Matron  ceased ;  and  Colin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  but  striving  for  a  gratefVil  smile ; 
He  then  replied — "  Ah !  sure,  had  Jesse  •tay'd, 
"  And  shared  the  comforts  of  our  sylvan  shade, 
"  The  tenderest  duty  and  the  fondest  love 
"  Would  not  have  fidl'd  that  generous  heart  to 

move; 
"  A  gratefU  pity  would  have  ruled  her  breast, 
"  And  my  distresses  would  have  made  me  bleaa'd. 

"  But  she  is  gone,  and  ever  has  in  view 
"  Grandeur  and  taste, — and  what  will  then  ensue  ? 
"  Surprise  and  then  delight  in  scenes  so  fSair  and 

new; 
"  For  many  a  day,  perhaps  for  many  a  week, 
"  Home  will  have  charms,  and  to  her  bosom  speak ; 
"  But  thoughtless  ease,  and  affluence,  and  pride, 
"  Seen  day  by  day,  will  draw  the  heart  aside : 
"  And  she  at  length,  though  gentle  and  sincere, 
"  Will  think  no  more  of  our  eigoyments  here.'* 

Sighing  he  spake — ^but  hark !  he  hears  th'  ap> 
proach 
Of  rattling  wheels !  and,  lo  I  the  evening  coach ; 
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Once  more  the  moyement  of  the  hones*  feet 
Makes  the  fond  heart  with  strong  emotion  beat : 
Faint  were  his  hopes,  but  ever  had  the  sight 
Drawn  him  to  gaxe  beside  his  gate  at  night ; 
And  when  with  rapid  wheels  it  hurried  by, 
He  grieved  his  parent  with  a  hopeless  sigh ; 
And  could  the  blessing  have  been  bought — what 

sum 
Had  he  not  offer'd  to  have  Jesse  come ! 


She  came — he  saw  her  bending  from  the  door, 
Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more  ; 
Lost  in  YdB  joy — the  mother  lent  her  aid 
T*  assist  and  to  detain  the  willing  Maid ; 
Who  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  to  make. 
Sure  of  a  welcome  for  the  Vicar's  sake : 
But  the  good  parent  was  so  pleased,  so  kind. 
So  pressing  Colin,  she  so  much  inclined, 
That  night  advanced ;  and  then,  so  long  detain*d, 
No  wishes  to  depart  she  felt,  or  fieign'd ; 
Yet  long  in  doubt  she  stood,  and  then  perforce 
remained. 


Here  was  a  lover  fond,  a  ftiend  sincere ; 
Here  was  content  and  joy,  for  she  was  here : 
In  the  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  around. 
The  Maid,  now  free,  peculiar  beauties  found ; 
Blended  with  village-tones,  the  evening  gale 
Gave    the  sweet  night-bird's   warblings  to 

vale: 

The  Touth,  emboMen'd,  yet  abash'd,  now  told 
His  fondest  wish,  nor  found  the  maiden  cold ; 
The  Mother  smiling  whisper'd,  "  Let  him  go 
*'  And   seek   the   licence !"      Jesse    answer'd, 

"No:" 
But  Colin  went. — ^I  know  not  if  they  live 
With  all  the  comforts  wealth  and  plenty  give ; 
But  with  pure  joy  to  envious  souls  denied, 
To  suppliant  meanness  and  suspicious  pride ; 
And  village-maids  of  happy  couples  say, 
"  They  live  like  Jesse  Bourn  and  Colin  Grey."  * 


the 


1  {**  Jane  la  the  orphan  of  a  poor  oleigyman,  who  go«k 
upon  her  Tather's  deatn,  to  Uve  with  a  rich  old  ladv  who  had 
been  hb  friend  ;  and  Golin  b  a  young  fanner,  wnose  father 
had  apeeulated  awav  a  handsome  property,  and  who,  though 
living  in  a  good  degree  by  hit  own  labour,  y^  wished  the 
damsel  (who  half  wbbed  it  also)  to  remain  and  share  hb 
humble  lot.  The  rich  lady  proves  to  be  suspicious,  over- 
bearing, and  selfish ;  and  sets  Jesse  upon  the  ignoble  duty  of 
acting  the  spy  and  informer  over  the  other  dependants  of  her 
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I  am  a  villain ;  yet  I  lie,  I  am  not : 
Fool !  of  thyself  speak  well :— Fool  t  do  not  flatter. 
My  consoienoe  hath  a  thousand  ssvcnd  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 

Richard  III, 

My  consdenoe  b  but  a  kind  of  hard  conscience.... The 
fiend  gives  the  more  friendly  counsel.^  JfercAaal  0/  Feuice, 

Thou  hast  it  now— and  I  Amr 

Thou  play'dst  most  fouUy  for  it,— Macbeth, 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 
Pluck  frx>m  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raae  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivloiu  antidote 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?  lfac6etA. 

Soft!  I  did  but  dream. 
Ob !  ooward  oonadence,  how  dost  thou  aflUct  me  1 

Richard  III. 


A  SERIOUS  Toyman  in  the  city  dwelt, 

Who  much  concern  for  his  religion  felt ; 

Beading,  he  changed  his  tenets,  read  again, 

Aind  various  questions  could  with  skill  maintain ; 

Papist  and  Quaker  if  we  set  aside, 

He  had  the  road  of  every  traveller  tried ; 

There  walked  a  while,  and  on  a  sudden  tum*d 

Into  some  hy-way  he  had  just  discerned : 

He  had  a  nephew,  Fulham : — Fulham  went 

His  Uncle's  way,  with  every  turn  content ; 

He  saw  his  pious  kinsman's  watchful  care. 

And  thought  such  anxious  pains  liis  own  might 

spare, 
And  he  the  truth  ohtain*d,  without  the  toil,  might 

share. 
In  fact,  young  Fulham,  though  he  little  read, 
Perceived  his  uncle  was  hy  fancy  led  ; 
And  smiled  to  see  the  constant  care  he  took. 
Collating  creed  with  creed,  and  book  with  book. 

At  length  the  senior  fix'd ;  I  pass  the  sect 
He  call'd  a  Church,  't  was  precious  and  elect ; 
Yet  the  seed  fell  not  in  the  richest  soil, 
For  few  disciples  paid  the  preacher's  toil ; 
All  in  an  attic-room  were  wont  to  meet. 
These  few  disciples,  at  their  pastor's  feet ; 
With  these  went  Fulham,  who,  discreet  and  grave, 
FoUow'd  the  light  his  worthy  uncle  gave ; 
Till  a  warm  Preacher  found  a  way  t'  impart 
Awakening  feelings  to  his  torpid  heart : 


household ;  on  the  delineation  of  whose  characters  Mr.  Cbibbe 
has  lavbhed  a  prodigious  power  of  observation  and  comet 
description.  But  thb  not  suiting  her  pure  and  ingenuous 
mind,  ^e  suddenly  leaves  the  splendid  mansion,  and  returns 
to  her  native  village,  where  Colin  and  hb  mother  soon  per- 
suade her  to  form  one  of  their  happy  frmaily.  There  b  a  great 
deal  of  goodbeartedneas  in  this  ule,  and  a  kind  of  moral 
beuity,  which  has  Lent  mote  than  usual  elegance  to  the  simple 
pictures  it  preaents."— JKrrwtY.] 
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Some  weighty  truths,  and  of  unpleasant  kind, 
Sank,  though  resisted,  in  liis  struggling  mind : 
He  wish'd  to  fly  them,  but,  compell'd  to  stay. 
Truth  to  the  waking  Conscience  found  her  way ; 
For  though  the  Youth  was  caird  a  prudent  lad, 
And  prudent  was,  yet  serious  faults  he  had — 
Who  now  reflected — *'  Much  am  I  surprised ; 
**  I  find  these  notions  cannot  be  despised : 
"  No  I  there  is  something  I  perceive  at  last, 
"  Although  my  uncle  cannot  hold  it  fast ; 
^'  Though  I  the  strictness  of  these  men  reject, 
"  Yet  I  determine  to  be  circumspect : 
"  This  man  alarms  me,  and  I  must  begin 
"  To  look  more  closely  to  the  things  within : 
'*  These  sons  of  zeal  have  I  derided  long, 
"  But  now  begin  to  think  the  laugher 's  wrong : 
*'  Nay,  my  good  uncle,  by  all  teachers  moved, 
"  Will  be  preferred  to  him  who  none  approved ; — 
<^  Better    to    love    amiss   than  notliing  to  have 
loved." 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  when  Ck>nscience  first 

began 
To  hold  close  converse  with  th'  awaken'd  man : 
He  ft-om  that  time  reserved  and  cautious  grew, 
And  for  his  duties  felt  obedience  due ; 
Pious  he  was  not,  but  he  fear'd  the  pain 
Of  sins  committed,  nor  would  sin  again : 
Whene'er  he   stray'd,   he  found   his  Conscience 

rose. 
Like  one  determined  what  was  ill  t'  oppose, 
What  wrong  t'  accuse,  what  secret  to  disclose ; 
To  drag  forth  every  latent  act  to  light. 
And  fix  them  fully  in  the  actor's  sight : 
This  gave  him  trouble,  but  he  still  confessed 
The  labour  useful,  for  it  brought  him  rest. 

The  Uncle  died,  and  when  the  Nephew  read 
The  will,  and  saw  the  substance  of  the  dead — 
Five  hundred  guineas,  with  a  stock  in  trade — 
He  much  rc^joiced,  and  thought  his  fortune  made ; 
Yet  felt  aspiring  pleasure  at  the  sight, 
And  for  increase,  increasing  appetite : 
Desire  of  profit  idle  habits  check'd 
(For  Fulham's  virtue  was  to  be  correct)  ; 
He  and  his  Conscience  had  their  compact  made — 
"  Urge  me  with  truth,  and  you  will  soon  persuade ; 
But  not,"  he  cried,  "  for  mere  ideal  things 
"  Give  me  to  feel  those  terror-breeding  stings." 

<<  Let  not  such  thoughts,"  she  said,  "  your  mind 
confound ; 
"  Trifles  may  wake  me,  but  they  never  wound  ; 
'^  In  them  indeed  there  is  a  wrong  and  right, 
"  But  you  will  find  me  pliant  and  polite ; 
"  Not  like  a  Conscience  of  the  dotard  kind, 
^*  Awake  to  dreams,  to  dire  ofiences  blind : 
**  Let  all  within  be  pure,  in  all  beside 
**  Be  your  own  master,  governor,  and  guide ; 


1  ["Guy  VM  orieinally  a  bookseller,  and  inhabited  the 
house  which  forms  Uie  angle  between  Cornhill  and  Lombard 
Street  Being  a  single  man,  and  very  penurious,  he  soon 
began  to  accumulate  monejr.  He  was  seventy-six  years  of 
age  when  he  formed  the  design  of  building  the  Iiosj^tal  near 
St.  Thomas's  which  bears  his  name.  The  charge  or  erecting 
this  vast  pile  amounted  to  18,793/.,  besides  2 1 9,4  99/.  which  he 
left  to  endow  it ;  and  he  Just  lived  to  see  it  roofed  in.  He 
died  in  1784,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  after  having  dedicated 


*'  Alive  to  danger,  in  temptation  strong, 

"  And  I  shall  sleep  our  whole  existence  long." 

"  Sweet  be  thy  sleep,"  said  Fulham ;  "  strong 
must  be 
**  The  tempting  ill  that  gains  access  to  me : 
^*  Never  will  I  to  evil  deed  consent; 
"  Or,  if  surprised,  oh  I  how  will  I  repent  I 
"  Should  gain  be  doubtful,  soon  would  I  restore 
**  The  dangerous  good,  or  give  it  to  the  poor ; 
*^  Repose  for  them  my  growing  wealth  shall  buy, 
'*  Or  build— who  knows?— an  hospital  like  Giiy.> 
*^  Yet  why  such  means  to  soothe  the  smart  within, 
'*  While  firmly  purposed  to  renounce  the  sin  ?  " 

Thus  our  young    Trader  and  his  Conscience 
dwelt 
In  mutual  love,  and  great  the  joy  they  felt; 
But  yet  in  small  concerns,  in  trivial  things, 
*^  She  was,"  he  said,  *^  too  ready  with  the  stings ;" 
And  he  too  apt,  in  search  of  growing  gains, 
To  tose  the  ieax  of  penalties  and  pains : 
Yet  these  were  trifling  bickerings,  petty  jars, 
Domestic  strifes,  preliminary  wars ; 
He  ventured  little,  little  she  expressed 
Of  indignation,  and  they  both  had  rest. 

Thus  vras  he  fix*d  to  walk  the  worthy  way. 
When  profit  urged  him  to  a  bold  essay : — 
A  time  was  that  when  all  at  pleasure  gamed 
In  lottery  chances,  yet  a  law  unblamed : ' 
This  Fulham  tried ;  who  would  to  him  advance 
A  pound  or  crown,  he  gave  in  turn  a  chance 
For  weighty  prize — and  should  they  nothing  share. 
They  had  their  crown  or  pound  in  Fulham's  ware ; 
Thus  the  old  stores  within  the  shop  were  sold 
For  that  which  none  refUses,  new  or  old. 

Was  this  uigust  ?  yet  Conscience  could  not  rest. 
But  made  a  mighty  struggle  in  the  breast, 
And  gave  th'  aspiring  man  an  early  proof 
That  should  they  war  he  would  have  work  enough : 
"  Suppose,"  said  she,  "  your  vended  numbers  rise 
"  The  same  with  those  which  gain  each  real  prise, 
"  (Such  your  proposal,)  can  you  ruin  shun  ?  " — 
"  A  hundred  thousand^"  he  replied,  ^*  to  one." 
"  Still  it  may  happen." — ^**  I  the  sum  must  pay." 
"  You  know  you  cannot." — "  I  can  run  away." 
"  That  is  dishonest." — "  Nay,  but  you  must  wink 
'*  At  a  chance  hit :  it  cannot  be,  I  think. 
"  Upon  my  conduct  as  a  whole  decide, 
"  Such  trifling  errors  let  my  virtues  hide. 
"  Fail  I  at  meeting  ?  am  I  sleepy  there  ? 
"  My  purse  refuse  I  with  the  priest  to  share  ? 
"  Do  I  deny  the  poor  a  helping  hand? 
*^  Or  stop  the  wicked  women  in  the  Strand  ? 
"  Or  drinl^  at  club  beyond  a  certain  pitch  ? 
"  Which  are  your  charges  ?     Conscience,  tell  me 
which?" 

to  charitable  ptirpaees  more  than  any  other  private  pcnoa 
upon  record  in  this  kingdom."— Nichols.] 

*  [The  first  lottery  was  sanctioned  in  1569.  Aeoordin^  to 
Stow  it  was  begun  to  be  drawn,  at  the  west  door  of  9l  PkuVa 
cathedral,  on  the  1 1th  of  Janus^,  and  continued  incwantly 
drawing,  day  and  night,  till  the  6th  of  May.  Lotteries  wen 
abolished  by  the  legteUtnre  in  1896. J 
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"  *T  is  well,"  said  she,  "  but— »*    "  Nay,  I  pray, 
have  done : 
''  Trost  me,  I  will  not  into  danger  run.*' 

The  lottery  drawn,  not  one  demand  was  made ; 
Folham  gain'd  profit  and  increase  of  trade. 
"  See  now,"  said  he — for  Conscience  yet  arose — 
'^  How  foolish  'tis  such  measures  to  oppose : 
**  Haye  I  not  blameless  thus  my  state  advanced  ?  " 
**  Still,"  mutter'd  Conscience,  **  still  it  might  have 

chanced." 
"  Might !  "  said  our  hero ;  "  who  is  so  exact 
"  As  to  inquire  what  might  have  been  a  fact  ?  " 

Now  Fulham's  shop  contained  a  curious  view 
Of  costly  trifles  elegant  and  new : 
The  papers  told  where  kind  mammas  might  buy 
The  gayest  toys  to  charm  an  infant's  eye ; 
Where  generous  beaux  might  gentle  damsels  please. 
And  travellers  call  who  cross  the  land  or  seas, 
And  find  the  curious  art,  the  neat  device. 
Of  precious  value  and  of  trifling  price. 

Here  Conscience  rested,  she  was  pleased  to  find 
No  less  an  active  than  an  honest  mind ; 
But  when  he  named  his  price,  and  when  he  swore 
His  Conscience  check'd  him   that  he  ask'd  no 

more, 
When  half  he  sought  had  been  a  large  increase 
On  fair  demand,  she  could  not  rest  in  peace  : 
(Beside  th'  affront  to  call  th'  adviser  in. 
Who  would  prevent,  to  justify  the  dn :) 
She  therefore  told  him  that  *^  he  vainly  tried 
**  To  soothe  her  anger,  conscious  that  he  lied ; 
"  If  thus  he  grasp'd  at  such  usurious  gains, 
"  He  must  deserve,  and  should  expect  her  pains."^ 

The  charge  was  strong ;  he  would  in  part  con- 
fess 

Off'ence  there  was — But,  who  ofiended  less  ? 

<<  What !  is  a  mere  assertion  call'd  a  lie  ? 

^  And  if  it  be,  are  men  compell'd  to  buy  ? 

'*  'T  was  strange  that  Conscience  on  such  points 
should  dwell, 

"  While  he  was  acting  (he  would  call  it)  well ; 

^*  He  bought  as  others  buy,  he  sold  as  others  sell ; 

"  There  was  no  fraud,  and  he  demanded  cause 

"  Why  he  was  troubled  when  he  kept  the  laws  ?  " 

"My  laws!"  said  Conscience.    "What,"  said 
he,  **  are  thine  ? 
"  Oral  or  written,  human  or  divine  ? 
"  Show  me  the  chapter,  let  me  see  the  text ; 
"  By  laws  uncertain  subjects  are  perplex'd : 
"  Let  me  my  finger  on  the  statute  lay, 
«  And  I  shall  feel  it  duty  to  obey." 

"  Reflect,"  said  Conscience,  "  'twas  your  own 
desire 
"  That  I  should  warn  you — does  the  compact  tire  ? 
"  Repent  you  this  ?  then  bid  me  not  advise, 
"  And  rather  hear  your  passions  as  they  rise : 


*  ["  Still  there  whispers  the  small  voice  vithin. 
Heard  tliniugh  Gain's  silence,  and  o'er  Glory's  din : 
Whatever  cieed  be  taught,  or  land  be  trod — 
Man's  conscience  is  the  ofade  of  God."— Bybon.] 


'*  So  you  may  counsel  and  remonstrance  shun  ; 

**  But  then  remember  it  is  war  begun ; 

"  And  you  may  judge  from  some   attacks,  my 

firiend, 
"  What  serious  conflicts  will  on  war  attend." 

**  Nay,   but,"  at  length  the   thoughtftd   man 

replied, 
*^  I  say  not  that ;  I  wish  you  for  my  guide ; 
"  Wish  for  your  checks  and  your  reproof^ — but 

then 
"  Be  like  a  Conscience  of  my  fellow-men ; 
"  Worthy  I  mean,  and  men  of  good  report, 
"  And  not  the  wretches  who  with  Conscience  sport : 
**  There 's  Bice,  my  friend,  who  passes  off  his  grease 
"  Of  pigs  for  bears',  in  pots  a  crown  apiece ; 
"  His   Conscience    never  checks    him   when    he 

swears 
^'  The  fat  he  sells  is  honest  fat  of  bears ; 
**  And  so  it  is,  for  he  contrives  to  give 
"  A  drachm  to  each — 't  is  thus  that   tradesmen 

Uve; 
"  Now  why  should  you  and  I  be  over-nice  ?  * 
**■  What  man  is  held  in  more  repute  than  Bice  ?" 

Here  ended  the  dispute;  but  yet  'twas  plain 
The  parties  both  expected  strife  again : 
Their  friendship  cool'd,  he  look'd  about  and  saw 
Numbers  who  seem'd  unshackled  by  his  awe ; 
While  like  a  schoolboy  he  was  threaten'd  still. 
Now  for  the  deed,  now  only  for  the  will : 
Here  Conscience  answer'd,  "  To  thy  neighbour's 

guide 
"  Thy  neighbour  leave,  and  in  thine  own  confide." 

Such  were  each  day  the  charges  and  replies. 
When  a  new  object  caught  the  trader's  eyes ; 
A  Vestry-patriot,  could  he  gain  the  name. 
Would  famous  make  him,  and  would  pay  the  fame. 
He  knew  full  well  the  sums  bequeath'd  in  charge 
For  schools,  for  almsmen,  for  the  poor,  were  large ; 
Report  had  told,  and  he  could  feel  it  true. 
That  most  unfairly  dealt  the  trusted  few ; 
No  partners  would  they  in  their  office  take. 
Nor  clear  accounts  at  annual  meetings  make. 
Aloud  our  hero  in  the  vestry  spoke 
Of  hidden  deeds,  and  vow'd  to  draw  the  cloak ; 
It  was  the  poor  man's  cause,  and  he  for  one 
Was  quite  determined  to  see  justice  done  : 
His  foes  affected  laughter,  then  disdain. 
They  too  were  loud  and  threat'ning,  but  in  vain ; 
The  pauper's  fHend,  their  foe,  arose  and  spoke 

a^n: 
Fiercely  he  cried,  "  Your  garbled  statements  show 
"  That  you  determine  we  shall  nothing  know ; 
"  But  we  shall  bring  your  hidden  crimes  to  light, 
"  Give  you  to  shame,  and  to  the  poor  their  right." 

Virtue  like  this  might  some  approval  ask — 
But  Conscience  sternly  said,  "  You  wear  a  mask  I" 
"  At  least,"  said  Fulham,  "  if  I  have  a  view 
"  To  serve  myself,  I  serve  the  public  too." 


I**  Why  should  not  Conscience  have  vacation. 
As  well  as  other  courts  o'  th'  nation  ? 
Have  equal  power  to  a^oum, 
Appoint  appearance,  and  return  ?" — Dotlkb.] 
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Fulham,  though  check'd,  retain'd  his  ibrmer  seal, 
And  this  the  cautious  rogues  hegan  to  feel : 
'*  Thus  will  he  ever  bark,*'  in  peevish  tone 
An  elder  cried — **  the  cur  must  have  a  bone." 
They  then  began  to  hint,  and  to  begin 
Was  all  they  needed — it  was  felt  within : 
In  terms  less  veil'd  an  offer  then  was  made ; 
Though  distant  still,  it  fail'd  not  to  persuade : 
More  plainly  then  was  every  point  proposed, 
Approved,  accepted,  and  the  bargain  closed. 
The  exulting  paupers  hail'd  their  Friend's  success, 
And  bade  adieu  to  murmurs  and  distress. 

Alas  I  their  Friend  had  now  superior  light. 
And,  viewed  by  that,  he  found  that  all  was  right ; 
**  There  were  no  errors,  the  disbursements  small ; 
**  This  was  the  truth,  and  truth  was  due  to  all." 

And  rested  Conscience  ?     No !   she  would  not 
rest, 
Yet  was  content  with  making  a  protest : 
Some  acts  she  now  with  less  resistance  bore, 
Nor  took  alarm  so  quickly  as  before : 
Like  those  in  towns  besieged,  who  every  ball 
At  first  with  terror  view,  and  dread  them  all ; 
But,  grown  familiar  with  the  scenes,  they  fear 
The  danger  less,  as  it  approaches  near ; 
So  Conscience,  more  familiar  with  the  view 
Of  growing  evils,  less  attentive  grew : 
Yet  he,  who  felt  some  pain  and  dreaded  more, 
Gave  a  peace-offering  to  the  angry  poor. 

Thus  had  he  quiet — but  the  time  was  brief; 
From  his  new  triumph  sprang  a  cause  of  grief : 
In  office  join'd,  and  acting  with  the  rest, 
He  must  admit  the  sacramental  test. 
Now,  as  a  sectary,  he  had  all  his  life, 
As  he  supposed,  been  with  the  Church  at  strife ; — 
No  rules  of  hers,  no  laws  had  he  perused, 
Nor  knew  the  tenets  he  by  rote  abused  ; 
Yet  Conscience  here  arose  more  fierce  and  strong 
Than  when  she  told  of  robbery  and  wrong. 
*^  Change  his  religion  I  No  1  he  must  be  sure 
*'  That  was  a  blow  no  Conscience  could  endure." 


Though  friend  to  Virtue,  yet  she  oft  abides 
In  early  notions,  fix'd  by  erring  guides ; 
And  is  more  startled  by  a  call  iiram  those. 
Than  when  the  foulest  crimes  her  rest  oppose : 
By  error  taught,  by  prejudice  misled, 
She  yields  her  rights,  and  Fancy  rules  instead ; 
When  Conscience  all  her  stings  and  terror  deals. 
Not  as  Truth  dictates,  but  as  Fancy  feels : 
And  thus  within  our  hero's  troubled  breast, 
Crime  was  less  torture  than  the  odious  test. 
New  forms,  new  measures,  he  must  now  embrace, 
With  sad  conviction  that  they  warr'd  with  grace ; 
To  his  new  church  no  former  friend  would  come, 
They  scarce  preferr'd  her  to  the  church  of  Rome : 


*  [*•  Nam  quia 
Peeeandi  finem  pnmit  dbi  ?    Quando  recepit 
^j«ctum  lemel  attriti  du  fronte  raborem  ?    &c. 

JUVINAL. 

«*  Never  yet 
Gould  tinner  to  his  sin  a  perioa  set : 


But  thinking  much,  and  weighing  guilt  and  gain. 
Conscience  and  he  commuted  for  her  pain  ; 
Then  promised  Fulham  to  retain  his  ereed. 
And  their  peculiar  paupers  still  to  feed  ; 
Their  attic-room  (in  secret)  to  attend. 
And  not  forget  he  was  the  preacher's  friend : 
Thus  he  proposed,  and  Conscience,  troubled,  tried. 
And  wanting  peace,  reluctantly  complied. 

Now,  care  subdued,  and  apprehensions  gone. 
In  peace  our  hero  went  aspiring  on ; 
But  short  the  period — soon  a  quarrel  rose, 
Fierce  in  the  birth,  and  fatal  in  the  close ; 
With  times  of  truce  between,  which  rather  proved 
That  both  were  weary,  than  that  either  loved. 

Fulham  e'en  now  disliked  the  heavy  thrall. 
And  for  her  death  would  in  his  anguish  call. 
As  Rome's  mistaken  friend  exclaim'd.  Let  Car- 
thage fall  1 
So  felt  our  hero,  so  his  wish  express'd, 
Against  this  powerful  sprite — -delenda  est: 
Rome  in  her  conquest  saw  not  danger  near. 
Freed  from  her  rival  and  without  a  fear  ; 
So,  Conscience  conquer'd,  men  perceive  how  firee. 
But  not  how  fatal,  such  a  state  must  be. 
Fatal,  not  free,  our  hero's ;  foe  or  friend. 
Conscience  on  him  was  destined  to  attend : 
She  dosed  indeed,  grew  dull,  nor  seem'd  to  spy 
Crime  following  crime,  and  each  of  deeper  dye  ; 
But  all  were  noticed,  and  the  reckoning  time 
With  her  account  came  on — crime  following  erine.' 

This,  onoe  a  foe,  now  Brother  in  the  Trasi, 
Whom  Fulham  late  described  as  fitir  and  jns^ 
Was  the  sole  Guardian  of  a  wealthy  maid. 
Placed  in  his  power,  and  of  his  frown  afraid : 
Not  quite  an  idiot,  for  her  busy  brain 
Sought,  by  poor  cunning,  trifling  points  to  gain  | 
Success  in  childish  projects  her  delight, 
She  took  no  heed  of  each  important  right. 

The  friendly  parties  met — the  Guardian  cried, 
"  I  am  too  old ;  my  sons  have  each  a  bride : 
**  Martha,  my  ward,  would  make  an  easy  wife ; 
"  On  easy  terms  I*  11  make  her  yours  for  life  ; 
'*  And  then  the  creature  is  so  weak  and  mild, 
"  She  may  be  soothed  and  threaten'd  as  a  child." 
"  Yet  not  obey,"  said  Fulham,  **  for  your  fools, 
*^  Female  and  male,  are  obstinate  as  mulee." 

Some  points  adjusted,  these  new  friends  agreed. 
Proposed  the  day,  and  hurried  on  the  deed. 

"  'T  is  a  vile  act,"  said  Conscience.—"  It  will 
prove," 
Replied  the  bolder  man,  "  an  act  of  love : 
**  Her  wicked  guardian  might  the  girl  have  sold 
"  To  endless  misery  for  a  tyrant's  gold ; 


When  did  the  flush  of  modest  blood  inflame 
The  cheelc,  once  harden'd  to  the  sense  of  a 
Or  when  the  offender,  since  the  birth  of  time. 
Retire,  contented  with  a  single  crime  ?  " 

UirroRB.] 
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"  Now  may  her  life  be  happy — for  I  mean 
"  To  keep  my  temper  even  and  serene." 
**  I  cannot  thus  compound/'  the  spirit  cried, 
*'^  Nor  have  my  laws  thus  broken  and  defied : 
<*  This  is  a  fraud,  a  bargain  for  a  wife  ; 
"  Expect  my  vengeance,  or  amend  your  life." 

The  Wife  was  pretty,  trifling,  childish,  weak ; 
She  could  not  think,  but  would  not  cease  to  speak : 
This  he  forbade — she  took  the  caution  ill. 
And  boldly  rose  against  his  sovereign  will ; 
With  idiot-cunning  she  would  watch  the  hour. 
When  friends  were  present,  to  dispute  his  power : 
With  tyrant-craft,  he  then  was  still  and  calm, 
But  raised  in  private  terror  and  alarm : 
By  many  trials,  she  perceived  how  far 
To  vex  and  tease,  without  an  open  war ; 
And  he  discovered  that  so  weak  a  mind 
No  art  could  lead,  and  no  compulsion  bind ; 
The  rudest  force  would  fail  such  mind  to  tame,' 
And  she  was  callous  to  rebuke  and  shame ; 
Proud  of  her  wealth,  the  power  of  law  she  knew. 
And  would  assist  him  in  the  spending  too : 
His  threatening  words  with  insult  she  defied, 
To  all  his  reasoning  with  a  stare  replied  ; 
And  when  he  begg'd  her  to  attend,  would  say, 
"  Attend  I  will — ^but  let  me  have  my  way." 

Nor  rest  had  Conscience :    "  While  yon  merit 
pain 
^*  From  me,"  she  cried,  "  you  seek  redress  in  vain." 
His  thoughts  were  grievous :  "  All  that  I  possess 
^*  From  this  vile  bargain  adds  to  my  distress ; 
"  To  pass  a  life  with  one  who  will  not  mend, 
*'  Who  cannot  love,  nor  save,  nor  wisely  spend, 
'*  Is  a  vile  prospect,  and  I  see  no  end : 
"  For  if  we  part,  I  must  of  course  restore 
'*  Much  of  her  money,  and  must  wed  no  more. 

'^  Is  there  no  way  ?" — Here  Conscience  rose  in 
power, — 
"  Oh  I  fly  the  danger  of  this  fifttal  hour ; 
"  I  am  thy  Conscience,  faithful,  fond,  and  true : 
*'  Ah,  fly  this  thought,  or  evil  must  ensue ; 
**  Fall  on  thy  knees,  and  pray  with  all  thy  soul^ 
**  Thy  purpose  banish,  thy  design  control : 
^  Let  every  hope  of  such  advantage  cease, 
**  Or  never  more  expect  a  moment's  peace." 

Th'  afinghten'd  man  a  due  attention  paid. 
Felt  the  rebuke,  and  the  command  obeyed. 

Again  the  wife  rebelled,  again  express*d 
A  love  for  pleasure — a  contempt  of  rest ; 
''*■  She  whom  she  pleased  would  visit,  would  receive 
"  Those  who  pleased  her,  nor  deign  to  ask  for 
leave." 

"  One  way  there  is,"  said  he ;  "I  might  contrive 
"  Into  a  trap  this  foolish  thing  to  drive : 
**  Who  pleased  her,  said  she  ?— I'll   be   certain 

who." 
^*  Take  heed,"  said  Conscience,  **  what  thou  mean'st 

to  do: 
"  Ensnare  thy  wife  ?" — "  Why,  yes,"  he  must  con- 
fess, 
**  It  might  be  wrong,  but  there  was  no  redress ; 

'■  


"  Beside,  to  think,"  said  he,  "  is  not  to  sin." 
"  Biistaken  man ! "  replied  the  power  within. 

No  guest  unnoticed  to  the  lady  came. 
He  judged  th*  event  with  mingled  joy  and  shame ; 
Oft  he  withdrew,  and  seem'd  to  leave  her  free, 
But  still  as  watchful  as  a  lynx  was  he ; 
Meanwhile  the  wife  was  thoughtless,  cool,  and  gay, 
And,  without  virtue,  had  no  wish  to  stray. 

Though  thus  opposed,  his  plans  were  not  re- 

sign'd; 
"  Kevenge,"  said  he,  "  will  prompt  that  daring 

mind; 
"  Refiised  supplies,  insulted  and  distressed, 
"  Enraged  with  me,  and  near  a  favourite  guest — 
"  Then  will  her  vengeance  prompt  the  daring  deed, 
*<  And  I  shall  watch,  detect  her,  and  be  fireed.e* 

There  was  a  youth — ^bnt  let  me  hide  the  name, 
With  all  the  progress  of  this  deed  of  shame ; 
He  had  his  views — on  him  the  husband  cast 
His  net,  and  saw  him  in  his  trammels  fiut. 

<^  Pause  but  a  moment — ^think  what  yon  intend,e' 
Said  the  roused  Sleeper :  **  I  am  yet  a  friend. 
"  Must  all  our  days  in  enmity  be  spent  ?ee 
"  No  I "  and  he  paused—"  I  surely  shaU  repent  f' 
Then  hurried  on— the  evil  plan  was  laid, 
The  wiffe  was  guilty,  and  her  friend  betrayed. 
And  Fulham  ^dn'd  his  wish,  and  for  his  will  was 
paid. 

Had  crimes  less  weighty  on  the  spirit  pressed, 
This  troubled  Conscience  might  have  sunk  to  rest ; 
And,  like  a  foolish  guard,  been  bribed  to  peace, 
By  a  false  promise,  that  ofi^ence  should  cease ; 
Past  faults  had  seemed  familiar  to  the  view. 
Confused  if  many,  and  obscure  though  true ; 
And  Conscience,  troubled  with  the  dull  account. 
Had   dropped   her  tale,   and  slumbered  o*er  the 

amount : 
But,  struck  by  daring  guilt,  alert  she  rose, 
Disturbed,  alarmed,  and  could  no  more  repose  ; 
AU  hopes  of  friendship  and  of  peace  were  past, 
And  every  view  with  gloom  was  overcast. 
Hence  from  that  day,  that  day  of  shame  and  sin, 
Arose  the  restless  enmity  within : 
On  no  resource  could  Fulham  now  rely, 
Doomed  all  expedients,  and  in  vain,  to  try ; 
For  Conscience,  roused,  sat  boldly  on  her  throne, 
Watched  every  thought,  attaok'd  the  foe  alone. 
And  with  envenomed  sting  drew  forth  the  inward 

groan: 
Expedients  fidl'd  that  brought  relief  before. 
In  vain  his  alms  gave  comfort  to  the  poor. 
Give  what  he  would,  to  him  the  comfort  came  no 

more : 
Not  prayer  avail'd,  and  when  (his  crimes  confess  d) 
He  felt  some  ease,  she  said, "  Are  they  redress'd  ? 
"  You  still  retain  the  profit,  and  be  sure, 
"  Long  as  it  lasts,  this  anguish  shall  endure.ee 

Fulham  still  tried  to  soothe  her,  cheat,  mislead. 
But  Conscience  laid  her  finger  on  the  deed. 
And  read  the  crime  with  power,  and  all  that  must 
succeed : 
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He  tried  t*  expel  her,  but  was  sore  to  find 
Her  strength  increased  by  all  that  he  designed ; 
Nor  ever  was  his  groan  more  loud  and  deep 
Than  when  refreshed  she  rose  from  momentary 
sleep. 

Now  desperate  grown,  weak,  harass*d,  and  afraid, 
From  new  aOies  he  sought  for  doubtfUl  aid ; 
To  thought  itself  he  strove  to  bid  adieu, 
And  from  devotions  to  diversions  flew ; 
He  took  a  poor  domestic  for  a  slave 
(Though  avarice  grieved  to  see  the  price  he  gave)  ; 
Upon  his  board,  once  frugal,  press*d  a  load 
Of  viands  rich,  the  appetite  to  goad ; 
The  long-protiacted  meal,  the  sparkling  cup, 
Fought  with  his  gloom,  and  kept  his  courage  up : 
Soon  as  the  morning  came,  there  met  his  eyes 
Accounts  of  wealth,  that  he  might  reading  rise ; 
To  profit  then  he  gave  some  active  hours. 
Till  food  and  wine   i^ain  should  renovate   his 

powers: 
Tet,  spite  of  ail  defence,  of  every  aid, 
The  watchful  Foe  her  close  attention  paid ; 
In  every  thoughtAil  moment  on  she  press'd, 
And  gave  at  once  her  dagger  to  his  breast ; 
He  waked  at  midnight,  and  the  fears  of  sin, 
As  waters  through  a  bursten  dam,  broke  in ; 
Nay,  in  the  banquet,  with  his  friends  around. 
When  all  their  cares  and  half  their  crimes  were 

drown'd. 
Would  some  chance  act  awake  the  slumbering  fear, 
And  care  and  crime  in  all  their  strength  appear : 
The  news  is  read,  a  guilty  victim  swings, 
And  troubled  looks  proclaim  the  bosom^stings : 
Some  pair  are  wed ;  this  brings  the  wife  in  view ; 
And  some  divorced  ;  this  shows  the  parting  too : 
Nor  can  he  hear  of  evil  word  or  deed. 
But  they  to  thought,  and  thought  to  sufferings  lead. 


Such  was  his  life — no  other  changes  came, 
The  hurrying  day,  the  conscious  night  the  same ; 
The  night  of  horror — ^when  he  starting  oried 
To  the  poor  startled  sinner  at  his  side, 
<*  Is  it  in  law  ?  am  I  condemn'd  to  die  ? 

"  Let  me  escape  I ^I  *li  give— oh  I  let  me  fly — 

**  How  I  but  a  dream ! — ^no  judges  I  dungeon  I  chain! 
**  Or  these  grim  men  I — ^I  will  not  sleep  again. — 
"  Wilt  thou,  dread  being  I  thus  thy  promise  keep  ? 
"  Day  is  thy  time — and  wilt  thou  murder  sleep  ? 
"  Sorrow  and  want  repose,  and  wilt  thou  come, 
"  Nor  give  one  hour  of  pure  untroubled  gloom  ? 

"  Oh  t    Conscience !    Conscience  I    maa*s  most 
faithAil  friend, 
"  Him  canst  thou  comfort,  ease,  relieve,  defend  ; 
"  But  if  he  will  thy  friendly  checks  forego, 
**  Thou  art,  oh !  woe  for  me,  his  deadliest  foe !''  * 


*  C"  Conadenza  I'aalcnn. 
Ia  bnoiM  compagna  ehe  Taom  francheggia 
Sotto  I'ttsbeigo  del  eaaer  paro."— Dantx. 

'  He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  bresst 
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Hit  hoars  flll'd  ap  with  riots,  banqaets,  sports  — 

And  never  noted  in  him  any  study. 

Any  retirement,  any  seqaestration.  Hemy  V, 

I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 

With  unrespective  boys ;  none  are  for  me. 

Who  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes.— Biekard  III. 

Yon  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense.  Tempett. 


A  WEAX/rHT  Lord  of  far-extended  land 

Had  all  that  pleased  him  placed  at  his  oommaad ; 

Widow'd  of  late,  but,  finding  much  relief 

In  the  world's  comforts,  he  dismissed  his  giief ; 

He  was  by  marriage  of  his  daughters  eased. 

And  knew  his  sons  could  many  if  they  pleased ; 

Meantime  in  travel  he  indulged  the  boys, 

And  kept  no  spy  nor  partner  of  his  joys. 

These  joys,  indeed,  were  of  the  grosser  kind. 
That  fed  the  cravings  of  an  earthly  mind ; 
A  mind  that,  conscious  of  its  own  excess. 
Felt  the  reproach  his  neighbours  would  express. 
Long  at  th'  indulgent  board  he  loved  to  sit. 
Where  Joy  was  laughter,  and  profaneness  wit ; 
And  such  the  guest  and  manners  of  the  Hall, 
No  wedded  lady  on  the  'Squire  would  call : 
Here  reign'd  a  Favourite,  and  her  triumph  gaSn'd 
0*er  other  favourites  who  before  had  reign'd ; 
Reserved  and  modest  seem'd  the  nymph  to  be, 
Knowing  her  lord  was  charm'd  with  modesty ; 
For  he,  a  sportsman  keen,  the  more  ei\{oy'd. 
The  greater  value  had  the  thing  destroyed. 

Our  'Squire  declared,  that,  from  a  wife  released. 
He  would  no  more  give  trouble  to  a  Priest ; 
Seem'd  it  not,  then,  ungrateful  and  unkind 
That  he  should  trouble  from  the  priesthood  find  ? 
The  Church  he  honour'd,  and  he  gave  the  due 
And  ftdl  respect  to  every  son  he  knew ; 
But  envied  Uiose  who  had  the  luck  to  meet 
A  gentle  pastor,  civil,  and  discreet ; 
Who  never  bold  and  hostile  sermon  penn'd. 
To  wound  a  sinner,  or  to  shame  a  friend ; 
One  whom  no  being  either  shunn'd  or  fear'd : 
Such  must  be  loved  wherever  they  l^ppear'd• 

Not  such  the  stem  old  Rector  of  the  time. 
Who  soothed  no  culprit,  and  who  qpared  no  crime ; 
Who  would  his  fears  and  his  contempt  ezpraet 
For  irreligion  and  licentiousnesB ; 


May  sit  i*  th'  centre  and  ei\{oy  bright  day : 
Bat  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  fool  tHoogfata, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  son ; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon."— Miltoh.] 
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Of  him  our  Village  Lord,  his  guests  among. 
By  speech  vindictiye  proved  his  feelings  stung. 

"  Were  he  a  bigot,"  said  the  'Squire,  "  whose 
seal 
"  Condemned  us  all,  I  should  disdain  to  feel : 
"  But  when  a  man  of  parts,  in  college  trahi'd, 
*^  Prates  of  our  conduct,  who  would  not  be  pain'd  ? 
"  While  he  declaims  (where  no  one  dares  reply) 
**  On  men  abandoned,  groy'Iing  in  the  sty 
"  (Like  beasts  in  human    shape)    of   shameless 

luxury. 
**  Yet  with  a  patriot's  seal  I  stand  the  shock 
**  Of  Tile  rebuke,  example  to  his  flock : 
'*  But  let  this  Rector,  thus  severe  and  proud, 
"  Change  his  wide  surplice  for  a  narrow  shroud, 
**  And  I  will  place  within  his  seat  a  youth, 
"  Trained  by  the  Graces  to  explain  the  Truth ; 
"  Then  shall  the  flock  with  gentle  hand  be  led, 
'*  By  wisdom  won,  and  by  compassion  fed." 

This  purposed  Teacher  was  a  sister's  son. 
Who  of  her  children  gave  the  priesthood  one ; 
And  she  had  early  train'd  for  this  employ 
The  pliant  talents  of  her  college-boy : 
At  various  times  her  letters  painted  all 
Her  brother's  views — the  manners  of  the  Hall ; 
The  rector's  harshness,  and  the  mischief  made 
By  chiding  those  whom  preachers  should  persuade : 
This  led  the  youth  to  views  of  easy  life, 
A  friendly  patron,  an  obliging  wife ; 
His  tithe,  his  glebe,  the  giurden,  and  the  steed, 
With  books  as  many  as  he  wish*d  to  read. 

All  this  accorded  with  the  Uncle's  will : 
He  loved  a  priest  compliant,  easy,  still ; 
Sums  he  had  often  to  his  favourite  sent, 
"  To  be,"  he  wrote,  "  in  manly  freedom  spent ; 
^*  For  well  it  pleased  his  spirit  to  assist 
"  An  honest  lad,  who  scom'd  a  Methodist." 
His  mother,  too,  in  her  maternal  care, 
Bade  him  of  canting  hypocrites  beware ; 
Who  f^rom  his  duties  would  his  heart  seduce. 
And  make  his  talents  of  no  earthly  use. 

Soon  must  a  trial  of  his  worth  be  made — 
The  ancient  priest  is  to  the  tomb  convey'd ; 
And  the  Youth  summon'd  from  a  serious  friend, 
His  guide  and  host,  new  duties  to  attend. 

Three  months  before,    the   nephew  and    the 
'Squire 
Saw  mutual  worth  to  praise  and  to  admire ; 
And  though  the  one  too  early  left  his  wine, 
The  other  stiU  exclaim'd-— '<  My  boy  will  shine : 
**  Yes,  I  perceive  that  he  will  soon  improve, 
*'  And  I  shall  form  the  very  guide  I  love ; 
*<  Decent  abroad,  he  will  my  name  defend, 
^  And  when  at  home,  be  social  and  unbend." 

The  plan  was  specious,  for  the  mind  ot  James 
Accorded  duly  with  his  uncle's  schemes : 
He  then  aspired  not  to  a  higher  name 
Than  sober  clerks  of  moderate  talents  claim ; 
Gravely  to  pray,  and  rev'rendly  to  preach, 
Was  aU  he  saw,  good  youth !  within  his  reach :    _ 
Thus  may  a  mass  of  sulphur  long  abide, 
Ck>ld  and  inert,  but,  to  the  flame  applied. 


Kindling  it  bhizes,  and  consuming  turns 
To  smoke  and  poison,  as  it  boils  and  bums. 

• 

James,  leaving  college,  to  a  Preacher  strav'd ; 
What  call'd  he  knew  not— but  the  call  obey  d : 
Mild,  idle,  pensive,  ever  led  by  those 
Who  could  some  specious  novelty  propose ; 
Humbly  he  Usten'd,  while  the  preacher  dwelt 
On  touching  themes,  and  strong  emotions  felt  *, 
And  in  this  night  was  fix'd  that  pliant  will 
To  one  sole  point,  and  he  retains  it  still. 

At  first  his  care  was  to  himself  confined ; 
Himself  assured,  he  gave  it  to  mankind : 
His  seal  grew  active — ^honest,  earnest  seal, 
And  comfort  dealt  to  him,  he  long'd  to  deal ; 
He  to  his  favourite  preacher  now  withdrew. 
Was  taught  to  teach,  instructed  to  subdue. 
And  train'd  for  ghostly  warfare,  when  the  call 
Of  his  new  duties  reach'd  him  from  the  Hall. 

Kow  to  the  'Squire,  although  alert  and  stout, 
Came  unexpected  an  attack  of  gout ; 
And  the  grieved  patron  felt  such  serious  pain. 
He  never  thought  to  see  a  church  again  : 
Thrice  had  the  youthftil  rector  taught  the  crowd. 
Whose  growing  numbers  spoke  his  powers  aloud, 
Before  the  patron  could  himself  rejoice 
(His  pain  still  lingering)  in  the  general  voice ; 
For  he  imputed  aU  this  early  fame 
To  graceful  manner  and  the  well-known  name  ; 
And  to  himself  assumed  a  share  of  praise. 
For  worth  and  talents  he  was  pleased  to  raise. 

A  month  had  flown,  and  with  it  fled  disease ; 
What  pleased  before,  began  again  to  please  *, 
Emerging  daily  fit>m  his  chamber's  gloom. 
He  found  his  old  sensations  hurrying  home  ; 
Then  call'd  his  nephew,  and  exclaim'd,  "  My  boy, 
'*  Let  us  again  the  balm  of  life  enjoy ; 
<*  The  foe  has  left  me,  and  I  deem  it  right, 
*'  Should  he  return,  to  arm  me  for  the  fight." 

Thus  spoke  the  'Squire,  the  favourite  nymph 
stood  by, 
And  vfewTi  the  priest  with  insult  in  her  eye ; 
She  thrice  had  heard  him  when  he  boldly  spoke 
On  dangerous  points,  and  fear'd  he  would  revoke : 
For  James  she  loved  not — and  her  manner  told, 
**  This  warm  affection  will  be  quickly  cold  :" 
And  still  she  fear'd  impression  might  be  made 
Upon  a  subject  nervous  and  decay'd ; 
She  knew  her  dfmger,  and  had  no  desire 
Of  reformation  in  the  gallant  'Squire ; 
And  felt  an  envfou^  pleasure  in  her  breast 
To  see  the  rector  daunted  and  distressed. 

Again  the  Uncle  to  the  youth  applied — 
"  Cast,  my  dear  lad,  that  cursed  gloom  aside : 
»'  There  are  fbr  all  things  time  and  place ;  appear 
"  Grave  in  your  pulpit,  and  be  merry  here  : 
"  Now  take  your  wine — for  woes  a  sure  resource, 
<*  And  the  best  prelude  to  a  long  discourse^" 

James  half  obe/d,  but  cast  an  angrv  eye 
On  the  fair  lass,  who  still  stood  watchful  by ; 
Resolving  thus,  "  I  have  my  fears— but  still 
"  I  must  perform  my  duties,  and  I  will : 
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'*  No  love,  no  interest,  shall  my  mind  control ; 
**  Better  to  lose  my  comforts  than  my  soul ; 
'*  Better  my  uncle's  favour  to  abjure, 
**  Than  the  upbraidings  of  my  heart  endure.*' 

He  took  his  glass,  and  then  addressed  the  'Squire : 
**  I  feel  not  well,  permit  me  to  retire.'* 
The  'Squire  conceived  that  the  ensuing  day 
Gave  him  these  terrors  for  the  grand  essay. 
When  he  himself  should  this  young  preacher  try, 
And  stand  before  him  with  observant  eye ; 
This  raised  compassion  in  his  manly  breast. 
And  he  would  send  the  rector  to  his  rest : 
Yet  first,  in  soothing  voice — **  A  moment  stay, 
**  And  these  suggestions  of  a  friend  obey ; 
**  Treasure  these  hints,   if  fame  or   peace  you 

prize, — 
''  The  bottle  emptied,  I  shall  close  my  eyes. 

"  On  every  priest  a  twofold  care  attends, 
*'  To  prove  his  talents,  and  insure  his  friends : 
*'  First,  of  the  first—your  stores  at  once  produce ; 
'^  And  bring  your  reading  to  its  proper  use : 
"  On  doctrines  dwell,  and  every  point  enforce 
"  By  quoting  much,  the  scholar's  sure  resource ; 
''  For  he  alone  can  show  us  on  each  head 
"  What  ancient  schoolmen  and  sage  fathers  said : 
*'  No  worth  has  knowledge,  if  you  fail  to  show 
"  How  well  you  studied  and  how  much  you  know  ; 
'*  Is  £uth  your  subject,  and  you  judge  it  right 
"  On  theme  so  dark  to  cast  a  ray  of  light,  . 
"  Be  it  that  faith  the  orthodox  maintain, 
"  Found  in  the  rubric,  what  the  creeds  e3qplain ; 
**  Fail  not  to  show  us  on  this  ancient  faith 
'*  (And  quote  the   passage)   what  some    martyr 

saith: 
"  Dwell  not  one  moment  on  a  faith  that  shocks 
'*  The  minds  of  men  sincere  and  orthodox ; 
"  That  gloomy  ftdth,  that  robs  the  wounded  mind 
"  Of  all  the  comfort  it  was  wont  to  find 
**  From  virtuous  acts,  and  to  the  soul  denies 
'*  Its  proper  due  for  alms  and  charities ; 
"  That  partial  faith,  that,  weighing  sins  alone, 
*'  Lets  not  a  virtue  for  a  fault  atone  ; 
"  That  starving  £uth,  that  would  our  tables  clear, 
''  And  make  one  dreadfUl  Lent  of  all  the  year ; 
"  And  cruel  too,  for  this  is  faith  that  rends 
"  Confiding  beauties  frt>m  protecting  friends ; 
*'  A  faith  Uiat  all  embracing,  what  a  gloom 
"  Deep  and  terrific  o'er  the  land  would  come  1 
**  What  scenes  of  horror  would  that  time  disclose  I 
**  No  sight  but  misery,  and  no  sound  but  woes ; 
"  Your  nobler  faith,  in  loftier  style  convey'd, 
"  Shall  be  with  praise  and  admiration  paid : 
'*  On  points  like  these  your  hearers  all  admire 
'*  A  preacher's  depth,  and  nothing  more  require. 
'*  Shall  we  a  studious  youth  to  college  send, 
'*  That  every  clown  his  words  may  comprehend  ? 
"  'Tis  for  your  glory,  when  your  hearers  own 
*<  Your  learning  niatchless,  but  the  sense  unknown. 

*'  Thus  honour  gain'd,  learn    now  to  gain  a 
friend, 
"  And  the  sure  way  is — ^never  to  ofi*end ; 
"  For,  James,  consider — what  your  neighbours  do 
'*  Is  their  own  business,  and  concerns  not  you : 
"  Shun  all  resembUince  to  that  forward  race 
"  Who  preach  of  sins  before  a  sinner's  face ; 


"  And  seem  as  if  they  overlook'd  a  pew, 
"  Only  to  drag  a  failing  man  in  view : 
**  Much  should  I  feel,  when  groaning  in  disease, 
'*  If  a  rough  hand  upon  my  Umb  should  seize ; 
'*  But  great  my  anger,  if  this  hand  were  found 
"  The  very  doctor's  who  should  make  it  sound : 
*'  So  feel  our  minds,  young  Priest,  so  doubly  feel, 
**  When  hurt  by  those  whose  office  is  to  heaL 

"  Yet  of  our  duties  you  must  something  tell, 
'^  And  must  at  times  on  sin  and  frailty  dwell ; 
**  Here  you  may  preach  in  easy,  fiowing  style, 
"  How  errors  cloud  us,  and  how  sins  deiOle : 
**  Here  bring  persuasive  tropes  and  figures  forth, 
**  To  show  the  poor  that  wealth  is  nothing  wortli ; 
**  That  they,  in  fact,  possess  an  ample  share 
**  Of  the  world's  good,  and  feel  not  half  its  care ; 
**  Give  them  this  comfort,  and,  indeed,  my  goat 
^*  In  its  full  vigour  causes  me  some  doubt ; 
"  And  let  it  always,  for  your  zeal,  suffice 
"  That  vice  you  combat,  in  the  abstract — ^vice : 
"  The  very  captious  will  be  quiet  then ; 
"  We  all  confess  we  are  ofiending  men : 
*'  In  lashing  sin,  of  every  stroke  beware, 
"  For  sinners  feel,  and  sinners  you  must  spare ; 
"  In  general  satire,  every  man  perceives 
*'  A  riight  attack,  yet  neither  fears  nor  grieves ; 
**  But  name  th'  ofience,  and  you  absolve  the  rest, 
"  And  point  the  dagger  at  a  single  breast. 

*^  Yet  are  there  sinners  of  a  class  so  low, 
"  That  you  with  safety  may  the  lash  bestow ; 
"  Poachers,  and  drunkards,  idle  rogues,  who  feed 
"  At  others'  cost,  a  mark'd  correction  need : 
**  And  all  the  better  sort,  who  see  your  zeal, 
'*  Will  love  and  reverence  for  their  pastor  feel ; 
**  Reverence  for  one  who  can  inflict  the  smart, 
"  And  love,  because  he  deals  them  not  a  part. 

"  Remember  well  what  love  and  age  advise ; 
**  A  quiet  rector  is  a  parish  prize, 
**  Who  iu  his  learning  has  a  decent  pride ; 
"  Who  to  his  people  is  a  gentle  guide ; 
"  Who  only  hints  at  failings  that  he  sees ; 
"  Who  loves  his  glebe,  his  patron,  and  his  ease, 
<*  And  finds  the  way  to  fkme  and  profit  Is  to 
please." 

The  Nephew  answer'd  not,  except  a  sigh 
And  look  of  sorrow  might  be  term'd  reply ; 
He  saw  the  fearful  hazard  of  his  state. 
And  held  with  truth  and  safety  strong  debate ; 
Nor  long  he  reason'd,  for  the  zealous  youth 
Resolved,  though  timid,  to  profess  the  truth ; 
And  though  his  friend  should  like  a  lion  roar. 
Truth  would  he  preach,  and  neither  less  nor  mora. 

The  bells  had  toll'd — arrived  the  time  of  prayer. 
The  flock  assembled,  and  the  'Squire  was  there : 
And  now  can  poet  sing,  or  proseman  say. 
The  disappointment  of  that  trying  day  ? 

As  he  who  long  had  train'd  a  ftavourite  steed, 
(Whose  blood  and  bone  gave  promise  of  his  speed,) 
Sanguine  with  hope,  he  runs  with  partial  eye 
O'er  every  feature,  and  his  bets  are  high; 
Of  triumph  sure,  he  sees  the  rivab  start, 
And  waits  their  coming  with  exulting  heart ; 
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Forestalling  glory,  with  impatient  glance, 
And  sure  to  see  his  conquering  steed  advance ; 
The  conquering  steed  advances — ^luckless  day  ! 
A  rival's  Herod  bears  the  prize  away. 
Nor  second  his,  nor  third,  but  lagging  last, 
With  hanging  head  he  comes,  by  all  surpassed : 
Surprise  and  wrath  the  owner's  mind  inflame, 
Love  turns  to  scorn,  and  glory  ends  in  shame ; — 
Thus  waited,  high  in  hope,  the  partial  'Squire, 
Eager  to  hear,  impatient  to  admire ; 
When  the  young  Preacher,  in  the  tones  that  find 
A  certain  passage  to  the  kindling  mind. 
With  air  and  accent  strange,  impressive,  sad, 
Alarm'd  the  Judge — ^he  trembled  for  the  lad ; 
But  when  the  text  announced  the  power  of  grace, 
Amaxement  scowl'd  upon  his  clouded  face 
At  this  degenerate  son  of  his  illustrious  race ; 
Staring  he  stood,  till  hope  again  arose 
That  James  might  well  define  the  words  he  chose : 
For  this  he  listenM — ^but,  alas  I  he  found 
The  preacher  always  on  forbidden  ground. 

And  now  the  Uncle  left  the  hated  pew. 
With  James,  and  James's  conduct,  in  his  view ; 
A  long  farewell  to  all  his  favourite  schemes  I 
For  now  no  erased  fanatic's  fitmtic  dreams 
Seem'd  vile  as  James's  conduct,  or  as  James : 
All  he  had  long  derided,  hated,  fear'd, 
This,  from  the  chosen  youth,  the  uncle  heard  ;— 
The  needless  pause,  the  fierce  disorder'd  air, 
The  groan  for  sin,  the  vehemence  of  prayer. 
Gave  birth  to  wrath,  that,  in  a  long  discourse 
Of  grace  triumphant,  rose  to  fourfold  force : 
He  found  his  Uioughts  despised,  his  rules  trans- 

gress'd, 
And  while  the  anger  kindled  in  his  breast. 
The  pain  must  be  endured  that  could  not  be 

express'd : 
Each  new  idea  more  inflamed  his  ire, 
As  fuel  thrown  upon  a  rising  fire : 
A  hearer  yet,  he  sought  by  threatening  sign 
To  ease  his  heart,  and  awe  the  young  divine ; 
But  James  refbsed  those  angry  looks  to  meet, 
Till  he  dismiss'd  his  flock,  and  left  his  seat : 
Exhausted  then  he  felt  his  trembling  frame. 
But  fix'd  his  soul, — ^his  sentiments  the  same ; 
And  therefore  wise  it  seem'd  to  fly  from  rage. 
And  seek  for  shelter  in  his  parsonage : 
There,  if  forsaken,  yet  consoled  to  And 
Some  comforts  left,  though  not  a  few  redgn'd ; 
There,  if  he  lost  an  erring  parent's  love. 
An  honest  conscience  must  the  cause  approve ; 
If  the  nice  palate  were  no  longer  fed. 
The  mind  ei^y'd  delicious  thoughts  instead ; 
And  if  some  part  of  earthly  good  was  flown. 
Still  was  the  tithe  of  ten  good  farms  his  own. 

Fear  now,  and  discord,  in  the  i^Uage  reign. 
The  cool  remonstrate,  and  the  meek  complain ; 
But  there  is  war  within,  and  wisdom  pleads  in  vain. 
Now  dreads  the  Uncle,  and  proclaims  his  dread. 
Lest  the  Boy-priest  should  turn  each  rustic  head ; 
The  certain  converts  cost  him  certain  woe. 
The  doubtful  fear  lest  they  should  join  the  foe  : 
Matrons  of  old,  with  whom  he  used  to  Joke, 
Now  pass  his  Honour  with  a  pious  look ; 
Lasses,  who  met  him  once  with  lively  airs. 
Now  cross  his  way,  and  gravely  walk  to  prayers : 


An  old  companion,  whom  he  long  has  loved. 
By  coward  fears  confess'd  his  conscience  moved  ; 
As  the  third  bottle  gave  its  spirit  forth. 
And  they  bore  witness  to  departing  worth. 
The  firiend  arose,  and  he  too  would  depart : — 
''  Man,"  said  the  'Squire,  **  thou  wert  not  wont  to 

start; 
'*  Hast  thou  attended  to  that  foolish  boy, 
'^  Who  would  abridge  all  comforts,  or  destroy  ?" 

Yes,  he  had  listen'd,  who  had  slumber'd  long, 
And    was    convinced    that    something  must    be 

wrong: 
But,  though  affected,  still  his  yielding  heart. 
And  craving  palate,  took  the  Uncle's  part ; 
Wine  now  oppress'd  him,  who,  when  free  fVom 

wine, 
Could  seldom  clearly  utter  his  design ; 
But  though  by  nature  and  indulgence  weak. 
Yet,  half  converted,  he  resolved  to  speak  ; 
And,   speaking,   own'd,   ''that  in  his  mind   the 

Youth 
"  Had  gifts  and  learning,  and  that  truth  was  truth : 
"  The  'Squire  he  honour'd,  and,  for  his  poor  part, 
"  He  hated  nothing  like  a  hollow  heart : 
"  But 't  was  a  maxim  he  had  often  tried, 
"  That  right  was  right,  and  there  he  would  abide ; 
"He  honour'd  learning,  and  he  would  confess 
''  The  preacher  had  his  talents — ^more  or  less : 
"  Why  not  agree  ?  he  thought  the  young  divine 
"  Had  no  such  strictness — they  might  drink  and 

dine; 
"  For  them  sufficient — but  he  said  before, 
"  That  truth  was  truth,  and  he  would  drink  no 

more." 

This  heard  the  'Squire  with  mix'd  contempt  and 

pain; 
He  fear'd  the  Priest  this  recreant  sot  would  gain. 
The  favourite  Nymph,  though  not  a  convert  made, 
Ck>nceived  the  man  she  scom'd  her  cause  would 

aid. 
And  when  the  spirits  of  her  lord  were  low, 
The  lass  presumed  the  wicked  cause  to  show ; 
"  It  was  the  wretched  life  his  Honour  led, 
"  And  would  draw  vengeance  on  his  guilty  head ; 
"  Their    loves    (Heav'n    knew    how    dreadfully 

distress'd 
"  The  thought  had   made    her !)  were    as    yet 

unbless'd : 
"  And  till  the  church  had  sanction'd  " — Here  she 

saw 
The  wrath  that  forced  her  trembling  to  withdraw. 

Add  to  these  outward  Ills  some  inward  light. 
That  show'd  him  all  was  not  correct  and  right : 
Though  now  he  less  indulged — and  to  the  poor. 
From  day  to  day,  sent  alms  from  door  to  door; 
Though  he  some  ease  from  easy  virtues  found. 
Yet  conscience  told  him  he  could  not  compound, 
But  must  himself  the  darling  sin  deny, 
Change  the  whole  heart, — ^but  here  a  heavy  sigh 
Proclaim'd,  "How  vast  the  toil  I  and,  ah!  how 
weak  am  I !" 

James  too  has  trouble — ^he  divided  sees 
A  parish,  once  harmonious  and  at  ease  ; 
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With  him  united  are  the  simply  meelc, 
The  wann,  the  sad,  the  nervous,  and  the  weak ; 
The  rest  bis  Uncle's,  save  the  few  beside, 
Who  own  no  doctrine,  and  obey  no  guide ; 
With  stragglers  of  each  adverse  cainp,  who  lend 
Their  aid  to  both,  but  each  in  turn  offend. 

Though  lealous  still,  yet  he  begins  to  feel 
The  beat  too  fierce  that  glows  in  vslgar  seal ; 
With  pain  he  hears  his  simple  friends  relate 
Their  week's  experience,  and  their  woful  state ; 
With  small  temptation  struggling  every  hour. 
And  bravely  battling  with  the  tempting  power ; 
His  native  sense  is  hurt  by  strange  complaints 
Of  inward  motions  in  these  warring  saints ; 
Who  never  cast  on  sinful  bait  a  look. 
But  they  perceive  the  devil  at  the  hook : 
Grieved,  yet  oompell'd  to  smile,  he  finds  it  hard 
Against  the  blunders  of  conceit  to  guard ; 
He  sighs  to  hear  the  Jests  his  converts  cause. 
He  cannot  give  their  erring  zeal  applause  ; 
But  finds  it  inconsistent  to  condemn 
The  fiights  and  follies  he  has  nursed  in  them : 
These,  in  opposing  minds,  contempt  produce. 
Or  mirth  occission,  or  provoke  abuse ; 
On  each  momentous  theme  disgrace  they  bring, 
And  give  to  Scorn  her  poison  and  her  sting. 
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Think'tt  thoa  I  'd  make  a  life  of  jealooty, 

To  follow  sUU  the  changes  of  the  moon 

With  f^esh  Kupidon  ?  Othelio, 

Why  hast  thoa  lort  the  fresh  blood  In  thy  cheeks. 
And  given  mv  treasore  and  my  rights  in  thee 
To  thick-eyea  musing  and  cuned  melancholy? 

1  Henn/  IF, 

It  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength,  bnt  tyrannous 
To  use  it  as  a  giant.  Measttre/br  Measure. 


Amk A  was  young  and  lovely — in  her  eye 
The  glance  of  beauty,  in  her  cheek  the  dye : 
Her  shape  was  slender,  and  her  features  smal!, 
But  graceAil,  easy,  unaffected  all : 
The  liveliest  tints  her  youthfUl  face  disclosed ; 
There  beauty  sparkled,  and  there  health  reposed ; 
For  the  pure  blood  that  flush'd  that  rosy  cheek 
Spoke  what  the  heart  forbade  the  tongue  to  speak, 
And  told  the  feelings  of  that  heart  as  well, 
Nay,  with  more  candour  than  the  tongue  could  telL 
Though  this  fair  lass  had  with  the  wealthy  dwelt, 
Yet  like  the  damsel  of  the  cot  she  felt ; 


1  [The  reader  will  And  the  tale  of  *  The  Confidant '  thrown 
into  a  little  drama  of  seven  scenes,  by  Mr.  Charles  Lamb, 
author  of '  Elia's  Essays,*  Sec.  &c.,  in  vol.  xxiv.  of  Blackwood's 
llie 
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And,  at  the  distant  hint  or  dark  surmise, 
The  blood  into  the  mantling  cheek  would  rise. 

Now  Anna's  station  frequent  terrors  wrought 
In  one  whose  loolu  were  with  such  meaning  frmaght ; 
For  on  a  Lady*  ts  an  humble  friend, 
It  was  her  painM  office  to  attend. 

Her  duties  here  were  of  the  usual  Idnd — 
And  some  the  body  harassed,  some  the  mind : 
Billets  she  wrote,  and  tender  stories  read. 
To  make  the  Lady  sleepy  in  her  bed ; 
She  play'd  at  whist,  but  with  inferior  skill. 
And  heard  the  summons  as  a  call  to  drill ; 
Music  was  ever  pleasant  till  she  play'd 
At  a  request  that  no  request  oonvey'd  ; 
The  Lady's  tales  with  anxious  looks  she  heard, 
For  she  must  witness  what  her  Friend  averr'd ; 
The  Lady's  taste  she  must  in  all  approve. 
Hate  whom  she  hated,  whom  she  lov'd  most  love ; 
These,  with  the  various  duties  of  her  place. 
With  care  she  studied,  and  perform'd  with  gr^oe : 
She  veil'd  her  troubles  in  a  mask  of  ease. 
And  show'd  her  pleasure  was  a  power  to  pie 


Such  were  the  damsel's  duties :  she  was  poor — 
Above  a  servant,  but  with  service  more : 
Men  on  her  face  with  careless  freedom  gaz'd. 
Nor  thought  how  painful  was  the  glow  they  raised. 
A  wealthy  few  to  gain  her  favour  tried. 
But  not  the  fiivour  of  a  grateful  bride ; 
They  spoke  their  piupoee  with  an  easy  air, 
That  shamed  and  frighten'd  the  dependent  fair ; 
Past  time  she  vieVd,  the  passing  time  to  cheat. 
But  nothing  found  to  make  the  present  sweet : 
With  pensive  soul  she  read  life's  future  page, 
And  saw  dependent,  poor,  repining  age. 

But  who  shall  dare  t'  assert  what  yeoramay  bring, 
When  wonders  from  the  passing  hour  may  spring  ? 
There  dwelt  a  Yeoman  in  the  place,  whose  mind 
Was  gentle,  generous,  cultivated,  kind ; 
For  thirty  years  he  labour'd  ;  fortune  Uien 
Placed  the  mild  rustic  with  superior  men : 
A  richer  Stafford  who  had  liv'd  to  save, 
What  he  had  treasured  to  the  poorer  gave ; 
Who  with  a  sober  mind  that  treasure  view'd. 
And  the  slight  studies  of  his  youth  renew'd : 
He  not  profoundly,  but  discreetly  read. 
And  a  fair  mind  with  useful  culture  fed ; 
Then  thought  of  marriage — *'  Bnt  the  great,**  said 

he, 
'*  I  shall  not  suit,  nor  will  the  meaner  me." 
Anna,  he  saw,  admired  her  modest  air ; 
He  thought  her  virtuous,  and  he  knew  her  fkir ; 
Love  raised  his  pity  for  her  humble  state. 
And  prompted  wishes  for  her  happier  fate ; 
No  pride  in  mon^y  would  his  feelings  wound. 
Nor  vulgar  manners  hurt  him  and  confound : 
He  then  the  Lady  at  the  Hall  address'd, 
Sought  her  consent,  and  his  regard  express'd : 
Tet  if  some  cause  his  earnest  wish  denied, 
He  begg'd  to  know  it,  and  he  bow'd  and  sigh'd. 


quote  specimens  of  it  here;  bat  the  whole  wHl  eeitalalx 
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The  Lady  own'd  that  she  was  loth  to  part. 
But  praised  the  damsel  for  her  gentle  heart, 
Her  pleasing  person,  and  her  blooming  health, 
But  ended  thus,  '^  Her  virtue  is  her  wealth." 

«  Then  is  she  rich  I"  he  cried  with  Uvely  air ; 
'^  But  whence,  so  please  you,  came  a  lass  so  &ir  ?" 

"  A  placeman's  child  was  Anna,  one  who  died 
**  And  left  a  widow  by  afflictions  tried ; 
'*  She  to  support  her  infimt  daughter  strove, 
"  But  early  left  the  object  of  her  love : 
"  Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  orphan  state 
'^  Gave  a  kind  countess  interest  in  her  fate : 
<*  With  her  she  dwelt  and  still  might  dwelling  be, 
*'  When  the  earl's  folly  caused  the  lass  to  flee  ; 
"  A  second  friend  was  she  compell*d  to  shun, 
'^  By  the  rude  offers  of  an  unchecked  son ; 
"  I  found  her  then,  and  with  a  mother's  love 
"  Regard  the  gentle  girl  whom  you  approve  : 
'*  Tet  e'en  wiSi  me  protection  is  not  peace, 
"  Nor  man's  designs  nor  beauty's  trials  cease : 
"  Like  sordid  boys  by  costly  fruit  they  feel— 
'^  They  will  not  purchase,  but  they  try  to  steal." 

Now  this  good  Lady,  like  a  witness  true. 
Told  but  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth  she  knew ; 
And  't  is  our  duty  and  our  pain  to  show 
Truth  this  good  lady  had  not  means  to  know. 
Yes,  there  was  lock'd  within  the  damsel's  breast 
A  fact  important  to  be  now  confess'd  ; 
Gently,  my  muse,  th'  afflicting  tale  relate, 
And  have  some  feeling  for  a  dster's  fate. 

Where  Anna  dwelt,  a  conquering  hero  came, — 
An  Irish  captain,  Sedley  was  his  name  ; 
And  he  too  had  that  same  prevailing  art, 
That  gave  soft  wishes  to  the  virgin's  heart : 
In  years  they  differ'd ;  he  had  thirty  seen 
When  this  young  beauty  counted  just  fifteen ; 
But  still  they  were  a  lovely  lively  pair. 
And  trod  on  earth  as  if  they  trod  on  air. 

On  love,  delightful  theme  I  the  captain  dwelt 
With  force  still  growing  with  the  hopes  he  felt ; 
But  with  some  caution  and  reluctance  told. 
He  had  a  &ther  crafty,  harsh,  and  old ; 
Who,  as  possessing  much,  would  much  expect. 
Or  both,  for  ever,  from  his  love  reject : 
Why  then  offence  to  one  so  powerful  give. 
Who  (for  their  comfort)  had  not  k>ng  to  live  ? 

With  this  poor  prospect  the  deluded  maid, 
In  words  confiding,  was  indeed  betray'd ; 
And,  soon  as  terrors  in  her  bosom  rose. 
The  hero  fled  ;  they  hinder'd  his  repose. 
Deprived  of  him,  she  to  a  parent's  breast 
Her  secret  trusted,  and  her  pains  impress'd ; 
Let  her  to  town  (so  prudence  tirged)  repair. 
To  shun  disgrace,  at  least  to  hide  it  there ; 
But  ere  she  went,  the  luckless  damsel  pray'd 
A  chosen  ftiend  might  lend  her  timely  aid : 
'*  Test  my  soul's  sistet,  my  Eliza,  come, 
"  Hear  her  last  sigh,  and  ease  thy  Anna's  doom." 
"  'T  is  a  fool's  wish,"  the  angry  fether  cried, 
Bat,  lost  in  troubles  of  his  own,  complied ; 
And  dear  Eliza  to  her  friend  was  sent, 
T*  indulge  that  wish,  and  be  her  punii^ent. 


The  time  arrived,  and  brought  a  tenfold  dread  *, 
The  time  was  past,  and  all  the  terror  fled ; 
The  infant  died ;  the  face  resumed  each  charm. 
And  reason  now  brought  trouble  and  alarm. 

Should  her  Eliza — no  I  she  was  too  just, 
'*  Too  good  and  kind — ^but  ah !  too  young  to  trust." 
Anna  retum'd,  her  former  place  resumed, 
And  faded  beauty  with  new  grace  re-bloom'd ; 
And  if  some  whispers  of  the  past  were  heard. 
They  died  innoxious,  as  no  cause  appear'd ; 
But  other  cares  on  Anna's  bosom  press'd. 
She  saw  her  father  gloomy  and  distress'd ; 
He  died  o'erwhelm'd  with  debt,  and  soon  was  shed 
The  filial  sorrow  o'er  a  mother  dead : 
She  sought  Eliza's  arms — ^that  faithful  friend  was 

wed; 
Then  was  compassion  by  the  countess  shown. 
And  all  th'  adventures  of  her  life  are  known. 

^  And  now,  beyond  her  hopes — no  longer  tried 
By  slavish  awe — she  lived  a  Yeoman's  bride ; 
Then  bless'd  her  lot,  and  with  a  gratefhl  mind 
Was  careful,  cheerf\il,  vigilant,  and  kind : 
The  gentle  husband  felt  supreme  delight, 
Bless'd  by  her  joj,  and  happy  in  her  sight ; 
He  saw  with  pride  in  every  friend  and  guest 
High  admiration  and  regard  express'd : 
With  greater  pride,  and  with  superior  joy, 
He  look'd  exulting  on  his  first-bom  boy ; 
To  her  fond  breast  the  wife  her  infant  strain'd. 
Some  feelings  utter'd,  some  were  not  expUin'd ; 
And  she  enraptured  with  her  treasure  grew, 
The  sight  fandliar,  but  the  pleasure  new. 

Yet  there  appear'd  within  that  tranquil  state 
Some  threat'ning  prospect  of  uncertain  fate ; 
Between  the  married  when  a  secret  lies, 
It  wakes  suspicion  from  enforced  disguise : 
Still  thought  the  Wife  upon  her  absent  friend. 
With  all  that  must  upon  her  truth  depend. 
'*  There  is  no  being  in  the  world  beside 
'*  Who  can  discover  what  that  friend  will  hide ; 
^  Who  knew  the  fact,  knew  not  my  name  or  state, 
"  Who  these  can  tell  cannot  the  fact  relate  ; 
"  But  thou,  Eliza,  canst  the  whole  impart, 
"  And  all  my  safety  is  thy  generous  heart." 

Mix'd  with  these  fears — but  light  and  transient 

these— 
Fled  years  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  ease ; 
So  tranquil  all,  that  scarce  a  gloomy  day 
For  days  of  gloom  unmix'd  prepared  the  way : 
One  eve,  the  Wife,  still  happy  in  her  state. 
Sang  gaily,  thoughtless  of  approaching  fate  ; 
Then  came  a  letter,  that  (received  in  dread 
Not  unobserved)  she  in  conftision  read  ; 
The  substance  this — "  Her  friend  rejoiced  to  find 
'*  That  she  had  riches  with  a  grateful  mind ; 
'*  While  poor  Eliza  had,  from  place  to  place, 
'*  Been  lured  by  hope  to  labour  for  disgrace ; 
**  That  every  scheme  her  wandering  husband  tried, 
**  Pain'd  while  he  lived,  and  peiish'd  when  he 

died." 
She  then  of  want  in  angry  style  complain'd, 
Her  child  a  burthen  to  her  life  remain'd. 
Her  kindred  shunn'd  her  prayers,  no  friend  her 

soul  sustain'd. 
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'^  Tet  why  neglected  ?     Dearest  Anna  knew 
"  Her  worth  once  tried,  her  ftiendthip  ever  true ; 
"  She  hoped,  she  trusted,  though  by  wants  op- 

press'd, 
*'  To  lock  the  treasured  secret  in  her  breast ; 
"  Yet,  vex'd  by  trouble,  must  apply  to  one, 
**  For  kindness  due  to  her  for  kindness  done." 

In  Anna's  mind  was  tumult,  in  her  face 
Flushings  of  dread  had  momentary  place : 
**  I  must,'*  she  judged,  "  these  cruel  lines  expose, 
*'  Or  fears,  or  worse  than  fears,  my  crime  disclose." 

The  letter  shown,  he  said,  with  sober  smile, — 
**  Anna,  your  Friend  has  not  a  friendly  style : 
"  Say,  where  could  you  with  this  fair  lady  dwell, 
**  Who  boasts  of  secrets  that  she  scorns  to  tell  ?" 
"  At  school,"  she  answered :   he  "  At  school !" 

replied ; 
**  Nay,  then  I  know  the  secrets  you  would  hide ; 
**  Some  early  longings  these,  without  dispute, 
*'  Some  youthful  gaspings  for  forbidden  fruit : 
"  Why  so  disordered,  love  ?  are  such  the  crimes 
"  That  give  us  sorrow  in  our  graver  times  ? 
*'  Come,  take  a  present  for  your  friend,  and  rest 
"  In  perfect  peace — you  find  you  are  confessed." 

This  cloud,  though  past,  alarm'd  the  conscious 
wife, 
Presaging  gloom  and  sorrow  for  her  life ; 
Who  to  her  answer  join*d  a  fervent  prayer 
That  her  Eliza  would  a  sister  spare : 
If  she  again — but  was  there  cause  ? — should  send. 
Let  her  direct — and  then  she  named  a  friend : 
A  sad  expedient  untried  friends  to  trust. 
And  still  to  fear  the  tried  may  be  ui^just : 
Such  is  his  pain,  who,  by  his  debt  oppressed, 
Seeks  by  new  bonds  a  temporary  rest. 

Few  were  her  peaceful  days  till  Anna  read 
The  words  she  dreaded,  and  had  cause  to  dread : — 

"  Did  she  believe,  did  she,  unkind,  suppose 
"  That  thus  Eliza's  friendship  was  to  close  ? 
"  No,  though  she  tried,  and  her  desire  was  plain, 
"  To  break    the    friendly   bond,    she    strove '  in 

vain: 
"  Ask'd  she  for  silence  ?  why  so  loud  the  call, 
^*  And  yet  the  token  of  her  love  so  small  ? 
"  By  means  like  these  will  you  attempt  to  bind 
*^  And  check  the  movements  of  an  iigured  mind  ? 
"  Poor  as  I  am,  I  shall  be  proud  to  show 
"  What  dangerous  secrets  I  may  safely  know : 
'*  Secrets  to  men  of  jealous  minds  convey 'd 
'*  Have  many  a  noble  house  in  ruins  laid  ; 
"  Anna,  I  trust,  although  with  wrongs  beset, 
"  And  urged  by  want,  I  shall  be  fidthful  yet ; 
*'  But  what  temptation  may  from  these  arise, 
'*  To  take  a  slighted  woman  by  surprise, 
"  Becomes  a  subject  for  your  serious  care — 
'^  For  who  offends,  must  for  offence  prepare." 

Perplex'd,    dismay'd,    the    Wife    foresaw  her 
doom; 
A  day  deferred  was  yet  a  day  to  come ; 
But  still,  though  painful  her  suspended  state, 
She  dreaded  more  the  crisis  of  her  £ste ; 


Better  to  die  than  Stafford's  scorn  to  meet. 

And  her  strange  friend  perhaps  would  be  dlacreet : 

Presents  she  sent,  and  made  a  strong  ^peal 

To  woman's  feelings,  begging  her  to  feel ; 

With  too  much  force  she  wrote  of  jealous  men, 

And^her  tears  falling  spoke  beyond  the  pen ; 

Eliza's  silence  she  again  implored, 

And  promised  all  that  prudence  could  afibrd. 

For  looks  composed  and  careless  Anna  tried  ; 
She  seem'd  in  trouble,  and  unconscious  sigh'd  : 
The  faithfrd  Husband,  who  devoutly  loved 
His  silent  partner,  with  concern  reproved : 
*^  What  secret  sorrows  on  my  Anna  press, 
"  That  love  may  not  partake,  nor  care  reidress  ?'* 
"None,  none,"    she    answer'd,    with  a   look   so 

kind, 
That  the  fond  man  determined  to  be  blind. 

A  few  succeeding  weeks  of  brief  repose 
In  Anna's  cheek  revived  the  faded  rose ; 
A  hue  like  this  the  western  sky  displays, 
That  glows  awhile,  and  withers  as  we  gaze. 

Again  the  Friend's  tormenting  letter  came — 
"  The  wants  she  suffer'd  were  affection's  shame ; 
"  She  with  her  child  a  life  of  terrors  led, 
"  Unhappy  fruit,  but  of  a  lawful  bed : 
"  Her  friend  was  tasting  every  bliss  in  Ufe, 
"  The  joyful  mother,  and  the  wealthy  mife ; 
"  While  she  was  placed  in  doubt,  in  fear,  in  want, 
**  To  starve  on  trifles  that  the  happy  grant ; 
"  Poorly  for  all  her  faithfVil  silence  p^d, 
"  And  tantalized  by  ineffectual  aid  : 
"  She  could  not  thus  a  beggar^s  lot  endure ; 
*'  She  wanted  something  permanent  and  sure : 
'^  If  they  were  friends,  then  equal  be  their  lot, 
"  And  she  was  free  to  speak  if  they  were  not.'* 

Despair  and  terror  seized  the  Wife,  to  find 
The  artfUl  workings  of  a  vulgar  mind : 
Money  she  had  not,  but  tiie  hint  of  dress 
Taught  her  new  bribes,  new  terrors  to  redress : 
She  with  such  feeling  then  described  her  woea, 
That  envy's  self  might  on  the  view  repose ; 
Then  to  a  mother's  pains  she  made  appeal. 
And  painted  grief  like  one  compell'd  to  feel. 

Yes !  so  she  felt,  that  in  her  air,  her  face. 
In  every  purpose,  and  in  every  place,         ' 
In  her  slow  motion,  in  her  langidd  mien. 
The  grief,  the  sickness  of  her  soul,  were  seen. 

Of  some  mysterious  ill,  the  Husband  sure, 
Desired  to  trace  it,  for  he  hoped  to  cure ; 
Something  he  knew  obscurely,  and  had  seen 
His  wife  attend  a  cottage  on  the  green ; 
Love,  loth  to  wound,  endured  coi\}eoture  long. 
Till  fear  would  speak,  and  spoke   in   language 
strong. 

"  All  I  must  know,  my  Anna — ^truly  know 
*'  Whence  these  emotions,  terrors,  troubles  flow : 
"  Give  me  thy  grief,  and  I  will  fairly  prove 
'^  Mine  is  no  selfish,  no  ungenerous  love." 
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Now  Anna's  soul  the  seat  of  strife  became, 
Fear  with  respect  contended,  love  with  shame : 
But  fear  prevailing  was  the  ruling  guide, 
Prescribing  what  to  show  and  what  to  hide. 

"  It  is  my  friend,"  she  said—"  but  why  disclose 
"  A  woman's  weakness  struggling  with  her  woes  ? 
"  Yes,  she  has  grieved  me  by  her  fond  complaints, 
"  The  wrongs  she  suffers,  the  distress  she  paints : 
'*  Something  we  do — but  she  afflicts  me  still, 
"  And  says,  with  power  to  help,  I  want  the  will ; 
"  This  plaintive  style  I  pity  and  excuse, 
"  Help  when  I  can,  and  grieve  when  I  refuse ; 
"  But  here  my  useless  sorrows  I  resign, 
"  And  will  be  happy  in  a  love  like  thine." 

The  Husband  doubted :  he  was  kind  but  cool : — 
"  *T  is  a  strong  friendship  to  arise  at  school ; 
"  Once  more  then,  love,  once  more  the  sufferer 

aid,— 
"  I  too  can  pity,  but  I  mustiipbraid : 
"  Of  these  vain  feelings  then  thy  bosom  free, 
"  Nor  be  o'erwhelm'd  by  useless  sympathy." 

The  Wife  again  despatch'd  the  useless  bribe. 
Again  essay'd  her  terrors  to  describe ; 
Again  with  kindest  words  entreated  peace, 
And  begg'd  her  offerings  for  a  time  might  cease. 

A  calm  succeeded,  but  too  like  the  one 
That  causes  terror  ere  the  storm  comes  on : 
A  secret  sorrow  lived  in  Anna's  heart, 
In  Stafford's  mind  a  secret  fear  of  art ; 
Not  long  they  lasted — this  determined  foe 
Knew  all  her  claims,  and  nothing  would  forego ; 
Again  her  letter  came,  where  Anna  read, 
'*  My  child,  one  cause  of  my  distress,  is  dead : 
"  Heav'n  has  my  infant." — "  Heartless  wretch !" 

she  cried, 
"  Is  this  thy  joy  ?  "— "  I  am  no  longer  tied : 
"  Now  will  I,  hast'ning  to  my  friend,  partake 
"  Her  cares  and  comforts,  and  no  more  forsake ; 
"  Now  shall  we  both  in  equal  station  move, 
"  Save  that  my  friend  eigoys  a  husband's  love." 

Complaint   and   threats    so  strong    the   Wife 
amazed. 
Who  wildly  on  her  cottage-neighbour  gazed  ; 
Her  tones,  her  trembling,  first  betray'd  her  grief; 
When  floods  of  tears  gave  anguish  its  relief. 

She  fear'd  that  Stafford  would  refuse  assent. 
And  knew  her  selfish  Friend  would  not  relent ; 
She  must  petition,  yet  delay'd  the  task. 
Ashamed,  afraid,  and  yet  compell'd  to  ask ; 
Unknown  to  him  some  object  fill'd  her  mind. 
And,  once  suspicious,  he  became  unkind  : 
They  sat  one  evening,  each  absorb'd  in  gloom. 
When,  hark  !  a  noise ;  and,  rushing  to  the  room. 
The  Friend  tripp'd  lightly  in,  and  laughing  said, 
"  I  come." 

Anna  received  her  with  an  anxious  mind, 
And  meeting  whisper'd,  "  Is  Eliza  kind  ?" 
Reserved  and  cool  the  Husband  sought  to  prove 
The  depth  and  force  of  this  mysterious  love. 
To  nought  that  pass'd  between  the  Stranger-friend 
And  his  meek  partner  seem'd  he  to  attend ; 


But,  anxious,  listen'd  to  the  lightest  word 
That  might  some  knowledge  of  his  guest  afford  ; 
And  learn  the  reason  one  to  him  so  dear 
Should  feel  such  fondness,  yet  betray  such  fear. 

Soon  he  perceived  this  uninvited  guest. 
Unwelcome  too,  a  sovereign  power  possess'd ; 
Lofty  she  was  and  careless,  while  the  meek 
And  humbled  Anna  was  afraid  to  speak : 
As  mute  she  listen'd  with  a  painful  smile. 
Her  friend  sat  laughing,  and  at  ease  the  while, 
Telling  her  idle  tales  with  all  the  glee 
Of  careless  ana  unfeeling  levity. 
With  calm  good  sense  he  knew  his  Wife  endued. 
And  now  with  wounded  pride  her  conduct  view'd ; 
Her  speech  was  low,  her  every  look  convey'd — 
"  I  am  a  slave,  subservient  and  afraid." 
All  trace  of  comfort  vanish'd  ;  if  she  spoke. 
The  noisy  friend  upon  her  purpose  broke  ; 
To  her  remarks  with  insolence  replied, 
And  her  assertions  doubted  or  denied : 
While  the  meek  Anna  like  an  infant  shook, 
Woe-struck  and  trembling  at  the  serpent's  look. 

"There  is,"  said    Stafford,   "yes,   there  is  a 

cause — 
"  This  creature  frights  her,  overpowers,  and  awes." 
Six  weeks  had  pass'd — "  In  truth,  my  love,  this 

friend 
"  Has  liberal  notions ;  what  does  she  intend  ? 
"  Without  a  hint  she  came,  and  will  she  stay 
"  Till  she  receives  the  hint  to  go  away  ?" 

Confused  the  Wife  replied,  in  spite  of  truth, 
"  I  love  the  dear  companion  of  my  youth." 
"  'T  is  well,"  said  Stafford  ;  "  then  your  loves  re- 
new: 
"  Trust  me,  your  rivals,  Anna,  will  be  few." 

Though  playflil  this,  she  felt  too  much  distress'd 
T'  admit  the  consolation  of  a  jest. 
Ill  she  reposed,  and  in  her  dreams  would  sigh. 
And,  murmuring  forth  her  anguish,  beg  to  die ; 
With  sunken  eye,  slow  pace,  and  pallid  cheek. 
She  look'd  confUsion,  and  she  fear'd  to  speak. 

All  this  the  Friend  beheld,  for,  quick  of  sight, 
She  knew  the  husband  eager  for  her  flight ; 
And  that  by  force  alone  she  could  retain 
The  lasting  comforts  she  had  hope  to  gain. 
She  now  perceived,  to  win  her  post  for  life, 
She  must  infuse  fresh  terrors  in  the  wife  ; 
Must  bid  to  friendship's  feebler  ties  adieu. 
And  boldly  claim  the  object  in  her  view : 
She  saw  the  husband's  love,  and  knew  the  power 
Her  friend  might  use  in  some  propitious  hour. 

Meantime  the  anxious  Wife,  from  pure  distress 
Assuming  courage,  said,  "  I  will  confess ;" 
But  with  her  children  felt  a  parent's  pride. 
And  sought  once  more  the  hated  truth  to  hide. 

Offended,  grieved,  impatient,  Stafford  bore 
The  odious  change,  till  he  could  bear  no  more  : 
A  friend  to  truth,  in  speech  and  action  plain, 
He  held  all  fraud  and  cunning  in  disdain ; 
But  fraud  to  find,  and  falsehood  to  detect, 
For  once  he  fled  to  measures  indirect. 

2t 
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One  day  the  Friends  were  seated  in  that  room 
The  Guest  with  care  adorned,  and  named  her  home  : 
To  please  the  eye,  there  curious  printa  were  placed, 
And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste ; 
Letters  and  music  on  a  table  laid, 
The  favourite  studies  of  the  fair  betrayed  ; 
Beneath  the  window  was  the  toilet  spread, 
And  the  fire  gleam*d  upon  a  crimson  bed. 

In  Anna's  looks  and  falling  tears  were  seen 
How  interesting  had  their  subjects  been : 
"  Oh  I  then/'  resumed  the  Friend,  *'  I  plainly  find 
"  That  you  and  Stafford  know  each  other's  mind  ; 
"  I  must  depart,  must  on  the  world  be  thrown, 
**  Like  one  discarded,  worthless,  and  unknown ; 
**  But,  shall  I  carry,  and  to  please  a  foe, 
*^  A  painful  secret  in  my  bosom  ?  No  I 
**  Think  not  your  Friend  a  reptile  you  may  tread 
'*  Beneath  your  feet,  and  say,  the  worm  is  dead ; 
"  I  have  some  feeling,  and  will  not  be  made 
"  The  scorn  of  her  whom  love  cannot  persuade : 
"  Would  not  your  word,  your  slightest  wish,  efiect 
"  All  that  I  hope,  petition,  or  expect  ? 
'*  The  power  you  have,  but  you  the  use  decline — 
"  Proof  that  you  feel  not,  or  you  fear  not  mine. 
**  There  was  a  time  when  I,  a  tender  maid, 
"  Flew  at  a  call,  and  your  desires  obey*d ; 
^'  A  very  mother  to  the  child  became, 
^*  Consoled  your  sorrow,  and  conceaPd  your  shame  ; 
*'  But  now,  grown  rich  and  happy,  from  the  door 
*^  You  thrust  a  bosom-friend,  despised  and  poor ; 
'*  That  child  alive,  its  mother  might  have  known 
'*  The  hard,  ungrateful  spirit  she  has  shown." 

Here  paused  the  Guest,  and   Anna  cried  at 
length — 
"  You  try  me,  cruel  friend  !  beyond  my  strength  : 
*^  Would  I  had  been  beside  my  infant  laid, 
"  Where  none  would  vex  me,  threaten,  or  up- 
braid ! " 

In  Anna's  looks  the  Friend  beheld  despair ; 
Her  speech  she  soften'd,  and  composed  her  air ; 
Yet,  while  professing  love,  she  answer'd  still— 
"  You  can  befriend  me,  but  you  want  the  will." 
They  parted  thus,  and  Anna  went  her  way. 
To  shed  her  secret  sorrows,  and  to  pray. 

Stafford,  amused  with  books,  and  fond  of  home, 
By  reading  oft  dispell'd  the  evening  gloom ; 
History  or  tale— all  heard  him  with  delight. 
And  thus  was  pass'd  this  memorable  night. 

The  listening  Friend  bestow'd  a  flattering  smile : 
A  sleeping  boy  the  mother  held  the  while ; 
And  ere  she  fondly  bore  him  to  his  bed, 
On  his  fair  face  the  tear  of  anguish  shed. 

And  now  his  task  resumed,  "  My  tale,"  said  he, 
"  Is  short  and  sad,  short  may  our  sadness  be !" 

"  The  CaUph  Harun,*  as  historians  tell, 
'^  Ruled,  for  a  tyrant,  adpdrably  well ; 


«  The  iovCTeiffn  here  meftnt  is  the  Haroon  Almchid,or 
Hmron  al  RsKhid.  who  died  early  in  the  ninth  century  :  he 


"  Where  his  own  pleasures  were  not  toueh'd,  to 

^'  He  was  humane,  and  sometimes  even  then. 

**  Harun  was  fond  of  fruits  and  gardens  fair, 

**  And  woe  to  all  whom  he  found  poaching  there : 

"  Among  his  pages  was  a  lively  Boy, 

**  Eager  in  search  of  every  trifling  joy ; 

*'  His  feelings  vivid,  and  his  fancy  strong, 

"  He  sigh'd  for  pleasure  while  he  shrank  tmm 

wrong: 
^  When  by  the  Caliph  in  the  garden  placed, 
*^  He  saw  the  treasures  which  he  long'd  to  taste  ; 
*'  And  oft  alone  he  ventured  to  behold 
'*  Rich  hanging  fruita  with  rind  of  glowing  gold  ; 
^'  Too  long  he  stay'd  forbidden  bliss  to  view, 
"  His  virtue  failing  as  his  longings  grew ; 
"  Athirst  and  wearied  with  the  noontide  heat, 
*'  Fate  to  the  garden  led  his  luckless  feet ; 
"  With  eager  eyes  and  open  mouth  he  stood, 
**  Smelt  the  sweet  breath,  and  toueh'd  the  firagrant 

food; 
"  The  tempting  beauty  sparkling  in  the  sun 
"  Charm'd  his  young  sense— he  ate,  and  was  un- 
done; 
"  When  the  fond  glutton  paused,  his  eyes  around 
"  He  tum'd,  and  eyes  upon  him  turning  found ; 
**  Pleased  he  beheld  the  spy,  a  brother-page, 
'^  A  fHend  allied  in  office  and  in  age ; 
"  Who  promised  much  that  secret  he  would  be, 
*'  But  high  the  price  he  flx'd  on  secrecy. 


"  *  Were  you  suspected,  my  unhappy  friend,' 
<<  Began  the  Boy,  *  where  would  your  sorrows  cnid  ? 
"  *  In  all  the  palace  there  is  not  a  page 
^  *  The  Caliph  would  not  torture  in  his  rage  : 
"  *  I  think  I  see  thee  now  impaled  alive, 
"*  Writhing  in  pangs — but  come,  my   friend! 

revive ; 
"  '  Had  some  beheld  you,  all  your  purse  contains 
**  *  Could  not  have  saved  you  from  terrific  pains ; 
**  *  I  scorn  such  meanness  ;  and,  if  not  in  debt, 
"  *  Would  not  an  asper  on  your  folly  set.* 

*'  The  hint  was  strong ;  young  Osmyn  search'd 

his  store 
*'  For  bribes,  and  found  he  soon  could  bribe  no 

more; 
**  That  time  arrived,  for  Osmyn's  stock  was  small, 
*'  And  the  young  tyrant  now  poesess'd  it  all ; 
'*  The  cruel  youth,  with  his  companions  near, 
"  Gave  the  broad  hint  that  raised  the  sudden  fear ; 
"  Th'  ungenerous  insult  now  was  daily  shown, 
"  And  Osmyn's  peace  and  honest  pride  were  flown ; 
"  Then  came  augmenting  woes,  and  fancy  strong 
^  Drew  forms  of  suffering,  a  tormenting  throng ; 
"  He  felt  degraded,  and  the  struggling  mind 
^*  Dared  not  be  free,  and  could  not  be  resign'd  ; 
**  And  all  his  pains  and  fervent  prayers  obtain'd 
**  Was  truce  from  insult,  while  the  fears  remain'd. 

«  One  day  it  chanced  that  this  degraded  Boy 
"  And  Tyrant-friend  were  flx'd  at  their  employ  ; 
'^  Who  now  had  thrown  restraint  and  form  aside, 
**  And  for  his  bribe  in  plainer  speech  applied  : 


it  often  the  hearer,  and  aometimet  the  hero,  of  a  tale  in  tiie 
Arabian  NighU'  Entertainments. 
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"  *  Long  have  I  waited,  and  the  last  supply 
"  *  Was  but  a  pittance,  yet  how  patient  I ! 
"  *  But  give  me  now  what  thy  first  terrors  gave, 
''  *  My  speech  shall  praise  thee,  and  my  silence 
save.' 

'*  Osmyn  had  found,  in  many  a  dreadfhl  day, 
**  The  tjrrant  fiercer  when  he  seem'd  in  play : 
"  He  begg'd  forbearance :  *  I  have  not  to  give ; 
^'  *  Spare  me  awhile,  although  't  is  pain  to  live : 
'*  '  Oh  I  had  that  stolen  fruit  the  power  possessed 
"  *  To  war  with  life,  I  now  had  been  at  rest.* 

''  '  So  fond  of  death,'  replied  the  Boy, '  't  is  plain 
'^  *  Thou  hast  no  certain  notion  of  the  pain ; 
**  '  But  to  the  Caliph  were  a  secret  shown, 
"  *  Death  has  no  pain  that  would  be  then  un- 
known.' 

"  Now,"  says  the  story,  "  in  a  closet  near, 
*'  The  monarch  seated,  chanced  the  boys  to  hear ; 
*'  There  oft  he  came,  when  wearied  on  his  throne, 
*'  To  read,  sleep,  listen,  pray,  or  be  alone. 

^*  The  tale  proceeds,  when  first  the  Caliph 
found 
**  That  he  was  robb'd,  although  alone,  he  frown'd ; 
*<  And  swore  in  wrath  that  he  would  send  the  boy 
"  Far  from  his  notice,  favour,  or  employ ; 
**•  But  gentler  movements  soothed  his  ruffled  mind, 
"  And  his  own  failings  taught  him  to  be  kind. 

^  Relenting  thoughts  then  painted  Osmyn  young, 
*^  His  passion  urgent,  and  temptation  strong ; 
*'  And  that  he  suffer'd  from  that  villain-Spy 
**  Pains  worse  than  death,  till  he  desired  to  die ; 
**  Then  if  his  morals  had  received  a  stain, 
^^  His  bitter  sorrows  made  him  pure  again : 
^  To  reason,  pity  lent  her  powerful  aid, 
**  For  one  so  tempted,  troubled,  and  betray'd  ; 
*^  And  a  free  pardon  the  glad  Boy  restored 
**  To  the  kind  presence  of  a  gentle  lord ; 
**  Who  from  his  office  and  his  country  drove 
"  That  traitor-Friend,   whom  pains  nor  pray'rs 

could  move : 
**  Who  raised  the  fears  no  mortal  could  endure, 
^*  And  then  with  cruel  av'rice  sold  the  cure. 

''  My  tale  is  ended ;  but,  to  be  applied, 
"  I  must  describe  the  place  where  Caliphs  hide." 

Here  both  the  females  look'd  alarm'd,  distress'd. 
With  hurried  passions  hard  to  be  express'd. 

"  It  was  a  closet  by  a  chamber  placed, 
"  Where  slept  a  lady  of  no  vulgar  taste ; 


'  [*'<  The  Confidant*  U  IntereiUng,  though  not  altogether 
{rieadng.  A  flUr  one  makes  a  slip  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen, 
which  b  concealed  from  every  one  but  her  mother  and  a 
tentimental  fHend  from  whom  die  could  conceal  nothing. 
Her  after  life  la  pure  and  exemiAary ;  and  at  twenty-five  she 
is  BUftied  to  a  worthy  man,  with  whom  she  lives  in  perfect 
innocence  and  concord  for  many  happy  years.  At  last  the 
confidant  of  her  childhood,  whose  lot  has  been  less  prosperous, 
starts  up  and  importunes  her  for  money— not  forgetting  to 
hint  at  the  fktal  secret  of  which  she  is  the  depository.  After 
aj^onixing  and  plundering  her  for  years,  she  at  last  comes  and 
settles  hoeelf  in  her  house,  and  embitters  her  whole  existence 
by  her  selfidi  threats  and  ungenerous  extortions.    The  hus- 


**  Her  friend  attended  in  that  chosen  room 

'*  That  she  had  honour'd    and    proclaim'd    her 

home; 
"  To  please  the  eye  were  chosen  pictures  placed, 
^'  And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste ; 
**  Letters  and  music  on  a  table  laid, 
"  For  much  the  lady  wrote,  and  often  play'd : 
"  Beneath  the  window  was  a  toilet  spread, 
**  And  a  fire  gleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed." 

He  pi^Qsed,  he  rose ;  with  troubled  joy  the  Wife 
Felt  the  new  era  of  her  changeful  life ; 
Frankness  and  love  appear'd  in  Stafibrd's  face. 
And  all  her  trouble  to  delight  gave  place. 

Twice  made  the  Guest  an  effort  to  sustain 
Her  feelings,  twice  resumed  her  seat  in  vain, 
Nor  could  suppress  her  shame,  nor  could  support 

her  pain : 
Quick  she  retired,  and  all  the  dismal  night 
Thought  of  her  giiilt,  her  folly,  and  her  flight ; 
Then  sought  unseen  her  miserable  home. 
To  think  of  comforts  lost,  and  brood  on  wants  to 

come.' 
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She  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 

Open  as  day  for  melting  charity ; 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  being  incensed,  la  flint : 

Her  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  ofaeerved. 

2  Henry  IV, 

Three  or  four  wenches  where  I  stood  cried~"  Alas  t  good 
soul  I"  and  forgave  him  with  all  their  hearts ;  but  there  is 
no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them ;  if  Csaar  had  stabbed  their 
mothers,  they  would  have  done  no  less.^ — Julit  Cetnur, 

How  dost?    Art  cold? 
Tm  cold  myself.— Where  is  the  straw,  my  fellow  ? 
The  art  of  our  necessities  Is  strange. 
That  can  make  vile  things  predons.  Lear. 


Females  there  are  of  unsuspicious  mind, 
Easy  and  soft,  and  credulous  and  kind  *, 
Who,  when  offended  for  the  twentieth  time. 
Will  hear  th'  offS^nder  and  forgive  the  crime : 
And  there  are  others  whom,  like  these  to  cheat, 
Asks  but  the  humblest  effort  of  deceit ; 


band,  who  had  been  greatly  disturbed  at  the  change  in  his 
wife's  temper  and  spirits,  at  Inst  accidentally  overhears  enough 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  fret ;  and  resolving  to  forgive 
a  nnlt  so  long  past  and  so  well  repaired,  takes  occasion  to 
intimate  his  knowledge  of  It,  and  his  disdain  of  the  false 
confidant,  in  an  ingenious  apologue, — which,  however,  is 
plain  enough  to  drive  the  pestilent  visitor  frt>m  his  house, 
and  to  restore  peace  and  confidence  to  the  bosom  of  his  giate- 
M  wife."— JKrrBKV.] 

1  [It  is  understood  that  this  tale  was  suggested  by  some 
realities  in  the  history  of  Mrs.  Elmy,  the  mother  of  the 
Poet's  wife.] 
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Bat  they,  once  iigured,  feel  a  strong  disdain, 
And,  seldom  pardoning,  never  tmst  again ; 
Urged  by  religion,  they  forgive — but  yet 
Guard  the  warm  heart,  and  never  more  forget : 
Thiae  are  like  wax — apply  them  to  the  fire, 
Melting,  they  take  th'  impressions  you  desire ; 
Easy  to  mould  and  fashion  as  you  please. 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease : 
Like  smelted  iron  theae  the  forms  retain. 
But,  once  impressM,  will  never  melt  again. 

A  busy  port  a  serious  Merchant  made 
His  chosen  place  to  recommence  his  trade ; 
And  brought  his  Lady,  who,  their  children  dead, 
Their  native  seat  of  recent  sorrow  fled : 
The  husband  duly  on  the  quay  was  seen, 
The  wife  at  home  became  at  length  serene ; 
There  in  short  time  the  social  couple  grew 
With  all  acquainted,  friendly  with  a  few ; 
When  the  good  lady,  by  disease  assailM, 
In  vain  redsted — ^hope  and  science  faiPd : 
Then  spake  the  female  friends,  by  pity  led, 
"  Poor  merchant  Paul !  what  think  ye  ?  will  he 

wed? 
**  A  quiet,  easy,  kind,  religious  man, 
"  Thus  can  he  rest  ? — I  wonder  if  he  can." 

He  too,  as  grief  subsided  in  his  mind. 
Gave  place  to  notions  of  congenial  kind  : 
Grave  was  the  man,  as  we  have  told  before ; 
His  years  were  forty — ^he  might  pass  for  more ; 
Composed  his  features  were,  his  stature  low. 
His  air  important,  and  his  motion  slow : 
His  dress  became  him,  it  was  neat  and  plain. 
The  colour  purple,  and  without  a  stain ; 
His  words  were  few,  and  special  was  his  care 
In  simplest  terms  his  purpose  to  declare ; 
A  man  more  civil,  sober,  and  discreet. 
More  grave  and   courteous,   you  could  seldom 

meet: 
Though  frugal  be,  yet  sumptuous  was  his  board, 
As  if  to  prove  how  much  he  could  afford ; 
For  though  reserved  himself,  he  loved  to  see 
His  table  plenteous,  and  his  neighbours  free  : 
Among  these  friends  he  sat  in  solemn  style. 
And  rarely  soften'd  to  a  sober  smile : 
For  this,  observant  friends  their  reasons  gave — 
*'  Concerns  so  vast  would  make  the  idlest  grave ; 
"  And  for  such  man  to  be  of  language  fr«e, 
**  Would  seem  incongruous  as  a  singing  tree : 
'^  Trees  have   their  music,   but  the  birds  they 

shield 
^*  The  pleasing  tribute  for  protection  yield  ; 
"  Each  ample  tree  the  tuneful  choir  defends, 
'*  As    this    rich    Merchant    cheers    his    happy 

friends  V* 

In  the  same  town  it  was  his  chance  to  meet 
A  gentle  Lady,  with  a  mind  discreet ; 
Neither  in  life's  decline,  nor  bloom  of  youth. 
One  famed  for  maiden  modesty  and  truth  : 
By  nature  cool,  in  pious  habits  bred. 
She  looked  on  lovers  with  a  virgin's  dread : 
Deceivers,  rakes,  and  libertines  were  they. 
And  harmless  beauty  their  pursuit  and  prey ; 
As  bad  as  giants  in  the  ancient  times 
Were  modem  lovers,  and  the  same  their  crimes : 


Soon  as  she  heard  of  her  all-conquering  chaima, 
At  once  she  fled  to  her  defensive  arms ; 
Conn*d  o'er  the  tales  her  maiden  aunt  had  told. 
And,  statue-like,  was  motionless  and  eold : 
From  prayer  of  love,  like  that  Pygmalion  prmy'd. 
Ere  the  hard  stone  became  the  yielding  maid,* 
A  different  change  in  this  chaste  nymph  ensued. 
And  tum'd  to  stone  the  breathing  flesh  and  blood : 
Whatever  youth  described  his  wounded  heart, 
"  He  came  to  rob  her,  and  she  scom'd  his  art ; 
"  And  who  of  raptures  once  presumed  to  speak, 
*'  Told  listening  maids  he  thought  them  fond  uid 

weak; 
'*  But  should  a  worthy  man  his  hopes  display 
*'  In  few  plain  words,  and  beg  a  ye8  or  nay, 
*'  He  woidd  deserve  an  answer  just  and  plain, 
**  Since  adulation  only  moved  disdain — 
^*  Sir,  if  my  friends  object  not,  come  again." 

Hence,  our  grave  Lover,  though  he  liked  the 

face. 
Praised  not  a  feature — dwelt  not  on  a  grace  ; 
But  in  the  simplest  terms  declared  his  state : 
"  A  widow'd  man,  who  wish'd  a  virtuous  mate ; 
*'  Who  fear'd  neglect,  and  was  compell'd  to  trust 
*'  Dependants  wasteful,  idle,  or  unjust ; 
'*  Or  should  they  not  the  trusted  stores  destroy, 
**  At  best,  they  could  not  help  him  to  enjoy ; 
"  But  with  her  person  and  her  prudence  bless^d^ 
**  His  acts  would  prosper,  and  his  soul  have  rest : 
''  Would  she  be  his  ?"— ''  Why,  that  was  much  to 

say; 
**  She  would  consider ;  he  awhile  might  stay : 
**  She  liked  his  manners,  and  believed  his  word ; 
"He  did  not  flatter,  flattery  she  abhorr'd : 
"  It  was  her  happy  lot  in  peace  to  dwell — 
**  Would  change  make  better  what  was  now  so 

well? 
"  But  she  would  ponder."    "  This,"  he  said,  "  was 

kind;" 
And  begg'd  to  know  "when  she  had  fix'd  her 

mind." 

Romantic  maidens  would  have  scom*d  the  air, 
And  the  cool  prudence  of  a  mind  so  fair ; 
But  well  it  pleased  this  wiser  maid  to  find 
Her  own  mild  virtues  in  her  lover's  mind. 

His  worldly  wealth  she  sought,  and  quickly  grew 
Pleased  with  her  search,  and  happy  in  the  view 
Of  vessels  freighted  with  abundant  stores, 
Of  rooms  whose  treasures  press'd   the  groaning 

floors; 
And  he  of  clerks  and  servants  could  display 
A  little  army  on  a  public  day : 
Was  this  a  man  like  needy  bard  to  speak 
Of  balmy  lip,  bright  eye,  or  rosy  cheek  ? 

The  sum  appointed  for  her  widow'd  state, 
Fix'd  by  her  friend,  excited  no  debate ; 
Then  the  kind  lady  gave  her  hand  and  heart, 
And,  never  finding,  never  dealt  with  art : 


^  Almighty  jrods,  if  til  we  mortalt  wmnt. 
If  all  w«  can  raqnire,  be  yoan  to  gnnt ; 
Make  this  fidr  !rtatue  mine,  he  would  have  add. 
But  changed  his  worda  for  shame,  and  only  pny'd — 
Give  me  the  likenea  of  my  ivory  maid.**— DmTOaii. 
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In  hiB  engagements  she  had  no  concern  ; 

He  taught  her  not,  nor  had  she  wish  to  learn : 

On  him  in  all  occasions  she  relied, 

His  word  her  surety,  and  his  worth  her  pride. 

When  ship  was  launched,  and  merchant  Paul  had 
share, 
A  bounteous  feast  became  the  lady's  care ; 
Who  then  her  entry  to  the  dinner  made, 
In  costly  raiment,  and  with  kind  parade. 

Call'd  by  this  duty  on  a  certain  day, 
And  robed  to  grace  it  in  a  rich  array, 
Forth  from  her  room,  with  measured  step  she 

came, 
Proud  of  th*  event,  and  stately  look*d  the  dame  : 
The  husband  met  her  at  his  study-door — 
"  This  way,  my  love— one  moment,  and  no  more  : 
"  A  trifling  business — you  will  understand — 
"  The  law  requires  that  you  affix  your  hand ; 
*'  But  first  attend,  and  you  shall  learn  the  cause 
"  Why  forms  like  these  have  been  prescribed  by 

laws." 
Then  from  his  chair  a  man  in  black  arose. 
And  with  much  quickness  hurried  off  his  prose — 
That  "  Ellen  Paul,  the  wife,  and  so  forth,  freed 
**  From  all  control,  her  ovm  the  act  and  deed, 

"  And  forasmuch*' said  she,  "  I  Ve  no  distrust, 

'*  For  he  that  asks  it  is  discreet  and  Just ; 

"  Our  friends  are  waiting — where  am  I  to  sign  ? — 

*♦  There ! Now  be  ready  when  we   meet  to 

dine." 

This  said,  she  hurried  off  in  great  delight, 
The  ship  was  launch'd,  and  joyAil  was  the  night. 

Now,  says  the  reader,  and  in  much  disdain. 
This  serious  Merchant  was  a  rogue  in  grain ; 
A  treacherous  wretch,  an  artful  sober  knave. 
And  ten  times  worse  for  manners  cool  and  grave ; 
And  she  devoid  of  sense,  to  set  her  hand 
To  scoundrel  deeds  she  could  not  understand. 

Alas !  't  is  true ;  and  I  in  vain  had  tried 
To  soften  crime  that  cannot  be  denied ; 
And  might  have  labour'd  many  a  tedious  verse 
The  latent  cause  of  mischief  to  rehearse : 
Be  it  confess'd,  that  long,  with  troubled  look, 
This  Trader  view'd  a  huge  accompting-book ; 
(His  former  marriage  for  a  time  delay  d 
The  dreaded  hour,  the  present  lent  its  aid ;) 
But  he  too  clearly  saw  tiie  evil  day. 
And  put  the  terror,  by  deceit,  away ; 
Thus,  by  connecting  with  his  sorrows  crime, 
He  gain'd  a  portion  of  uneasy  time. — 
All  this  too  late  the  ii^jured  Lady  saw ; 
What  law  had  given,  again  she  gave  to  law ; 
His  guilt,  her  folly — these  at  once  impress'd 
Their  lasting  feelings  on  her  guileless  breast. 

^  Shame  I  can  bear,"  she  cried,  **  and  want  sus- 
tain, 
"  But  will  not  see  this  guilty  wretch  again  :" 
For  all  was  lost,  and  he  with  many  a  tear 
Confess'd  the  fault — she  turning  scom'd  to  hear. 
To  legal  claims  he  jielded  all  his  worth. 
But  small  the  portion,  and  the  wrong'd  were  wroth, 


Nor  to  their  debtor  would  a  part  allow  ; 

And  where  to  live  he  knew  not — ^knew  not  how. 

The  Wife  a  cottage  found,  and  thither  went 
The  suppliant  man,  but  she  would  not  relent : 
Thenceforth  she  utter'd  with  indignant  tone, 
"  I  feel  the  misery,  and  will  feel  alone." 
He  would  turn  servant  for  her  sake,  would  keep 
The  poorest  school,  the  very  streets  would  sweep, 
To  show  his  love.     *^  It  was  already  shown, 
"  And  her  affliction  should  be  all  her  own  : 
*'  His  wants  and  weakness  might  have  touch'd  her 

heart, 
'*  But  from  his  meanness  she  resolved  to  part." 

In  a  small  alley  was  she  lodged,  beside 
Its  humblest  poor,  and  at  the  view  she  cried, 
"  Welcome — ^yes  I  let  me  welcome,  if  I  can, 
**  The  fortune  dealt  me  by  this  cruel  man : 
'*  Welcome  this  low  thatch'd  roof,  this  shatter'd 

door, 
*'  These  walls  of  clay,  this  miserable  floor ; 
"  Welcome  my  envied  neighbours ;  this  to  you 
**  Is  all  familiar — all  to  me  is  new : 
"  You  have  no  hatred  to  the  loathsome  meal, 
"  Your  firmer  nerves  no  trembling  terrors  feel, 
"  Nor,  what  you  must  expose,  desire  you  to  con- 
ceal ; 
"  What  your  coarse  feelings  bear  without  offence, 
**  Disgusts  my  taste'  and  poisons  every  sense : 
*'  Daily  shall  I  your  sad  relations  hear 
"  Of  wanton  women  and  of  men  severe ; 
^*  There  will  dire  curses,  dreadful  oaths  abound, 
"  And  vile  expressions  shock  me  and  confound : 
"  Noise  of  dull  wheels,  and  songs  with  horrid  words, 
"  Will  be  the  music  that  this  lane  affords ; 
"  Mirth  that  disgusts,  and  quarrels  that  degrade 
**  The  human  mind,  must  my  retreat  invade : 
"  Hard  is  my  fate  I  yet  easier  to  sustain, 
**  Than  to  abide  with  guilt  and  fraud  again ; 
"  A  grave  impostor !  who  expects  to  meet, 
"  In  such  grey  locks  and  gravity,  deceit  ? 
"  Where  the  sea  rages  and  the  billows  roar, 
"  Men  know  the  danger,  and  they  quit  the  shore ; 
"  But,  be  there  nothing  in  the  way  descried, 
'^  When  o'er  the  rocks  smooth  runs  the  wicked 

tide— 
"  Sinking  unwam'd,  they  execrate  the  shock 
"  And  the  dread  peril  of  the  sunken  rock." 

A  frowning  world  had  now  the  man  to  dread, 
Taught  in  no  arts,  to  no  profession  bred  : 
Pining  in  grief,  beset  with  constant  care. 
Wandering  he  went,  to  rest  he  knew  not  where. 

Meantime  the  Wife — ^but  she  abjured  the  name — 
Endured  her  lot,  and  struggled  with  the  shame ; 
When,  lo !  an  uncle  on  the  mother's  side, 
In  nature  something,  as  in  blood  allied, 
Admired  her  firmness,  his  protection  gave, 
And  show'd  a  kindness  she  disdain'd  to  crave. 

Frugal  and  rich  the  man,  and  fhigal  grew 
The  sister-mind  without  a  selfish  view ; 
And  further  still — the  temp'rate  pair  agreed 
With  what  they  saved  the  patient  poor  to  feed  : 
His  whole  estate,  when  to  the  grave  consign'd, 
Left  the  good  kinsman  to  the  kindred  mind ; 
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Assured  that  law,  with  spell  secure  and  tight, 
Had  fix'd  it  as  her  own  peculiar  right. 

Now  to  her  ancient  residence  removed, 
She  lived  as  widow,  well  endowed  and  loved ; 
Decent  her  tahle  was,  and  to  her  door 
Came  daily  welcomed  the  neglected  poor : 
The  absent  sick  were  soothed  by  her  relief. 
As  her  free  bounty  sought  the  haunts  of  grief ; 
A  plain  and  homely  charity  had  she, 
And  loved  the  objects  of  her  alms  to  see  ; 
With  her  own  hands  she  dress'd  the  savoury  meat, 
With  her  own  fingers  wrote  the  choice  receipt ; 
She  heard  all  tales  that  iigured  wives  relate. 
And  took  a  double  interest  in  their  fate  ; 
But  of  all  husbands  not  a  wretch  was  known 
So  vile,  so  mean,  so  cruel  as  her  own. 

This  bounteous  Lady  kept  an  active  spy. 
To  search  th*  abodes  of  want,  and  to  supply ; 
The  gentle  Susan  served  the  liberal  dame — 
Unlike  their  notions,  yet  their  deeds  the  same : 
No  practised  villain  could  a  victim  find 
Than  this  stem  Lady  more  completely  blind  ; 
Nor  (if  detected  in  his  fraud)  could  meet 
One  less  disposed  to  pardon  a  deceit ; 
The  wrong  she  treasured,  and  on  no  pretence 
Received  th*  offender,  or  forgot  th'  offence : 
But  the  kind  Servant,  to  the  thrice-proved  knave 
A  fourth  time  listened,  and  the  past  forgave. 

First  in  her  youth,  when  she  was  blithe  and  gay. 
Came  a  smooth  rogue,  and  stole  her  love  away ; 
Then  to  another  and  another  flew, 
To  boast  the  wanton  mischief  he  could  do : 
Tet  she  forgave  him,  though  so  great  her  pain, 
Th%t  she  was  never  blithe  or  gay  again. 

Then  came  a  spoiler,^  who,  with  villain-art, 
Implored  her  hand,  and  agonized  her  heart ; 
He  seized  her  purse,  in  idle  waste  to  spend 
With  a  vile  wanton,  whom  she  call'd  her  friend ; 
Five  years  she  suffer*d — he  had  revell'd  five — 
Then  came  to  show  her  he  was  just  alive ; 
Alone  he  came,  his  vile  companion  dead. 
And  he,  a  wand'ring  pauper,  wanting  bread  ; 
His  body  wasted,  witherM  life  and  limb, 
When  this  kind  soul  became  a  slave  to  him : 
Nay,  she  was  sure  that,  should  he  now  survive. 
No  better  husband  would  be  left  alive ; 
For  him  she  moum'd,  and  then,  alone  &nd  poor. 
Sought  and  found  comfort  at  her  Lady's  door : 
Ten  years  she  served,  and,  mercy  her  employ. 
Her  tasks  were  pleasure,  and  her  duty  joy. 

Thus  lived  the  Mistress  and  the  Maid,  design'd 
Each  other's  aid — one  cautious,  and  both  kind : 
Oft  at  their  window,  working,  they  would  sigh 
To  see  the  aged  and  the  sick  go  by ; 
Like  wounded  bees,  that  at  their  home  arrive 
Slowly  and  weak,  but  labouring  for  the  hive. 

The  busy  people  of  a  mason's  yard 
The  curious  Lady  view'd  with  much  regard ; 
With  steady  motion  she  perceived  them  draw 
Through  blocks  of  stone  the  slowly-working  saw ; 
It  gave  her  pleasure  and  surprise  to  see 
Among  these  men  the  signs  of  revelry : 


Cold  was  the  seaaon,  and  confined  their  view. 
Tedious  their  tasks,  but  merry  were  the  crew : 
There  she  beheld  an  aged  pauper  wait, . 
Patient  and  still,  to  take  an  humble  freight ; 
Within  the  panniers  on  an' ass  he  laid 
The  ponderous  grit,  and  for  the  portion  paid  ; 
This  he  re-sold,  and,  with  each  trifling  g^ft. 
Made  shift  to  live,  and  wretched  was  the  shift. 

Now  will  it  be  by  every  reader  told 
Who  was  this  humble  trader,  poor  and  old. — 
In  vain  an  author  would  a  name  suppress, 
From  the  least  hint  a  reader  learns  to  guess ; 
Of  children  lost,  our  novels  sometimes  treat. 
We  never  care — assured  again  to  meet : 
In  vain  the  writer  for  concealment  tries. 
We  trace  his  purpose  under  all  disguise ; 
Nay,  though  he  tells  us  they  are  dead  and  gone, 
Of  whom  we  wot,  they  will  appear  anon ; 
Our  favourites  fight,  are  wounded,  hopeless  lie. 
Survive  they  cannot — ^nay,  they  cannot  die ; 
Now,  as  these  tricks  and  stratagems  are  known, 
'T  is  best,  at  once,  the  simple  truth  to  own. 

This  was  the  Husband — ^in  an  humble  shed 
He  nightly  slept,  and  daily  sought  his  bread  : 
Once  for.  relief  the  weary  man  applied  ; 
"  Your  wife  is  rich,"  the  angry  vestry  cried  : 
Alas !  he  dared  not  to  his  wife  complain. 
Feeling  her  wrongs,  and  fearing  her  disdain : 
By  various  methods  he  had  tried  to  live. 
But  not  one  effort  would  subsistence  give : 
He  was  an  usher  in  a  school,  till  noise 
Made  him  less  able  than  the  weaker  boys ; 
On  messages  he  went,  till  he  in  vain 
Strove  names,  or  words,  or  meanings  to  retain ; 
Each  small  employment    in    each    neighbouring 

town. 
By  turn  he  took,  to  lay  as  quickly  down : 
For,  such  his  fate,  he  fedl'd  in  all  he  plann'd, 
And  nothing  prosper'd  in  his  luckless  hand. 

At  his  old  home,  his  motive  half  suppress'd. 
He  sought  no  more  for  riches,  but  for  rest : 
There  lived  the  bounteous  Wife,  and  at  her  gate 
He  saw  in  cheerful  groups  the  needy  wait ; 
"  Had  he  a  right  with  bolder  hope  t'  apply  ?*' 
He  ask'd — was  answer'd,  and  went  groaning  by : 
For  some  remains  of  spirit,  temper,  pride. 
Forbade  a  prayer  he  knew  would  be  denied. 

Thus  was  the  grieving  man,  with  burthen'd  aaa, 
Seen  day  by  day  along  the  street  to  pass : 
"  Who  is  he,  Susan  ?  who  the  poor  old  man  ? 
*'  He  never  calls— do  make  him,  if  you  can." 
The  conscious  damsel  still  delay'd  to  speak. 
She  stopp'd  confused,  and  had  her  wonis  to  s«ek ; 
From  Susan's  fears  the  fact  her  mistress  knew, 
And  cried — *^  The  wretch  I  what  scheme  has  he  in 

view? 
**  Is  this  his  lot  ? — ^but  let  him,  let  him  feel — 
**  Who  wants  the  courage,  not  the  will,  to  steal." 

A  dreadful  winter  came,  each  day  severe, 
Misty  when  mild,  and  icy  cold  when  clear ; 
And  still  the  humble  dealer  took  his  load. 
Returning  slow,  and  shivering  on  the  road  : 
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The  Lady,  gtill  relentless,  saw  him  come, 
And  said — "  I  wonder,  has  the  wretch  a  home  ?  *' — 
"  A  hut !  a  hovel  I"     "  Then  his  fate  appears 
"To    suit    his    crime."— "  Yes,    lady,    not    his 

years ; — 
"  No  I    nor  his    sufferings — nor    that    form    de- 

cay'd." 
"  Well !  let  the  parish  give  its  paupers  aid  : 
"  You  must  the  vileness  of  his  acts  allow." — 
"  And  you,  dear  lady,  that  he  feels  it  now." 
"  When  such  dissemblers  on  their  deeds  reflect, 
"  Can  they  the  pity  they  refused  expect? 
"  He  that  doth  evil,  evU  shall  he  dread."— 
*'  The  snow,"  quoth  Susan,  "  falls  upon  his  bed — 
"  It  blows  beside  the  thatch — it  melts  upon  his 

head." 
"  'T  is    weakness,   child,    for    grieving   guilt    to 

feel."— 
"  Yes,  but  he  never  sees  a  wholesome  meal ; 
"  Through  his  bare  dress  appears  his  shrivell'd 

skin, 
"  And  ill  he  fares  without,  and  worse  within : 
"  With  that  weak  body,  lame,  diseased,  and  slow, 
"  What    cold,    pain,    peril,     must    the    sufferer 

know!" 
"  Think  on  his  crime." — "  Yes,  sure  *t  was  very 

wrong; 
"  But  look    (God  bless  him !)    how  he    gropes 

along." 
"  Brought  me  to  shame."—"  Oh !  yes,  I  know  it 

all — 
"  What  cutting  blast !  and  he  can  scarcely  crawl ; 
"  He  fireezes  as  he  moves — he  dies  !  if  he  should 

fall: 
"  With  cruel  fierceness  drives  this  icy  sleet — 
"  And  must  a  Christian  perish  in  the  street, 
"In  sight  of  Christians?— There!    at    last,    he 

lies;— 
"  Nor  unsupported  can  he  ever  rise : 
"  He  cannot  live."     "  But  is  he  fit  to  die  ?"— 
Here  Susan  softly  mutter'd  a  reply, 
Look'd  round  the  room — said  something   of  its 

state. 
Dives  the  rich,  and  Lazarus  at  his  gate ; 
And  then  aloud—"  In  pity  do  behold 
"  The  man  afirighten'd,  weeping,  trembling,  cold : 
"  Oh !  how  those  flakes  of  snow  their  entrance  win 
"  Through  the  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  frost  within. 
"  His  very  heart  seems  frozen  as  he  goes, 
"  Leading  that  starved  companion  of  his  woes : 
"  He  tried  to  pray — his  lips,  I  saw  them  move, 
"  And  he  so  tum'd  his  piteous  looks  above ; 
"  But  the  fierce  wind  the  willing  heart  opposed, 
"  And,  ere  he  spoke,  the  lips  in  misery  closed : 
"  Poor  suffering  object !  yes,  for  ease  you  pray'd, 
"  And  God  will  hear— He  only,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Peace !  Susan,  peace !  pain  ever  follows  sin." — 
"Ah!    then,"  thought  Susan,   "when  will   ours 

begin? 
"  When  reached  his  home,  to  what  a  cheerless  fire 
"  And  chilling  bed  will  those  cold  limbs  retire  ! 
"  Yet  ragged,  wretched  as  it  is,  that  bed 
"  Takes  half  the  space  of  his  contracted  shed ; 
"  I  saw  the  thorns  beside  the  narrow  grate, 
"  With  straw  collected  in  a  putrid  state : 
"  There  will  he,  kneeling,  strive  the  fire  to  raise, 
"  And  that  will  warm  him,  rather  than  the  blaze : 


"  The  sullen,  smoky  blaze,  that  cannot  last 

"  One  moment  after  his  attempt  is  past : 

''  And  I  so  warmly  and  so  purely  laid, 

"  To  sink  to  rest — indeed,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Know    you    his    conduct  ?" — "  Yes,    indeed    I 

know, 
"  And  how  he  wanders  in  the  wind  and  snow ; 
"  Safe  in  our  rooms  the  threat'ning  storm  we  hear, 
"  But  he  feels  strongly  what  we  faintly  fear." 
"  Wilful  was  rich,  and  he  the  storm  defied  ; 
"  Wilful  is  poor,  and  must  the  storm  abide," 
Said  the  stem  Lady ;  "  *t  is  in  vain  to  feel ; 
"  Go  and  prepare  the  chicken  for  our  meal." 

Susan  her  task  reluctantly  began. 
And  utter'd  as  she  went — "  The  poor  old  man  I" 
But  while  her  soft  and  ever-yielding  heart 
Made  strong  protest  against  her  lady's  part. 
The  lady's  self  began  to  think  it  wrong 
To  feel  so  wrathful  and  resent  so  long. 

"  No  more  the  wretch  would  she  receive  again, 
"  No  more  behold  him  —but  she  would  sustain ; 
"  Great  his  offence,  and  evil  was  his  mind — 
"  But  he  had  suffer'd,  and  she  would  be  kind  : 
"  She  spum'd  such  baseness,  and  she  found  within 
"  A  fair  acquittal  from  so  foul  a  sin ; 
"  Yet  she  too  err'd,  and  must  of  Heaven  expect 
"  To  be  rejected,  him  should  she  reject." 

Susan  was  summoned — "  Pm  about  to  do 
"  A  foolish  act.  In  part  seduced  by  you ; 
"  Go  to  the  creature — say  that  I  intend, 
"  Foe  to  his  sins,  to  be  his  sorrow's  friend  : 
"  Take,  for  his  present  comforts,  food  and  wine, 
"  And  mark  his  feelings  at  this  act  of  mine : 
"  Observe  if  shame  be  o'er  his  features  spread,' 
"  By  his  own  victim  to  be  soothed  and  fed ; 
"  But,  this  inform  him,  that  it  is  not  love 
"  That  prompts  my  heart,  that  duties  only  move : 
"  Say,  that  no  merits  in  his  favour  plead, 
"  But  miseries  only,  and  his  abject  need ; 
"  Nor  bring  me  grov'ling  thanks,  nor  high-flown 

praise; 
"  I  would  his  spirits,  not  his  fancy,  raise : 
"  Give  him  no  hope  that  1  shall  ever  more 
"  A  man  so  vile  to  my  esteem  restore ; 
"  But  warn  him  rather,  that,  in  time  of  rest, 
"His  crimes  be  all  remember'd  and  confess'd  : 
"  I  know  not  all  that  form  the  sinner's  debt, 
"  But  there  is  one  that  he  must  not  forget." 

The  mind  of  Susan  prompted  her  with  speed 
To  act  her  part  in  every  courteous  deed  : 
All  that  was  kind  she  was  prepared  to  say. 
And  keep  the  lecture  for  a  future  day ; 
When  he  had  all  life's  comforts  by  his  side. 
Pity  might  sleep,  and  good  advice  be  tried. 

This  done,  the  mistress  felt  disposed  to  look, 
As  self-approving,  on  a  pious  book  ; 
Yet,  to  her  native  bias  still  inclined. 
She  felt  her  act  too  merciful  and  kind ; 
But  when,  long  musing  on  the  chilling  scene 
So  lately  pest — the  frost  and  sleet  so  keen — 
The  man's  whole  misery  in  a  single  view — 
Yes !  she  could  think  some  pity  was  his  due. 
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Tbusfix'd,  fhe  heard  not  her  attendant  glide 
With  soft  slow  step — till,  standing  by  her  side, 
The  trembling  servant  gasp'd  for  breath,  and  shed 
ReUeving  tears,  then  utter'd,  ''  He  is  dead !" 

'*  Dead  !"  said  the  startled  Lady.—''  Tes,  he  fell 
*'  Close  at  the  door  where  he  was  wont  to  dwell ; 
'*  There  his  sole  friend,  the  Ass,  was  standing  by, 
''  Half  dead  himself,  to  see  his  Master  die." 

'  "  Expired  he  then,  good  Heaven  !  for  want  of 

foodr— 
"  No  !  crusts  and  water  in  a  comer  stood : — 
'*  To  have  this  plenty,  and  to  wait  so  long, 
*'  And  to  be  right  too  late,  is  doubly  wrong : 
"  Then,  every  day  to  see  him  totter  by, 
"  And  to  forbear— Oh !  what  a  heart  had  I  !*' 

<<  Blame  me  not,  child  ;  I  tremble  at  the  news." 
"  'T  is  my  own  heart,''  said  Susan,  "  I  accuse : 
"  To  have  this  money  in  my  purse — to  know 
''  What  grief  was  his,  and  what  to  grief  we  owe ; 
"  To  see  him  often,  always  to  conceive 
"  How  he  must  pine  and  languish,  groan  and  grieve, 
"  And  every  day  in  ease  and  peace  to  dine, 
*'  And  rest  in  comfort !— What  a  heart  is  mine !"  • 


TALE    XVIII. 


THE  WAGER. 


*n»  thought  your  deer  doth  hold  yoa  at  •  bay. 

I  choote  her  for  myaelf; 
If  she  and  I  are  pleaaed,  what  '•  that  to  you  ? 

Let 's  aend  each  one  to  hia  wife, 
And  he  whoae  wife  ia  most  obedient 
Shall  win  the  wager. 

Now  bv  the  world  It  ia  a  locty  wench, 
1  love  her  ten  Umea  more  than  e'er  1  did. 

Tamimg  qfthe  Shrew. 


€!ouKTER  and  Clubb  were  men  in  trade,  whose 

pains, 
Credit,  and  prudence,  brought  them  constant  gains; 
Partners  and  punctual,  every  friend  agreed 
Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  who  must  succeed. 


*  [*  Reaentmenf  la  one  of  the  piecea  In  which  Mr.  Crabbe 
haa  exerdsed  hia  extraordinary  powen  of  giving  pain, — though 
not  gratnitoualv  in  this  instance,  nor  without  inculcating  a 
strong  lesaon  of  forgiveneas  and  compassion.  A  middle-aced 
merchant  nuffrias  a  lady  of  good  fortune,  and  persuades  her 
to  make  it  all  oirer  to  him  when  he  is  on  the  eve  of 
bankniptcy.  He  b  reduced  to  utter  beggary  :  and  hia  wife, 
bitterly  and  deeply  resenting  the  wrong  he  had  done  her, 
renounces  all  connection  with  him,  and  endures  her  own 
reverses  with  magnanimity.  At  last  a  distant  relation  leaves 
her  bb  fortune ;  and  slie  returns  to  the  enjoyment  of  mo- 
derate wealth,  and  Uie  exerdae  of  charity  to  all  but  her 
miserable  husband.  Broken  by  age  and  disease,  he  now  begs 
the  waste  sand  from  the  stonecutters,  and  sells  it  on  an  ass 
through  the  streets  :— 


When  they  had  fix'd  some  little  time  In  life. 

Each  thought  of  taking  to  himself  a  wife  : 

As  men  in  trade  alike,  as  men  in  love, 

They  seem'd  with  no  according  views  to  move ; 

As  certain  ores  in  outward  view  the  same. 

They  show'd  their  difference  when  the  magnet 

came. 
Counter  was  vain :  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
'T  was  not  in  him  like  suppliant  svirain  to  sigh  : 
**  His  wife  might  o'er  his  men  and  maids  preside, 
"  And  in  her  province  be  a  judge  and  guide ; 
"  But  what  he  thought,  or  did,  or  wish'd  to  do, 
*'  She  must  not  know,  or  censure  if  she  knew ; 
**  At  home,  abroad,  by  day,  by  night,  if  he 
"  On  aught  determin^,  so  it  was  to  be  : 
"  How  is  a  man,"  he  ask*d,  "  for  business  fit, 
"  Who  to  a  female  can  his  will  submit  ? 
**  Absent  a  while,  let  no  inquiring  eye 
"  Or  plainer  speech  presume  to  question  why  : 
<<  But  all  be  silent ;  and,  when  seen  again, 
'*  Let  all  be  cheerftil — shall  a  wife  complain  ? 
'*  Friends  I  invite,  and  who -shall  dare  t*  object, 
"  Or  look  on  them  with  coolness  or  neglect  ? 
**  No  I  I  must  ever  of  my  house  be  head, 
"  And,  thus  obey'd,  I  condescend  to  wed." 

Clubb  heard  the  speech — "  My  friend  is  nice, 
said  he ; 
"  A  wife  with  less  respect  will  do  for  me : 
"  How  is  he  certain  such  a  prise  to  gain  ? 
"  What  he  approves,  a  lass  may  learn  to  feign, 
"  And  so  affect  t*  obey  till  she  begins  to  reign ; 
'*  A  while  complying^  she  may  vary  then, 
**  And  be  as  wives  of  more  unwary  men ; 
*^  Beside,  to  him  who  plays  such  lordly  part, 
**  How  shall  a  tender  creature  yield  her  heart ; 
'*  Should  he  the  promised  confidence  refuse, 
*'  She  may  another  more  confiding  choose ; 
*'  May  show  her  anger,  yet  her  purpose  hide, 
*'  And  wake  his  jealousy,  and  wound  his  pride. 
'*  In  one  so  humbled,  who  can  trace  the  friend  ? 
*<  I  on  an  equal,  not  a  slave,  depend ; 
"  If  true,  my  confidence  is  wisely  placed, 
**  And  being  false,  she  only  is  disgraced." 

Clubb,  with  these  notions,  cast  his  eye  around. 
And  one  so  easy  soon  a  partner  found. 
The  lady  chosen  was  of  good  repute ; 
Meekness  she  had  not,  and  was  seldom  mut«  ; 
Though  quick  to  anger,  still  she  loved  to  smile. 
And  would  be  calm  if  men  would  wait  a  while : 
She  knew  her  duty,  and  she  loved  her  way. 
More  pleased  in  truth  to  govern  than  obey ; 


**  And  from  eadi  trilling  gift 
Made  ahift  to  live— «nd  wretched  i^-as  the  shift." 

The  unrelenting  wife  descries  him  creeping  through  the  w«t 
at  this  miserable  employment ;  but  still  withholds  all  teUef, 
in  spite  of  the  tooching  entreaties  of  her  romfssionate 
handmaid,  whose  nature  m  aa  kind  and  yielding,  as  that  of 
her  mistress  is  hard  and  inflexible.  Of  all  the  piotivea 
of  mendicant  poverty  that  have  ever  been  brought  forward 
in  prose  or  verse— in  oliarity  sermons  or  popular  harangoM 
— we  know  of  none  half  so  moving  or  complete,  so  powerftil, 
and  ao  trae,  as  is  contained  in  sundry  pasiSfcs  of  this  t^. — 
JxrrBKT.] 
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She  heard  her  priest  with  reyerence,  and  her 

spouse  • 

As  one  who  felt  the  pressure  of  her  tows  ; 
UseAil  and  civil,  all  her  ftiends  confessed — 
Give  her  her  way,  and  she  would  choose  the  best ; 
Though  some  indeed  a  sly  remark  would  make — 
Give  it  her  not,  and  she  would  choose  to  take. 

All  this,  when  Clubb  some  cheerAil  months  had 
spent. 
He  saw,  confessed,  and  sai^  he  was  content. 

.    Counter  meantime  selected,  doubted,  weighed, 
And  then  brought  home  a  young  complying  maid ; 
A  tender  creature,  full  of  fears  as  charms, 
A  beauteous  nursling  from  its  mother's  arms ; 
A  soft,  sweet  blossom,  such  as  men  must  love. 
But  to  preserve  must  keep  it  in  the  stove  : 
She  had  a  mild,  subdued,  expiring  look — 
Baise  but  the  voice,  and  this  fair  creature  shook ; 
Leave  her  alone,  she  felt  a  thousand  fears — • 
Chide,  and  she  melted  into  floods  of  tears ; 
Fondly  she  pleaded,  and  would  gently  sigh, 
For  very  pity,  or  she  knew  not  why ; 
One  whom  to  govern  none  could  be  afraid — 
Hold  up  the  finger,  this  meek  thing  obey'd ; 
Her  happy  husband  had  the  easiest  task — 
Say  but  his  will,  no  question  would  she  ask  ; 
She  sought  no  reasons,  no  affiirs  she  knew, 
Of  business  spoke  not,  anci^had  nought  to  do. 

Oft  he  exclaim'd,  "  How  meek  I  how  mild !  how 
kind! 
'*  With  her  'twere  cruel  but  to  seem  unkind : 
^'  Though  ever  silent  when  I  take  my  leave, 
<*  It  pains  my  heart  to  think  how  hers  will  grieve ; 
'*  'T  is  heaven  on  earth  with  such  a  wife  to  dwell, 
*'  I  am  in  raptures  to  have  sped  so  well ; 
**  But  let  me  not,  my  friend,  your  envy  raise, 
*'  No  I  on  my  life,  your  patience  has  my  praise." 

His  Friend,  though  silent,  felt  the  scorn  im- 

pUed— 
*'  What  need  of  patience  ?  "  to  himself  he  cried : 
'*  Better  a  woman  o'er  her  house  to  rule, 
<*  Than  a  poor  child  just  hurried  from  her  school ; 
'^  Who  has  no  care,  yet  never  lives  at  ease ; 
**  Unfit  to  rule,  and  indisposed  to  please. 
'*  What  if  he  govern,  there  his  boast  should  end ; 
*'  No    husband's    power    can    make  a   slave    his 

friend." 

It  was  the  custom  of  these  Friends  to  meet 
With  a  few  neighbours  in  a  neighbouring  street ; 
Where  Counter  ofttimes  would  occasion  seise 
To  move  his  silent  Friend  by  words  like  these  : 
<«  A  man,"  said  he,  "  if  govem'd  by  his  wife, 
"  Gives  up  his  rank  and  dignity  in  life ; 
"  Now,  better  fiste  befalls  my  Friend  and  me."-^ 
He  spoke,  and  look'd  th'  approving  smile  to  see. 

The  quiet  partner,  when  he  chose  to  speak. 
Desired  his  fHend  "  another  theme  to  seek ; 
"  When  thus  they  met,  he  judged  that  state-affairs 
*'  And  such  important  subjects  should  be  theirs : " 
But  still  the  partner,  in  his  lighter  vein, 
Would  cause  in  Clubb  affliction  or  disdain ; 


It  made  him  anxious  to  detect  the  cause 

Of  all  that  boasting : — "  Wants  my  friend  applause  ? 

"  This  plainly  proves  him  not  at  perfect  ease, 

"  For,  felt  he  pleasure,  he  would  wish  to  please. 

"  These  triumphs  here  for  some  regrets  atone — 

"  Men  who  are  bless'd  let  other  men  alone." 

Thus  made  suspicious,  he  observed  and  saw 

His  friend  each  night  at  early  hour  withdraw  *, 

He  sometimes  mention'd  Juliet's  tender  nerves. 

And  what  attention  such  a  wife  deserves : 

"  In  this,"  thought  Clubb,  "  full  sure  some  mystery 

lies— 
"  He  laughs  at  me,  yet  he  with  much  complies, 
*'  And  all  his  vaunts  of  bliss  are  proud  apologies." 

With  such  ideas  treasured  in  his  breast, 
He  grew  composed,  and  let  his  anger  rest ; 
Till  Counter  once  (when  wine  so  long  went  round, 
That  friendship  and  discretion  both  were  drown'd) 
Began,  in  teasing  and  triumphant  mood, 
His  evening  banter  : — "  Of  all  earthly  good, 
^*  The  best,"  he  said,  "  was  an.  obedient  spouse, 
"  Such  as  my  friend's — that  every  one  allows : 
*'  What  if  she  wishes  hia  designs  to  know  ? 
"  It  is  because  she  would  her  praise  bestow ; 
**  What  if  she  wills  that  he  remain  at  home  ? 
"  She  knows  that  mischief  may  from  travel  come. 
"  I,  who  am  free  to  venture  where  I  please, 
*'  Have  no  such  kind  preventing  checks  as  these  ; 
*<  But  mine  is  double  duty,  first  t9  j^ide 
"  Myself  aright,  then  rule  a  house^beside ; 
"  Wliile  this  our  friend,  more  hapg^n^  than  the  free, 
"  Besigns  all  power,  and  laughs  a^uberty." 

"  By  Heaven  I"  said  Clubb,  "  excuse  me  if  I 
swear, 
'*  I  '11  bet  a  hundred  guineas,  if  he  dare, 
**  That  uncontroll'd  I  will  such  freedoms  take 
'*  That  he  will  fear  to  equal — ^there  's  my  stake." 

"  A  match  I"  said  Counter,  much  by  wine  in- 
flamed ; 
"  But  we  are  friends — let  smaller  stake  be  named : 
"  Wine  for  our  future  meeting,  that  will  I 
"  Take  and  no  more — what  peril  shall  we  try  ?" 
"  Let's  to  Newmarket,"  Clubb  replied;  *Vor  choose 
"  Yourself  the  place,  and  what  you  like  to  lose ; 
*^  And  he  who  first  returns,  or  fears  to  go, 
"  Forfeits  his  cash."— Said  Counter,  "  Be  it  so." 

The  friends  around  them  saw  with  much  delight 
The  social  war,  and  hail'd  the  pleasant  night ; 
Nor  would  they  farther  hear  the  cause  discuss'd, 
Afnid  the  recreant  heart  of  Clubb  to  trust. 

Now  sober  thoughts  retum'd  as  each  withdrew. 
And  of  the  subject  took  a  serious  view ; 
*'  'T  was  wrong,"  thought  Counter,  *^  and  will  grieve 

my  love ;" 
"  'T  was  wrong,"  thought  Clubb, "  my  wife  will  not 

approve : 
"  But  friends  were  present ;  I  must  try  the  thing, 
*'  Or  with  my  folly  half  the  town  will  ring." 

He  sought  his  lady — *^  Madam,  I  'm  to  blame, 
"  But  was  reproach'd,   and  coiUd  not  bear  the 
shame; 
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"  Here  in  my  folly-  for  H  is  best  to  say 
"  The  very  truth — I  've  sworn  to  have  my  way ; 
"  To  that  Newmarket — (though  I  hate  the  place, 
**  And  have  no  taste  or  talents  for  a  race, 
"  Yet  so  it  is — well,  now  prepare  to  chide) — 
"  I  laid  a  wager  that  I  dared  to  ride ; 
"  And  I  must  go :  by  Heaven,  if  you  resist 
**  I  shall  be  scom'd,  and  ridiculed,  and  hiBS*d ; 
"  Let  me  with  grace  before  my  friends  appear, 
<*  You  know  the  truth,  and  must  not  be  severe : 
"  He  too  must  go,  but  that  he  will  of  course : 
"  Do  you  consent  ? — I  never  think  of  force." 

^*  You  never  need,"  the  worthy  Dame  replied  ; 
"  The  husband's  honour  is  the  woman's  pride  : 
"  If  I  in  trifles  be  the  wilfiil  wife, 
"  Still  for  your  credit  I  would  lose  my  life. 
**  Go  !  and  when  fix'd  the  day  of  your  return, 
**  Stay  longer  yet,  and  let  the  blockheads  learn 
'*  That  though  a  wife  may  sometimes  wish  to  rule, 
"  She  would  not  make  th'  indulgent  man  a  fool ; 
"  I  would  at  times  advise — ^but  idle  they 
**  Who  think  th'  assenting  husband  must  obey." 

The  happy  man,  who  thought  his  lady  right 
In  other  cases,  was  assured  to-night ; 
Then  for  the  day  with  proud  delight  prepared, 
To  show  his  doubting  friends  how  much  he  dared. 

Counter — ^who  grieving  sought  his  bed,  his  rest 
Broken  by  pictures  of  his  love  distressed — 
With  soft  and  winning  speech  the  fair  prepared : 
**  She  all  his  councils,  comforts,  pleasures  shared : 
**  She  was  assured  he  loved  her  from  his  soul, 
"  She  never  knew  and  need  not  fear  control ; 
"  But  so  it  happened — he  was  grieved  at  heart, 
*^  It  happen'd  so,  that  they  awhile  must  part — 
"  A  little  time — the  distance  was  but  short, 
^^  And  business  call'd  him — be  despised  the  sport ; 
"  But  to  Newmarket  he  engaged  to  ride 
"  With  his  fnend  Clubb :"  and  there  he  stopp'd 
and  sigh'd. 

Awhile  the  tender  creature  look'd  dismayed. 
Then  floods  of  tears  the  call  of  grief  obey'd : — 

"  She  an  objection !  No ! "  she  sobb'd,  "  not  one ; 
"  Her  work  was  finish'd,  and  her  race  was  run  j 
"  For  die  she  must,  indeed  she  would  not  live 
**  A  week  alone,  for  all  the  world  could  give ; 
'*  He  too  must  die  in  that  same  wicked  place ; 
"  It  always  happened — ^was  a  common  case ; 
"  Among  those  horrid  horses,  jockeys,  crowds, 
'*  T  was  certain  death — they  might  bespeak  their 

shrouds ; 
**  He  would  attempt  a  race,  be  sure  to  fall — 
*'  And  she  expire  with  terror — that  was  all : 
"  With  love  like  hers  she  was  indeed  unfit 
<(  To  bear  such  horrors,  but  she  must  submit." 

**  But  for  three  days,  my  love !  three  days  at 
most." 
<^  Enough  for  me  ;  I  then  shall  be  a  ghost." 
"  My  honour's  pledged  I" — "  Oh  I  yes,  my  dearest 

life, 
"  I  know  your  honour  must  outweigh  your  wife ; 
**  But  ere  this  absence  have  you  sought  a  friend  ? 
*'  I  shall  be  dead — on  whom  can  you  depend  ? 


"  Let  me  one  fkvour  of  your  kindness  crave, 
*'  Grant  me  the  stone  I  mention'd  for  my  grave.*' 

"  Nay,  love,  attend— why,  bless  my  soul — ^I  say 
"  I  will  return — there— weep  no  kmger — nay !" 
"  Well  I  I  obey,  and  to  the  last  am  true, 
"  But  spirits  fail  me ;  I  must  die ;  adieu  1** 

"What,   fiiadam!     must? — ^'t  is  wrong — ^I 'm 
angry — sounds  I 
"  Can  I  remain  and  lose  a  thousand  pounds  ?" 

"  Go  then,  my  love  I  it  is  a  monstrous  sum, 
"  Worth  twenty  wives — go,  love !  and  I  am  dumb  ; 
"  Nor  be  displeased — ^had  I  the  power  to  live, 
"  You  might  be  angry,  now  you  must  forgive : 
"  Alas !  I  faint — ah  I  cruel — ^there's  no  need 
"  Of  wounds  or  fevers — ^thls  has  done  the  deed.** 

The  lady  fidnted,  and  the  husband  sent 
For  every  aid,  for  every  comfort  went ; 
Strong  terror  seised  him :  "  Oh !  she   loved  so 

well, 
"  And  who  th'  effect  of  tenderness  could  tell  ?** 

She  now  recovered,  and  again  began 
With  accent  querulous — "  Ah !  cruel  man !" 
Till  the  sad  husband,  conscience-struck,  confess'd, 
'T  was  very  wicked  with  his  friend  to  jest ; 
For  now  he  saw  that  those  who  were  obey'd. 
Could  like  the  most  subservient  feel  afraid: 
And  though  a  wife  might  not  dispute  the  will 
Of  her  liege  lord,  she  could  prevent  it  ttill. 

The  morning  came,  and  Clubb  prepared  to  ride 
With  a  smart  boy,  his  servant,  and  his  guide ; 
When,  ere  he  mounted  on  his  ready  steed. 
Arrived  a  letter,  and  he  stopp'd  to  read. 

"  My  friend,"  he  read,  "  our  journey  I  decline, 
"  A  heart  too  tender  for  such  strife  is  mine ; 
"  Yours  is  the  triumph,  be  you  so  inclined  ; 
"  But  you  are  too  considerate  and  kind : 
"  In  tender  pity  to  my  Juliet's  fears 
"  I  thus  relent,  o'ercome  by  love  and  tears ; 
"  She  knows  your  kindness ;  I  have  heard  her  aay, 
"  A  man  like  you  't  is  pleasure  to  obey : 
"  Each  faithful  wife,  like  ours,  must  disapproTe 
"  Such  dangerous  trifling  with  connubial  love ; 
"  What  has  the  idle  worid,  my  friend,  to  do 
**  With  our  a£Burs  ?  they  envy  me  and  you : 
"  What  if  I  could  my  gentle  spouse  command — 
"  Is  that  a  cause  I  should  her  tears  withstand  ? 
"  And  what  if  you,  a  fnend  of  peace,  submit 
"  To  one  you  love — is  that  a  theme  for  wit  ? 
"  'Twas  wrong,  and  I  shall  henoeforth  judga  it 

weak 
"  Both  of  submission  and  control  to  speak : 
"  Be  it  agreed  that  all  contention  cease, 
"  And  no  such  follies  vex  our  future  peace  ; 
"  Let  each  keep  guard  against  domestic  strife, 
"  And  find  nor  slave  nor  tyrant  in  his  wife.** 

*' Agreed,"  said  Clubb,   "with    aU    my  toul 
agreed  ;*' — 
And  to  the  boy,  delighted,  gave  his  steed. 
"  I  think  my  friend  has  well  his  mind  express'd, 
"  And  I  assent ;  such  things  are  not  a  jest" 
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*  True,"  said  the  Wife,  "  no  longer  he  can  hide 

*  The  truth  that  pains  him  by  his  wounded  pride  : 

*  Tour  friend  has  found  it  not  an  easy  thing, 

'  Beneath  his  yoke  this  yielding  soul  to  bring  : 
'  These  weeping  willows,  though  they  seem  inclined 
'  By  every  breese,  yet  not  the  strongest  wind 
'  Can  from  their  bent  divert  this  weak  but  stub- 
bom  kind; 
'  Drooping  they  seek  your  pity  to  excite, 
'  But  'tis  at  once  their  nature  and  delight ; 
'  8uoh  women  feel  not ;  while  they  sigh  and  weep, 
'  T  is  but  their  habit — their  affections  sleep ; 
'  They  are  like  ice  that  in  the  hand  we  hold, 
'  So  very  melting,  yet  so  very  cold  ; 
'  On  such  affectidn  let  not  man  rely, 
^  The  husbands  suffer,  and  the  ladies  sigh : 
'  But  your  friend's  offer  let  us  kindly  take, 
'  And  spare  his  pride  for  his  vexation's  sake ; 
^  For  he  has  found,  and  through  his  life  will  find, 
'  T  is  easiest  dealing  with  the  firmest  mind — 
'  More  just  when  it  resists,  and,  when  it  yields, 
more  kind." 


TALE   XIX. 


THE  CONVERT. » 


A  tafMter  is  a  sood  tnde,  mnd  an  old  doak  makea  a  new 
jerkin ;  a  witbend  aerTing-man,  a 


HfWi»d$or, 


I  f^esh  tapater.—  Merry  fTivcM 


A  fellow,  air,  that  I  have  known  go  aboat  with  my  troU- 
my-damcs.— /^Mtar'f  Taie. 

I  myaeir,  aometimea  learing  the  fear  of  Heaven  on  the 
left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  neceaaity,  am  feroed 
to  ahuille,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.— iftmy  fFivet  of  fFindtor. 

Yea,  and  at  that  very  moment, 
Conaideration  like  an  angM  came. 
And  whipp'd  th'  offending  Adam  oat  of  him. — Hemy  V, 

I  have  lived  long  enonith :  my  way  of  life 
la  fell'n  into  the  aear,  the  yellow  leaf ; 
And  that  which ahonld  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  Mends, 
I  must  not  took  to  have.  Macbeth. 


Some  to  our  Hero  have  a  hero's  i 
Benied,  because  no  father's  he  could  claim ; 
Nor  could  his  mother  with  precision  state 
A  full  fair  claim  to  her  certificate ; 


*  [This  tale  was  suggested  by  some  passages  in  that  extra- 
ordinary work,  •  The  Afemoirs  of  the  FortyUve  flmt  Years 
,   of  the  Life  of  Jamea   Lackington,  Bookaeller,  written  by 
Himaelf,'  London,  Svo.  1791.] 


*  [**  Neither  myaeU;  my  brothers,  or  sisters,  are  indebted  to 
a  Ikther  aearoely  for  anything  that  can  endear  his  memory,  or 


us   to  reHect 
dronkenness  shortened  his  days. 


I  pU 

My 


mother  then  became 


On  her  own  word  the  marriage  must  depend — 
A  point  she  was  not  eager  to  defend : 
But  who,  without  a  father's  name,  can  raise 
His  own  so  high,  deserves  the  greater  praise  : 
The  less  advantage  to  the  strife  he  brought, 
The  greater  wonders  has  his  prowess  wrought ; 
He  who  depends  upon  his  wind  and  limbs. 
Needs  neither  cork  or  bladder  when  he  swims ; 
Nor  will  by  empty  breath  be  puff'd  along. 
As  not  himself— but  in  his  helpers— strong. 

Suffice  it  then,  our  Hero's  name  was  clear. 
For,  call  John  Digkton,  and  he  answer'd  "  Here  I" 
But  who  that  name  in  early  life  assign'd 
He  never  found,  he  never  tried  to  find  : 
Whether  his  kindred  were  to  John  disgrace. 
Or  John  to  them,  is  a  disputed  case ; 
His  infant-state  owed  nothing  to  their  care — 
His  mind  neglected,  and  his  body  bare  ;  * 
All  his  success  must  on  himself  depend. 
He  had  no  money,  counsel,  guide,  or  friend ; 
But  in  a  market-tovm  an  active  boy 
Appear'd,  and  sought  in  various  ways  employ ; 
Who  soon,  thus  cast  upon  the  world,  began 
To  show  the  talents  of  a  thriving  man. 

With  spirit  high  John  leam'd  the  world  to  brave, 
And  in  both  senses  was  a  ready  knave ; 
Knave  as  of  old,  obedient,  keen,  and  quick, 
Knave  as  at  present,  skill'd  to  shift  and  trick ; 
Some  humble  part  of  many  trades  he  caught, 
He  for  the  builder  and  the  painter  wrought ; 
For  serving-maids  on  secret  errands  ran. 
The  waiter's  helper,  and  the  ostler's  man ; 
And  when  he  chanced  (oft  chanced  he)  place  to 

lose, 
His  varying  genius  shone  in  blacking  shoes : 
A  midnight  &her  by  the  pond  he  stood, 
Assistant  poacher,  he  o'erlook'd  the  wood ; 
At  an  election  John's  impartial  mind 
Was  to  no  cause  nor  candidate  confined  ; 
To  all  in  turn  he  full  allegiance  swore. 
And  in  his  hat  the  various  badges  bore  : 
His  liberal  soul  with  every  sect  agreed. 
Unheard  their  reasons,  he  received  their  creed ; 
At  church  he  deign'd  the  organ-pipes  to  fill, 
And  at  the  meeting  sang  both  loud  and  shrill : 
But  the  full  purse  these  different  merits  gain'd. 
By  strong  demands  his  lively  passions  drain'd ; 
Liquors  he  loved  of  each  inflaming  kind. 
To  midnight  revels  flew  with  ardent  mind  ; 
Too  warm  at  cards,  a  losing  game  he  play'd. 
To  fleecing  beauty  his  attention  paid ;  * 
His  boiling  passions  were  by  oaths  express'd, 
And  lies  he  made  his  profit  and  his  jest. 

Such  was  the  boy,  and  such  the  man  had  been, 
But  &te  or  happier  fortune  changed  the  scene ; 


BO  poor,  that  ahe  could  not  afford  two  pence  per  week  for  my 
a^ooling."— LACKuroTON,  p.  8S.] 

>  I**  I  was  first  converted  to  Methodism  at  sixteen,  and 
ttom  that  time  until  I  was  twenty-one  I  was  a  sincere  enthu- 
siast, meeting  in  societies,  learning  hymns,  &c  But,  alas  I  my 
godly  life  at  length  suffered  interruption,  and  I  entered  into 
sreneaofriot  and  dissipation.  I  became  acquainted  with,  or 
infetuated  by,  the  beautiful  Nancy  Trott,  and  could  not 
feaist  the  feir  tempter,"  ftc.— /6itf.,  p.  79.] 
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A  fever  seized  him,  "  He  should  surely  die — " 
He  fear'd,  and  lo  I  a  friend  was  praying  by ; 
With  terror  moved,  this  Teacher  he  address'd, 
And  all  the  errors  of  his  youth  confess'd : 
The  good  man  kindly  clear'd  the  Sinner's  way 
To  lively  hope,  and  counselled  him  to  pray ; 
Who  then  resolved,  should  he  from  sickness  rise, 
To  quit  cards,  liquors,  poaching,  oaths,  and  lies : 
His  health  restored,  he  yet  resolved,  and  grew 
True  to  his  masters,  to  their  Meeting  true ; 
His  old  companions  at  his  sober  face 
Laughed  loud,  while  he,  attesting  it  was  grace. 
With  tears  besought  them  all  his  calling  to  em- 
brace:* 
To  his  new  friends  such  Convert  gave  applause, 
Life  to  their  zeal,  and  glory  to  their  cause  : 
Though  terror  wrought  tiie  mighty  change,  yet 

strong 
Was  the  impression,  and  it  lasted  long  ; 
John  at  the  lectures  due  attendance  paid, 
A  convert  meek,  obedient,  and  afiraid ; 
His  manners  strict,  though  formed  on  fear  alone. 
Pleased  the  grave  friends,  nor  less  his  solemn  tone. 
The  leogthen'd  face  of  care,  th^  low  and  inward 

groan; 
The  stem  good  men  exulted  when  they  saw 
Those  timid  lool^  of  penitence  and  awe  ; 
Nor  thought  that  one  so  passive,  humble,  meek. 
Had  yet  a  creed  and  principles  to  seek. 

The  Faith  that  Reason  finds,  confirms,  avows, 
The  hopes,  the  views,  the  comforts  she  allows — 
These  were  not  his,  who  by  his  feelings  found, 
And  by  them  only,  that  his  faith  was  sound ; 
Feelings  of  terror  these,  for  evil  past. 
Feelings  of  hope  to  be  received  at  last ; 
Now  weak,  now  lively,  changing  with  the  day — 
These  were  his  feelings,  and  he  felt  his  way. 

Sprung  from  such  sources,  will  this  faith  remain 
While  these  supporters  can  their  strength  retain  : 
As  heaviest  weights  the  deepest  rivers  pass, 
While  icy  chains  fast  bind  the  solid  mass  ; 
So,  bom  of  feelings,  faith  remains  secure. 
Long  as  their  firmness  and  their  strength  endure  ; 
But  when  the  waters  in  their  channel  glide, 
A  bridge  must  bear  us  o'er  the  threat'ning  tide ; 
Such  bridge  is  Reason,  and  there  Faith  relies, 
Whether  the  varying  spirits  fall  or  rise. 

His  patrons,  still  disposed  their  aid  to  lend. 
Behind  a  counter  placed  their  humble  friend. 
Where  pens  and  paper  were  on  shelves  displayed, 
And  pious  papiphlets  on  the  windows  laid :  ' 
By  nature  active,  and  from  vice  restrained. 
Increasing  trade  hi3  bolder  views  sustained  ; 
His  frieqds  fmd  teachers,  finding  so  much  zeal 
In  that  young  convert  whom  they  taught  to  feel, 


*  ["  I  DOW  grew  wettry  of  diadpadng  my  time,  and,  for 
wantof  •omething  else  to  do,  1  went  one  evening  to  meeting ; 
and  as  there  was  a  kind  of  vacuity  in  my  mind,  when  I  came 
to  hear  the  preacher,  all  my  Amatical  noUoni  returned  full 
upon  me,  and  I  was  once  more  carried  away  by  the  tide  of 
enthusiasm.  My  friends  saw  with  indignation  the  wonderful 
alteration  in  me,  who  fh>m  a  gay,  dis2jpat«d,  young  fellow, 
was  at  once  metamorphosed  into  a  duU,  momng,  praying, 
psalm-singing  flmatic,  oonUnnally  reprehe^ding  all  about 


His  trade  encouraged,  and  were  pleased  to  find 
A  hand  so  ready,  with  such  humble  mind. 

And  now,  his  health  restored,  his  spirits  eased. 
He  wish'd  to  marry,  if  the  teachers  pleaeed. 
They,  not  unwilling,  from  the  virgin-class 
Took  him  a  comely  and  a  courteous  lass ; 
Simple  and  civil,  loving  and  beloved. 
She  long  a  fond  and  faithAil  partner  proved ; 
In  every  year  the  elders  and  the  priest 
Were  duly  summoned  to  a  christening  feast ; 
Nor  came  a  babe,  but  by  his  growing  trade 
John  had  provision  for  the  coming  made ; 
For  friends  and  strangers  all  were  pleased  to  deml 
With  one  whose  care  was  equal  to  his  zeaL 

In  human  friendships,  it  compels'  a  sigh 
To  think  what  trifles  will  dissolve  the  tie. 
John,  now  become  a  master  of  his  trade. 
Perceived    how    much  improvement  might   be 

made; 
And  as  this  prospect  open'd  to  his  view, 
A  certain  portion  of  his  zeal  withdrew ; 
His  fear  abated—"  What  had  he  to  fear— 
"  His  profits  certain,  and  his  conscience  clear  ?** 
Above  his  door  a  board  was  placed  by  John, 
And  "  Dighton,  Stationer,"  was  gilt  thereon  ; 
His  window  next,  enlarged  to  twice  the  size. 
Shone  with  such  trinkets  as  the  simple  prize  ; 
While  in  the  shop  with  pious  works  were  seen 
The  last  new  play,  review,  or  magazine  : 
In  orders  punctual,  he  observed — "  The  books 
**  He  never  read,  and  could  he  judge  their  looks  ? 
"  Readers  and  critics  should  their  merits  try, 
"  He  had  no  office  but  to  sell  and  buy ; 
"  Like  other  traders,  profit  was  his  care ; 
"  Of  what  they  print,  the  authors  must  beware." 
He  held  his  patrons  and  his  teachers  dear, 
But  with  his  trade  they  must  not  interfere. 

*Twas  certain  now  that  John  had  lost  the 
dread 
And  pious  thoughts  that  once  such  terrors  bred ; 
His  habits  varied,  and  he  more  incUned 
To  the  vain  world,  which  he  had  half  resign'd : 
He  had  moreover  in  his  brethren  seen. 
Or  he  imagined,  craft,  conceit,  and  spleen: 
"  They  are  but  men,"  said  John, "  and  shall  I  then 
"  Fear  man's  control,  or  stand  in  awe  of  men  ? 
"  'T  is  their  advice  (their  Convert's  rule  and  Uw), 
"  And  good  it  is— I  will  not  stand  in  awe.** 

Moreover  Dighton,  though  he  thought  of  books 
As  one  who  chiefly  on  the  title  looks, 
Yet  sometimes  ponder'd  o*er  a  page  to  find. 
When  vex'd  with  cares,  amusement  for  his  mind ; 
And  by  degrees  that  mind  had  treasured  much 
From  works  his  teachers  were  afraid  to  touch : 


me  for  their  hannla 
page  94.] 


mirth  and  gaiety,"— LACKnterov, 


'  P*  As  we  sat  at  work  in  oar  room.  Mr.  Boyd,  one  ef  Mr. 
Wesley's  people,  called  and  informed  me  th^  a  little  shop 
was  to  be  let.  I  observed  to  hfan  that  I  loved  books,  and  tbat 
if  I  could  but  be  a  bookseller  I  sliould  then  have  plenty  mi 
books  to  read.  On  thiL  he  asswed  um  that  he  w<mU  gvt 
the  shop  for  me,"  &c.— /6«l.,  p.  180.] 
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Satiric  novelB,  poets  bold  and  free, 

And  what  their  writers  term  philosophy ;  * 

AU  these  were  read,  and  he  began  to  feel 

Some  self-approval  on  his  bosom  steaL 

Wisdom  creates  humility,  but  he 

Who  thus  collects  it  will  not  humble  be : 

No  longer  John  was  flll'd  with  pure  delight 

And  humble  reverence  in  a  pastor's  sight ; 

Who,  like  a  grateful  zealot,  listening  stood, 

To  hear  a  man  so  friendly  and  so  good ; 

But  felt  the  dignity  of  one  who  made 

Himself  important  by  a  thriving  trade : 

And  growing  pride  in  Dighton's  mind  was  bred 

By  the  strange  food  on  which  it  coarsely  fed. 

ThelrBrother's  fall  the  grieving  Brethren  heard — 
His  pride  indeed  to  all  around  appeared ; 
The  world,  his  friends  agreed,  had  won  the  soul 
From  its  best  hopes,  the  man  from  their  control. 
To  make  him  humble,  and  confine  his  views 
Within  their  bounds,  and  books  which  they  peruse, 
A  deputation  fr^m  these  friends  select 
Might  reason  with  him  to  some  good  effect ; 
Arm'd  with  authority,  and  led  by  love. 
They  might  those  follies  from  his  mind  remove. 
Deciding  thus,  and  with  this  kind  intent, 
A  chosen  body  with  its  speaker  went. 

"  John,"  said  the  Teacher,  "  John,  with  great 
concern 
"  We  see  thy  frailty,  and  thy  fate  discern — 
"  Satan  with  toils  thy  simple  soul  beset, 
**  And  thou  art  careless  slumbering  in  the  net : 
"  UnmindAil  art  thou  of  thy  early  vow ; 
"  Who  at  the  morning  meeting  sees  thee  now  ? 
"  Who  at  the  evening?  *  Where  is  brother  John  ?' 
"  We  ask ; — are  answer'd,  *  To  the  tavern  gone.' 
*'  Thee  on  the  sabbath  seldom  we  behold ; 
"  Thou  canst  not  sing,  thou  'rt  nursing  for  a  cold : 
*<  This  from  the  churchmen  thou  hast  learn*  d,  for 

they 
*'  Have  colds  and  fevers  on  the  sabbath-day ; 
"  When  in  some  snug  warm  room  they  sit,  and  pen 
^*  Bills  from  their  ledgers — ^world-entangled  men  I 

**  See  with  what  pride  thou  hast  enlarged  thy 

shop ; 
"  To  view  thy  tempting  stores  the  heedless  8tx>p.7 
"  By  what  strange  names  dost  thou  these  baubles 

know, 
**  Which  wantons  wear,  to  make  a  sinful  show  ? 


e  [M  ]^y  mind  now  began  to  expand;  intellectnal  light  and 

f>leafure  broke  In,  and  diapellea  the  gloom  of  fiinatieal  me- 
aneholy.  It  waa  in  one  or  these  cheerfttl  moods  that  I  one 
day  took  up  the  *Life  of  John  BunclejL*  I  also  received 
great  benefiti  from  reading  Coventry's  *  Philemon  to  Hy- 
oaspes  ;*  and  began  to  ei\)ny  nuny  innocent  pleasures  and 
recreations  in  life,  without  the  fear  of  being  eternally  damned 
for  a  laugh,  a  joke,  or  for  spending  a  sociable  evening  with  a 
few  Mends,  going  to  the  playhouse,  &c.  In  a  year  or  two 
after,  I  bc«n  with  metaphysics,  in  the  intricate  though 
pleasing  ubyrinths  of  whteh  I  have  occasionally  since 
wandned.  Having  begun  to  think  rationally,  and  reason 
freely  on  religious  matters,  I  did  not  long  rdnain  with  the 
Methodists," lee.— /6uf.,  p.  Ift5.] 

^  [**l  had  no  sooner  left  the  Society  than  I  found  that  I 
had  incurred  the  h^red  of  some,  the  envy  of  many,  and  the 
displeasure  of  all ;  so  that  for  a  long  time  I  was  constantly 
teoed  with  their  impertinent  nonsense.    I  believe  that  never 


"  Hast  thou  in  view  these  idle  volumes  placed 
"  To  be  the  pander  of  a  vicious  taste  ? 
**  What 's  here  ?  a  book  of  dances ! — ^you  advance 
*'  In  goodly  knowledge — John,  wilt  learn  to  dance  ? 
*'  How  \  *  Go,*  it  says,  and  '  to  the  devil  go  ! 
"  *  And  shake  thyself  T  I  tremble— but 't  is  so. 
"  Wretch  as  thou  art,  what  answer  canst  thou 

make? 
"  Oh  I  without  question,  thou  wilt  go  and  shake. 
"  What's  here  ?  *  The  School  for  Scandal  '•— pretty 

schools! 
'*  Well,  and  art  thou  proficient  in  the  rules  ? 
"  Art  thou  a  pupil?  Is  it  thy  design 
"  To  make  our  names  contemptible  as  thine  ? 
"  *  Old  Nicky  a  novel V*  oh  !  'tis  mighty  well— 
*'  A  fool  has  courage  when  he  laughs  at  hell ; 
"  *  FroUc  and  Fun ;'  the  *  Hu^nours  of  Tim  Grin  ;' 
"  Why,  John,  thou  grow'st  fiicetious  in  thy  sin ; 
"  And.what  ?— *  The  ArchdeacorCs  Charge '  /— 't  is 

mighty  well — 
"  If  Satan  publish'd,  thou  wouldst  doubtless  sell ; 
"  Jests,  novels,  dances,  and  this  precious  stuff 
**  To  crown  thy  folly — ^we  have  seen  enough ; 
'*  We  find  thee  fitted  for  each  evil  work : 
**  Do  print  the  Koran  and  become  a  Turk. 

"  John,  thou  art  lost ;  success  and  worldly  pride 
"  O'er  all  thy  thoughts  and  purposes  preside, 
"  Have  bound  thee  fMt,  and  drawn  thee  far  aside : 
"  Tet  turn ;  these  sin-traps  frt>m  thy  shop  expel, 
'*  Repent  and  pray,  and  all  may  yet  be  well. 

"  And  here  thy  wife,  thy  Dorothy  behold, 
**  How  fashion's  wanton  robes  her  form  infold ! 
**  Can  grace,  can  goodness  with  such  trappings 

dwell? 
**  John,  thou  hast  made  thy  wife  a  Jesebel : 
*'  See  I  on  her  bosom  rests  the  sign  of  sin, 
"  The  glaring  proof  of  naughty  thoughts  within  : 
"  What  I  't  is  a  cross :  come  hither — as  a  friend, 
**  Thus  from  thy  neck  the  shameful  badge  I  rend." 

"  Bend,  if  you  dare,"  said  Dighton ;  "you  shaU 
find 
"  A  man  of  spirit,  though  to  peace  inclined ; 
"  Call  me  ungrateful  t  have  I  not  my  pay 
"  At  all  times  ready  for  the  expected  day  ? 
"  To  share  my  plenteous  board  you  deign  to  come, 
"  Myself  your  pupil,  and  my  house  your  home : 
"•  And  shall  the  persons  who  my  meat  eigoy 
"  Talk  of  my  faults,  and  treat  me  as  a  boy  ? 


was  poor  devil  so  plsffued.  Some  as  they  passed  by  my  door, 
in  their  way  to  the  tabemade,  would  only  malce  a  stop  and 
lift  up  their  hands,  turn  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  shake 
their  heads,  groan,  and  pass  on.  Many  would  call  in  and  take 
me  aside,  and,  after  making  rueftil  frees,  address  me  with, 
*  Oh,  brother  LaoUngton  I  I  am  very  sorry  to  And  that  you,  who 
began  in  the  spirit,  are  now  like  to  end  in  the  flesh.  Pray, 
brother,  do  remember  Lot's  wife.*  Others  called  to  know  if  I 
was  as  happy  then  as  I  was  when  I  constantly  sought  the 
Lord  wiUi  my  brethren,  in  prayei^meeting,  in  class,  and  in 
band.  One  preacher  sssured  me  that  I  was  lost,  and  that  the 
devil  would  soon  toss  me  about  the  flames  ot  hell  with  a  pitch- 
fork."—/6cd.,  p.  168.] 

>  r*The     School   for    Scandal,'  a  celebrated  comedy  by 
Sheridan.] 

•  ['Old  Nick,'  a  satirical  story,  in  three  volumes,  by 
Edward  Da  Bois,  ^.] 
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"  Have  you  not  told  how  Rome's  insulting  priests 
'*  Led  their  meek  laymen  like  a  herd  of  beasts ; 
*^  And  by  their  fleecing  and  their  forgery  made 
*'  Their  holy  calling  an  accursed  trade  ? 
'*  Can  you  such  acts  and  insolence  condemn, 
^*  Who  to  your  utmost  power  resemble  them  ? 

**  Ck>ncems  it  you  what  books  I  set  for  sale  ? 
"  The  tale  perchance  may  be  a  virtuous  tale  ; 
"  And  for  the  rest,  *t  is  neither  wbe  nor  just 
**  In  you,  who  read  not,  to  condemn  on  trust ; 
*^  Why  should  th*  Archdeacon's  Charge  your  spleen 

excite  ? 
"  He,  or  perchance  th'  Archbishop,  may  be  right. 

**  That  from  your  meetings  I  refrain  Is  true : 
'^  I  meet  with  nothing  pleasant — nothing  new ; 
"  But  the  same  proofs,  that  not  one  text  explain, 
"  And   the   same   lights,   where   all   things  dark 

remain; 
*'  I  thought  you  saints  on  earth — but  I  have  found 
"  Some  sins  among  you,  and  the  best  unsound  : 
"  Ton  have  your  failings,  like  the  crowds  below, 
"  And  at  your  pleasure  hot  and  cold  can  blow : 
"  When  I  at  first  your  grave  deportment  saw, 
**  (I  own  my  folly,)  I  was  fiU'd  with  awe ; 
"  Tou  spoke  so  warmly,  and  it  seem'd  so  well, 
**  I  should  have  thought  it  treason  to  rebel. 
"  Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  man  like  me 
**  Should  such  perfection  in  such  teachers  see — 
**  Nay,  should  conceive  you  sent  from  Heav'n  to 

brave 
**  The  host  of  sin,  and  sinful  souls  to  save  ? 
*^  But  as  our  reason  wakes,  our  prospects  clear, 
'*  And  failings,  flaws,  and  blemishes  appear. 

"  When  you  were  mounted  in  your  rostrum  high, 
"  We  shrank  beneath  your  tone,  your  frown,  your 

eye: 
**  Then  you  beheld  us  abject,  fkllen,  low, 
**  And  felt  your  glory  from  our  baseness  grow ; 
"  Touch'd  by  your  words,  I  trembled  like  the  rest, 
**  And  my  own  vileness  and  your  power  confess' d : 
"  These,  I  exclaim'd,  are  men  divine,  and  gased 
**  On  him  who  taught,  delighted  and  amazed ; 
"  Glad  when  he  finished,  if  by  chance  he  cast 
**  One  look  on  such  a  sinner  as  he  pass'd. 

"  But  when  I  view'd  you  in  a  clearer  light, 
"  And  saw  the  frail  and  carnal  appetite ; 
"  When,  at  his  humble  pray'r,  you  deign'd  to  eat, 
"  Saints  as  you  are,  a  civil  sinner's  meat ; 
**  When,  as  you  sat  contented  and  at  ease, 
"  Nibbling  at  leisure  on  the  ducks  and  peas,'^ 
"  And,  pleased  some  comforts  in  such  place  to  find, 
**  You  could  descend  to  be  a  little  kind ; 
**  And  gave  us  hope  in  heaven  there  might  be  room 
**  For  a  few  souls  beside  your  own  to  come ; 
"  While  this  world's  good  engaged  your  carnal  view, 
"  And  like  a  sinner  you  ei^oy'^  ^^  ^<x>  i 


■*  [**  The  preachen  were  continaalljr  reprobating  the  prmc- 
tice  or  matters  and  mlstreawt  keeping  tervanta  at  home  on 
Sandays  to  dress  dinners.  But  great  was  my  surprise  on  dis- 
covering that  these  very  men,  who  wore  oontinually  preach- 
ing ap  fssting,  abstinence,  &e.,  to  their  congregation, 
and   who  wantod  others  to  dine  off  cold  dinners,  or  eat 


*'  All  this  perceiving,  can  you  think  it  strange 
**  That    change   in    ^ou    should  work  an   equal 
change  ?" 

"  Wretch  that  thou  art,"  an  elder  cried,  "and 
gone 
"  For  everlasting  !"  ^'— "  Go  thyself,"  said  John  ; 
"  Depart  this  instant,  Ut  me  hear  no  more ; 
*^  My  house  my  castle  i^  and  that  my  door." 


The  hint  they  took,  and  fh>m  the  door  witli- 

drew. 
And  John  to  meeting  bAde  a  long  adieu  ; 
Attached  to  business,  h«  in  time  became 
A  wealthy  man  of  no  inferior  name. 
It  seem'd,  alas  !  in  John*!  deluded  sight. 
That  all  was  wrong  because  not  all  was  right ; 
And  when  he  found  his  teachers  had  their  stains. 
Resentment  and  not  reaion  broke  his  chains  : 
Thus  on  his  feelings  he  again  relied. 
And  never  look'd  to  reason  for  his  guide : 
Could  he  have  wisely  viow'd  the  frailty  shown, 
And  rightly  weigh'd  their  wanderings  and  his 

own. 
He  might  have  known  that  men  may  be  sincere, 
Though  gay  and  feasting  on  the  savoury  cheer ; 
That  doctrines  sound  and  sober  they  may  teach. 
Who  love  to  eat  with  all  the  glee  they  preach ; 
Nay  I  who  believe  the  duck,  the  grape,  the  pine. 
Were  not  intended  for  the  dog  and  swine  : 
But  Dighton's  hasty  mind  on  every  theme 
Ran  from  the  truth,  and  rested  in  th'  extreme : 
Flaws  in  his  friends  ha  fonnd,  and  then  withdrew 
(Vain  of  his  knowledge)  from  their  virtues  too. 
Best  of  his  books  he  toved  the  liberal  kind. 
That,  if  they  improve  not,  still  enlarge  the  mind ; 
And  found  himself,  with  such  advisers,  free 
From  a  fix'd  creed,  ai  mind  enlarged  could  be. 
His  humble  wife  at  these  opinions  sigh'd. 
But  her  he  never  heeded  tiL  she  died : 
He  then  assented  to  a  last  request, 
And  by  the  meeting-window  let  her  rest ; 
And  on  her  stone  the  sacred  text  was  seen, 
Which  had  her  comfort  in  departing  been. 

Dighton  with  Joy  beheld  his  trade  advance, 
Tet  seldom  pubUsh'd,  loth  to  trust  to  chance  : 
Then  wed  a  doctor's  sister — poor  indeed. 
But  skill'd  in  works  her  husband  could  not  resd ; 
Who,  if  he  wish'd  new  ways  of  wealth  to  seek. 
Could  make  her  half-crown  pamphlet  in  a  week : 
This  he  rejected,  though  without  disdain, 
And  chose  the  old  and  certain  way  to  gain. 

Thus  he  proceeded :  trade  increased  the  while. 
And  fortune  woo'd  him  with  peri>etual  smile : 
On  early  scenes  he  sometimes  cast  a  thought. 
When    on    his    heart    the    mighty  ch«Dge    was 
wrought ; 


bread  and  eheese,  would  themselves  not  even  tap  vitthont 
roasted  fowls,"  &c.— Lackinotow,  p.  158.] 

1 1  ['*  They  pionsly  snd  charitably  eonsirned  me  over  to  br 
tormented  by  the  devil,  and  everywhere  declared  that  I  was 
turned  a  downright  atheist."— /6ttf.,  p.  166.] 
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And  all  the  ease  and  comfort  Converts  find 
Was  magnified  in  his  reflecting  mind  : 
Then  on  the  teacher's  priestly  pride  he  dwelt, 
That  caused  his  freedom,  but  with  this  he  felt 
The  danger  of  the  free — for  since  that  day 
No  guide  had  shown,  no  brethren  joined  his  way ; 
Forsaking  one,  he  found  no  second  creed, 
But  reading  doubted,  doubting  what  to  read. 

Still,  though  reproof  had  brought  some  present 
pain, 
The  gain  he  made  was  fair  and  honest  gain ; 
He  laid  his  wares  indeed  in  public  view. 
But  that  all  traders  claim  a  right  to  do : 
By  means  like  these,  he  saw  his  wealth  increase, 
And  felt  his  consequence,  and  dwelt  in  peace. 

Our  Hero's  age  was  threescore  years  and  five. 
When  he  exclaim'd,  **  Why  longer  should  I  strive  ? 
"  Why  more  amass,  who  never  must  behold 
'*  A  young  John  Dighton  to  make  glad  the  old  ?** 
(The  sons  he  had  to  early  graves  were  gone. 
And  girls  were  burdens  to  the  mind  of  John.) 
"  Had  I  a  boy,  he  would  our  name  sustain, 
**  That  now  to  nothing  must  return  again ; 
**  But  what  are  all  my  profits,  credit,  trade, 
"  And  parish  honours  ? — folly  and  parade." 

Thus  Dighton  thought,  and  in  his  looks  appeared 
Sadness,  increased  by  much  he  saw  and  heanl : 
The  Brethren  often  at  the  shop  would  stay. 
And  make  their  comments  ere  they  walk'd  away ; 
They  marked  the  window,  fill'd  in  every  pane 
With  lawless  prints  of  reputations  slain ; 
Distorted  forms  of  men  with  honours  graced, 
And  our  chief  rulers  in  derision  placed  : 
Amazed  they  stood,  remembering  well  the  days 
When  to  be  humble  was  their  brother's  praise ; 
When  at  the  dwelling  of  their  fHend  they  stopp'd 
To  drop  aVord,  or  to  receive  it  dropp'd ; 
Where  they  beheld  the  prints  of  men  renown'd 
And  far-famed  preachers  pasted  all  around 
(Such  mouths  !  eyes  I  hair  I  so  prim  I  so  fierce  I  so 

sleek  I 
They  look'd  as  speaking  what  is  woe  to  speak) : 
On  these  the  passing  brethren  loved  to  dwell— ' 
How  long  they  spake  I   how  strongly !   warmly ! 

weUI 
What  power  had  each  to  dive  in  mysteries  deep. 
To  warm  the  cold,  to  make  the  hardened  weep  ; 
To  lure,  to  fright,  to  soothe,  to  awe  the  soul, 
And  Ust'ning  flocks  to  lead  and  to  control  I 

But  now  discoursing,  as  they  lingered  near. 
They  tempted  John  (whom  they  accused)  to  hear 
Their  weighty  charge — **  And  can  the  lost  one  feel, 
**  As  in  the  time  of  duty,  love,  and  zeal ; 
"  When  all  were  summoned  at  the  rising  sun, 
'*  And  he  was  ready  with  his  fUends  to  run ; 
"  When  he,  partaking  with  a  chosen  few, 
*^  Felt  the  great  change,  sensation  rich  and  new  ? 
"  No  I  all  is  lost ;  her  favours  Fortune  shower'd 
**  Upon  the  man,  and  he  is  overpowered  ; 


>'  [<  The  Conyeif  teaehet  a  cueAil  lenon.  John  Dighton 
WM  bced  a  bUck^uaxd  (and  we  have  here  a  nuwt  lively  and 
complete  description  of  the  items  that  go  to  the  composition 


*'  The  world  has  won  him  with  its  tempting  store 
"  Of  needless  wealth,  and  that  has  made  him  poor : 
"  Success  undoes  him  ;  he  has  risen  to  fall, 
"  Has  gain'd  a  fortune,  and  has  lost  his  all ; 
**  Gone  back  from  Sion,  he  will  find  his  age 
"  Loth  to  commence  a  second  pilgrimage ; 
"  He  has  retreated  from  the  choeen  track, 
"  And  now  must  ever  bear  the  burden  on  his 
back." 

Hurt  by  such  censure,  John  began  to  find 
Fresh  revolutions  working  in  his  mind  ; 
He  sought  for  comfort  in  his  books,  but  read 
Without  a  plan  or  method  in  his  head  ; 
What  once  amused,  now  rather  made  him  sad  ; 
What  should   inform,  increased    the   doubts  he 

had; 
Shame  would  not  let  him  seek  at  Church  a  guide, 
And  firom  his  Meeting  he  was  held  by  pride ; 
His  wife  derided  fears  she  never  felt. 
And  passing  brethren  daily  censures  dealt ; 
Hope  for  a  son  was  now  for  ever  past, 
He  was  the  first  John  Dighton  and  the  last ; 
His  stomach  fiiil'd,  his  case  the  doctor  knew. 
But  said,  **  he  still  might  hold  a  year  or  two." 
"  No  more  I "  he  said ;  '*  but  why  should  I  com- 
plain ? 
"  A  life  of  doubt  must  be  a  life  of  pain : 
"  Could  I  be  sure — but  why  should  I  despair  ? 
'*  I  ^m  sure  my  conduct  has  been  just  and  fair  ; 
"  In  youth,  indeed,  I  had  a  wicked  will, 
*'  But  I  repented,  and  have  sorrow  still : 
"  I  had  my  comforts,  and  a  growing  trade 
'*  Gave  greater  pleasure  than  a  fortune  made  ; 
"  And  as  I  more  possessed,  and  reasoned  more, 
**  I  lost  those  comforts  I  e^joy'd  before, 
**  When  reverend  guides  I  saw  my  table  round, 
**  And  in  my  guardian  guest  my  safety  found : 
**  Now  sick  and  sad,  no  appetite,  no  ease, 
"  Nor  pleasures  have  I,  nor  a  wish  to  please  ; 
*'  Nor  views,  nor  hopes,  nor  plans,  nor  taste  have  I ; 
*<  Yet,  sick  of  life,  have  no  desire  to  die." 

He  said,  and  died :  his  trade,  his  name  is  gone, 
And  all  that  once  gave  consequence  to  John. 

Unhappy  Dighton !  had  he  found  a  friend 
When  conscience  told  him  it  was  time  to  mend — 
A  friend  discreet,  considerate,  kind,  sincere, 
Who  would  have  shown  the  grounds  of  hope  and 

fear. 
And  proved  that  spirits,  whether  high  or  low. 
No  certain  tokens  of  man's  safety  show — 
Had  Reason  ruled  him  in  her  proper  place. 
And  Virtue  led  him  while  he  lean'd  on  grace — 
Had  he  while  zealous  been  discreet  and  pure. 
His  knowledge  humble,  and  his  hope  secure ; — 
These  guides  had  placed  him  on  the  solid  rock, 
Where  Faith  had  rested,  nor  received  a  shock  ; 
But  his,  alas !  was  placed  upon  the  sand, 
Where   long  it  stood  not,  and  where  none  can 

stand.^« 


a  long  fever,  foils  into  the  hands  of  the  Methodists,  and 
becomes  an  exemplary  convert.  He  is  then  set  up  by  the 
congregation  in  a  small  stationer's  shop;  and,  as  he  begir.s 
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TALE    XX. 


THE  BROTHERS.' 


A  brother  noble, 
WhoM  natore  it  w  fkr  from  doing  harm*. 
That  he  sutpeeU  none ;  on  whoee  foolish  honesty 
Uy  ptactioe  may  ride  eaay.  Lear. 

He  let*  me  feed  with  hinda, 
BaxB  me  the  place  of  brother.  As  You  like  It, 

'Twas  T,bot  t  is  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 
To  teU  you  what  I  was,  being  what  I  am.  „      ,^    , 
'  At  You  Like  It. 


Than  old  George  Fletcher,  on  the  British  coast 
Dwelt  not  a  seaman  who  had  more  to  boast : 
Kind,  simple,  and  sincere — ^he  seldom  spoke, 
But  sometimes  sang  and  chorus'd — "  Hearts  of 

oakr 
In  dangers  steady,  with  his  lot  content, 
His  days  in  labour  and  in  love  were  spent. 

He  left  a  Son  so  like  him,  that  the  old 
With  joy  exclaim'd,  "  *T  is  Fletcher  we  behold ;" 
But  to  his  Brother,  when  the  kinsmen  came 
And  view'd  his  form,  they  grudged  the  father's 


George  was  a  bold,  intrepid,  careless  lad, 
With  just  the  failings  that  his  father  had ; 
Imoc  was  weak,  attentive,  slow,  exact. 
With  just  the  virtues  that  his  father  lack'd. 

George  lived  at  sea :  upon  the  land  a  guest — 
He  sought  for  recreation,  not  for  rest ; 
While,  far  unlike,  his  brother's  feebler  form 
Shrank  from  the  cold,  and  shudder'd  at  the  storm ; 
Still  with  the  Seaman's  to  connect  his  trade. 
The  boy  was  bound  where  blocks  and  ropes  were 
made. 

George,  strong  and  sturdy,  had  a  tender  mind, 
And  was  to  Isaac  pitiful  and  kind  ; 
A  very  father,  till  his  art  was  gain'd. 
And  then  a  friend  unwearied  he  remain'd; 
He  saw  his  brother  was  of  spirit  low. 
His  temper  peevish,  and  his  motions  slow  ; 
Not  fit  to  bustle  in  a  world,  or  make 
Friends  to  his  fortune  for  his  merit's  sake ; 


traolB  which  composed  his  orisinal  stock  in  trade.  This  sean> 
dalisea  the  brethren :  and  John,  having  no  prindi^es  or 
knowledge,  fklls  out  with  the  sect,  and  can  never  settle  in  the 
creed'of  any  other ;  and  so  lives  perplexed  and  discontented, 
and  dies  in  agitation  and  tenor .-—JxrFBiT. 

Such  was  not,  however,  the  ultimate  (kte  ef  Lackington.  In 
1798  he  retired  from  his  shop  in  Finshary  Square,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  title  of  "  Temple  of  the  Muses,"  and  went 
to  spend  the  evening  oriife  at  Thombory,  in  Oloucesterdiire. 
In  1803  he  published  his  *  Confessions,'  in  which  he  gives  a 
detail  of  his  reamvertum  to  Methodism.  Before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  181ft,  be  expended  8000/.  upon  the  ereo- 


But  the  kind  sailor  could  not  boast  the  art 
Of  looking  deeply  in  the  human  heart ; 
Else  had  he  seen  that  this  weak  brother  knew 
What  men  to  court — what  objects  to  pursue ; 
That  he  to  distant  gain  the  way  discem'd. 
And  none  so  crooked  but  his  genius  leam'd. 

Isaac  was  poor,  and  this  the  brother  felt ; 
He  hired  a  house,  and  there  the  Landman  dwelt. 
Wrought  at  his  trade,  and  had  an  easy  home, 
For  there  would  George  with  cash  and  comforts 

come ; 
And  when  they  parted,  Isaac  look'd  around 
Where  other  friends  and  helpers  might  be  found. 

He  wish'd  for  some  port-place,  and  one  might 
fall, 
He  wisely  thought,  if  he  should  try  for  all ; 
He  had  a  vote— and  were  it  well  applied. 
Might  have  its  worth — and  he  had  views  beside  ; 
Old  Burgess  Steel  was  able  to  promote 
An  humble  man  who  served  hiin  with  a  vote ; 
For  Isaac  felt  not  what  some  tempers  feel, 
But  bow'd  and  bent  the  neck  to  Burgess  Steel ; 
And  great  attention  to  a  Lady  gave. 
His  ancient  fHend,  a  maiden  spare  and  grave ; 
One  whom  the  visage  long  and  look  demure 
Of  Isaac  pleased— he  seem'd  sedate  and  pure ; 
And  his  soft  heart  conceived  a  gentle  flame 
For  her  who  waited  on  this  virtuous  dame: 
Not  an  outrageous  love,  a  scorching  fire. 
But  fHendly  liking  and  chastised  desire ; 
And  thus  he  waited,  patient  in  delay. 
In  present  favour  and  in  fortune's  way. 

George  then  was  coasting — war  was  yet  delay'd. 
And  what  he  gain'd  was  to  his  brother  paid ; 
Nor  ask'd  the  Seaman  what  he  saved  or  spent. 
But  took  his  grog,  wrought  hard,  and  was  con- 
tent; 
Till  war  awaked  the  land,  and  George  began 
To  think  what  part  became  a  useful  man : 
**  Press'd,  I  must  go ;  why,  then,  'tis  better  ftr 
**  At  once  to  enter  like  a  British  tar, 
"  Than  a  brave  captain  and  the  foe  to  shun, 
"  As  if  I  fear'd  the  music  of  a  gun." 
**  Go  not !"    said   Isaac—**  you   shall  wear  dis- 
guise." 
**  What  I"  said  the  Seaman,  <*ctothe  myself  with 

Uesl" 
**Oh!    but  there's  danger."— <* Dnger  in  the 

fleet? 
**  You  cannot  mean,  good  brother,  of  defeat ; 
"  And  other  dangers  I  at  land  must  share — 
"  So  now  adieu !  and  trust  a  brother's  care." 


tion  of  a  Wedeyan  ehapel,  to  whidi  be  added  a  salary  of  1  %0L 
per  annum  for  the  preacher.  In  the  front  of  the  building  ap 
pears  this  inscription :— **  Thb  Temple  Is  erected  as  a  monu- 
ment of  God's  mercy,  in  convincing  an  Infidel  of  theioapert. 
ant  Truths  of  Christianity.'^ 

>  [Mr.  Oabbe,  ever  a  tender  and  beueAcent  beolker,  sent 
his  sister,  the  late  Mrs.  Sparkes,  to  a  millinery  ertabUahuMat 
at  Ipawlcn,  with  the  first  m«ney  he  received  sfc  Belvoir;  aad, 
gratefellv  attached  as  she  was  in  return,  there  is  reueon  t» 
believe  that  this  tale  was  composed  during  a  little  tiaaaieerT 
coldness,  which— how  origin^ing  it  b  now  ftrriprnm  hat 
interrupted  their  alTeetion.] 
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Isaac  awhile  demorr'd — but,  in  his  heart, 
So  might  he  share,  he  was  disposed  to  part : 
The  better  mind  will  sometimes  feel  the  pain 
Of  benefactions — favour  is  a  chain ; 
But  they  the  feeling  scorn,  and  what  they  wish, 

disdain ; — 
While  beings  form*d  in  coarser  mould  will  hate 
The  helping  hand  they  ought  to  venerate : 
No  wonder  George  should  in  this  cause  prevail, 
Wit)!  one  contending  who  was  glad  to  fail : 
"  Isaac,  farewell !  do  wipe  that  doleful  eye ; 
'*  Crying  we  came,  and  groaning  we  may  die ; 
**  Let  us  do    something  'twixt   the  groan  and 

cry: 
"  And  hear  me,  brother,  whether  pay  or  prize, 
'*  One  half  to  thee  I  give  and  I  devise ; 
"  For  thou  hast  oft  occasion  for  the  aid 
"  Of  learned  physicians,  and  they  wiU  be  paid ; 
"  Their  wives  and  children  men  support  at  sea, 
"  And  thou,  my  lad,  art  wife  and  child  to  me : 
'*  Farewell  I  I  go  where  hope  and  honour  call, 
**  Nor  does  it  follow  that  who  fights  must  fall.*' 

Isaac  here  made  a  poor  attempt  to  speak. 
And  a  huge  tear  moved  slowly  down  his  cheek ; 
Like  Pluto's' iron  drop,  hard  sign  of  grace. 
It  slowly  roU'd  upon  the  rueful  face, 
Forced   by  the  striving  will  alone   its  way  to 
trace. 

Tears  fled — war  lasted — George  at  sea  remain*d, 
While  the  slow  Landman  still  his  profits  gain'd  : 
An  humble  place  was  vacant — he  besought 
His'patron's  interest,  and  the  office  caught ; 
For  still  the  Virgin  was  his  faithful  friend, 
And  one  so  sober  could  with  truth  commend, 
Who  of  his  own  defects  most  humbly  thought, 
And  their  advice  with  zeal  and  reverence  sought : 
Whom  thus  the  Mistress  praised,  the  Maid  ap- 
proved. 
And  her  he  wedded  whom  he  wisely  loved. 

No  more  he  needs  assistance— but,  alas  I 
He  fears  the  money  will  for  liquor  pass ; 
Or  that  the  Seaman  might  to  flatterers  lend. 
Or  give  support  to  some  pretended  friend : 
Still  he  must  write— he  wrote,  and  he  confess'd 
That,  till  absolved,  he  should  be  sore  distress'd ; 
But  one  so  friendly  would,  he  thought,  forgive 
The  hasty  deed— Ueav'n  knew  how  he  should 

Uve; 
"  But  you,"  he  added,  *'  as  a  man  of  sense, 
"  Have  well  consider'd  danger  and  expense : 
**  I  ran,  alas  I  into  the  fatal  snare, 
**  And  now  for  trouble  must  my  mind  prepare  ; 
*^  And  how,  with  children,  I  shall  pick  my  way 
**  Through  a  hard  world,  is  more  than  I  can  say : 
'*  Then  change  not.  Brother,  your  more  happy 

state, 
**  Or  on  the  hazard  long  deliberate." 

George  answer'd  gravely,  "  It  is  right  and  fit, 
"  In  all  our  crosses,  humbly  to  submit : 
*'  Your  apprehensions  are  unwise,  ui:\)[ust ; 
^*  Forbear  repining,  and  expel  distrust." 
He  added,  "  Marriage  was  the  joy  of  Ufe," 
And  gave  his  service  to  his  brother's  wife ; 


Then  vow'd  to  bear  in  all  expense  a  part. 
And  thus  concluded,  *'  Have  a  cheerful  heart." 

Had  the  glad  Isaac  been  his  brother's  guide. 
In  the  same  terms  the  Seaman  had  replied ; 
At  such  reproofs  the  crafty  Landman  smiled. 
And  softly  said,  "  This  creature  is  a  child." 

Twice  had  the  gallant  ship  a  capture  made — 
And  when  in  port  the  happy  crew  were  paid. 
Home  went  the  Sailor,  with  his  pockets  stored. 
Ease  to  enjoy,  and  pleasure  to  afford ; 
His  time  was  short,  joy  shone  in  every  face, 
Isaac  half  fainted  in  the  fond  embrace  : 
The  wife  resolved  her  honour'd  guest  to  please. 
The  children  clung  upon  their  uncle's  knees ; 
The  grog  went  round,  the  neighbours  drank  his 

.    health, 
And  George  exclaim'd,   **AhI  what  to  this  is 

wealth  ? 
"  Better,"  said  he,  "  to  bear  a  loving  heart, 
"  Than  roll  in  riches** but  we  now  must  part  I" 

All  yet  is  still — ^but  hark  I  the  winds  o'ersweep 
The  rising  waves,  and  howl  upon  the  deep ; 
Ships  late  becalm'd  on  mountain-billows  ride — 
So  life  is  threaten'd  and  so  man  is  tried. 

ni  were  the  tidings  that  arrived  firom  sea, 
The  worthy  George  must  now  a  cripple  be  ; 
His  leg  was  lopp'd;   and  though  his  heart  was 

sound, 
Though  his  brave  captain  was  with  glory  crown'd, 
Yet  much  it  vex'd  him  to  repose  on  shore, 
An  idle  log,  and  be  of  use  no  more : 
True,  he  was  sure  that  Isaac  would  receive 
All  of  his  Brother  that  the  foe  might  leave ; 
To  whom  the  Seaman  his  design  had  sent. 
Ere  from  the  port  the  wounded  hero  went : 
His  wealth  and  expectations  told,  he  '*  knew 
"  Wherein  they  fail'd,  what  Isaac's  love  would  do ; 
"  That  he  the  grog  and  cabin  would  supply, 
"  Where  George  at  anchor  during  life  would  lie." 

The  Landman  read — and,  reading,  grew  dis- 
tress'd:— 
*^  Could  he  resolve  t*  admit  so  poor  a  guest  ? 
^*  Better  at  Greenwich  might  the  Sailor  stay, 
**  Unless  his  purse  could  for  his  comforts  pay." 
So  Isaac  judged,  and  to  his  wife  appaal'd, 
But  yet  acknowledged  it  was  best  to  yield : 
**  Perhaps  his  pension,  with  what  sums  remain 
"  Due  or  unsquander'd,  may  the  man  maintain ; 
"  Refuse  we  must  not." — With  a  heavy  sigh 
The  lady  heard,  and  made  her  kind  reply : — 
**  Nor  would  I  wish  it,  Isaac,  were  we  sure 
"  How  long  this  crazy  building  will  endure ; 
*^  Like  an  old  house,  that  every  day  appears 
"  About  to  fall,  he  may  be  propp'd  for  years ; 
**  For  a  few  months,  indeed,  we  might  comply, 
"  But  these  old  batter'd  fellows  never  die." 

The  hand  of  Isaac,  George  on  entering  took. 
With  love  and  resignation  in  his  look ; 
Declared  his  comfort  in  the  fortune  past. 
And  joy  to  find  his  anchor  safely  cast ; 
"  Call  then  my  nephews,  let  the  grog  be  brought, 
"  And  I  will  tell  them  how  the  ship  was  fought." 

3  A 
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Alas !  our  simple  Seaman  should  have  known, 
That  all  the  care,  the  kindness,  he  had  shown, 
Were  from  his  Brother's  heart,  if  not  his  memory, 

flown: 
All  swept  away,  to  be  perceived  no  more. 
Like  idle  structures  on  the  sandy  shore, 
The  chance  amusement  of  the  playful  boy. 
That  the  rude  billows  in  their  rage  destroy. 

Poor  George  confess'd,  though  loth  the  truth  to 
find. 
Slight  was  his  knowledge  of  a  Brother's  mind : 
The  vulgar  pipe  was  to  the  wife  offence, 
The  frequent  grog  to  Isaac  an  eicpense ; 
Would  friends  like  hers,  she  questioned,  "  choose 

to  come, 
*'  Where  clouds  of  poisoned  fume  defiled  a  room? 
**  This  could  their  Lady-friend,  and  Burgess  Steel, 
"  (Teased  with  his  worship's  asthma,)  bear  to  feel  ? 
"  Could  they  associate  or  converse  with  him — 
"  A  loud  rough  sailor  with  a  timber  limb  ?" 
n 

Cold  as  he  grew,  still  Isaac  strove  to  show. 
By  well-feign'd  care,  that  cold  he  could  not  grow ; 
And  when  he  saw  his  brother  look  distress'd, 
He  strove  some  petty  comforts  to  suggest ; 
On  his  wife  solely  their  neglect  to  lay, 
And  then  t'  excuse  it,  as  a  woman's  way ; 
He  too  was  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke. 
And  then  she  sickened  at  the  scent  of  smoke. 

George,  though  in  doubt,  was  still  consoled  to  find 
His  Brother  wishing  to  be  reckon'd  kind  : 
That  Isaac  seem'd  concem'd  by  his  distress, 
Gave  to  his  injured  feelings  some  redress ; 
But  none  he  found  disposed  to  lend  an  ear 
To  stories,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear : 
Except  his  nephew,  seated  on  his  knee. 
He  found  no  creature  cared  about  the  sea ; 
But  George  indeed — for  George  they  eall'd  the  boy. 
When  his  good  uncle  was  their  boast  and  joy — 
Would  listen  long,  and  would  contend  with  sleep. 
To  hear  the  woes  and  wonders  of  the  deep ; 
Till  the  fond  mother  cried — "  That  man  will  teach 
"  The  foolish  boy  his  loud  and  boisterous  speech." 
So  judged  the  father — and  the  boy  was  taught 
To  shun  the  uncle,  whom  his  love  had  sought. 

The  mask  of  kindness  now  but  seldom  worn, 
George  felt  each  evil  harder  to  be  borne ; 
And  cried  (vexation  growing  day  by  day), 
"  Ah  I  brother  Isaac !— What !  I  'm  in  the  way  I" 
"  No !  on  my  credit,  look  ye,  No  1  but  I 
"  Am  fond  of  peace,  and  my  repose  would  buy 
**  On  any  terms — ^in  short,  we  must  comply : 
"  My  spouse  had  money — she  must  have  her  will — 
"  Ah  I  Brother,  marriage  is  a  bitter  pill." 

George  tried  the  ladv— "  Sister,  I  offend." 
"  Me ?"  she  replied— "Oh  no  1  you  may  depend 
"  On  my  regard — but  watch  your  Brother's  way, 
"  Whom  I,  like  you,  must  study  and  obey." 

"  Ah  I"  thought  the  Seaman,  "  what  a  head  was 
mine, 
"  That  easy  berth  at  Greenwich  to  resign  I 

"  I  '11  to  the  parish  " but  a  Uttle  pride. 

And  some  affection,  put  the  thought  aside. 


Now  cpross  neglect  and  open  scorn  he  bore 
In  silent  sorrow — ^but  he  felt  the  more : 
The  odious  pipe  he  to  the  kitchen  took. 
Or  strove  to  profit  by  some  pious  book. 

When  the  mind  stoops  to  this  degraded  state. 
New  griefb  will  darken  the  dependant's  fiate ; 
"  Brother ! "  said  Isaac,  "  you  will  sure  excuse 
"  The  little  freedom  I  'm  compell'd  to  use : 
"  Mywife's  relations— (curse  the  haughty  crew  !>— 
"  Affect  such  niceness,  and  such  dread  of  you  : 
"  Tou  speak    so    loud — and  they  have    natures 

soft— 
**  Brother 1  wish do  go  upon  the  loft  I** 

Poor  George  obey'd,  and  to  the  garret  fled. 
Where  not  a  being  saw  the  tears  he  shed : 
But  more  was  yet  required,  for  guests  were  come. 
Who  could  not  dine  if  he  disgraced  the  room. 
It  shock'd  his  spirit  to  be  esteem'd  unfit 
With  an  own  brother  and  his  wife  to  sit ; 
He  grew  rebellious — at  the  vestiy  spoke 

For  weekly  aid they  heard  it  as  a  joke : 

"  So  kind  a  brother,  and  so  wealthy you 

"  Apply  to  us  ? No  !  this  will  never  do  : 

"  Good  neighbour  Fletcher,"  said  the  Overseer, 
«  We  are  engaged — you  can  have  nothing  here  !*' 

George  mutter'd  something  in  despairing  tone. 
Then  sought  his  loft,  to  think  and  grieve  akme  ; 
Neglected,  slighted,  restless  on  his  bed. 
With  heart  half  broken,  and  with  scraps  in  fed ; 
Yet  was  he  pleased  that  hours  for  play  dedgn'd 
Were  given  to  ease  his  ever-troubled  mind  ; 
The  child  still  listen'd  with  increasing  joy, 
And  he  was  sooth'd  by  the  attentive  boy. 

At  length  he  sicken'd,  and  this  duteous  cliikl 
Watch'd  o'er  his  sickness,  and  his  pains  beguiled ; 
The  mother  bade  him  from  the  loft  refrain. 
But,  though  with  caution,  yet  he  went  again ; 
And  now  his  tales  the  Sailor  feebly  told, 
His  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  limbs  were  cold : 
The  tender  boy  came  often  to  entreat 
His  good  kind  friend  would  of  his  presents  eat ; 
Purloin'd  or  purchased,  for  he  saw,  with  shame. 
The  food  untouch'd  that  to  his  uncle  came ; 
Who,  sick  in  body  and  in  mind,  received 
The  boy's  indulgence,  gratified  and  grieved. 

"  Uncle  will  die !"  said  George :— the   piteous 
wife 
Exclaim'd,  "  she  saw  no  value  in  his  life ; 
"  But,  sick  or  well,  to  my  commands  attend, 
*'  And  go  no  more  to  your  complaining  fHeiML** 
The  boy  was  vex'd,  he  felt  his  heart  reprove 
The  stem  decree. — ^What !  punish'd  for  his  love ! 
No !  he  would  go,  but  softly,  to  the  room. 
Stealing  in  silence— for  he  knew  his  doom. 

Once  in  a  week  the  father  cam6  to  my, 
"  George,  are  you  ill  ?"— and  hurried  him  away ; 
Yet  to  his  wife  would  on  their  duties  dwell. 
And  often  cry,  "  Do  use  my  brother  well :" 
And  something  kind,  no  question,  Isaac  meant. 
Who  took  vast  credit  for  the  vague  intent. 
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But,  truly  kind,  the  gentle  boy  essay'd 
To  cheer  his  uncle,  firm,  although  afraid ; 
But  now  the  father  caught  him  at  the  door, 
And,  fwearing — ^yes,  the  man  in  office  swore, 
And  cried,   **  Away !   How  !   Brother,   1  'm  sur- 
prised 
"  That  one  so  old  can  be  so  ill  advised  : 
"  Let  him  not  dare  to  visit  you  again, 
"  Your  cursed  stories  will  disturb  his  brain ; 
*'  Is  it  not  vile  to  court  a  foolish  boy, 
**  Tour  own  absurd  narrations  to  enjoy  ? 
**  What  I  sullen  I— ha,  George  Fletcher !  you  shall 

**  Proud  as  you  are,  your  bread  depends  on  me  I" 

He  spoke,  and,  frowning,  to  his  dinner  went. 
Then  cool'd  and  felt  some  qualms  of  discontent : 
And  thought  on  times  when  he  eompell'd  his  son 
To  hear  these  stories,  nay,  to  beg  for  one; 
But  the  wife's  wrath  overcame  the  brother's  pain. 
And  shame  was  felt,  and  conscience  rose,  in  vahi. 

George  yet  stole  up ;  he  saw  his  Uncle  lie 
Sick  on  the  bed,  and  heard  his  heavy  sigh ; 
So  he  resolved,  before  he  went  to  rest, 
To  comfort  one  so  dear  and  so  distress'd ; 
Then  watch'd  his  time,  but,  with  a  child-like  art, 
Betray'd  a  sometliing  treasured  at  his  heart : 
Th*  observant  wife  remarked,  **  The  boy  is  grown 
**  So  like  your  brother,  that  he  seems  his  own : 
"  So  close  and  sullen  I  and  I  still  suspect 
^*  They  often  meet : — do  watch  them  and  detect." 

George  now  remarked  that  all  was  still  as  night, 
And  hasten'd  up  with  terror  and  delight ; 
**  Uncle  I"  he  cried,  and  softly  tapp'd  the  door, 
**  Do  let  me  in" — but  he  could  add  no  more ; 
The  careful  father  caught  him  in  the  fact. 
And  cried, — "  You  serpent !  is  it  thus  you  act  ? 
**  Back  to  your  mother  I  " — and,  with  hasty  blow, 
He  sent  th'  indignant  boy  to  grieve  below ; 
Then  at  the  door  an  angry  speech  began — 
"  Is  this  your  conduct  ? — Is  it  thus  you  plan  ? 
**  Seduce  my  child,  and  make  my  house  a  scene 

'*  Of  vile  dispute What  is  it  that  you  mean  ? 

'*  George,  are  you  dumb  ?  do  learn  to  know  your 

friends, 
'*  And  think  awhfle  on  whom  your  bread  depends. 
'*  What  I  not  a  word  ?  be  thankful  I  am  cool — 
^  But,  sir,  beware,  nor  longer  play  the  fool. 
"  Come !  brother,  come  !  what  is  it  that  you  seek 
"  By  this  rebellion? — Speak,  you  villain,  speak ! 
'*  Weeping  I  I  warrant — sorrow  makes  you  dumb : 
**  I  '11  ope  your  mouth,  impostor  I  if  I  come : 
<*  Let  me  approach — 1 11  shake  you  from  the  bed, 
"  You  stubborn  dog Oh  God  I  my  Brother's 

dead!" 

Timid  was  Isaac,  and  in  all  the  past 
He  felt  a  purpose  to  be  kind  at  last ; 
Nor  did  he  mean  his  brother  to  depart, 
Till  he  had  shown  this  kindness  of  his  heart ; 


•  [The  eharacten  in  Ah  tale,  ihoacb  hnmble,  are  admfim- 
bly  dnirn,  and  the  baser  of  them,  we  rear,  the  moat  itrikingly 
natural.  An  open-hearted  generons  tailor  had  a  poor,  meak- 
fng,  eanning,  •elllHh  brother,  to  whom  he  remitted  all  hia 


But  day  by  day  he  put  the  cause  aside, 
Induced  by  av'rice,  peevishness,  or  pride. 

But  now  awaken'd,  from  this  fatal  time 
His  conscience  Isaac  felt,  and  found  his  crime  : 
He  raised  to  George  a  monumental  stone, 
And  there  retired  to  sigh  and  think  alone  ; 
An  ague  seized  him,  he  grew  pale,  and  shook — 
"  So,"  said  his  son,  "  would  my  poor  Uncle  look." 
"  And  so,  my  child,  shall  I  like  him  expire." 
"  No !  you  have  physic  and  a  cheerful  fire." 
"  Unhappy  sinner  !  yes,  1  'm  well  supplied 
"  With  every  comfort  my  cold  heart  denied." 

He  view'd  his  Brother  now,  but  not  as  one 
Who  vex'd  his  wife  by  fondness  for  her  son ; 
Not  as  with  wooden  limb,  and  seaman's  tale. 
The  odious  pipe,  vile  grog,  or  humbler  ale : 
He  now  the  worth  and  grief  alone  can  view 
Of  one  so  mild,  so  generous,  and  so  true ; 
**  The  fhmk,  kind  Brother,  with  such  open  heart, — 
"  And  1  to  break  it 't  was  a  demon's  port  I" 

So  Isaac  now,  as  led  by  conscience,  feels. 
Nor  his  unkindness  palliates  or  conceals  ; 
"  This  is  your  folly,"  said  his  heartless  wife : 
"  AUis  1  my  folly  cost  my  Brother's  life ; 
"  It  sufferd  him  to  languish  and  decay — 
"  My  gentle  brother,  whom  I  could  not  pay, 
"  And  therefore  left  to  pine,  and  firet  his  life 
away  I" 

He  takes  his  Son,  and  bids  the  boy  unfold 
All  the  good  Uncle  of  his  feelings  told. 
All  he  lamented — and  the  ready  tear 
Falls  as  he  listens,  soothed,  and  grieved  to  hei^. 

**  Did  he  not  curse  me,  child  ?" — "  He  never 

cursed, 
*^  But  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  would 

burst." 
"  And  so  will  mine  :" — "  Then,  father,  you  must 

pray: 
**  My  uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away." 

Repeating  thus  his  sorrows,  Isaac  shows 
That  he,  repenting,  feeb  the  debt  he  owes. 
And  from  this  source  alone  his  every  comfort  flows. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office,  honours,  gain ; 
They  make  him  humble,  nay,  they  give  him  pain : 
'^  These  f^m  my  heart,"  he  cries,  **  all  feeling 

drove; 
"  They  made  me  cold  to  nature,  dead  to  love." 
He  takes  no  joy  in  home,  but  sighing,  sees 
A  son  in  sorrow,  and  a  wife  at  ease ; 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office — see  him  now. 
And  Burgess  Steel  has  but  a  passing  bow ; 
Of  one  sad  train  of  gloomy  thoughts  possess'd. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  friends,  in  food,  in  rest — 
Dark  are  the  evil  days,  and  void  of  peace  the  best. 
And  thus  he  lives,  if  living  be  to  sigh, 
And  fh)m  all  comforts  of  the  world  to  fly, 
Without  a  hope  in  life — without  a  wish  to  die.' 


prixe-money,  and  gave  all  the  arrean  of  his  pay— receiving, 
m  return,  vehement  proTearions  of  gratitude  and  faUe  pro- 
testations of  r^ard.  At  last,  the  sailor  is  disabled  in  actton, 
Ms  Keartleas  brother  has  secured  a 
3  A  2 


and  discharged  Just  as  his 
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Like  one  well  ■tadied  in  a  nul  oetent. 

To  pleaw  hia  gnndam.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

And  then  the  whining  achoolboy,  with  his  ntdiel 
And  ihtning  morning  fiwe,  creeping,  like  enail, 
UnwilUngly  to  •chool.  A$  You  Like  It, 

He  it  a  Ijetter  tcholar  thani  thought  he  wae ;  he  hai  a  good 
■prag  memory.— if(»Ty  fTiveM  o/fFindsor, 

One  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations, 
Which  oat  of  use,  and  staled  by  other  men. 
Begin  his  fashion.  JtUitu  Ccesar. 

Oh  I  torture  me  no  more— I  will  confess.— 8  Henry  VL 


An  honest  man  was  Fctrmer  Jonea,  and  true ; 

He  did  by  all  as  all  by  him  should  do  ; 

Grave,  cautious,  careful,  fond  of  gain  was  he, 

Yet  famed  for  rustic  hospitality  : 

Left  with  his  children  in  a  widow'd  state. 

The  quiet  man  submitted  to  his  fate ; 

Though  prudent  matrons  waited  for  his  call, 

With  cool  forbearance  he  avoided  all ; 

Though  each  profess'd  a  pure  maternal  joy. 

By  kind  attention  to  his  feeble  boy  \ 

And  though  a  friendly  Widow  knew  no  rest. 

Whilst  neighbour  Jones  was  lonely  and  distressed ; 

Nay,  though  the  maidens  spoke  in  tender  tone 

Their  hearts'  concern  to  see  him  left  alone, 

Jones  still  persisted  in  that  cheerless  life, 

As  if 't  were  sin  to  take  a  second  wife. 

Oh  I  't  is  a  precious  thing,  when  wives  are  dead, 
To  find  such  numbers  who  will  serve  instead ; 
And  in  whatever  state  a  man  be  thrown, 
'T  is  that  precisely  they  would  wish  their  own ; 
Left  the  departed  infants — then  their  joy 
Is  to  sustain  each  lovely  girl  and  boy : 
Whatever  calling  his,  whatever  trade, 
To  that  their  chief  attention  has  been  paid ; 
His  happy  taste  in  all  things  they  approve, 
His  friends  they  honour,  and  his  food  they  love ; 
His  wish  for  order,  prudence  in  affairs, 
An  equal  temper  (thank  their  stars !),  are  theirs  ; 
In  fact,  it  seem'd  to  be  a  thing  decreed. 
And  fix'd  as  fate,  that  marriage  must  succeed : 


small  office  by  sycophancy,  and  made  a  prudent  marriage  with 
a  congenial  temper.  He  seeks  the  shelter  of  his  brother's 
house  as  freely  as  he  would  have  given  it;  and  does  not  at 
first  perceive  the  coldness  of  his  reception.  But  mortiflcar 
tions  grow  upon  him  day  bv  day.  His  grog  is  expensive,  and 
his  pipe  makes  the  wife  sick ;  then  his  voice  is  so  loud,  and  his 
manners  so  rough,  that  her  friends  cannot  vUit  her  if  he  ap- 
pears at  table;  so  be  is  banished  by  degrees  to  a  garret, 
where  he  (Uls  sick,  and  has  no  consolation  but  in  the  kindness 
of  one  of  his  nephews,  a  little  boy,  who  administers  to  his  com- 
fort, and  listens  to  his  stories  with  a  delighted  attenUon.  This 
too,  however,  is  Interdicted  by  his  hardhearted  parents;  and 


Yet  some,  like  Jones,  with  stubborn  hearts  and   , 
hard,  i 

Can  hear  such  claims  and  show  them  no  r^aitL 

Soon  as  our  Farmer,  like  a  general,  found 
By  what  strong  foes  he  was  encompass'd  ronnd^ 
Engage  he  dar«d  not,  and  he  could  not  fly, 
But  saw  his  hope  in  gentle  parley  lie ; 
With  looks  of  kindness  then,  and  trembling  heart, 
He  met  the  foe,  and  art  opposed  to  art. 

Now  spoke  that  foe  insidious — gentle  tones. 
And  gentle  looks,  assumed  for  Farmer  Jones : 
"  Three  girls,"  the  Widow  cried,  "  a  lively  three 
"  To  govern  well — indeed  it  cannot  be." 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  it  calls  for  pains  and  care  : 
"  But  I  must  bear  it." — "  Sir,  you  cannot  bear ; 
*^  Your  son  is  weak,  and  asks  a  mother's  eye  :** 
"  That,  my  kind  friend,  a  father's  may  supply." 
**  Such  growing  griefe  your  very  soul  will  tease  :** 
"  To  grieve  another  would  not  give  me  ease — 
"  I  have  a  mother  " — "  She,  poor  ancient  soul ! 
**  Can  she  the  spirits  of  the  young  control  ? 
"  Can  she  thy  peace  promote,  partake  thy  care, 
"  Procure  thy  comforts,  and  thy  sorrows  share  ? 
"  Age  is  itself  impatient,  uncontroll'd  :** 
**  But  wives  like  mothers  must  at  length  be  old.** 
"  Thou  hast  shrewd  servants — they  are  evils  sore  :" 
"  Yet  a  shrewd  mistress  might  afflict  me  more." 
^*-  Wilt  thou  not  be  a  weary,  wailing  man  ?"* 
"  Alas !  and  I  must  bear  it  as  I  can." 

Resisted  thus,  the  Widow  soon  withdrew. 
That  in  his  pride  the  Hero  might  pursue ; 
And  off  his  wonted  guard,  in  some  retreat, 
Find  from  a  foe  prepared  entire  defeat : 
But  he  was  prudent ;  for  he  knew  in  flight 
These  Parthian  warriors  turn  again  and  fight  :^ 
He  but  at  freedom,  not  at  glory  aim'd, 
And  only  safety  by  his  caution  claim'd. 

Thus,  when  a  great  and  powerful  state  decrees 
Upon  a  small  one,  in  its  love,  to  seize — 
It  vows  in  kindness,  to  protect,  defend. 
And  be  the  fond  ally,  the  faithful  friend ; 
It  therefore  wills  that  humbler  state  to  place 
Its  hopes  of  safety  in  a  fond  embrace ; 
Then  must  that  humbler  state  its  wisdom  prove. 
By  kind  rejection  of  such  pressing  love ; 
Must  dread  such  dangerous  friendship  to  commence. 
And  stand  collected  in  its  own  defence : 
Our  Farmer  thus  the  proffer'd  kindness  fled. 
And  shunn'd  the  love  that  into  bondage  led. 

The  Widow  failing,  fresh  besiegers  came. 
To  share  the  fate  of  this  retiring  dame : 


the  boy  Is  obllffed  to  steal  mivately  to  his  diaeonsolafee 

One  day  his  father  catches  nim  at  his  door ;  and,  afrer  beatiaf 
him  back,  proceeds  to  deliva  a  severe  rebuke  to  his  brother 
for  enooiiraginff  the  child  in  disobedience,  when  he  flnda  the 
unconscious  culprit  released  by  death  firom  his  despioable  in- 
sults and  reproaches.  The  great  art  of  the  story  constats  in 
the  plausible  excuses  With  which  the  ungrateftd  brother 
always  contrives  to  cover  his  wickednMs.  After  the  catastro- 
phe, ne  endures  deserved  remorse  and  anguish.— JcrnsT.] 

1  The  Pkrthians  were  so  skilled  in  the  art  of  the  bow,  that 
they  could  shoot  with  effect  flying. 
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And  each  foresaw  a  thousand  ills  attend 
The  man  that  fled  from  so  discreet  a  friend  ; 
And  pray'd,  kind  soul  I  that  no  event  might  make 
The  harden'd  heart  of  Farmer  Jones  to  ache. 

But  he  still  govem'd  with  resistless  hand, 
And  where  he  could  not  guide  he  would  command : 
"With  steady  view  in  course  direct  he  steer'd, 
And  his  fair  daughters  loved  him,  though  they 

fear*d ; 
Each  had  her  school,  and  as  his  wealth  was  known, 
Each  had  in  time  a  household  of  her  own. 

The  Boy  indeed  was  at  the  Grandam*s  side 
Humour'd  and  train' d,  her  trouble  and  her  pride : 
Companions  dear,  with  speech  and  spirits  mild. 
The  childish  widow  and  the  vapourish  child ; 
This  nature  prompts ;  minds  uninformed  and  weak 
In  such  alliance  ease  and  comfort  seek : 
Push'd  by  the  levity  of  youth  aside, 
The  cares  of  man,  his  humour,  or  his  pride. 
They  feel,  in  their  defenceless  state,  tdlied : 
The  child  is  pleased  to  meet  regard  from  age, 
The  old  are  pleased  e*en  children  to  engage ; 
And  all  their  wisdom,  scom'd  by  proud  mankind. 
They  love  to  pour  into  the  ductile  mind. 
By  its  own  weakness  into  error  led. 
And  by  fond  age  with  prejudices  fed. 

The  Father,  thankful  for  the  good  he  had, 
Yet  saw  with  pain  a  whining,  timid  Lad  ; 
Whom  he  instructing  led  through  cultiired  fields. 
To  show  what  Man  performs,  what  Nature  yields : 
But  Stephen,  listless,  wandered  from  the  view, 
From  beasts  he  fled,  for  butterflies  he  flew. 
And  idly  gazed  about  in  search  of  something  new. 
The  lambs  indeed  he  loved,  and  wish'd  to  play 
With  things  so  mild,  so  harmless,  and  so  gay  ; 
Best  pleased  the  weakest  of  the  flock  to  see, 
With  whom  he  felt  a  sickly  sympathy. 

Meantime  the  Dame  was  anxious,  day  and  night, 
To  guide  the  notions  of  her  babe  aright. 
And  on  the  favourite  mind  to  throw  her  glimmering 

light; 
Her  Bible-stories  she  impressed  betimes. 
And  flU'd  his  head  with  hymns  and  holy  rhymes ; 
On  powers  unseen,  the  good  and  ill,  she  dwelt, 
And  the  poor  Boy  mysterious  terrors  felt ; 
From  frightful  dreams  he  waking  sobb'd  in  dread, 
Till  the  good  lady  came  to  guard  his  bed. 


The  Father  wish'd  such  errors  to  correct, " 
But  let  them  pass  in  duty  and  respect : 
But  more  it  grieved  his  worthy  mind  to  see 
That  Stephen  never  would  a  farmer  be  ; 
In  vain  he  tried  the  shiftless  Lad  to  guide, 
And  yet  't  was  time  that  something  should  be 

tried: 
He  at  the  village-school  perchance  might  gidn 
All  that  such  mind  could  gather  and  retain  ; 
Yet  the  good  Dame  affirmed  her  favourite  child 
Was  apt  and  studious,  though  sedate  and  mild ; 
*'  That  he  on  many  a  learned  point  could  speak, 
**  And  that  his  body,  not  his  mind,  was  weak." 

The  Father  doubted — but  to  school  was  sent 
The  timid  Stephen,  weeping  as  he  went : 


There  the  rude  lads  compell*d  the  child  to  fight. 
And  sent  him  bleeding  to  his  home  at  night ; 
At  this  the  Grandam  more  indulgent  grew, 
And  bade  her  Darling  **  shun  the  beastly  crew ; 
"  Whom  Satan  ruled,  and  who  were  sure  to  lie 
"  Howling  in  torments,  when  they  came  to  die." 
This  was  such  comfort,  that  in  high  disdain 
He  told  their  fate,  and  felt  their  blows  again : 
Tet  if  the  Boy  had  not  a  hero's  heart. 
Within  the  school  he  play'd  a  better  part ; 
He  wrote  a  clean  fine  hand,  and  at  his  slate 
With  more  success  than  many  a  hero  sate ; 
He  thought  not  much  indeed — but  what  depends 
On  pains  and  c^e  was  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

This  had  his  Father's  praise,  who  now  espied 
A  ^park  of  merit,  with  a  blaze  of  pride  ; 
And  though  a  farmer  he  would  never  make. 
He  might  a  pen  with  some  advantage  take ; 
And  as  a  clerk  that  instrument  employ. 
So  well  adapted  to  a  timid  boy. 

A  London  Cousin  soon  a  place  obtained, 
Easy  but  humble — little  could  be  gain'd  : 
The  time  arrived  when  youth  and  age  must  part. 
Tears  in  each  eye,  and  sorrow  in  each  heart ; 
The  careful  Father  bade  his  Son  attend 
To  an  his  duties  and  obey  his  Friend ; 
To  keep  his  church  and  there  behave  aright. 
As  one  existing  in  his  Maker's  sight. 
Till  acts  to  habits  led,  and  duty  to  delight : 
"  Then  try,  my  boy,  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
"  T'  assume  the  looks  and  spirit  of  a  man  ; 
"  I  say,  be  honest,  faithful,  civil,  true, 
"  And  this  you  may,  and  yet  have  courage  too : 
"  Heroic  men,  their  country's  boast  and  pride, 
"  Have  feared  their  God,  and  nothing  fear'd  beside ; 
"  While  others  daring,  yet  imbecile,  fly 
"  The  power  of  man,  and  that  of  God  defy : 
"  Be  mianly,  then,  though  mild,  for,  sure  as  fate, 
**  Thou  art,  my  Stephen,  too  efieminate ; 
**  Here,  take  my  purse,  and  make  a  worthy  use 
"  ('T  is  fairly  stock'd)  of  what  it  wUl  produce  : 
*^  And  now  my  blessing,  not  as  any  charm 
"  Or  coiguration ;  but 't  will  do  no  harm." 

Stephen,  whose  thoughts  were  wandering  up  and 

down. 
Now  charm'd  with  promised  sights  in  London-town, 
Now  loth  to  leave  his  Grandam — lost  the  force. 
The  drift  and  tenor  of  this  grave  discourse ; 
But,  in  a  general  way,  he  understood 
'T  was  good   advice,   and  meant,  "  My  son,  be 

good ;" 
And  Stephen  knew  that  all  such  precepts  mean 
That  lads  should  read  their  Bible,  and  be  clean. 

The  good  old  Lady,  though  in  some  distress, 
Begg'd  her  dear  Stephen  would  his  grief  suppress : 
"  Nay,  dry  those  eyes,  my  child — and,  first  of  all, 
"  Hold  fast  thy  faith,  whatever  may  befall : 
"  Hear  the  best  preacher,  and  preserve  the  text 
"  For  meditation  till  you  hear  the  next ; 
"  Within  your  Bible  night  and  morning  look — 
"  There  is  your  duty,  read  no  other  book ; 
*'  Be  not  in  crowds,  in  broils,  in  riots  seen, 
*'  And  keep  your  conscience  and  your  linen  clean : 


zee 
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**  Be  yon  a  Joseph,  and  the  time  may  be 

''  When  kings  and  mien  will  be  ruled  by  thee.*' 

**  Nay,"  said  the  Father "  Hush,  my  son!" 

repUed 

The  Dame "  the  Seripturet  must  not  be  de- 

nied.** 

The  Lad,  still  weeping,  heard  the  wheels  ap- 
proach, 
And  took  his  place  within  the  erening  coach. 
With  heart  quite  rent  asunder :  on  one  side 
Was  love,  and  grief,  and  fear,  for  scenes  untried ; 
Wild-beasts  and  wax-work  flll'd  the  happier  part 
Of  Stephen's  varying  and  divided  heart : 
This  he  betray'd  by  sighs  and  questions  strange, 
Of  fiunous  shows,  the  Tower,  and  the  Exchange. 

Soon  at  his  desk  was  placed  the  curious  Boy, 
Demure  and  silent  at  his  new  employ ; 
Tet  as  he  could  he  much  attention  paid 
To  all  around  him,  cautious  and  afraid ; 
On  older  Clerks  his  eager  eyes  were  ilx'd. 
But  Stephen  never  in  their  council  mix'd : 
Much  their  contempt  he  fear'd,  for  if  like  them, 
He  felt  assured  he  shonkl  himself  contemn ; 
"  Oh !  they  were  all  so  eloquent,  so  free, 
"  No !  he  was  nothings  nothing  oould  he  be  : 
**  They  dress  so  smartly,  and  so  boldly  look, 
*'  And  talk  as  if  they  read  it  from  a  book ; 
*'  But  V  said  Stephen,  "  wiU  forbear  to  speak, 
**  And  they  will  think  me  prudent  and  not  weak. 
'^They  talk,  the  instant  they  have  dropp'd  the 

pen, 
"  Of  singing- women  and  of  acting-men ; 
"  Of  plays  and  places  where  at  night  they  walk 
*^  Beneath  the  lamps,  and  with  the  ladies  talk; 
"  While  other  ladies  for  their  pleasure  sing, — 
'*  Oh  I  't  is  a  glorious  and  a  happy  thing : 
'*  They  woukl  despise  me,  did  they  understand 
'*  I  dare  not  look  upon  a  scene  so  grand ; 
*'  Or  see  the  plays  when  critics  rise  and  roar, 
"  And    hiss    and   groan,    and  cry — Encore !   en- 
core! 
**  There's  one  among  them  looks  a  little  kind ; 
"  If  more  encouraged,  I  would  ope  my  mind." 

Alas  I  poor  Stephen,  happier  had  he  kept 
His  imrpose  secret,  while  his  envy  slept ; 
Virtue  perhaps  had  conquer'd,  or  his  shame 
At  least  preserved  him  simple  as  he  came. 
A  year  elapsed  before  this  Clerk  began 
To  treat  the  rustic  something  like  a  man ; 
He  then  in  trifling  points  the  youth  advised, 
Talk'd  of  his  coat,  and  had  it  modernised ; 
Or  with  the  lad  a  Sunday-walk  would  take, 
And  kindly  strive  his  passions  to  awake ; 
Meanwhile  explaining  all  they  heard  and  saw. 
Till  Stephen  stood  in  wonderment  and  awe ; 
To  a  neat  garden  near  the  town  they  stray'd, 
Where  the  Lad  felt  delighted  and  afhdd ; 
There  all  he  saw  was  smart,  and  fine,  and  fair — 
He  could  but  marvel  how  he  ventured  there : 
Soon  he  observed,  with  terror  and  alarm, 
Bis  fHend  enlocked  within  a  Lady's  arm. 
And  freely  talking—"  But  it  is,"  said  he, 
*'  A  near  relation,  and  that  makes  him  ttee ;" 


And  much  amaxed  was  Stephen  when  he  knew 
This  was  the  first  and  only  interview : 
Nay,  had  that  lovely  arm  by  him  been  seixed. 
The  lovely  owner  had  been  highly  pleased. 
"  Alas  I"  he  sigh'd,  "  I  never  can  contrive 
**  At  such  bold,  blessed  freedoms  to  arrive  ; 
"  Never  shall  1  such  happy  courage  boast, 
**  I  dare  as  soon  encounter  with  a  ghost." 

Now  to  a  play  the  friendly  couple  went. 
But  the  Boy  murmur'd  at  the  money  spent ; 
"He    loved,"    he    said,    "to    buy,    but    not   to 

spend — 
"  They  only  talk  awhile,  and  there 's  an  end." 

"  Come,  you  shall  purchase  books,"  the  Frioid 
replied; 
"  Tou  are  bewilder'd,  and  you  want  a  guide ; 
"  To  me  refer  the  choice,  and  you  shall  find 
"  The  light  break  in  upon  your  stagnant  mind  V 

The  cooler   Clerks  exclaim'd,   "  In  vain   yoar 

art 
"  To  improve  a  cub  without  a  head  or  heart ; 
"  Rustics,    though   coarse,    and  savages,   though 

wUd, 
"  Our  cares  may  render  liberal  and  mild ; 
"But  what,  my  friend,  can  flow   fh>m  all  these 

pains? 
"  There  is  no  dealing  with  a  lack  of  brains." 

"  True  I  am  hopeless  to  behold  him  man, 
"  But  let  me  make  the  booby  what  I  can : 
"  Though  the  rude  stone  no  polish  will  display, 
"  Yet  you  may  strip  the  rugged  coat  away." 

Stephen  beheld  his  books — "  I  love  to  know 
"  How  money  goes — now  here  is  that  to  show  : 
"  And  now,"  he  cried,  "  I  shall  be  pleased  to  get 
"  Beyond  the  Bible — there  I  puxzle  yet." 

He  spoke  abash'd.— " Nay,  nay!"    tha  friend 

replied, 
"  Tou  need  not  lay  the  good  old  book  aside  ; 
"  Antique  and  curious,  I  myself  indeed 
"  Read  it  at  times,  but  as  a  man  should  read ; 
"  A  fine  old  work  it  is,  and  I  protest 
"  I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest ; 
"  The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  kwk 
"  Wisely  upon  it,  as  another  book : 
"  For  superstition  (as  our  priests  of  sin 
"  Are  pleased  to  tell  us)  makes  us  blind  within ; 
"  Of  this  hereafter— we  will  now  select 
"  Some  works  to  please  you,  others  to  direct : 
"  Tales  and  romances  shall  your  fSuicy  feed, 
"  And    reasoners    form   your   monk    and    yovr 

creed." 

The  books  were  view'd,  the  price  was  fidrly  paid. 
And  Stephen  read  undaunted,  undismay'd : 
But  not  tiU  fint  he  papered  all  the  row. 
And  placed  in  order  to  ei\|oy  the  show ; 
Next  leHer'd  all  the  backs  with  care  and  speed. 
Set  them  in  ranks,  and  then  began  to  read. 

The  love  of  Order— I  the  thing  receive 
From  reverend  men,  and  I  in  part  believe — 
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Shows  a  dear  mind  and  clean,  and  whoso  needs 
This  love,  but  seldom  in  the  world  succeeds ; 
And  yet  with  this  some  other  love  must  be, 
Ere  I  can  fully  to  the  fact  agree ; 
Valour  and  study  may  by  order  gain. 
By  order  sovereigns  hold  more  steady  reign ; 
llirough  all  the  tribes  of  nature  order  runs, 
And  rules  around  in  systems  and  in  suns : 
Still  has  the  love  of  order  found  a  place. 
With  all  that 's  low,  degrading,  mean,  and  base. 
With  all  that  merits  scorn,  and  all  that  meets  dis- 
grace— 
In  the  cold  miser,  of  all  change  afraid  ; 
In  pompous  men  in  public  seats  obey'd  ; 
In  humble  placemen,  heralds,  solemn  drones. 
Fanciers  of  flowers,  and  lads  like  Stephen  Jones : 
Order  to  these  is  armour  and  defence. 
And  love  of  method  serves  in  lack  of  sense.* 

For  rustic  youth  could  I  a  list  produce 
Of  Stephen's  books,  how  great  might  be  the  use ! 
But  evil  fate  was  theirs — surveyed,  eigoy'd 
Some  happy  months,  and  then  by  force  destroyed  : 
So  will'd  the  FatesT— but  these  with  patience  read 
Had  vast  effect  on  Stephen's  heart  and  head. 

This  soon  appeared :  within  a  single  week 
He  oped  his  lips,  and  made  attempt  to  speak ; 
He  fkU'd  indeed— but  still  his  Friend  confessed 
The  best  have  fail'd,  and  he  had  done  his  best : 
The  first  of  swimmers,  when  at  first  he  swims. 
Has  little  use  or  freedom  in  his  limbs ; 
Nay,  when  at  length  he  strikes  with  manly  force. 
The  cramp  may  seize  him,  and  impede  his  course. 

Encouraged  thus,  our  Clerk  again  essay'd 
The  daring  act,  though  daunted  and  af^d ; 
Succeeding  now,  though  partial  his  success, 
And  pertness  mark'd  his  manner  and  address, 
Yet  such  improvement  issued  fr<»n  his  books. 
That  all  discem'd  it  in  his  speech  and  looks : 
He  ventured  then  on  every  theme  to  speak. 
And  felt  no  feverish  tingling  in  his  cheek ; 
His  fHend,  approving,  hail'd  the  happy  change. 
The   Clerks  exolaim'd — "  'T  is  famous,  and  't  is 
strange.*' 

Two  years  had  pass'd ;  the  Youth  attended  still 
(Though  thus  accomplished)  with  a  ready  quill ; 
He  sat  th'  allotted  hours,  though  hard  the  case, 
While  timid  prudence  ruled  in  virtue's  place ; 
By  promise  bound,  the  Son  his  letters  penn'd 
To  his  good  parent  at  the  quarter's  end. 
At  first  he  sent  those  lines,  the  state  to  tell 
Of  his  own  health,  and  hoped  his  fkiends  were 

well; 
He  kept  their  virtuous  precepts  in  his  mind. 
And  needed  nothing — then  his  name  was  sign'd : 


'  [**  Mr.  Crabbe  oontinaed  all  throagfa  his  reridenoe  in 
Saffblk  the  botanical  and  entomological  studies  to  which  be 
had  been  so  early  devoted.  This  devotion  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed purely  from  the  love  of  science  and  tne  increase  of 
knowledge ;  at  all  events  he  never  seemed  to  be  captivated 
with  the  mere  beauty  of  natural  objects,  or  even  to  catch  any 
taste  for  the  arrangement  of  Ids  own  specimens.  Within  the 
house  was  a  kind  of  scientific  oonftision ;  in  the  garden  the 
usual  showy  foreigners  gave  place  to  the  moat  scarce  flowers, 


But  now  he  wrote  of  Sunday-walks  and  views, 
Of  actors'  names,  choice  novels,  and  strange  news ; 
How  coats  were  cut,  and  of  his  urgent  need 
For  firesh  supply,  which  he  desired  with  speed. 
The  Father  doubted,  when  these  letters  came, 
To  what  they  tended,  yet  was  loth  to  blame 
**  Stephen  was  once  my  duteous  «on,  and  now 
"  My  most  obedient — this  can  I  allow  ? 
*'  Cim  I  with  pleasure  or  with  patience  see 
*'  A  boy  at  once  so  heartless  and  so  free  ?" 


But  soon  the  kinsman  heavy  tidings  told, 
That  love  and  prudence  could  no  more  withhold  : 
"  Stephen,  though  steady  at  his  desk,  was  grown 
"  A  rake  and  coxcomb — this  he  grieved  to  own ; 
**  His  cousin  left  his  church,  and  spent  the  day 
**  Lounging  about  in  quite  a  heathen  way  ; 
"  Sometimes  he  swore,  but  had  indeed  the  grace 
"  To  show  the  shame  imprinted  on  his  face  : 
"  I  search'd  his  room,  and  in  his  absence  read 
'*  Books  that  I  knew  would  turn  a  stronger  head ; 
^*  The  works  of  atheists  half  the  number  made, 
^*  The  rest  were  lives  of  harlots  leaving  trade ; 
*'  Which  neither  man  nor  boy  would  deign  to  read, 
*'  If  from  the  scandal  and  pollution  freed : 
"  I  sometimes  threaten'd,  and  would  fairly  state 
"  My  sense  of  things  so  vile  and  profligate ; 
"  But  1  'm  a  cit,  such  works  are  lost  on  me — 
*^  They  're    knowledge,   and    (good  Lord !)  phi- 
losophy." 

**  Oh,  send  him  down,"  the  Father  soon  replied ; 
*'  Let  me  behold  him,  and  my  skill  be  tried : 
**  If  care  and  kindness  lose  their  wonted  use, 
"  Some  rougher  medicine  will  the  end  produce." 

Stephen  with  grief  and  anger  heard  hla  doom — 
"  Go  to  the  farmer  ?  to  the  rustic's  home  ? 
"Curse  the  base    threat'ning— "    "Nay,  child, 

never  curse ; 
"  Corrupted  long,  your  case  is  growing  worse." 
"II"   quoth  the  youth ;  "  I  challenge  all  man- 
kind 
"  To  find  a  fault ;  what  fault  have  you  to  find  ? 
"  Improve  I  not  in  manner,  speech,  and  grace  ? 
"  Inquire— my  friends  will  tell  it  to  your  face ; 
"  Have  I  been  taught  to  guard  his  kine  and  sheep  ? 
"  A  man  like  me  has  other  things  to  keep ; 
"This    let    him  know."— "It  would  his  wrath 

excite : 
"  But  come,  prepare,  you  must  away  to-night." 
"  What  I    leave    my  studies,    my  improvements 

leave, 
"  My  faithful  friends  and  intimates  to  grieve  ?"— 
"  Go  to  your  father,  Stephen,  let  him  see 
"  All  these  improvements ;  they  are  lost  on  me." 


scattered  here  and  there  only  for  preservation.  In  fact,  he 
neither  loved  order  for  its  own  sake,  net  had  any  very  high 
opinion  of  that  pMsion  in  others :  witneM  his  words,  in  the 
tale  of  Stephen  Jones,  the  *  Learned  Boy,' — 

*  The  love  of  order— I  the  thing  receive,'  ke. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in* these  lines,  it  fs  certain  that 
this  insensibility  to  the  beaotv  of  order  was  a  defect  in  his 
own  mind,  arising  from  what  I  must  eaU  hb  want  of  taste.'*^ 
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The  Youth,  though  loth,  obey'd,  and  soon  he 
saw 
The  Farmer-father,  with  some  signs  of  awe ; 
Who,  kind,  yet  silent,  waited  to  behold 
How  one  would  act,  so  daring,  yet  io  cold : 
An4  soon  he  found,  between  the  fHendly  pair 
That  secrets  pass'd  which  he  was  not  to  share  ; 
But  he  resolved  those  secrets  to  obtain, 
And  quash  rebellion  in  his  lawfiil  reign. 

Stephen,  though  vain,  was  with  his  father  mute ; 
He  fear'd  a  crisis,  and  he  shunned  dispute  ; 
And  yet  he  long'd  with  youthful  pride  to  show 
He  knew  such  things  as  farmers  could  not  know ; 
These  to  the  Grandam  he  with  freedom  spoke, 
Saw  her  amazement,  and  eigoy'd  the  joke : 
But  on  the  father  when  he  cast  his  eye. 
Something  he  found  that  made  his  valour  shy ; 
And  thus  there  seem*d  to  be  a  hollow  truce. 
Still  threatening  something  dismal  to  produce. 

Ere  this  the  Father  at  his  leisure  read 
The  son's  choice  volumes,  and  his  wonder  fled ; 
He  saw  how  wrought  the  works  of  either  kind 
On  so  presuming,  yet  so  weak  a  mind ; 
These  in  a  chosen  hour  he  made  his  prey, 
Condemn*d,   and    bore  with    vengeful    thoughts 

away; 
Then  in  a  close  recess  the  couple  near, 
He  sat  unseen  to  see,  tinheard  to  hear. 

There  soon  a  trial  for  his  patience  came ; 
Beneath  were  placed  the  Touth  and  ancient  Dame, 
Each  on  a  purpose  fix*d — but  neither  thought 
How    near   a  foe,   with    power    and    vengeance 
fraught. 

And  now  the  matron  told,  as  tidings  sad, 
What  she  had  heard  of  her  beloved  lad ; 
How  he  to  graceless,  wicked  men  gave  heed, 
And  wicked  books  would  night  and  morning  read ; 
Some  former  lectures  she  again  began. 
And  begg*d  attention  of  her  little  man  ; 
She  brought,  with  many  a  pious  boast,  in  view 
His  former  studies,  and  condemned  the  new : 
Once  he  the  names  of  saints  and  patriarchs  old. 
Judges  and  kings,  and  chiefs  and  prophets,  told ; 
Then  he  in  winter-nights  the  Bible  took, 
To  count  how  often  in  the  sacred  book 
The  sacred  name  appear'd,  and  could  rehearse 
Which  were  the  middle  chapter,  word,  and  verse, 
The  very  letter  in  the  middle  placed. 
And  so  employ'd  the  hours  that  others  waste. 

**  Such  wert  thou  once ;  and  now,  my  child,  they 
say 
"  Thy  faith  like  water  runneth  fast  away ; 
**  The  prince  of  devils  hath,  I  fear,  beguiled 
"  The  ready  wit  of  my  backsliding  chUd." 

On  this,  with  lofty  looks,  our  Clerk  began 
His  grave  rebuke,  as  he  assumed  the  man. — 

"  There  is  no  devil,"  said  the  hopefUl  youth, 
*'  Nor  prince  of  devils :  that  I  know  for  truth. 
**  Have  I  not  told  you  how  my  books  describe 
^*  The  arts  of  priests,  and  all  the  canting  tribe  ? 


^^  Tour  Bible  mentions  Egypt,  where  it 

*  Was  Joseph  found  when  Pharaoh  dream*d  his 

dreams: 
'  Now  in  that  place,  in  some  bewilder*d  head^ 
■*'  (The  learned  write,)  religious  dreams  were  bred ; 

*  Whence  through  the  earth,  with  varioua  ibrms 

combined, 

*  They  came  to  frighten  and  afflict  mankind, 
'  Prone  (so  I  read)  to  let  a  priest  invade 

*  Their  souls  with  awe,  and  by  his  craft  be  made 

*  Slave  to  his  will,  and  profit  to  Ms  trade  : 

*  So  say  my  books,  and  how  the  rogues  agreed 

*  To  blind  the  victims,  to  defraud  and  lead  ; 

'  When  joys  above  to  ready  dupes  were  sold, 
*■  And  hell  was  threatened  to  the  shy  and  cold. 

'*  Why  so  amaied,  and  so  prepared  to  pray  ? 
'  As  if  a  Being  heard  a  word  we  say : 
'  This  may  surprise  you ;  I  myself  began 
'  To  feel  disturbed,  and  to  my  Bible  ran ; 
'  I  now  am  wiser — yet  agree  in  this, 
'  The  book  has  things  that  are  not  much  amiss ; 

*'  It  is  a  fine  old  work,  and  I  protest 

'^  I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest : 

**  The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 

"  Wisely  upon  it  as  another  book." 

**  Oh  I  wicked  I  wicked  I  my  unhappy  child, 
**  How  hast  thou  been  by  evil  men  beguiled  !" 

"  How !  wicked,  say  you  ?  Ton  can  little  guess 
"  The  gain  of  that  which  you  call  wickedness : 
*'  Why,  sins  you  think  it  sinful  but  to  name 
**  Have  gain'd  both  wives  and  widows  wealth  and 

fame; 
**  And  this  because  such  people  never  dread 
^*  Those  threaten'd  pains ;  hell  comes  not  in  their 

head: 
"  Love  is  our  nature,  wealth  we  all  desire, 
^*  And  what  we  wish  *i  is  lawful  to  acquire ; 
"  So  say  my  books — and  what  beside  they  show 
"  T  is  time  to  let  this  honest  Farmer  know. 
*^  Nay,  look  not  grave  ;  am  I  commanded  down 
**  To  feed  his  cattle  and  become  his  clown  ? 
"  Is  such  his  purpose  ?  then  he  shall  be  told 
**  The  vulgar  insult- 
Hold,  in  mercy  hold  I — 
'^  Father,  oh  !  father  !  throw  the  whip  away ; 
**  I  was  but  jesting ;  on  my  knees  I  pray — 
**"  There,  hold  his  arm — oh  I  leave  us  not  alone : 
"  In  pity  cease,  and  1  will  yet  atone 

"  For  all  my  sin." In  vain ;  stoke  after  stroke. 

On  side  and  shoulder,  quick  as  mill-wheels  broke  ; 
Quick  as  the  patient's  pulse,  who  trembling  cried. 
And  still  the  parent  with  a  stroke  replied ; 
Till  all  the  medicine  he  prepared  was  dealt, 
And  every  bone  the  precious  influence  felt ; 
Till  all  the  panting  flesh  was  red  and  raw, 
And  every  thought  was  tum'd  to  fear  and  awe ; 
Till  every  doubt  to  due  respect  gave  place. — 
Such  cures  are  done  when  doctors  know  the  case. 

<<  Oh !  I  shall  die~-4ny  father !  do  receive 
"  My  dying  words ;  indeed  I  do  believe. 
"  The  books  are  lying  books,  I  know  it  well ; 
**  There  is  a  devil,  oh  !  there  is  a  hell ; 
"  And  Pm  a  sinner :  spare  me,  I  am  young, 
"  My  sinful  words  were  only  on  my  tongue  ; 
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**  My  heart  consented  not ;  't  is  all  a  lie : 

*^  Oh  !  spare  me  then,  I  'm  not  prepared  to  die." 

"  Vain,  worthless,  stupid  wretch  I"   the  Father 
cried; 
**  Dost  thou  presume  to  teach  ?  art  thou  a  guide  ? 
**  Driveller  and  dog,  it  gave  the  mind  distress 
"  To  hear  thy  thoughts  in  their  religious  dress ; 
**  Thy  pious  folly  moved  my  strong  disdain, 
"  Yet  I  foigave  thee  for  thy  want  of  brain ; 
"  But  Job  in  patience  must  the  man  exceed 
"  Who  could  endure  thee  in  thy  present  creed. 
**  Is  it  for  thee,  thou  idiot,  to  pretend 
^*  The  wicked  cause  a  helping  hand  to  lend  ? 
**  Canst  thou  a  judge  in  any  question  be  ? 
^*  Atheists  themselves  would  scoma  friend  like  thee . 

"  Lo  I  yonder  blaze  thy  worthies ;  in  one  heap 
*'  Thy  scoundrel  favourites  must  for  ever  sleep  : 
^*  Each  yields  its  poison  to  the  flame  in  turn, 
**  Where  whores  and  infidels  are  doomed  to  bum ; 


"  Two  noble  fagots  made  the  flame  you  see, 

"  Reserving  only  two  fair  twigs  for  thee ; 

**  That  in  thy  view  the  instruments  may  stand, 

**  And  be  in  future  ready  for  my  hand  : 

'*  The  just  mementos  that,  though  silent,  show' 

'*  Whence  thy  correction  and  Improvements  flow ; 

^^  Beholding  these,  thou  wilt  confess  their  powe'r, 

"  And  feel  the  shame  of  this  important  hour. 

**  Hadst  thou  been  humble,  I  had  first  designed 
"  By  care  from  folly  to  have  freed  thy  mind ; 
**■  And  when  a  clean  foundation  had  been  laid, 
**  Our  priest,  more  able,  would  have  lent  his  aid : 
*'  But  thou  art  weak,  and  force  must  folly  guide  ; 
*^  And  thou  art  vain,   and  pain  must   humble 

pride: 
"  Teachers  men  honour,  learners  they  allure ; 
"  But  learners  teaching,  of  contempt  are  sure ; 
^*  Scorn  is  their  certain  n^eed,  and  smart  their  only 

cure !" 


END  OF   THE   TALES.* 


*  FThe  elennt  and  htdicions  eritic  of  these  Tale»  in  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review'  tot  1812  thus  concludes  his  article:— 
**  The  last  tale  is  the  history  of  a  poor,  weaMy,  paltry  lad, 
who  is  sent  up  from  the  country  to  be  a  cleric  in  town  ;  and 
learns  by  slow  degrees  to  affect  freethinking,  and  to  practise 
dissipation.  Upon  the  tidings  of  which  haopy  conversion,  his 
fkther,  a  worthy  old  fiumer,  orders  him  down  again  to  the 
country,  where  he  harrows  up  the  soul  of  his  pious  grand- 
mother by  his  infldel  prating>-and  iiis  fother  reforms  him  at 
once  by  burning  his  idol  book»  and  treating  him  with  a 
viffonms  course  of  horsewhipping.  There  is  some  humour  in 
this  tale,  and  a  sreat  deal  of  nature  and  art,  especially  in  the 
delineation  of  this  slender  clerk's  gradual  corruption,  and  in 
the  constant  and  oonsUtntional  predominance  of  weakness 
and  folly  in  all  his  vice  and  virtue,  his  piety  and  profkneness. 

**  We  have  thus  gone  through  theee  tales  with  minut«nesB. 
Considering  Mr.  Crabbe  as,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  original 
writer  that  haa  ever  come  before  ns,  and  being  at  the  same 
time  of  opinion  that  his  writinss  are  destined  to  a  still  more 
extensive  popularity  than  they  have  yet  obtained,  we  could 
not  redst  tne  temptation  of  contributing  our  little  aid  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  destiny.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  have  directed  our  ^;emarlcs  raUier  to  the  morai  than 
the  literary  qualities  of  his  worlcs— to  his  genius,  at  least, 
rather  than  his  taste— and  to  his  thoughts  rather  than  his 
figures  of  speech.  By  tu  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  his 
writings  is  the  prodigious  mass  of  original  observations  and 
refieedions  they  everywhere  exhibit,  and  that  extraordinary 
power  of  con<^ving  and  representing  an  imaginary  object, 
whether  physical  or  intellectual,  with  such  a  rich  and  com- 
plete accompaniment  of  drcumstanoes  and  details  as  few 
ordinary  obaerven  eitlier  perceive  or  remember  in  realities— 
a  power  which  most  for  ever  entitle  him  to  the  very  first 
rank  among  descriptive  poets,  and,  when  directed  to  worthy 
objects,  to  a  rank  inferior  to  none  in  the  highest  departments 
of  poetry. 

**  We  think  that  many  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  stories  may  be 
ranked  by  the  side  of  the  inimitable  tales  of  Miss  Edseworth, 
and  are  odcnlated  to  do  nearly  as  much  good  among  tnat  part 
of  the  population  with  which  they  are  principally  occupied. 
But  it  is  not  only  on  soconnt  of  tne  manU  benefit  which  we 
think  they  may  derive  from  them  that  we  would  peculiarly 
recommend  the  writinea  of  Mr.  Crabbe  to  that  great  propor- 
tion of  our  readers  which  must  necessarily  belong  to  the 
middling  or  hombier  classes  of  the  community :  we  are 
persaaded  that  they  will  derive  more  pleasure  from  them 
than  readers  of  any  other  description.  Those  who  do  not 
belong  to  that  rank  of  society  with  which  this  powerAil 
writer  is  ehiefiy  convemnt  in  hui  poetry,  or  who  have  not  at 


least  gone  much  among  them,  and  attended  diligently  to 
their  chaneters  and  occupations,  can  neither  be  half  aware 
of  the  exquisite  fidelity  of  his  delineations,  nor  feel  in  their 


ftiU  force  the  better  part  of  the  emotions  whieh  he  has 
suggested.    Vehement  passion,  indeed,  is  of  all  ranks  and 


the  same  in  all.  Like  highly  rectified  sjrfrit,  it  biases  and 
inflames  with  equal  force  and  brightness  from  whatever  ma- 
terials it  is  extracted.  But  all  the  softer  and  kindlier  affec- 
tiona,  all  the  social  anxieties  that  mix  with  our  daily  hopes, 
and  endear  our  home,  and  colour  our  existence,  wear  a  differ- 
ent livery,  and  are  written  in  a  diflTerent  character,  in  almost 
every  great  caste  or  division  of  society ;  and  the  heart  is 
warmed  and  die  spirit  Is  touched  by  Uieir  delineation,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  proportion  in  which  we  are  fiuniliar  with 
Uie  types  by  which  they  are  represented.  When  Bums,  in 
hb  b«tter  days,  walked  out  on  a  flne  summer  morning  with 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  the  latter  observed  to  him  what  a  beauty 
the  scattered  cottages,  with  their  white  walls  and  curling 
smoke  shining  in  me  silent  sui^  imparted  to  the  landscape, 
the  peasant-poet  observed  that  he  felt  that  beauty  ten  times 
more  strongly  than  his  eompaipon,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  be  a  cottager  to  know  wnalpure  and  tranqiiil  pleasures 
nestled  below  those  lowly  roofli,.  or  to  read  in  tbeir  external 
appearance  the  signs  of  so  nviny  heartfelt  and  long-remem- 
bered enjoyments.  In  th&sam#  way,  the  humble  and  patient 
hopes,  the'  depressing  embanassments,  the  little  mortiflca- 
tious,  the  slender  triumphs,  and  stranee  temptations  whicli 
occur  in  middling  life,  and  are  the  theme  of  Mr.  Crabbe's 
flnest  and  most  touching  representations,  can  only  be  guessed 
at  by  those  who  glitter  in  the  higher  walks  of  existence ; 
while  they  must  ruse  a  tumultuous  throb  and  many  a  fond 
recollection  in  the  breasts  of  those  to  whom  they  reflect  so 
truly  the  image  of  their  own  estate,  and  reveal  so  clearly  the 
secrets  of  their  habitual  sensations. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that,  though  such 
writings  SB  are  now  before  us  must  sive  pleasure  to  all  per- 
sons of  taste  and  sensibility,  they  will  give  by  fhr  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  those  whose  condition  Is  least  remote  flrom  that  of 
the  beings  with  whom  they  are  occupied.  But  we  think  also 
that  it  was  wise  and  meritorious  in  Mr.  Ciabbe  to  occupy 
himself  with  such  beings.  In  tills  country  there  probably  are 
not  less  than  ttro  futatdred  thoHMond  persons  who  read  for 
amusement  or  instruction  among  the  middiing  ekuses  of  so- 
ciety. In  the  higher  classes  there  are  not  as  many  as  ttpenty 
thotuamd.  It  is  easy  to  see  therefore  whidi  a  poet  dioold 
choose  to  please  for  his  own  glory  and  emolument,  and  whicli 
he  should  yrish  to  delight  and  amend  out  of  mere  philan- 
thropy. The  tact  too,  we  believe,  is,  that  a  meat  part  of  the 
larger  body  are  to  the  fiiU  as  well  educated  and  as  high- 
minded  as  the  smaller ;  and,  though  their  taste  may  not  be 
so  correct  and  &stidious,  we  are  persuaded  that  their  sensi- 
bility is  greater.** 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  by  the  way,  that,  in  another 
part  of  the  same  paper,  the  writer  (probably  Mr.  Jeffrey) 
explains  the  sense  he  attaches  to  a  vague  phrase  in  tlie  last 
of  theae  interesUng  paragraphs.  He  says,—"  By  the  middiing 
claaes  we  mean  almoat  all  those  wl>o  are  below  the  sphere  of 
what  it  eslled  CMhionable  or  public  life,  and  who  do  not  aim 
at  distinction  or  notoi4ety  beyond  the  circle  of  their  equals  in 
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From  her  own  room,  in  8ammer*8  ioftcst  ev«, 
SteppM  Celia  forth  her  Delia  to  receive,— 
Joy  in  her  looks,  that  half  her  tale  declared. 

C.— War  and  the  waves  my  fav'rite  Touth  have 
spared; 
Faithful  and  fond,  through  many  a  painfUl  year, 
My  Charles  wiU  come Do  give  me  joy,  my  dear. 

D. — ^I  give  you  joy,  and  so  may  he ;  but  still, 
*T  is  right  to  question  if  *t  is  sure  he  will ; 
A  sailor's  open  honest  heart  we  prize, 
But  honest  sailors  have  their  ears  and  eyes. 

C.-^h !  but  he  surely  will  on  me  depend. 
Nor  dare  to  doubt  the  finnness  of  his  firiend. 

J), — Be  not  secure ;  the  very  best  have  foes. 
And  facts  they  would  not  to  the  world  expose ; 
And  these  he  may  be  told,  if  he  converse  with 
those. 

C.— Speak  you  in  friendship  ?— let  it  be  sincere 
And  naked  truth, — and  what  have  I  to  fear  ? 

D.—l  speak  in  friendship ;  and  I  do  confess. 
If  I  were  you,  the  Truth  should  wear  a  dress : 
If  Charles  should  doubt,  as  lovers  do,  though  blind. 
Would  you  to  him  present  the  naked  mind  ? 
If  it  were  clear  as  crystal,  yet  it  checks 
One's  joy  to  think  that  he  may  fancy  specks ; 
And  now,  in  five  long  years,  we  scarcely  know 
How  the  mind  gets  them,  and  how  large  they  grow. 
Let  woman  be  as  rigid  as  a  nun, 
She  cannot  censures  and  surmises  shun. 
Wonder  not,  then,  at  tales  that  Scandal  tells — 
Tour  father's  rooms  were  not  like  sisters'  cells ; 
Nor  pious  monks  came  there,  nor  prosing  friars. 
But  well-dresi'd  captains  and  approving  squires. 

C, — ^What  these  to  me,  admit  th'  account  be 
true? 

D, — Nay,  that  yourself  describe — they  came  to 
you! 

1  [Written  In  May,  1816.] 


C. — Well !  to  my  firiend  I  may  the  trtitii  toBttm, 
Poor  Captain  Glimmer  loved  me  to  exceas ; 
Flintham,  the  young  solicitor,  that  wrote 
Those  pretty  verses,  he  began  to  dote ; 
That  Touth  from  Oxford,  when  I  used  to  stt^ 
A  moment  with  him,  at  my  feet  would  drop ; 
Nor  less  your  Brother,  whom,  for  your  dear  eake^ 
I  to  my  favour  often  used  to  take : 
And  was,  vile  world !  ray  character  at  stake  ? 
If  such  reports  my  Sailor's  ear  should  reach^ 
What  jealous  thoughts  and  fancies  may  they  t«adi  I 
If  without  cause  ill-judging  men  suspect, 
What  may  not  all  these  harmless  truths  effect  ? 
And  what,  my  Delia,  if  our  virtues  fSul, 
What  must  we  fear  if  conscious  we  are  fnil  ? 
And  well  you  know,  my  fHend,  nor  fear  t'  impart. 
The  tender  frailties  of  the  yielding  heart. 

D, — Speak  for  yourself,  fiiir  lady  I  speak  vxtb 
care; 
I,  not  your  fhulties,  but  your  suffering  share : 
Tou  may  my  counsel,  if  you  will,  refiise ; 
But  pray  beware  how  you  my  name  aocuae. 

C. — ^Accuse  you  I  No  I  there  is  no  need  of  one 
To  do  what  long  the  public  voioe  has  done ! 
What  misses  then  at  school  forget  the  fkU 
Of  Ensign  Bloomer  when  he  leap'd  the  wall  ? 
That  was  a  first  exploit,  and  we  were  witnen  aU ; 
And  that  sad  night,  upon  myfaithful  breast. 
We  wept  together  till  we  sank  to  rest ; 
Tou  own'd  your  love— — 

D.—A  girl,  a  chit,  a  child  t 
Am  I  for  this,  and  by  a  firiend,  reviled  ? 

C— Then  lay  your  hand,  fur  creature !  on  yo«r 
heart, 
And  say  how  many  there  have  had  a  part : 
Six  I  remember ;  and,  if  Fame  be  true, 
The  handsome  Seijeant  had  his  portion  too. 

2>.— A  Seijeant  I  Madam,  if  I  might  adviM, 
Do  use  some  small  discretion  in  such  Hot : 
A  Seijeant,  Celia  ? 

C — Handsome,  smart,  and  dean. 
Tes  I  and  the  fellow  had  a  noble  mien, 
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That  might  excuse  jou  had  you  giv'n  your  hand, — 
But  this  your  father  could  not  understand. 

D, — Mercy!   how  pert  and  flippant  are  you 
grown, 
As  if  you  *d  not  a  secret  of  your  own ! 
Yet  would  you  tremble  should  your  Sailor  know 
What  I  or  my  small  cabinet  could  show : 
He  might  suspect  a  heart  with  many  a  wound, 
Shallow  and  deep,  could  never  more  be  sound ; 
That  of  one  pierced  so  oft,  so  largely  bled. 
The  feeling  ceases  and  the  love  is  dead ; 
But  sense  exists,  and  passion  serves  instead. 

C. — Injurious  Delia !  cold,  reproachful  maid ! 
Is  thus  my  confidential  faith  repaid  ? 
Is  this  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  held 
When  duty  trembled  and  desire  rebeU*d ; 
The  sister-vows  we  made,  through  many  a  night, 
To  aid  each  other  in  the  arduous  fight 
With  the  harsh-minded  powers  who  never  think 
What  nature  needs,  nor  will  at  weakness  wink  ? 
And  now,  thou  cruel  girl !  is  all  forgot. 
The  wish  oft  whisper'd,  the  imagined  lot, 
The  secret  Hymen,  the  sequestered  cot  ? 
And  will  you  thus  our  bond  of  firiendship  rend, 
And  Join  the  world  in  censure  of  your  friend  ? 
Oh  I  't  is  not  right !  as  all  with  scorn  must  see, 
Although  the  certain  mischief  f&lls  on  me. 

D, — Nay,  never  weep !  but  let  this  kiss  restore, 
And  make  our  firiendship  perfect  as  before ; 
Do  not  our  wiser  selves  ourselves  condemn  ? 
And  yet  we  dearly  love  their  &ults  and  them. 
So  our  reproofs  to  tender  minds  are  shown. 
We  treat  their  wanderings  as  we  treat  our  own ; 
We  are  each  other's  oonsoienee,  and  we  tell 
Our  fUend  her  fault,  because  we  wish  her  well ; 
We  Judge,  nay  pr^udge,  what  may  be  her  case. 
Fore-arm  the  soul,  and  shield  her  firom  disgrace. 
Creatures  in  prison,  ere  the  trying  day. 
Their  answers  practise,  and  their  powers  essay. 
By  means  like  these  they  guard  against  surprise, 
Ajid  all  the  possling  quesdons  that  may  rise. 

"  Guilty  or  not  ?"    His  hiwyer  thus  address'd 
A  wealthy  rogue.    "  Not  guUty,  I  protest" 
"  Why,  then,  my  firiend,  we  Ve  nothing  here  to 

say, 
''  But  you  're  in  danger !  prithee  heed  your  way : 
"  You  know  your  truth,  /where  your  error  lies : 
"  From  your  *  Not  guiltv '  will  your  danger  rise/' 
'*  Oh !  but  I  am,  and  I  have  here  the  gidn 
"  Of  wicked  crafl."— "  Then  let  it  here  remain ; 
"  For  we  must  guard  it  by  a  sure  defence, 
'*  And  not  professions  of  your  innocence ; 
"  For  that's  the  way,  whatever  you  suppose, 
''*'  To  slip  your  neck  within  the  ready  noose." 

Thus,  ray  beloved  friend,  a  girl,  if  wise. 
Upon  her  Prudence,  not  her  Truth,  relies. 
It  is  c<mfe8s'd,  that  not  the  good  and  pure 
Are  in  this  world  of  calumny  secure ; 
And  therefore  never  let  a  lass  rely 
Upon  her  goodness  and  her  chastity  : 
Her  very  virtue  makes  her  heedless :  youth 


Whereas,  if  conscious  that  she  merit  blame. 
She  grows  discreet,  and  well  defends  her  flune ; 
And  thus,  ofiending,  better  makes  her  way — 
As  Joseph  Surface  argues  in  the  play — 
Than  when  in  virtue's  strength  she  proudly  stood, 
So  wrongly  right,  and  so  absurdly  good.  » 

Now,  when  your  Charles  shall  be  your  judge, 
and  try 
His  own  dear  damsel — questioning  how  and  why- 
Let  her  be  ready,  arm'd  with  prompt  reply ; 
No  hesitation  let  the  man  discern. 
But  answer  boldly,  then  accuse  in  turn ; 
Some  trifling  points  with  candid  speech  confess'd, 
Tou  gain  a  monstrous  credit  for  the  rest. 
Then  may  you  wear  the  Injured  Lady  frown. 
And  with  your  anger  keep  his  malice  down ; 
Accuse,  condemn,  and  make  him  glad  at  heart 
To  sue  for  pardon  when  you  come  to  part ; 
But  let  him  have  it ;  let  him  go  in  peace. 
And  all  inquiries  of  themselves  will  cease ; 
To  touch  him  nearer,  and  to  hold  him  fast, 
Have  a  few  tears  in  petto  at  the  last ; 
But,  this  with  care  I  for  'tis  a  point  of  doubt, 
Jf  you  should  end  with  weeping  or  without. 
'T  is  true  you  much  afiect  him  by  your  pain. 
But  he  may  want  to  prove  his  power  again  ; 
And,  then,  it  spoils  the  look,  and  hurts  the  eye8<— 
A  girl  is  never  handsome  when  she  cries. 
Take  it  for  granted,  in  a  general  way. 
The  more  you  weep  for  men,  the  more  you  may. 
Save  your  resources ;  for  though  now  you  cry 
With  good  efiect,  you  may  not  by  and  by. 
It  is  a  knack ;  and  there  are  those  that  weep 
Without  emotion  that  a  man  may  sleep ; 
Others  disgust— 4'  is  genius,  not  advice, 
That  will  avail  us  in  a  thing  so  nice. 
If  you  should  love  him,  you  have  greater  need 
Of  all  your  care,  and  may  not  then  succeed : — 
For  that 's  our  bane — ^we  should  be  conquerors  all 
With  hearts  untouch'd— our  feelings  cause  our  fiedl. 
But  your  experience  aids  you :  you  can  hide 
Tour  real  weaknese  in  your  borrow'd  pride. 

But  to  the  point :  should  so  the  Charge  be  laid, 
That  nought  against  it  fidrly  can  be  said — 
How  would  you  act  ?     Tou  would  not  then  con- 
fess? 

C — Oh  I  never !  no  I — nor  even  my  Truth  pro- 
fess! 
To  mute  contempt  I  would  alone  resort 
For  the  Reporters,  and  for  their  Report. 
If  he  profess'd  forgiveness,  I  would  cry — 
"  Forgive  such  faithlessness !  so  would  not  I. 
"  Such  errors  pardon  I  he  that  so  would  act 
**  Would,  I  am  sure,  be  guilty  of  the  fictct ; 
"  Charles,  if  I  thought  your  spirit  was  so  mean, 
**  I  would  not  longer  in  your  walks  be  seen : 
**  Could  you  such  woman  for  a  moment  prise  ? 
<<  Tou  might  forgive  her,  but  you  must  despise." 

I). — ^Bravo,  my  girl!  'tis  then  our  sex  com- 
mand. 
When  we  can  seise  the  weapon  in  their  hand. 
When  we  their  charge  so  manage,  that 't  is  found 
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Those  who  by  retsom  their  acquittal  seek. 
Make  the  whole  sex  contemptible  and  weaE ; 
This,  too,  observe — ^that  men  of  sense  in  love 
Dupes  more  complete  than  fools  and  blockheads 

prove ; 
¥or  all  that  knowledge,  lent  them  as  a  guide, 
Goes  off  entirely  to  the  lady*s  side ; 
Whereas  the  blockhead  rather  sees  the  more, 
And  gains  perception  that  he  lack'd  before. 
His  honest  passion  blinds  the  man  of  sense. 
While  want  of  feeling  is  the  fool*s  defence ; 
Arm'd  with  insensibility  he  comes, 
When  more  repelled  he  but  the  more  assumes, 
And  thus  succeeds  where  fails  the  man  of  wit ; 
For  where  we  cannot  conquer  we  submit. 

But  come,  my  loye !  let  us  examine  now 
These  Charges  ail ; — say,  what  shall  we  avow, 
Admit,  deny ;  and  which  defend,  and  how  ? 
That  old  affair  between  your  friend  and  you, 
When  your  fond  Sailor  bade  his  home  adieu. 
May  be  forgotten ;  yet  we  should  prepare 
For  all  events :  and  are  you  guarded  there  ? 

C— Ofat  'tis  long  since — ^I  might  the  whole 
deny — 
*'  So  poor  and  so  contemptible  a  lie  ! 
"  Charles,  if 't  is  pleasant  to  abuse  your  friend, 
"  Let  there  be  something  that  she  may  defend ; 
"  This  is  too  siUy--" 

D. — ^Well  you  may  appear 
With  BO  much  spirit — not  a  witness  near ; 
Time  puzzles  judgment,  and,  when  none  explain, 
Tou  may  assume  the  airs  of  high  disdain. 
But  for  my  Brother :  night  and  mom  were  you 
Together  found,  th'  inseparable  two, 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  vulgar  prying  men — 
In  the  old  abbey — In  the  lonely  glen — 
In  the  beech-wood — within  the  quarry  made 
By  hands  long  dead — within  the  silent  glade. 
Where   the  moon  gleams  upon  the  spring  that 

flows 
By  the  grey  willows  as  they  stand  in  rows — 
Shall  I  proceed  ?  there 's  not  a  quiet  spot 
In  all  the  parish  where  the  pair  were  not. 
Oft  watch'd,  oft  seen.    Tou  must  not  so  despise 
This  weighty  charge — N<o«r,  what  will  you  devise  ? 

C— "  Her  brother!    What,  jsir?  jealous  of  a 
child  I 
*<  A  friend*s  relation !  Why,  the  man  is  wild ! 
"  A  boy  not  yet  at  college  I  Come,  this  proves 
"  Some  truth  in  you !  This  is  a  freak  of  Love's : 
'*  I  must  forgive  It,  though  I  know  not  how 
"  A  thing  90  very  simple  to  allow. 
"  Pray,  |f  I  meet  my  cousin*s  little  boy, 
**  And  take  a  kiss,  would  that  your  peace  annoy  ? 
"  But  I  remember  Delia — ^yet  to  give 
"  A  thought  to  this  is  foUy,  as  I  Hve— 
**  But  I  remember  Delia  made  her  prayer 
"  That  I  would  try  and  give  the  Boy  an  air ; 
"  Yet  awkward  he,  for  all  the  pains  we  took — 
*•*  A  bookish  boy,  his  pleasure  is  his  book ; 
*^  And  since  the  lad  is  grown  to  man's  estate, 
*'  We  i^evep  speak— your  bookish  youth  I  hate." 


!>.— Right!   and  he  cannot  tell,  with  all  his 
art, 
Our  father's  will  compellM  you  both  to  part. 

C, — Nay,  this  is  needless— 

D. — Oh !  when  you  are  tried. 
And  taught  for  trial,  must  I  feed  your  pride  ? 
Oh  !  that 's  the  vice  of  which  I  still  complain  : 
Men  could  not  triumph  were  not  women  vain. 
But  now  proceed — say  boyhood  in  this  case 
(The  last  obscure  one)  shields  you  from  disgrace. 
But  what  of  Shelley  ?  all  your  foes  can  prove. 
And  all  your  friends,  that  here  indeed  was  love. 
For  three  long  months  you  met  as  lovers  meet. 
And  half  the  town  has  seen  him  at  your  feet ; 
Then,  on  the  evil  day  that  saw  you  part. 
Tour  ashy  looks  betray'd  your  aching  heart. 
With  this  against  you 

C.  This,  my  watchful  friend. 
Confess  I  cannot ;  therefore  must  defend. 

"  Shelley !  dear  Charles,  how  enter'd  he  yonr 

mind? 
"  Well  may  they  say  that  jealousy  is  blind ! 
**  Of  all  the  men  who  talk*d  with  me  of  love, 
**  His  were  the  offers  I  could  least  aj^rore ; 
*^  My   father's  choice — and,  Charles,  yoa 

agree 
"  That  my  good  father  seldom  thinks  with  me — 
'*  Or  his  had  been  the  grief,  while  thou  wert  tosa'd 

at  sea ! 
^*  It  was  so  odious — when  that  man  was  near, 
**  My  father  never  could  himself  appear ; 
'*  Had  I  received  his  fav'rite  with  a  frown, 
"  Upon  my  word  he  would  have  knock'd  me  down. 

D. — Well!    grant  you    durst  not  frt>wn — ^but 
people  say 
That  you  were  dying  when  he  went  away : — 
Tee !  you  were  ill  I  of  that  no  doubts  remain ; 
And  how  explain  it? — 

C— Oh!  I'll  soon  explain: — 

**  I  sicken'd,  say  you,  when  the  man  was  gone  ? 
"  Could  I  be  well,  if  sickness  would  come  on  ? 
*'  Fact  follows  fact :  but  is 't  of  Nature's  laws 
"  That  one  of  course  must  be  the  other's  cause  ? 
**  Just  as  her  husband  tried  his  fav'rite  gun, 
**  My  cousin  brought  him    forth    his    first-born 

son. 
"  The  birth  might  either  flash  or  fHght  succeed, 
"  But  neither,  sure,  were  causes  of  the  deed. 
"  That  Shelley  left  us,  it  is  very  true — 
'*  That  sickness  found  me,  I  confess  it  too ; 
<*  But  that  the  one  was  cause,  and  one  effect, 
"  Is  a  conceit  I  utterly  r«ject. 
'*  Tou  may,  my  Friend,  demonstrate,  if  you  please, 
**  That  disappointment  will  bring  on  disease ;   , 
''  But,  if  it  should,  I  would  be  gUd  to  know 
**  If 't  is  a  quinsy  that  such  griefs  bestow  ? 
'*  A  heart  may  suffer,  if  a  lady  dote ; 
'^  But  will  she  feel  her  anguish  in  the  throat  ? 
"  I  've  heard  of  pangs  that  tender  folks  eadsre, 
**  But  not  that  linctuses  and  blisters  cure." 
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Your  thoughtB,  my  Delia  ? — 

!>.— What  I  think  of  this  ? 
Why  I  if  he  smile,  it  is  not  mnch  amiss : 
But  there  are  humours ;  and,  by  them  possess'd, 
A  lover  will  not  hearken  to  a  jest. 

Well,  let  this  pass  l—but,  for  the  next  afiUr : 
We  know  your  father  was  indignant  there ; 
He  hated  Miller.     Say  I  if  Charles  should  press 
For  explanation,  what  would  you  confess  ? 
Tou  cannot  there  on  his  commands  presume  ; 
Besides,  you  fainted  in  a  public  room ; 
There  own'd  your  flame,  and,  like  heroic  maid, 
The  sovereign  impulse  of  your  will  obey*d. 
What,  to  your  thinking,  was  the  world's  disdain  ? 
Tou  could  retort  its  insolence  again : 
Your  boundless  passion  boldly  you  avow*d, 
And  spoke  the  purpose  of  your  soul  aloud : 
Associates,  servants,  friends,  alike  can  prove 
The  world-defying  force  of  Celia's  love. 
Did  she  not  wish,  nay  vow,  to  poison  her 
Whom,  some  durst  whisper,  Damon  could  prefer  ? 
And  then  that  ftantic  quarrel  at  the  ball — 
It  must  be  known,  and  he  will  hear  it  all. 
Nay  !  never  frown,  but  cast  about,  in  time. 
How  best  to  answer  what  he  thinks  a  crime : 
For  what  he  thinks  might  have  but  little  weight, 
If  you  could  answer — 

C— Then  1 11  answer  straight— 
Not  without  Truth  ;  for  who  would  vainly  tell 
A  wretched  lie,  when  Truth  might  serve  as  well  ? 
Had  I  not  fever  ?    Is  not  that  the  bane 
Of  human  wisdom  ?   Was  I  not  insane  ? 

"  Oh  I  Charles,  no  more !  would  you  recall  the 
day 
"  When  it  pleased  Fate  to  take  my  wits  away  ? 
*'  How  can  I  answer  for  a  thousand  things 
'*  That  this  disorder  to  the  sufferer  brings  ? 
**  Is  it  not  known,  the  men  whom  you  dislike 
**  Are  those  whom  now  the  erring  fancy  strike  ? 
"  Nor  would  it  much  surprise  me,  if  *t  were  true, 
'*  That  in  those  days  of  dread  I  slighted  you  : 
"  When  the  poor  mind,  illumined  by  no  spark 
'*  Of  reason's  light,  was  wandering  in  the  dark, 
*'  You  must  not  wonder,  if  the  vilest  train 
"  Of  evil  thoughts  were  printed  on  the  brain ; 
'*  Nor  if  the  loyal  and  the  faithful  prove 
<*  False    to    their    king,    and    faithless  to    their 

love.** 
Your  thoughts  on  this  ? 

D. — With  some  you  may  succeed 
By  such  bold  strokes ;  but  they  must  love  indeed. 

C. — Doubt  you  his  passion  ? — 

D. — But,  in  five  long  years 
The  passion  settles — then  the  reason  clears : 
Turbid  is  love,  and  to  ferment  inclined. 
But  by  and  by  grows  sober  and  refined. 
And  peers  for  facts ;  but  if  one  can*t  rely 
On  truth,  one  takes  one's  chance — ^you  can  but 


Yet  once  again  I  must  attention  ask 
To  a  new  Charge,  and  then  resign  my  task. 
I  would  not  hurt  you ;  but  confess  at  least 
That  you  were  partial  to  that  handsome  Priest ; 
Say  what  they  will  of  his  religious  mind. 
He  was  warm-hearted,  and  to  ladies  kind ; 
Now,  with  his  reverence  you  were  daily  seen, 
When  it  was  winter  and  the  weather  keen ; 
Traced  to  the  mountains  when  the  winds  were 

strong. 
And  roughly  bore  you,  arm  in  arm,  along — 
That  wintry  wind,  inspired  by  love  or  zeal. 
You  were  too  faithful  or  too  fond  to  feel. 
Shielded  from  inward  and  frt>m  outward  harm 
By  the  strong  spirit  and  the  fleshly  arm — 
The  winter-garden  you  could  both  admire, 
And  leave  his  sisters  at  the  parlour  fire  *, 
You  trusted  not  your  speech  these  dames  among — 
Better  the  teeth  should  chatter  than  the  tongue ! 
Did  not  your  father  stop  the  pure  delight 
Of  this  perambulating  Love  at  night  ? 
It  is  reported  that  his  craft  contrived 
To  get  the  Priest  with  expedition  wived 
And  sent  away  ;  for  fathers  will  suspect 
Her  inward  worth,  whose  ways  are  incorrect. 
Patience,  my  dear  I  your  Lover  unll  appear ; 
At  this  new  tale,  then,  what  will  be  your  cheer  ? 

"  I  hear,**  says  he, — and  he  will  look  as  grim 
As  if  he  heard  his  lass  accusing  him — 
'^  I  hear,  my  Celia,  your  alluring  looks 
"  Kept  the  young  Curate  frt>m  his  holy  books ; 
"  Parsons,  we  know,  advise  their  flocks  to  pray ; 
"  But  *t  is  their  duty — not  the  better  they  ; 
"  'T  is  done  for  policy,  for  praise,  for  pay  : 
"  Or,  let  the  very  best  be  understood, 
**  They  *re  men,  you  know,  and  men  are  flesh  and 

blood. 
"  Now,  they  do  say — but  let  me  not  offend — 
"  You  were  too  often  with  this  pious  friend, 
"  And  spent  your  time*' 

C. — "  As  people  ought  to  spend. 
"  And,  sir,  if  you  of  some  divine  would  ask 
**  Aid  in  your  doubts,  it  were  a  happy  task ; 
"  But  you — alas,  the  while  I — are  not  perplex'd 
"  By  the  dark  meaning  of  a  threat*ning  text ; 
"  You  rather  censure  her  who  spends  her  time 
'*  In  search  of  Truth,  as  if  it  were  a  crime  I 
"  Could  I  your  dread  of  vulgar  scandal  feel, 
"  To  whom  should  I,  in  my  distress,  appeal  ? 
"  A  time  there  may  be,  Charles,  indeed  there 

must, 
"  When  you  will  need  a  faithfbl  Priest  to  trust, 
**  In  conscience  tender,  but  in  counsel  just. 
"  Charles,  for  my  Fame  I  would  in    prudence 

strive, 
"  And,  if  I  could,  would  keep  your  Love  alive ; 
"  But  there  are  things  that  our  attention  claim, 
"  More  near  than  Love,  and  more  desired  than 

Fame  !'* 

D. — "  But  why  in  secret?"  he  will  ask  you — 

C— "Why? 
"  Oh  I  Charles,  could  you  the  doubting  spirit  spy, 
"  Had  you  such  fears,  all  hearers  you  would  shun ; 

<(  'Who*  «\no  onnfAwukB  ahntiM  Ha  hi»Ard  hv  nriA. 
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'*  Your  mind  it  groM,  end  jon  have  dwelt  to  long 
"  With  such  companion!,  Uiat  yon  will  be  wrong : 
'*  We  fill  (tor  minds  from  thoae  with  whom  we  live, 
**  And  as  yoor  fears  are  Nature's,  I  forgive  ; 
'*  But  learn  jour  peace  and  my  good  name  to 

prise, 
''  And  fears  of  fanej  let  us  both  despise." 

D. — Enough,  mj  friend  I    Now  1st  the  man 
advance — 
Tou  are  prepared,  and  nothing  leave  to  chance : 
'T  is  not  suflicieiit  that  we  're  pure  and  Just ; 
The  wise  to  nothing  but  their  wisdom  trust. 

Will  he  himself  appear,  or  will  he  send, 
Duteous  as  warm !  and  not  alarm  my  friend  ? 

We  need  not  ask — ^behold  !  his  servant  comes : 
His  Other's  livery  !  no  fond  heart  presumes : 


Thus  he  prepares  yon — kindly  gives  you  ^>aee 
To  arm  your  mind  and  rectify  your  face. 
Now,  read  your  letter— while  my  faltl;^  heart 
Feels  all  that  his  oaa  dictate  or  impart. 

Nay  I  bless  you,  love  t  what  melancholy  tale 
Conveys  that  paper  ?  Why  so  deadly  pale  ? 
It  is  his  sister's  writing,  but  the  seal 
Is  red :  he  Uvea.    What  is  it  that  you  «eel  ? 

C. — OI    my  dear  friend!    let   us   from    man 

retreat. 
Or  never  trust  him  if  we  chance  to  meet — 
The  fickle  wretch  I  that  from  our  presence  flies 
To  any  fiirt  that  any  place  supplies. 
And  laughs  at  vows  I — ^but  see  the  Letter ! — here — 
''Married   at   Guenuey !  I  r—Oh  \    the   YUlain, 

dear! 
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TO  BEB  GRACE 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  RUTLAND.* 


Madam, 
It  is  the  priTilege  of  those  who  are  placed  in  that  eleyated  situation  to  which  jour  Grace  is  an 
ornament,  that  they  give  honour  to  the  person  upon  whom  they  confer  a  favour.  When  I  dedicate  to 
your  Geace  the  fruits  of  many  years,  and  speak  of  my  debt  to  the  House  of  Rutland,  I  feel  that  I  am 
net  without  pride  in  the  confession,  nor  insensible  to  ihe  honour  wUch  such  gratitude  implies.  Forty 
years  have  elapsed  since  this  debt  commenced.  On  my  entrance  into  tiie  cares  of  life,  and  while  con- 
tending with  its  difficulties,  a  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland  observed  and  protected  me — in  my  pro- 
gress, a  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland  favoured  and  assisted  me — and,  when  I  an  retiring  from  the 
world,  a  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland  receive  my  thanks,  and  accept  my  offering.  All,  even  in  this 
world  of  mutability,  is  not  change.  I  have  experienced  unvaried  fevour — I  have  felt  undiminished 
respect. 

With  the  most  gratefdl  remembrance  of  what  I  owe,  and  the  most  sincere  conviction  of  the 
little  I  can  return,  I  present  these  pages  to  your  Grace's  acceptance,  and  beg  leave  to  subscribe 
myself; 

May  it  please  your  Grace, 

With  respect  and  gratitude, 
Your  Graced 

Most  obedient  and  devoted  servant, 
Trowbridge,  June,  1819.  Geoiuie  Cbabbe.' 


1  [Th«  *  Talis  or  tvb  Hall'  were  ftnt  pnUiabed  in  June 
1819,  by  Mr.  Mnmty,  who  gave  for  them,  and  the  eopyrif  ht 
of  the  aathor't  preViow  works,  the  earn  of  three  thoannd 
The  rnkder  will  And  lome  interesting  psfticulsn 


fespeeting  this  jparehue  in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Moore,  printed  ia 

>llecf      '       " 

locopied  Mr.  Oabbe  darlnff  tl 
and  1818 ;  and  it  sppean,  horn  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Leadbeater, 


theprssent colfection  (pp.  74-76). 
These  *Tsles*  oocopted  Mr.  Ckabbe  darlns  the  years  1817 


dated  80th  October,  1817,  that  he  oriffinally  designed  to  pot 
them  forth  under  another  title^-^*'  1  know  not,'*  he  writes, 
**  how  to  describe  the  new,  and  probably  (most  probably) 
the  last  work  I  shall  publish.  My  friends  decided  that  *  Re- 
membruioes '  should  be  the  title.  Though  a  village  Is  the 
scene  of  meeting  between  my  two  prinoiim  chaiadets,  and 
gives  ocouion  to  other  characters  and  relations  in  general, 

SA  I  no  more  describe  the  manners  of  village  inhabitants, 
y  people  are  of  superior  classes,  though  not  the  most  ele- 
vsten,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  of  educated  and 
caitivated  minds  and  habits.  I  do  not  know,  on  a  general 
view,  whether  my  tragic  or  lighter  Tales.  8m,,  are  most  in 
number.    Of  those  equalW  well  executed,  the  tragic  will,  I 


itreqniree  more  at«entlon."--The  title  under  which  the  Tales 
eventually  appesred  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Murray  ;  and  the 
reception  of  the  work  was  highly  favourable.— E.j 

s  [Lady  EUzabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  Firederick,  fifth  Eatl 
of  Carlisle.  Her  Grace  died,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  in  November, 
ISSA.J 

s  rrhe  fbllowing  fs  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Grabbe  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  early  in  1 8S6 :— *<  I  am  alwavs 
glad  of  an  occasion  for  repeating  mv  most  sincere  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  benefits  your  Grace  nas  conferred  upon  me  : 
yon  have  given  me  all  I  could  desire,  and  more  than  I  could 
expect ;  and  though  the  palnAil  disorder  with  which  I  am 
afluoted  allows  me  but  short  intervals  of  relief,  and  unlHs 
me  tor  many  of  the  enjoyments  which  I  might  otherwise  take, 
yet  have  I,  by  your  Grace's  flavour,  all  the  comforts  that  decent 
droumstanees  and  a  respectable  situation  can  aflbrd.  There 
it  a  subfeet  unon  which  I  dare  not  enter,  though  I  have  never 
ceased  to  thinx  of  it— nor,  pardon  me,  my  Latd,  if  I  add,  to 
pray  to  the  Giver  of  all  ^ood  things  fbr  that  oonsolaUon  which 
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If  I  did  not  fear  that  it  would  appear  to  my 
readers  like  arrogancy,  or  if  it  did  not  seem  to 
myself  indecorous  to  send  three  volumes  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  from  the  press  without  pre- 
face or  apology,  without  one  petition  for  the 
reader's  attention,  or  one  plea  for  the  writer's 
defects,  I  would  most  willingly  spare  myself  an 
address  of  this  kind,  and  more  especially  for  these 
reasons:  first,  because  a  preface  is  a  part  of  a 
book  seldom  honoured  by  a  reader's  perusal; 
secondly,  because  it  is  boUi  difficult  and  distress- 
ing to  write  that  which  we  think  will  be  disre- 
gn^ed;  and  thirdly,  because  I  do  not  conceive 
that  I  am  colled  upon  for  such  introductory  mat- 
ter by  any  of  the  motives  which  usually  in- 
fluence an  author  when  he  composes  his  prefatory 
address. 

When  a  writer,  whether  of  poetry  or  prose,  first 
addresses  the  public,  he  has  generally  something 
to  offer  which  relates  to  himself  or  to  his  work, 
and  which  he  considers  as  a  necessary  prelude  to 
the  work  itself,  to  prepare  his  readers  for  the  en- 
tertainment or  the  instruction  they  may  expect  to 
receive;  for  one  of  these  every  man  who  pub- 
lishes must  suppose  he  affords.  This  the  act  it- 
self implies;  and  in  proportion  to  his  conviction 
of  this  fact  must  be  his  feeling  of  the  difficulty  in 
which  he  has  placed  himself:  the  difficulty  con- 
sists in  reconciling  the  implied  presumption  of 
the  undertaking,  whether  to  please  or  to  in- 
struct mankind,  with  the  diffidence  and  modesty 
of  an  untried  candidate  for  fame  or  favour. 
Hence  originate  the  many  reasons  an  author  as- 
signs for  his  appearance  in  that  character,  whether 
they  actually  exist  or  are  merely  offered  to  hide 
the  motives  which  cannot  be  openly  avowed; 
namely,  the  want  or  the  vanity  of  the  man,  as  his 
wishes  for  profit  or  reputation  may  most  prevail 
with  him. 

Now,  reasons  of  this  kind,  whatever  they  may 
be,  cannot  be  availing  beyond  their  first  appear- 
ance.    An  author,  it  is  true,  may  again  feel  his 


1  [The  following  b  extracted  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Crabbe**, 
written  in  1817  :— **  There  i«,  in  Dr.  Young's  life  and  charac- 
ter, aomethinc  not  easily  reconcilable  with  our  respect  and 
veneration.  JTliat  excessive  gloom,  with  that  play  of  words 
and  that  false  wit— the  dreadfbl  estimate  of  life,  with  that  per- 
petual seeking  after  its  emoluments— that  strong  aspiration 
after  the  fbture  enioyments  of  the  soul,  with  that  cheerftil, 
not  to  say  light,  spirit  which  led  him  into  common  and  frivo- 
Io<JS  society—all  these  have  much  of  that  incongruity  which 


former  apprehensions,  may  again  be  elevated  or 
depressed  by  the  suggestions  of  vanity  and  diffi> 
dence,  and  may  be  again  subject  to  the  cold  and 
hot  fit  of  aguish  expectation  ;  but  he  is  no  more  a 
stranger  to  the  press,  nor  has  the  motives  or  pri- 
vileges of  one  who  is.  With  respect  to  myself,  it 
is  certain  they  belong  not  to  me.  Many  years 
have  elapsed  since  I  became  a  candidate  for  in- 
dulgence, as  an  inexperienced  writer ;  and  to  as- 
sume the  language  of  such  writer  now,  and  to 
plead  for  his  indulgences,  would  be  proof  of  mj  ig- 
norance of  the  place  assigned  to  me,  and  the  de- 
gree of  favour  which  I  have  experienced ;  bat  of 
that  place  I  am  not  uninformed,  and  with  that 
degree  of  favour  I  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied. 

It  was  the  remark  of  the  pious,  but  on  some 
occasions  the  querulous,  author  of  the  '  Might 
Thoughts,'  that  he  had  ^*  been  so  long  remembered, 
he  was  forgotten ;"  an  expression  in  which  there 
is  more  appearance  of  discontent  than  of  sub- 
mission ;'  if  he  had  patience,  it  was  not  the 
patience  that  smiles  at  grief,*  It  is  not  therefore 
entirely  in  the  sense  of  the  good  Doctor  that  I 
apply  these  words  to  myself  or  to  my  more  early 
publications.  So  many  years  indeed  have  passed 
since  their  first  appearance,  that  I  have  no  reason 
to  complain  on  that  account  if  they  be  now  slum- 
bering with  other  poems  of  decent  reputation  in 
their  day — ^not  dead  indeed,  nor  entirely  forgotten, 
but  certainly  not  the  subjects  of  discussion  or  con- 
versation, as  when  first  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  public  by  those  whom  the  public  will  not 
forget,  whose  protection  was  credit  to  their  author, 
and  whose  approbation  was  fame  to  them.  StIU 
these  early  publications  had  so  k>ng  preceded  any 
other,  that,  if  not  altogether  unknown,  I  was  when 
I  came  again  before  the  public  in  a  situation 
which  excused,  and  perhaps  rendered  necessary, 
some  explanation ;  but  this  also  has  passed  away, 
and  none  of  my  readers  will  now  take  the  trouble 
of  making  any  inquiries  respecting  my  motives  for 
writing  or  for  publishing  these  Tales,  or  verses  of 


tlie  children  of  infirmity  possets,  but  from  whidi  we  i 
ably  expect  some  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  free.  Young  tiiva 
in  some  of  the  later  Nights,  i  thinlc,  but  he  has  fine  pMsaj^ci 
everywhwe."] 

s  [**  She  pined  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  nkelanch<dy. 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
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•ny  description.  Known  to  each  other  as  readers 
and  author  are  known,  they  will  require  no  preface 
to  bespeak  their  good  will,  nor  shaU  I  be  under 
the  necessity  of  soUciting  the  kindness  which,  ex- 
perience has  taught  me,  endeavouring  to  merit,  I 
shaU  not  faU  to  receiye. 

There  is  one  motive— and  it  is  a  powerful  one— 
which  sometimes  induces  an  author,  and  more  par- 
ticuhirly  a  poet,  to  ask  the  attention  of  his  readers 
to  his  prefatory  address.  This  is  when  he  has 
some  favourite  and  peculiar  style  or  manner  which 
he  would  explain  and  defend,  and  chiefly  if  he 
should  have  adopted  a  mode  of  versification  of 
which  an  uninitiated  reader  was  not  likely  to  per- 
ceive either  the  merit  or  the  beauty.  In  such  case 
it  is  natural,  and  surely  pardonable,  to  assert  and 
to  prove,  as  fkr  as  reason  will  bear  us  on,  that 
such  method  of  writing  has  both ;  to  show  in  what 
the  beauty  consists,  and  what  peculiar  difficulty 
there  is,  which,  when  conquered,  creates  the  merit. 
How  fer  any  particular  poet  has  or  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  such  attempt  is  not  my  business  nor  my 
purpose  to  inquire.  I  have  no  peculiar  notion  to 
defend,  no  poetical  heterodoxy  to  support,  nor 
theory  of  any  kind  to  vindicate  or  oppose.  That 
which  I  have  used  is  probably  the  most  common 
measure  in  our  language ;  and  therefore,  whatever 
be  its  advantages  or  defects,  they  are  too  well 
known  to  require  from  me  a  description  of  the  one 
or  an  apology  for  the  other. 

Perhaps  still  more  firequent  than  any  exphmatlon 
of  the  work  is  an  account  of  the  author  himself, 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  or  some  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  kind  in  his  life,  education, 
or  employment.  How  often  has  youth  been 
pleaded  for  deficiencies  or  redundancies,  for  the 
existence  of  which  youth  may  be  an  excuse,  and 
yet  be  none  for  their  exposure  I  Age,  too,  has 
been  pleaded  for  the  errors  and  failings  in  a  work 
which  the  octogenarian  had  the  discernment  to 
perceive,  and  yet  had  not  the  fortitude  to  sup- 
press. Biany  other  circumstances  are  made  apo- 
logies for  a  writer's  infirmitied^his  much  employ- 
ment and  many  avocations,  adversity,  necessity, 
and  the  good  of  mankind.  These,  or  any  of  them, 
however  availing  in  themselves,  avail  not  me. 
I  am  neither  so  young  nor  so  old,  so  much  engaged 
by  one  pursuit  or  by  many, — I  am  not  so  urged  by 
want,  or  so  stimulated  by  a  desire  of  public  bene- 
fit,— that  I  can  borrow  one  apology  from  the  many 
which  I  have  named.  How  Hr  they  prevail  with 
our  readers  or  with  our  judges  I  cannot  tell ;  and 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
of  arguments  which  I  have  not  to  produce. 

If  there  be  any  combination  of  circumstances 
which  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  mind  of  a 
reader,  and  in  some  degree  to  influence  his  judg- 
ment, the  junction  of  youth,  beauty,  and  merit  hi 
a  female  writer  may  be  allowed  to  do  this ;  and 
yet  one  of  the  most  forbidding  of  titles  is  *  Poems 
by  a  very  young  Lady,'  and  this  although  beauty 
and  merit  were  largely  insinuated.  Ladies,  it  is 
true,  have  of  late  little  need  of  any  indulgence  as 
authors,  and  names  may  readily  be  found  which 
rather  excite  the  envy  of  man  than  plead  for  his 


lenity.  Our  estimation  of  title,  also,  in  a  writer 
has  materially  varied  from  that  of  our  prede- 
cessors :  '  Poems  by  a  Nobleman  *  would  create  a 
very  different  sensation  in  our  minds  from  that 
which  was  formerly  excited  when  they  were  so 
announced.  A  noble  author  had  then  no  preten- 
sions to  a  seat  so  secure  on  the  ^*  sacred  hill "  that 
authors  not  noble,  and  critics  not  gentle,  dared 
not  attack :  and  they  delighted  to  take  revenge, 
by  their  contempt  and  derision  of  the  poet,  for 
the  pain  which  their  submission  and  respect  to  the 
man  had  cost  them.  But  in  our  times  we  find  that 
a  nobleman  writes,  not  merely  as  well,  but  better 
than  other  men ;  insomuch  that  readers  in  general 
begin  to  fancy  that  the  Muses  have  relinquished 
their  old  jMurtiality  for  rags  and  a  garret,  and  are 
become  litogether  aristocratical  in  their  choice. 
A  conceit  so  well  supported  by  fact  would  be 
readily  admitted,  did  it  not  appear  at  the  same 
time  that  there  were  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society 
men  who  could  write  as  tamely  or  as  absurdly  as 
they  had  ever  been  accused  of  doing.  We  may 
therefore  regard  the  works  of  any  noble  author  as 
extraordinary  productions,  but  must  not  found  any 
theory  upon  them ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  ap- 
pearance, must  look  on  genius  and  talent  as  we  are 
wont  to  do  on  time  and  chance,  that  happen  in- 
differently to  all  mankind. 

But,  whatever  infiuence  any  peculiar  situation 
of  a  writer  might  have,  it  cannot  be  a  benefit  to 
me,  who  have  no  such  peculiarity.  I  must  rely 
upon  the  willingness  of  my  readers  to  be  pleased 
with  that  which  was  designed  to  give  them  plea- 
sure, and  upon  the  coidiality  which  naturally 
springs  from  a  remembrance  of  our  having  before 
parted  without  any  feelings  of  disgust  on  the  one 
side,  or  of  mortification  on  the  other. 

With  this  hope  I  would  conclude  the  present 
subject ;  but  I  am  called  upon  by  duty  to  acknow- 
ledge my  obligations,  and  more  especially  for  two 
of  the  followhig  Tales — the  Story  of  Lady  Bar- 
barain  Book  XYI.,  and  that  of  EUen  in  Book 
Xym.  The  first  of  these  I  owe  to  the  kindness 
of  a  fisdr  friend,  who  will,  I  hope,  accept  the 
thanks  which  I  very  gratef\illy  pay,  and  pardon 
me  if  1  have  not  given  to  her  reUtion  the  advan- 
tages which  she  had  so  much  reason  to  expect. 
The  other  story,  that  of  Ellen,  could  I  give  it  in 
the  language  of  him  who  related  it  to  me,  would 
please  and  affect  my  readers.  It  is  by  no  means 
my  only  debt,  though  the  one  I  now  more  particu- 
larly aduiowledge ;  for  who  shall  describe  all  that 
he  gains  in  the  social,  the  unrestrained,  and  the 
frequent  conversations  with  a  friend  who  is  at 
once  communicative  and  judicious? — ^whose  opi' 
nions,  on  all  subjects  of  literary  kind,  are  founded 
on  good  taste  and  exquisite  feeling  ?  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  **  pleasures  of  my  memory"  to  recall  in 
absence  those  conversations ;  and  if  I  do  not  in 
direct  terms  mention  with  whom  I  conversed,  it  is 
both  because  I  have  no  permission,  and  my  readers 
will  have  no  doubt. 

The  first  intention  of  the  poet  must  be  to  please ; 
for,  if  he  means  to  instruct,  he  must  render  the 
instruction  which  he  hopes  to  convey  palatable  and 
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pleasant.  I  will  not  assume  the  tone  of  a  moralist, 
nor  promise  that  my  relations  shall  be  beneficial  to 
mankind ;  but  I  have  endeavoured,  not  unsuccess- 
Ailly  I  trust,  that,  in  whatsoever  I  have  related  or 
described,  there  should  be  nothing  introduced 
which  has  a  tendency  to  excuse  the  vices  of  man, 
by  associating  with  them  sentiments  that  demand 
our  respect,  and  talents  that  compel  our  admiration. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  pages  which  has  the  mis- 
chievous effect  of  confounding  truth  and  error,  or 
confusing  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.'  I  know 
not  which  is  most  injurious  to  the  yielding  minds 
of  the  young — ^to  render  virtue  less  respectable  by 
making  its  possessors  ridiculous,  or  by  describing 
vice  with  so  many  fSucinating  qualities  that  it  is 
either  lost  in  the  assemblage,  or  pardoned  by  the 
association.  Man's  heart  is  sufficiently  prone  to 
make  excuse  for  man's  infirmity,  and  needs  not  the 
aid  of  poetry  or  eloquence  to  take  from  vice  its 
native  deformity.  A  character  may  be  respectable 
with  all  its  fi&ults,  but  it  must  not  be  made  respect- 
able by  them.  It  is  grievous  when  genius  will 
condescend  to  place  strong  and  evil  spirits  in  a 
commanding  view,  or  excite  our  pity  and  admira- 


'  ["Grabbe  bthe  most  monl  of  all  modern  poeU ;  Cowper 
himself  was  not  more  so.  He  hss  the  cause  or  religion  and 
virtue  on  his  lips  and  in  his  heart  The  cause  for  wliich  he 
pleads  has  in  him  an  advoeate  thoroughly  sincere  and  zealous. 
We  know  indeed  no  writer  more  thoroughly  practical.  No 
man  who  feels  the  stirrings  of  evil  within  him  can  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  such  volumes  as  these  witliout  saying  to  him- 
self, *  Here  is  my  own  individual  case;  this  is  the  very  march 
of  my  own  feelings  and  wishes ;  here  is  my  own  precise 
danger ;  here  I  must  seek  to  plant  a  guard,  car  this  very  guilt 
and  misery  will  be  mine.'  **— JxrrRBT. 

**  In  all  the  poetry  of  this  extraordinary  man  we  see  a  con- 
stant display  of  the  passions  as  they  are  excited  and  exacer- 
bated by  the  cnstmns,  and  laws,  and  institutions  of  society. 
Love,  anger,  hatred,  melancholy,  despair,  and  remorse,  in 
all  their  infinite  modifications,  as  exhibited  by  different 
natures  and  under  different  circumstanees,  are  rife  throughout 
all  his  works;  and  a  perpetual  conflict  is  seen  carried  on 
among  all  the  feelings  ana  principles  of  our  nature  that  can 
render  that  nature  happv  or  miserable.  We  see  love  breaking 
through  in  desperation,  but  never  with  impunity,  the  barriers 
of  human  laws ;  or  in  hopelessness  dying  beneath  them,  with 
or  without  its  ^ctim.  The  stream  of  life  flows  over  a  rugged 
and  precipitous  channel  in  the  poetry  of  Grabbe,  and  we  are 
rarely  indeed  allowed  to  sail  down  it  in  a  reverie  or  a  dream. 
The  pleasure  he  excites  is  almost  always  a  troubled  pleasure, 


tion  for  men  of  talents,  degraded  by  crime,  when 
struggling  with  misfortune.  It  is  but  too  tme  that 
great  and  wicked  men  may  be  so  presented  to  us 
as  to  demand  our  applause,  when  they  ahoiuld 
excite  our  abhorrence ;  but  it  is  surely  for  the  in- 
terest of  mankind,  and  our  own  self-direction,  that 
we  should  ever  keep  at  unapproachable  distance 
our  respect  and  our  reproach. 

I  have  one  observation  more  to  offer.  It  may 
appear  to  some  that  a  minister  of  religion,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  should  have  no  leisure  for  such 
amusements  as  these ;  and  for  them  I  have  no 
reply ; — ^but  to  those  who  are  more  indulgent  to 
the  propensities,  the  studies,  and  the  habits  of 
mankind,  I  offer  some  apology  when  I  prodnee 
these  volumes,  not  as  the  occupations  of  ray-  life, 
but  the  fruits  of  my  leisure,  the  employment  of 
that  time  which,  if  not  given  to  them,  had  passed 
in  the  vacuity  of  unrecorded  idleness,  or  had 
been  lost  in  the  indulgence  of  unregistered 
thoughts  and  fancies,  that  melt  away  in  the  instant 
they  are  conceived,  and  "  leave  not  a  wreck  be- 
hind:' 


and  accompanied  with  tears  and  sighs,  or  with  the  proftmnder 
agitation  of  a  sorrow  that  springs  out  of  the  convictioD, 
forced  upon  us,  of  the  moat  imperfect  nature,  and  therefore 
the  most  imperfect  happiness,  of  man.  Now,  if  ail  tliis  were 
done  in  the  mere  pride  of  genius  and  power,  we  shoaM  look 
on  Mr.  Crabbe  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  benefifwtor  of  his 
species.  But  in  the  midst  <^  aU  his  skill— all  his  art— we 
always  see  the  tenderness  of  the  man's  heait;  ami  ve  bear 
him,  with  a  broken  and  melancholy  voice,  moumine  owr  the 
woe  and  wickedness  whose  picture  he  has  so  (kithfoUy  diawm. 
Never  in  any  one  instance  (and  he  claims  this  moat  boldly  in 
his  preface)  has  he  sought  to  veil  or  to  vsmish  vice ;  to  eon- 
fbse  our  notions  of  right  and  vrronff ;  to  depreciate  naoral 
worth,  or  exaggerate  the  value  of  worldly  accomplishments; 
to  cheat  us  out  of  our  highest  sympathies  due  to  defested  er 
victorious  virtue ;  or  to  induce  us,  in  blindfolded  foUr,  le 
bestow  them  on  splendid  gnilt  and  daxxling  crime.  It  w  his 
to  read  aloud  to  us  the  records  of  our  own  heart*— the  book  of 
fete ;  and  he  does  not  close  the  leaves  because  too  often  staiBod 
with  metal  tears.  This  world  is  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow ; 
and  he  thinks,  and  thinks  rightly,  that  it  beeomea  him  who 
has  a  gifted  sight  into  its  inmost  heart  to  speak  of  the  triumplv 
of  tluit  sin,  and  the  wretchedness  of  that  sorrow,  to  beinos 
who  are  all  bom  to  pass  under  that  twofold  yoke.  We^ 
not  believe  that  a  bad.  or  even  an  imperfect,  nkoral  «an  be  le- 
gitimately drawn  f^om  the  spirit  ot  any  of  Mr.  Crabbed 
poetry.'*— W1L8OX.3 
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BOOK   I. 


THE   HALL. 

Tie  Mating  of  the  Brothen,  George  and  Richard— The  Re- 
tirement of  the  elder  to  his  native  Village— Objects  and 
Persons  whom  he  found  there — ^The  Brother  described  in 
▼arioos  particular*— The  Invitation  and  Journey  of  the 
younger— His  Soliloquy  and  Arrival. 

The  Brothers  met,  who  many  a  year  had  pass'd 
Since  their  last  meeting,  and  that  seem*d  their  last : 
They  had  no  parent  then  or  common  friend 
Who  might  their  hearts  to  mutual  kindness  bend ; 
Who,  touching  both  in  their  divided  st4ite, 
Might  generous  thoughts  and  warm  desires  create ; 
For  there  are  minds  whom  we  must  first  excite 
And  urge  to  feeling,  ere  they  can  unite : 
As  we  may  hard  and  stubborn  metals  beat 
And  blend  together,  if  we  duly  heat. 

The  elder,  George,  had  pass'd  his  threescore 
years, 
A  busy  actor,  sway'd  by  hopes  and  fears 
Of  powerful  kind ;  and  he  had  fill'd  the  parts 
That  try  our  strength  and  agitate  our  hearts. 
He  married  not,  and  yet  he  well  approved 
The  social  state ;  but  then  he  rashly  loved ; 
Gave  to  a  strong  delusion  all  his  youth, 
Led  by  a  vision  till  alarm'd  by  truth : 
That  vision  passed,  and  of  that  truth  possess'd, 
His  passions  wearied  and  disposed  to  rest, 
George  yet  had  will  and  power  a  place  to  choose. 
Where    Hope  might  sleep,  and  terminate   her 
views. 


1  ['*  The  plan  of  the  work— for  it  has  more  of  plan  and 
nnltv  than  any  of  Mr.  G^abbe*s  former  prodnctions->  is  abun- 
dantly simple.  Two  brothers,  both  past  middle  age,  meet 
together,  for  the  first  time  since  their  infkncy,  in  the  Hall  of 
their  native  parish,  which  the  elder  and  richer  had  purchased 
as  a  place  of  retirement  for  his  declining  age ;  and  there  tell 
each  other  their  own  history,  and  tlien  t)ut  of  their  guests, 
neighbours,  and  acquaintances.  The  sehlor  is  much  tl>e 
richer,  and  a  baehelor^having  been  a  little  distasted  with  the 
sex  by  the  unlucky  result  of  a  very  extravagant  nassion.  He 
is,  moreover,  rather  too  reserved,  and  somewnat  Toryish, 
tiwuKh  with  an  excellent  heart  andtrpowerftil  understanding. 
The  younger  Is  very  sensible  ako,  but  more  open,  social,  and 
tallcative ;  a  happy  husband  and  &ther,  with  a  tendency  to 
Whiggism,  and  some  notion  of  reform,  and  a  disposition  to 


He  chose  his  native  village,  and  the  hill 
He  climb'd  a  boy  had  its  attraction  still ; 
With  that  small  brook  beneath,  where  he  would 

stand 
And  stooping  fill  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
To  quench  th'  impatient  thirst — then  stop  awhile 
To  see  the  sun  upon  the  waters  smile. 
In  that  sweet  weariness,  when,  long  denied. 
We  drink  and  view  the  fountain  that  supplied 
The  sparkling  bliss — and  feel,  if  not  express, 
Our  perfect  ease  in  that  sweet  weariness. 

The  oaks  yet  flourlsh'd  in  that  fertile  ground. 
Where  still  the  church  with  lofty  tower  was  found ; 
And  still  that  Hall,  a  first,  a  favourite  view, 
But  not  the  elms  that  form'd  its  avenue ; 
They  fell  ere  George  arrived,  or  yet  had  stood, 
For  he  in  reverence  held  the  living  wood, 
That  widely  spreads  in  earth  the  deepening  root, 
And  lifts  to  heaven  the  still  aspiring  shoot : 
From  age  to  age  they  fill'd  a  growing  space. 
But  hid  the  mansion  they  were  meant  to  grace. 

It  was  an  ancient,  venerable  Hall, 
And  once  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  wall ; 
A  part  was  added  by  a  squire  of  taste, 
Who,  while  unvalued  acres  ran  to  waste. 
Made  spacious  rooms,  whence  he  could  look  about 
And  mark  improvements  as  they  rose  without : 
He  fiird  the  moat,  he  took  the  wall  away. 
He  thinn'd  the  park,  and  bade  the  view  be  gay : 
The  scene  was  rich,  but  he  who  shoul^ibehold 
Its  worth  was  poor,  and  so  the  whole  was  sold. 

Just  then  the  Merchant  from  his  desk  retired, 
And  made  the  purchase  that  his  heart  desired ; 


think  well  both  of  men  and  women.  The  visit  lasts  two  or 
three  weeks  in  autumn  ;  and  the  Tales  are  told  in  the  after- 
dinner  tStes-d-tiUt  that  take  place  in  that  time  between  the 
wor^  brothers  over  their  bottle. 

*'  The  married  man,  however,  wearies  at  length  for  his  wife 
and  children  ;  and  bis  brother  lets  him  go  with  more  coldness 
than  he  had  expected.  He  goes  with  him  a  stage  on  the  way ; 
and.  inviting  him  to  turn  aside  a  little  to  look  at  a  new  pur- 
chase he  had  made  of  a  sweet  Aum  with  a  neat  mansion,  he 
finds  his  wife  and  children  comfortably  settled  there,  and  all 
ready  to  receive  tliem ;  and  speedily  dlsoovers  that  he  is,  by 
his  brother's  bounty,  the  proprietor  of  a  fair  domain  within 
a  morning's  ride  of  the  Hall,  where  they  may  discuss  politics 

*     "     ■  '    noon  they  may  think  proper." — Edin- 


and  tell  tales  any  afternoon 
burgh  Revievf,  1819.] 
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The  HftU  of  Binning,  his  deUght  a  boy, 

That  gave  his  fancy  in  her  flight  employ ; 

Here,  from  his  father's  modest  home,  he  gazed. 

Its  grandeur  cliarm'd  him,  and  its  height  amazed  : 

Work  of  past  ages ;  and  the  brick-built  place 

Where  he  resided  was  in  much  disgrace ; 

But  never  in  his  fancy's  proudest  dream 

Did  he  the  master  of  that  mansion  seem  : 

Young  was  he  then,  and  little  did  he  know 

What  years  on  care  and  diligence  bestow ; 

Now  young  no  more,  retired  to  views  well  known, 

He  finds  that  object  of  his  awe  his  own : 

The  Hall  at  Binning ! — ^how  he  loves  the  gloom 

That  sun-excluding  window  gives  the  room ; 

Those  broad  brown  stairs  on  which  he  loves  to 

tread; 
Those  beams  within ;  without,  that  length  of  lead, 
On  which  the  names  of  wanton  boys  appear, 
Who  died  old  men,  and  left  memorials  here, 
Carvings  of  feet  and  hands,  and  knots  and  flowers. 
The  fruits  of  busy  minds  in  idle  hours  t 
Here,  while  our  squire  the  modem  part  possessM, 
His  partial  eye  upon  the  old  would  rest ; 
That  best  his  comforts  gave — ^this   sooth'd  his 

feelings  best. 

Here,  day  by  day,  withdrawn  from  busy  life. 
No  child  t'  awake  him,  to  engage  no  wife, 
When  friends  were  absent,  not  to  books  inclined, 
He  found  a  sadness  steal  upon  his  mind  ; 
Sighing,  the  works  of  former  lords  to  see, 
**  I  foUow  them,"  he  cried,  "but  who  wiU  follow 
me?" 

Some  ancient  men  whom  he  a  boy  had  known 
He  knew  again,  their  changes  were  his  own ; 
Comparing  now  he  vlew'd  them,  and  he  felt 
That  time  with  him  in  lenient  mood  had  dealt : 
While  some  the  half-distinguish'd  features  bore 
That  he  was  donbtfVil  if  he  saw  before. 
And  some  in  memory  lived  whom  he  must  see  no 
more. 

Here  George  had  found,  yet  scarcely  hoped  to 
find, 
Companions  meet,  minds  fitted  to  his  mind ; 
Here,  late  and  loth,  the  worthy  Rector  came, 
From  College  dinners  and  a  Fellow's  fame ; 
Tet,  here  when  fix'd,  was  happy  to  behold 
So  near  a  neighbour  in  a  friend  so  old : 
Boys  on  one  form  they  parted,  now  to  meet 
In  equal  state,  their  Worships  on  one  seat. 

Here  were  a  Sister-patr,  who  seem'd  to  live 
With  more  respect  than  affluence  can  give ; 
Although  not  affluent,  they,  by  nature  graced, 
Had  sense  and  virtue,  dignity  and  taste ; 
Their  minds  by  sorrows,  by  misfortunes  tried, 
Were  vez'd  and  heal'd,  were  pain'd  and  purified. 


*  [**  Thousandt  and  tent  of  thoosands  ofdnoere  and  earnest 
believers  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the  general  contents 
of  Scripture,  seeking  its  meaning  with  vcnemUon  and  payer, 
agree,  I  cannot  doabt,  in  essentials,  but  differ  in  nuny  points, 
and  in  some  which  unwise  snd  uncharitable  persons  deem  of 
much  importance ;  nay,  think  that  there  is  no  salvation  with- 
out them.    Look  at  the  good— good,  comparatively  spnJi- 


Hither  a  sage  Physician  came,  and  plann'd. 
With  books  his  guides,  improvements  on  his  land ; 
Nor  less  to  mind  than  matter  would  he  give 
His  noble  thoughts,  to  know  how  spirits  Uve, 
And  what  is  spirit ;  him  his  friends  advised 
To  think  with  fear,  but  caution  he  despised. 
And  hints  of  fear  provoked  him  till  he  dared 
Beyond  himself^  nor  bold  assertion  spared. 
But  fiercely  spoke,  like  those  who  strongly  feel, 
"  Priests  and  their  craft,  enthusiasts  and  their 
zeaL" 

More  yet  appear'd,  of  whom  as  we  proceed—^ 
Ah !  yield  not  yet  to  languor — you  shall  read. ' 

But  ere  the  events  that  from  this  meeting  rose. 
Be  they  of  pain  or  pleasure,  we  disclose, 
It  is  of  custom,  doubtless  is  of  use, 
That  we  our  heroes  first  should  introduce. 

Come,  then,  fair  Truth !  and  let  me  eleariy  see 
The  minds  I  paint,  as  they  are  seen  in  thee ; 
To  me  their  merits  and  their  faults  impart ; 
Give  me  to  say,  **  Frail  being !  such  thou  art,** 
And  closely  let  me  view  the  naked  human  hnut, 

George  loved  to  think ;  but  as  he  late  began 
To  muse  on  all  the  grander  thoughts  of  man, 
He  took  a  solemn  and  a  serious  view 
Of  his  religion,  and  he  found  it  true  ; 
Firmly,  yet  meekly,  he  his  mind  applied 
To  this  great  subject,  and  was  satisfied. 

He  then  proceeded,  not  so  much  intent. 
But  still  in  earnest,  and  to  church  he  went : 
Although  they   found   some   difference   in   their 

creed. 
He  and  his  pastor  cordially  agreed ; 
Convinced  that  they  who  would  the  truth  obtahi 
By  disputation,  find  their  efforts  vain ;  * 
The  church  he  vlew'd  as  liberal  minds  will  view. 
And  there  he  fix'd  his  principles  and  pew. 

He  saw,  he  thought  he  saw,  how  Weaknev, 
Pride, 
And  Habit,  draw  seceding  crowds  aside : 
Weakness  that  loves  on  trifiing  points  to  dwell. 
Pride  that  at  first  fh>m  Heaven's  own  worship  fell, 
And  habit,  going  where  it  went  before, 
Or  to  the  meeting  or  the  tavern-door. 

George  loved  the  cause  of  iVeedom,  bat  re- 
proved 
All  who  with  wild  and  boyish  ardour  loved ; 
Those  who  believed  they  never  could  be  free, 
Except  when  fighting  for  their  liberty ; 
Who  by  their  very  clamour  and  complaint 
Invite  coercion  or  enforce  restraint : 
He  thought  a  trust  so  great,  so  good  a  cause, 
Was  only  to  be  kept  by  guarding  laws ; 


ing— Inst,  pore,  pioas— the  patient  and  anffering  amnsmt 
recorded  characters ; — and  were  not  they  of  different  opiaioas 
in  many  articles  of  their  Mth  ?  and  can  we  sappoae  tbcir 
Heavenly  Father  will  select  from  this  number  a  fnr.a  very 
few ;  and  that  fbr  their  assent  to  certain  tenets,  whidi  mnseu, 
independent  of  any  merit  of  their  own,  in  all  probability, 
led  tJiem  to  embrace  ?"--CiiABSk's  X^ttert.] 
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For,  public  blessings  firmly  to  secure, 
We  must  a  lessening  of  the  good  endure. 
The  public  waters  are  to  none  denied — 
All  drink  the  stream,  but  only  few  must  guide ; 
There  must  be  reservoirs  to  hold  supply, 
And  channels  formed  to  send  the  blessing  by ; 
The  public  good  must  be  a  private  care, 
None  all  they  would  may  have,  but  all  a  share : 
So  we  must  freedom  with  restraint  eigoy. 
What  crowds  possess  they  will,  uncheck'd,  de- 
stroy; 
And  hence,  that  freedom  may  to  all  be  dealt, 
Guards  must  be  fix'd,  and  safety  must  be  felt. 
So  thought  our  squire,  nor  wish'd  the  guards  t'  ap- 
pear 
So  strong,  that  safety  might  be  bought  too  dear ; 
The  Constitution  was  the  ark  that  he 
Join'd  to  support  with  zeal  and  sanctity, 
Nor  would  expose  it,  as  th'  accursed  son 
Hb  father's  weakness,  to  be  gazed  upon.' 

I  for  that  Freedom  make,  said  he,  my  prayer, 
That  suits  with  all,  like  atmospheric  air ; 
That  is  to  mortal  man  by  heaven  assigned, 
Who  cannot  bear  a  pure  and  perfect  kind : 
The  lighter  gas,  that,  taken  in  the  frame. 
The  spirit  heats,  and  sets  the  blood  in  flame ; 
Such  is  the  freedom  which  when  men  approve. 
They  know  not  what  a  dangerous  thing  they 
love.* 

George  chose  the  company  of  men  of  sense. 
But  could  with  wit  in  moderate  share  dispense ; 
He  wish'd  in  social  ease  his  friends  to  meet. 
When  still  he  thought  the  female  accent  sweet ; 
Well  from  the  ancient,  better  firom  the  young. 
He  loved  the  lispings  of  the  mother  tongue. 

He  ate  and  drank,  as  much  as  men  who  think 
Of  life's  best  pleasures  ought  to  eat  or  drink ; 
Men  purely  temperate  might  have  taken  less, 
But  still  he  loved  indulgence,  not  excess ; 
Nor  would  alone  the  grants  of  Fortune  taste, 
But  shared  the  wealth  he  judged  it  crime  to  waste ; 
And  thus  obtain'd  the  sure  reward  of  care  ; 
For  none  can  spend  like  him  who  learns  to  spare. 

Time,  thought,  and  trouble  made  the  man  ap- 
pear— 
By  nature  shrewd — sarcastic  and  severe ; 
Still  he  was  one  whom  those  who  ftdly  knew 
Esteem'd  and  trusted,  one  correct  and  true ; 


'  Genetit,  ch.  ix.  ver.  85. 

*  [« WWi  iwect  to  the  pwtic*  thenwelves,  Whig  and 
Tory,  I  can  bat  think,  two  dispassionate,  sensible  men,  who 
have  seen,  read,  and  observed,  will  approximate  in  their  sen* 
timents  more  and  more ;  and  if  they  confer  together,  and 
to  convince  each  other,  but  for  pure  information. 


and  with  a  simple  desire  for  the  truth— the  ultimate  difference 
will  be  small  indeed.  The  Tory,  for  instance,  would  allow 
that,  but  for  the  Revolution  in  this  country,  and  the  noble 
stand  af^nst  the  arbitrary  steps  of  tlie  house  of  Stuart,  the 
kingdom  would  have  been  in  danger  of  becoming  what 
Fnmceonoewas;  and  the  Whig  must  abo  grant  that  there  is 
at  least  an  equal  danger  in  an  unsettled,  undefined  demo« 
cracy,  the  evcr^han^ng  laws  of  a  popular  government. 
Every  state  Is,  at  times,  on  the  inclination  to  change ;  either 
the  monarchical  or  the  popular  interest  will  pcedominate ; 
and  in  the  former  case,  1  conceive,  the  well>meaning  Tory 


All  on  his  word  with  surety  might  depend, 
Kind  as  a  man,  and  faithful  as  a  friend  : 
But  him  the  many  know  not,  knew  not  cause 
In  their  new  squire  for  censure  or  applause ; 
Ask  them,  "  Who  dwelt  within  that  lofty  waU  ?" 
And  they  would  say,  '*  The  gentleman  was  tall ; 
"  Look*d  old  when  foUow'd,  but  alert  when  met, 
"  And  had  Some  vigour  in  his  movements  yet ; 
"  He  stoops,  but  not  as  one  infirm ;  and  wears 
«  Dress  that  becomes  his  station  and  his  years." 

Such  veas  the  man  who  from  the  world  retum'd. 
Nor  friend  nor  foe ;  he  prized  it  not,  nor  spum'd ; 
But  came  and  sat  him  in  his  village  down, 
Safe  from  its  smile,  and  careless  of  its  frown : 
He,  fairly  looking  into  life's  account. 
Saw  frowns  and  &vours  were  of  like  amount ; 
And  viewing  all — ^his  perils,  prospects,  purse, 
He  said,  '*  Content !  't  is  weU  it  is  no  worse." 

Through  ways  more  rough  had  fortune  Bichard 
led. 
The  world  he  traversed  was  the  book  he  read  ; 
Hence  clashing  notions  and  opinions  strange 
Lodged  in  his  mind,  all  liable  to  change. 
By  nature  generous,  open,  daring,  free, 
The  vice  he  hated  was  hypocrisy ; 
Religious  notions,  in  her  latter  years. 
His  mother  gave,  admonish'd  by  her  fears ; 
To  these  he  added,  as  he  chanced  to  read 
A  pious  work  or  learn  a  Christian  creed : 
He  heard  the  preacher  by  the  highway  side. 
The  church's  teacher  and  the  meeting's  guide ; 
And,  mixing  all  their  matters  in  his  brain, 
Distill'd  a  something  he  could  ill  ezpUin ; 
But  still  it  served  him  for  his  daily  use, 
And  kept  his  lively  passions  from  abuse ; 
For  he  believed,  and  held  in  reverence  high. 
The  truth  so  dear  to  man—"  not  all  shall  die."^ 
The  minor  portions  of  his  creed  hung  loose, 
For  time  to  shapen  and  a  whole  produce : 
This  liove  effected,  and  a  favourite  maid. 
With  clearer  views,  his  honest  flame  repidd ; 
Hers  was  the  thought  correct,  the  hope  subUme, 
She  shaped  his  creed,  and  did  the  work  of  time.* 

He  spake  of  freedom  as  a  nation's  cause. 
And  loved,  like  George,  our  liberty  and  Uws, 
But  had  more  youthful  ardour  to  be  free, 
And  stronger  fears  for  injured  liberty : 
With  him,  on  various  questions  that  arose. 
The  monarch's  servants  were  the  people's  foes  ; 


will  incline  to  Whiggism,— in  the  latter,  the  honest  Whig 
will  take  the  part  of  declining  monarchy."— Cbabbk's 
Letters.} 

^  {**  Non  omnis  moriar,  multaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Ubitinam."— HoR.J 

«  [«  Mr.  Crabbe  remained  at  Woodbridge  from  1770  to 
1775  ;  and  while  here  he  formed  an  attachment  to  Miss  Sarah 
Elmy,  the  niece  of  a  wealthy  yeoman  in  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Parham,  an  amiable  and  beautiful  girl,  who  returned 
his  snection,  and  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  troubled  vears  became 
his  wife.  This  virtuous  attachment  appears  to  nave  had  the 
strongest  and  most  beneficial  influence  on  his  mind  and 
manners,  and  consequently  on  his  fortunes.  It  sustained 
him  through  miseries  such  as  few  young  literary  adventurers 
have  ever  ^one  through— it  purifira  his  feelings— fixed  and 
enlarged  his  heart— and  inspired  his  first  poetry."— Qaarfer^ 
BevieWf  Jan.  1834.} 
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And  though  he  fought  with  all  a  Briton's  zeal, 
He  felt  for  France  as  Freedom's  children  feel  j 
Went  far  with  her  in  what  she  thought  reform, 
And  haird  the  revolutionary  storm  ; 
Yet  would  not  here,  where  there  was  least  to  win, 
And  most  to  lose,  the  doubtful  work  begin ; 
But  look'd  on  change  with  some  religious  fear. 
And  cried,  with  filial    dread,   "Ah!   come  not 
here." 

His  friends  he  did  not  as  the  thoughtful  choose ; 
Long  to  deliberate  was,  he  judged,  to  lose : 
Frankly  he  join'd  the  free,  nor  suffered  pride 
Or  doubt  to  part  them  whom  their  fate  allied ; 
Men  with  such  minds  at  once  each  other  aid, 
"  Frankness,**    they    cry,    "  with    frankness    is 

repaid ; 
"  If  honest,  why  suspect  ?  if  poor,  of  what  afraid  ? 
"  Wealth's  timid  votaries  may  with  cautiou  move ; 
"  Be  it  our  wisdom  to  confide  and  love." 

So    pleasures    came,    not    purchased    first    or 
plann'd. 
But  the  chance  pleasures  that  the  poor  command  ; 
They  came  but  seldom,  they  remained  not  long, 
Nor  gave  him  time  to  question  "  Are  they  wrong  ?" 
These  he  e^joy'd,  and  left  to  after  time 
To  judge  the  folly  or  decide  the  crime ; 
Sure  had  he  been,  he  had  perhaps  been  pure 
From  this  reproach — but  Richard  was  not  sure ; 
Tet  from  the  sordid  vice,  the  mean,  the  base. 
He  stood  aloof — death  frown'd  not  like  disgrace. 

With  handsome  figure,  and  with  manly  air. 
He  pleased  the  sex,  who  all  to  him  were  fair ; 
With  filial  love  he  look'd  on  forms  deeay'd. 
And  Admiration's  debt  to  Beauty  paid ;  ^ 

On  sea  or  land,  wherever  Richard  went. 
He  felt  afiection,  and  he  found  content ; 
There  was  in  him  a  strong  presiding  hope 
In  Fortune's  tempests,  and  it  bore  him  up  : 
But  when  that  m3rstic  vine  his  mansion  graced. 
When  numerous  branches  round  his  board  were 

placed, 
When  sighs  of  apprehensive  love  were  heard, 
Then  first  the  spirit  of  the  hero  fear'd ; 
Then  he  reflected  on  the  father's  part, 
And  all  a  husband's  sorrow  touch'd  his  heart ; 
Then  thought  he,  '*  Who  will  their  assistance 

lend, 
*^  And  be  the  children's  guide,  the  parent's  friend  ? 
"  Who  shall  their  guardian,  their  protector  be  ? 
"  I  have  a  brother — Well ! — and  so  has  he." 

And  now  they  met :  a  message — kind,  't  is  true. 
But  verbal  only — ask'd  an  interview; 
And  many  a  mile,  perplex'd  by  doubt  and  fear. 
Had  Richard  pass'd,  unwilling  to  appear : 
"  How  shall  I  now  my  unknown  way  explore — 
"  He  proud  and  rich — I  very  proud  and  poor  ? 


7  C"  The  charaeten  of  the  two  brothen  are  admirablv  deli- 
neated ;  the  elder  being  a  i^^ve,  and  somewhat  formal  bache- 
lor, with  moat  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  class  of  men— bat 
sensitive,  affectionate,  and  thoughtfiil;  the  younger  a  gene- 
rous seaman,  who,  having  long  buffeted  with  fortune,  and 
learned  many  fine  virtues  in  the  school  of  adversity,  had 
rather  improvidentially  but  happily  married,  and  had  visited 
his  rich  brother  with  many  mii^vings  of  mind  and  doubts  of 


"  Perhaps  my  friend  a  dubious  speech  mistook, 
**  And  George  may  meet  me  with  a  stiran^er^t 

look; 
"  Then  to  my  home  when  I  return  again, 
I  **  How  shall  I  bear  this  business  to  explain, 
«  And  tell  of  hopes  raised  high,  and  feelings  hurt, 

in  vain? 

**  How  stands  the  case  ?  My  brother's  firiend  and 
mine 
**  Met  at  an  inn  and  sat  them  down  to  dine : 
*^  When,  having  settled  all  their  own  afiftura, 
**  And  kindly  canvass'd  such  as  were  not  theira, 
**  Just  as  my  friend  was  going  to  retire, 
"  *  Stay ! — ^you  will  see  the  brother  of  our  sqaire,* 
"  Said  his  companion :  *  be  his  friend,  and  tell 
*''  '■  The  captain  that  his  brother  loves  him  well, 
^* '  And,  when  he  has  no  better  thing  in  view, 
"  *  WiU  be  rejoiced  to  see  him— Now,  adieu!' 

"  Well  I  here  I  am ;  and.  Brother,  take  yoo  heed, 
"  I  am  not  come  to  flatter  you  and  feed ; 
**  Ton  shall  no  soother,  fiiwner,  hearer  find, 
"  I  will  not  brush  your  ooat,  nor  smooth   your 

mind; 
"  I  will  not  hear  your  tales  the  whole  day  kmg, 
"  Nor  swear  you  *re  right  if  I  believe  yon  wrong : 
"  Nor  be  a  witness  of  the  facts  you  state, 
'*  Nor  as  my  own  adopt  your  love  or  hate : 
**  I  will  not  earn  my  dinner  when  I  dine 
*^  By  taking  all  your  sentiments  for  mine ; 
"  Nor  watch  the  guiding  motions  of  your  eje 
*^  Before  I  venture  question  or  reply ; 
**  Nor  when  you  speak  affect  an  awe  pTofbund, 
'^  Sinking  my  voice  as  if  I  fear'd  the  sound ; 
^'  Nor  to  your  looks  obediently  attend, 
"  The  poor,  the  humble,  the  dependent  friend : 
"  Yet  son  of  that  dear  mother  could  I  meet — 
**  But  lo !  the  mansion — 't  is  a  fine  old  seat  V* 

The  Brothers  met,  with  both  too  much  at  heart 
To  be  observant  of  each  other's  part ; 
**  Brother,  I  'm  glad,"  was  all  that  George  oonkl 

say. 
Then  stretch'd  his  hand,  and  tnm'd  his  head 

away; 
For  he  in  tender  tears  had  no  delight, 
But  scom'd  the  thought  and  ridiculed  the  sight ; 
Yet  now  with  pleasure,  though  with  some  surprise, 
He  felt  his  heart  o'erflowing  at  his  eyes. 

Richard,  meantime,  made    some    attempts   to 
speak. 
Strong  in  his  purpose,  in  his  trial  weak : 
We  cannot  nature  by  our  wishes  rule. 
Nor  at  our  will  her  warm  emotions  cool : — 
At  length  affection,  like  a  risen  tide. 
Stood  still,  and  then  seem'd  slowly  to  subside ; 
Each  on  the  other's  looks  had  power  to  dwelL 
And  Brother  Brother  greeted  passing  well.^ 


brotherly  reception.  There  is  great  tendemes  and  beanty  ht 
all  that  relates  to  the  affection  of  these  brothers,  and  the  con- 
trast of  tlieir  characters  is  throughout  admirably  snstaiBcd. 
All  they  have  to  tell  of  each  other  is  new,  and,eonse(mently, 
all  thf^ir  relations  are  given  with  eamestncv  and  vivacity. 
Mr.  Crabbe  lets  us  in  at  once  to  their  characters ;  and,  loving 
the  men,  we  listen  with  the  eager  attention  of  fkieads  to  th» 
varied  story  of  their  lives."— Wilsok,] 
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THE  BROTHERS. 

Further  Account  of  the  Meeting— Of  the  Men— The  Mother— 
The  Uncle— The  Private  Tutor— The  Second  Husband- 
Dinner  Convemtion — School  of  the  Rector  and  Squire — The 
Master. 

At  length  the  Brothers  met,  no  longer  tried 
By  those  strong  feelings  that  in  time  subside ; 
Not  fluent  yet  their  language,  but  the  eye 
And  action  spoke  both  question  and  reply ; 
Till  the  heart  rested  and  could  calmly  feel. 
Till  the  shook  compass  felt  the  settling  steel ; 
Till  playftil  smiles  on  graver  converse  broke, 
And  either  speaker  less  abruptly  spoke : 
Still  was  there  ofttimes  silence,  silence  bless'd, 
Expressive,^  thoughtful — ^their  emotions'  rest ; 
Pauses  that  came  not  from  a  want  of  thought, 
But  want  of  ease,  by  wearied  passion  sought ; 
For  souls,  when  hurried  by  such  powerful  force. 
Rest,  and  retrace  the  pleasure  of  the  course. 
They  differ'd  much,  yet  might  observers  trace 
Likeness  of  features  both  in  mind  and  face ;  * 
Pride  they  possess'd,  that  neither  strove  to  hide, 
But  not  offensive,  not  obtrusive  pride  : 
Unlike  had  been  their  life,  unlike  the  fhiits. 
Of  different  tempers,  studies,  and  pursuits ; 
Nay,  in  such  vai^og  scenes  the  men  had  moved, 
'T  was  passing  strange  that  aught  alike  they  loved : 
But  all  distinction  now  was  thrown  apart. 
While  these  strong  feelings  ruled  in  either  heart. 

As  various  colours  in  a  painted  ball 
While  it  has  rest  are  seen  distinctly  all ; 
Till,  whirl'd  around  by  some  exterior  force, 
They  all  are  blended  in  the  rapid  course :  ^ 
So  in  repose,  and  not  by  passion  sway'd. 
We  saw  the  difference  by  their  habits  made ; 
But,  tried  by  strong  emotions,  they  became 
Fiird  with  one  love,  and  were  in  heart  the  same  ; 
Joy  to  the  face  its  own  expression  sent, 
And  gave  a  likeness  in  the  looks  it  lent. 
All  now  was  sober  certainty ;  the  joy 
That  no  strong  passions  swell  till  they  destroy : 
For  they,  like  wine,  our  pleasures  raise  so  high, 
That  they  subdue  our  strength,  and  then  they  die. 
George  in  his  brother  felt  a  growing  pride. 
He  wonder'd  who  that  fertile  mind  supplied — 
"  Where  conld  the  wanderer  gather  on  his  road 
**  Knowledge  so  various  ?  how  the  mind  this  food  ? 


1  {**  Gome  then,  expnmUve  Sllenoe  1  muse  His  praise."— 
Tbomsok.] 

s  [Original  MS.  :— 

Yet  with  this  difference  might  obeervers  find 
Seme  kindred  powers  and  features  of  the  mind. 
A  love  of  honour  in  both  spirits  ruled. 
But  here  by  temper,  there  bv  trouble  cool'd ; 
Their  favourite  objects,  studies,  themes,  pursuits. 
Had  various  beauties,  merits,  ends,  and  fruits.] 

*  r*  Crabbe's  similes  are  almost  all  elaborate  and   inge- 


**  No  college  train'd  him,  guideless  through  his  life, 
"  Without  a  friend — ^not  so  I  he  has  a  wife. 
"  Ah !  had  I  married,  I  might  now  have  seen 

"  My No  I  it  never,  never  could  have  been : 

**  That  long  enchantment,  that  pernicious  state ! — 
"  True,  1  recovered,  but  alas !  too  late. 
"  And  here  is  Richard,  poor  indeed — but — nay  I 
"  This  is  self-torment — foolish  thoughts,  away  I " 

Ease  leads  to  habit,  as  success  to  ease. 
He  lives  by  rule  who  lives  himself  to  please ; 
For  change  is  trouble,  and  a  man  of  wealth 
Consults  his  quiet  as  he  guards  his  health  ; 
And  habit  now  on  George  had  sovereign  power, 
His  actions  all  had  their  accustom'd  hour : 
At  the  fix'd  time  he  slept,  he  walk'd,  he  read. 
Or  sought  his  grounds,  his  gruel,  and  his  bed ; 
For  every  season  he  with  caution  dressed, 
And  mom  and  eve  had  the  appropriate  vest ; 
He  talk*d  of  early  mists,  and  night's  cold  air, 
And  in  one  spot  was  fix'd  his  worship's  chair. 
But  not  a  custom  yet  on  Richard's  mind 
Had  force,  or  him  to  certain  modes  confined ; 
To  him  no  joy  such  frequent  visits  paid, 
That  habit  by  its  beaten  track  was  made :  * 
He  was  not  one  who  at  his  ease  could  say, 
"  We  *11  live  to-morrow  as  we  lived  to-day ;" 
But  he  and  his  were  as  the  ravens  fed. 
As  the  day  came  it  brought  the  daily  bread. 

George,  bom  to  fortune,  though  of  moderate 

kind. 
Was  not  in  haste  his  road  through  life  to  find : 
His  father  early  lost,  his  mother  tried 
To  live  without  him,  liked  it  not,  and — sigh'd 
When  for  her  widow'd  hand  an  amorous  youth 

applied : 
She  still  was  young,  and  felt  that  she  could  share 
A  lover's  passion,  and  a  husband's  care ; 
Tet  pass'd  twelve  years  before  her  son  was  told. 
To  his  surprise,  "  Your  father  you  behold." 
But  he  beheld  not  with  his  mother's  eye 
The  new  relation,  and  would  not  comply ; 
But  all  obedience,  all  connexion  spurn' d. 
And  fled  their  home,  where  he  no  more  retum'd. 

His  father's  brother  was  a  man  whose  mind 
Was  to  his  business  and  his  bank  confined ; 
His  guardian  care  the  captious  nephew  sought. 
And  was  received,  caress'd,  advised,  and  taught. 

"  That  Irish  beggar,  whom  your  mother  took, 
"  Does  you  this  good — he  sends  you  to  your  book ; 

(kncifUl  mind,  than  to  be  exhaled  by  the  spontaneous  ferment 
of  a  heated  imagination." — BdhUmrgh  Review.  Mr.  Crabbe 
was  much  struck  with  the  sagacity  of  this  <  emark.  On  reading 
it,  be  said,  **  Jeffrey  is  quite  right :  my  usual  method  has  been 
to  think  of  such  illustrations,  and  insert  them  after  Jhaiiking 
a  tale."} 

*  [MS.  :— 

Joel  nor  time  n<a  seasons  could  command. 
He  took  his  comforts  as  they  came  to  lund  : 
Nor  came  they  often,  nor  delay 'd  so  long, 
That  they  were  habits  either  weak  or  strong ; 
What  seem'd  habitual  was  the  urgent  force 
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"  Tet  love  not  books  beyond  their  proper  worth, 
"  But,  when  they  fit  you  for  the  world,  go  forth : 
"  They  ore  like  beauties,  and  may  blessings  prove, 
"  When  we  with  caution  study  them,  or  love ; 
*^  But  when  to  either  we  our  souls  devote, 
"  We  grow  unfitted  for  that  world,  and  dote." 

George  to  a  school  of  higher  class  was  sent, 
But  he  was  ever  grieving  that  he  went : 
A  still,  retiring,  musing,  dreaming  boy. 
He  relished  not  their  sudden  bursts  of  joy, 
Nor  the  tumultuous  pleasures  of  a  rude, 
A  noisy,  careless,  fearless  multitude : 
He  had  his  own  delights,  as  one  who  flies 
From  every  pleasure  that  a  crowd  supplies : 
Thrice  he  retum'd,  but  then  was  weary  grown, 
And  was  indulged  with  studies  of  his  own. 
Still  could  the  Rector  and  his  Friend  relate 
The  small  adventures  of  that  distant  date ; 
And  Richard  listened  as  they  spake  of  time 
Pass'd  in  that  world  of  misery  and  crime. 

Freed  from  his  school,  a  priest  of  gentle  kind 
The  uncle  found  to  guide  the  nephew's  mind ; 
Pleased  with  his  teacher,  George  so  long  remain'd, 
The  mind  was  weakened  by  the  store  it  gain'd. 

His  guardian  uncle,  then  on  foreign  ground. 
No  time  to  think  of  his  improvements  found ; 
Nor  had  the  nephew,  now  to  manhood  grown. 
Talents  or  taste  for  trade  or  commerce  shown. 
But  shimn'd  a  world  of  which  he  little  knew, 
Nor  of  that  UtUe  did  he  like  the  view. 

His  mother  chose,  nor  I  the  choice  upbraid, 
An  Irish  soldier  of  a  house  decay'd. 
And  passing  poor,  but  precious  in  her  eyes 
As  she  in  his ;  they  both  obtained  a  prize. 
To  do  the  captain  justice,  she  might  share 
What  of  her  jointure  his  affairs  could  spare : 
Irish  he  was  in  his  profusion — true. 
But  he  was  Irish  in  affection  too ; 
And  though  he  spent  her  wealth  and  made  her 

([rieve. 
He  always  said  "  My  dear,"  and  "With  your  leave." 
Him  she  survived :  she  saw  his  boy  possess'd 
Of  manly  spirit,  and  then  sank  to  rest. 

Her  sons  thus  left,  some  legal  cause  required 
That  they  should  meet,  but  neither  this  desired : 
George,  a  recluse,  with  mind  engaged,  was  one 
Who  did  no  business,  with  whom  none  was  done ; 
Whose  heart,  engross*d  by  its  peculiar  care. 
Shared  no  one's  counsel — no  one  his  might  share. 

Richard,  a  boy,  a  lively  boy,  was  told 
Of  his  half-brother,  haughty,  stem,  and  cold ; 


A  [The  following  it  from  a  letter  by  one  of  the  Poet's  flimily : 
*'  In  the  idea  of  one  brother  relating  to  another  various  par* 
ticalan  of  his  neighbours,  I  can  reoill  the  pleasure  and  in- 
terest which  my  mthet  himself  evidently  felt,  in  onr  visits  to 
Aldborongb,  as  his  sister  related  to  him  the  proceedings 
of  thoee  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth  —  when,  after 
a  delightAil  day  of  Aid  hunting,  we  all  met  over  a  light 
supper  of  delicate  fish,  then  planned  some  amusement  for 
the  morrow,  and  then  sank  to  sleep,  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  breakers,  soothed  by  the  deep,  hollow  roar. 


And  his  boy  folly,  or  his  manly  pride. 

Blade  him  on  measures  cool  and  harsh  decide : 

So,  when  they  met,  a  distant  cold  salate 

Was  of  a  long-expected  day  the  fruit ; 

The  rest  by  proxies  managed,  each  withdrew, 

Yex'd  by  the  business  and  the  brother  too : 

But    now  they  met  when  time  had  calm'd  the 

mind. 
Both  wishM  for  kindness,  and  it  made  them  kind : 
George  had  no  wife  or  child,  and  was  disposed 
To  love  the  man  on  whom  his  hope  reposed : 
Richard  had  both  ;  and  those  so  well  beloved. 
Husband  and  father  were  to  kindness  moved  ; 
And    thus  th'  affections,  check'd,  subdued,  re- 
straint. 
Rose  in  their  force,  and  in  their  fulness  reign'd. 

The  bell  now  bids  to  dine :  the  friendly  priest. 
Social  and  shrewd,  the  day's  delight  increased : 
Brief  and  abrupt  their  speeches  while  they  dined. 
Nor  were  their  themes  of  intellectual  kind  ; 
Nor,  dinner  past,  did  they  to  these  advance. 
But  left  the  subjects  they  discussed  to  chance. 

Richard,  whose  boyhood  in  the  place  waa  spent, 
Profound  attention  to  the  speakers  lent. 
Who  spake  of  men ;  and,  as  he  heard  a  name. 
Actors  and  actions  to  his  memory  came ;  ^ 
Then,  too,  the  scenes  he  could  distinctly  i 
Here  he  had  fought,  and  there  had  galn'd  a  ] 
In  that  church-walk  he  had  affrighted  been, 
In  that  old  tower  he  had  a  something  seen  ; 
What  time,  dismissed  from  school,  he  upward  cast 
A  fearful  look,  and  trembled  as  he  pass'd. 

No  private  tutor  Richard's  parents  sought. 
Made  keen  by  hardship,  and  by  trouble  taught : 
They  might  have   sent  him — some  the   counsel 

gave— 
Seven  gloomy  winters  of  the  North  to  brave. 
Where  a  few  pounds  would  pay  for  board  and  bed. 
While  the  poor  froxen  boy  was  taught  and  fed ; 
When,  say  he  lives,  fair,  freckled,  lank,  and  lean. 
The  lad  returns  shrewd,  subtle,  close,  and  keea ; 
With  all  the  northern  virtues,  and  the  rules 
Taught  to  the  thrifty  in  these  thriving  schoob : 
There  had  he  gone,  and  borne  this  trying  part, 
But  Richard's  mother  had  a  mother's  heart. 

Now  squire  and  rector  were  retum'd  to  school. 
And  spoke  of  him  who  there  had  sovereign  rule  ; 
He  was,  it  seem'd,  a  tyrant  of  the  sort 
Who  make  the  cries  of  tortured  boys  his  sport ; 
One  of  a  race,  if  not  extinguish'd,  tamed — 
The  flogger  now  is  of  the  act  ashamed ; 
But  this  great  mind  all  mercy's  calls  withstood. 
This  Holofemes*  was  a  man  of  blood. 


now  loud  and  near,  then  rolling  along  the  shore  like  dbtaat 
thunder.*^ 


•  [See  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  act  iv.  sc  S.    Dr.     _ 

says,  **  that  by  Holofemes  was  designed  a  particular 

ter,  a  pedant  and  a  schoolmaster,  in  Shakspeare's  ti»e,  one 
John  Florio.  a  teacher  of  the  Italian  langoage.**  In  I»7S 
Florio  published  *  First  Fruits,  which  yielde  fkmlUar  spetch. 
merrie  proverbes,  wittle  sentences^  and  golden  savlncsp 
he  also  translated  Montaigne's  Enayt.    He  wA  la  ICS».] 
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"  Students,"  he  said,  "like  hones  on  the  road, 
"  Must  well  be  losh'd  before  they  take  the  load ; 
"  They  may  be  willing  for  a  time  to  run, 
"  But  you  must  whip  them  ere  the  work  be  done : 
"  To  tell  a  boy,  that,  if  he  will  improve, 
"  His  friends  will  praise  him,  and  his  parents  love, 
"  Is  doing  nothing — he  has  not  a  doubt 
"  But  they  will  love  him,  nay,  applaud,  without : 
^*  Let  no  fond  sire  a  boy*s  ambition  trust 
*'  To  make  him  study — let  him  see  he  must." 
Such  his  opinion ;  and  to  prove  it  true, 
At  least  sincere,  it  was  his  practice  too : 
Pluto  they  call'd  him,  and  they  named  him  well, 
'T  was  not  a  heaven   where  he  was  pleased  to 

dweU: 
From  him  a  smile  was  like  the  Greenland  sun, 
Surprising,  nay  portentous,  when  it  shone ; 
Or  like  the  lightning,  for  the  sudden  flash 
Prepared  the  children  for  the  thunder's  crash. 

O  !  had  Narcissa,  when  she  fondly  kiss'd 
The  weeping  boy  whom  she  to  school  dismiss'd, 
Had  she  beheld  him  shrinking  from  the  arm 
Uplifted  high  to  do  the  greater  harm. 
Then  seen  her  darling  stripped,  and  that  pure  white. 
And — O  I  her  soul  had  fainted  at  the  sight ; 
And  with  those  looks  that  love  could  not  withstand. 
She   would   have   cried,    **  Barbarian,  hold    thy 

hand  I" 
In  vain !  no  grief  to  this  stem  soul  could  speak, 
No  iron  tear  roll  down  this  Pluto's  cheek. 

Thus  far  they  went,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest, 
Then  tum'd  to  themes  of  deeper  interest ; 
While  Richard's  mind,  that  for  a  while  had  stray'd, 
Call'd  home  its  powers,  and  due  attention  paid. 
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BOYS  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  School— Sdtioolhoy»— The  Boy  Tyrant— Sir  Hector  BUne 
—Schoolboys  in  after  life  bow  changed- how  the  lame— 
The  patronised  Boy,  liis  Life  and  Death— ReflectSont— Story 
of  Hairy  Bland. 

We  name  the  world  a  school, — for  day  by  day 
We  something  learn,  till  we  are  call'd  away  r 
The  school  we  name  a  world, — for  vice  and  pain, 
Praud  and  contention,  there  begin  to  reign ; 


I  [MS.  :— 
'*  Oh  I  there 's  a  wicked  little  world  in  aehooli, 
"  Where  miadiief  saffers  and  opprenion  rules ; 
*'  Where  mild,  quiescent  children  oft  endure 
"  What  a  long  placid  life  shall  fUl  to  core ; 
"  Where  virtnous  boys,  who  shrink  from  early  sin, 
**  Meet  gnilty  rogues,  who  love  to  draw  them  in, 


*  Who  teke  a  pleasure  at  their  just  surprise, 

:e  them  wicked,  and  proclaim  them  i 


**  Who  make  t 


»  [MS.  :— 
**  Behold  him  now,  without  the  least  pretence 
"  To  such  command— behold  him  Ave  years  hence ; 


And  much,  in  fact,  this  lesser  world  can  show 
Of  grief  and  crime  that  in  the  greater  grow. 

"  You  saw,"  said  George,  "  in  that  still-hated 

school, 
"  How  the  meek  suffer,  how  the  haughty  rule ; 
*'  There  soft,  ingenuous,  gentle  minds  endure 
*^  Ills  that  ease,  time,  and  firiendship  fail  to  cure  : 
"  There  the  best  hearts,  and  those  who  shrink  from 

sin, 
^'  Find  some  seducing  imp  to  draw  them  in ;  ^ 
"  Who  takes  infernal  pleasure  to  impart 
**  The  strongest  poison  to  the  purest  heart. 

"  Call  to  your  mind   this   scene Yon  boy 

behold : 
**  How  hot  the  vengeance  of  a  heart  so  cold  I 
'^  See  how  he  beats,  whom  he  had  just  reviled 
'*  And  made  rebellious — that  imploring  child  : 
**  How  fierce  his  eye,  how  merciless  his  blows, 
"  And  how  his  anger  on  his  insult  grows : 
*'  You  saw  this  Hector  and  his  patient  slave, 
*<  Th'  insulting  speech,  the  cruel  blows  he  gave.' 

"  Mix'd  with  mankind,  his  interest  in  his  sight, 
"  We  found  this  Nimrod  civil  and  polite ; 
^*  There  was  no  triumph  in  his  manner  seen, 
**  He  was  so  humble  you  might  think  him  mean : 
"  Those  angry  passions  slept  till  he  attain'd 
**  His  purposed  wealth,  and  waked  when  that  was 

gain'd : 
^*  He  then  resumed  the  native  wrath  and  pride, 
"  The  more  indulged,  as  longer  laid  aside ; 
'*  Wife,  children,  servants,  all  obedience  pay, 
"  The  slaves  at  school  no  greater  slaves  than 

they. 
**  No  more  dependent,  he  resumes  the  rein, 
"  And  shows  the  schoolboy  turbulence  again. 
"  Were  I  a  poet,  I  would  say,  he  brings 
'*  To  recollection  some  impetuous  springs : 
"  See !  one  that  issues  from  its  humble  source, 
'*  To  gain  new  powers,  and  run  its  noisy  course ; 
**  Frothy  and  fierce  among  the  rocks  it  goes, 
"  And  threatens  all  that  bound  it  or  oppose : 
**  Till  wider  grown,  and  finding  large  increase, 
"  Though  bounded  still,  it  moves  along  in  peace ; 
'^  And  as  its  waters  to  Uie  ocean  glide, 
"  They  bear  a  busy  people  on  its  tide ; 
"  But  there  arrived,  and  ft^m  its  channel  free, 
*'  Those  swelling  waters  meet  the  mighty  sea ; 
"  With  threat'ning  force  the  new-form'd  billows 

swell, 
"  And  now  affiright  the  crowd  they  bore  so  well." 

'*  Yet,"  said  the  Rector,  ^*  all  these  early  signs 
^*  Of  vice  are  lost,  and  vice  itself  declines ; 
"  Beligion  counsels ;  troubles — sorrows — ^rise, 
"  And  the  vile  spirit  in  the  conflict  dies. 


"  Mix*d  in  the  world,  his  interest  in  his  sight, 
*'  How  smooth  he  looks,  his  language  how  polito  I 
"  No  signs  of  anger,  insult,  scorn,  are  seen ; 
*'  The  address  is  mild,  the  temper  is  serene, 
"  His  flery  passions  are  resign'd  and  still, 
•*  They  vield  to  reason,  or  ooey  his  will ; 
•'  But  are  they  dead  ?— Not  so :  should  he  attain 
"  The  wish'd-for  fortune,  they  will  live  again  ; 
••  Then  shall  the  Tyrant  be  once  more  obey'd, 
*'  And  all  be  Fags  whom  he  can  make  af^d." 

3d 
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"  Sir  Hector  Blane,  the  champion  of  the  school, 
"  Was  very  blockhead,  but  was  formed  for  rule : 
**  Learn  he  could  not;  he  said  he  could  not  learn, 
"  But  he  professM  it  gave  him  no  concern : 
*'  Books  were  his  horror,  dinner  his  delight, 
"  And  his  amusement  to  shake  hands  and  fight ; 
**  Argue  he  could  not,  but  in  case  of  doubt, 
'*'  Or  disputation,  fairly  box'd  it  out ; 
**  This  was  his  logic,  and,  his  arm  so  strong, 
"His  cause  prevail'd,  and  he  was  never  wrong : 
"  But  so  obtuse — you  must  have  seen  his  look, 
**  Desponding,  angry,  puisled  o*er  his  book. 

**  Can  you  not  see  him  on  the  mom  that  proved 
*'  His  skill  in  figures  ?    Pluto's  self  was  moved. — 
"  '  Come,  six  times  five  V  th'  impatient  teacher 

cried; 
"  In  vain — the  pupil  shut  his  eyes,  and  sigh'd. 
"  *  Try — six  times  count  your  fingers.     How  he 

stands! 
"*  Your*  fingers,    idiot  I'—*  What,    of  both    my 

hands?' 

<'  With  parts  Uke  these,  his  fkther  felt  assured, 
"  In  busy  times  a  ship  might  be  procured ; 
"  He  too  was  pleased  to  Im  so  early  freed, — 
**  He  now  could  fight,  and  he  in  time  might  read. 
**  So  he  has  fought,  and  in  his  country's  cause 
"  Has  gain'd  him  glory,  and  our  hearts'  applause. 
"No  more  the  blustering  boy  a  school  defies, 
"  We  see  the  hero  from  the  tyrant  rise, 
*'  And  in  the  captain's  worth  the  student's  dulness 
dies." 

"  Be  aU  aUow'd,"  repUed  the  Squire  ;  <*  I  give 
"  Praise  to  his  actions ;  may  their  glory  live  I 
"  Nay,  I  will  hear  him  in  his  riper  age 
"  Fight  his  good  ship,  and  with  the  foe  engage : 
"  Nor  will  I  quit  him  when  the  cowards  fly, 
"  Although,  like  them,  I  dread  his  energy. 

"  But  still,  my  friend,  that  andent  spirit  reigns, 
"His  powers  support  the  credit  of  his  brains, 
"  Insisting  ever  that  he  must  be  right, 
"  And  for  his  reasons  still  prepared  to  fight. 
"  Let  him  a  judge  of  England's  prowess  be, 
"  And  all  her  floating  terrors  on  the  sea ; 
"  But  this  contents  not,  this  is  not  denied, 
"  He  claims  a  right  on  all  things  to  decide ; 
"  A  kind  of  patent-wisdom,  and  he  cries, 
"  *  'T  is  so !'  and  bold  the  hero  that  denies." 
"  Thus  the  boy-€pirit  still  the  bosom  rules, 
"  And    the  world's   maxims    were    at    first  the 
school's.*' 


»CM8.-V.R.:- 

"  But  when  he  aits  in  Jodgment.  and  de 

**  What  men  shonld  rale  os,  and  what  books  ihoald  please, 

**  And  thus  the  merit  of  a  critic  gains, 

'*  Only  for  blowing  out  a  Frenchman's  brains, 

"  I  must  demur,  and  in  my  mind  retrace 

*'  Hie  accountant  Hector  and  his  ruefUl  fkoe : 

**  But  on  be  blunders  I  thinking  he  is  wise 

**  Who  has  much  strength,  no  matter  where  it  lies."] 

*  [In  the  character  and  melancholy  death  of  Charles,  the 
patronised  boy,  Mr.  Crabbe  has  described  the  fkte  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  James  Elmy,  who  died  at  an  early  age,  a 
few  years  after  his  sister's  marrtaffe,  but  not  until  he  had  ex- 
perienced much  suffering.    Having  a  strong  predilection  for 


"  No  doubt,"  said  Jacques,  "  there  are  in  miads 
the  seeds 
"  Of  good  and  ill,  the  virtues  and  the  weeds ; 
"  But  is  it  not  of  study  the  intent 
"  This  growth  of  evil  nature  to  prevent  ? 
"  To  check  the  progress  of  each  idle  shoot 
"  That  might  retard  the  ripening  of  the  firuit  ? 

"  Our  purpose  certain,  and  we  much  effect, 
"  We  something  cure,  and  something  we  correct; 
"  But  do  your  utmost,  when  the  man  yoa  see, 
"  Tou  find  him  what  you  saw  the  boy  would  T 
"  Disguised  a  little— but  we  still  behold 
"  What  pleased  and  what  ofiended  us  of  old. 
"  Years  from  the  mind  no  native  stain  remove, 
"  But  lay  the  vaniish  of  the  world  above. 
"  Still,  when  he  can,  he  loves  to  step  aside, 
"  And  be  the  boy  without  a  check  or  guide ; 
"  In  the  old  wanderings  he  with  pleasure  strays, 
"  And  reassumes  the  bliss  of  earlier  days. 


"  I  left  at  school  the  boy  with  pensive  look, 
"  Whom  some  great  patron  order'd  to  his  booJc, 
"  Who  fh>m  his  mother's  cot  reluctant  came, 
"  And  gave  my  lord  for  this  compassion  fame ; 
"  Who,  told  of  all  his  patron's  merit,  sigh'd, 
"  I  know  not  why,  in  sorrow  or  in  pride ; 
"  And  would,  with  vex'd  and  troubled  spirit,  cry, 
"  '  I  am  not  happy ;  let  your  envy  die.' 
"  Him  left  I  with  you ;  who,  perhaps,  can  tell 
"  If  Fortune  bless'd  him,  or  what  fate  befell. 
"  I  yet  remember  how  the  idlers  ran 
"  To  see  the  carriage  of  the  godlike  man, 
"  When  pride  restrain'd  me ;  yet  I  thought  the 

deed 
"  Was  noble,  too, and  how  did  it  succeed  ?*• 

Jacques  answer'd  not  till  he  had  backward  east 
His  view,  and  dwelt  upon  the  evil  past ; 
Then,  as  he  sigh'd,  he  smiled ; — ttom  folly  rise 
Such  smiles,  and  nilsery  will  create  such  sighs. 
And  Richard  now  from  his  abstraction  broke, 
Listening  attentive  as  the  Beetor  spoke. 


"  This  noble  Lord  was  one  disposed  to  try 
**  And  weigh  the  worth  of  each  new  luxury ; 
"  Now,  at  a  certain  time,  in  pleasant  mood, 
*'  He  tried  the  luxury  of  doing  good ; 
"  For  this  he  chose  a  widow's  handsome  boy,^ 
*'  Whom  he  would  first  improve,  and  then  emploj. 


the  pencil,  he  was  placed,  bv  the  assistance  of  his  ande,  Mr. 
Tovell,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Royal  Academician,  Cosvmy  : 
but,  unfortunately,  he  had  more  passion  than  genius,  and 
painted  respecUbly.  but  nothing  mme.  Retoming  to  reside 
with  his  mother  at  Beecles,  great  expectations  of  Us  — rctsa 
werelbrm^  by  all  his  friends.  Unhappily,  be  fidled  in  his 
first  attemj^— a  view  of  Becdee— «nd  neriBr  overcame  the 
bitter  mortification.  His  health,  always  delicate,  begma 
about  this  time  to  decline.  Not  having  strength  or  spirits  Ibr 
renewed  exertion,  he  confined  himself  to  ha  room,  aad 
would  scarcely  eat  enough  to  suppoit  life,  becauee  Im  could 
not  mainUin  himself,  &nd  woula  not  be  a  burden  to  his 
widowed  mother.  At  length,  he  pined  away,  a  victiaa  to 
disappointment  and  melanchdy ;  and  the  last  effott  of  hi* 
sinking  strength  was  to  commit  all  bii  dxMriagt  to  tke 
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"  The  boy  was  gentle,  modest,  civil,  kind, 

"  But  not  for  bustling  through  the  world  designed ; 

**  Reserved  in  manner,  with  a  little  gloom, 

**  Apt  to  retire,  but  never  to  assume  ; 

"  Possessed  of  pride  that  he  could  not  subdue, 

**  Although  he  kept  his  origin  in  view. 

**  Him  sent  my  Lord  to  school,  and  this  became 

'*  A  theme  for  praise,  and  gave  his  Lordship  fame : 

**  But  when  the  boy  was  told  how  great  his  debt, 

"  He  proudly  askM,  *  Is  it  contracted  yet?* 

'*  With  care  he  studied,  and  with  some  success  ; 

"His  patience  great,  but  his  acquirements  less :  * 

**  Tet  when  he  heard  that  Charles  would  not  excel, 

"  His  Lordship  answer'd,  with  a  smile, '  T  is  well ; 

"  *  Let  him  proceed  and  do  the  best  he  can  ; 

*<  <  I  want  no  pedant,  but  a  usefUl  man.' 

'*  The  speech  was  heard,  and  praise  was  amply 
dealt; 
<*  His  Lordship  felt  it,  and  he  said  he  felt : 
**  *  It  is  delightful,'  he  observed,  *  to  raise 
**  *  And  foster  merit, — ^it  is  more  than  praise.' 

**  Five  years  at  school  th'  industrious  boy  had 

pass'd, 
"  *  And  what,'  was  whisper'd,  *  will  be  done  at 

last?' 
"  My  Lord  was  troubled,  for  he  did  not  mean 
"  To  have  his  bounty  watch'd  and  overseen — 
<*  Bounty  that  sleeps  when  men  applaud  no  more 
*'  The  generous  act  that  waked  their  praise  before ; 
**  The  deed  was  pleasant  while  the  praise  was  new, 
"  But  none  the  progress  would  with  wonder  view : 
**  It  was  a  debt  contracted ;  he  who  pays 
**  A  debt  is  just,  but  must  not  look  for  praise : 
"  The  deed  that  once  had  fame  must  still  proceed, 
**  Though  Fame  no  more  proclaims  *  How  great  the 

deed !' 
"  The  boy  is  taken  from  his  mother's  side, 
**  And  he  who  took  him  must  be  now  his  guide : 
'*  But  this,  alas  I  instead  of  bringing  fame, 
'*  A  tax,  a  trouble,  to  my  Lord  became. 

**  *  The  boy  is  dull,  you  say, — ^why,  then  by 
trade, 
"  '  By  law,  by  physic,  nothing  can  be  made ; 
**  *  If  a  small  living — ^mine  are  both  too  large ; 
"  *  And  then  the  College  is  a  cursed  charge : 
"  '  The  sea  is  open ;  should  he  there  display 
"  *  Signs  of  dislike,  he  cannot  run  away.' 

*^  Now  Charles,  who  acted  no  heroic  part, 
"  And  felt  no  seaman's  glory  warm  his  heart. 


»[MS..— 
**  Anin  wai  made  the  ofTer,  and  again, 
**  Witli  threaU,  with  noble  promises  in  vain. 
*'  When  my  Lord  saw  that  nothing  ooold  be  done, 
'*  He  noblv  cried,  *  Pll  fit  him  as  my  son  : 
"  *  ^iT,  will  yoo  go  ?'  As  meekly  as  a  saint, 
**  Caurles  humbly  begg'd  to  stay  on  land  and  paint."] 

•[MS.:— 
**  Stobborn  thoagh  mild,  and  fearing  to  offend, 
**  He  gain'd  his  freedom,  and  he  lost  his  friend  : 


*  My  Lord  appeal'd  to  all  the  world,  and  cried^ 

*  •  TTiere  never  breathed  such  stabbomn< 


**  *  Do  what  yon  please,  sir,  I  am  Jostifled.' 


id  pride; 


**  Bef\ised  the  offer — anger  touch'd  my  Lord. — 

"  *  He  does  not  like  it— ^ood,  upon  my  word  I 

"  *  If  I  at  college  place  him,  he  will  need 

"  '  Supplies  for  ever,  and  will  not  succeed ; 

"  '  DoubCless  in  me  'tis  duty  to  provide 

"  *  Not  for  his  comfort  only,  but  his  pride  1 

^*  '  Let  him  to  sea  I' — He  heard  the  words  again, 

"  With  promise  join'd— with  threat'ning ;  all  in 

vain: 
^  Charles  had  his  own  pursuits ;  for  aid  to  these 
**  He  had  been  thankful,  and  had  tried  to  please  : 
"  But  urged  again,  as  meekly  as  a  saint 
**  He  humbly  begg'd  to  stay  at  home  and  paint.' 
*' '  Tes,  pay  some  dauber,  that  this  stubborn  fool 
*' '  May  grind  his  colours,  and  may  boast  his  school.' 

"  As  both  persisted,  *  Choose,  good  sir,  your  way,' 
*'  The  peer  exclaim'd!,  ^  I  have  no  more  to  say ; 
** '  I  seek  your  good,  but  I  have  no  command 
"  *  Upon  your  will,  nor  your  desire  withstand.* 

**  Resolved  and  firm,  yet  dreading  to  offend, 
^*  Charles  pleaded  genius  with  his  noble  friend : 
*^  *  Genius  I '  he  cried, '  the  name  that  triflers  give 
"  *  To  their  strong  wishes  without  pains  to  live ; 
**  '  Genius  !  the  plea  of  all  who  feel  desire 
*^ '  Of  fame,  yet  grudge  the  labours  that  acquire  : 
"  *  But  say  't  is  true  ;  how  poor,  how  late  the  gain, 
"  *  And  certain  ruin  if  the  hope  be  vain !' 
*'  Then  to  the  world  appeal'd  my  Lord,  and  cried, 
"  •  Whatever  happens,  I  am  justified.' 
*'  Nay,  it  was  trouble  to  his  soul  to  find 
**  There  was  such  hardness  in  the  human  mind : ' 
'*  He  wash'd  his  hands  before  the  world,  and  swore 
^*  That  he  such  minds  would  patronise  no  more. 

"  Now    Charles    his    bread    by  daily   labours 

sought, 
"  And  this  his  solace,  *  So  Correggio  wrought.' 
"  Alas !  poor  youth  1  however  great  his  name, 
"  And  humble  thine,  thy  fortune  was  the  same : 
"  Charles  drew  and  painted,  and    some    praise 

obtain'd 
**  For  care  and  pains ;  but  little  more  was  gain'd  : 
<*  Fame  was  his  hope,  and  he  contempt  display'd 
"  For  approbation,  when  't  was  coolly  paid : 
'*  His  daily  tasks  he  call'd  a  waste  of  mind, 
"  Vex'd  at  his  fate,  and  angry  with  mankind  : 
"  '  Thus  have  the  blind  to  merit  ever  done, 
**  And  Genius  moum'd  for  each  neglected  son.'  ^ 

"  Charles  murmor'd  thus,  and,  angry  and  alone, 
<*  Half  breath'd  the  curse,  and  half  suppress'd  the 
groan; 

"  So  said  my  Lord;  for  *he  was  grieved  to  And 
**  *  Such  vile  ingratitude  in  base  mankind.'  "] 

'[MS.:— 
•'  The  boy  then  wrote  for  bread.    I  saw  him  thrice ; 
*«  His  passions  placid,  he  without  a  vice ; 
**  He  sometimes  painted,  but  was  uninspired 
"  By  genius,  uni»otected,  unadmired ; 
*•  Rut  pensive,  sober,  diligent,  employ  d 
**  His  every  hour,  his  life  without  a  void, 
**  He  sought  for  little,  nothing  he  enjoy'd. 
«M  tear  he  thought  himself,  because  distrewd, 
"  An  injured  genius,  by  the  world  oppress  d.  J 
3  D  2 
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**  Then  still  more  sullen  grew,  and  still  more  proad, 
*'  Fame  so  refused  he  to  himself  allow'd, 
"  Crowds  in  contempt  he  held,  and  all  to  him  was 
crowd. 

*^  If  aught  on  earth,  the  youth  his  mother  loved, 
"  And  at  her  death  to  distant  scenes  removed. 

"  Years  passM  away,  and  where  he  lived,  and  how, 
"  Was  then  unknown — ^indeed  we  know  not  now ; 
**  But  once  at  twilight  walking  up  and  down, 
**  In  a  poor  alley  of  the  mighty  town, 
"  Where,  in  her  narrow  courts  and  garrets,  hide 
'*  The  grieving  sons  of  Genius,  Want,  and  Pride, 
^*  I  met  him  musing :  sadness  I  could  trace, 
"  And  conquer'd  hope's  meek  anguish  in  his  face. 
**  See  him  I  must ;  hut  I  with  ease  address'd, 
"  And  neither  pity  nor  surprise  expressed  ; 
"  I  strove  both  grief  and  pleasure  to  restrain, 
"  But  yet  I  saw  that  I  was  giving  pain. 
'*  He  said,  with  quick'ning  pace,  as  loth  to  hold 
**  A  longer  converse,  that  *  the  day  was  cold, 
*^  *  That  he  was  well,  that  I  had  scarcely  light 
"  '  To  aid  my  steps,'  and  bade  me  then  good  night  I 

'^  I  saw  him  next  where  he  had  lately  come, 
"  A  silent  pauper  in  a  crowded  room  ;  , 

**  I  heard  his  name,  but  he  conceal'd  his  face, — 
"  To  his  sad  mind  his  misery  was  disgrace : 
"  In  vain  I  strove  to  combat  his  disdain 

"  Of  my  compassion *  Sir,  1  pray  refrain ;' 

^*  For  I  had  left  my  friends,  and  stepp'd  aside, 
'*  Because  I  fear'd  his  unrelenting  pride.^ 

"He  then  was  sitting  on  a  workhouse-bed, 
"  And  on  the  naked  boards  reclined  his  head, 
"  Around  were  children  with  incessant  cry, 
**  And  near  was  one,  like  him,  about  to  die  : 
*'  A  broken  chair's  deal  bottom  held  the  store 
**  That  he  required — ^he  soon  would  need  no  more ; 
"  A  yellow  tea-pot,  standing  at  his  side, 
"  From  its  half  spout  the  cold  black  tea  supplied. 

"  Hither,  it  seem'd,  the  fainting  man  was  brought, 
"  Found  without  food, — it  was  no  longer  sought ; 
"  For  his  employers  knew  not  whom  they  paid, 
"  Nor  where  to  seek  him  whom  they  wish'd  to  aid  : 
**  Here  brought,  some  kind  attendant  he  address'd, 
'*  And  sought  some  trifles  which  he  yet  possess'd ; 
"  Then  named  a  lightless  closet,  in  a  room 
"  Hired  at  small  rate,  a  garret's  deepest  gloom : 
**  They  sought  the  region,  and  they  brought  him  all 
"  That  he  his  own,  his  proper  wealth,  could  call : 
"  A  better  coat,  less  pieced ;  some  linen  neat, 
"  Not  whole ;  and  papers,  many  a  valued  sheet ; 
**  Designs  and  drawings :  these,  at  his  desire, 
"  Were  placed  before  him  at  the  chamber  fire, 
"  And,  while  th'  admiring  people  stood  to  gaze, 
"  He,  one  by  one,  committed  to  Uie  blaze. 


B  [MS.  :— 

"  Years  pacg'd  away ~I  think  iome  twenty-five ; 

*'  Again  1  mw  him,  and  but  Just  alive, 

**  And  still  forbidding,  silent,  sallen,  proud, 

*'  As  one  whose  claims  were  Just,  and  not  allow'd. 

**  He  saw  me,  saw  my  sympathy  with  pain, 

**  Received  my  humble  offers  with  disdain, 

"  And  sternly  told  me  '  not  to  come  again.' 

"  He  then  was  sitting,"  &c] 


"  Smiling  in  spleen ;  but  one  he  held  a  while, 
"  And  gave  it  to  the  flames,  and  could  not  smile. 

**  The  sickening   man — ^for  such  appeared  the 

fact— 
*^  Just  in  his  need,  would  not  a  debt  oontmet ; 
**  But  left  his  poor  apartment  for  the  bed 
*^  That  earth  might  yield  him,  or  some  wmy-ade 

shed ; 
'*  Here  he  was  found,  and  to  this  place  eonvey'd, 
"  Where  he  might  rest,  and  his  last  debt  be  paid : 
**  Fame  was  his  wish,  but  he  so  far  from  fame, 
**  That  no  one  knew  his  kindred  or  his  name, 
**  Or  by  what  means  he  lived,  or  from  what  i^aee 

he  came. 

^*  Poor  Charles  I  unnoticed  by  thy  tiUed  firieod,* 
**  Thy  days  had  oalmy  pass'd,  in  peace  thine  end : 
"  Led  by  thy  patron's  vanity  astray, 
"  Thy  own  misled  thee  in  thy  trackless  way, 
"  Urging  thee  on  by  hope  absurd  and  vain, 
'*  Where  never  peace  or  comfort  smiled  again  ! 
**  Once  more  I  saw  him,  when  his  spirits  fkil'd, 
**  And  my  desire  to  aid  him  then  prevaii'd  ; 
*'  He  show'd  a  softer  feeling  in  his  eye, 
'*  And  watch'd  my  looks,  and  own'd  tiie  sympathy : 
"  'T  was  now  the  calm  of  wearied  pride ;  ao  Joo^ 
*^  As  he  had  strength  was  his  resentment  strong, 
"  But  in  such  place,  with  strangers  all  around, 
'*  And  they  such  strangers,   to  have   acnnething 

found 
^*  Allied  to  his  own  heart,  an  early  friend, 
**  One,  only  one,  who  would  on  him  attend, 
**  To  £^ve  and  take  a  look !  at  this  his  journey's  end ; 
"  One  link,  however  slender,  of  the  chain 
**  That  held  him  where  he  could  not  long  remain ; 
"  The  one  sole  interest !     No,  he  could  not  now 
"  Retain  his  anger ;  Nature  knew  not  how  ; 
**  And  so  there  came  a  softness  to  his  mind, 
**  And  he  forgave  the  usage  of  mankind  ; 
^*  His  cold  long  fingers  now  were  press'd  to  mine, 
"  And  his  faint  smile  of  kinder  thoughts  gave  sign ; 
^*  His  lips  moved  often  as  he  tried  to  lend 
**  His   words   their  sound,  and   softly  whispered 

*  Friend  I' 
*<  Not  without  comfort  in  the  thought  expreas'd 
"  By  that  calm  look  with  which  he  sank  to  rest." 

"  The  man,"  said  George,  "  you  see,  through  lifie 
retain'd 
"  The  boy's  defects ;  his  virtues  too  remain'd. 

"  But  where  are  now  those  minds  so  light  and 

gay, 

"  So  forc'd  on  study,  so  intent  on  play, 

"  Swept,  by  the  world's  rude  blasts,  from  hope's 

dear  views  away  ? 
**  Some  grieved  for  long  neglect  in  earlier  timea, 
"  Some  sad  from  frailties,  some  lamenting  crimes ; 


•[MS.  — 

**  Thou,  Charles !  unaided  by  a  noble  Mend, 
"  Hadst  spent  a  careftil  life  as  others  spend ; 
'*  But  when  thy  patron's  vanity  and  thine 
"  Were  made  bv  cniel  fortune  to  omiUne, 
**  T  was  then  tn'  unhappy  wretdi  was  Ulted  high 
*'  On  golden  stilts,  and  seem'd  to  touc^t  the  sky  ; 
'*  But  when  the  tempter  hand  withdraws  the  pco|«» 
'  The  vision  doses,  and  the  victim  drops.**] 
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**  Thinking,  with  sorrow,  on  the  season  lent 

*^  For  noblo  purpose,  and  in  trifling  spent ; 

^*  And  now,  at  last,  when  they  in  earnest  view 

**  The  nothings  done — what  work  they  find  to  do  I 

**  Where  is  that  virtue  that  the  generous  boy 

**  Felt,  and  resolved  that  nothing  should  destroy  ? 

"He  who  with  noble  indignation  glow*d 

"  When  vice  had  triumph  I  who  his  tear  bestow'd 

"  On  injured  merit !  he  who  would  possess 

"  Power  but  to  aid  the  children  of  distress  I 

^*  Who  has  such  joy  in  generous  actions  shown, 

"  And  so  sincere,  they  might  be  call*d  his  own — 

"  Knight,  hero,  patriot,  martyr !  on  whose  tongue, 

*'  And  potent  arm,  a  nation's  welfare  hung  I 

"  He  who  to  public  misery  brought  relief, 

"  And  sooth'd  the  anguish  of  domestic  grief! 

"  Where  now  this  virtue's  fervour,  spirit,  xeal  ? 

"  Who  felt  so  warmly,  has  he  ceased  to  feel  ? 

"  The  boy's  emotions  of  that  noble  kind, 

"  Ah !  sure  the  experienced  man  has  not  resign'd ; 

**  Or  are  these  feelings  varied  ?  has  the  knight, 

"  Virtue's  own  champion,  now  refused  to  fight  ? 

"  Is  the  deliverer  tum'd  th'  oppressor  now  ? 

"  Has  the  reformer  dropp'd  the  dangerous  vow  ? 

**  Or  has  the  patriot's  bosom  lost  its  heat, 

"  And  forced  him,  shivering,  to  a  snug  retreat? 

"  Is  such  the  grievous  lapse  of  human  pride  ? 

"  Is  such  the  victory  of  the  worth  untried  ? 

*'  Here  will  I  pause,  and  then  review  the  shame 
**  Of  Harry  Bland  to  hear  his  parent's  name ;  *" 
**  That  mild,  that  modest  boy,  whom  well  we  knew 
"  in  him  long  time  the  secret  sorrow  grew ; 
"  He  wept  alone  ;  then  to  his  friend  confess'd 
"  The  grievous  fears  that  his  pure  mind  oppress'd ; 
*'  And  thus,  when  terror  o'er  his  shame  obtain'd 
"  A  painful  conquest,  he  his  case  explain'd : 
"  And  first  his  favourite  question'd— *  Willie,  tell, 
**  *  Do  all  the  wicked  people  go  to  Hell  ?  * 

"  Willie  with  caution  answer'd,  *.  Yes,  they  do, 
<<  «  Or  else  repent ;  but  what  is  this  to  you  ?' 
"  *  0 1  yes,  dear  friend :'  he  then  his  tale  began — 
**  He  fear'd  his  father  was  a  wicked  man, 
**  Nor  had  repented  of  his  naughty  life ; 
"  The  wife  he  had  indeed  was  not  a  wife, 
"  *■  Not  as  my  mother  was ;  the  servants  all 
"  *  Call  her  a  name— I  '11  whisper  what  they  call. 
"  *  She  saw  me  weep,  and  ask'd,  in  high  disdain, 
"  *  If  tears  could  bring  my  mother  back  again  ? 
"  *  This  I  could  bear,  but  not  when  she  pretends 
^^  *  Such  fond  regard,  and  what  I  speak  commends ; 
"  '  Talks  of  my  learning,  fawning  wretch !  and  tries 
"  *  To  make  me  love  her, — love !  when  I  despise. 
"  *  Indeed  I  had  it  in  my  heart  to  say 
"  *  Words  of  reproach  before  I  came  away : 
"  ^  And  then  my  father's  look  is  not  the  same ; 
"  *  He  puts  his  anger  on  to  hide  his  shame.' 


••  [MS.  :— 
**  The  boy  was  tsll,  bat  with  a  mindns  air, 
«*  Bloe,  languid  ev««,  pale  cheek,  and  daxen  hair  ; 
"  Hi8  temper  fretAil,  bnt  bla  spirits  mild, 
**  Loved  by  mamma,  by  all  her  maidens  styled 
**  The  wittiest  darling  and  the  sweetest  child. 
**  In  those  dear  times,  when  that  mamma  had  rule, 
**  There  was  much  play,  few  lessons,  and  no  school ; 
••  But,  oh  I  miifortune  -  when  the  lady  died, 


'*  With  all  these  feelings  delicate  and  nice, 
"  This  dread  of  infamy,  this  scorn  of  vice, 
**  He  left  the  school,  accepting,  though  with  pride, 
"  His  father's  aid — but  there  would  not  reside ; 
^'  He  married  then  a  lovely  maid,  approved 
"  Of  every  heart  as  worthy  to  be  loved  ; 
^*  Mild  as  the  mom  in  summer,  firm  as  truth, 
*^  And  graced  with  wisdom  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

"  How  is  it,  men,  when  they  in  judgment  sit 
"  On  the  same  fault,  now  censure,  now  acquit  ? 
*^  Is  it  not  thus,  that  here  we  view  the  sin, 
'*  And  there  the  powerful  cause  that  drew  us  in  ? 
^*  'T  is  not  that  men  are  to  the  evil  blind, 
*'  But  that  a  different  object  fills  the  mind. 
"  In  judging  others  we  can  see  too  well 
"  Their  grievous  fall,  but  not  how  grieved  they 

feU; 
"  Judging  ourselves,  we  to  our  minds  recall, 
"  Not  how  we  fell,  but  how  we  grieved  to  fall ; 
*'  Or  could  this  man,  so  vex'd  in  early  time 
**  By  this  strong  feeling  for  his  father's  crime, — 
"  Who  to  the  parent's  sin  was  barely  just, 
"  And  mix'd  with  filial  fear  the  man's  disgust, — 
"  €k)uld  he,  without  some  strong  delusion,  quit 
**  The  path  of  duty,  and  to  shame  submit  ? 
"  Cast  off*  the  virtue  he  so  highly  prized, 
**  And  be  the  very  creature  he  despised  ? 

**  A  tenant's  wife,  half  forward,  half  afraid, 
**  Features,  it  seem'd,  of  powerful  cast  displayed, 
**  That  bore  down  faith  and  duty  ;  common  fame 
'*  Speaks  of  a  contract  that  augments  the  shame. 

"  There  goes  he,  not  unseen,  so  strong  the  will, 
**  And  blind  the  wish,  that  bear  him  to  the  mill ; 
**  There  he  degraded  sits,  and  strives  to  please 
**  The  miller's  children,  laughing  at  his  knees ; 
*^  And  little  Dorcas,  now  familiar  grown, 
"  Talks  of  her  rich  papa,  and  of  her  own. 
**  He  woos  the  mother's  now  precarious  smile 
**  By  costly  gifts,  that  tempers  reconcile ; 
**  While  the  rough  husband,  yielding  to  the  pay 
'^  That  buys  his  absence,  growling  stalks  away. 
*'  'Tis  said  the  offending  man  will  sometimes 

sigh, 
'*  And  say,  '  My  God,  in  what  a  dream  am  1 ! 
**  *  1  will  awake :'  but,  as  the  day  proceeds, 
**  The  weaken'd  mind  the  day's  indulgence  needs ; 
"  Hating  himself  at  every  step  he  takes, 
'*  His  mind  approves  the  virtue  he  forsakes, 
"  And  yet  forsakes  her.    O !  how  sharp  the  pain, 
**  Our  vice,  ourselves,  our  habits  to  disdain ; 
"  To  go  where  never  yet  in  peace  we  went, 
"  To  feel  our  hearts  can  bleed*,  yet  not  relent ; 
"  To  sigh,  yet  not  grecede ;   to  grieve,  yet  not 

repent !" 


**  But  one  dishononr'd ;  and  she  quickly  sent 
"  All  who  had  grief  to  grieve  in  banishment ; 
"  No  longer  now  was  there  the  rush  of  ioy, 
*•  The  flood  of  fondness,  o'er  the  happy  boy  ; 
"  No  more  indulgence  by  the  maidens  shown 
**  For  master's  pleasure,  purchase  of  their  own : 
"  But  they  as  spies  were  to  new  service  sent, 
**  And  the  sad  boy  to  school  and  banishment. 

u    U ..  _1 »»  O—  1 
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BOOK   IV. 


ADVENTURES  OF  RICHARD. 

Meeting  of  the  Brothers  in  the  Morning— Pictaret,  Mosie, 
Books— The  Autumnal  Walk— The  Farm— The  Flock- 
Effect  of  Retirement  upon  the  Mind— Dinner— Richard's 
Adventure  at  Sea— George  inquires  into  the  Education  of 
his  Brother— Richard's  Account  of  his  Occupations  in  his 
early  Life ;  his  Pursuits,  Aawxdations,  Putialitiea,  Affec- 
tions, and  Feelings— His  Lore  of  Freedom— The  Sodety  he 
choee— The  Friendships  he  engaged  in,  and  the  Habits  he 


Eioxrr  days  had  pass'd :  the  Brothers  now  could 

meet 
With  ease,  and  take  the  customary  seat. 

"  These,"  said  the  host,  for  he  perceived  where 
stray'd 
His  brother's  eye,  and  what  he  now  survey'd, — 
"  These  are  the  costly  trifles  that  we  buy, 
^^  Urged  by  the  strong  demands  of  vanity, 
*^  The  thirst  and  hunger  of  a  mind  diseased, 
**  That  must  with  purchased  flattery  be  appeased ; 
"  But  yet,  't  is  true,  the  things  that  you  behold 
'^  Serve  to  amuse  us  as  we  're  getting  old :  ^ 
*^  These  pictures,  as  I  heard  our  artists  say, 
**  Are  genuine  all,  and  I  believe  they  may ; 
'*  They  cost  the  genuine  sums,  and  I  should  grieve 
"  If,  being  willing,  1  could  not  believe. 
**  And  there  is  music ;  when  the  ladies  come, 
"  With  their  keen  looks  they  scrutinize  the  room 
**  To  see  what  pleases,  and  I  must  expect 
**  To  yield  them  pleasure,  or  to  find  neglect : 
*^  For,  as  attractions  from  our  person  fly, 
**  Our  purses,  Richard,  must  the  want  supply ; 
**  Tet  would  it  vex  me  could  the  triflers  know 
"  That  they  can  shut  out  comfort  or  bestow." 

*'  But  see  this  room :  here,  Richard,  you  will 
find 
**  Books  for  all  palates,  food  for  every  mind ; 
"  This  readers  term  the  ever-new  delight, 
"  And  so  it  is,  if  minds  have  appetite : 
"  Mine  once  was  craving ;  great  my  joy,  indeed, 
"  Had  I  possessed  such  food  when  I  could  feed ; 
"  When  at  the  call  of  every  new-bom  wish 
"  I  could  have  keenly  relish'd  every  dish : 
"  Now,  Richard,  now  I  stalk  around  and  look 
<<  Upon  the  dress  and  title  of  a  book, 


I  [Orig.  MS.  :— 
♦*  Brother,"  said  G«orge,  "  Wlien  I  beheld  you  last, 
•*  Tlie  time  how  distant  1— Well  I  the  time  is  past— 
"  I  had  not  then  theae  comforts  you  behold, 
•♦  Things  that  amuse  us  when  we  're  getting  old : 
**  These  lectures  now,  experienced  mem  will  say 
•♦  l^ey  're  genuine  nil,  and  so  perhaps- they  j&ay ; 
"  They  cost  the  money,  that  I  'm  sure  is  true, 
••  And  therefore,  Richard,  I  will  say  it  too."] 

»  [MS.:- 
**  Music  you  find ;  tot  hither  ladies  oome ; 
'*  They  make  infernal  uproar  in  the  room. 
••  I  bear  it.    Why  ?  because  I  must  expect 
**  To  pay  for  honour,  and  1  fear  negleot. 


"  Try  half  a  page,  and  then  can  taste  no  more, 

*''  But  the  dull  volume  to  its  place  restore ; 

"  Begin  a  second  slowly  to  peruse, 

**  Then  oast  it  by,  and  look  about  for  news ; 

"  The  news  itself  grows  dull  in  lohg  debates, — 

'*  I  skip,  and  see  what  the  conclusion  states ; 

"  And  many  a  speech,  with  seal  and  study  ] 

"  Cold  and  resisting  spirits  to  persuade, 

**  Is  lost  on  mine  ;  alone,  we  cease  to  feel 

**  What  crowds  admire,  and  wonder  at  their  zeal. 

''  But  how  the  day?    No  fairer  will  it  be  ? 
"  Walk  you  ?    Alas  I  *t  is  requisite  for  me — 
"  Nay,  let  me  not   prescribe — my  firiends    and 
guests  are  free." 


It  was  a  fair  and  mild  autumnal  sky, 
And  earth's  ripe  treasures  met  th'  admiring  eje. 
As  a  rich  beauty,  when  her  bloom  is  lost. 
Appears  with  more  magnificence  and  cost : 
The  wet  and  heavy  grass,  where  feet  had  strayed. 
Not  yet  erect,  the  wanderer's  way  betray'd  ; 
Showers  of  the  night  had  swell'd  the  deepening 

rill. 
The  morning  breeze  had  urged  the  quick'ning 

mill; 
Assembled  rooks  had  wing'd  their  seaward  flight, 
By  the  same  passage  to  return  at  night. 
While  proudly  o'er  them  hung  the  steady  kite. 
Then  tum'd  him  back,  and  left  the  noisy  throog, 
Nor  deign'd  to  know  them  as  he  sail'd  along. 
Long  yellow  leaves,  from  oziers,  strew*d  around. 
Choked  the  small  stream,  and  hush'd  the  feeble 

sound; 
While  the  dead  foliage  dropp'd  ttom  loftier  trees, 
Our  Squire  beheld  not  with  his  wonted  ease ; 
But  to  his  own  reflections  made  reply. 
And  said  aloud,  **  Yes !  doubtless  we  must  die.** 

'<  We  must,"  said  Richard ;  *'  and  we  would  not 
live 
'*  To  feel  what  dotage  and  decay  will  give ; 
**  But  we  yet  taste  whatever  we  behold, 
"  The  mom  is  lovely,  though  the  air  is  cold : 
'*  There  is  delicious  quiet  in  this  scene, 
"  At  once  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  serene ; 
'^  Sounds  too  delight  us, — each  discordant  tone 
**  Thus  mingled  please,  that  fail  to  please  alone; 
"  This  hollow  wind,  this  rustling  of  the  brook, 
**  The  farm-yard  noise,  the  woodman  at  yon  oak — 
"  See,  the  axe  falls ! — ^now  listen  to  the  stroke  I 
"  That  gun  itself,  that  murders  all  this  peace, 
**  Adds  to  the  charm,  because  it  soon  must  < 


*'  And  if  attraction  firom  your  person  flies, 
•**  Yon  must  some  pleasure  flrom  your  parse  devise ; 
**  But  this  apart— the  triflers  should  not  know 
**  That  they  can  comfort  or  regret  bestow."] 

»  [MS.  :— 
*'  That  gun  itself,  that  breaks  upon  the  ear, 
**  Has  something  suited  to  the  dying  yeai^' 
'*  Tlie  dying  partridge  I"  cried,  with  much  disdain, 
Th*  ofTended  Squire—**  Our  laws  are  made  in  vaia : 
**  The  country,  Richard,  would  not  be  amiss, 
*'  But  for  these  plagues,  and  TiUanies  like  this ; 
**  Wealth  Iweeds  the  curse  tliat  fixes  on  the  land, 
**  And  strife  and  heritage  go  hand  ia  band.**] 


"  No  doubt,"  said  George,  "  the  country  has  its 
charms. 
"  My  farm  behold !  the  model  for  all  farms ! 
*'  Look  at  that  land — ^you  find  not  there  a  weed ; 
'*  We  grub  the  roots,  and  suffer  none  to  seed. 
"  To  land  like  this  no  botanist  will  come, 
**  To  seek  the  precious  ware  he  hides  at  home ; 
**  Pressing  the  leaves  and  flowers  with  effort  nice, 
"  As  if  they  came  irom  herbs  in  Paradise : 
**  Let  them  their  favourites  with  my  neighbours 

see; 
"  They  have  no— what? — no  habitat  with  me.* 

"  Now  see  my  flock,  and  hear  its  glory ; — ^none 
**  Have  that  vast  body  and  that  slender  bone  ; 
**  They  are  the  village  boast,  the  dealer's  theme ; 
**  Fleece  of  such  staple !  flesh  in  such  esteem  V*  * 

«  Brother,"  said  Richard,  "do  I  hear  aright? 
"  Does  the  land  truly  give  so  much  delight  ?" 

"  Bo  says  my  bailiff:  sometimes  I  have  tried 
"  To  catch  the  Joy,  but  nature  has  denied ; 
**  It  will  not  be — the  mind  has  had  a  store 
**  Laid  up  for  life,  and  will  admit  no  more : 
"  Worn  out  in  trials,  and  about  to  die, 
"  In  vain  to  these  we  for  amusement  fly ; 
"  We  farm,  we  garden,  we  our  poor  employ, 
"  And  much  command,  though  little  we  ei^oy ; 
"  Or,  if  ambitious,  we  employ  our  pen, 
"  We  plant  a  desert,  or  we  drain  a  fen ; 
"  And  here,  behold  my  medal ! — this  will  show 
"  What  men  may  merit  when  they  nothing  know." 

"  Tet  reason  here,"  said  Bichard,  "joins  with 
pride." 
"  I  did  not  ask  th'  alliance,"  George  replied-* 
"  I  grant  it  true,  such  trifles  may  induce 
"  A  dull,  proud  man  to  wake  and  be  of  use ; 
"  And  there  are  purer  pleasures,  that  a  mind 
"  Cahn  and  unii\)ured  may  in  villas  find ; 
"  But  where  th'  affections  have  been  deeply  tried, 
"  With  other  food  that  mind  must  be  supplied : 
"  'T  is  not  in  trees  or  medals  to  impart 
"  The  powerful  medicine  for  an  aching  heart ; 


«  [In  botanical  language,  the  "  habUai**  ia  the  <kvourite 
•oil  or  sitiiatlon  of  the  more  acaree  apedea  of  planta.] 

»  [The  original  draft,  in  place  of  the  following  linea,  runa^ 
They  walk'd  along  through  mead  and  ahaded  wood. 
And  atubble-groond,  where  late  abundance  atood, 
And  in  the  vale,  where  winter  waters  glide, 
(Xer  paatnrea  atretehing  up  the  mountain  aide. 

With  a  ahrewd  smile,  but  mix'd  with  look  aevere, 
The  landlord  view'd  the  promise  of  the  year. 
"  Seel  that  unrivall'd  flock !  they,  they  alone 
**  Have  the  vast  body  on  the  alender  bone ; 
"  They  are  the  village  boast,  the  country's  theme ; 
**  Fleece  of  such  sUplel  flesh  in  such  esteem  1**  . 

Bidiard  gave  praise,  but  not  in  rapturous  sty'e ; 
He  chose  his  words,  and  spoke  them  with  a  smile : 
••  Brother.'  said  he.  "  and  if  I  take  you  right, 
•*  I  am  ftill  glad— these  things  are  your  delight ; 
**  1  see  you  prond,  but,"— speaking  half  aside— 
*<  Is,  now,  the  pleasure  etpal  to  the  prideT 

A  transient  flush  xm  George's  fkoeappear'd, 
Qoudy  he  look'd,  and  then  his  looks  were  clear  d  : 


"  The  agitation  dies,  but  there  is  still 
"  The  backward  spirit,  the  resisting  will. 
"  Man  takes  his  body  to  a  country-seat, 
"  But  minds,  dear  Bichard,  have  their  own  re- 
treat ; 
"  Oft  when  the  feet  are  pacing  o'er  the  green 
"  The  mind  is  gone  where  never  grass  was  seen, 
"  And  never  thinks  of  hill,  or  vale,  or  plain, 
"  Till  want  of  rest  creates  a  sense  of  pain 
"  That  calls  that  wandering  mind,  and  brings  it 

home  again. 
"  No  more  of  farms :  but  here  I  boast  of  minds 
"  That  make  a  friend  the  richer  when  he  finds ; 
"  These  shalt  thou  see ; — but,  Richard,  be  it  known, 
"  Who  thinks  to  see,  must  in  his  turn  be  shown. 
"  But  now  farewell  I  to  thee  will  I  resign 
"  Woods,  walks,  and  valleys  1  take  them  till  we 
dine." 


The  Brothers  dined,  and  with  that  plenteous 
fare 
That  seldom  fails  to  dissipate  our  care, 
At  least  the  lighter  kind ;  and  oft  prevails 
When  reason,  duty,  nay,  when  kindness  fails. 
Tet  food  and  wine,  and  all  that  mortals  bless, 
Lead  them  to  think  of  peril  and  distress ; 
Cold,  hunger,  danger,  solitude,  and  pain. 
That  men  in  life's  adventurous  ways  sustain. 

"  Thou  hast  sail'd  fkr,  dear  Brother,"  said  the 

Squire — 
"  Permit  me  of  these  unknown  lands  t'  inquire, 
"  Lands  never  till'd,  where  thou  hast  wondering 

been, 
"  And  all  the  marvels  thou  hast  heard  and  seen : 
"  Do  tell  me  something  of  the  miseries  felt 
"  In  climes  where  travellers  freeze,  and  where 

they  melt ; 
"  And  be  not  nice, — ^we  know  't  is  not  in  men, 
"  Who  travel  far,  to  hold  a  steady  pen : 
"  Some  will,  't  is  true,  a  bolder  freedom  take, 
"  And  keep  our  wonder  always  wide  awake ; 


•*  Look  at  yon  hind !"  said  be,—**  in  very  deed, 
**  His  is  the  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  breed ; 
*'  He  has  delight,  be  judgea— I  the  name, 
**  And  the  whole  praise— I  speak  it  to  my  shame. 
"  Oh  1  Richard,  Richard,  tell  me,  If  you  can, 
**  What  will  engage  and  fix  the  mind  of  man  T* 

**  Suppose,"  said  he,  **  we  look  about  the  green ; 
"  In  yonder  cots  some  objects  may  be  seen, 
"  T  exdte  our  pity,  or  relieve  our  spleen." 

**  Oh  1  they  are  thievea  and  blockheads,"  George  replied, 
*'  Unjust,  ungrateful,  and  unsatisfied ; 
**  To  grasp  at  all,  tlieir  study,  thought,  and  care, 
•*  All  would  be  thieves  and  plunderers,  if  they  dare ; 
**  His  envious  nature  not  a  clown  conceals, 
**  But  bluntly  shows  the  insolence  he  fieels." 

"  And  whence,"  said  Richard,  **  sliould  the  vice  proceed, 
•«  But  from  their  want  of  knowledge,  and  their  need  ? 
**  Let  them  know  more,  or  let  them  better  feel, 
**  And  I  *11  engage  they  'U  neither  threat  nor  steal." 

"  Brother,"  said  Geoige,  •*  your  pity  makes  you  blind 
"  To  all  that 's  vile  and  odious  in  mankind ; 
**  T  is  true  your  notions  may  appear  divine, 
**  But  for  their  justice Let  us  go  and  dine."] 
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"  We  know  of  those  whoie  dangers  far  exceed 

**  Our  frail  belief,  that  trembles  as  we  read  ; 

**  Such  as  in  deserts  bum,  and  thirst,  and  die, 

**  Save  a  last  gasp  that  they  recover  by : 

"  Then,  too,  their  hazard  from  a  tyrant's  arms, 

"  A  tiger's  fury,  or  a  lady's  charms ; 

"  Beside  th'  accumulated  evils  borne 

"  From  the  bold  outset  to  the  safe  return. 

**  These  men  abuse ;  but  thou  hast  fair  pretence 

**  To  modest  dealing,  and  to  mild  good  sense ; 

'*  Then  let  me  hear  thy  struggles  and  escapes 

**  In  the  far  lands  of  crocodiles  and  apes : 

"  Say,  hast  thou,  Bruce-like,  knelt  upon  the  bed 

*^  Whore  the  young  Nile  uplifts  his  branchy  head  ? 

"  Or  been  partaker  of  th'  unhallow'd  feast, 

"  Where  beast-like  man  devours  his  fellow-beast, 

**  And  chum'd  the  bleeding  life  ?  while  each  great 

dame 
**  And  sovereign  beauty  bade  adieu  to  shame  ? 
"  Or  did  the  storm,  that  thy  wreck'd  pinnace  bore, 
'*  Impel  thee  gasping  on  some  unknown  shore ; 
^^  Where,  when  thy  beard  and  nails  were  savage 

grown, 
'^  Some  swarthy  princess  took  thee  for  her  own, 
*^  Some  danger-dreading  Yarico,  who,  kind, 
*'  Sent  thee  away,  and,  prudent,  stay'd  behind  ? 

"  €k)me — I  am  ready  wonders  to  receive, 
"  Prone  to  assent,  and  willing  to  believe." 

Richard  replied :  "  It  must  be  known  to  you, 
"  That  tales  improbable  may  yet  be  true ; 
**  And  yet  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to  tell 
**  A  tale  that  shall  be  judged  improbable ; 
"  While  some  impossibilities  appear 
*^  So  like  the  truth,  that  we  assenting  hear : 
**  Yet,  with  your  leave,  I  venture  to  relate 
**  A  ohance-afiair,  and  fact  alone  will  state  ; 
**  Though,  I  confess,  it  may  suspicion  breed, 
"  And  you  may  cry,  *  Improbable,  indeed !' 


'*  When  first  I  tried  the  sea,  I  took  a  trip, 
**  But  duty  none,  in  a  relation's  ship ; 
"  Thus,  unengaged,  I  felt  my  spirits  light, 
**  Kept  care  at  dbtance,  and  put  fear  to  flight ; 
"  Oft  this  same  spirit  in  my  friends  prevail'd, 
**  Buoyant  in  dangers,  rising  when  assail'd  ; 
**  When,  as  the  gale  at  evening  died  away, — 
"  And  die  it  will  with  the  retiring  day,— 
'*  Impatient  then,  and  sick  of  very  ease,  * 
**■  We  loudly  whistled  for  the  slumbering  breeze. 

<*  One  eve  it  came  ;  and,  fVantic  in  my  joy, 
**  I  rose  and  danced,  as  idle  as  a  boy : 
"  The  cabin-lights  were  down,  that  we  might  learn 
**  A  trifling  something  from  the  ship  astern ; 
**  The  stiffening  gale  bore  up  the  growing  wave, 
"  And  wilder  motion  to  my  madness  gave : 
*^  Oft  have  I  since,  when  thoughtful  and  at  rest, 
"  Believed  some  maddening  power  my  mind  pos- 

sess'd  ; 
"  For,  in  an  instant,  as  the  stem  sank  low, 
"  (How  moved  I  knew  not — What  can   madness 

know  ?) 
**  Chance  that  direction  to  my  motion  gave, 
**  And  plunged  me  headlong  in  the  roaring  wave  : 


"  Swift  flew  the  parting  ship, — the  fainter  light 
"  Withdrew, — or  horror  took  them  from  my  sight. 


"  All  was  confiised  above,  beneath,  around  ; 
"  All  sounds  of  terror ;  no  distinguish*  d  sonzid 
**  Could  reach  me,  now  on  sweeping  surges  toss'd, 
**  And  then  between  the  rising  billows  lost ; 
^*  An  undefined  sensation  stopp'd  my  breath ; 
"  Bisorder'd  views  and  threat'ning  signs  of  death 
^*'  Met  in  one  moment,  and  a  terror  gave — 
"  I  cannot  paint  it — to  the  moving  grave. 
"  My  thoughts  were  all  distressing,  hurried,  mix'd, 
"  On  all  things  fixing,  not  a  moment  fix'd  : 
"  Vague  thoughts  of  instant  danger  brought  their 

pain, 
"  New  hopes  of  safety  banish'd  them  again  ; 
*'  Then  the  swoln  billow  all  these  hopes  destroy'd, 
**  And  left  me  sinking  in  the  mighty  void  : 
"  Weaker  I  grew,  and  grew  the  more  dismay M, 
"  Of  aid  all  hopeless,  yet  in  search  of  aid  ; 
"  Struggling  awhile  upon  the  wave  to  keep, 
"  Then,  languid,  sinking  in  the  yawning  deep  : 
**  So  toss'd,  so  lost,  so  sinking  in  despair, 
"  I  pray'd  in  heart  an  indirected  prayer, 
"  And  then  once  more  I  gave  my  eyes  to  view 
**  The  ship  now  lost,  and  bade  the  light  adieu  ! 
"  From  my  chill'd  frame  the  enfeebled  spirit  fled, 
*^  Rose  the  tall  billows  round  my  deep'ning  bed, 
"  Cold  seized  my  heart,  thought  ceased,  and  I  was 
dead. 

"  Brother,  I  have  not, — man  has  not  the  power 
"  To  paint  the  horrors  of  that  life-long  hour  ; 
"  Hour  I — but  of  time  I  knew  not — when  I  found 
"  Hope,  youth,  life,  love,  and  all  they  promised, 

drown'd  ; 
"  When  all  so  indistinct,  so  undefined, 
"  So  dark  and  dreadful  overcame  the  mind  ; 
"  When  such  confusion  on  the  spirit  dwelt, 
"  That,  feeling  much,  it  Imew  not  what  it  felt.* 

"  Can  I,  my  Brother,  ought  I  to  forget 
"  That  night  of  terror  ?  No !  it  threatens  yet. 
"  Shall  I  days,  months — nay,  years,  indeed,  ne^ 

lect, 
"  Who  then  could  feel  what  moments  must  effect, 
"  Were  aught  effected  ?  who,  in  that  wild  storm, 
"  Found  there  was  nothing  I  could  well  perform ; 
"  For  what  to  us  are  moments,  what  are  hours, 
"  If  lost  our  judgment,  and  confused  our  powers  ? 

'*  Oft  in  the  times  when  passion  strives  to  reign, 
"  When  duty  feebly  holds  the  slacken'd  chain, 
"  When  reason  slumbers,  then  remembrance  draws 
"  This  view  of  death,  and  folly  makes  a  pause — 
"  The  view  o'ercomes  the  vice,  the  fear  the  frenzy 

awes. 
*'  I  know  there  wants  not  this  to  make  it  true, 
"  What  danger  bids  be  done,  in  safety  do  ; 
"  Yet  such  escapes  may  make  our  purpose  sure, — 
"  Who  slights  such  warning  may  be  too  secure." 

"  But  the  escape  !'*— "  Whate'er  they  Judged 
might  save 
*^  Their  sinkmg  fHend  they  cast  upon  the  wave ; 


«  [Seeojitf.p.  11.] 
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<*  Something  of  these  my  heaven-directed  arm 
'*  Unconscious  seized,  and  held  as  by  a  charm ; 
"  The  crew  astern  beheld  me  as  I  swam, 
'*  And  I  am  saved — O I  let  me  say  I  am." 


"  Brother,"  said  George,  "  I  have  neglected  long 
"  To  think  of  all  thy  perils :— it  was  wrong ; 
'*  But  do  forgive  me ;  for  I  coold  not  be 
"  Than  of  myself  more  negligent  of  thee. 
**  Now  tell  me,  Richard,  from  the  boyish  years 
"  Of  thy  yonng  mind,  that  now  so  rich  appears, 
**  How  was  it  stored  ?  't  was  told  me  thou  wert 

wild, 
**  A  truant  urchin, — a  neglected  child. 
**  I  heard  of  this  escape,  and  sat  supine 
"  Amid  the  danger  that  exceeded  thine ; 
'*  Thou  couldst  but  die — the  waves   could   but 

infold 
"  Thy  warm  gay  heart,  and  make  that  bosom  cold — 

"  While  I but  no !  Proceed,  and  give  me  truth ; 

"  How  pass'd  the  years  of  thy  unguided  youth  ? 

"  Thy  father  left  thee  to  the  care  of  one 

'*  Who  could  not  teach,  could  ill  support  a  son ; 

**  Tet  time  and  trouble  feeble  minds  have  stay'd, 

'*  And  fit  for  long-neglected  duties  made : 

**  I  see  thee  struggling  in  the  world,  as  late 

*'  Within  the  waves,  and  with  an  equal  fate, 

"  By  Heaven  preserved — ^but  tell  me  whence  and 

how 
**  Thy  gleaning  came  ? — a  dexterous  gleaner  thou  I" 

''  Left  by  that  fkther,  who  was  known  to  few, 
"  And  to  that  mother,  who  has  not  her  due 
"  Of  honest  fame,"  said  Richard,  *«  our  retreat 
**  Was  a  small  cottage,  for  our  station  meet, 
**  On  Barford  Downs :  that  mother,  fond  and  poor, 
"  There  taught  some  truths,  and  bade  me  seek  for 

more, 
**  Such  as  our  village-school  and  books  a  few 
'*  Supplied  ;  but  such  I  cared  not  to  pursue ; 
*'  I  sought  the  town,  and  to  the  ocean  gave 
*'  My  mind  and  thoughts,  as  restless  as  the  wave : 
"  Wliere  crowds  assembled  I  was  sure  to  run, 
**  Heard  what  was  said,  and  mused  on  what  was 

done ; 
**  Attentive  listening  in  the  moving  scene, 
"  And  often  wondering  what  the  men  could  mean. 
**  When  ships  at  sea  miade  signals  of  their  need, 
"  I  watch'd  on  shore  the  sailors  and  their  speed : 
''  Mix'd  in  their  act,  nor  rested  tiU  I  knew 
^*  Why  they  were  oall*d  and  what  they  were  to  do. 

"  Whatever  business  in  the  port  was  done, 
"  I,  without  call,  was  with  the  busy  one ; 
**  Not  daring  question,  but  with  open  ear 
*'  And  greedy  ^irit  ever  bent  to  hear. 


**  To  me  the  wives  of  seamen  loved  to  tell 
"  What  storms  endangered  men  esteem'd  so  well ; 
'*  What  wond'rous  things  in  foreign  parts  they  saw, 
**  Lands  without  bouncb,  and  people  without  law. 
"  No  ships  were  wreck*d  upon  that  fatal  beach, 
"  But  I  could  give  the  luckless  tale  of  each ; 
**  Eager  I  look'd  tiU  I  beheld  a  face 


"  Who  gave  the  sad  survivors*  doleftil  tale, 
**  From  the  first  brushing  of  the  mighty  gale 
**  Until  they  struck ;  and,  sufiering  in  their  fate, 
*^  I  longed  the  more  they  should  its  horrors  state ; 
"  While  some,  the  fond  of  pity,  would  enjoy 
**  The  earnest  sorrows  of  the  feeling  boy. 

"  I  sought  the  men  retum'd  from  regions  cold, 
"  The  frozen  straits,  where  icy  mountains  roU*d ; 
*<  Some  I  could  win  to  tell  me  serious  tales 
**  Of  boats  uplifted  by  enormous  whales, 
"  Or,  when  harpooned,  how  swiftly  through  the  sea 
*'  The  wounded  monsters  with  the  cordage  flee ; 
"  Tet  some  uneasy  thoughts  assail'd  me  then, 
"  The  monsters  warred   not  with  nor  wounded 

men: 
"  The  smaller  fry  we  take,  with  scales  and  fins, 
**  Who  gasp  and  die — this  adds  not  to  our  sins ; 
^*  But  so  much  blood !  warm  life,  and  frtunes  so 

large 
'*  To  strike,  to  murder ! — seem'd  a  heavy  charge. 

"  They  told  of  days  where  many  goes  to  one — 
'^  Such  days  as  ours ;  and  how  a  larger  sun, 
'*  Red,  but  not  flaming,  rolled,  with  motion  slow, 
**  On  the  world's  edge,  but  never  dropp'd  below. 
'*  There  were  fond  girls  who  took  me  to  their  side 
'*  To  tell  the  story  how  their  lovers  died  ; 
**  They  praised  my  tender  heart,  and  bade  mo 

prove 
'*  Both  kind  and  constant  when  I  came  to  love. 
"  In  fact  I  lived  for  many  an  idle  year 
'*  In  fond  pursuit  of  agitations  dear ; 
"  For  ever  seeking,  ever  pleased  to  flnd, 
''  The  food  I  loved,  I  thought  not  of  its  kind  ; 
*^  It  gave  affliction  while  it  brought  delight, 
**  And  joy  and  anguish  could  at  once  excite. 

<<  One  gusty  day,  now  stormy  and  now  still, 
"  I  stood  apart  upon  the  western  hill, 
'*  And  saw  a  race  at  sea :  a  gun  was  heard, 
^*  And  two  contending  boats  in  sail  appeared : 
"  Equal  awhile ;  then  one  was  left  behind, 
**  And  for  a  moment  had  her  chance  resigned, 
"  When,  in  that  moment,  up  a  sail  they  drew — 
'*  Not  used  before — their  rivals  to  pursue. 
"  Strong  was  the  gale !  in  hurry  now  there  came 
"  Men  from  the  town — their  thoughts,  their  fears 

the  same; 
*'  And  women  too  I  affirighted  maids  and  wives, 
**  All  deeply  feeling  for  their  sailors'  lives. 
"  The  strife  continued ;  in  a  glass  we  saw 
"  The  desperate  efibrts,  and  we  stood  in  awe, 
**  When  the  last  boat  shot  suddenly  before, 
**  Then  fiU'd  and  sank — and  could 'be  seen  no 

more! 

**  Then  were  those  piercing  shrieks,  that  frantic 
flight, 
<<  AUhurriedl  all  in  tumult  and  afiHght ! 
'*  A  gathering  crowd  from  difierent  streets  drew 

near, 
"  All  ask,  all  answer — none  attend,  none  hear  I 


**  One  boat  is  safe ;  and  see !  she  backs  her  sail 
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**  O I  how  impatient  on  the  Mads  we  tread, 
^'  And  the  winds  roaring,  and  the  women  led, 
"  As  up  and  down  they  pace  with  frantic  air, 
*<  And  scorn  a  comforter,  and  will  despair ; 
*^  They  Imow  not  who  in  either  boat  is  gone, 
*^  But  think  the  father,  husband,  lover,  one. 

**  And  who  is  she  apart  ?   She  dares  not  come 
**  To  join  the  crowd,  yet  cannot  rest  at  home : 
"  With  what    strong  interest  looks  she  at  the 

waves, 
**  Meeting  and  clashing  o*er  the  seamen's  graves  1 
**  T  is  a  poor  girl  betroth'd — a  few  hours  more, 
**  And  he  will  lie  a  corpse  upon  the  shore. 
"  Strange,  that  a  boy  could  love  these  scenes,  and 

cry 
"  In  very  pity — ^but  that  boy  was  I. 
**  With  pidn  my  mother  would  my  tales  receive, 
"  And  say,  *■  My  Richard,  do  not  learn  to  grieve.' 
"  One  wretched  hour  had  pass'd  before  we  knew 
"  Whom  they  had  saved  I  Alas  I  they  were  but 

two, 
*'  An  orphan'd  lad  and  widow'd  man — ^no  more ! 
'*  And  they  unnoticed  stood  upon  the  shore, 
"  With  scarce  a  friend  to  greet  them — ^widows 

view*d 
"  This  man  and  boy,   and  then  their  cries  re- 
newed: 
*<  'T  was  long  before  the  signs  of  woe  gav^  place 
''  To  joy  agidn ;  grief  sat  on  every  face. 

"  Sure  of  my  mother's  kindness,  and  the  joy 
"  She  felt  in  meeting  her  rebellious  boy, 
'*  I  at  my  pleasure  our  new  seat  forsook, 
**  And,  undirected,  these  excursions  took : 
"  I  often  rambled  to  the  noisy  quay, 
**  Strange  sounds  to  hear,  and  business  strange  to 

me; 
**  Seamen  and  carmen,  and  I  know  not  who, 
**  A  lewd,  amphibious,  rude,  contentious  crew — 
"  Confused  as  bees  appear  about  their  hive, 
**  Tet  all  alert  to  keep  their  work  alive. 

**  Here,  unobserved  as  weed  upon  the  wave, 
'*  My  whole  attention  to  the  scene  I  gave  ; 
'*  I  saw  their  tasks,  their  toil,  their  care,  their  skill, 
"  Led  by  their  own  and  by  a  master-wiU ; 
^*  And  though  contending,  toiling,  tugging  on, 
"  The  purposed  business  of  the  day  was  £)ne. 

**  The  open  shops  of  craftsmen  caught  my  eye, 
"  And  there  my  questions  met  the  kind  reply : 
"  Men,  when  alone,  will  teach ;  but,  in  a  crowd, 
"  The  child  is  silent,  or  the  man  is  proud ; 
**  But,  by  themselves,  there  is  attention  paid 
"  To  a  mild  boy,  so  forward,  yet  afraid. 

"  I  made  me  interest  at  the  inn's  fire-side, 
"  Amid  the  scenes  to  bolder  boys  denied ; 
*'  For  I  had  patrons  there,  and  I  was  one, 
'*  They  judged,  who  noticed  nothing  that  was  done. 
*^  *•  A  quiet  lad !'  would  my  protector  say ; 
**  *  To  him,  now,  this  is  better  than  his  play; 
'*  *  Boys  are  as  men ;  some  active,  shrewd,  and 

keen, 
<'  '  They  look  about  if  aught  is  to  be  seen ; 


**  *  And  some,  like  Bichard  here,  have  not  a  miod 
"  *  That  takes  a  notice— but  the  lad  is  kind.' 

**  I  loved  in  summer  on  the  heath  to  walk, 
*^  And  seek  the  shepherd — shepherds  love  to  talk : 
"  His  superstition  was  of  ranker  kind, 
"  And  he  with  tales  of  wonder  stored  my  mind^ 
"  Wonders  that  he  in  many  a  lonely  eve 
**  Had  seen,  himself,  and  therefore  must  betiere. 
**  His  bey,  his  Joe,  he  said,  from  dutj  ran, 
"  Took  to  the  sea  and  grew  a  fearless  man : 
"  '  On  yonder  knoll — the  sheep  were  in  the  ibid — 
"  *  His  spirit  pass'd  me,  shivering-Uke  and  eoJd  1 
"  *  I  felt  a  fluttering,  but  Iknew  not  how, 
"  '  And  heard  him  utter,  like  a  whisper,  "  Now  r 
"  *  Soon  came  a  letter  fI^om  a  friend — to  tell 
"  '  That  he  had  faUen,  and  the  time  he  felL' 

**  Even  to  the  smugglers'  hut  the  rocks  betweem, 
"  I  have,  adventurous  in  my  wandering,  been : 
"  Poor,  pious  Martha  served  the  lawless  tribe, 
*<  And  could  their  merits  and  their  flralta  deacribe ; 
"  Adding  her  thoughts ;  « I  talk,  my  child,  to  yo«, 
'*  '  Who  little  think  of  what  such  wretches  do.' 

<*  I  loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walk'd  beibre, 
**  About  the  rocks  that  ran  along  the  shore  ; 
"  Or  fkr  beyond  the  sight  of  men  to  stray, 
**  And  take  my  pleasure  when  I  lost  my  way  ; 
"  For  then  't  was  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heatli, 
*'  And  all  the  mossy  moor  that  lies  beneath : 
**  Here  had  I  fkvourite  stations,  where  I  stood 
"  And  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean-flood, 
'*  With  not  a  sound  beside  except  when  flew 
"  Aloft  the  lapwing  or  the  grey  curiew, 
**  Who  with  wild  notes  my  fancied  power  defied, 
**  And  mock'd  the  dreams  of  solitary  pride. 

*'  I  loved  to  stop  at  every  creek  and  bay 
*'  Made  by  the  river  in  its  winding  way, 
"  And  call  to  memory->not  by  marks  Uiey  bare, 
**  But  by  the  thoughts  that  were  created  there. 

'*  Pleasant  it  was  to  view  the  sea-guUs'strive 
"  Against  the  stonn,  or  in  the  ocean  dive, 
'*  With  eager  scream,  or  when  they  dropping  gave 
"  Their  closing  wings,  to  sail  upon  the  wave ; 
**  Then  as  the  winds  and  waters  raged  around, 
"  And  breaking  billows  mix'd    tibeir   deafening 

sound, 
*'  They  on  the  rolling  deep  securely  hung, 
*<  And  calmly  rode  the  restless  waves  among. 
'*  Nor  pleased  it  less  around  me  to  behold, 
<*  Far  up  the  beach,  the  yesty  sea-foam  roll'd ; 
"  Or,  from  the  shore  upborne,  to  see  on  high 
**  Its  fh>thy  flakes  in  wild  confusion  fly  : 
**  While  the  salt  spray  that  clashing  billows  fona 
**  Gave  to  the  taste  a  feeling  of  the  storm. 

*'  Thus,  with  my  fkvourite  views,  for  many  an 
hour 
**  Have  I  indulged  the  dreams  of  princely  power : 
**  When  the  mind,  wearied  by  excursions  bold, 
"  The  fancy  jaded,  and  the  bosom  cold, 
**  Or  when  those  wants  that  will  on  kings  intrude, 
"  Or  evening-fears,  broke  in  on  solitude, — 
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"  When  I  no  more  my  fancy  could  employ, 

"  I  left  in  hoste  what  I  could  not  eigoy, 

**  And  was  my  gentle  mother's  welcome  boy.^ 

*^  But  now  thy  walk, — this  soft  autumnal  gloom 
"  Bids  no  delay — at  night  I  will  resume 
"  My  subject,  showing,  not  how  I  improved 
**  In  my  strange  school,  but  what  the  things  I 

loved, 
"  My  first-bom  friendships,   tics  by   forms  un- 

check'd, 
**  And  all  that  boys  acquire  whom  men  neglect/' 


BOOK  V. 


KUTH. 

Richard  resame*  hia  NanmtiTe— Visits  a  Fkmily  in  a  Seaport 
—The  Man  and  his  Wife— Their  Dwelling—Books,  Num- 
ber and  Kind— The  FHendship  contracted— Employment 
there— Hannah,  the  Wife;  her  Manner;  open  Mirth  and 
latent  Orief— She  give*  the  Story  of  Ruth,  her  Daughter— 
Of  Thomas,  a  Sailor— Their  Affection— A  Pkessgang— Re- 
flections—Ruth  disturbed  in  Mind— A  Teacher  sent  to 
comfort  her— His  Fondness — Her  ReoepUon  of  him — Her 
Supplication— b  refused— She  deliberates— Is  decided. 

RiCHABD  would  wait  till  George  the  tale  should 

Mk. 
IJor  waited  long. — He  then  resumed  the  task. 

"  South  in  the  port,  and  eastward  in  the  street, 
**  Rose  a  small  dwelling,  my  beloved  retreat, 
**  Where  lived  a  pair,  then  old ;  the  sons  had  fled 
*^  The  home  they  filled :  a  part  of  them  were  dead ; 
"  Married  a  part ;  while  some  at  sea  remained, 
**  And  stillness  in  the  seaman's  mansion  reign'd  ; 
**  Lord  of  some  petty  craft,  by  night  and  day 
'*  The  man  had  fish'd  each  fathom  of  the  bay. 

"  My  friend  the  matron  woo'd  me,  quickly  won, 
"  To  fill  the  station  of  an  absent  son 
"  (Him  whom  at  school  I  knew,  and  Peter  known, 
**  I  took  his  home  and  mother  for  my  own)  : 
**  I  read,  and  doubly  was  I  paid  to  hear 
"  Events  that  fell  upon  no  listless  ear : 
^  She  grieved  to  say  her  fMurents  could  neglect 
**  Her  education  I  — 't  was  a  sore  defect ; 
"  She,  who  had  ever  such  a  vast  delight 
'*  To  learn,  and  now  could  neither  read  nor  write : 
**  But  hear  she  could,  and  from  our  stores  I  took, 
*^  Librarian  meet !  at  her  desire,  our  book.* 


'  [**  Alter  leaving  school,  some  time  passed  befbre  a  sitnation 
as  surgeon's  apprentice  could  be  found  for  young  Crabbe ; 
and,  by  his  own  confession,  he  has  painted  the  manner  in 
which  most  of  this  interval  was  spent,  in  those  beaoUftil  lines 
of  his  *  Richard,'  which  give,  perhaps,  as  striking  a  picture 
of  inquisitive  sympathy,  and  solitary  musings  of  a  yotithAil 
poet,  as  can  elsewhere  be  pointed  out." — Z/i^,  pp.  \  6.J 


"  Full  twenty  volumes — I  would  not  exceed 
"  The  modest  truth — were  there  for  me  to  road  ; 
"  These  a  long  shelf  con tain'd,  and  they  were  found 
**  Books  truly  speaking,  volumes  fairly  bound : 
*^  The  rest — for  some  of  other  kinds  remain'd, 
*^  And  these  a  board  beneath  the  shelf  contained — 
"  Had  their  deficiencies  in  part ;  they  lack'd 
"  One  side  or  both,  or  were  no  longer  back'd  ; 
*^  But  now  became  degraded  f^m  their  place, 
*^  And  were  but  pamphlets  of  a  bulkier  race. 
"  Tet  had  we  pamphlets,  an  inviting  store, 
"  From   sixpence   downwards— nay,  -a  part  were 

more ; 
'^  Learning  abundance,  and  the  various  kinds 
"  For  relaxation — food  for  difierent  minds ; 
"  A  piece  of  Wingate — thanks  for  all  we  have^- 
"  What  we  of  figm-es  needed,  fully  gave ; 
^*  Culpepper,  new  in  numbers,  cost  but  thrice 
"  The  ancient  volume's  unassuming  price, 
"  But  told  what  planet  o'er  each  herb  had  power, 
"  And  how  to  take  it  in  the  lucky  hour. 

*'  History    we    had — wars,    treasons,    treaties, 
crimes, 
*'  From  Julius  Caesar  to  the  present  times ; 
"  Questions  and  answers,  teaching  what  to  ask 
**  And  what  reply, — a  kind,  laborious  task : 
"  A  scholar's  book  it  was,  who,  giving,  swore 
**  It  held  the  whole  he  wish'd  to  know,  and  more. 
"  And  we  had  poets,  hymns  and  songs  divine ; 
"  The  most  we  read  not,  but  alloVd  them  fine. 

"  Our  tracts  were  many,  on  the  boldest  themes — 
**  We  had  our  metaphysics,  spirits,  dreams, 
'^  Visions  and  warnings,  and  portentous  sights, 
**  Seen,  though  but  dimly,  in  the  doleful  nights, 
"  When  the  good  wife  her  wintry  vigil  keeps, 
"  And  thinks  alone  of  him  at  sea,  and  weeps. 

*'  Add  to  all  these  our  works  in  single  sheets, 
**  That  our  Cassandras  sing  about  the  streets : 
**  These,  as  I  read,  the  grave  good  man  would  say, 
**  *  Nay,  Hannah  !*  and  she  answer'd,  *  What  is 

Nay? 
"  '  What  is  there,  pray,  so  hurtfiil  in  a  song  ? 
'*  *  It  is  our  fancy  only  makes  it  wrong ; 
*'  ^  His  purer  mind  no  evil  thoughts  alarm, 
"  '  And  innocence  protects  him  like  a  charm.* 
"  Then  would  the  matron,  when  the  song  had  pass'd, 
"  And  her  laugh  over,  ask  a  hymn  at  last ; 
'*  To  the  coarse  jest  she  would  attention  lend, 
'^  And  to  the  pious  psalm  in  reverence  bend : 
"  She  gave  her  every  power  and  all  her  mind, 
^*  As  chance  directed,  or  as  taste  inclined. 

**  More  of  our  learning  I  will  now  omit  ^ 
«  We  had  our  Cyclopaedias  of  Wit, 
"  And  all  our  works — ^rare  fat«  I-^were  to  our 
genius  fit. 


Crabbe  was  a  great  fkvonrite  with  the  old  damee  of  Aldbo- 
lough.    Like  ms  own  *  Richard,*  many  a  friendly 
*  matron  woo'd  him,  quickly  won, 
To  fill  the  station  of  an  absent  son.' 

He  admired  the  rude  prints  on  their  walls,  rummaged  their 
shelves  for  books  or  Mllsds,  and  read  aloud  to  those  whose 
eyes  had  (Uled  them  by  the  winter  evening's  fireside.'* — Li/'e, 
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"  When  I  had  read,  and  we  were  weary  grown 
*'  Of  other  minds,  the  dame  disclosed  her  own : 
**  And  long  have  I  in  pleasing  terror  stayed 
**  To  hear  of  boys  trepann'd,  and  girls  betrayed ; 
**  Ashamed  so  long  to  stay,  and  yet  to  go  afraid. 
**  I  could  perceive,  though  Hannah  bore  full  well 
''  The  ills  of  life,  that  few  with  her  would  dwell, 
^*  But  pass  away,  like  shadows  o*er  the  plain 
*^  From  flying  clouds,  and  leave  it  fair  again ; 
"  Still  every  evil,  be  it  great  or  small, 
**  Would  one  past  sorrow  to  the  mind  recall, 
**  The  grand  disease  of  life,  to  which  she  turns, 
"  And  common  cares  and  lighter  suffering  spurns. 
'*  *  O !  these  are  nothing, — they  will  never  heed 
^*  *  Such  idle  contests,  who  have  fought  indeed, 
<<  <  And  have  the  wounds  unclosed.' — I  understood 
"  My  hint  to  speak,  and  my  design  pursued, 
"  Curious  the  secret  of  that  heart  to  find, 
"  To  mirth,  to  song,  to  laughter  loud  inclined, 
"  And  yet  to  bear  and  feel  a  weight  of  grief  be- 
hind : 
^'  How  does  she  thus  her  little  sunshine  throw 
"  Always  before  her  ? — I  should  like  to  know. 
^*  My  friend  perceived,  and  would  no  longer  hide 
"  The  bosom's  sorrow.—  Could  she  not  confide 
"  In  one  who  wept,  unhurt — in  one  who  felt,  un- 
tried? 

**  *  Dear  child,  I  show  you  sins  and  sufferings 
strange, 
"  *■  But   you,  like  Adam,  must    for    knowledge 


"  *  That  blissful  ignorance :  remember,  then, 

"  *■  What  now  you  feel  should  be  a  check  on  men ; 

**  *  For  then  your  passions  no  debate  allow, 

"  *  And  therefore  lay  up  resolution  now. 

*<  *  'T  is  not  enough,  that,  when  you  can  persuade 

**  '  A  maid  to  love,   you  know  there  ^s  promise 

made; 
"  *  'T  is  not  enough  that  you  design  to  keep 
**  *  That  promise  made,  nor  leave  your  lass  to 

weep : 
**  *  But  you  must  guard  yourself  against  the  sin, 
**  ^  And  think  it  such  to  draw  the  party  in : 
"  *  Nay,  the  more  weak  and  easy  to  be  won, 
"  *  The  viler  you  who  have  the  mischief  done. 

^* '  I  am  not  angry,  love ;  but  men  should  know 
"  *  They  cannot  always  pay  the  debt  they  owe 
'*  *  Their  plighted  honour ;  they  may  cause  the  ill 
'*  *  They  cannot  lessen,  though  they  feel  a  will ; 
"  *  For  he  had  truth  with  love,  but  love  in  youUi 
**  *  Does  wrong,  that  cannot  be  repair'd  by  truth. 

"  *  Ruth — 1  may  tell,  too  oft  had  she  been  told — 
"  '  Was  tall  and  fair,  and  comely  to  behold, 
*'  *  Gentle  and  simple,  in  her  native  place 
**  *  Not  one  compared  with  her  in  form  or  face ; 
"  *  She  was  not  merry,  but  she  gave  our  hearth 
"  '  A  cheerful  spirit  that  was  more  than  mirth. 

"  *  There  was  a  sailor  boy,  and  people  said 
**  *  He  was,  as  man,  a  likeness  of  the  maid ; 
**  *  But  not  in  this— for  he  was  ever  glad, 
"  *  While  Ruth  was  apprehensive,  mild,  and  sad ; 
**  *  A  quiet  spirit  hers,  and  peace  would  seek 
**  *  In  meditation :  tender,  mild,  and  meek ! 


*  Her  loved  the  lad  most  truly ;  and,  in  trotb, 

*  She  took  an  early  liking  to  the  youth : 
'  *  To  her  alone  were  his  attentions  paid, 
'  *  And  they  became  the  bachelor  and  maid. 
^  He  wish'd  to  marry,  but  so  prudent  we 
'  *  And  worldly  wise,  we  said  it  could  not  be : 
'  '  They  took  the    counsel, — may  be,  they  ^- 

proved, — 
'  *  But  still  they  grieved  and  waited,  hoped  and 
loved. 

"  *  Now,  my  young  friend,  when  of  such  state  I 
speak 
'  *  As  one  of  danger,  yon  will  be  to  seek ; 
'  *■  You  know  not,  Richard,  where  the  danger  lies 
'  *•  In  loving  hearts,  kind  words,  and   ^eakhig 

eyes; 
'  *  For  lovers  speak  their  wishes  with  their  looks 
' '  As  plainly,  love,  as  you  can  read  your  books. 
'  ^  Then,   too,  the  meetings  and  the  partings, 

all 
^  '  The  playful  quarrels  in  which  lovers  fisll, 
'  *  Serve  to  one  end— each  lover  is  a  child, 
' '  Quick  to  resent  and  to  be  reconciled  ; 
'  *  And  then  their  peace  brings  kindness  that  re- 
mains, 
'  *  And  so  the  lover  firom  the  quszrel  gains : 
'  *  When  he  has  fault  that  she  reproves,  his  fear 
'  *  And  grief  assure  her  she  was  too  severe, 
'  *  And  that  brings  kindness ;  when  he  bears  an 

iU, 
'  *  Or  disappointment,  and  is  calm  and  still, 
*■ '  She  feels  his  own  obedient  to  her  will, 

*  *  And  that  brings  kindness — and  what  kindness 

brings 
* '  I  cannot»tell  yon : — these  were  trying  things. 

*  *  They  were  as  children,  and  they  fell  at  length ; 

*  *  The  trial,  doubtless,  is  beyond  their  strength 

*  *  Whom  grace  supports  not ;  and  will  graoe  sap- 

port 

*  *  The  too  confiding,  who  their  danger  court  ? 

' '  Then  they  would  marry,  but  were  now  too 
late; 

*  *  All  could  their  fault  in  sport  or  malice  state ; 

*  '  And  though  the  day  was  flx'd  and  now  drew 

on, 
'  *  I  could  perceive  my  daughter's  peace  was  gone ; 

*  *  She  could  not  bear  the  bold  and  laughing  eye 

* '  That  gased  on  her, — reproach  she  could  not  fly ; 
*•  *  Her  grief  she  would  not  show,  her  shame  cooid 
not  deny : 

*  *  For  some  with  many  virtues  come  to  shame, 

*  *  And  some  that  lose  them  all  preserve  their 

name. 

*^  *  Fix*d  was  the  day ;  but  ere  that  day  appeared, 

*  *■  A  frightful    rumour  through  the  plMe    was 

heard; 

*  *  War,  who  had  slept  a  while,  awaked  once  more, 

*  *  And  gangs  came  pressing  till  they  swept  the 

shore: 
'  '  Our  youth  was  seised  and  quickly  sent  away, 

*  *  Nor  would  the  wretches  for  his  marriage  stay, 

*  *  But  bore  him  off,  in  barbarous  triumph  bore, 
* '  And  left  us  all  our  miseries  to  deplore : 

*  *  There  were  wives,  maids,  and  mothers  on  the 

beach, 
'  '  And  some  sad  story  appertain'd  to  each ; 
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*'  *  Most  sad  to  Rath — to  neither  could  she  go  1 

"  *  Bat  sat  apart,  and  suffered  matchless  woe  ! 

**  *  On  the  vile  ship  they  tom'd    their  earnest 

view, 
"  *  Not  one  last  look  allowed, — ^not  one  adieu ! 
*<  *  They  saw  the  men  on  deck,  but  none  dis- 
tinctly knew. 
^*  *■  And  there  she  stay'd,  regardless  of  each  eye, 
"  ^  With  but  one  hope — a  fervent  hope  to  die : 
** '  Nor  cared  she  now  for  kindness — all  beheld 
**  *  Her,  who  invited  none,  and  none  repell'd  ; 
*■*■  *  For  there  are  grie^  my  child,  that  sufferers 

hide, 
**  *  And  there  are  griefii  that  men  display  with 

pride; 
**  *•  Bat  there  are  other  griefs  that,  so  we  feel, 
**  '  We  care  not  to  display  them  nor  conceal : 
**  *  Sach  were  our  sorrows  on  that  fatal  day, 
**  *  More  than  our  lives  the  spoilers  tore  away ; 
**  *  Nor  did  we  heed  their  insult — some  distress 
"  *  No  form  or  manner  can  make  more  or  less, 
*'  '  And  this  is  of  that  kind-r-this  misery  of  a 

PressI 
"  *  They  say  such  things  must  be — ^perhaps  they 

must; 
**  *  But,  sure,  they  need  not  fright  us  and  disgust ; 
*< «  They  need  not  soul-less  crews  of  ruffians  send 
**  *  At  once  the  ties  of  humble  love  to  rend : 
*^  *  A  single  day  had  Thomas  stay'd  on  shore, 
*^  *  He  might  have  wedded,  and  we  ask*d  no  more ; 
**  *  And  that  stem  man,  who  forced  the  lad  away, 
**  ^  Might   have   attended,  and  have  graced   the 

day; 
**  *  His  pride  and  honour  might  have  been  at 

rest, 
**  ^  It  is  no  stain  to  make  a  couple  bless'd  I 
*^  *  Blessed ! — no,  alas  I  it  was  to  ease  the  heart 
**  *  Of  one  sore  pang,  and  then  to  weep  and  part ! 
"  *  But  this  he  would  not. — English  seamen  fight 
"  <  For  England's  gain  and  glory— it  is  right : 
"  '  But  will  that  public  spirit  be  so  strong, 
»*  *  FiU'd,  as  it  must  be,  with  their  private  wrong  ? 
*''  ^  Forbid  it,  honour !  one  in  all  the  fleet 
**  *  Should  hide  in  war,  or  from  the  foe  retreat ; 
**■  *  But  is  it  just,  that  he  who  so  defends 
** '  His  country's  cause  should  hide  him  from  her 

friends? 
**  *  Sure,  if  they  must  upon  our  children  seize, 
"  *  They  might  prevent  such  iiguries  as  these ; 
'*  *  Might  hours — nay,  days — in  many  a  case  allow, 
'*  *  And  soften  all  the  griefs  we  suffer  now. 
'* '  Some  laws,  some  orders,  might  in  part  redress 
<'  'The  Ucensed  insults  of  a  British  Press, 
*'  *  That  keeps  the  honest  and  the  brave  in  awe, 
**  *  Where  might  is  right,  and  violence  is  law. 
**  *  Be  not  alarm'd,  my  child  ;  there 's  none  regard 
**  *  What  you  and  I  conceive  so  cruel-hard : 
^'  *  There  is  compassion,  I  believe ;  but  still 
*^  *  One  wants  the  power  to  help,  and  one  the  will, 
"  *  And  so  firom  war  to  war  the  wrongs  remain, 
**  *  While  Reason  pleads,  and  Misery  sighs  in  vain. 

(« <  Thus   my  poor  Rath    was    wretched    and 
nndone, 
**  *  Nor  had  a  husband  for  her  only  son, 
<*  *  Nor  had  he  father ;  hope  she  did  a  while, 
"  *  And  would  not  weep,  although  she  could  not 
smile; 


Till  news  was  brought  us  that  the  youth  was 

slain, 
And  then,  I  think,  she  never  smiled  again ; 
Or,  if  she  did,  it  was  but  to  express 
A  feeling  far,  indeed,  from  happiness ! 
Something  that  her  bewilder'd  mind  conceived : 
When  she  inform'd  us  that  she  never  grieved, 
But  was  right  merry,  then  her  head  was  wild, 
And  grief  had  gain'd  possession  of  my  child : 
Tet,  though  bewilder'd  for  a  time,  and  prone 
To  ramble  much  and  speak  aloud,  alone, 
Tet  did  she  all  that  duty  ever  ask'd. 
And  more,  her  will  self-govem'd  and  untask'd ; 
With  meekness  bearing  all  reproach,  all  joy 
To  her  was  lost ;  she  wept  upon  her  boy, 
Wish'd  for  his  death,  in  fear  that  he  might  live 
New  sorrow  to  a  burden'd  heart  to  give. 

*  *  There  was  a  Teacher,  where  my  husband 

went — 
Sent,  as  he  told  the  people — ^wbat  he  meant 
You  cannot  understand,  but — ^he  was  sent : 
This  man  from  meeting  came,  and  strove  to  win 
Her  mind  to  peace  by  drawing  off  the  sin, 
Or  what  it  was,  that,  working  in  her  breast^ 
Robb'd  it  of  comfort,  confidence,  and  rest : 
He  came  and  reasoned,  and  she  seem'd  to  feel 
The  pains  he  took — her  griefs  began  to  heal ; 
She  ever  answer'd  kindly  when  he  spoke. 
And  always  thank'd  him  for  the  pains  he  took ; 
So,  after  three  long  years,  and  all  the  while 
Wrapp'd  np  in  grief,  she  bless'd  us  with  a  smile. 
And  spoke  in  comfort ;  but  she  mix'd  no  more 
With  younger  persons,  as  she  did  before. 

'  *  Still  Ruth  was  pretty  ;  in  her  person  neat ; 
So  thought  the  Teacher,  when  they  chanced  to 

meet: 
He  was  a  weaver  by  his  worldly  trade. 
But  powerful  work  in  the  assemblies  made ; 
People  came  leagues  to  town  to  hear  him  sift 
The  holy  text, — he  had  the  grace  and  gift ; 
Widows  and  maidens  flock'd  to  hear  his  voice ; 
Of  either  kind  he  might  have  had  his  choice  ; — 
But  he  had  chosen — we  had  seen  how  shy 
The  girl  was  getting,  my  good  man  and  I, — 
That  when  the  weaver  came,  she  kept  with  us, 
Where  he  his   points    and    doctrines   might 

discuss; 
But  in  our  bit  of  garden,  or  the  room 
We  call  our  parlour,  there  he  must  not  come : 
She  loved  him  not,  and  though  she  could  attend 
To  his  discourses,  as  her  guide  and  friend, 
Tet  now  to  these  she  gave  a  listless  ear, 
As  if  a  friend  she  would  no  longer  hear ; 
This  might  he  take  for  woman's  art,  and  cried, 
<<  Spouse  of  my  heart,  I  must  not  be  denied  I" — 
Fearless  he  spoke,  and  I  had  hope  to  see 
My  girl  a  wife— but  this  was  not  to  be. 

'  *  My  husband,  thinking  of  his  worldly  store, 
And  not,  frail  man,  enduring  to  be  poor. 
Seeing  his  friend  would  for  his  child  provide 
And  hers,  he  grieved  to  have  the  man  denied : 
For  Ruth,  when  press'd,  rqjected  him,  and  grew 
To  her  old  sorrow,  as  if  that  were  new. 
**  Who  shall  support  her?"  said  her  father, "  how 
Can  I,  infirm  and  weak  as  1  am  now  ? 
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"  *  And  here  a  loving  fool  ** This  gave  her  pain, 

**  '  SeverOf  indeed,  but  she  would  not  complain  : 
"  *  Nor  would  consent,  although  the  weaver  grew 
**  *  More  fond,  and  would  the  frightened  girl  pursue. 

"  *  Oh  I    much  iBhe  begg'd  him  to  forbear,  to 
stand 
<^  *  Her  soul's  kind  friend,  and  not  to  ask  her  hand ; 


-"  Love   me !"   he 


"  *She    could  not  love    him.- 

replied, 
"  * "  The  love  you  mean  is  love  nnsanctified, 
"  *  An  earthly,  wicked,  sensual,  sinfrd  kind, 
*'  *  A  creature-love,  the  passion  of  the  blind." 
'*  '  He  did  not  court  her,  he  would  have  her  know, 
"  *  For  that  poor  love  that  will  on  beauty  grow ; 
"  *  No !  he  would  take  her  as  the  Prophet  took 
'*  *  One  of  the  harlots  in  the  holy  book ; 
"  *  And  then  he  look'd  so  ugly  and  severe  I 
"  *  And  yet  so  fond — she  could  not  hide  her  fear. 

"  *  This  fondness  grew  her  torment ;  she  would  fly, 
"  *  In  woman's  terror,  if  he  came  but  nigh ; 
"  *  Nor  could  I  wonder  he  should  odious  prove, 
**  *  So  like  a  ghost  that  left  a  grave  for  love. 

**  *  But  still  her  father  lent  his  cruel  aid 
**  ^  To  the  man's  hope,  and  she  was  more  afraid  ; 
**  ^  He  said  no  more  she  should  his  table  share, 
"  *  But  be  the  parish  or  the  Teacher's  care. 
"  * "  Three  days  I  pve  you :  see  that  all  be  right 
^*  *  On  Monday  morning — this  is  Thursday  night — 
<*  *  Fulfil  my  wishes,  girl !    or   else  forsake  my 
sight!" 

"  '  I  see  her  now ;  and,  she  that  was  so  meek, 
*'  '  It  was  a  chance  that  she  had  power  to  speak, 
"  *  Now  spoke  in  earnest — "  Father !  I  obey, 
"  *  And  will  remember  the  appointed  day  I " 

"  *  Then  came  the  man':   she  talk'd  with  him 

apart, 
^*  *  And,  1  believe,  laid  open  all  her  heart; 
*^  '  But  all  in  vain — she  said  to  me,  in  tears, 
"  *  "  Mother  !  that  man  is  not  what  he  appears : 
"  *  He  tolks  of  heaven,  and  let  him,  if  he  will, 
**  *  But  he  has  earthly  purpose  to  fulfil ; 
^*  *■  Upon  my  knees  I  begg'd  him  to  resign 
"  *  The  hand  he  asks :  he  said — It  shall  be  mine : 
"  *  What  I  did  the  holy  men  of  Scripture  deign 
'*  *  To  hear  a  woman  when  she  said  Refrain  ? 
'*  *  Of  whom  they  chose  they  took  them  wives, 

and  these 
**  *  Made  it  their  study  and  their  wish  to  please ; 
"  *  The  women  then  were  faithful  and  afitiid ; 
*'  *  As  Sarah  Abraham,  they  their  lords  obey'd, 
"  *  And  so  she  styled  him  ;  't  is  in  later  days 
"  *  Of  foolish  love  that  we  our  women  praise, 
**  *  Fall  on  the  knee,  and  raise  the  suppliant  hand, 
**  *  And  court  the  favour  that  we  might  command.— 

«  <  *<  O  I  my  dear  mother,  when  this  man  has 
power, 
"  *  How  will  he  treat  me : — ^first  may  beasts  devour ! 
**  *  Or  death  in  every  form  that  I  could  prove, 
"  *  Except  this  selfish  being's  hateful  love." 

"  *  I  gently  blamed  her,  for  I  knew  how  hard 
"  ^  It  is  to  force  affection  and  regard. 


**  <  Ah  t  my  dear  lad,  I  talk  to  you  as  one 
"  *  Who  know  the  misery  of  a  heart  undone  : 
"  *  You  knows  it  not ;  but,  dearest  boy,  when  i 
"  *  Do  not  an  ill  because  you  find  you  can : 
**  *  Where  is  the  triumph  ?  when  such  things  men 

"  *  They  only  drive  to  wickedness  the  weak. 

**  *  Weak  was  poor  Ruth,  and  this  good  man  ao 

hard, 
**  *  That  to  her  weakness  he  had  no  regard : 
^*  *'  But  we  had  two  days*  peace ;  he  came,  and  then 
**  *  My  daugher  whisper'd,  **  Would  there  were  no 

men! 
**  *  None  to  admire  or  scorn  us,  none  to  vex 
**  *  A  simple,  trusting,  fond,  believing  sex  ; 
"  *  Who  truly  love  the  worth  that  men  profeaa, 
'' '  And  think  too  kindly  for  their  happiness."  ' 

**  Poor  Ruth !  few  heroines  in  the  tragic  page 
*^  Felt  more  than  thee  in  thy  contracted  stage  ; 
^*  Fair,  fond,  and  virtuous,  they  our  pity  move, 
"  Impell'd  by  duty,  agonised  by  love : 
"  But  no  Msjidanc,  who  in  dread  has  Imelt 
^*  On  the  bare  boards,  has  greater  terrors  felt, 
"  Nor  been  by  warring  pa^^ons  more  subdued, 
**  Than  thou,  by  this  man's  grovelling  wish  pur- 
sued; 
**  Doom'd  to  a  parent's  judgment,  all  unjust, 
*<  Doom'd  the  chance  mercy  of  the  world  to  trust, 
*'  Or  to  wed  grossness  and  conceal  disgust. 

*' '  If  Ruth  was  frail,  she  had  a  mind  too  nice 
<*  *  To  wed  with  that  which  she  beheld  as  vice — 
**  *  To  take  a  reptile,  who,  beneath  a  show 
"  *  Of  peevish  seal,  let  carnal  wishes  grow : 
**  *  Proud  and  yet  mean,  forbidding  and  yet  fnll 
«  '  Of  eager  appetites,  devout  and  dull, 
*'  *  Waiting  a  legal  right  that  he  might  seise 
'*  *  His  own,  and  his  impatient  spirit  ease, 
*' '  Who  would  at  once  his  pride  and  love  indulge, 
**  *  His  temper  humour,  and  his  spite  divulge. 
"  <  This  the  poor  victim  saw — <*  A  second  time,** 
*^  *  Sighing,  she  said,  **  shall  I  commit  the  crime, 
<<  *  And  now  untempted  ?    Can  the  form  or  lite 
"  *  Make  me  a  wife  in  my  Creator's  sight? 
**  <  Can  I  the  words  without  a  SMaaing  say  ? 
^'  *  Can  I  pronounce  love,  honour,  or  obey  ? 
'*  *  And  if  I  cannot,  shall  I  dare  to  wed, 
"  *  And  go  a  harlot  to  a  loathed  bed  ? 
**  *  Never,  dear  mother  I  my  poor  boy  and  I 
"  *  Will  at  the  mercy  of  a  parish  lie ; 
"  *  Reproved  for  wants  that  vices  would  remoTe, 
*^  *  Reproach'd  for  vice  that  I  oouKd  never  lore, 
**  *  Mix'd  with  a  crew  long  wedded  to  disgrace, 
*' '  A  vulgar,  forward,  equalising  race, — 
"  *  And  am  I  doom'd  to  beg  a  dwelling  in  thsit 
place?" 

**  *  Such  was  her  reasoning :  many  times  she 

weigh'd 
**  <  The  evils  aU,  and  was  of  each  afraid ; 
**  *  She  loath'd  the  common  board,  the  vulgar  seat, 
**  *  Where  shame,  and  want,  and  vice,  and  sorrow 

meet, 
**  *  Where  frailty  finds  allies,  where  guilt  insures 

retreat. 
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**  '  But  peace  again  is  fled :  the  Teacher  comes, 
**  *  And  new  importance,  haughtier  air  assumes. 

**  *  No  hapless  victim  of  a  tyrant's  love 
** '  More  keenly  felt,  or  more  resisting  strove 
^  *  Against  her  fate  :  she  look'd  on  every  side, 
**  *  But  there   were  none  to  help  her,  none  to 

guide; — 
**  '  And  he,  the  man  who  should  have  taught  the 

soul, 
'*  *  Wish'd  but  the  body  in  his  base  control. 
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*  *  She  left  her  infant  on  the  Sunday  mom, 
A  creature  doom'd  to  shame  !  in  sorrow  bom ; 
A  thing  that  languished,  nor  arrived  at  age 
When  the  man's  thoughts  with  sin  and  pain  en- 
gage- 
She  came  not  home  to  share  our  humble  meal^ 
Her  father  thinking  what  his  child  would  feel 
From  his  hard  sentence — still  she  came  not 

home. 
The  night  grew  dark,  and  yet  she  was  not 

come ; 
The  east-wind   roared,  the  sea  retum'd   the 

sound. 
And  the  rain  fell  as  if  the  world  were  drown'd : 
There  were  no  lights  without,  and  my  good 


** '  To  kindness  fHghten'd,  with  a  groan  began 
"  <  To  talk  of  Ruth,  and  pray :  and  then  he  took 
**  <  The  Bible  down,  and  rea(f  the  holy  book ; 
*'  *  For  he  had  leaming :  and  when  that  was  done 
**  *  We  sat  in  silence — Whither  could  we  run  ? 
*<  *  We  said ;  and  then  rush'd  frighten'd  from  the 

door, 
**  *  For  we  could  bear  our  own  conceit  no  more : 
**  *  We  oall'd  on  neighbours — ^there  she  had  not 

been; 
**  *  We  met  some  wanderers — ours  they  had  not 

seen; 
**  *  We  hurried  o'er  the  beach,  both  north  and 

south, 
**  <  Then  join'd,  and   wandered   to  our  haven's 

mouth : 
'<  <  Where  rush'd  the  fUling  waters  wildly  out, 
"  *  I  scarcely  heard  the  good  man's  fearful  shout, 
"  '  Who  saw  a  something  on  the  billow  ride, 
"  '  And — *^  Heaven  have  mercy  on  our  sins  I "  he 

cried, 
"  «  "  It  is  my  child  !  "—and  to  the  present  hour 
.*«  (  So  he  believes — and  spirits  have  the  power. 


'  ["  Strong  M  Mr.  Grabbe'i  {Minting  is,  its  strength  can  be 
fblly  felt  by  those  alone  who  have  read  the  whole  ttorjr  of 
*Rath,'  and  of  all  her  wild  and  oonfoonding  afflictions. 
Never  was  hopeless  distress,  day  by  day  persecuted  onto  the 
death,  delineated  with  soch  frarful  troth :  bat  the  whole 
description  so  hangs  together  in  its  darkness,  that  no  frag- 
ments could  present  an  adequate  idea  of  the  desolation." — 

WiLSOV.] 

>  [In  the  original  draft  the  Book  opens  thus :  >- 

The  evening  came :  '*  My  brother,  what  employs 

**  Thy  mind  ?"  said  Richard ;  **  what  disturbs  thy  joys  ? 

•*  Hast  thou  not  all  the  good  the  world  can  give, 

"  And  liVst  a  life  that  kina  might  sigh  to  live  ? 

•*  Gan  nothing  ploMe  thee  if    Thou  wert  wont  to  seise 

**  On  passing  themes,  and  make  the  trifles  please. 

<*  Thy  Muse  nas  many  a  pleasant  fancy  bred, 

"  And  doUied  in  lively  manner  i— b  she  dead  ?" 


**  *  And  she  was  gone !  the  waters  wide  and  deep 
"  *  Roll'd  o'er  her  body  as  she  lay  asleep. 
*'  '  She  heard  no  more  the  angry  waves  and  wind, 
**  *  She  heard  no  more  the  threat'ning  of  mankind  ; 
**  *  Wrapp'd  in  dark  weeds,  the  refuse  of  the  storm, 
•*  *  To  the  hard  rook  was  home  her  comely  form  I 

**  *  But,  oh !  what  storm  was  in  that  mind  I  what 

strife  I 
**  *  That  could  compel  her  to  lay  down  her  life  I 
**  *  For  she  was  seen  within  the  sea  to  wade, 
«  <  By  one  at  distance,  when  she  first  had  pray'd ; 
*<  <  Then  to  a  rock  within  the  hither  shoal 
''  *  Softly  and  with  a  fearful  step  she  stole ; 
** '  Then,  when  she  gain'd  it,  on  the  top  she  stood 
**  *  A  moment  still — and  dropp'd  into  the  flood ! 
**  *  The  man  cried  loudly,  but  he  cried  in  vain, — 
**  *  She  heard  not  then—she  never  heard  again  ! 
"  *  She  had — ^pray,  Heav'n !— she  had  that  world 

in  sight, 
"  •  Where  firallty  mercy  finds,  and  wrong  has  right ; 
**  '  But,  sure,  in  this  her  portion  such  has  been, 
"  *  Well  had  it  still  remain'd  a  world  unseen ! ' 

*'  Thus  far  the  dame :  the  passions  will  dispense 
'*  To  such  a  wild  and  rapid  eloquence — 
**  Will  to  the  weakest  mind  their  strength  impart, 
^  And  give  the  tongue  the  language  of  the  heart."^ 


BOOK   VI. 


ADVENTURES  OF  RICHARD  CONCLUDED. 

Richard  relates  his  Illness  and  Retirement— A  Village  PHest 
and  his  two  Danghters— His  peculiar  Studies— His  Sim- 
plicity of  Character— Arrival  of  a  third  Daughter— Her 
Zeal  in  his  Conversion— Their  Friendship— How  termi- 
nated— A  happy  Day — Its  Commencement  and  Pirogress 
—A  Journey  along  the  Coast— Arrival  as  a  Guest— Com- 
pany—A  Lover's  Jealousy— it  increases— dies  away — An 
Evening  Walk  —  Suspense— Apprehension— Resolution- 
Certainty. 

"  This,  then,  dear  Richard,  was  the  way  you  took 
*^  To  gain  instruction — ^thine  a  curious  book, 
*^  Containing  much  of  both  the  false  and  true : 
**  But  thou  hast  read  it,  and  with  profit  too. 


**  Not  dead,  but  sick,  and  I  too  weary  grow 
**  Of  reaping  nothing  from  the  things  I  sow. 
**  What  is  the  pleasure— thou  perhaps  canst  sav— 
"  Of  playing  tunes,  if  none  can  hear  thee  play  "^ 
**  Timid  and  proud,  the  world  I  cannot  court, 
"  Nor  diow  my  labours  for  the  critic's  sport. 
**  Halt  thou  the  courage,  Richard  ?  hast  thou  tried 
*<  An  author's  perils  ?  hast  thou  felt  his  pride  ? 
**  For  vain  the  efforts,  and  they  quickly  tire, 
**  If  we  alone  our  precious  things  admire." 

**  Not  so,"  said  Richard,  and  acquired  a  look 
That  some  expreadon  from  his  feelings  took ; 
*•  Oh  I  my  dear  Brother,  if  this  Muse  of  mine, 
**  Who  prompts  the  idle  thought,  the  trifling  line, 
**  If  she  who  calmly  looks  around,  nor  more 
**  Muse  of  the  Mad,  the  Foolish,  and  the  Poor, 
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**  Come,  then,  my  Brother,  now  thy  tale  com- 
plete— 
"  I  know  thy  first  embarking  in  the  fleet, 
"  Thy  entrance  in  the  army,  and  thy  gain 
"  Of  plenteous  laurels  in  the  wars  of  Spain, 
"  And  what  then  foUoVd ;  but  I  wish  to  know 
**  When  thou  that  heart  hadst  courage  to  bestow, 
*^  When  to  declare  it  gained,  and  when  to  stand 
**•  Before  the  priest,  and  give  the  plighted  hand  ; 
"  So  shall  I  boldness  from  thy  frankness  gain 
"  To  paint  the  frenxy  that  possessed  my  brain  ; 
"  For  rather  there  than  in  my  heart  I  found 
"  Was  my  disease — a  poison,  not  a  wound, 
**  A  madness,  Richard — ^but,  I  pray  thee,  tell 
"  Whom  hast  thou  loved  so  dearly  and  so  well?"* 

The  younger  man  his  gentle  host  obey'd. 
For  some  respect,  though  not  required,  was  paid ; 
Perhaps,  with  all  that  independent  pride, 
Their  different  states  would  to  the  memory  glide  ; 
Yet  was  his  manner  unconstrained  and  free, 
And  nothing  in  it  like  servility. 

Then  he  Ibegan :— **  When  first  I  reaeh'd  the 

land,* 
"  I  was  so  ill  that  death  appeared  at  hand ; 
"  And  though  the  fever  left  me,  yet  I  grew 
"  So  weak  'twas  judged. that  life  woiSd  leave  me 

too. 
*'  I  sought  a  village-priest,  my  mother's  friend, 
"  And  I  believed  with  him  my  days  would  end : 
**  The  man  was  kind,  intelligent,  and  mild, 
*^  Careless  and  shrewd,  yet  simple  as  the  child ; 


**  If  ahe  ean  pleasare— and  she  can —impart, 

*'  Oan  wing  the  fcncy,  can  enlarge  the  heart ; 

**  What  must  a  Muse  of  strenffth,  of  force,  of  fire, 

*'  In  the  true  Poet's  ample  mind  inspire  ? 

**  What  must  he  feel,  wno  can  the  soul  express, 

"  Of  saint  or  hero  ?— he  must  be  no  less. 

**  Nor  less  of  evil  minds  he  knows  the  pain, 

**  But  quickly  lost  the  anffol^  Mid  the  stain ; 

"  While  with  the  wisest,  happiest,  purest,  best, 

**  His  soul  assimilates  and  loves  to  rest. 

*'  Crowns  would  I  spurn,  and  empires  would  I  lose, 

**  For  inspiration  from  the  sacred  Muse." 

**  A  song,"  said  George,  **  and  I  my  secret  store, 
**  Confined  in  dust  and  darkness,  will  explore. 
*'  Poet  with  poet,  bard  and  critic  too,; 
**  We  fear  no  censure,  and  dread  no  review. 
**  A  judge  so  placed  must  be  to  errors  kind, 
**  And  3^eld  the  mercy  that  he  hopes  to  find. 
*'  Begin  then,  Richara ;  pat  thy  (ears  aside ; 
**  Shall  I  condemn,  who  must  myself  be  tried  ? 
**  In  me  at  least  my  Brother  may  confide. 
**  In  hope  of  wearing,  I  shall  yield  the  bays, 
**  And  my  selMove  shall  give  my  rival  praise."] 

s  [In  the  original  MS.  thos :— 

"  Wilt  thoa  explain  ?  I  shall  not  grieve  to  share 
*'  A  lover's  woaow,  or  a  hosband's  care  V* 

Kindnea  like  this  had  moved  a  sterner  man, 
Richard  much  more.    He  smiled,  and  thus  began  :— 

"  No  more  I  loved  the  sea ;  that  plunge  had  tamed 
**  My  blood,  by  youth  in  idleness  inflamed : 
"  To  my  aflUrs  I  forced  my  mind  t'  attend, 
**  And  sought  the  town  to  counsel  with  a  Mend. 
**  Much  we  debated— Ooold  I  now  resign 
**  My  earthly  views,  and  look  to  things  divine? 
**  Could  I  to  merchandize  my  mind  persuade, 
**  And  wait  in  patience  for  the  gain  of  trade  ? 


'*  For  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world  bis  sliare 

"  And  mine  were  equal — neither  had  to  spare ; 

<*  Else — with  his  daughters,  beautiful  and  i 

"  He  would  have  kept  a  sailor  from  his  door : 

"  Two  then  were  present,  who  adom'd  his  J 

*'  But  ever  speaking  of  a  third  to  come ; 

"  Cheerful  they  were,  not  too  reserved  or  free, — 

"  I  loved  them  both,  and  never  wish'd  them  three. 

<'  The  Vicar's  self,  stiU  further  to  describe, 
**  Was  of  a  simple,  but  a  studious  tribe  ; 
"  He  from  the  world  was  distant,  not  retired, 
**  Nor  of  it  much  posseas'd,  nor  much  desired : 
^'  Grave  in  his  purpose,  cheerful  in  his  eye, 
**  And  with  a  look  of  frank  benignity. 
*^  He  lost  his  wife  when  they  together  pass'd 
**  Tears  of  calm  love,  that  triumph'd  to  the  last. 
*^  He  much  of  nature,  not  of  man,  had  seen, 
^*  Tet  his  remarks  were  often  shrewd  and  keen : 
**  Taught  not  by  books  f  approve  or  to  condemn,   • 
**  He  gain'd  but  little  that  he  knew  from  them : 
**  He  read  with  reverence  and  respect  the  few 
"  Whence  he  his  rules  and  consolations  drew; 
"  But  men  and  beasts,  and  all  that  lived  or  moved, 
^'  Were  books  to  him :  he  studied  them  and  loved. 

**  He  knew  the  plants  in  mountain,  wood,  or 

mead; 
*^  He  knew  the  worms  that  on  the  foliage  feed  ; 
"  Knew  the  small  tribes  that  'scape  the  carelcs 

eye, 
''  The  plant's  disease  that  breeds  the  embryo-fly ; 
^  And  the  small  creatures  who  on  bark  or  bough 
*^  £i^y  their  changes,  changed  we  know  not  how ; 


«  Or  if  (  conld  not  eirly  habits  quit, 

**  Had  I  a  stock,  and  conld  subsist  on  wH? 

'*  Measures  like  these  became  my  daily  themes, 
"  My  airy  castles,  my  projector's  dreams. 
"  But  health,  so  long  neglected,  now  became 
<*  No  more  the  Ueadnc  of  my  fUling  frame : 
**  A  fever  seized  it,  of  Uiat  dangerous  kind, 
'*  That,  while  it  taints  the  blood,  infects  the  mind. 
**  1  traced  her  flight 'as  Reason  slowly  fled, 
"  And  her  last  act  assured  me  Hope  was  dead : 
**  But  Reason  eir'd,  and  when  she  came  again 
'*  To  aid  the  senses  and  direct  the  brain, 
**  &9ie  found  a  body  weak,  but  well  disposed 
**  For  life's  enjoyments,  lUid  the  grave  was  closed. 
**  But  danger  past,  and  my  recovery  slow, 
*«  I  sought  the  health  that  mountain  gales  bestow, 
"  And  quiet  walks  where  peace  and  violets  grow. 

**  Now,  my  dear  Brother,  when  the  languid  flnoae 
**  Has  this  repose,  and  when  the  blood  to  tame. 


^  Yet  strength  increasing, 
'  Gives  some  increase  of  nl 
**  When  every  sense  partakes  of  fresh  delight. 


'  Gives  some  increase  of  pleasure  and  of  power ; 


And  every  object  wakes  an  appetite ; 
**  Wlien  the  mind  rests  not,  but  for  ever  roves 
**  On  all  around,  and  as  it  meets  approves ; 
**  Then  feels  the  heart  its  bliss— that  season  then  Ss  1ove*a. 

"  Think  of  me  thus  dlsposedyand  think  me  then 
"  Retired  from  crowded  streets  and  busy  men, 
**  In  a  neat  cottage,  by  the  sweetest  stream 
*'  That  ever  warmed  in  a  poet's  dream : 
**  An  andent  wood  b^ola,  so  vast,  so  aeep^ 
"  That  hostile  armies  mifflit  in  safety  sleep ; 
**  Where  loving  pairs  had  no  observers  near, 
"  And,  fearing  not  themselves,  had  none  to  fear ; 
**  There  to  fkir  walks,  fresh  meadows,  and  rieavaUeSt 
**  I  fled  as  flee  the  weary  and  the  wise. 
*•  My  hott."  &C.J 
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"  But  now  th*  imperfect  being  scarcely  moveB, 
"  And  now  takes  wing  and  seeks  the  sky  it  loves. 

**  He  had  no  system,  and  forbore  to  read 
"  The  learned  labours  of  th*  immortal  Swede ; 
"  But  smiled  to  hear  the  creatures  he  had  known 
**  So  long  were  now  in  class  and  order  shown, 
**  Genus  and  species—*  Is  it  meet,'  said  he, 
"  *  This  creature's  name  should  one  so  sounding  be  ? 
"  *  T  is  but  a  fly,  though  first-bom  of  the  sprhig— 
"  '  Bombylius  migus  dost  thou  call  the  thing  ? 
**  *  Majus,  indeed !  and  yet,  in  fact,  't  is  true, 
"  '  We  all  are  minors,  all  are  minors  too, 
"  *  Except  the  first  and  last,— th'  immensely  distant 

two. 
"  *  And  here  again,— what  call  the  learned  this  ? 
"  •  Both  Hippobosca^  and  Hirundinis  ? 
"  *  Methinks  the  creature  should  be  proud  to  find 
"  *  That  he  employs  the  talents  of  mankind, 
"  *  And  that  his  soTereign  master  shrewdly  looks, 
••  *  Counts  all  -his  parts,  and  puts  them  in  his 

books. 
"  *  WeU  !  go  thy  way,  for  I  do  feel  it  shame 
"  «  To  stay  a  being  with  so  proud  a  name.' 

"  Such  were  his  daughters,  such  my  quiet  friend, 
**  And  pleasant  was  it  thus  my  days  to  spend ; 
**  But  when  Matilda  at  her  home  I  saw, 
'*  Whom  I  beheld  with  anziousness  and  awe, 
**  The  ease  and  quiet  that  I  found  before 
**  At  once  departed,  and  retum'd  no  more. 
**  No  more  their  music  soothed  the  as  they  play'd, 
"  But  soon  her  words  a  strong  impression  made ; 
«*  The  sweet  Enthusiast,  so  I  deem'd  her,  took 
**  My  mind,  and  fix'd  it  to  her  speech  and  look ; 
**  My  soul,  dear  girl  I  she  made  her  constant  care, 
"  But  never  whisper'd  to  my  heart,  *  Beware  !' 
"  In  love  no  dangers  rise  till  we  are  in  the  snare. 

•*  Her  &ther  sometimes  question'd  of  my  creed, 
**  And  seem'd  to  think  it  might  amendment  need ; 
**  But  great  the  difference  when  the  pious  maid 
"  To  the  same  errors  her  attention  paid ; 
**  Her  sole  design  that  I  should  think  aright, 
**  And  my  conversion  her  supreme  delight :  * 
**  Pure  was  her  mind,  and  simple  her  intent, 
'*  Good  all  she  sought,  and  kindness  all  she  meant. 
**  Next  to  religion,  friendship  was  our  theme, 
'*  Related  souls  and  their  refined  esteem  : 
«  We  talked  of  scenes  where  this  is  real  found, 
**  And  love  subsists  without  a  dart  or  wound : 
'*  But  there  intruded  thoughts  not  all  serene, 
"  And  wishes  not  so  calm  would  intervene." 

«*  Saw  not  her  father  ?" 

"  Tes ;  but  saw  no  more 
<<  Than  he  had  seen  without  a  fear  before : 


3  The  hone<fly. 

*  [See,  In  the  Appendix,  Mr.  Crabbe'a  Linee  addreewd  to 
Mi«  amy,  in  1777. 

'*  My  Min  came  I  be  ever  bleo'd  the  lionr 
That  drew  my  thonghu  half  way  from  folly's  power ! 
She  (bat  my  soul  with  loftier  notion*  flred ; 
I  aaw  their  truth,  and  aa  I  saw  admired : 
With  greater  foroe  returning  reason  moved. 
And  as  retoming  reason  urged,  I  loved  : 


**  He  had  subsisted  by  the  church  and  plough, 

*•■  And  saw  no  cause  for  apprehension  now. 

*'  We,  too,  could  live:    he  thought  not  passion 

wrong, 
"  But  only  wonder'd  we  delay'd  so  long. 
"  More  had  he  wonder'd  had  he  known  esteem 
"  Was    all    we    mention'd,   friendship   was    our 

theme. — 

**  Laugh,  if  you  please,  I  must  my  tale  pursue : — 
**  This  sacred  friendship  thus  in  secret  grew 
'*  An  intellectual  love,  most  tender,  chaste,  and 

true — 
^  Unstain'd,  we  said*  nor  knew  we  how  it  chanced 
"  To  gain  some  earthly  soil  as  it  advanced ; 
**  But  yet  my  friend,  and  she  alone,  could  prove 
"  How  much  it  differ'd  from  romantic  love : 
**  But  this  and  more  I  pass — No  doubt,  at  length, 
"  We  could  perceive  the  weakness  of  our  strength. 

**  O !  days  remember'd  well !  remember'd  all ! 
**  The  bitter-sweet,  the  honey,  and  the  gall ; 
"  Those  garden  rambles  in  the  silent  night, 
"  Those  trees  so  shady,  and  that  moon  so  bright ; 
**  That  thickset  alley  by  the  arbour  closed, 
"  That  woodbine  seat  where  we  at  last  reposed  ; 
'<  And  then  the  hopes  that  came  and  Uien  were 

gone, 
**  Quick  as  the  clouds  beneath  the  moon  pass'd  on : 
** '  Now,  in  this  instant,  shall  my  love  be  shown,' 
'*  I  said— O  !  no,  the  happy  time  is  flown ! 

''  You  smile  :  remember,  I  was  weak  and  low, 
"  And  fear'd  the  passion  as  I  felt  it  grow : 
<<  <  Will  she,'  I  said,  *■  to  one  so  poor  attend, 
'*  *  Without  a  prospect,  and  without  a  friend  ?' 
**  I  dared  not  ask  her — till  a  rival  came — 
'*  But  hid  the  secret,  slow-consuming  flame. 

"  I  once  had  seen  him ;  then  familiar,  free, 
**  More  than  became  a  common  guest  to  be ; 
'^  *  And  sure,'  I  said,  *  he  has  a  look  of  pride 
"  *  And  inward  joy, — a  lover  satisfied.' 

'^  Can  you  not,  Brother,  on  adventures  past, 
"  A  thought,  as  on  a  lively  prospect,  cast  ? 
"  On  days  of  dear  remembrance !  days  that  seem, 
"  When  past — nay,  even  when    present,   like  a 

dream — 
"  Those  white  and  blessed  days,  that  softly  shine 
**  On  few,  nor  oft  on  them — have    they  been 

thine?" 

George  answer'd,  '*  Tes  I  dear  Bichard,  through 
the  years 
*'  Long  past,  a  day  so  white  and  mark'd  appears  :^ 


Till  pain,  reflection,  hope,  and  love  allied 

My  bills  precarious  to  a  surer  guide— 

To  Him  who  gives  pain,  reason,  hope,  and  love, 

Each  for  that  end  tnat  angels  must  approve ; 

One  beam  of  light  He  gave  my  mina  to  see. 

And  gave  that  light,  my  heavenly  fkir,  by  thee ; 

That  beam  shall  raise  my  thoughts,  and  mend  my  stra  In, 

Nor  shall  my  vows,  nor  jwayera,  nor  verse  be  vain."] 

*  It  is  recorded  of  the  Scythians,  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  marlt  every  happy  day  with  a  white  stone,  and  every  un- 
happy day  with  a  black  one. 
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"  As  in  the  storm  that  pours  destruction  round, 

"  Is  here  and  there  a  ship  in  safety  found ; 

"  So  in  the  storms  of  life  some  days  appear 

"  More  bless'd  and  bright  for  the  preceding  fear; 

'*  These  times  of  pleasure  that  in  life  arise, 

**  Like  spots  in  deserts,  that  delight,  surprise, 

**  And  to  our  wearied  senses  give  the  more, 

"  For  all  the  waste  behind  us  and  before ; 

"  And  thou,  dear  Richard,  hast  then  had  thy  share 

<*  Of  those  enchanting  times  that  baffle  care?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  felt  this  life-refreshing  gale 
**  That  bears  us  onward  when  our  spirits  fail ; 
"  That  gives  those  spirits  vigour  and  delight — 
**  I  would  describe  it  could  I  do  it  right. 

"  Such  days  have  been— a  day  of  days  was  one, 
"  When,  risfaig  gaily  with  the  rising  sun, 
**  I  took  my  way  to  join  a  happy  few, 
"  Known  not  to  me,  but  whom  Matilda  knew, 
"  To  whom  she  went  a  guest,  and  message  sent, 
"  *  Come  thou  to  us,'  and  as  a  guest  I  went.' 

"  There  are  two  ways  to  Brandon — by  the  heath 
"  Above  the  cliff,  or  on  the  sand  beneath, 
"  Where  the  smaU  pebbles,  wetted  by  the  wave, 
**  To  the  new  day  reflected  lustre  gave : 
"  At  first  above  the  rocks  I  made  my  way, 
*'  Delighted  looking  at  the  spacious  bay, 
**  And  the  large  fleet  that  to  the  northward  steer'd 
"  Full  sail,  that  glorious  in  my  view  appeared ; 
**  For  where  does  man  evince  his  full  control 
"  O'er  subject  matter, — where  displays  the  soul 
*'  Its  mighty  energies  with  more  effect, 
"  Than  when  her  powers  that  moving  mass  direct  ? 
"  Than  when  man  guides  the  ship  man's  art  has 

made, 
<<  And  makes  the  winds  and  waters  yield  him  aid  ? 

''  Much  as  I  long'd  to  see  the  maid  I  loved, 
"  Through  scenes  so  glorious  I  at  leisure  moved ; 
"  For  there  are  times  when  we  do  not  obey 
"  The  master-passion — when  we  yet  delay — 
**  When  absence,  soon  to  end,  we  yet  prolong, 
**  And  dally,  with  our  wish  although  so  strong. 

"  High  were  my  joys,  but  they  were  sober  too, 
"  Nor  reason  spoil'd  the  pictures  fancy  drew ; 
"  I  felt— rare  feeling  in  a  world  like  thit— 
"  The  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss ; 
**  Add  too  the  smaller  aids  to  happy  men, 
*'  Convenient  helps — these  too  were  present  then. 
**  But  what  are  spirits  ?  light  indeed  and  gay 
"  They  are,  like  winter  flowers,  nor  last  a  day ; 
"  Comes  a  rude  icy  wind,  they  feel,  and  fSide 
away. 

"  High  beat  my  heart  when  to  the  house  I  came, 
"  And  when  the  ready  servant  gave  my  name ; 
"  But  when  I  enter'd  that  pernicious  room, 
"  Gloomy  it  look'd,  and  painfUl  was  the  gloom ; 
"  And  jealous  was  the  pidn,  and  deep  the  sigh, 
"  Caused  by  this  gloom,  and  pain,  and  jealousy : 


•  [MS.  :—«<  With  whom  she  Unfed,  a  deUghted  goMt ! 
*•  DeUghtftd  ever  I  bleMing  11111  and  bfeM'd."] 


"  For  there  Matilda  sat,  and  her  beside 
"  That  rival  soldier,  with  a  soldier's  pride ; 
**  With  self-approval  in  his  laughing  face, 
"His  seem'd  the  leading  spirit  of  the  place : 
"  She  was  all  coldness — ^yet  I  thought  s  look, 
"  But  that  corrected,  tender  welcome  spoke : 
"  It  was  as  lightning  which  you  think  you  see, 
"  But  doubt,  and  ask  if  lightning  it  could  be. 

**  Confuted  and  quick  my  introduction  paas'd, 
**  When  I,  a  stranger  and  on  strangers  cast, 
"  Beheld  the  gallant  man  as  he  diffplay'd 
"  Uncheok'd  attention  to  the  guilty  maid ; 
"  O !  how  it  grieved  me  that  she  dared  t*  excite 
"  Those  looks  in  him  that  show'd  so  much  delight ; 
"  Egregious  coxcomb !  there — he  smiled  again, 
**  As  if  he  sought  to  aggravate  my  pain : 
**  Still  she  attends — ^I  must  approach,  and  tndj 
"  Or  make,  a  quarrel,  to  relieve  my  mind. 

"  In  vain  I  try— politeness  as  a  shield 
**  The  angry  strokes  of  my  contempt  repell'd ; 
"  Nor  must  I  violate  the  social  law 
"  That  keeps  the  rash  and  insolent  in  awe. 
"  Once  I  observed,  on  hearing  my  replies, 
"  The  woman's  terror  fix'd  on  me  the  eyes 
**  That  look'd  entreaty ;  but  the  guideleas  rmge 
"  Of  jealous  minds  no  softness  can  assuage. 
"  But,  lo  1  they  rise,  and  all  prepare  to  take 
"  The  promised  pleasure  on  Uie  neighbouring  lake. 

"  Good  Heaven  !  they  whisper  !   Is  it  come  to 

this 
"  Already  ? — then  may  I  my  doubt  dismiss : 
"  Could  he  so  soon  a  timid  girl  persuade  ? 
"  What  rapid  progress  has  the  coxcomb  made ! 
"  And  yet  how  oool  her  looks,  and  how  demure ! 
"  The  fttlling'snow  nor  lily's  flower  so  pure : 
"  What  can  I  do  ?  J  must  the  pair  attend, 
**  And  watch  this  horrid  business  to  its  end. 
**  There,   forth  they  go  1    He  leads  her  to  the 

shore — 
"  Nay,  I  must  follow, — I  can  bear  no  more : 
"  What  can  the  handsome  gipsy  have  in  view 
**  In  trifling  thus,  as  she  appears  to  do  ? 
**  I,  who  for  months  have  labour*d  to  succeed, 
**  Have  only  lived  her  vanity  to  feed. 

"  O I  you  will  make  me  room — 't  is  very  kind, 
"  And  meant  for  him — it  tells  him  he  must  mind ; 
"  Must  not  be  careless : — ^I  can  serve  to  draw 
**  The  soldier  on,  and  keep  the  man  in  awe. 
"01  I  did  think  she  had  a  guileless  lieart, 
"  Without  deceit,  capriciousness,  or  art ; 
"  And  yet  a  stranger,  with  a  coat  of  red, 
"  Has,  by  an  hour's  attention,  tum'd  her  head. 

"  Ah  !  how  delicious  was  the  moming-dxive, 
"  The  soul  awaken'd,  and  its  hopes  alive : 
"  How  dull  this  scene  by  trifling  minds  ei^y*d, 
"  The  heart  in  trouble  and  its  hope  destroy'd. 

"  Well,  now  we  land — And  will  he  yet  support 
"  This  part  ?     What  favour  has  he  now  to  court  ? 
"  Favour !  O,  no  I     He  means  to  quit  the  lair ; 
"  How  strange !  how  cruel !   Will  she  not  despair  ? 
"  Well  I  take  her  hand— no  farther  if  you  please, 
"  I  cannot  suffer  fooleries  like  these  .*— 
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"  How  ?  *  Love  to  Julia !  *— to  his  wife  ?— O I  dear 

**  And  injured  creature,  how  must  I  appear, 

**  Thus  haughty  in  my  looks,  and  in  my  words 

severe  ? 
*^  Her  love  to  Julia,  to  the  schoolday  friend 
"  To  whom  those  letters  she  has  lately  penned ! 
"  Can  she  forgive  ?     And  now  I  think  again, 
**  The  man  was  neither  insolent  nor  vain ; 
**  Good  humour  chiefly  would  a  stranger  trace, 
*'  Were  he  imp^tial,  in  the  air  or  face ; 
*'  And  I  so  splenetic  the  whole  way  long, 
**  And  she  so  patient— it  was  very  wrong.^ 

"  The  boat  had  landed  in  a  shady  scene ; 
"  The  grove  was  in  its  glory,  fresh  and  green ; 
"  The  showers  of  late  had  swelled  the  branch  and 

bough, 
"  And  the  sun's  fervour  made  them  pleasant  now. 
**  Hard  by  an  oak  arose  in  all  its  pride, 
*'  And  threw  its  aAns  along  the  water's  side ; 
"  Its  leafy  limbs,  that  on  the  gUissy  lake 
**  Stretch  far,  and  all  those  dancing  shadows  make. 

"  And  now  we  walk — ^now  smaller  parties  seek 
"  Or  sun  or  shade  as  pleases — Shall  I  speak  ? 
*^  Shall  I  forgiveness  ask,  and  then  apply 

"  For O I  that  vile  and  intercepting  cry  I 

''  Alas  1  what  mighty  ills  can  trifles  mi3ce, — 
'*  A  hat !  the  idiot's— fallen  in  the  lake  ! 
*'  What  serious  mischief  can  such  idlers  do  1 
"  I  almost  wish  the  head  had  fallen  too. 

"  No  more  they  leave  us,  but  will  hover  round, 
"  As  if  amusement  at  our  cost  they  found ; 
'*  Vex'd  and  unhappy  I  indeed  had  been, 
**  Had  I  not  sometUng  in  my  charmer  seen 
"  Like  discontent,  that,  though  corrected,  dwelt 
"  On  that  dear  face,  and  told  me  what  she  felt. 

"  Now  must  we  cross  the  lake,  and  as  we  cross'd 
"  Was  my  whole  soul  in  sweet  emotion  lost ; 
**  Clouds  in   white    volumes  roll'd  beneath  the 

moon, 
"  Softening  her  light  that  on  the  waters  shone : 
**  This  was  such  bliss  !  even  then  it  seem'd  relief 
'^  To  veil  the  gladness  in  a  show  of  grief: 
"  We  sigh'd  as  we  conversed,  and  sfdd,  how  deep 
**  This  lake  on  which  those  broad  dark  shadows 

sleep ; 
*'  There  is  between  us  and  a  watery  grave 
*'  But  a  thin  plank,  and  yet  our  fate  we  brave. 
"  *  What  if  it  burst  ? '  *  Matilda,  then  my  care 
'*  Would  be  for  thee :  all  danger  I  would  dare, 
"  And,  should  my  efforts  fiul,  thy  fortune  would  I 

share.' 
"  *  The  love  of  life,'  she  said,  *  would  powerful 

prove  I ' 
"  *  O I  not  so  powerful  as  the  strength  of  love :' — 
**  A  look  of  kindness  gave  the  grateful  maid, 
*'  That  had  the  real  effort  more  than  paid. 


'  i**  IVath  oompeli  me  to  ny  that  Mr.  Cnbbe  was  by  no 
means  free  from  the  lea*  amiable  aitfn  of  a  atrong  attachment 
-^jealougy.  The  deacription  of  Uiia  aelf  tonnent,  which 
occurs  in  the  aixth  book  of  *  Tales  of  the  Hall,'  coold  only 
have  been  produced  by  one  who  bad  undergone  the  pain 
himself;  and  the  catastrophe  which  follows  may  be  consi- 


"  But  here  we  land,  and  haply  now  may  choose 
**  Companions  home— our  way  too  we  may  lose  : 
"  In  these  drear,  dark,  inosculating  lanes, 
"  The  very  native  of  his  doubt  comphiins ; 
"  No  wonder  then  that  in  such  lonely  ways 
**  A  stranger,  heedless  of  the  country,  strays ; 
**  A  stranger,  too,  whose  many  thoughts  all  meet 
"  In  one  design,  and  none  regard  his  feet. 

'* '  Is  this  the  path  ?' — ^the  cautious  fair  one 
cries; 
"  I  answer,  *  Yes  I' — *  We  shall  our  friends  surprise,' 
*'  She  added,  sighing — I  return  the  sighs. 

"*WiU  they  not  wonder?*    *0!  they  would, 

indeed, 
"  *  Could  they  the  secrets  of  this  bosom  read, 
*<  *  These  chilling  doubts,  these  trembling  hopes  I 

feel ! 
*'  *  The  faint,  fond  hopes  I  can  no  more  conceal — 
"  *  I  love  thee,  dear  Matilda  I — to  confess 
"  *  The  fact  is  dangerous,  fatal  to  suppress. 

**  '  And  now  in  terror  I  approach  the  home 
"  '  Where  I  may  wretched  but  not  doubtful  come, 
'*  *  Where  I  must  be  all  ecstasy,  or  all — 
"  *  O !  what  will  you  a  wretch  rejected  call  ? 
"  *  Not  man,  for  I  shall  lose  myself,  and  be 
**  *  A  creature  lost  to  reason,  losing  thee. 

**  *  Speak,  my  Matilda  1  on  the  rack  of  fear 
"  *  Suspend  me  not — I  would  my  sentence  hear, 
"  *  Would  learn  my  fate Good   Heaven !  and 

what  portend 
"  *  These  tears  ?— and  fall  they  for  thy  wretched 

fHend? 

"  *  Or ' but  I  cease ;  I  cannot  paint  the  bliss 

**  From  a  confession  soft  and  kind  as  this ; 

"  Nor  where  we  walk'd,  nor  how  our  fHends  we 

met, 
"  Or  what  their  wonder — I  am  wondering  yet ; 
"  For  he  who  nothing  heeds  has  nothing  to  forget. 

'*  All  thought,  yet  thinking  nothing— all  delight 
"  In  everything,  but  nothing  in  my  sight  I 
"  Nothing  I  mark  or  learn,  but  am  possess'd 
"  Of  joys  I  cannot  paint,  and  I  am  bless'd 
**  In  all  that  I  conceive — whatever  is,  is  best. 
**  Ready  to  aid  all  beings,  I  would  go 
'*  The  world  around  to  succour  human  woe ; 
"  Tet  am  so  largely  happy,  that  it  seems 
"  There  are  no  woes,  and  sorrows  are  but  dreams. 

'*  There  is  a  college  joy,  to  scholars  known, 
"  When  the  first  honours  are  proclaim'd  their  own ; 
**  There  is  ambition's  joy,  when,  in  their  race 
"  A  man  surpassing  rivals  gains  his  place : 
'*  There  is  a  beauty's  joy  amid  a  crowd 
"  To  have  that  beauty  her  first  fame  allow'd ; 


Miss  Hmy  was  then  remarkably  pretty  ;  she  had  a  lively  dis- 
position, and,  harinjr  generally  more  than  her  share  of  atten- 
tion  in  a  mixed  conipany,  her  behaviour  might,  without  any 
coquettish  inclination,  occasion  painfiil  surmises  in  a  sensitive 
lover,  who  could  only  at  intervals  join  her  circle." — Lift, 
fflit^,  p.  11.] 
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"  And  there 's  the  conqueror't  Joy,  when,  dubious 

held 
*'  And  long  the  fight,  he  sees  the  foe  repell'd. 

**  But  what  are  these,  or  what  are  other  joys, 
*'  That  charm  kings,  conquerors,  beauteous  nymphs, 

and  boys, 
"  Or  greater  yet,  if  greater  yet  be  found, 
*'  To  that  delight  when  loTe*s  dear  hope  is  crown'd  ? 
'*  To  the  first  beating  of  a  lover's  heart, 
"  When  the  loved  maid  endeavours  to  impart, 
"  Frankly  yet  faintly,  fondly  yet  in  fear, 
"  The  kind  confession  that  he  holds  so  dear  ? 
*'  Now  in  the  mom  of  our  return  how  strange 
**  Was  this  new  feeling,  this  delicious  change, 
"  That  sweet  delirium,  when  I  gazed  in  fear 
"  That  all  would  yet  be  lost  and  disappear. 

"  Such  was  the  blessing,  that  I  sought  for  pain, 
"  In  some  degree  to  be  myself  again ; 
"  And  when  we  met  a  shepherd  old  and  lame, 
**  Cold  and  diseased,  it  seem'd  my  blood  to  tame : 
**  And  I  was  thankful  for  the  moral  sight, 
*'  That  soberised  the  vast  and  ^ild  deUght/* 


BOOK   VII. 


"  Nay,  when  they  quit  him,  as  they  •ometinics  do, 
"  What  is  there  left  t*  ei^y  or  to  pursue  ? — 

*<  Unf  Anm*.  ihent  InvA  f  hifl  wonMn  ?** 


THE  ELDER  BBOTHEB. 

Convenation— Story  of  the  elder  Brother— Hit  romantic 
Views  and  Habit»~The  Scene  of  hia  Meditattona— Their 
Nature — Interrapted  by  an  AdTentore— The  Consequences 
of  it — ^A  strong  and  permanent  Passion — Search  of  its 
Object— Long  ineffectual— How  found— The  first  Interview 
— llie  second—End  of  the  Adventure— Retirement. 

**  Thanks,  my  dear  Bichard,  and  I  pray  thee, 

deign 
<*  To  speak  the  truth — does  all  this  love  remain, 
'*  And  all  this  joy  ?  for  views  and  flights  sublime, 
"  Ardent  and  tender,  are  subdued  by  time. 
'*  Speak'st  thou  of  her  to  whom  thou  mad*st  thy 

vows, 
"  Of  my  fair  sister,  of  thy  lawful  spouse  ? 
"  Or  art  thou  talking  some  frail  love  about, 
<<  The  rambling  fit  before  th'  abidhag  gout?*' 

"  Nay,  spare  me.  Brother,  an  adorer  spare : 
'*  Love  and  the  gout !  thou  wouldst  not  these  com- 
pare ?" 

"  Yea,  and  correctly ;  teasing  ere  they  come, 
"  They  then  confine  their  victim  to  his  home  : 
"  In  both  are  previous  feints  and  false  attacks, 
"  Both  place  the  grieving  patient  on  their  racks ; 
"  They  both  are  ours,  with  all  they  bring,  for  life, 
"  'T  is  not  in  us  t'  expel  or  gout  or  wife ; 
**  On  man  a  kind  of  (Ugnity  they  shed, 
"  A  sort  of  gloomy  pomp  about  his  bed : 
"  Then  if  he  leaves  them,  go  where'er  he  will, 
"  Thejr  have  a  claim  upon  his  body  still ; 


But  doet  thou  love  this  woman?* 

«0!  beyond 
"  What  I  can  tell  thee  of  the  true  and  fond  : 
**  Hath  she  not  soothed  me,  sick — enriched  me, 

poor — 
"  And  banished  death  and  misery  from  my  door? 
"  Has  she  not  cherish'd  every  moment's  bliaa, 
*'  And  made  an  Eden  of  a  world  like  this? 
"  When  Care  would  strive  with  us  his  watch  to  keep, 
<*  Has  she  not  sung  the  snarling  fiend  to  sleep? 
''  And  when  Distress  has  look'd  us  in  the  face, 
<*  Has  she  not  told  him,  *  Thou  art  not  Disgrace '  ?* 

<<  I  must  behold  her,  Bichard ;  I  must  see 
"  This  patient  spouse  who  sweetens  miseiy. 
"  But  didst  thou  need,  and   wouldst   thou    not 

apply?— 
"  Nay,  thou  wert  right— but   then  bow  wrong 

wasir 

"  My  indiscretion  was  " 

"  No  more  repeat ; 
"  Would  I  were  nothing  worse  than  indiscreet; — 
*'  But  still  there  is  a  plea  that  I  could  bring, 
*'  Had  I  the  courage  to  describe  the  thing." 


*^  Then  thou,  too,  Brother,  oouldst  of 
teU; 

*^  Thou,  too,  hast  found  the  wishes  that  rebd 
"  Against  the  sovereign  reason ;  at  some  time 
^'  Thou  hast  been  fond,  heroic,  and  sublime ; 
"  Wrote  verse,  it  may  be,  and  for  one  dear  maid 
"  The  sober  purposes  of  life  delay'd ; 
**  From  year  to  year  the  fruitless  chase  porsaed, 
"  And  hung  enamour'd  o'er  the  flying  good  : 
*'  Then  be  thy  weakness  to  a  Brother  dhown, 
**  And  give  him  comfort  who  displays  his  own.** 

"  Ungenerous  youth !  dost  thou  presuming  ask 
"  A  man  so  grave  his  failings  to  unmask  ? 
"  What  if  I  tell  thee  of  a  waste  of  time, 
"  That  on  my  spirit  presses  as  a  crime, 
'*  Wilt  thou  despise  me  ? — ^I,  who,  soaring,  fell, 
"  So  late  to  rise — Hear  then  the  tale  I  tell : 
**  Who  tells  what  thou  shalt  hear,  esteems  his  hearer 
well. 


**  Tes,  my  dear  Bichard,  thou  shalt  hear  me  own 
*'  Follies  and  frailties  thou  hast  never  known ; 
"  Thine  was  a  frailty, — ^folly,  if  you  please, — 
"  But  mine  a  flight,  a  madness,  a  disease. 

"  Turn  with  me  to  my  twentieth  year,  for  then 
"  The  lover's  frenzy  ruled  the  poef  s  pen ; 
**  When  virgin  reams  were  soil'd  with  lays  of  love, 
**  The  flinty  hearts  of  fancied  nymphs  to  move  : 
"  Then  was  I  pleased  in  lonely  ways  to  tread, 
*^  And  muse  on  tragic  tales  of  lovers  dead ; 
"  For  all  the  merit  I  could  then  descry 
"  In  man  or  woman  was  for  love  to  die. 

"  I  mused  on  charmers  chaste,  who  pledged  tbeir 
truth, 
"  And  left  no  more  the  once-accepted  youth ; 
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"  Though  he  disloyal,  lost,  diseased,  became, 
'*  The  widow'd  turtle's  was  a  deathless  flame ; 
'*  This  faith,  this  feeling,  gave  my  soul  delight, 
*'  Truth  in  the  lady,  ardour  in  the  knight. 

"  I  built  me  castles  wondrous  rich  and  rare, 
"  Few  castle-builders  could  with  me  compare  ; 
**  The  hall,  the  palace,  rose  at  my  command, 
^^•And  these  I  filled  with  objects  great  and  grand. 
**  Virtues  sublime,  that  nowhere  else  would  Utc, 
**  Glory  and  pomp,  that  I  alone  could  give ; 
'^  Trophies  and  thrones  by  matchless  valour  gain'd, 
"  Faith  unreproved,  and  chastity  unstain'd ; 
'*  With  all  that  soothes  the  sense  and  charms  the 

soul, 
"  Came  at  my  call,  and  were  in  my  control. 

"  And  who  was  I  ?  a  slender  youth  and  tall, 
**  In  manner  awkward,  and  with  fortune  small ; 
**  With  visage  pale,  my  motions  quick  and  slow, 
"  That  fall  and  rising  in  the  spirits  show  ; 
^  For  none  could  more  by  outward  signs  express 
'*  What  wise  men  lock  within  the  mind's  recess ; 
"  Had  I  a  mirror  set  before  my  view, 
<<  I  mdght  have  seen  what  such  a  form  could  do ; 
<'  Had  I  within  the  mirror  truth  beheld, 
**  I  should  have  such  presuming  thoughts  repell'd : 
^'  But,  awkward  as  I  was,  without  the  grace 
^'  That  gives  new  beauty  to  a  form  or  face, 
**  Still  I  expected  friends  most  true  to  prove, 
**  And  grateful,  tender,  warm,  assiduous  love. 

'*  Assured  of  this,  that  love's  delicious  bond 
**  Would  hold  me  ever  fSuthful,  ever  fond ; 
**  It  seem'd  but  just  that  I  in  love  should  find 
^*  A  kindred  heart  as  constant  and  as  kind. 
**•  Give  me,  I  cried,  a  beauty ;  none  on  earth 
"  Of  higher  rank  or  nobler  in  her  birth ; 
**  Pride  of  her  race,  her  father's  hope  and  care, 
'*^  Tet  meek  as  children  of  the  cottage  are ; 
*^  Nursed  in  the  court,  and  there  by  love  pursued, 
^*  But  fond  of  peace,  and  bless'd  in  solitude ; 
"  By  rivals  honour'd,  and  by  beauties  pnused, 
"  Yet  all  unconscious  of  the  envy  raised  ; 
^*  Suppose  her  this,  and  from  attendants  freed, 
**  To  want  my  prowess  in  a  time  of  need, 
'^  When  safe  and  gratefVil  she  desires  to  show 
"  She  feels  the  debt  that  she  delights  to  owe> 
"  And  loves  the  man  who  saved  her  in  distress — 
**  So  Fancy  will'd,  nor  would  compound  for  less. 

*^  This  was  my  dream. — In  some  auspicious  hour, 
^  In  some  sweet  solitude,  in  some  green  bower, 
^*  Whither  my  fate  should  lead  me,  there,  unseen, 
"  I  should  behold  my  fancy's  gracious  queen, 
"  Singing  sweet  song !  that  I  should  hear  a  while, 
**  Then  catch  the  transient  glory  of  a  smile ; 
**  Then  at  her  feet  with  trembling  hope  should 

kneel, 
**  Such  as  rapt  saints  and  raptured  lovers  feel ; 
"  To  watch  the  chaste  unfoldings  of  her  heart, 
"  In  joy  to  meet,  in  agony  to  part, 
"  iind  then  in  tender  song  to  soothe  my  grief, 
**  And  hail,  in  glorious  rhyme,  my  iaatf  of  the 

Leaf^ 

*'  To  doeam  these  dreams  1  chose  a  woody  scene. 


*^  A  green  enclosure,  where  beside  its  bound 
**  A  thorny  fence  beset  its  beauties  round, 
'*  Save  where  some  creature's  force  had  made  a  way 
"  For  me  to  pass,  and  in  my  kingdom  stray : 
"  Here  then  I  stray'd,  then  sat  me  down  to  call, 
**  Just  as  I  will'd,  my  shadowy  subjects  all ! 
"  Fruits  of  all  minds  conceived  on  every  coast, 
*'  Fay,  witch,  enchanter,  devil,  demon,  ghost ; 
*'  And  thus  with  knights  and  nymphs,  in  halls  and 

bowers, 
«  In  war  and  love,  I  pass'd  unnumber'd  hours : 
**  Gross  and  substantial  beings  all  forgot, 
'*  Ideal  glories  beam'd  around  the  spot, 
"  And  all  that  was,  with  me,  of  this  poor  world  was 

not. 

"  Yet  in  this  world  there  was  a  single  scene, 
"  That  I  allow'd  with  mine  to  intervene ; 
"  This  house,  where  never  yet  my  feet  had  stray'd, 
**  I  with  respect  and  timid  awe  survey'd ; 
'*  With  pleasing  wonder  I  have  oft-times  stood, 
"  To  view  these  turrets  rising  o'er  the  wood  ; 
**  When  Fancy  to  the  halls  and  chambers  flew, 
'*  Large,  solemn,  silent,  that  I  must  not  view ; 
*'  The  moat  was  then,  and  then  o'er  all  the  ground 
"  Tall  elms  and  ancient  oaks  stretch'd  far  around ; 
*'  And  where  the  soil  forbade  the  nobler  race, 
"  Dwarf  trees  and  humbler  shrubs  had  found  their 

place, 
*<  Forbidding  man  in  their  close  hold  to  go, 
**  Haw,  gatter,  holm,  the  service  and  the  sloe ; 
**  With  tangling  weeds  that  at  the  bottom  grew, 
*'  And  climbers  all  above  their  feathery  branches 

threw. 
*'  Nor  path  of  man  or  beast  was  there  espied, 
*<  But  there  the  birds  of  darkness  loved  to  hide, 
**  The  loathed  toad  to  lodge,  and  speckled  snake  to 

gUde. 

*'  To  me  this  hall,  thus  viewed  in  part,  appear'd 
*'  A  mansion  vast ;  I  wonder'd,  and  I  fear'd  : 
"  There  as  I  wander'd,  Fancy's  forming  eye 
'*  Could  gloomy  cells  and  dungeons  dark  espy  ; 
"  Winding  through  these,  I  caught  the  appalling 

sound 
"  Of  troubled  souls,  that  guilty  minds  confound, 
*'  Where  Murder  made  its  way,  and  Mischief  stalk'd 

around. 
"  Above  the  roof  were  raised  the  midnight  storms, 
"  And  the  wild  lights  betray 'd  the  shadowy  forms. 
**•  With  all  these  flights  and  fancies,  then  so  dear, 
"  I  reach'd  the  birthday  of  my  twentieth  year ; 
*^  And  in  the  evening  of  a  day  in  June 
"  Was  singing — as  I  sang — some  heavenly  tune ; 
"  My  native  tone,  indeed,  was  harsh  and  hoarse, 
^*  But  he  who  feels  such  powers  can  sing  of  course — 
**  Is  there  a  good  on  earth,  or  gift  divine, 
*'  That  Fancy  cannot  say.  Behold !  't  is  mine? 

"  So  was  I  singing,  when  I  saw  descend, 
"  From  this  old  seat,  a  lady  and  her  friend ; 
"  Downward  they  came  with  steady  pace  and  slow, 
"  Arm  link'd  in  arm,  to  bless  my  world  below. 
"  I  knew  not  yet  if  they  escaped,  or  chose 
"  Their  own  free  way, — ^if  they  had  fHends  or 

foes, — 
"  But  near  to  my  dominion  drew  the  pair. 
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"  I  saw  them  ere  they  came,  myself  unseen, 
"  My  lofty  fence  and  thorny  bound  between — 
'*  And  one  alone,  one  matchless  face  I  saw, 
'*  And,  though  at  distance,  felt  delight  and  awe : 
"  Fancy  and  truth  adom'd  her ;  fancy  gave 
**  Much,  but  not  all ;  truth  helped  to  make  their 

slave ! 
"  For  she  was  lovely,  all  was  not  the  vain 
"  Or  sickly  homage  of  a  fever*d  brain  I 
*'  No  !  she  had  beauty,  such  as  they  admire 
*'  Whose  hope  is  earthly,  and  whose  love  desire ; 
**  Imagination  might  her  aid  bestow, 
"  But  she  had  charms  that  only  truth  could  show. 

"  Their  dress  was  such  as  well  became  the  place, 
^*  But  one  superior ;  hers  the  air,  the  grace, 
^*  The  condescending  looks,  that  spoke  the  nobler 

race. 
"  Slender  she  was  and  tall :  her  fairy-feet 
**  Bore  her  right  onward  to  my  shady  seat ; 
"  And,  Oh !  I  sigh*d  that  she  would  nobly  dare 
"  To  come,  nor  let  her  friend  the  adventure  share ; 
'*  But  see  how  I  in  my  dominion  reign, 
"  And  never  wish  to  view  the  world  again. 

'*  Thus  was  I  musing,  seeing  with  my  eyes 
*'•  These  objects,  with  my  mind  her  fantasies, 
"  And  chiefly  thinking — Is  this  maid,  divine 
**  As  she  appears,  to  be  this  queen  of  mine  ? 
"  Have  I  fh>m  henceforth  betauty  in  my  view, 
"  Not  airy  all,  but  tangible  and  true  ? 
**  Here  then  I  fix,  here  bound  my  vagrant  views, 
"  And  here  devote  my  heart,  my  time,  my  Muse. 

"  She  saw  not  this,  though  ladies  early  trace 
"  Their  beauty's  power,  the  glories  of  their  face ; 
"  Yet  knew   not   this   fair   creature— -could  not 

know — 
"  That  new-bom  love  that  I  too  soon  must  show : 
**  And  I  was  musing — How  shall  I  begin  ? 
*'  How  make  approach  my  unknown  vray  to  win, 
*^  And  to  that  heart,  as  yet  untouch*d,  make  known 
**  The  wound,  the  wish,  the  weakness  of  my  own  ? 

"  Such  is  my  part,  but Mercy !  what  alarm  ? 

"  Dare   aught   on  earth  that  sovereign   beauty 

harm? 
"  Again — the  shrieking  charmers— how  they  rend 

"  The  gentle  air The  shriekers  lack  a  friend — 

*^  They  are  my  princess  and  the  attendant  maid 
"  In  so  much  danger,  and  so  much  afraid  I — 
'^  But  whence  the  terror  ? — Let  me  haste  and  see 
*^  What  has  befallen  them  who  cannot  flee — 
**  Whence  can  the  peril  rise  ?  What  can  that  peril 

be? 

**  It  soon  appeared  that,  while  this  nymph  divine 
^*  Moved  on,  there  met  her  rude  uncivil  kine, 
**  Who  knew  her  not — the  damsel  was  not  there 
"  Who  kept  them,  all  obedient,  in  her  care ; 
**  Strangers  they  thus  defied  and  held  in  scorn, 
**  And  stood  in  threatening  posture,  hoof  and  horn ; 
"  While  Susan — ^pail   in  hand — could   stand   the 

while 
^'  And  prate  with  Daniel  at  a  distant  stile. 

"  As  feeling  prompted,  to  the  place  I  ran, 
^*  ResolvM  to  save  the  maids  and  show  the  man : 


**  Was  each  a  cow  like  that  which  challenged  Guy, 

"  I  had  resolved  to  attack  it,  and  defy 

**  In  mortal  combat !  to  repel  or  die. 

"  That  was  no  time  to  parley — or  to  say 

**  I  will  protect  you — ^fly  in  peace  away ! 

**  Lo  !  yonder  stile — but  with  an  air  of  grace, 

**  As  I  supposed,  I  pointed  to  the  place. 

**  The  fair  ones  took  me  at  my  sign,  and  flew, 
**  Each  like  a  dove,  and  to  the  stile  withdrew, 
"  Where  safe,  at  distance,  and  from  terrors  free, 
*^  They  tum*d  to  view  my  beastly  foes  and  me. 

'*  I  now  had  time  my  business  to  behold, 
''  And  did  not  like  it— let  the  truth  be  told : 
**  The  cows,   though   cowards,  yet    in    numben 

strong, 
"  Like  other  mobs,  by  might  defended  wrong ; 
<*  In  man's  own  pathway  fix*d,  they  seem*d  dis- 
posed 
"  For  hostile  measure,  and  in  order  closed, 
**  Then  halted  near  me,  as  I  judged,  to  treat, 
*'  Before  we  came  to  triumph  or  defeat. 

"  I  was  in  doubt :  't  was  sore  disgrace,  I  knew, 
"  To  turn  my  back  and  let  the  cows  pursue  ; 
"  And  should  I  rashly  mortal  strife  begin, 
^*  'T  was  all  unknown  who  might  the  battle  win ; 
**■  And  yet  to  wait,  and  neither  fight  nor  fly, 
"  Would  mirth  create — I  could  not  that  deny ; 
"  It  look'd  as  if  for  safety  I  would  treat, 
'^  Nay,  sue  for  peace— No  I  rather  oome  defeat ! 
"  '  Look  to  me,  loveliest  of  thy  sex !  and  give 
"  *  One  cheering  glance,  and  not  a  cow  shall  Utc  ; 
"  *  For,  lo  I  this  iron  bsir,  this  strenuous  arm, 
**  *  And  those  dear  eyes  to  aid  me  as  a  charm.' 

**  Say,  goddess  I   Victory  I  say,  on  man  or  cow 
**  Meanest  thou  now  to  perch  ? — on  neither  now — 
"  For,  as  I  pondered,  on  their  way  appeared 
"  The  Amazonian  milker  of  the  herd  ; 
'*  These  at  the  wonted  signals  made  a  stand, 
**  And  woo'd  the  nymph  of  the  relieving  hand ; 
"  Nor  heeded  now  the  man,  who  felt  relief 
"  Of  other  kind,  and  not  unmix'd  with  grief; 
"  For  now  he  neither  should  his  courage  prove, 
"  Nor  in  his  dying  moments  boast  his  love. 

"  My  sovereign  beauty  with  amazement  saw — 
"  So  she  declared — the  horrid  things  in  awe ; 
'*  Well  plessed,    she  witnessed  what  respect  was 

paid 
"  By  such  brute  natures :— every  cow  afhdd, 
"  And  kept  at  distance  by  the  powers  of  one 
^*  Who  had  to  her  a  dangerous  service  done, 
"  That  prudence  had  declined,  that  valour's  self 

might  shun. 

"  So  thought  the  maid,  who,  now  beyond  stile, 
*'  Received  her  champion  with  a  gracious  smile ; 
**  Who  now  had  leisure  on  those  charms  to  dwell, 
"  That  he  could  never  from  his  thoughts  expeL 
**  There  are,  I  know,  to  whom  a  lover  seems, 
"  Praising  his  mistress,  to  relate  his  dreams  ; 
**  But,  Richard,  looks  like  those,  that  angel-£ioe, 
"  Could  I  no  more  in  sister-angel  trace ; 
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"  Oh  I  it  was  more  than  fancy  1  it  was  more 

**  Than  in  my  darling  views  I  saw  before, 

**  When  I  my  idol  made,  and  my  allegiance  swore. 

^*  Henceforth  't  was  bliss  upon  that  face  to  dwell, 
"  Till  every  trace  became  indelible ; 
**  I  bless'd  the  cause  of  that  alarm,  her  fright, 
*^  And  all  that  gave  me  favoor  in  her  sight, 
"  Who  then  was  kind  and  grateful,  till  my  mind, 
"  Pleased  and  exulting,  awe  a  while  resigned. 
"  For  in  the  moment  when  she  feels  afraid, 
"  How  kindly  speaka  the  condescending  maid  I 
"  She  sees  her  danger  near,  she  wants  her  lover's 

aid ; 
"  As  fire  electric,  when  discharged,  will  strike 
**  All  who  receive  it,  and  they  fbel  alike, 
*'  So  in  the  shock  of  danger  and  surprise 
"  Our  minds  are  struck,  and  mix,  and  sympathise. 

"  But  danger  dies,  and  distance  comes  between 
"  My  state  and  that  of  my  all-glorious  queen ; 
**  Tet  much  was  done — upon  my  mind  a  chain 
"  Was  strongly  fix'd,  and  likely  to  remain  : 
"  Listening,  1  grew  cnamour'd  of  the  sound, 
"  And  felt  to  her  my  very  being  bound ; 
*^  I  bless'd  the  scene,  nor  felt  a  power  to  move, 
"  Lost  in  the  ecstasies  of  infant  love. 

"  She  saw,  and  smiled ;  the  smile  delight  con- 
veyed, 
^*  My  love  encouraged,  and  my  act  repaid  : 
"  In  that  same  smile  I  read  the  charmer  meant 
*'  To  give  her  hero  chaste  encouragement ; 
*^  It  spoke  as  plainly  as  a  smile  can  speak, 
"  *  Seek  whom  you  love,  love  finely  whom  you  seek.' 

"  Thus,  when  the  lovely  witch  had  wrought  her 

charm, 
"  She  took  th'  attendant  maiden  by  the  arm, 
**  And  left  me  fondly  gazing,  till  no  more 
^*  I  could  the  shade  of  that  dear  form  explore ; 
**  Then  to  my  secret  haunt  I  tum'd  again, 
'*  Fire  in  my  heart,  and  fever  in  my  brain ; 
"  That  face  of  her  for  ever  in  my  view, 
"  Whom  I  was  henceforth  fated  to  pursue, 
**  To  hope  I  knew  not  what,  small  hope  in  what  I 

Imew. 

'*  O  1  my  dear  Richard,  what  a  waste  of  time 
"  Gave  I  not  thus  to  lunacy  sublime ; 
*'  What  days,  months,  years  (to  useful  purpose  lost), 
*^  Has  not  this  dire  infatuation  cost  1 
"  To  this  fair  vision  I,  a  bounden  slave, 
"  Time,  duty,  credit,  honour,  comfort,  gave ; 
'*  Gave  all — and  waited  for  the  glorious  things 
"  That  hope  expects,  but  fortune  never  brings. 

"  Yet  let  me  own,  while  I  my  fault  reprove, 
"  There  is  one  blessing  sdll  affix'd  to  love  — 
'^  To  love  like  mine — for  as  my  soul  it  drew 
**  From  Reason's  path,  ^t  shunn'd  Dishonour's  too ; 
'*  It  made  my  taste  refined,  my  feelings  nice, 
**  And  placed  an  angel  in  the  way  of  vice. 

"  This  angel  now,  whom  I  no  longer  view'd, 
"  Far  from  this  scene  her  destined  way  pursued ; 
*'  No  more  that  mansion  held  a  form  so  fair, 
"  She  was  away,  and  beauty  was  not  there. 


**  Such,  my  dear  Richard,  was  my  early  fiaroc, 
"  My  youthful  frenzy— give  it  either  name ; 
"  It  was  the  withering  bane  of  many  a  year, 
'*  That  pass'd  away  in  causeless  hope  and  fear ; 
"  The  hopes,  the  fears,  that  every  dream  could  kill, 
*^  Or  make  alive,  and  lead  my  passive  will. 

'*  At  length  I  learnt  one  name  my  angel  bore, 
'*  And  Rosabella  I  must  now  adore : 
"  Yet  knew  but  this — and  not  the  favour'd  place 
"  That  held  the  angel,  or  th'  angelic  race ; 
"  Nor  where  admired,  the  sweet  enchantress  dwelt. 
"  But  I  had  lost  her— that,  indeed,  I  felti 

"  Yet,  would  I  say,  she  will  at  length  be  mine  I 
"  Did  ever  hero  hope  or  love  resign  ? 
"  Though  men  oppose,  and  fortune  bids  despair,  ^ 
"  She  will  in  time  her  mischief  well  repair, 
"  And  I,  at  last,  shall  wed  this  fairest  of  the  fair ! 

**  My  thrifty  uncle,  now  retum'd,  began 
"  To  stir  within  me  what  remain'd  of  man ; 
"  My  powerful  frenzy  painted  to  the  life, 
"  And  ask'd  me  if  I  took  a  dream  to  wife  ? 
'*  Debate  ensued,  and,  though  not  well  content, 
^*  Upon  a  visit  to  his  house  I  went : 
"  He,  the  most  saving  of  mankind,  had  still 
**  Some  kindred  feeling ;  he  would  guide  my  will, 
"  And  teach  me  wisdom— so  affection  wrought, 
"  That  he  to  save  me  from  destruction  sought : 
"  To  him  destruction,  the  most  awf\il  curse 
"  Of  Misery's  children,  was — an  empty  purse  I 
"  He  his  own  books  approved,  and  thought  the 

pen 
'*  A  useful  instrument  for  trading  men  ; 
"  But  judged  a  quill  was  never  to  be  slit 
**  Except  to  make  it  for  a  merchant  fit : 
"  He,  when  informed  how  men  of  taste  could 

write, 
"  Look'd  on  his  ledger  with  supreme  delight : 
"  Then  would  he  laugh,  and,  with  insulting  joy, 
"  Tell  me  aloud,  *  That's  poetry,  my  boy ! 
"  *  These  are  your  golden  numbers — them  repeat ; 
"  *  The  more  you  have,  the  more  you  'U  find  them 

sweet ; 
"  *  Their  numbers  move  all  hearts— no  matter  for 

their  feet. 
"  *  Sir,  when  a  man  composes  in  this  style, 
**  *  What  is  to  him  a  critic's  frown  or  smile  ? 
"  '  What  is  the  puppy's  censure  or  applause 
"  *  To  the  good  man  who  on  his  banker  draws, 
"  '  Buys  an  estate,  and  writes  upon  the  grounds, 
"  * "  Pay  to  A.  B.  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  "  ? 
"  *  Thus,  my  dear  nephew,  thus  your  talents  prove ; 
"  *  Leave  verse  to  poets,  and  the  poor  to  love.' 

**  Some  months  I  suffer'd  thus,  compell'd  to  sit 
"  And  hear  a  wealthy  kinsman  aim  at  wit ; 
"  Yet  there  was  something  in  his  nature  good, 
"  And  he  had  feeling  for  the  tie  of  blood  : 
"  So  while  I  languish'd  for  my  absent  maid 
"  I  some  observance  to  my  uncle  paid." 

"  Had  you  inquired  ?"  said  Richard. 

^'  I  had  placed 
"  Inquirers  round,  but  nothing  could  be  traced ; 
"  Of  every  reasoning  creature  at  this  Hall, 
"  Anil  tenant  near  it,  I  applied  to  all 
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"  Tell  me  if  she— and  I  described  her  well— 
"  Dwelt  long  a  guest,  or  where  retired  to  dwell  ? 
**  But  no !  such  lady  they  remember*d  not — 
"  They  saw  that  fiice,  strange  beings !  and  forgot. 

"  Nor  was  inquiry  all ;  but  I  pursued 
"My  soul's  first  wish,  with  hope's  vast  strength 

endued : 
"  I  cross'd  the  seas,  I  went  where  strangers  go, 
"  And  gased  on  crowds  as  one  who  dreads  a  foe 
"  Or  seeks  a  friend ;  and,  when  I  sought  in  vain, 
"  Fled  to  fresh  crowds,  and  hoped  and   gazed 

•gain." 

"  It  was  a  strong  possession." — "  Strong  and 

strange; 
"  I  felt  the  evil,  yet  desired  not  change : 
"  Tears  now  had  flown,  nor  was  the  passion  cured, 
"  But  hope  had  life,  and  so  was  life  endured  ; 
"  The  mind's  disease,  with  all  its  strength,  stole 

on, 
"  Till  youth,  and  health,  and  all  but  love  were 

gone ; 
"  And  there  were  seasons,  Richard,  horrid  hours 
"  Of  mental  suffering  I  they  o'erthrew  my  powers, 
**  And  made  my  mind  unsteady — I  have  still, 
"  At  times,  a  feeling  of  that  nameless  ill, 
"  That  is  not  madness — I  could  always  tell 
"  My  mind  was  wandering — ^knew  it  was  not  well ; 
"  Felt  all  my  loss  of  time,  the  shameful  waste 
"  Of  talents  perish'd,  and  of  parts  disgraced  ; 
"  But  though  my  mind  was  sane,  there  was  a 

void — 
"  My  understanding  seem'd  in  part  destroy'd ; 
"  I  thought  I  was  not  of  my  species  one, 
^*  But  unconnected !  iigured  and  undone. 

"  While  in  this  state,  once  more  my  uncle  pray'd 
"  That  I  would  hear — I  heard,  and  I  obey'd ; 
"  For  I  was  thankftU  that  a  being  broke 
**  On  this  my  sadness,  or  an  interest  took 
**  In  my  poor  life — but,  at  his  mansion,  rest 
"  Came  with  its  halcyon  stilness  to  my  breast : 
"  Slowly  there  enter'd  in  my  mind  concern 
'*  For  things  about  me — I  would  something  leam, 
"  And  to  my  uncle  listen ;  who,  with  joy, 
"  Found  that  e'en  yet  I  could  my  powers  employ, 
"  Till  I  could  feel  new  hopes  my  mind  possess, 
"  Of  ease  at  least,  if  not  of  happiness : 
"  Till,  not  contented,  not  in  discontent, 
**  As  my  good  uncle  counsell'd,  on  I  went ; 
*'  Conscious  of  youth's  great  error — nay,  the  crime 
"  Of  manhood  now — a  dreary  waste  of  time  ! 
<<  Conscious  of  that  account  which  I  must  give 
"  How  life  had  pass'd  with  me — I  strove  to  live. 

"  Had  I,  like  others,  my  first  hope  attain'd, 
**  I  must,  at  least,  a  certainty  have  gain'd : 
"  Had  I,  like  others,  lost  the  hope  of  youth, 
"  Another  hope  had  promised  greater  truth ; 
"  But  I  in  baseless  hopes,  and  groundless  views, 
"  Was  fated  time,  and  peace,  and  health  to  lose ; 
"  Impell'd  to  seek,  for  ever  doom'd  to  fail, 
*^  Is 1  distress  you — let  me  end  my  tale. 

"  Something  one  day  occurr'd  about  a  bill 
*'  That  was  not  drawn  with  true  mercantile  skill, 


**  And  I  was  ask'd  and  authorised  to  go 

**  To  seek  the  firm  of  Clutterbuck  and  Co. ; 

"  Their  hour  was  past — but  when  I  urg'd  the  ease, 

**  There  was  a  youth  who  named  a  second  place, 

"  Where,  on  occasions  of  important  kind, 

"  I  might  the  man  of  occupation  find 

"  In  Ms  retirement,  where  he  found  repose 

"  From  the  vexations  that  in  business  rose, 

"  I  found,  though  not  with  ease,  this  private  sent 

"  Of  soothing  quiet,  Wisdom's  still  retreat. 

"  The  house  was  good,  but  not  so  pure  and  dcaa 
"  As  I  had  houses  of  retirement  seen  ; 
"  Yet  men,  I  knew,  of  meditation  deep, 
"  Love  not  their  maidens  should   Uieir  studies 

sweep. 
"  His  room  I  saw,  and  must  acknowledge  there 
*^  Were  not  the  signs  of  cleanliness  or  care : 
"  A  female  servant,  void  of  female  grace, 
**  Loose  in  attire,  proceeded  to  the  place ; 
"  She  stared  intrusive  on  my  slender  firame, 
"  And  boldly  ask'd  my  business  and  my  name. 

**  I  gave  them  both ;  and,  left  to  be  amused, 
"  Well  as  I  might,  the  parlour  I  perused. 
"  The  shutters  half  unclosed,  the  curtains  fell 
*'  Half  down,  and  rested  on  the  window-eili, 
"  And  thus,  confusedly,  made  the  room  half  viaible. 
"  Late  as  it  was,  the  little  parlour  bore 
"  Some  tell-tale  tokens  of  the  night  before : 
"  There  were  strange  sights  and  scents  about  the 

room, 
"  Of  food  high  season'd,  and  of  strong  perfume ; 
"  Two  unmatch'd  sofas  ample  rents  dispUy'd, 
"  Carpet  and  curtains  were  alike  decayed ; 
"  A  large  old  mirror,  with  once-gilded  frame, 
"  Beflected  prints  that  I  forbear  to  name, 
"  Such  as  a  youth  might  purchase — but,  in  truth, 
"  Not  a  sedate  or  sober-minded  youth : 
"  The  cinders  yet  were  sleeping  in  the  grate, 
**  Warm  from  the  fire,  continued  large  and  kte, 
"  As  left  by  careless  folk,  in  their  neglected  state; 
"  The  chairs  in  haste  seem'd  whiri'd  about  the 

room, 
^  As  when  the  sons  of  riot  hurry  home, 
"  And  leave  the  troubled  place  to  solitude  and 

gloom. 

"  All  this,  for  I  had  ample  time,  I  saw, 
"  And  prudence  question'd — should  we  not  with- 
draw? 
**  For  he  who  makes  me  thus  on  business  wait 
*'  Is  not  for  business  in  a  proper  state ; 
"  But  man  there  was  not,  was  not  he  for  whom 
"  To  this  convenient  lodging  I  was  come ; 
"  No !  but  a  lady's  voice  was  heard  to  call 
"  On  my  attention — and  she  had  it  all ; 
"  For,  lo  I  she  enters,  speaking  ere  in  dght, 
"  *  Monsieur !  I  shall  not  want  the  chair  to-night — 
*^  *  Where  shall  I  see  him  ?*~Thi8  dear  hour  atones 
"  For  all  affection's  hopeless  sighs  and  groans — 
**  Then  turning  to  me — *  Art  thou  come  at  last  ? 
"  '  A  thousand  welcomes — ^be  forgot  the  past ; 
**  *■  Forgotten  all  the  grief  that  absence  brings, 
"  *  Fear  that  torments,  and  jealousy  that  stings — 
"  *  All  that  is  cold,  injurious,  and  unkind, 
"  *  Be  it  for  ever  banish'd  from  the  mind ; 
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"  '  And  in  that  mind  and  in  that  heart  be  now 
"  '  The  soft  endearment  and  the  binding  7ow.' 

''  She  spoke— and  o'er  the  practised  features 
threw 
^'  The  looks  tliat    reason    charm,  and  strength 
subdue. 

"  Will  you  not  ask  how  I  beheld  that  fece, 
'*  Or  read  that  mind,  and  read  it  in  that  place  ? 
'*  I  have  tried,  Richard,  oft-times,  and  in  vain, 
"  To  trace  my  thoughts  and  to  review  their  train — 
*'  If  train  there  were — that  meadow,  grove,  and 

stile, 
'*  The  firight,  th'  escape,  her  sweetness  and  her 

smile; 
"  Years  since  elapsed,  and  hope,  from  year  to  year, 
**  To  find  her  free — and  then  to  find  her  here ! 

"  But  is  it  she?— O !  yes ;  the  rose  is  dead, 
"  All  beauty,  fragrance,  freshness,  glory  fled : 
"  But  yet 't  is  she — ^the  same  and  not  the  same — 
"  Who  to  my  bower  a  heavenly  being  came ; 
"  Who  waked  my  soul*s  first  thought  of  real  bliss, 
"  Whom  long  I  sought,  and  now  I  find  her — this. 

<*  I  cannot  paint  her— something  I  had  seen, 
**  So  pale  and  slim,  and  tawdry  and  unclean ; 
'*  With  haggard  looks,  of  vice  and  woe  the  prey, 
"  Laughing  in  languor,  miserably  gay : 
"  Her  face,  where  fSace  appear'd,  was  amply  spread, 
'*  By  art* s  coarse  pencil,  with  ill-chosen  red, 
'*  The  flower's  fictitious  bloom,  the  blushing  of  the 

dead: 
"  But  still  the  features  were  the  same,  and  strange 
"  My  view  of  both — the  sameness  and  the  change, 
*'  That  fix'd  me  gadng  and  my  eye  enchain'd, 
"  Although  so  little  of  herself  remain'd ; 
^*  It  is  the  creature  whom  I  loved,  and  yet 
**  Is  far  unlike  her— Would  I  could  forget 
"  The  angel  or  her  h\\ ;  the  once  adored 
*^  Or  now  despised  1  the  worshipped  or  deplored  I 

"  <  O!  Bosabellal'  I  prepared  to  say, 
"  *  Whom  I  have  loved  !*  but  Prudence  whisper'd 

nay, 
"  And  Folly  grew  ashamed — Discretion  had  her  day. 
"  She  gave  her  hand,  which,  as  I  lightly  pressed, 
'*  The  cold  but  ardent  grasp  my  sovd  oppressed ; 
"  The  ruin'd  girl  disturb'd  me,  and  my  eyes 
"  Look'd,  I  conceive,  both  sorrow  and  surprise. 
**  I  spoke  my  business :  *  He,'  she  answered,  *  comes 
**  *  And  lodges  here — he  has  the  backward  rooms : 
"  '  He  now  is  absent,  and  I  chanced  to  hear 
"  *  Will  not  before  to-morrow  eve  appear, 

**  *  And  may  be  longer  absent O !  the  night 

"  *  When  you  preserved  me  in  that  horrid  fright  t 
"  '  A  thousand,  thousand  times,  asleep,  awake, 
"  *  I  thought  of  what  you  ventured  for  my  sake — 
"  *  Now  have  you  thought? — yet  tell  me  so — 

deceive 
"  *  Tour  Rosabella,  willing  to  believe. 
"  '  O !  there  is  something  in  love's  first-bom  pain 
**  *  Sweeter  than  bliss — it  never  comes  again : 
"  *  But  has  your  heart  been  faithful  ?'— Here  my 

pride, 
"  To  anger  rising,  her  attempt  defied : — 


"  *  My  faith  must  childish  in  your  sight  appear, 
**  '  Who  have  been  faithful — to  how  many,  dear?' 

"  If  words  had  fail'd,  a  look  ezplain'd  their  style ; 

*^  She  could  not  blush  assent,  but  she  could  smile : 

"  *  Good  Heaven !'  I  thought,  *  have  I  rejected  fame, 

**  *  Credit,   and  wealth,   for  one  who   smiles   at 

shame?' 

''  She  saw  me  thoughtful — saw  it,  as  I  guess'd, 
"  With  tome   concern,   though  nothing  she  ez- 

press'd. 
"  '  Come,  my  dear  fHend,  discard  that  look  of  care. 
"  '  All  things  were  made  to  be  as  all  things  are ; 
"  '  All  to  seek  pleasure  as  the  end  design'd, 
*' '  The  only  good  in  matter  or  in  mind ; 
**  *  So  I  was  taught  by  one  who  gave  me  all 
** '  That  my  experienced  heart  can  wisdom  call. 

'*  *  I  saw  thee  young,  love's  soft  obedient  slave, 
'' '  And  many  a  righ  to  my  young  lover  gave ; 
"  '  And  I  hadj  spite  of  cowi^ice  or  cow, 
"  *  Retum'd  thy  passion,  and  exchanged  my  vow : 
"  *  But  while  I  thought  to  bait  the  amorous  hook, 
"  *  One  set  for  me  my  eager  fsmcy  took ; 
"  *  There  was  a  crafty  eye,  that  fer  could  see, 
"  '  And  through  my  failings  fucinated  me : 
"  *■  Mine  was  a  childish  wish,  to  please  my  boy ; 
^*  ^  His  a  design,  his  wishes  to  ei^oy. 
**  '  O I  we  have  both  about  the  world  been  toss'd, 
"  *  Thy  gain  I  know  not — I,  they  cry,  am  lost : 
"  '  So  let  the  wise  ones  talk ;  they  talk  in  vain, 
**  ^  And  are  mistaken  both  in  loss  and  gain ; 
*'  "T  is  gain  to  get  whatever  life  affbrds, 
"  *  'T  is  loss  to  spend  our  time  in  empty  words. 

"  '  I  was  a  girl,  and  thou  a  boy  wert  then, 
^*  *  Nor  aught  of  women  knew,  nor  I  of  men ; 
"  *•  But  I  have  traflick'd  in  the  world,  and  thou, 
<< '  Doubtless,  canst  boast  of  thy  experience  now ; 
<<  *  Let  us  the  knowledge  we  have  gain'd  produce, 
'*  *  And  kindly  turn  it  to  our  common  use.' 

**  Thus  spoke  the  siren  in  voluptuous  style, 
'*  While  I  stood  gasing  and  perplex'd  the  while, 
"  Chain'd  by  that  voice,  confounded  by  that  smile.' 
«  And  then  she  sang,  and  changed  from  grave  to 

g»y» 

*'  Till  all  reproach  and  anger  died  away. 


<*  *  My  Damon  was  the  first  to  Wake 

<* '  The  gentle  flame  that  cannot  die ; 
<*  <  My  Damon  is  the  last  to  take 

"  «  The  faithful  bosom's  softest  sigh : 
**  *  The  life  between  is  nothing  worth, 

«  *  O I  cast  it  from  thy  thought  away ; 
«  «  Think  of  the  day  that  gave  it  birth, 

*'  *  And  this  its  sweet  returning  day. 

"  *  Buried  be  all  that  has  been  done, 
"  *  Or  say  that  nought  is  done  amiss ; 

"  *  For  who  the  dangerous  path  can  shun 
"  *  In  such  bewildering  world  as  this  ? 
3g 
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'*  *  But  love  can  every  fault  forgive, 
"  *  Or  with  a  tender  look  reprove ; 

"  *  And  now  let  nought  in  memory  live, 
^* '  But  that  we  meet,  and  that  we  love.'^ 


"  And  then  she  moved  my  pity ;  for  she  wept, 
"  And  told  her  miserieB  till  resentment  slept  *, 
"  For  when  she  saw  she  could  not  reason  blind, 
**  She  pour*d    her  heart's  whole  sorrows  on  my 

mind, 
"  With  features  graven  on  my  soul,  with  sighs 
"  Seen  but  not  heard,  with  soft  imploring  eyes, 
**  And  voice  that  needed  not,  but  had,  the  id 
"  Of  powerful  words  to  soften  and  persuade. 

"  *  O I  I  repent  me  of  the  past ;  and  sure 
'*  '  Grief  and  repentance  make  the  bosom  pure  ; 
"  *  Tet  meet  thee  not  with  clean  and  single  heajrt, 
*^  *  As  on  the  day  we  met ! — and  but  to  part, 
"  *  Ere  I  had  drunk  the  cup  that  to  my  lip 
**  *  Was  held,  and  press'd  till  I  was  forced  to  sip : 
**  *  I  drank  indeed,  but  never  ceased  to  hate, — 
*'  *  It  poison'd,  but  could  not  intoxicate. 
*'  *■  T*  excuse  my  fall  I  plead  not  love's  excess, 
*'  *  But  a  weak  orphan's  need  and  loneliness. 
"  *  I  had  no  parent  upon  earth— no  door 
"  *  Was  oped  to  me — young,  innocent,  and  poor, 
"  *  Vain,  tender,  and  resentAil^and  my  friend 
"  *■  Jealous  of  one  who  must  on  her  depend, 
'*  *  Making  life  misery — You  could  witness  then, 
"  *  That  I  was  precious  in  the  eyes  of  men  ; 
*'  *  So,  made  by  them  a  goddess,  and  denicnd 
"  *  Respect  and  notice  by  the  women's  pride ; 
"  *  Here  scom'd,  there  worshipp'd — will  it  strange 

appear, 
"  *  Allured  and  driven,  that  I  settled  here  ? 
"  *  Yet  loved  it  not ;  and  never  have  I  pass'd 
'*  '  One  day,  and  wish'd  another  like  the  last. 

"  *  There  was  a  fallen  angel,  I  have  read, 
**  *  For  whom  their  tears  the  sister-angels  shed, 
<<  *  Because,  although  she  ventured  to  rebel, 
*'  *  She  was  not  minded  like  a  child  of  hell. — 
*^  '  Such  is  my  lot !  and  will  it  not  be  given 
'*  *  To  grief  like  mine,  that  I  may  think  of  heaven  ? 
**  *  Behold  how  there  the  glorious  -creatures  shine, 
"  '  And  all  my  soul  to  grief  and  hope  resign  ? 

"  I  wonder'd,  doubting— and  *  Is  this  a  fact,' 
"  I  thought ;  *  or  part  thou  art  disposed  to  act  ?* 

'*  *  Is  it  not  written,  He,  who  came  to  save 
"  *  Sinners,  the  sins  of  deepest  dye  forgave  ? 
"  '  That  He  his  mercy  to  the  sufferers  dealt, 
"  '  And  pardon'd  error  when  the  ill  was  felt  ? 
"  *■  Yes  I  I  would  hope  there  is  an  eye  that  reads 
'<  *  What    is   within,  and    sees    the    heart    that 

bleeds. 
"  *  But  who  on  earth  will  one  so  lost  deplore,' 
"  *  And  who  will  help  that  lost  one  to  restore  ? 


1  [**  We  were  Utely  mh  enoogh  to  ny  that  we  had  no 
poets  00  unlike  aa  Crabbe  and  Moore;  but  poeta  of  their 
metal  can  pot  out  critica  when  they  please.  This  little  aong 
ia  more  like  Mr.  Moore  than  anything  we  ever  saw  under  the 


"  *  Who  will  on  trust  the  sigh  of  grief  receive ; 
"  *  And — all  things  waning  with  belief — ^believe  ?* 

'*  Soften'd,  I  paid,  <  Be  mine  the  hand  and  heart, 
"  *  If  with  your  world  you  will  consent  to  part.' 

"  She   would — she    tried Alas !    she   did    not 

know 
*^  How  deeply  rooted  evil  habits  grow : 
*'•  She  felt  the  truth  upon  her  spirits  press, 
"  But  panted  ease,  indulgence,  show,  excecta, 
*^  Voluptuous  banquets,  pleasures — ^not  refined, 
**  But  such  as  soothe  to  sleep  th'  opposing  mind ; 
"  She  look'd  for  idle  vice,  the  time  to  kiU, 
"  And  subtle,  strong  apologies  for  ill : 
**  And  thus  her  yielding,  unresisting  sonl 
*^  Sank,  and  let  sin  confiise  her  and  control : 
**  Pleasures  that  brought  disgust  yet  brought  reBef, 
"  And  minds  she  hated,  help'd  to  war  with  grief." 

"  Thus  then  she  perish'd  ?"  — 

"  Nay — but  thus  she  proved 
"  Slave  to  the  vices  that  she  never  loved  : 
"  But  while  she  thus  her  better  thoughts  opposed, 
"  And  woo'd   the  world,  the  world's   deceptions 

closed. 
*'  I  had  long  lost  her ;  but  I  sought  in  vain 
"  To  banish  pity : — still  she  gave  me  pain, 
"  StiU  I  desired  to  aid  her— to  direct, 
"  And  wished  the  world,  that  won  her,  to  reject : 
*^  Nor  wish'd  in  vain — there  came,  at  length,  re- 
quest 
**  That  I  would  see  a  wretch  with  grief  oppres8*d, 
**  By  guilt  affrighted— and  I  went  to  trace 
*'  Once  more  the  vice-worn  features  of  that  face, 
"  That  sin-wreck'd  being  I  and  I  saw  her  laid 
"  Where  never  worldly  joy  a  visit  paid : 
"  That  world  receding  fast !  the  world  to  come 
"  Conceal'd  in  terror,  ignorance,  and  gloom ; 
"  Sins,  sorrow,  and  neglect :  with  not  a  spark 
"  Of  vital  hope — all  horrible  and  dark. 
'*  It  frighten'd  me !— I  thought,  *  And  shall  not  I 
"  '  Thus  feel?  thus  fear?— this  danger  can  I  fly? 
'*  '  Do  I  so  wisely  live  that  I  can  calmly  die  ?* 


'*  The  wants  I  saw  I  could  supply  with 
'  But  there  were  wants  of  other  kind  than  these ; 
'  Th*   awakening    thought,    the    hope  -  insfwring 

view — 
'  The  doctrines  awfiil,  grand,  alarming,  true — 
'  Most  painful  to  the  soul,  and  yet  most  healing 

too: 
'  Still  I  could  something  offer,  and  could  send 
'  For  other  aid — a  more  important  friend, 
'  Whose  duty  call'd  him,  and  his  love  no  leas, 
^  To  help  the  grieving  spirit  in  distress ; 
'  To  save  in  that  sad  hour  the  drooping  prey, 
'  And  from  its  victim  drive  despair  away. 


"  All  decent  comfort  round  the  sick  were 
"  The  female  helpers  quiet,  sober,  clean ; 
'*  Her  kind  physician  with  a  smile  appeared, 
"  And  lealous  love  the  pious  friend  endear'd  ; 


hand  of  a  proOassed  imitator;  and  if  Mr.  Oabfae's  i 
propensities  continue  to  increase  with  his  yean,  aa  they 
nave  done,  the  bard  of  Lalla  Rookh  may  still  hive  a  fimaM- 
able  rival.**— £tff».  Eav.,  1819.J 
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*^  While  I,  with  mixM  sensations,  could  inquire, 
*^  *■  Hast  thou  one  wish,  one  unfulfilled  desire  ? 
*'  *  Speak  every  thought,  nor  unindulged  depart, 
'' '  If  I  can  make  thee  happier  than  thou  art.' 

"  Yes  1  there  was  yet  a  female  friend,  an  old 
**  And   grieving  nurse !    to  whom  it  should  be 

told— 
"  If  1  would  tell— that  she,  her  child,  had  fSdl'd, 
"  And  tum*d  from  truth  I  yet  truth  at  length  pre- 
vailed. 

"  'T  was  in  that  chamber,  Bichard,  I  began 
*^  To  think  more  deeply  of  the  end  of  man  i 
''  Was  it  to  jostle  all  his  feUows  by, 
**  To  run  before  them,  and  say,  *  Here  am  I ; 
"  *  FaU  down,  and  worship  P'—Was  it,  life  through- 
out, 
**  With  circumspection  keen  to  hunt  about, 
**  As  spaniels  for  their  game,   where   might  be 

found 
**  Abundance  more  for  coffers  that  abound  ? 
**  Or  was  it  life's  eigoyments  to  prefer, 
"  Like  this  poor  girl,  and  then  to  die  like  her  ? 
"  No !  He,  who  gave  the  faculties,  design'd 
**  Another  use  for  the  immortal  mind : 
**  There  is  a  state  in  which  it  will  appear 
'*  With  all  the  good  and  ill  contracted  here ; 
"  With  gahi  and  loss,  improvement  and  deliect ; 
*^  And  then,  my  soul  I  what  hast  thou  to  expect 
"  For  talents  laid  aside,  life's  waste,  and  time's 
neglect  ? 

**  Still  as  I  went  came  other  change — the  frame 
**  And  features  wasted,  and  yet  slowly  came 
**  The  end ;  and  so  inaudible  the  breath, 
"  And    still  the    breathing,  Ve  exclaim'd — *t  is 

death! 
**  But  death  it  was  not ;  when,  indeed,  she  died, 
*'  I  sat  and  his  last  gentle  stroke  espied : 
"  When — as  it  came — or  did  my  fancy  trace 
"  That  lively,  lovely  flushing  o'er  the  face  ? 
"  Bringing  back  all  that   my  young  heart  im- 

press'd! 
'*  It  came— and  went  I — She  sigh'd,  and  was  at 

rest! 

"  Adieu,  I  said,  fair  Frailty !  dearly  cost 
**  The  love  I  bore  thee ! — time  and  treasure  lost : 
"  And  I  have  suffered  many  years  in  vain  ; 
"  Now  let  me  something  in  my  sorrows  gain : 
"  Heaven  would  not  all  this  woe  for  man  intend 
**  If  man's  existence  with  his  woe  should  end ; 


'  [The  following  linef  have  been  foand  on  a  blank  leaf  of 
the  original  MS.  :— 

•*  Love  I— I  have  leen  a  tiger  on  his  prey, 
**  Savage  and  fond  ;  ita  capture  his  intent : 

'*  Love  I— I  have  leen  a  fportive  lamb  at  play» 
**  As  mild  as  pure,  as  soft  as  innocent : 

**  Lovel— I  nave  seen  a  child,  who  only  meant 
"  A  short  amosement,  trifling  for  an  hoar ; 

**  And  now  a  fox,  on  secret  mischief  bent, 
**  And  now  an  owlet,  gloating  from  his  bower  ; 
**  And  watchfbl  in  his  gnilt,  and  gloomy  in  his  power. 

**  He  comes  in  every  way  that  men  can  come, 
**  And  now  is  gamiloas,  and  now  is  dumb ; 


**  Heaven  would  not  pain,  and  grief,  and  anguish 

give, 
*^  If  man  was  not  by  discipline  to  live : 
''  And  for  that  brighter,  better  world  prepare, 
"  That  souls  with  souls,  when  purified,  shall  share, 
"  Those  stains  all  done  away,  that  must  not  enter 

there. 

'*  Home  I  retum'd,  with  spirits  in  that  state 
'*  Of  vacant  woe,  I  strive  not  to  relate, 
"  Nor  how,  deprived  of  all  her  hope  and  strength, 
"  My  soul  tum'd  feebly  to  the  world  at  length. 
*'  I  travell'd  then  till  health  again  resumed 
**  Its  former  seat — I  must  not  say  re-bloom'd : 
**  And  then  I  flll'd,  not  loth,  that  favourite  place 
'*  That  has  enrich 'd  some  seniors  of  our  race ; 
**  Patient  and  dull  I  grew ;  my  uncle's  praise 
"  Was  largely  dealt  me  on  my  better  days ; 
"  A  love  of  money — other  love  at  rest — 
**  Came  creeping  on,  and  settled  in  my  breast ; 
^*  The  force  of  habit  held  me  to  the  oar, 
**  Till  I  could  relish  vehat  I  scom'd  before : 
"  I  now  could  talk  and  scheme  with  men  ofaenM^ 
"  Who  deal  for  millions,  and  who  sigh  for  pence ; 
'*  And  grew  so  like  them,  that  I  heard  with  joy 
"  Old  Blueskin  said  I  was  a  pretty  boy ; 
"  For  I  possess'd  the  caution  with  the  zeal 
*'  That  all  true  lovers  of  their  interest  feel : 
**  Exalted  praise !  and  to  the  creature  due 
**  Who  loves  that  interest  solely  to  pursue. 

*'  But  I  was  sick,  and  sickness  brought  disgust ; 
"  My  peace  I  could  not  to  my  profits  trust ; 
"  Again  some  views  of  brighter  kind  appear'd, 
"  My   heart   was   humbled,   and   my  mind   was 

clear'd ; 
"  I  felt  those  helps  that  souls  diseased  restore, 
"  And  that  cold  frenzy.  Avarice,  raged  no  more. 
"  From  dreams  of  boundless  wealth  I  then  arose ; 
*'  This  phice,  the  scene  of  infant  bliss,  I  chose, 
"  Ajid  here  I  find  relief,  and  here  I  seek  repose. 

"  Tet  much  i)9  lost,  and  not  yet  much  is  found, 
'*  But  what  remains,  I  would  believe,  is  sound : 
*'*'  That  first  wild  passion,  that  last  mean  desire, 
"  Are  felt  no  more  :  but  holier  hopes  require 
"  A  mind  prepared  and  steady — ^my  reform 
"  Has  fears  like  his,  who,  suffering  in  a  storm, 
*^  Is  on  a  rich  but  unknown  country  cast, 
'*  The  iVitore  fearing,  while  he  feels  the  past ; 
**  But  whose  more  cheerful  mind,  with  hope  imbued, 
"  Sees  through  receding  clouds  the  rising  good."  * 


"  In  some  takes  instant  root,  and  grows  apace, 
**  In  some  his  ytomm  yoa  can  barely  trace. 

'*  At  firat  a  Mmple  liking,  and  no  more ; 
**  He  sits  considering,  *  Do  I  love  or  not  ?* 
*  He  seems  a  pleasing  object  to  explore. 


**  As  men  appear  to  view  a  pleasing  spot ; 

'*  Then  forms  a  wish  that  Heaven  would  fix  lib  lot 
**  In  that  same  place,  and  then  begins  regret 

**  That  t  is  not  so— but  may  the  prize  be  got  ? 
**  Then  comes  the  anxioos  strife  that  prise  to  get, 
**  And  then  His  all  he  wants,  and  he  must  have  it  yet 

**  So  then  he  kneels,  and  weeps,  and  begs,  and  sighs, 

*'  Hangs  on  tlie  looks,  and  trembloi  in  the  eyes ; 

**  Is  all  with  hope  and  tenderness  possess'd, 

**  Entirely  wretched  till  supremely  blcssd."] 
3q2 
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BOOK   VIII. 


THE   SISTERS. 

Morning  Walk  and  Converwtion— Vbit  at  a  Gattage-€har 
ractera  of  the  Slitew— Lucy  and  Jane— Their  Lover»— 
Their  FHend  the  Banlcer  and  hia  Lady -Their  Intimaey— 
Ita  Conseqaence— Different  Condoct  of  the  Loren^The 
Effect  npon  the  Siatera— Their  present  State— The  In- 
fluence of  their  Fortune  upon  the  minda  of  either. 

The  morning  shone  in  cloudless  beauty  bright ; 
Richard  his  letters  read  with  much  delight ; 
George  from  his  pillow  rose  in  happy  tone, 
His  bosom's  lord  sat  lightly  on  his  throne : 
They  read  the  morning  news — they  saw  the  sky 
Inviting  caU*d  them,  and  the  earth  was  dry. 

"  The  day  invites  us,  Brother,"  said  the  Squire ; 
"  Come,  and  I  'U  show  thee  something  to  admire  : 
'*  We  still  may  beauty  in  our  prospects  trace ) 
"  If  not,  we  have  them  in  boUi  mind  and  face. 

**  'Tis  but  two  miles — to  let  such  women  live 
"  Unseen  of  him,  what  reason  can  I  give  ? 
**  Why  should  not  Richard  to  the  girls  be  known  ? 
"  Would  1  have  all  their  friendship  for  my  own  ? 

"  Brother,  there  dwell,  yon  northern  hill  below, 
'*  Two  favourite  maidens,  whom  't  is  good  to  know : 
"  Toung,  but  experienced ;  dwellers  in  a  cot, 
'^  Where  they  sustain  and  dignify  their  lot ; 
'*  The  best  good  girls  in  all  our  world  below — 
**  0 1  you  must  know  them'— Come !  and  you  shall 
know. 

"  But,  lo  I  the  morning  wastes — ^here,  Jacob, 
stir — 
'*  If  Phoebe  comes,  do  you  attend  to  her  i 
**  And  let  not  Mary  get  a  chattering  press 
"  Of  idle  girls  to  hear  of  her  distress ; 
"  Ask  her  to  wait  till  my  return — ^and  hide 
"  From  her  meek  mind  your  plenty  and  your  pride ; 
**  Nor  vex  a  creature,  humble,  sad,  and  still, 
"  By  your  coarse  bounty,  and  your  rude  good-will." 

This  said,  the  Brothers  hastened  on  their  way, 
With  all  the  foretaste  of  a  pleasant  day. 
The  morning  purpose  in  the  mind  had  fix'd 
The  leading  thought,  and  that  with  others  mix*d. 

"How  weU  it  is,"    said  George,  "when  we 
possess 
"  The  strength  that  bears  us  up  in  our  distress ; 
"  And  need  not  the  resources  of  our  pride, 
"  Our  fall  fh>m  greatness  and  our  wants  to  hide  ; 


[OriflrinaUy  :— 

**  Oh  I  that  we  had  the  virtnona  pride  to  ahow 
**  We  know  ouraelvea  what  all  about  ua  Icnow ; 
'*  Nor.  when  our  board  contains  a  sinffle  diah, 
**  Tell  lying  tales  of  market-men  and  flah  I 
**  We  know  *t  ia  hard  ttom  higher  Tiewa  to  ftdl^ 
**  What  ii  not  haid  when  life  ia  trial  all  ?"] 


"  But  have  the  spirit  and  the  wish  to  show, 
"  We  know  our  wants  as  well  as  other*  know. 
"  *Tis  true,  the  rapid  turns  of  forttme's  wheel 
"  Make  even  the  virtuous  and  the  humble  feel: 
"  They  for  a  time  must  suffer,  and  but  few 
"  Can  bear  their  sorrows  and  our  pity  too. 

"  Hence  aU  these  small  expedients,  day  by  day, 
"  Are  used  to  hide  the  evils  they  betray  : 
"  When,  if  our  pity  chances  to  be  seen, 
"  The  wounded  pride  retorts,  with  anger  keen, 
"  And  man's  insulted  grief  takes  refuge  In  fais 
spleen. 

"  When  Timon's  board  contains  a  ringle  dish, 
"  Timon  talks  much  of  market-men  and  fish, 
"  Forgetful  servants,  and  th'  infernal  cook, 
"  Who  always  spoil'd  whatever  she  undertook. 

"  But  say,  it  tries  us  from  our  height  to  fall» 
"  Yet  is  not  life  itself  a  trial  all?  > 
"  And  not  a  virtue  in  the  bosom  Uvea, 
"  That  ^ves  such  ready  pay  as  patience  gives ; 
"  That  pure  submission  to  the  ruling  mind, 
"  Fix'd,  but  not  forced ;  obedient,  but  not  bUnd ; 
"  The  will  of  Heaven  to  make  her  own  she  trie% 
"  Or  makes  her  own  to  Heaven  a  sacrifice. 

"  And  is  there  aught  on  earth  so  rich  or  rare, 
"  Whose  pleasures  may  with  virtue's  pains  com- 
pare? 
"  This  fruit  of  patience,  this  the  pure  delight, 
"  That  'tis  a  trial  in  her  Judge's  sight ; 
"  Her  part  still  striving  duty  to  sustain, 
"  Not  spuming  pleasure,  not  defying  pain  ; 
"  Never  in  triumph  till  her  race  be  won, 
"  And  never  fainting  till  her  work  be  done."  * 

With  thoughts  like  these  they  reach*d  the  Tfllige 
brook. 
And  saw  a  lady  sitting  with  her  book ; 
And  so  engaged,  she  heard  not  till  the  men 
Were  at  her  side,  nor  was  she  frighten'd  then ; 
But  to  her  friend,  the  Squire,  his  smile  retura'd. 
Through  which  the  latent  sadness  he  diseern'd. 
The  stranger-brother  at  the  cottage  door 
Was  now  admitted,  and  was  strange  no  more  : 
Then  of  an  absent  sister  he  was  told. 
Whom  they  were  not  at  present  to  behold ; 
Something  was  sidd  of  nerves,  and  that  disease 
Whose  varying  powers  on  mind  and  body  seiae. 
Enfeebling  both  !— Here  chose  they  to  remain 
One  hour  fai  peace,  and  then  retnm'd  again. 
"  I  know  not  why,"  said  Richard,  "  but  I  Hsrf 
"  The  warmest  pity  on  my  bosom  steal 
"  For  that  dear  maid  t  How  well  her  looks 
"  For  this  world's  good  a  cherish'd  hopeli 
"  A  resignation  that  is  so  entire, 
"  It  feels  not  now  the  stirrings  of  desire ; 


«  [Hew  foUowa  in  MS. :—         ,      .    ,  _, 
**  Bat  I  digreaa,  dear  Richard,  who  dcepiae 
**  TeUeia  of  talea,  who  atop  *nd  mondiae ; 
••  Aaaomegoodeditofaofaopoaed 
••  Their  privilege,  and  nmimi  aenae  aboaed  ; 
*«  Who  hair*  page  to  write  their  Ihble  took, 
**  And  Jost  a  page  and  half  to  aweli  their  book. 
"  Bat  to  that  gentle  being  I  letnm, 
«•  And  aa  I  treat  of  patience,  let  me  leam.-J 
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*'  What  now  to  her  is  all  the  world  esteems  ? 
*'  She  is  awake  and  cares  not  for  its  dreams ; 
**  But  moves  while  yet  on  earth,  as  one  above 
'*  Its  hopes  and  fears — ^its  loathhig  and  its  love. 

«  Bat  shaU  I  learn,"  said  he,  *<  these  sisters' 
fate?"— 
And  foond  his  Brother  willing  to  relate. 


"  The  girls  were  orphans  early ;  yet  I  saw, 
"  When  young,  their  father — his  profession  law ; 
**  He  left  them  but  a  competence,  a  store 
"  That  made  his  daughters  neither  rich  nor  poor ; 
**  Not  rich,  compared  with  some  who  dwelt  around ; 
"  Not  poor,  for  want  they  neither  fear*d  nor  found : 
^*  Their  guardian  uncle  was  both  kind  and  just, 
**  One  whom  a  parent  might  in  dying  trust ; 
"  Who,  in  their  youth,  the  trusted  store  improved, 
**  And,  when  he   ceased  to  guide  them,  fondly 

loved. 
'<  These  sister  beauties  were  in  fact  the  grace 
*'  Of  yon  smaU  town, — it  was  their  native  place ; 
*'  Like  Saul's  famed  daughters  were  the  lovely 

twahi,* 
"  As  Micah  Lucy,  and  as  Merab  Jane :  * 
'*  For  this  was  tall,  with  free  commanding  air ; 
**  And  that  was  mild,  and  delicate,  and  fkir. 

<'  Jane  had  an  arch  delusive  smile,  that  charm'd 
"  And  threatened  too ;  alluring,  it  alarm'd ; 
*'  The  smile  of  Lucy  her  approval  told, 
'*  Cheerful,  not  changing ;  neither  kind  nor  cold. 

*'  When  children,  Lucy  love  alone  possessed ; 
*'  Jane  was  more  punish'd  and  was  more  oaressM : 
"  If  told  the  childish  wishes,  one  bespoke 
^  A  lamb,  a  bird,  a  garden,  and  a  brook ; 
^  The  other  wish'd  a  joy  unknown,  a  rout 
**  Or  crowded  ball,  and  to  be  first  led  out. 

"  Lucy  loved  all  that  grew  upon  the  ground, 
<*  And  loveliness  in  all  things  living  found ; 
*'  The  gilded  fly,  the  fern  upon  the  wall, 
"  Were  nature's  works,  and  admirable  all ; 
"  Pleased  with  indulgence  of  so  cheap  a  kind, 
*'  Its  cheapness  never  discomposed  her  ndnd. 

*'  Jane  had  no  liking  for  such  things  as  these ; 
"  Things  pleasing  her  must  her  superiors  please  : 
*^  The  costly  flower  was  precious  in  her  eyes, 
**  That  skill  can  vary,  or  that  money  buys ; 
"  Her  taste  was  good,  but  she  was  still  afiraid, 
"  Till  fashion  sanction'd  the  remarks  she  made. 

*'  The  Sisters  read,  and  Jane  with  some  delight, 
"  The  satires  keen  that  fear  or  rage  exdte. 


»[MS.:— 
**  Like  Saul's  ftir  daushten,  at  by  Cowley  fuiiff ; 
**  Not  from  a  monaren,  but  a  yeoman  apnxng.} 

«  ['*  Like  two  bright  eyes  in  a  ftdr  body  plued, 

Saul's  royal  hooee  two  beauteous  daughtera  gneeJ  ; 
Menb  the  tint,  Michel  the  younger  r ^ 


'*  That  men  in  power  attack,  and  ladies  high, 

*'  And  give  broad  hints  that  we  may  know  them 

by. 
**  She  was  amused  when  sent  to  haunted  rooms, 
*'  Or  some  dark  passage  where  the  spirit  comes 
**  Of  one  once  murde^d !  then  she  laughing  read, 
*'  And  felt  at  once  the  folly  and  the  dread : 
**  As  rustic  girls  to  crafty  gipsies  fly, 
**  And  trust  the  liar  though  they  fear  the  lie ; 
''  Or  as  a  patient,  urged  by  grievous  pains, 
**  Will  fee  the  daring  quack  whom  he  disdains ; 
"  So  Jane  was  pleased  to  see  the  beckoning  hand, 
^'  And  trust  the  magic  of  the  Ratcliffe-wand. 

"  In  her  religion — for  her  mind,  though  light, 
"  Was  not  disposed  our  better  views  to  slight-^ 
**  Her  favourite  authors  were  a  solemn  kind, 
"  Who  fill  with  dark  mysterious*  thoughts  the 

mind; 
**  And  who  with  such  conceits  her  fancy  plied, 
<*  Became  her  friend,  philosopher,  and  guide. 

"  She  made  the  Progress  of  the  Pilgrim  one 
**  To  build  a  thousand  pleasant  views  upon ; 
'*  All  that  connects  us  with  a  world  above 
"  She  loved  to  fancy,  and  she  longed  to  prove ; 
**  Well  would  the  poet  please  her  who  could  lead 
"  Her  fancy  forth,  yet  keep  untouch'd  her  creed. 

"  Led  by  an  early  custom,  Lucy  spied, 
^*  When  she  awaked,  the  Bible  at  her  side ; 
"  That,  ere  she  ventured  on  a  world  of  care, 
"  She  might  for  trials,  joys,  or  pains  prepare, 
"  For  every  dart  a  shield,  a  guard  for  every  snare. 

"  She  read  not  much  of  high  heroic  deeds, 
"  Where  man  the  measure  of  man's  power  ex- 
ceeds; 
'*  But  gave  to  luckless  love  and  fkte  severe 
*<  Her  tenderest  pity  and  her  softest  tear. 
"  She  mix'd  not  faith  with  fable,  but  she  trod 
**  Right  onward,  cautious  in  the  ways  of  God  ; 
**  Nor  did  she  dare  to  launch  on  seas  unknown, 
**  In  search  of  truths  by  some  adventurers  shown, 
"  But  her  own  compass  used,  and  kept  a  course 
her  own. 

"  The  maidens  both  their  loyalty  declared, 
"  And  in  the  glory  of  their  country  shared  ; 
"  But  Jane  that  glory  felt  with  proud  delight, 
**  When  England's  foes  were  vanquish'd  in  the 

figbt; 
'^  While  Lucy's  feelings  for  the  brave  who  bled 
"  Put  idl  such  glorious  triumphs  from  her  head. 

"  They  both  were  firugal :  Lucy  f^m  the  fear 
'*  Of  wasting  that  which  want  esteems  so  dear, 


Merab  with  fpaciout  beaotv  flU*d  the  sight. 
Rut  too  mudi  awe  chastised  the  bold  delight. 
Like  a  calm  sea,  which  to  th'  enlarged  view 
Gives  pleasure,  but  gWes  fear  and  reverence  too  | 
Michel's  sweet  looks  clear  and  free  joys  did  move, 
And  no  less  strong,  though  mnch  more  gentle,  love,**  Sec 

CowLBT.  Iknideit.'\ 
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**  Bat  finds  so  scarce ;  her  sister  from  the  pain 
**■  That  springs  from  want,  when  treated  with  dis- 
dain. 

^*  Jane  borrow'd  maxims  from  a  doubting  school, 
**  And  took  for  truth  the  test  of  ridicule  ; 
"  Lucy  saw  no  such  virtue  in  a  jest, 
^*  Truth  was  with  her  of  ridicule  a  test. 

*'  They  loved  each  other  with  the  warmth  of 
youth, 
**  With  ardour,  candour,  tenderness,  and  truth ; 
"  And  though  their  pleasures  were  not  just  the 

same, 
**  Tet  both  were  pleased  whenever  one  became ; 
*^  Nay,  each  would  rather  in  the  act  rejoice 
^*  That  was  th'  adopted,  not  the  native  choice. 

"  Each  had  a  friend,  and  friends  to  minds  so 
fond 
"  And  good  are  soon  united  in  the  bond : 
**  Each  had  a  lover ;  but  it  seem'd  that  fate 
**  Decreed  that  these  should  not  approximate. 

"  Now  Lucy*8  lover  was  a  prudent  swain, 
'*  And  thought,  in  all  things,  what  would  be  his 

gain; 
'*  The  younger  sister  first  engaged  his  view, 
"  But  with  her  beauty  he  her  spirit  knew : 
"  Her  face  he  much  admired,  *  But,  put  the  case,' 
"  Said  he,  *  I  marry,  what  is  then  a  face  ? 
**  '  At  first  it  pleases  to  have  drawn  the  lot ; 
**  '  He  then  forgets  it,  but  his  wife  does  not : 
**  *■  Jane,  too,'  he  judged,  *  would  be  reserved  and 

nice, 
**  *  And  many  lovers  had  enhanced  her  price.' 

*'  Thus,  thinking  much,   but   hiding  what  he 

thought, 
"  The  prudent  lover  Lucy's  favour  sought, 
"  And  he  succeeded, — she  was  free  from  art ; 
"  And  his  appeared  a  gentle,  guileless  heart ; 
*^  Such  she  respected  ;  true,  her  sister  found 
**  His  placid  face  too  ruddy  and  too  round, 
'*  Too  cold  and  inexpressive ;  such  a  face 
**  Where  you  could  nothing    mark*d    or   manly 

trace. 

**  But  Lucy  found  him  to  his  mother  kind, 
'^  And  saw  the  Christian  meekness  of  his  mind ; 
**  His  voice  was  soft,  his  temper  mild  and  sweet, 
"His  mind  was  easy,  and  his  person  neat. 
"  Jane  said  he  wanted  courage  ;  Lucy  drew 
"  No  ill  fh>m  that,  though  she  believed  it  too : 
"  *  It  is  religious,  Jane ;  be  not  severe ;' 
"  *  Well,  Lucy,  then  it  is  reUgious  fear.' 
"  Nor  could  the  sister,  great  as  was  her  love, 
"  A  man  so  lifeless  and  so  cool  approve. 


•  [Original  MS.  :* 

**  Nemr  to  the  viUaffe,  where  they  now  abide, 
**  In  their  own  ttvle— the  vulgar  called  it  pride  ~ 
**  Dwelt  the  fkir  listen :  good  they  were  and  kind, 
**  That  prying  aeandal  acaroe  could  error  find, 


"  Jane  had  a  lover,  whom  a  lady*s  pride 
**  Might  wish  to  see  attending  at  her  side  ; 
"  Young,  handsome,  sprightly,  and  with  good  ad- 
dress, 
"  Not  mark'd  for  folly,  error,  or  excess ; 
"  Yet  not  entirely  frx>m  their  censure  free, 
"  Who  judge  our  failings  with  severity ; 
**  The  very  care  he  took  to  keep  his  name 
"  Stainless,  with  some  was  evidence  of  shame. 

"  Jane  heard  of  this,  and  she  replied,  '  Enough ; 
"  *  Prove  but  the  facts,  and  I  resist  not  proof ; 
"  *  Nor  is  my  heart  so  easy  as  to  love 
"  *  The  man  my  judgment  bids  me  not  approve.* 
"  But  yet  that  heart  a  secret  joy  confessed, 
"  To  find  no  slander  on  the  youth  would  rest ; 
"  His  was,  in  fact,  such  conduct,  that  a  maid 
"  Might  think  of  marriage,  and  be  not  afr^d ; 
"  And  she  was  pleased  to  find  a  spirit  high, 
"  Free  from  all  fear,  that  spum'd  hypocrisy. 
"  *  What  fears  my  sister  ?*  said  the  partial  feir, 
"  For  Lucy  fear'd,  -*  Why  tell  me  to  beware  ? 
*'  *  No  smooth  deceitful  varnish  can  I  find  ; 
"  *  His  is  a  spirit  generous,  free,  and  kind ; 
"  *  And  all  his  fiaws  are  seen,  all  floating  in  his 

mind. 
"  <  A  little  boldness  in  his  speech.    What  then  ? 
"  *  It  ia  the  failing  of  these  generous  men. 
"  *  A  little  vanity,  but— Oh  I  my  dear, 
"  *  They  all  would  show  it,  were  they  all  sincere. 

"  '  But  come,  agreed  ^  we  II  lend  each  other 
eyes 
"  *  To  see  our  fiivourites,  when  they  wear  dis- 
guise; 
"  '  And  all  those  errors  that  will  then  be  shown 
*'  *  Uninfluenced  by  the  workings  of  our  own.* 

*'  Thus  lived  the  Sisters,  fkr  ftom  power  re- 
moved, 
^'  And  far  from  need,  both  loving  and  beloved. 
"  Thus  grew,  as  myrtles  grow :  I  grieve  at  heart 
**  That  I  have  pain  and  sorrow  to  impart.* 
"  But  so  it  is,  the  sweetest  herbs  that  grow 
*^  In  the  lone  vale,  where  sweetest  waters  flow, 
*^  Ere  drops  the  blossom,  or  appears  the  fruit, 
**  Feel  the  vile  grub,  and  perish  at  the  root ; 
"  And  in  a  quick  and  premature  decay, 
**  Breathe  the  pure  fragrance  of  their  life  away. 

"  A  town  was  near,  in  which  the  buildings  all 
"  Were  large,  but  one  pre-eminently  tall — 
"  A  huge  high  house.     Without  there  was  an  air 
'*  Of  lavish  cost ;  no  littleness  was  there ; 
*'  But  room  for  servants,  horses,  whiskies,  gigs, 
''  And  walls  for  pines  and  peaches,  grapes  and  figt : 
'*  Bright  on  the  sloping  glass  the  sunbeams  shone, 
"  And  brought  the  siunmer  of  all  climates  on. 

"  Here  wealth  its  prowess  to  the  eye  display'd, 
**  And  here  advanced  the  seasons,  there  delaj*d, 


'*  And  candour  none :  they  spent,  they  tpared,  tbey  gave, 

*'  Juat  as  they  ought  to  sive.  to  spare,  to  save ; 

**  Like  two  queeu-myrtles  in  an  arbour's  side, 

**  So  they  abode,  and  00  might  stlU  abide, 

**  But  for  a  blight!  it  woonds  me  at  the  heart, 

**  That  I  have  grief  and  anguish  to  impart,**  &c.] 
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"  Bid  the  duo  heat  each  growing  sweet  refine, 
*'  Made  the  sun's  light  with  grosser  fire  combine, 
"  And  to  the  Tropic  gave  the  vigour  of  the  Line. 

'*  Tet,  in  the  master  of  this  wealth,  behold 
*'  A  light  vain  coxcomb  taken  from  his  gold, 
**  Whose  busy  brain  was  weak,  whose  boasting 
heart  was  cold. 

"  Oh  I  how  he  talk'd  to  that  believing  town^ 
"  That  he  would  give  it  riches  and  renown  ; 
^*  Cause  a  canal  where  treasures  were  to  swim, 
"  And  they  should  owe  their  opulence  to  him  I 
*'  In  fact,  of  riches  he  ensured  a  crop, 
"  So  they  would  give  him  but  a  seed  to  drop. 
^*  As  used  the  alchymist  his  boasts  to  make, 
"  *  I  give  you  millions  for  the  mite  I  take :» 
"  The  mite  they  never  could  again  behold, 
*'  The  millions  all  were  Eldorado  gold. 

"  By  this  professing  man,  the  country  round 
"  Was  searched  to  see  where   money  could  be 
found. 

'*  The  thriven  farmer,  who  had  lived  to  spare, 
*'  Became  an  object  of  especial  care ; 
*'  He  took  the  fhigal  tradesman  by  the  hand, 
"  And  wished  him  joy  of  what  he  might  command ; 
'*  And  the  industrious  servant  who  had  laid 
**  His  saving  by,  it  was  his  joy  to  aid ; 
'*  Large  talk  and  hints  of  some  productive  plan, 
"  Half  named,  won  all  his  hearers  to  a  man  ; 
**  Uncertain  projects  drew  them  wondering  on,' 
**  And  avarice  listen'd  till  distrust  was  gone. 

"  But  when  to  these  dear  girls  he  found  his  way, 
'*  All  easy,  artless,  innocent  were  they  ; 
"  When  he  compelled  his  foolish  wife  to  be 
"  At  once  so  great,  so  humble,  and  so  free ; 
"  Whom  others  sought,  nor  always  with  success  I 
"  But  they  were  both  her  pride  and  happiness ; 
'*  And  she  esteem'd  them,  but  attended  still 
"  To  the  vile  purpose  of  her  husband's  will ; 
*'  And  when  she  fiz'd  his  snares  about  their  mind, 
**  Respected  those  whom  she  essay'd  to  blind : 
*'  Nay,  with  esteem  she  some  compassion  gave 
"  To  the  fair  victims  whom  she  would  not  save. 
*^  The   Banker's  wealth  and  kindness  were  her 

themes, 
**  His  generous  plans,  his  patriotic  schemes ; 
*'  What  he  had  done  for  some,  a  favourite  few, 
**  What  for  his  favourites  still  he  meant  to  do : 
**  Not  that  he  always  listen'd — ^which  was  hard — 
*'  To  her,  when  speaking  of  her  great  regard 
"  For  certain  friends — *  But  you,  as  I  may  say, 
"  ^  Are  his  own  choice — I  am  not  jealous,  nay  I' 

"  Then  came  the  Man  himself,  and  came  with 
speed, 
"  As  just  from  business  of  importance  fr-eed, 
"  Or  just  escaping,  came  with  looks  of  fire, 
"  As  if  he  'd  just  attain'd  his  fiiU  desire ; 
*^  As  if  Prosperity  and  he  for  life 
*^  Were  wed,  and  he  was  showing  off  his  wife ; 
"  Pleased  to  display  his  influence,  and  to  prove 

u  m ir  Ai vs^^i.  »^l,A.  ,^««:«l  Ia^a  . 


"  Perhaps  with  this  was  join'd  the  latent  fear, 
"  The  time  would  come  when  he  should  not  be  dear. 

"  Jane  laugh'd  at  all  their  visits  and  parade, 
"  And  call'd  it  friendship  in  a  hothouse  made ; 
*'  A  style  of  friendship  suited  to  his  taste, 
'*  Brought  on,  and  ripen'd  like  his  grapes,  in  haste ; 
"  She  saw  the  wants  that  wealth  in  vain  would  hide, 
"  And  all  the  tricks  and  littleness  of  pride : 
"  On  all  the  wealth  would  creep  the  vulgar  stain, 
"  And  grandeur  strove  to  look  itself  in  vain. 

"  Lucy  perceived — but  she  replied,  *  Why  heed 
"  *  Such  small  defects  ? — they  're  very  kind  in- 
deed I  * 
**  And  kind  they  were,  and  ready  to  produce 
"  Their  easy  friendship,  ever  fit  for  use — 
"  Friendship  that  enters  into  all  afiairs, 
"  And  daily  wants,  and  daily  gets,  repairs. 

'*  Hence  at  the  cottage  of  the  Sisters  stood 
"  The  Banker's  steed — he  was  so  very  good ; 
^*  Oft  through  the  roads,  in  weather  foul  or  fair, 
**  Their  friend's  gay  carriage  bore  the  gentle  pair  : 
"  His  grapes  and  nectarines  woo'd  tiie  virgins' 

hand, 
*'  His  books  and  roses  were  at  their  command ; 
"  And  costly  flowers, — he  took  upon  him  shame 
"  That  he  could  purchase  what  he  could  not  name. 

**  Lucy  was  vex'd  to  have  such  favours  shown, 
"  And  they  returning  nothing  of  their  own  ; 
**  Jane  smiled  and  begg'd  her  sister  to  believe, — 
*^ '  We  give  at  least  as  much  as  we  receive.' 

"  Alas !  and  more :  they  gave  their  ears  and  eyes ; 
'*  His  splendour  ofttimes  took  them  by  surprise  ; 
'*  And  if  in  Jane  appeared  a  meaning  smile, 
**  She  gazed,  admired,  and  paid  respect  the  while. 
**  Would  she  had  rested  there  I  deluded  maid ! 
^*  She  saw  not  yet  the  fatal  price  she  paid ; 
^*  Saw  not  that  wealth,  though  join'd  with  folly, 

grew 
'^  In  her  regard ;  she  smiled,  but  listen'd  too ; 
"  Nay,  would  be  grate  Ail,  she  would  trust  her  all, 
"Her  frmded  source,  to  him — a  matter  small ; 
**  Taken  for  their  sole  use,  and  ever  at  their  call — 
"  To  be  improved — he  knew  not  how  indeed, 
"  But  he  had  methods — and  they  must  succeed. 

"  This  was  so  good,  that  Jane,  in  very  pride, 
**  To  spare  him  trouble,  for  a  while  denied ; 
*'  And  Lucy's  prudence,  though  it  was  alarm'd, 
**  Was  by  the  splendour  of  the  Banker  charm'd ; 
"  What  was  her  paltry  thousand  pounds  to  him, 
^*  Who  would  expend  flve  thousand  on  a  whim  ? 
**  And  then  the  portion  of  the  wife  was  known ; 
**  But  not  that  she  reserved  it  for  her  own. 

**  Lucy  her  lover  trusted  with  the  fact, 
"  And  frankly  ask'd,  if  he  approved  the  act. 
*'  '  It  promised  well,'  he  said  ;  '  he  could  not  tell 
"  *  How  it  might  end,  but  sure  it  promised  well ; 
*'  <  He  had  himself  a  trifle  in  the  Bank, 
''  *  And  should  be  sore  uneasy  if  it  sank.' 

'*  Jane  from  her  lover  had  no  wish  to  hide 
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"  To  talk  80  early — as  if  one  were  sure 

'*  Of  being  liis !  she  could  not  that  endure. 

**  But  when  the  sisters  were  apart,  and  when 

**  They  freely  spoke  of  their  affairs  and  men, 

**  They  thought  with  pleasure  of  the  sum  improved, 

*'  And  so  presented  to  the  men  they  loved. 

"  Things  now  proceeded  in  a  quiet  train ; 
"  No  cause  appeared  to  murmur  or  complain : 
**  The  moneyed  man,  his  ever-smiling  dame, 
"  And  their  young  darlings,  in  their  carriage  came : 
**  Jane's  sprightly  lover  smiled  their  pomp  to  see, 
''  And  ate  their  grapes  with  gratitude  and  glee, 
**  But  with  the  freedom  there  was  nothing  mean, 
**  Humble,  or  forward,  in  his  freedom  seen ; 
"  His  was  the  frankness  of  a  mind  that  shows 
"  It  knows  itself,  nor  fears  for  what  it  knows : 
"  But  Lucy's  ever  humble  friend  was  awed 
"  By  the  profusion  he  could  not  applaud  ; 
'*  He  seem'd  indeed  reluctant  to  partake 
**  Of  the  collation  that  he  could  not  make ; 
"  And  this  was  pleasant  in  the  maiden's  view — 
"  Was  modesty — was  moderation  too ; 
'*  Though  Jane  esteem'd  it  meanness ;  and  she  saw 
'*  Fear  in  that  prudence,  avarice  in  that  awe. 

"  But  both  the  lovers  now  to  town  are  gone, 
"  By  business  one  is  call'd,  by  duty  one ; 
"  While  rumour  rises — ^whether  false  or  true 
"  The  ladies  knew  not — ^it  was  known  to  few— 
"  But  fear  there  was,  and  on  their  guardian  friend 
"  They  for  advice  and  comfort  would  depend, 
**  When  rose  the  day ;  meantime  from  Belmont- 

place 
*'  Came  vile  report,  predicting  quick  disgrace.' 

"  '  Twas  told — the  servants,  who  had  met  to 

thank 
"  Their  lord  for  placing  money  in  his  Bank — 
''  Their  kind  fr«e  master,  who  such  wages  gave, 
*'  And  then  increased  whatever  they  could  save — 
**  They  who  had  heard  they  should  their  savings 

lose, 
*'  Were  weeping,  swearing,  drinking  at  the  news ; 
**  And  still  the  more  they  drank,  the  more  they 

wept, 
'*  And  swore,  and  rail'd,  and  threaten'd,  till  they 

slept. 

'*  The  morning  truth  conflrm'd  the  evening  dread ; 
*'  The  Bank  was  broken,  and  the  Bankec  fled ; 
*^  But  left  a  promise  that  his  friends  should  have, 
"  To  the  last  shilling— what  his  fortunes  gave. 

<<  The  evil  tidings  reach'd  the  sister-pair, 
'*  And  one  like  Sorrow];iook'd,  and  one  Despair  : 
"  They  from  each  other  tum'd  th'  afflicting  look, 
*'  And  loth  and  late  the  painful  silence  broke. 

"  <  The  odious  villain !'  Jane  in  wrath  began ; 
"  In  pity  Lucy,  *  The  unhappy  man  I 


*  [Here  foUowi  in  the  origlnid  MS.  :— 
**  Thw  fllVd  with  few,  that  evening  they  attend 
«*  To  hb  lart  home  an  ancient  yilli^fHend ; 
**  And  thev,  reflecting  on  the  old  man's  days, 
"  Who  living  had  their  love,  and  now  their  praiw, 


When  time  and  reason  our  affliction  heal. 
How  will  the  author  of  our  suffbiings  feel  ? ' 


'  *  And  let  him  feel,  my  sister, — let  the 
That  he  creates  be  bane  to  his  repose ! 
Let  them  be  felt  in  his  expiring  hour. 
When  death  brings  all  Ms  di«ad,  and  sin  its 

power: 
Then  let  the  busy  foe  of  mortal  state 
The  pangs  he  caused,  his  own  to  aggravate  ! 
Wretch !   when  our  life  was  glad,  our  proep«e(s 

g»y» 

With  savage  hand  to  sweep  them  all  away ! 
And  he  must  know  it — Icnow  when  he  b^^niled 
His  easy  victims — how  the  villain  smiled  I 

' '  Oh  !  my  dear  Lucy,  could  I  see  him  crave 

The  food  denied,  a  beggar  and  a  slave. 

To  stony  hearts  he  should  with  tears  apply, 

An4  Pity's  self  withhold  the  struggling  si^  ; 

Or  if  relenting  weakness  should  extend 

Th'  extorted  scrap  that  Justice  would  not  lend. 

Let  it  be  poison'd  by  the  curses  deep 

Of  every  wretch  whom  he  compels  to  weep  V 

'*  *  Nay,  my  sweet  sister,  If  yon  thought  mjtch 

pidn 
Were  his,  your  pity  would  awake  again  : 
Tour  generous  heart  the  wretch's  grief  would 

feel. 
And  you  would  soothe  the  pangs  yon  oould  not 

heal.' 

'  *  Oh  1  never,  never, — ^I  would  still  contrive 
To  keep  the  slave  whom  I  abhorr'd  alive ; 
His  tortured  mind  with  horrid  fears  to  fill. 
Disturb  his  reason,  and  misguide  his  will ; 
Heap  coals  of  fire,  to  lie  like  melted  lead. 
Heavy  and  hot,  on  his  accursed  head  ; 
Not  coals  that  mercy  kindles  hearts  to  melt, 
But  he  should  feel  them  hot  as  fires  are  felt ; 
Corroding  ever,  and  through  life  the  same. 
Strong  self-contempt  and  ever-burning  shame ; 
Let  him  so  wretched  live  that  he  may  fly 
To  desperate  thoughts,  and   be  resolved  to 

die— 
And  then  let  death  such  frightfril  visions  give. 
That  he  may  dread  the  attempt,  and  beg  to  live ! ' 

"  So  spake   th*  indignant   maid,  when  Loey 
fligh'd, 
*^  And,  waiting  softer  times,  no  more  reined. 

^  Barlow  was    then  in  town ;    and  there   he 
thought 
"  Of  bliss  to  come,  and  bargains  to  be  bought ; 
*'  And  was  returning  homeward — when  he  fbimd 
"  The  Bank  was  broken,  and  his  venture  drown'd. 

«  <  Ahl  foolish  maid,'  he  cried, '  and  what  wOt 
thou 
"  *  Say  for  thy  friends  and  their  excenea  now  ? 


**  That  good  old  man,  vith  to  modi  native  i 
**  Such  health  and  ease,  aodi  hope  with  comp 
**  They  ooald  bat  own.  ifsueh  thoald  be  th«ir  kK, 
**  They  ahoold  be  thankftd  I— It,  alul  wae  aot.**] 
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"  *  All  now  is  brought  completely  to  an  end : 

**  *  What  can  the  spendthrift  now  afford  to  spend  ? 


Had  my  advice  been — true,  I  gave  consent , 
The  thing  was  purposed;   what   could  I  pre- 
vent? 


"  *  Who  will  her  idle  taste  for  flowers  supply  ?— 
"  *  Who  send  her  grapes  and  peaches?  let  her 

try:— . 
"  *  There's  none  will  give  her,  and  she  cannot  buy. 
"  *  Yet  would  she  not  be  gratefbl  if  she  knew 
"  *  What  to  my  faith  and  generous  love  was  due  ? 
'*  *  Daily  to  see  the  num  who  took  her  hand, 
'*  *  When  she  had  not  a  six]>enoe  at  command ; 
"  *  Could  I  be  sure  that  such  a  quiet  mind 
"  *  Would  be  for  ever  grateful,  mild,  and  kind, 
"  *  I  might  comply — ^but  how  will  Bloomer  act 
"  *  When  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  fact  ? 
"  *  The  loss  to  him  is  trifling— but  the  faU 
"  *  From  independence,  that  to  her  is  all : 
"  •  Now,  should  he  marry,  H  will  be  shame  to  me 
"  *  To  hold  myself  from  my  engagement  free ; 
'* '  And  should  he  not,  it  will  be  double  grace 
** '  To  stand  alone  in  such  a  trying  case. 

"  *  Come  then,  my  Lucy,  to  thy  fkithftil  heart 
^*  *  And  humble  love  I  will  my  views  impart ; 
''  *  Will  see  the  grateftil  tear  that  softly  steals 
**  *  Down  thy  flair  face,  and  all  thy  joy  reveals ; 
** '  And  when  I  say  it  is  a  blow  severe, 
"  *  Then  will  I  add— Restrain,  my  love,  the  tear, 
** '  And  take  this  heart,  so  faithf\il  and  so  fond, 
"  *  Still  bound  to  thine— and  fear  not  for  Uiat 
bond.* 

*'  He  said ;  and  went  with  purpose,  he  believed, 
"  Of  generous  nature— so  is  man  deceived. 
"  Lucy  determined  that  her  lover's  eye 
**  Should  not  distress  nor  supplication  spy — 
"  That  in  her  manner  he  should  nothing  flnd 
<*  To  indicate  the  weakness  of  her  mind. 

"  He  saw  no  eye  that  wept,  no  frame  that  shook, 
*'  No  fond  appeal  was  made  by  word  or  look ; 
^  Kindness  there  was,  but  join'd  with  some  re- 
straint, 
**  And  traces  of  the  late  event  were  faint. 

**  He  look'd  for  grief  deploring,  but  perceives 
"  No  outward  token  that  she  longer  grieves ; 
'*  He  had  expected  for  his  efforts  praise, 
*^  For  he  resolved  the  drooping  mind  to  raise ; 
'*  She  would,  he  Judged,  be  humble,  and  afMd 
**  That  he  might  bhune  her  rashness  and  upbraid ; 
**  And  lo  I  he  flnds  her  in  a  quiet  state, 
"  Her  spirit  easy  and  her  air  sedate  ; 
**  As  if  her  loss  was  not  a  cause  for  pain, 
"  As  if  assured  that  he  would  make  it  gain. 

"  Silent  a  while,  he  told  the  morning  news, 
"  And  what  he  judged  they  might  expect  to  lose ; 
"  He  thought  himself,  whatever  some  might  boast, 
"  The  composition  would  be  small  at  most ; 
"  Some  shabby  matter, — she  would  see  no  more 
"  The  tithe  of  what  she  held  in  hand  before. 


*'  How  did  her  sister  feel  ?  and  did  she  think 
**  Bloomer  was  honest,  and  would  never  shrink  ? 
'« <  But  why  that  smile  ?  is  loss  like  yours  so  light 
*'  *  That  it  can  aught  like  merriment  excite  ? 
"  *  Well,  he  is  rich,  we  know,  and  can  afford 
"  <  To  please  his  fancy  and  to  keep  his  word ; 
'<  <  To  him  't  is  nothing ;  had  he  now  a  fear, 
"  '  He  must  the  meanest  of  his  sex  appear ; 
'* '  But  the  true  honour,  as  I  judge  the  case, 
**  *  Is  both  to  feel  the  evil,  and  embrace.' 

'*  Here  Barlow  stopp'd,  a  little  vex'd  to  see 
**  No  fear  or  hope,  no  dread  or  ecstasy : 
"  Calmly  she  qpoke — *  Your  prospects,  sir,  and 

mine, 
'*  '  Are  not  the  same, — their  union  I  decline ; 
'^  *  Could  I  believe  the  hand  for  which  you  strove 
**  *  Had  yet  its  value, — did  you  truly  love, — 
"  '  I  had  with  thanks  address'd  you,  and  replied, 
"  *  Wait  till  your  feelings  and  my  own  subside ; 
"  *  Watch  your  affections,  and,  if  still  they  live, 
"  *  What  pride  denies,  my  gratitude  shall  give ; 
''  '  E'en  then,  in  yielding,  1  had  first  believed 
"  *  That  I  conferr'd  the  favour,  not  received. 
"  *  You  I  release — nay,  hear  me — I  impart 
"  *  Joy  to  your  soul, — I  judge  not  of  your  heart. 
"  '  Think'st  thou  a  being,  to  whom  God  has  lent 
**  *  A  feeling  mind,  will  have  her  bosom  rent 
"  *  By  man's  reproaches  ?    Sorrow  will  be  thine, 
"  *  For  all  thy  pity  prompts  thee  to  resign  I 
"  '  Think'st  thou  that  meekness'  self  would  con- 
descend 
"  *  To  take  the  husband  when   she   scorns  the 

friend? 
"  '  Forgive  the  firankness,  and  rejoice  for  life, 
*<  *  Thou  art  not  burthen'd  with  so  poor  a  wife. 

"  *  Go  1  and  be  happy — tell,  for  the  applause 
"  *  Of  hearts  like  thine,  we  psjrted ;  and  the  cause 
"  '  Give,  as  it  pleases.'    With  a  foolish  look 
*'  That  a  dull  schoolboy  fixes  on  his  book 
^'  That  he  resigns,  with  mingled  shame  and  joy, 
"  So  Barlow  went,  confounded  like  the  boy. 

'*  Jane,  while  she  wept  to  think  her  sister's  pain 
"  Was  thus  increased,  felt  infinite  disdain ; 
*'  Bound  as  she  was,  and  wedded  by  the  ties 
*'  Of  love  and  hope,  that  care  and  craft  despise, 
'*  She  could  but  wonder  that  a  man,  whose  taste 
*'  And  seal  for  money  had  a  Jew  disgraced, 
**  Should  love  her  sister ;  yet  with  this  surprise 
"  She  felt  a  little  exultation  rise ; 
"  Hers  was  a  lover  who  had  always  held 
**  This  man  as  base,  by  generous  scorn  impell'd  ; 
*'  And  yet  as  one  of  whom,  for  Lucy's  sake, 
**  He  would  a  civil  distant  notice  take. 

'*  Lucy,  with  sadden'd  heart  and  temper  mild, 
*'  Bow'd  to  correction,  like  an  humbled  child 
*'  Who  feels  the  parent's  kindness,  and  who  knows 
"  Such  the  correction  he  who  loves  bestows. 

*^  Attending  always,  but  attending  more 
'*  When  sorrow  ask'd  his  presence,  than  before, 
"  Tender  and  ardent,  with  the  kindest  air, 
'<  Came  Bloomer,  fortune's  error  to  repair ; 
"  Words  sweetly  soothing  spoke  the  happy  youth, 
'^  With  all  the  tender  earnestness  of  truth. 

3h 
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**  There  was  no  doubt  of  hit  Intention  now — 
"  He  will  his  purpose  with  his  Iotc  avow : 
'*  So  judged  the  maid ;  yet,  waiting,  she  admired 
*^  His  still  delaying  what  he  most  desired ; 
''  Till,  from  her  spirit's  agitation  free, 
**  She  might  determine  when  the  day  should  be. 
''  With  such  faciUty  the  partial  mind 
^*  Can  the  best  motives  for  its  favourites  find. 
**  Of  this  he  spake  not,  but  he  stay'd  beyond 
**  His  usual  hour — attentive  still  and  fond ; — 
**  The  hand  yet  firmer  to  the  hand  he  press'd, 
^'  And  the  eye  rested  where  it  loved  to  rest ; 
'*  Then  toolL  he  certain  freedoms,  yet  so  small 
**  That  it  was  prudish  so  the  things  to  call ; 
"  Things  they  were  not — *  Describe  ' — that  none 

can  do, 
"  They  had  been  nothing  had  they  not  been  new ; 
*'  It  was  the  manner  and  the  look ;  a  maid, 
"  Afraid  of  such,  is  foolishly  afi«id ; 
"  For  what  could  she  explain  ?    The  piercing  eye 
"  Of  jealous  fear  oould  nought  amiss  descry. 

**  But  some  concern  now  rose ;  the  youth  would 
seek 
"  Jane  by  herself,  and  then  would  nothing  speak, 
**  Before  not  spoken ;  there  was  still  delay, 
"  Vexatious,  wear3ring,  wasting,  day  by  day. 

"  *  He  does  not  surely  trifle  !*    Heaven  forbid  I 
"  She  now  should  doubly  scorn  him  if  he  did. 

"  Ah  !  more  than  this,  unlucky  girl  1  is  thine ; 
**  Thou  must  the  fondest  views  of  life  resign ; 
"  And  in  the  very  time  resign  them  too, 
"  When  they  were  brightening  on  the  eager  view. 
"  I  will  be  brief, — nor  have  I  heart  to  dwell 
<*  On  crimes  they  almost  share  who  paint  them 
weU. 

**  There  was  a  moment's  softness,  and  it  seem'd 
**  Discretion  slept,  or  so  the  lover  dream'd  ; 
"  And  watching  long  the  now  confiding  maid, 
"  He  though  her  guardless,  and  grew  less  afraid ; 
"  Led  to  the  theme  that  he  had  shunn'd  before, 
^*  He  used  a  language  he  must  use  no  more — 
**  For  if  it  answers,  there  is  no  more  need, 
"  And  no  more  trial  should  it  not  succeed. 

"  Then  made  he  that  attempt,  in  which  to  fail 
<*  Is  shameful, — still  more  shameful  to  prevail. 

**  Then  was  there  lightning  in  that  eye  that  shed 
*^  Its  beams  upon  him, — and  his  frensy  fled ; 
"  Abject  and  trembling  at  her  feet  he  laid, 
"  Despised  and  scom'd  by  the  indignant  maid, 
"  Whose  spirito  in  their  agitation  rose, 
"  Him,  and  her  own  weak  pity,  to  oppose : 
"  As  liquid  silver  in  the  tube  mounts  high, 
*^  Then  shakes  and  settles  as  the  storm  goes  by* 

"  While  yet  the   lover  stay'd,  the  maid  was 

strong, 
"  But  when  he  fled,  she  droop'd  and   felt  the 

wrong — 
"  Felt  the  alarming  chill,  th'  enfeebled  breath, 
"  Closed  the  quick  eye,  and  sank  in  transient 

death. 


**  So  Lucy  found  her ;  and  then  first  that  breast 
**  Knew  anger's  power,  and  own'd  the  stranger 
guest. 

'*  *  And  is  this  love  ?   Ungenerous  I    Has  be  too 
**  *■  Been  mean  and  abject?     Is  no  being  true  V 
**  For  Lucy  judged  that,  like  her  prudent  swain, 
**  Bloomer  had  talk'd  of  what  a  man  might  gain  ; 
'*  She  did  not  think  a  man  on  earth  was  found, 
*'  A  wounded  bosom,  while  it  bleeds,  to  wound  ; 
**  Thought  not  that  mortal  could  be  so  uiyost 
^*  As  to  deprive  affliction  of  its  trust ; 
**  Thought  not  a  lover  could  the  hope  eigoy, 
**  That  must  the  peace,  he  should  promote,  de- 
stroy; 
'*  Thought  not,  in  fact,  that  in  the  world  were 

those 
**  Who  to  their  tenderest  friends  are  worse  than 

foes, 
"  Who  win  the  heart,  deprive  it  of  its  care, 
"  Then  plant  remorse  and  desolation  there. 

"  Ah  I  cruel  he  who  can  that  heart  deprive 
"  Of  all  that  keeps  its  ener^  alive ; 
*'  Can  see  consign'd  to  shame  the  trusting  fair, 
"  And  turn  confiding  fondness  to  despair  ; 
**  To  watch  that  time — a  name  b  not  assign'd 
'*  For  crime  so  odious,  nor  shall  learning  find. 

*'  Now,  from  that  day,  has  Lucy  laid  aside 
'*  Her  proper  cares,  to  be  her  sister's  guide, 
"  Guard,  and  protector.     At  their  uncle's  farm 
"  They  pass'd  the  period  of  their  first  alaxm^ 
"  But  soon  retired,  nor  was  he  grieved  to  learn 
"  They  made  their  own  afiairs  their  own  concern. 

"  I  knew  not  then  their  worth ;  and,  had  I 
known, 
**  Could  not  the  kindness  of  a  friend  have  shown ; 
"  For  men  they  dreaded : — ^they  a  dwelling  sota^t^ 
**  And  there  the  children  of  the  village  taught  $ 
**  There,  firm  and  patient,  Lucy  still  depends 
*'  Upon  her  effbrts,  not  upon  her  friends ; 
"  She  is  with  persevering  strength  endued, 
"  And  can  be  cheerful — for  she  will  be  good. 

"  Jane  too  will  strive  the  daily  tadcs  to  share, 
"  That  so  employment  may  contend  with  care : 
'*  Not  power,  but  will,  she  shows,  and  looks  about 
"  On  her  small  people,  who  come  in  and  out ; 
*'  And  seems  of  what  they  need,  or  she  oan  do,  in 
doubt. 

"  There  sits  the  chubby  crew  on  seats  around, 
**  While  she,  all  rueful  at  the  sight  and  sound, 
**  Shrinks  from  the  free  approaches  of  the  tribe, 
*'  Whom  she  attempts  lamenting  to  describe, 
*<  With  stains  the  idlers  gather'd  in  their  way, 
**  The  simple  stains  of  mud,  and  mould,  and  clay, 
"  And  compound  of  the  streets,  of  what  we  dare 

not  say ; 
^*  With  hair  uncomb'd,  grimed  &ce,  and  piteous 

look, 
"  Each  heavy  student  takes  the  odious  book, 
**  And  on  the  lady  casts  a  glance  of  fear, 
**  Who  draws  the  garment  close  as  he  oomes  i 
"  She  then  for  Lucy's  mild  fbrbearance  tries, 
"  And  from  her  pupils  turns  her  brilliant  eyes, 
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*'  Making  new  efibrts,  and  with  tome  success, 
**  To  pay  attention  wliile  the  students  guess ; 
**  Who  to  the  gentler  mistress  fain  would  glide 
**  And  dread  their  station  at  the  lady's  side. 

"  Such  is  their  fate : — there  is  a  friendly  few 
"  Whom  they  receive,  and  there  is  chance  for  you ; 
"  Their  school,  and  something  gather*d  from  the 

wreck 
''  Of  that  bad  Bank,  keeps  poverty  in  check ; 
**  And  true  respect  and  high  regard  are  thein, 
*'  The  children's  profit,  and  the  parents'  prayers. 

**  With  Lucy  rests  the  one  peculiar  care, 
*^  That  few  must  see,  and  none  with  her  may  share ; 
**  More  dear  than  hope  can  be,  more  sweet  than 

pleasures  are. 
"  For  her  sad  sister  needs  the  care  of  love 
"  That  will  direct  her,  that  will  not  reprove, 
"  But  waits  to  warn  ;  for  Jane  will  walk  alone, 
**  Will  sing  in  low  and  melancholy  tone ; 
**  Will  read  or  write,  or  to  her  plants  will  run 
^*  To  shun  her  friends, — alas !    her  thoughts  to 

shun. 

'*  It  is  not  love  alone  disturbs  her  rest, 
"  But  loss  of  all  that  ever  hope  possess'd ; 
*'  Friends  ever  kind,  life's  lively  pleasures,  ease, 
**  When  her  ei^oyments  could  no  longer  please — 
**  These  were  her  comforts  then !  she  has  no  more 
of  these. 

*'  Wrapt  in  such  thoughts,  she  feels,  her  mind 
I  astray, 

**  But  knows  't  is  true  that  she  has  lost  her  way ; 
"  For  Lucy's  smile  will  check  the  sudden  flight, 
"  And  one  kind  look  let  in  the  wonted  light. 

**  Fits  of  long  silence  she  endures,  then  talks 
**  Too  much — with  too  much  ardour,  as  she  walks ; 
''  But  still  the  shrubs  that  she  admires  dispense 
"  Their  balmy  freshness  to  the  hurried  sense, 
**  And  she  will  watch  their  progress,  and  attend 
*'  Her  flowering  favourites  as  a  guardian  friend ; 
**  To  sun  or  shade  she  will  her  sweets  remove, 
"  *  And  here,'  she  says,  *  I  may  with  safety  love.* 

*'  But  there  are  hours  when  on  that  bosom  steals 
"  A  rising  terror, — then  indeed  she  feels ; — 
"  Feels  how  she  loved  the  promised  good,  and  how 
"  She  feels  the  failure  of  the  promise  now. 

^  *  That  other  spoiler  did  as  robbers  do, 
**  *  Made  poor  our  state,  but  not  disgraceful  too. 
**  *  This  spoiler  shames  me,  and  I  look  within 
**  ^  To  find  some  cause  that  drew  him  on  to  sin ; 
*^  *■  He  and  the  wretch  who  could  thy  worth  for- 
sake 
"  ^  Are  the  fork'd  adder  and  the  loathsome  snake ; 
**  *  Thy  snake  could  slip  in  villain-fear  away, 
'^  *  But  had  no  fang  to  fasten  on  his  prey. 

"  *  Oh !  my  dear  Lucy,  I  had  thought  to  Uve 
*^  *  With  all  the  comforts  easy  fortunes  give ; 
^*  *  A  wife  caressing  and  caress'd — a  fHend, 
"  *  Whom  we  wo^ld  ^d^,  advise,  consult,  d^ 
fend, 


"  *  And  make  his  equal ; — ^then  I  fondly  thought 
<<  <  Among  superior  creatures  to  be  brought ; 
"  '  And  while  with  them,  deUghted  to  behold 
"  *  No  eye  averted,  and  no  bosom  cold ; — 
*^  *•  Then  at  my  home,  a  mother,  to  embrace 

"  *  My -Oh  I  my  sister,  it  was  surely  base ! 

"  *  I  might  forget  the  wrong ;  I  cannot  the  dis- 
grace. 

*' '  Oh !  when  I  saw  that  triumph  in  his  eyes, 
*■'■  *  I  felt  my  spirits  with  his  own  arise ; 
"  *  I  call'd  it  joy,  and  said.  The  generous  youth 
^^  *  Laughs  at  my  loss — no  trial  for  his  truth ; 
"  *  It  is  a  trifle  he  can  not  lament, 
**  *  A  sum  but  equal  to  his  annual  rent ; 
"  *  And  yet  that  loss,  the  cause  of  every  ill^ 
"  *  Has  made  me  poor,  and  him' 

"*OhI  poorer  stiU; 
"  *  Poorer,  my  Jane,  and  far  below  thee  now : 
"  *  The  ii\$urer  he, — the  injured  sufierer  thou ; 
''  *  And  shall  such  loss  afflict  thee  ?'~ 

"  *  Lose  I  not 
''  <  With  him  what  fortune  could  in  life  allot? 
"  *  Lose  I  not  hope,  life's  cordial,  and  the  views 
*'  *  Of  an  aspiring  spirit  ?— O !  I  lose 
"  *  Whate'er  the  happy  feel,  whate'er  the  sanguine 

choose. 
*<  *  Would  I  could  lose  this  bitter  sense  of  wrong, 
**  *  And  sleep  in  peace ! — ^but  it  will  not  be  long  I 
*'  '  And  here  is  something,  Lucy,  in  my  brain, 
"  *■  I  know  not  what — ^it  is  a  cure  for  pain, 
^*  '  But  is  not  death ! — no  beckoning  hand  I  see, 
"  *  No  voice  I  hear,  that  comes  alone  to  me ; 
"  '  It  is  not  death,  but  change ;  I  am  not  now 
"  *  As  I  was  once, — nor  can  I  tell  you  how ; 
*'  *  Nor  is  it  madness ;  ask,  and  you  shall  find 
"  '  In  my  replies  the  soundness  of  my  mind : 
^*  *  O I  I  should  be  a  trouble  all  day  long — 
"  *  A  very  torment — ^if  my  head  were  wrong !' 

^  At  times  there  is  upon  her  features  seen, 
*'  What  moves  suspicion — she  is  too  serene. 
'*  Such  is  the  motion  of  a  drunken  man, 
"  Who  steps  sedately,  just  to  show  he  can. 
"  Absent  at  times,  she  will  her  mother  call, 
'*  And  ^ry  at  mid-day,  *  Then  good  night  to  all.' 

"  But  most  she  thinks  there  will  some  good  ensue 
^  From  something  done,  or  what  she  is  to  do ; 
'*  Long  wrapt  in  silence,  she  will  then  assume 
*'  An  air  of  business,  and  shake  off  her  gloom ; 
"  Then  cry  exulting,  *  O I  it  must  succeed, 
"  '  There  are  ten  thousand  readers— all  men  read  : 
"  *  There  are  my  writings, — ^you  shall  never  spend 
"  '  Tour  precious  moments  to  so  poor  an  end ; 
"  *  Our  peasants'  children  may  be  taught  by  those 
**  *  Who  have  no  powers  such  wonders  to  compose ; 
"  *  So  let  me  call  them,— what  the  world  allows, 
^'  *  Surely  a  poet  without  shame  avows. 
«*  (  Come,  let  us  count  what  numbers  we  believe 
"  *  Will  buy  our  work— Ah !  sister,  do  you  grieve  ? 
^' '  You  weep ;  there 's  something   I    have   said 

amiss, 
**  *  And  vex'd  my  sister — What  a  world  is  this  1 
**  *  And  how  I  wander !  —Where  has  fancy  run  ? 
**  *  Is  there  no  poem  ?    Have  I  nothing  done  ? 
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"  *  Forgive  me,  Lucy ;  I  had  flx'd  my  eye, 
**  *  And  80  my  mind,  on  works  that  cannot  die-^ 
*^  *  Marmion  and  Lara  yonder  in  the  case ; 
*^  *  And  80  I  put  me  in  the  poet's  place. 

<* '  Still,  be  not  frighten'd ;  it  is  but  a  dream ; 
**  *  I  am  not  lost,  bewildered,  though  I  seem ; 
"  *  I  will  obey  thee — but  suppress  thy  fear — 
*<  ( I  am  at  ease,— then  why  that  silly  tear  ? '  ^ 

'*  Jane,  as  these  melancholy  fits  invade 
*'  The  busy  fancy,  seeks  the  deepest  shade ; 
'*  She  walks  in  ceaseless  hurry,  till  her  mind 
*'  Will  short  repose  in  verse  and  music  find ; 
**  Then  her  own  songs  to  some  soft  tunes  she  sings, 
"  And  laughs,  and  calls  them  melancholy  things ; 
"  Not  frenzy  all ;  in  some  her  erring  Muse 
'*  Will  sad,  afflicting,  tender  strains  infuse : 
*'''  Sometimes  on  death  she  will  her  lines  compose, 
*^  Or  give  her  serious  page  of  solemn  prose ; 
"  And  still  those  favourite  plants  her  fancy  please, 
*^  And  give  to  care  and  anguish  rest  and  ease. 


"  '  Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view 

"  *  About  my  room,  around  my  bed  ; 
"  *  But  morning  roses,  wet  with  dew, 

"  *  To  cool  my  burning  brows  instead. 
*'  *  As  flowers  that  once  in  Eden  grew, 

'*  '  Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  shed, 
"  *  And  every  day  the  sweets  renew, 

"  *  Tilll,  a  fiading  flower,  am  dead. 

'^  *  Oh  I  let  the  herbs  I  loved  to  rear 

"  *  Give  to  my  sense  their  perfumed  .breath  ; 
<*  *•  Let  them  be  placed  about  my  bier, 

"  *'  And  grace  the  gloomy  house  of  death. 
**  ^  1  '11  have  my  grave  beneath  a  hill, 

"  *■  Where,  only  Lucy's  self  shall  know ; 
"  *  Where  runs  the  pure  pellucid  rill 

"  *  Upon  its  gravelly  bed  below ; 
"  '  There  violets  on  the  borders  blow, 

"  <  And  insects  their  soft  light  display, 
"  *  'Till,  as  the  morning  sunbeams  glow, 

'*  ^  The  cold  phosphoric  fires  decay. 

**  *•  That  is  the  grave  to  Lucy  shown, 

**  *  The  soil  a  pure  and  silver  sand, 
"  '  The  green  cold  moss  above  it  grown, 

"  ^  Unpluck'd  of  all  but  maiden  hand : 
"  '  In  virgin  earth,  till  then  untum'd, 

'* '  There  let  my  maiden  form  be  laid, 
*' '  Nor  let  my  changed  clay  be  spum'd, 

**  *  Nor  for  new  guest  that  bed  be  made. 


»CHerefollo«VlnMS.,:— 

**  I  read  your  looks,  my  Brother :  you  woald  give 
<*  Lorgelv  to  these— they  should  in  eomfort  live, 
**  Nor  laoour  thus ;  but  you  would  And  it  hird 
**  To  nin  assent :  professions  they  regard 
*'  As  Uieir  experience  bids  them,  and  they  run 
"  From  ready  love,  as  they  would  treachery  shun ; 
**  Yet  have  1  woo'd  them  long,  and  they  attend 
'*  With  growing  trust— they  treat  me  as  a  ftiend, 
**  And  talk  of  my  probation  ;  but  afttdd, 
*'  They  take  my  counsel,  but  reAise  my  aid. 
"  Jane,"  &c.] 


"  *  There  will  the  lark,— the  lamb,  in  sport, 

"  *  In  air,— on  earth, — securely  play, 
"  '  And  Lucy  to  my  grave  resort, 

"  '  As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay. 
"  *  I  will  not  have  the  churchyard  ground, 

*'  *  With  bones  aU  black  and  ugly  grown, 
*'  To  press  my  shivering  body  round, 

"  *  Or  on  my  wasted  limbs  be  thrown. 

«*  With  ribs  and  skulls  I  wiU  not  sleep, 

*<  <  In  clammy  beds  of  cold  blue  clay, 
'*  *'  Through  ^^ch  the  ringed  earth-worms  creep, 

'* '  And  on  the  shrouded  bosom  prey  ; 
"  '  I  will  not  have  the  bell  proclaim 

'*  *  When  those  sad  marriage  rites  begin, 
*'  '  And  boys,  without  regard  or  shame, 

'* '  Press  the  vile  mouldering  masses  in. 


'*  ^  Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  care ; 

**  *■  I  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow ; 
'^  *  These  thoughts  may  not  afflict  me  there, 

'^  *•  But,  O !  they  vex  and  tease  me  now. 
'*  *■  Raise  not  a  turf,  nor  set  a  stone, 

"  *•  That  man  a  maiden's  grave  may  trace, 
*' '  But  thou,  my  Lucy,  come  alone, 

**  *  And  let  afiection  find  the  place. 

"  ^  Oh !  take  me  fh>m  a  world  I  hate, 

** '  Men  cruel,  selfish,  sensual,  cold ; 
"  *■  And,  in  some  pure  and  blessed  state, 

"  *■  Let  me  my  sister  minds  behold : 
"  '■  From  gross  and  sordid  views  refined, 

*<  *  Our  heaven  of  spotless  love  to  share, 
"  '  For  only  generous  souk  design'd, 

** '  And  not  a  man  to  meet  us  there.' "  * 
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THE  PRECEPTOR  HUSBAND. 

The  Morning  Ride— Conversation— Character  of  one  wboa 
thev  meet— His  early  Habits  and  Mode  of  Tbiakiiup-TV 
Wire  whom  he  would  choose— The  one  chosen— Hia  At- 
tempts to  teach'In  History— In  Botany— The  Lady's  iW- 
ficiency — His  Complaint— Her  Defence  and  TMampli — 
The  Trial  ends. 

"  Whom  pass'd  we  musing  near  the  woodmaa's 

shed, 
'*  Whose  horse  not  only  carried  him,  but  led, 
**  That  his  grave  rider  might  have  slept  the  time, 
^*  Or  solved  a  problem,  or  composed  a  rhyme  ? 


•  [**  The  characters  of  the  two  Sistefs  are  drawn  with  iai. 
nite  skill  and  minuteness,  and  their  whole  story  narrated  witk 
great  feeling  and  beauty.  The  effects  of  their  trials  on  their 
different  tempers  are  also  verr  finely  described.  The  gvnUer 
Lncy  is  the  most  resigned  ana  ma^animoos.  Tlie  man  a*- 
pirinff  Jane  suffers  fer  keener  angmdi  and  fiercer  fasipatiencv; 
and  the  task  of  soothing  and  cheering  her  dert^Tes  on  ber 
generous  sister.  The  wanderings  of  her  reason  are  rwpe«» 
sented  in  a  verv  affecting  manner.  The  oondLoding  stanns 
appear  to  us  to  be  eminently  beautiM,  and  make  «s  r«ft«t 
that  Mr.  Ciabbe  should  have  indulged  us  so  seldon  wMi 
those  higher  lyrical  eflhaions.'*— Jirrmxr.] 
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''  A  more  abstracted  man  within  my  view 
**  Haa  never  come — He  recollected  you." 

"  Yes,  he  was  thoughtful — ^thinks  the  whole 
day  long, 
"  Deeply,  and  chiefly  that  he  once  thought  wrong ; 
**  He  thought  a  strong  and  kindred  mind  to  trace 
"  In  the  soft  outlines  of  a  trifler*s  face. 

'*  Poor  Finch !  I  knew  him  when  at  school, — a  boy 
**  Who  might  be  said  his  labours  to  eigoy ; 
"  So  young  a  pedant  that  he  always  took 
**  The  girl  to  dance  who  most  admired  her  book ; 
*<  And  would  the  butler  and  the  cook  surprise, 
'*  Who  listened  to  his  Latin  exercise ; 
**  The  matron's  self  the  praise  of  Finch  avowM, 
*'  He  was  so  serious,  and  he  read  so  loud ; 
''  But  yet,  with  all  this  foUy  and  conceit, 
"  The  lines  he  wrote  were  elegant  and  neat ; 
**  And  early  promise  in  his  mind  appeared 
*^  Of  noble  efforts  when  by  reason  clear'd. 

'*  And  when  he  spoke  of  wives,  the  boy  would 

say, 
"  His  should  be  skill'd  in  Greek  and  algebra ; 
^*  For  who  would  talk  with  one   to  whom   his 

themes, 
"  And    favourite    studies,  were    no    more    than 

dreams? 
"  For  this,  though  courteous,  gentle,  and  humane, 
**  The  boys  contemn'd  and  hated  him  as  vain, 
"  Stiff,  and  pedantic."— 

"  Bid  the  man  eijoy, 
"  In  after  life,  the  visions  of  the  boy?" 

'^  At  least  they  form'd  his  wishes,  they  were  yet 
"  The  favourite  views  on  which  his  mind  was  set : 
"  He  quaintly  said,  how  happy  must  they  prove, 
"  Who,  loving,  study— or  who,  studious,  love ; 
**  Who  feel  their  minds  with  sciences  imbued, 
**  And  their  warm  hearts  by  beauty's  force  sub- 
dued ! 

*'  His  widow'd  mother,  who  the  world  had  seen, 
"  And  better  judge  of  either  sex  had  been, 
*'  Told  him  that  just  as  their  affairs  were  placed, 
**  In  some  respects  he  must  forego  his  taste ; 
*'  That  every  beauty,  both  of  form  and  mind, 
*'  Must  be  by  him,  if  unendow'd,  resign'd ; 
"  That  wealth  was  wanted  for  their  joint  affairs ; 
^'  His  sisters'  portions,  and  the  Hall's  repairs. 

"  The  son  assented — and  the  wife  must  bring 
*'  Wealth,  learning,  beauty,  ere  he  gave  the  ring ; 
*^  But  as  these  merits,  when  they  all  unite, 
"  Are  not  produced  in  every  soil  and  Mte  ; 
''  And  when  produced  are  not  the  certain  gain 
*'  Of  him  who  would  these  precious  things  obtain ; 
*<  Our  patient  student  waited  many  a  year, 
"  Nor  saw  this  phoenix  in  his  walks  appear. 
*'  But  as  views  mended  in  the  joint  estate, 
^*  He  would  a  something  in  his  points  abate ; 
**  Give  him  but  learning,  beauty,  temper,  sense, 
'^  And  he  would  then  the  happy  state  commence. 
"  The  mother  sigh'd,  but  she  at  last  agreed, 
"  And  now  the  son  was  likely  to  succeed ; 


"  Wealth  is  substantial  good  the  fates  allot, 
"  We  know  we  have  it,  or  we  have  it  not ; 
"  But  all  those  graces,  which  men  highly  rate, 
"  Their  minds  themselves  imagine  and  create ; 
"  And  therefore  Finch  was  in  a  way  to  find 
"  A  good  that  much  depended  on  his  mind. 

**  He  look'd  around,  observing,  till  he  saw 
'*  Augusta  Dallas  I  when  he  felt  an  awe 
"  Of  so  much  beauty  and  commanding  grace, 
"  That  well  became  the  honours  of  her  race. 

'*  This  lady  never  boasted  of  the  trash 
"  That  commerce  brings :  she  never  spoke  of  cash ; 
"  The  gentle  blood  that  ran  in  every  vein 
*'  At  all  such  notions  blush'd  in  pure  disdain. 

''  Wealth  once  relinquish'd,  there  was  all  beside, 
"  As  Finch  believed, .that  could  adorn  a  bride; 
"  He  could  not  gaze  upon  the  form  and  air 
"  Without  concluding  all  was  right  and  fair ; 
'*  Her  mild  but  dignified  reserve  suppressed 
**  All  free  inquiry — but  his  mind  could  rest, 
**  Assured  that  all  was  well,  and  in  that  view  was 
bless'd. 

"  And  now  he  ask'd,  '  Am  I  the  happy  man 
"  *  Who  can  deserve  her  ?  is  there  one  who  can  ?* 
*'  His  mother  told  him  he  possessed  the  land 
"  That  puts  a  man  in  heart  to  ask  a  hand ; 
"  All  who  possess  it  feel  they  bear  about 
"  A  spell  that  puts  a  speedy  end  to  doubt ; 
"  But  Finch  was  modest — '  May  it  then  be  thought 
"  '  That  she  can  so  be  galn'd  ?'  —  *  She  may  be 

sought.' 
"  *  Can  love  with'land  be  won  ?' — *  By  land  is  beauty 

bought. 
"  '  Do  not,  dear  Charles,  with  indignation  glow ; 
*^ '  All  value  that  the  want  of  which  they  know ; 
"  '  Nor  do  I  blame  her ;  none  that  worth  denies : 
"  '  But  can  my  son  be  sure  of  what  he  buys  ? 
**  '  Beauty  she  has,  but  with  it  can  you  find 
*'  *■  The  inquiring  spirit,  or  the  studious  mind  ? 
**  *This  wilt  thou  need  who  art  to  thinking  prone, 
**  ^  And  minds  unpaired  had  better  think  alone  ; 
*' '  Then  how  unhappy  will  the  husband  be 
"  '  Whose  sole  associate  spoils  his  company  !' 

"  This  he  would  try ;  but  all  such  trials  prove 
"  Too  mighty  for  a  man  disposed  to  love  ; 
"He  whom  the  magic  of  a  face  enchains, 
"  But  little  knowledge  of  the  mind  obtains ; 
"  If  by  his  tender  heart  the  man  is  led, 
**  He  finds  how  erring  is  the  soundest  head. 

**  The  lady  saw  his  purpose ;  she  could  meet 
"  The  man's  inquiry,  and  his  aim  defeat : 
"  She  had  a  studied  flattery  in  her  look, 
"  She  could  be  seen  retiring  with  a  book ; 
"  She  by  attending  to  his  speech  could  prove 
"  That  she  for  learning  had  a  fervent  love ; 
"  Yet  love  alone,  she  modestly  declared, 
**  She  must  be  spared  inquiry,  and  was  spared ; 
**  Of  her  poor  studies  she  was  not  so  weak, 
"  As  in  his  presence,  or  at  all,  to  speak ; 
**  But  to  discourse  with  him,  who,  all  agreed, 
"  Has  read  so  much,  would  be  absurd  indeed ; 
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**  Ask  what  he  might,  she  was  so  much  a  dunce 
'*  She  would  confess  her  ignorance  at  once. 

**  All  this  the  man  believed  not, — doom'd  to 

grieve 
*'  For  his  belief,  he  this  would  not  believe : 
**  No  1  he  was  quite  in  raptures  to  discern 
**  That  love  and  that  avidity  to  learn. 
**  *  Could  she  have  found,'  she  said,  '  a  friend,  a 

guide, 
*' '  Like  him,  to  study  had  been  all  her  pride ; 
**  *  But,  doom'd  so  long  to  frivolous  employ, 
'*  ^  How  could  she  those  superior  views  ei^oy  ? 
"  *  The  day  might  come — a,  happy  day  for^her — 
**  *  When  she  might  choose  the  ways  she  should 

prefer.* 

'*  Then  too  he  leam'd,  in  accidental  way, 
**  How  much  she  griev'd  to  lose  the  given  day 
**  In  dissipation  wild,  in  visitation  gay. 
"  Happy,  most  happy,  must  the  woman  prove 
"  Who  proudly  looks  on  him  she  vows  to  love ; 
**  Who  can  her  humble  acquisitions  state, 
**  That  he  will  praise,  at  least  will  tolerate. 

**  Still  the  cool  mother  sundry  doubts  express'd, — 
*'  *■  How !  is  Augusta  graver  than  than  the  rest  ? 
"  *  There  are  three  others  :  they  are  not  inclined 
** '  To  feed  with  precious  food  the  empty  mind : 
"  *  Whence  this  strong  relish  V  *  It  is  very  strong,' 
^  Replied  the  son,  *■  and  has  possess'd  her  long. 
"  *  Increased  indeed,  I  may  presume,  by  views,  — 
"  *  We  may  suppose — ah !  may  she  not  refuse  ?* 

"  *  Fear  not  I — I  see  the  question  must  be  tried, 
"  *  Nay,  is  determined — let  us  to  your  Bride.' 

"  They  soon  were  wedded,   and  the   Nymph 

appear'd 
"  By  all  her  promised  excellence  endear'd  : 
"Her  words  were  kind,  were  cautious,  and  were 

few, 
"  And  she  was  proud — of  what  her  husband  knew. 
"  Weeks  pass'd  away,  some  five  or  six,  before, 
"  Bless'd  in  the  present.  Finch  could  think  of  more : 
"  A  month  was  next  upon  a  journey  spent, 
"  When  to  the  Lakes  the  fond  companions  went ; 
"  Then  the  gay  town  received  them,  and,  at  last, 
"  Home  to  their  mansion   man  and  wife  they 

pass'd.^ 

"  And  now  in  quiet  way  they  came  to  live 
"  On  what  their  fortune,  love,  and  hopes  would 

give; 
"  The  honey*d  moon  had  nought  but  silver  rays, 
"  And  shone  benignly  on  their  early  days ; 
"  The  second  moon  a  light  less  vivid  shed, 
**  And  now  the  silver  rays  were  tinged  with  lead. 
"  They  now  began  to  look  beyond  the  Hall, 
"  And  think  what  friends  would  make  a  morning 

caU: 


I  [Thas  in  the  ori)(lnal  MS.  :— 

**  The  weeks  fled  smoothly,  five  or  sU,  before, 
**  Bleti'd  in  the  present,  he  could  think  of  more ; 
*'  Two  months  beside  were  at  his  villa  spent, 
*•  Where  first  enraptured,  he  became  content ; 
**  Then  went  to  town,  scarce  knowing  why  lie  went. 


**  Their  former  appetites  retum'd,  and  now 

"  Both  could  their  wishes  and  their  tastes  avow ; 

"  'T  was  now  no  longer  *  Just  what  you  approve,' 

"  But '  Let  the  wild  fowl  be  to-day,  my  love.' 

"  In  fact  the  senses,  drawn  aside  by  force 

"  Of  a  strong  passion,  sought  their  usual  coone. 

**  Now  to  her  music  would  the  wife  repair, 
"  To  which  he  listened  once  with  eager  air; 
"  When  there  was  so  much  harmony  within, 
**  That  any  note  was  sure  its  way  to  win : 
"  But  now  the  sweet  melodious  tones  were  sent 
"  From  the  struck  chords,  and  none  cared  where 

they  went. 
"  Full  well  we  know  that  many  a  favourite  air, 
**  That  charms  a  party,  fails  to  charm  a  pair ;  * 
"  And  as  Augusta  play'd,  she  look'd  around 
"  To  see  if  one  was  dying  at  the  sound  : 
"  But  all  were  gone — a  husband,  wn^t  in  gkom, 
"  St^k'd  careless,  listless,  up  and  down  the  room. 

^  And  now  't  is  time  to  fill  that  ductile  mind 
"  With  knowledge,  from  his  stores  of  various  kind : 
"  His  mother,  in  a  peevish  mood,  had  ask'd, 
<«  <  Does  your  Augusta  profit  ?  is  she  taek'd  ? ' 

"  *  Madam ! '  he  cried,  olTended  with  her  looks, 
"  *  There's  time  for  all  things,  and  not  all  for  books ; 
"  *  Just  on  one's  marriage  to  sit  down,  and  prate 
"  *  On  points  of  learning,  is  a  thing  I  hate.' 

"  "T  is  right,  my  son,  and  it  appears  to  me, 
**  '  If  deep  your  hatred,  you  must  well  agree.' 

^*  Finch  was  too  angry  for  a  man  so  wise, 
**  And  said,  *  Insinuation  I  despise  I 
"  *  Nor  do  I  wish  to  have  a  mind  so  full 
"  '  Of  learned  trash— it  makes  a  woman  dull : 
*' '  Let  it  sufilce  that  I  in  her  discern 
*'  *  An  aptitude  and  a  desire  to  learn.' 

*''  The  matron  smiled,  but  she  observed  a  frown 
"  On  her  son's  brow,  and  calmly  sat  her  down ; 
**  Leaving  the  truth  to  Time,  who  solves  our  doubt, 
**  By  bringing  his  all-glorious  daughter  out — 
"  Truth  1  for  whose  beauty  all  their  love  profess, 
**  And  yet  how  many  think  it  ugliness  I 

*<  <  Augusta,  love,'  said  Finch,  *■  while  you  engage 
"  '  In  that  embroidery,  let  me  read  a  page ; 
*^  *■  Suppose  it  Hume's :  indeed  he  takes  a  side, 
'*  *  But  still  an  author  need  not  be  our  g^de  ; 
"  *■  And  as  he  writes  with  elegance  and  ease, 
**  *  Do  now  attend — he  will  be  sure  to  please. 
"  *  Here  at  the  Revolution  we  commence, — 
"  *  We  date,  you  know,  our  liberties  from  hence.' 

'*  '  Yes,  sure,*  Augusta  answer'd  with  a  smile, 
"  '  Our  teacher  always  talk'd  about  his  style, 
*'  '  When  we  about  the  Revolution  read, 
*' '  And  how  the  Martyrs  to  the  flames  were  led ; 


*'  His  lady  with  him,  as  a  wife  ahoald  b»<~ 

*'  Talk  of  a  mpon  of  honey  I  there  were  three  '*] 

«  [MS.  >- 

**  For  pairs  not  loving  cannot  nmaie  find, 
**  And  loving  pain  have  music  In  th«  miad.'*] 
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"  *  The  good  old  Bishops,  I  forget  their  names, 
"  *  But  they  were  all  committed  to  the  flames; 
"  *  Maidens  and  widows,  bachelors  and  wives, — 
"  *  The  very  babes  and  sucklings  lost  their  lives. 
''  '  I  read  it  all  in  Guthrie  at  the  school,— 
"  *  What  now ! — I  know  you  took  me  for  a  fool ; 
"  *  There  were  five  Bishops  taken  firom  the  stall, 
"  *  And  twenty  widows — I  remember  all ; 
"  *  And  by  this  token,  that  our  teacher  taried 
"  *  To  cry  for  pity,  till  she  howl'd  and  cried.* 

"  *  True,  true,*  my  love,  but  you  mistake  the 
thing, — 
*'  *  The  Revolution  that  made  William  king 
**  '  Is  what  I  mean ;  the  Reformation  you, 
"  *  In  Edward  and  Elizabeth.'—*  *T  is  true : 
"  *  But  the  nice  reading  is  the  love  between 
"  *  The  brave  lord  Essex  and  the  cruel  queen ; 
**  *  And  how  he  sent  the  ring  to  save  his  head, 
"  *  Which  the  false  Udy  kept  till  he  was  dead. 

"  *  That  is  all  true :  now  read,  and  I  *11  attend : 
"  *  But  was  not  she  a  most  deceitful  friend  ? 
"  *  It  was  a  monstrous,  vile,  and  treacherous  thing, 
"  *  To  show  no  pity  and  to  keep  the  ring ; 
**  *  But  the  queen  shook  her  in  her  dying  bed, 
"  *  And  "  God  forgive  you  1*'  was  the  word  she  said ; 

"  *  **  Not  I  for  certain" Come,  I  will  attend ; 

**  '  So  read  the  Revolutions  to  an  end.' 

'*  Finch,  with  a  timid,  strange,  inquiring  look, 
''  Softly  and  slowly  laid  aside  the  book 

"  With  sigh  inaudible *  Come,  never  heed,* 

"  Said  be,  recovering,  *  now  I  cannot  read.* 

"  They  walk'd  at  leisure  through  their  wood  &nd 
groves, 
"  In  fields  and  lanes,  and  talk'd  of  plants  and  loves, 
'*  And  loves  of  plants. — Said  Finch,  *  Augusta  dear, 
"  *  You  said  you  loved  to  learn, — were  you  sincere  ? 
**  *  Do  you  remember  that  you  told  me  once 
"  '  How  much  you  grieved,  and  said  you  were  a 

dunce? 
"  '  That  is,  you  wanted  information.     Say, 
"  *  Wliat  would  you  leara  ?  I  will  direct  your  way.* 

*<  *  Goodness  I'   said  she,  *  what  meanings  you 
discern 
"  *  In  a  few  words !  I  said  I  wish'd  to  learn, 
"  *  And  so  I  think  I  did ;  and  you  replied, 
**  *  The  wish  was  good :  what  would  you  now  be- 
side? 
"  '  Did  not  you  say  it  show'd  an  ardent  mind  ? 
"  *  And  pray  what  more  do  you  expect  to  find  ?' 


"  *  My  dear  Augusta,  could  you  wish  indeed 

*  For  any  knowledge,  and  not  then  proceed  ? 

*  That  is  not  wishing  * 

"  *  Mercy  !  how  you  teaze  ! 

*  Tou  knew  I  said  it  with  a  view  to  please ! 

'  A  compliment  to  you,  and  quite  enough,— 

*  Tou   would   not  kill  me  with  that  puzzling 

stuff"? 

*  Sure  I  might  say  I  wish'd :  but  that  is  still 
'  Far  firom  a  promise ;  it  is  not — "  I  will.** 


it 


"  *  But  come ;  to  show  you  that  I  will  not  hide 
*<  <  My  proper  talents,  you  shall  be  my  guide ; 


"  *  And  Lady  Boothby,  when  we  meet,  shall  cry, 
"  '  "  She  *s  quite  as  good  a  botanist  as  I.** ' 

"  *  Right,  my  Augusta.*  And  in  manner  grtive 
"  Finch  his  first  lecture  on  the  science  gave — 
"  An  introduction  ; — and  he  said,  *  My  dear, 
"  *  Your  thought  was  happy, — let  us  persevere ; 
"  *  And  let  no  trifling  cause  our  work  retard.' 
**  Agreed  the  lady,  but  she  fear'd  it  hard. 

**  Now  o'er  the  grounds  they  rambled  many  a 

mile; 
**  He  show*d  the  flowers,  the  stamina,  the  style, 
"  Calix  and  corol,  pericarp  and  fhiit, 
'*  And  all  the  plant  produces,  branch  and  root : 
"  Of  these  he  treated,  every  varying  shape, 
'^  Till  poor  Augusta  panted  to  escape  : 
"  He  show'd  the  various  foliage  plants  produce, 
"  Lunate  and  lyrate,  runcinate,  retuse  ; 
**  Long  were  the  learned  words,  and  urged  with 

force, 
"  Panduriform,  pinnatifid,  premorse, 
''  Latent,  and  patent,  papulous,  and  plane. — 
"  *  Oh  !'  said  the  pupil,  '  it  will  turn  my  brain.' 
*' '  Fear  not,*  he  answer'd,  and  again,  hitent 
'*  To  fill  that  mind,  o'er  class  and  order  went ; 
"  And  stopping,  *  Now,'  said  he,  *  My  love  attend.' 
*' '  I  do,*  said  she,  *  but  when  will  be  an  end  ?' 
"  *  When  we  have    made  some  progress : — now 

begin, — 
"  '  Which  is  the  stigma  ?  show  me  with  a  pin : 
"  *  Come,  I  have  told  you,  dearest — let  me  see — 
"  *  Times  very  many ;  tell  it  now  to  me.' 

"  *  Stigma  1   I  know,— the  things  with  yellow 

heads, 
*'  *  That  shed  the  dust,  and  grow  upon  the  threads ; 
** '  You  call  them  wives  and   husbands,  but  you 

know 
"  *  That  is  a  joke— here,  look,  and  I  will  show 
"  *  All  I  remember.' — Dolefhl  was  the  look 
"  Of  the  preceptor,  when  he  shut  his  book, 
**  (The  sjTStem  brought  to  idd  them  in  their  view,) 
"  And  now  with  sighs  retum'd,  '  It  will  not  do.' 

*'  A  handsome  fhce  first  led  him  to  suppose 
**  There  muft  be  talent  with  such  looks  as  those ; 
**  The  want  of  talent  taught  him  now  to  find 
'*  The  face  less  handsome  with  so  poor  a  mind ; 
**'  And  half  the  beauty  faded,  when  he  found 
**  His  cherish'd  hopes  were  falling  to  the  ground. 

'*  Finch  lost  his  spirit,  but  e'en  then  he  sought 
"  For  fancied  powers :  she  might  in  time  be  taught. 
"  Sure  there  was  nothing  in  that  mind  to  fear ; 
"  The  favourite  study  did  not  yet  appear. 

'*  Once  he  express'd  a  doubt  if  she  could  look 
**  For  five  succeeding  minutes  on  a  book ; 
"  When,  with  awaken'd  spirit,  she  replied, 
'*  *  He  was  mistaken,  and  she  would  be  tried.' 

"  With  this  delighted,  he  new  hopes  express'd, — 
"  *  How  do  I  know  ?— She  may  abide  the  test  ? 
**  '  Men  I  have  known,  and  famous  in  their  day, 
"  *  Who  were  by  chance  directed  in  their  way : 
**  *  I  have  been  hasty. — Well,  Augusta,  well, 
**  *  What  is  your  fovourlte  reading  ?  prithee  tell ; 
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«  <  Our  different  Ustes  may  different   books  re- 
quire,— 
"  '  Tours  I  may  not  peruse,  and  yet  admire : 
"  *  Do  then  explain/ — '  Good  Heaven  V  said  slie, 

in  haste, 
"  '  How  I  do  hate  these  lectures  upon  taste  1' 
"  *  I  lecture  not,  my  love ;  but  do  declare — 
<<  *  Tou  read  you  say — what  your  attainments  are.' 

"  '  Oh !  you  believe,'  said  she, '  that  other  things 
'*  *  Are  read  as  well  as  histories  of  kings, 
*'  *  And  loves  of  plants,  with  all  that  simple  stuff 
'*  *  About  their  sex,  of  which  I  know  enough. 

**  <  Well,  if  I  must,  I  will  my  studies  name ; 
*<  <  Blame  if  you  please — I  know  you  love  to  blame. 
*'  *  When  all  our  childish  books  were  set  apart, 
*<  '  The  first  I  read  was  "■  Wanderings    of  the 

Heart:" 
"  '  It  was  a  story,  where  was  done  a  deed 
**  *  So  dreadful,  that  alone  I  fear'd  to  read. 

"  '  The  next  was ''  The  Confessions  of  a  Nun," — 
'*  *  'T  was  quite  a  shame  such  evil  should  be  done ; 
"  *  Nun  of— no  matter  for  the  creature's  name, 
"  *  For  there  are  girls  no  nunnery  can  tame : 
<< '  Then  was  the  story  of  the  Haunted  Hall, 
"  *  Where  the  huge  picture  nodded  from  the  wall, 
'<  *  When  the  old  lord  look'd  up  with  trembling 

dread, 
**  *  And  I  grew  pale,  and  shudder'd  as  I  read : 
**  *  Then  came  the  tales  of  Winters,   Summers, 

Springs, 
"  *  At  Bath    and    Brighton, — they  were   pretty 

things! 
"  *  No  ghosts  nor  spectres  there  were  heard  or 

seen, 
** '  But  all  was  k>ve  and  flight  to  Gretna  Green. 
*<  *  Perhaps  your  greater  learning  may  despise 
"  *  YThat  others    like,  and    there   your  wisdom 

lies. 
"  *  WeU !  do  not  frown,— I  read  the  tender  tales 
"  *  Of  lonely  cots,  retreats  in  silent  vales 
<*  *  For  maids  forsaken  and  suspected  wives, 
'* '  Against  whose  peace  some  foe  his  plot  con- 
trives, • 
"  '  With  all  the  hidden  schemes  that  none  can 

clear 
<*<  Till  the  last  book,  and  then  the  ghosts  appear. 

"  '  I  read  all  plays  that  on  the  boards  succeed, 
"  '  And  all  the  works  that  ladies  ever  read, — 
"  *  Shakspeare,  and  all  the  rest, — I  did,  indeed. 
"  *  Ay !  you  may  stare ;  but,  sir,  believe  it  true 
"  *  That  we  can  read  and  learn  as  well  as  you. 

"  *  I  would  not  boast, — but  I  could  act  a  scene 
"  '  In  any  play,  before  I  was  fifteen. 

*' '  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  many  are  the  times 
*'  *  I  read  in  Pope  and  Milton,  prose  and  rhymes ; 
**  *  They  were  our  lessons,  and,  at  ten  years  old, 

**  *  I  could  repeat but  now  enough  is  told. 

"  *  Sir,  I  can  tell  you  I  my  mind  applied 

**  *  To  all  my  studies,  and  was  not  denied 

'*  *  Praise  for  my  progress Are  you  satisfied  ? 


"  <  Entirely,  madam  I  else  were  I  po8se»*d 
"  *  By  a  strong  spirit  who  could  never  rest. 
*'  '  Yes !  yes ;  no  more  I  question, — here  I  cloae 
"  *  The  theme  for  ever.    Let  us  to  repose.'  " 


BOOK   X. 


THE  OLD  BACHELOR. 

A  FHend  urivet  at  the  Hidl-Old  DKbelon  and   M«M» 
Relatioii  of  one— His  Parent*— The  llzit  Cowtahip— Tlw 
teoond— The   third— Long    Intenral— Travel- Dediae  of 
Life— The  fourth  Lady — Condotion. 

Save  their  kind  friend  the  Rector,  Richard  yet 

Had  not  a  fsvourite  of  his  Brother  met : 

Now  at  the  Hall  that  welcome  guest  appear'd. 

By  trust,  by  trials,  and  by  time  endear'd ; 

Of  him  the  grateful  'Squire  his  love  profeas'd. 

And  fuU  regard — he  was  of  friends  the  best ; 

**  Tet  not  to  him  alone  this  good  I  owe, 

'*  This  social  pleasure  that  our  friends  bestow ; 

"  The  sex  that  wrought  in  earlier  life  my  woes, 

"  With  loss  of  time  who  murder'd  my  repose, 

"  They  to  my  joys  administer,  nor  vex 

*'  He  more ;  and  now  I  venerate  the  sex ; 

'*  And  boast  the  friendship  of  a  Spinster  kind, 

'^  Cheerfrd,  and  pleasant,  to  her  fste  reeign'd ; 

<'  Then  by  her  side  my  Bachelor  I  place, 

**  And  hold  them  honours  to  the  human  race. 

'*  Tet  these  are  they  in  tale  and  song  dispUy'd, 

**  The  peevish  man  and  the  repining  maid — 

**  Creatures  made  up  of  misery  and  spite, 

'*  Who  taste  no  pleasures,  except  those  they  blight ; 

^*  From  whom  the  affrighten'd  niece  and  ne]^bew 

fly,— 
"  Fear'd  while  they  live,  and  useless  tin  they  die. 

"  Not  such  these  friends  of  mine ;  they  never 

meant 
"  That  youth  should  so  be  lost,  or  life  be  spent. 
^*  They  had  warm  passions,  tender  hopes,  desires 
"  That  youth  indulges,  and  that  love  inspires : 
*'  But  fortune  frown'd  on  their  designs,  displaced 
'*  The  views  of  hope  and  k>ve*s  gay  dreams  dia> 

graced; 
"  Took  from  the  soul  her  sunny  views,  and  tpcead 
^  A  cloud  of  dark  but  varying  gloom  instead  : 
'*  And  shall  we  these  with  ridicule  pursue, 
"  Because  they  did  not  what  they  could  not  do  ? 
"  If  they  their  lot  preferr'd,  still  why  the  jest 
"  On  those  who  took  the  way  they  judged  tbe 

best? 
**  But  if  they  sought  a  change,  and  sou^t  in  Taia, 
"  'Tis  worse  than  brutal  to  deride  their  pain. 
*'  But  you  will  see  them — see  the  man  I  praise, 
"  The  kind  protector  in  my  troubled  days, 
^  Himself  in  trouble ;  you  shall  see  him  now, 
*'■  And  learn  his  worth,  and  my  applause  allow.** 

This   friend   appear'd  with  talents   fbrm*d   to 
please. 
And  with  some  IooIls  of  sprightliness  and 
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To  him  indeed  the  ills  of  life  were  known, 
But  misery  had  not  made  him  all  her  own. 

They  spoke  on  yarious  themes,    and  George 
designed 
To  show  his  Brother  this,  the  fovonrite  mind : 
To  lead  the  friend,  hy  subjects  he  could  choose, 
To  paint  himself,  his  life,  and  earlier  views, 
What  he  was  bless'd  to  hope,  what  he  was  doom'd 
to  lose. 

They  spoke  of  marriage,  and  he  understood 
Their  call  on  him,  and  said,  **  It  is  not  good 
**  To  be  alone,  although  alone  to  be 
^'  Is  freedom :  so  are  men  in  deserts  fr«e : 
**  Men  who  unyoked  and  unattended  groan, 
"  Condemn'd  and  grieved  to  walk  their  way  alone : 
"  Whatever  ills  a  married  pair  betide, 
"  Each  feels  a  stay,  a  comfort,  or  a  guide : 
"  *  Not  always  comfort,'  will  our  wits  reply. — 
"  Wits  are  not  judges,  nor  the  cause  shall  try. 
**  Have  I  not  seen,  when  grief  his  visits  paid, 
**  That  they  were  easier  by  communion  made  ? 
"  True,  with  the  quiet  times  and  days  serene, 
**  There  have  been  flying  clouds  of  care  and  spleen ; 
'*  But  is  not  man,  the  solitary,  sick 
"  Of  his  existence,  sad  and  splenetic? 
"  And  who  will  help  him,  when  such  evils  come, 
**  To  bear  the  pressure  or  to  clear  the  gloom  ? 

"  Do  you  not  find,  that  joy  within  the  breast 
'*  Of  the  unwedded  man  is  soon  suppress'd ; 
•*  While  to  the  bosom  of  a  wife  convey'd, 
**  Increase  is  by  participation  made  ? — 
"  The  lighted  lamp  that  gives  another  light, 
"  Say,  is  it  by  th'  imparted  blase  less  bright  ? 
*^  Are  not  both  gainers  when  the  heart's  distress 
'*  Is  so  divided,  that  the  pdn  is  less  ? 
"  And  when  the  tear  has  stood  in  either  eye, 
'*  Love's  sun  shines  out,  and  they  are  quickly 
dry." 

He  ended  here, — but  would  he  not  confess. 
How  came  these  feelings  on  his  mind  to  press  ? 
He  would  I  nor  fear'd  his  weakness  to  display 
To  men  like  them ;  their  weakness  too  had  they. 
Bright  shone  the  fire,  wine  sparkled,  sordid  care 
Was  banish'd  far,  at  least  appear'd  not  there : 
A  kind  and  social  spirit  each  possess'd. 
And  thus  began  his  tale  the  friendly  guest. 


"  Near  to  my  father's  mansion, — but  apart, 
^  I  must  acknowledge,  from  my  father's  heart, — 
'  Dwelt  a  keen  sportsman,  in  a  pleasant  seat ; 
'  Nor  met  the  neighbours  as  should  neighbours 

meet: 
'  To  them  revenge  appear'd  a  kind  of  right, 
'  A  lawful  pleasure,  an  avow'd  delight ; 
'  Their  neighbours  too  blew  up  their  passion's  fire, 
'  And  urged  the  anger  of  each  rival-squire ; 
'  More  still  their  waspish  tempers  to  inflame, 
'  A  party-spirit,  friend  of  anger,  came : 
'  Oft  would  my  father  cry,  *  That  tory-knave, 
'  *  That  villain-placeman,  would  the  land  enslave.' 
'  Not  that  his  neighbour  had  indeed  a  place, 
'  But  would  accept  one — that  was  his  disgrace ; 


"  Who,  in  his  turn,  was  sure  my  father  plann'd 

^*  To  revolutionise  his  native  land. 

**  He  dared  the  most  destructive  things  advance, 

"  And  even  pray'd  for  liberty  to  France ; 

"  Had  still  good  hope  that  Heaven  would  grant 

his  prayer, 
"  That  he  might  see  a  revolution  there. 
"  At  this  the  tory-squire  was  much  perplex'd : 
"  '  Freedom  in  France ! — what  will  he  utter  next  ? 
**  ^  Sooner  should  I  in  Paris  look  to  see 
"  *  An  English  army  sent  their  guard  to  be.' 

"  My  poor  mamma,  who  had  her  mind  subdued 
"  By  whig-control,  and  hated  every  feud, 
"  Would  have  her  neighbour  met  with  mind  serene ; 
'*  But  fiercer  spirit  fired  the  tory-queen : 
**  My  parents  both  had  given  her  high  disgust, 
"  While  she  resenting  said,  *  Revenge  is  just ;' 
"  And  till  th'  offending  pa^es  chose  to  stoop, 
"  She  judged  it  right  to  keep  resentment  up ; 
*'  Could  she  in  friendship  with  a  woman  live 
**  Who  could  the  insult  of  a  man  forgive  ? 
''  Did  not  her  husband  in  a  crowded  room 
<*  Once  call  her  idiot,  and  the  thing  was  dumb  ? 
*'  The  man's  attack  was  brutal,  to  be  sure, 
'*  But  she  no  less  an  idiot  to  endure. 

'<  This  lofty  dame,  with  unrelenting  soul, 
**  Had  a  fair  girl  to  govern  and  control ; 
"  The  dear  Maria !— whom,  when  first  I  met, — 
<<  Shame  on  this  weakness !  do  I  feel  it  yet  ? 

**  The  parent's  anger,  you  will  oft-times  see, 
*^  Prepares  the  children's  minds  for  amity ; 
'*  Youth  will  not  enter  into  such  debate, 
**  'T  is  not  in  them  to  cherish  groundless  hate ; 
"  Nor  can  they  feel  men's  quarrels,  or  their  cares 
"  Of  whig  or  tory,  partridges  or  hares. 

^*  Long  ere  we  loved,  this  gentle  girl  and  I 
"  Gave  to  our  parents'  discord  many  a  sigh ; 
"  It  was  not  ours, — and  when  the  meeting  came 
"  It  pleased  us  much  to  find  our  thoughts  the 

same; 
"  But  grief  and  trouble  in  our  minds  arose 
'*  From  the  fierce  spirits  we  could  not  compose ; 
"  And  much  it  vex'd  us  that  the  friends  so  dear 
"  To  us  should  foes  among  themselves  appear. 


*'  Such  was  this  maid,  the  angel  of  her  race, 
^'  Whom  I  had  loved  in  any  time  and  place ; 
*'  But  in  a  time  and  place  which  chance  assign'd, 
"  When  it  was  almost  treason  to  be  kind, — 
"  When  we  had  vast  impediments  in  view,— 
"  Then  wonder  not  that  love  in  terror  grew 
"  With  double  speed — ^we  look'd,  and  strove  to 

find 
"  A  kindred  spirit  in  the  hostile  mind ; 
<*  But  is  it  hostile  ?  there  appears  no  sign 
'*  In  those  dear  looks  of  warfare — ^none  have  mine ; 
"  At  length  I  whisper'd— '  Would  that  war  might 

cease 
*' '  Between  our  houses,  and  that  all  was  peace  I' 
"  A  sweet  confusion  on  her  features  rose, — 
**  *  She  could  not  bear  to  think  of  having  foes, 
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*<  *  When  we  might  all  as  friends  and  neighbonn 

Uve,— 
*'  *  And  for  that  blessing,  oh !  what  would  she 

give!' 
''  *  Then  let  us  try  and  our  endeavours  blend,' 
"  I  said,  *  to  bring  these  quarrels  to  an  end.' 
"  Thus,  with  one  purpose  in  our  hearts,  we  strove, 
*^  And,  if  no  more,  increased  our  secret  love ; 
"  Love  that,  with  such  impediments  in  view, 
"  To  meet  the  growing  danger  stronger  grew : 
**  And  from  that  time  each  heart,  resolved  and 

sure, 
**  Grew  firm  in  hope  and  patient  to  endure. 

"  To  those  who  know  this  season  of  delight 
"  I  need  not  strive  their  feelings  to  excite ; 
"  To  those  who  know  not  the  delight  or  pain 
**  The  best  description  would  be  lent  in  vain ; 
**  And  to  the  grieving,  who  will  no  more  find 
<*  The  bower  of  bliss,  to  paint  it  were  unkind ; 
^^  I  pass  it  by,  to  tell  that  long  we  tried 
**  To  bring  our  fathers  over  to  our  side ; 
"  'T  was  bootless  on  their  wives  our  skill  to  try, 
"  For  one  would  not,  and  one  in  vain  comply. 

"  First  I  began  my  father's  heart  to  move, 
"  By  boldly  saying,  *  "We  are  bom  to  love ;' 
**  My  father  answer'd,  with  an  air  of  ease, 
"  *  Well !  very  well !  be  loving  if  you  please  I 
** '  Except  a  man  insults  us  or  offends, 
'*  <  In  my  opinion  we  should  all  be  friends.' 

"  This  gain'd  me  nothing ;  little  would  accrue 
'*  From  clearing  points  so  useless,  though  so  true ; 
"  But  with  some  pains  I  brought  him  to  confess, 
*'  That  to  forgive  our  wrongs  is  to  redress. 

<^ '  It  might  be  so,'  he  answer'd,  yet  with  doubt 
**  That  it  might  not ;  '  but  what  is  this  about?* 
"  I  dared  not  speak  directly,  but  I  strove 
"  To  keep  my  subjects,  harmony  and  love. 

**  Coolly  my  father  look'd,  and  much  ei^y'd 
*'  The  broken  eloquence  his  eye  destroy'd ; 
*'  Tet  less  confused,  and  more  resolved,  at  last 
^*  With  bolder  effort  to  my  point  I  pass'd ; 
*'  And,  fondly  speaking  of  my  peerless  maid, 
'*  I  call'd  her  worth  and  beauty  to  my  aid, — 
^* '  Then  make  her  mine !'  I  said,  and  for  his  fkvour 
pray'd. 

"  My  father's  look  was  one  I  seldom  saw, — 
"  It  gave  no  pleasure  nor  created  awe ; 
"  It  was  the  kind  of  cool  contemptuous  smile 
'*  Of  witty  persons  overcharged  with  bile ; 
"  At  first  he  spoke  not,  nor  at  last  to  me  : — 

"  '  Well  now,  and  what  if  such  a  thing  could  be  ? 
''  *  What,  if  the  boy  should  his  addresses  pay 
"  *  To  the  taU  girl,  would  that  old  tory  say  ? 
"  *  I  have  no  hatred  to  the  dog, — but,  still, 
'*  *  It  was  some  pleasure  when  I  used  him  ill ; 
**  *  This  I  must  lose  if  we  should  brethren  be, 
"  *  Yet  may  be  not,  for  brethren  disagree  : 
"  *  The  fool  is  right,— there  is  no  bar  in  Ufe 
"  '  Against  their  marriage, — ^let  her  be  his  wife. 
"  *  Well,  sir,  you  hear  me  I' — Never  man  complied, 
<*  And  left  a  beggar  so  dissatisfied ; 


"  Though  all  was  granted,  yet  was  grace  refiised ; 

''  I  felt  as  one  indulged,  and  yet  abused, 

"  And   yet,  although  provoked,  I  was  not  nn- 

amused. 
*'  In  a  reply  like  this  appear'd  to  meet 
**  All  that  encourage  hope,  and  that  defeat ; 
*^  Consent,  though  cool,  had  been  for  me  enough, 
*'  But  this  consent  had  something  of  reproof; 
**  I  had  prepared  my  answer  to  his  rage, 
"  With  his  contempt  I  thought  not  to  engage : 
*^  I,  like  a  hero,  would  my  castle  storm, 
"  And  meet  the  giant  in  his  proper  form ; 
**  Then,  conquering  him,  would  set  my  princess 

free; 
*'  This  would  a  trial  and  a  triumph  be : 
"  When,  lo  I  a  sneering  menial  brings  the  keys, 
"  And  cries  in  scorn,  *  Come,  enter,  if  you  please ; 
"  *  You'll  find  the  lady  sitting  on  her  bed, 
"  *  And  't  is  expected  that  you  woo  and  wed.' 

"  Yet  not  so  easy  was  my  conquest  found ; 
"  I  met  with  trouble  ere  with  triumph  crown'd. 
"  Triumph,  alas  I— My  father  litUe  thought, 
"  A  king  at  home,  how  other  minds  are  wrought ; 
"  True,  his  meek  neighbour  was  a  gentle  squire, 
"  And  had  a  soul  averse  frx>m  wrath  and  ire ; 
**  He  answer'd  frankly,  when  to  him  I  went, 
"  '  I  give  you  little,  sir,  in  my  consent :' 
"  He  and  my  mother  were  to  \is  inclined, 
**  The  powerless  party  with  the  peaceful  mind ; 
"  But  that  meek  man  was  destined  to  obey 
"  A  sovereign  lady's  unremitted  sway ; 
**  Who  bore  no  partial,  no  divided  rule, — 
"  All  were  obedient  pupils  in  her  school. 
**  She  had  religious  seal,  both  strong  and  soor, 
"  That  gave  an  active  sternness  to  her  power ; 
^*  But  few  could  please  her ;  she  herself  was  one 
"  By  whom  that  deed  was  very  seldom  done  ; 
**  With  such  a  being,  so  disposed  to  feed 
*'  Contempt  and  scorn,  how  was  I  to  succeed  ? 
"  But  love  commanded,  and  I  made  my  prayer 
"  To  the  stem  lady,  with  an  humble  air ; 
"  Said  all  that  lovers  hope,  all  measures  tried 
*'  That  love  suggested,  and  bow'd  down  to  pride. 

"  Yes  !  I  have  now  the  tigress  in  my  eye : — 
*'  When  I  had  ceased  and  waited  her  rep^, 
"  A  pause  ensued,  and  then  she  slowly  rose, 
"  With  bitter  smile  predictive  of  my  woes ; 
"  A  look  she  saw  was  plainly  understood 

'* '  Admire  my  daughter  I  Sir,  you  're  very  good. 
"  '  The  girl  is  decent,  take  her  all  in  all, — 
** '  Genteel,  we  hope — perhaps  a  thought  too  tall ; 
"  '  A  daughter's  portion  hers — ^you  'U  think   ho* 

fortune  smidl. 
**  *  Perhaps  her  uncles,  in  a  cause  so  good, 
*< '  Would  do  a  littie  for  their  flesh  and  blood ; 
''  *  We  are  not  ill  allied,-^«nd  say  we  make 
"  *  Her  portion  decent— whither  would  you  take  ? 
'*  *  Is  there  some  cottage  on  your  father's  ground, 
*'  *•  Where  may  a  dwelUng  for  the  giri  be  found  ? 
"  '  Or  a  small  form, — ^your  mother  understands 
"  *  How  to  make  usefrd  such  a  pair  of  hands. 

"  *  But  this  we  drop  at  present,  if  you  please, 
"'We  shall  have    leisure,  for   such    things    as 
these; 
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"  *  They  will  be  proper  ere  you  fix  the  day 
"  *  For  the  poor  girl  to  honour  and  obey ; 
^*  '  At  present  therefore  we  may  put  an  end 

"  *  To  our  discourse Good   morrow  to    you, 

friend  I' 

*'  Then,  with  a  solemn  curtsey  and  profound, 
*'  Her  laughing  eye  she  lifted  from  the  ground, 
**  And  left  me  lost  in  thought,  and  gazing  idly 
round. 

'*  Still  we  had  hope,  and,  growing  bold  in  time, 
*'  I  would  engage  the  father  in  our  crime : 
**  But  he  refused ;  for  though  he  wish'd  us  well, 
*'  He  said,  *  he  must  not  make  his  house  a  hell ;' — 
'*  And  sure  the  meaning  look  that  I  oonvey'd 
^  Did  not  inform  him  £at  the  hell  was  made. 
'*  Still  hope  existed  that  a  mother's  heart 
*'  Would  in  a  daughter's  feelings  take  a  part ; 
"  Nor  was  it  vain, — for  there  is  found  access 
*^  To  a  hard  heart,  in  time  of  its  distress. 

*'  The  mother  sicken'd,  and  the  daughter  sigh'd, 
*'  And  we  petitioned  till  our  queen  complied ; 
**  She  thought  of  dying ;  and  if  power  must  cease, 
'*  Better  to  make,  than  cause,  th'  expected  peace ; 
''  And  sure  this  kindness,  mixing  with  the  blood, 
"  Its  bahny  influence  caused  the  body's  good ; 
'*  For  as  a  charm  it  work'd  upon  the  frame 
^  Of  the  reviving  and  relenting  dame  ; 
"  For  when  recover'd,  she  no  more  opposed 
**  Her    daughter's    wishes :    here    contention 
closed. 

"  Then  bliss  ensued,  to  exquisitely  sweet, 
"  That  with  it  once,  once  only,  we  can  meet ; 
**  For  though  we  love  again,  and  though  once 

more 
"  We  feel  th'  enlivening  hope  we  felt  before, 
'*  Still  the  pure  freshness  of  the  joy  that  cast 
'*  Its  sweet  around  us  is  for  ever  pass'd. 
'^  Oh !  time  to  memory  precious, — ever  dear, 
"  Though  ever  painful — this  eventful  year ; 
"  What  bliss  is  now  in  view  I  and  now  what  woes 

appear! 
"  Sweet  hours  of  expectation  ! — ^I  was  gone 
"  To  the  vile  town  to  press  our  business  on ; 
*'  To  urge  its  formal  instruments, — and  lo ! 
**  Comes  with  dire  looks  a  messenger  of  woe, 
''  With  tidings  sad  as  death  t— With  all  my  speed 
"  I  reach'd  her  home  I— but  that  pure  soul  was 

freed— 
"  She  was  no  more — for  ever  shut  that  eye, 
''  That  look'd  aU  soul,  as  if  it  could  not  die ; 
**  It  could  not  see  me-— Oh  I  the  strange  distress 
"  Of  these  new  feelings ! — misery's  excess ; 
**  What  can  describe  it  ?  words  will  not  express. 
**  When  I  look  back  upon  that  dreadful  scene, 
"  I  feel  renew'd  the  anguish  that  has  been ; 
"  And    reason    trembles Yes  I    you   bid    me 

cease, 
"  Nor  try  to  think ;  but  I  will  think  in  peace. 

"  Unbid  and  unforbidden,  to  the  room 
"  I  went,  a  gloomy  wretch  amid  that  gloom ; 
"  And  there  the  lovely  being  on  her  bed 


^^^A    «.«. 
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*'  There  was  I  left, — and  I  have  now  no  thought 

'*  Remains  with  me,  how  fear  or  fancy  wrought ; 

"  I  know  I  gazed  upon  the  marble  cheek, 

"  And  pray'd  the  dear  departed  girl  to  speak : 

«  Further  I  know  not,  for,  till  years  were  fled, 

*'  All  was  extinguish'd — all  with  her  was  dead. 

"  I  had  a  geneial  terror,  dread  of  all 

**  That  could  a  thinking,  feeling  man  befall ; 

"  I  was  desirous  from  myself  to  run, 

"  And  something,  but  I  knew  not  what,  to  shun : 

"  There  was  a  blank  from  this  I  cannot  fill, 

"  It  is  a  puzzle  and  a  terror  still. 

"  Yet  did  I  feel  some  intervals  of  bliss, 

"  E'en  with  the  horrors  of  a  fiite  like  this ; 

"  And  dreams  of  wonderful  construction  paid 

"  For  waking  horror — dear  angelic  maid ! 

"  When  peace  retum'd,  unfelt  for  many  a  year, 
*^  And  Hope,  discarded  flatterer,  dared  f  appear, 
*'  I  heard  of  my  estate,  how  tree  from  debt, 
"  And  of  the  comforts  life  afibrded  yet ; 
^*  Beside  that  best  of  comforts  in  a  life 
'*  So  sad  as  mine — a  fond  and  faithful  wife. 
"  My  gentle  mother,  now  a  widow,  made 
**  These  strong  attempts  to  guide  me  or  persuade. 

'* '  Much  time  is  lost,'  she  said,  *  but  yet  my 

son 
*^  *  May,  in  the  race  of  life,  have  much  to  run ; 
"  *  When  I  am  gone,  thy  life  to  thee  will  seem 
**  '  Lonely  and  sad,  a  melancholy  dream ; 
'*  '  Get  thee  a  wife — I  will  not  say  to  love, 
"  *  But  one,  a  fHend  in  thy  distress  to  prove ; 
*^  *  One  who  will  kindly  help  thee  to  sustain 
*'  *  Thy  spirit's  burden  in  its  hours  of  pain ; 
"  *  Say,  will  you  marry  ?' — I  in  haste  replied, 
**  *  And  who  would  be  the  self-devoted  bride  ? 
*^  *  There  is  a  melancholy  power  that  reigns 
^*  *  Tyrant   within  me  —  who   would    bear  his 

chains, 
"  ^  And  hear  them  clicking  every  wretched  hour, 
"  *  With  will  to  aid  me,  but  without  the  power  ? 
**  *  But  if  such  one  were  found  with  easy  mind, 
*'  *  Who  would  not  ask  for  raptures,    I  'm    re- 

sign'd.' 

"  '  'T  is  quite  enough,'  my  gentle  mother  cried ; 
"  *  We  leave  the  raptures,  and  will  find  the  bride.' 

'^  There  was  a  lady  near  us,  quite  discreet, 
"  Whom  in  our  visits  't  was  our  chance  to  meet, 
"  One  grave  and  civil,  who  had  no  desire 
"  That  men  should  praise  her  beauties  or  admire ; 
"  She  in  our  walks  would  sometimes  take  my  arm, 
"  But  had  no  foolish  fluttering  or  alarm ; 
**  She  wish'd  no  heart  to  wound,  no  truth  to  prove, 
**  And  seem'd,  like  me,  as  one  estranged  from 

love ; 
"  My  mother  praised  her,  and  with  so  much  skill, 
**  She  gave  a  certain  bias  to  my  will ; 
'*  But  calm  indeed  our  courtship ;  I  profess'd 
**  A  due  regard — my  mother  did  the  rest ; 
"  Who  soon  declared  that  we  should  love,  and 

grow 
"  As  fond  a  couple  as  the  world  could  show ; 
^*  And  talk'd  of  boys  and  girls  with  so  much  glee. 
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**  Still  when  the  day  that  soon  would  come  was 
named, 
"  I  felt  a  cold  fit,  and  was  half  ashamed ; 
**  But  we  too  far  proceeded  to  revoke, 
*^  And  had  been  much  too  serious  for  a  joke : 
'*  I  shook  away  the  fear  that  man  annoys, 
**  And  thought  a  little  of  the  girls  and  boys. 

"  A  week  remained, — ^for  seven  succeeding  days 
**  Nor  man  nor  woman  might  control  my  ways ; 
"  For  seven  dear  nights  I  might  to  rest  retire 
'■^  At  my  own  time,  and  none  the  cause  require ; 
"  For  seven  bles8*d  days  I  might  go  in  and  out, 
**  And  none  demand,  *  Sir,  what  are  you  about  ?' 
"  For  one  whole  week  I  might  at  will  discourse 
**  On  any  subject,  with  a  freeman's  force. 

"  Thus  while  I  thought,  I  utter'd,  as  men  sing, 
"  In  under-voioe,  reciUng  *  With  this  ring,' 
'*  That  when  the  hour  should  come,  I  might  not 

dread 
'*  These,  or  the  words  that  followed,  '  I  thee  wed.* 
"  Such  was  my  state  of  mind,  exulting  now 
**  And  then  depress'd — I  cannot  tell  you  how — 
''  When  a  poor  lady,  whom  her  friends  couid  send 
"  On  any  message,  a  convenient  friend, 
"  Who  had  all  feelings  of  her  own  overcome, 
"  And  could  pronounce  to  any  man  his  doom ; 
**  Whose  heart  indeed  was  marble,  but  whose  face 
"  Assumed  the  look  adapted  to  the  case ; 
**  Enter'd  my  room,  commission'd  to  assuage 
"  What  was  foreseen,  my  sorrow  and  my  rage. 

"  It  seem'd  the  lady  whom  I  could  prefer, 
"  And  could  my  much-loved  freedom  lose  for  her, 
**  Had  bold  attempts,  but  not  successful,  made, 
"  The  heart  of  some  rich  cousin  to  invade ; 
**  Who,  half  resisting,  half  complying,  kept 
"  A  cautious  distance,  and  the  business  slept. 

"  This  prudent  swain  his  own  importance  knew, 
"  And  swore  to  part  the  now  affianced  two : 
"  Fill'd  with  insidious  purpose,  forth  he  went, 
**  Profess'd  his  love,  and  woo'd  her  to  consent : 
"'Ah!    were  it  true!'    she  sigh'd;    he  boldly 

swore 
"  His  love  sincere,  and  mine  was  sought  no  more. 
"  All  this  the  witch  at  dreadful  length  reveal'd, 
"  And  begg'd  me  cahnly  to  my  fato  to  yield  : 
"  Much  pains  she  took  engagements  old  to  state, 
"  And  hoped  to  hear  me  curse  my  cruel  fate, 
"  Threat'ning  my  luckless  life ;   and  thought  it 

strange 
"  In  me  to  bear  the  unexpected  change : 
"  In  my  calm  feelings  she  beheld  disguise, 
"  And  told  of  some  strange  wildness  in  my  eyes. 

"  But  there  was  nothing  In  the  eye  amiss, 
"  And  the  heart  calmly  bore  a  stroke  like  this : 
"  Not  so  my  mother ;  though  of  gentle  kind, 
"  She  could  no  mercy  for  the  creature  find. 


*  P*  The  *  Old  Bachelor,*  who  had  been  Bve  times  on  the 
brink  of  matrimony,  it  mixed  up  of  aorrow  and  mirth.  Tlie 
description  of  the  first  coming  on  of  old  age  is  iidmif»ble~ 
tliough  we  feel  assured,  somehow,  that  this  malicious  observer 


"  '  VUe  plot !'  she  said.—'  But,  madam,  if  tbey 
plot, 
"  *  And  you  would  have  revenge,  disturb  them  not.' 


"  *  What  can  we  do,  my  son  ?' — *  Consult  onr 
''  *'  And  do  just  nothing,  madam,  if  you  please.' 

"<What  wiU  be  said?'— < We  need   not  that 
discuss; 
'*  *  Our  friends  and  neighbours  will  do  that  for  iss.' 

"  *  Do  you  so  lightly,  son,  your  lose  suataln  ?' — 
"  '  Nay,  my  dear  madam,  but  I  count  it  gain.' 

"  *  The  world  will  blame  us,  sure,  if  we  be  still.* — 
'* '  And,  if  we  stir,  you  may  be  sure  it  wilL' 

"  *  Not  to  such  loss  your  father  had  agreed.' — 
*'  *  No,  for  my  fsther's  had  been  loss  indeed.' 


"  With  gracious  smile  my  mother  gave  assent, 
*'  And  let  th'  affair  slip  by  with  much  content. 

*'  Some  old  dispute  the  lover  meant  should  rise, 
"  Some  point  of  strife  they  could  not  compromise, 
"  Displeased  the  squire — he  from  the  field  with- 
drew, 
"  Not  quite  conceal'd,  not  fully  placed  in  view ; 
"  But  half  advsncing,  half  retreating,  kept 
"  At  his  old  distance,  and  the  business  slept. 

'*  Six  years  had  pass'd,  and  forty  ere  the  six, 
"  When  Time  began  to  play  his  usual  tricks : 
**  The  locks  once  comely  in  a  virgin's  sight, 
**  Locks  of  pure  brown,  display'd  th'  enoxmching 

white; 
^*  The  blood  once  fervid  now  to  cool  began, 
**  And  Time's  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man : 
"  I  rode  or  walk'd  as  I  was  wont  before, 
"  But  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  more ; 
**  A  moderate  pace  would  now  my  body  heat, 
"  A  walk  of  moderate  length  distress  my  feet. 
**  I  show'd  my  stranger-guest  those  hills  sublime, 
"  But  said, '  The  view  is  poor,  we  need  not  climb.* 
"  At  a  friend's  mansion  I  began  to  dread 
'*  The  cold  neat  parlour,  and  the  gay  glased  bed ; 
**  At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste, 
"  And  must  have  all  things  in  my  order  placed  ; 
"  I  ceased  to  hunt,  my  horses  pleased  me  less, 
<<  My  dinner  more ;  I  leam'd  to  play  at  chess ; 
**  I  took  my  dog  and  gun,  but  saw  the  brute 
"  Was  disappointed  that  I  did  not  shoot ; 
*'  My  morning  walks  I  now  could  bear  to  loae, 
'*  And  bless'd  the  shower  that  gave  me  not  to 

choose: 
**  In  fact,  I  felt  a  languor  stealing  on ; 
"  The  active  arm,  the  agile  hand  were  gone ; 
"  Small  daily  actions  into  habits  grew, 
*^  And  new  dislike  to  forms  and  fashion  new ; 
"  I  loved  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose, 
**  I  number'd  peaches,  look'd  how  stocks  arose, 
**  Told  the  same  story  oft — in  short,  began  to 

prose." 


has  mistaken  the  date  of  these  oiclj  svmptoma,  and  btm^kt 
them  into  view  nine  or  ten,  or,  at  all  events,  six  or  serea 
years  too  early."— JUtsfrmyA  iZreinp.] 
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"  My  books  were  changed ;  I  now  preferred  the 
truth 
*'  To  the  light  reading  of  onaettled  yoath ; 
"  Novels  grew  tedious,  but,  by  choice  or  chance, 
**  I  still  had  interest  in  the  wild  romance : 
*'  There  is  an  age,  we  know,  when  tales  of  love 
"  Form  the  sweet  pabulum  our  hearts  approve ; 
'*  Then  as  we  read  we  feel,  and  are  indeed, 
*'  We  judge,  th'  heroic  men  of  whom  we  read ; 
**  But  in  our  after  life  these  fancies  fail, 
"  We  cannot  be  the  heroes  of  the  tale ; 
'*  The  parts  that   CUffords,  Mordaunts,  Bevilles 

pUy, 
'*  We  cannot,— cannot  be  so  smart  and  gay. 

*^  But   all    the  mighty   deeds   and   matchless 
powers 
"  Of  errant  knights  we  never  fancied  ours, 
"  And  thus  the  prowess  of  each  gifted  knight 
**  Must  at  all  times  create  the  same  delight ; 
"  Lovelace  a  forward  youth  might  hope  to  seem, 
"  But  Lancelot  never, — that  he  could  not  dream ; 
'*  Nothing  reminds  us,  in  the  magic  i>age 
'*  Of  old  romance,  of  our  declining  age : 
'*  If  once  our  fancy  mighty  dragons  slew, 
''  This  is  no  more  than  fancy  now  can  do ; 
*'  But  when  the  heroes  of  a  novel  come, 
**  Conquered  and  conquering,  to  a  drawing-room, 
*'  We  no  more  feel  the  vanity  that  sees 
"  Within  ourselves  what  we  admire  in  these ; 
'*  And  so  we  leave  the  modem  tale,  to  fly 
"  From  realm  to  realm  with  Tristram  or  Sir  Guy. 

"  Not  quite  a  Quixote,  I  coiuld  not  suppose 
'*  That  queens  would  call  me  to  subdue  their  foes ; 
"  But,  by  a  voluntary  weakness  sway*d, 
"  When  fiuicy  called,  I  wilUngly  obeyed. 

*'  Such  I  became,  and  I  believed  my  heart 
"  Might  yet  be  pierced  by  some  peculiar  dart 
''  Of  right  heroic  kind,  and  I  could  prove 
**  Fond  of  some  peerless  nymph  who  deign'd  to 

love, 
^*  Some  high-soul'd  virgin,  who  had  spent  her  time 
**  In  studies  grave,  heroic,  and  sublime ; 
^*  Who  would  not  like  me  less  that  I  had  spent 
"  Tears  elght-and-forty,  just  the  age  of  Kent,^ 
**  But  not  with  Kent's  discretion,  for  I  grew 
'*  Fond  of  a  creature  whom  my  fan^  drew — 
**  A  kind  of  beings  who  are  never  found 
**  On  middie-earth,  but  grow  on  fairy-ground. 

**  These  found  I  not ;  but  I  had  luck  to  find 
**  A  mortal  woman  of  this  fairy  kind ; 
"  A  thin,  taU,  upright,  serious,  slender  maid, 
*^  Who  in  my  own  romantic  regions  strayed ; 
'  From  the  world's  glare  to  this  sweet  vale  re- 
tired, 
'  To  dwell  unseen,  unsullied,  unadmlred ; 
'  In  all  her  virgin  excellence,  above 

*  The  gaze  of  crowds  and  hopes  of  vulgar  love. 
'  We  spoke  of  noble  deeds  in  happier  times, 

*  Of  glorious  virtues,  of  debasing  crimes : 


*  [•<  Lear.    How  old  ut  thoa  ? 

**  Kent.    Not  ao  yoimg,  sir,  to  lore  a  woman  for  singing ; 


"  Warm  was  the  season,  and  the  subject  too, 

*'  And  therefore  warm  in  our  discourse  we  grew. 

**  Love  made  such  haste,  that,  ere  a  month  was  flown 

"  Since  first  we  mot,  he  had  us  for  his  own ; 

**  Riches  are  trifles  in  a  hero's  sight, 

**  And  lead  to  questions  low  and  unpollte ; 

^*  I  nothing  said  of  money  or  of  land, 

<*  But  bent  my  knee,  and  fondly  ask'd  her  hand ; 

'*  And  the  dear  lady,  with  a  grace  divine, 

''  Gave  it,  and  frankly  answer'd,  *  It  is  thine.' 

**  Our  reading  was  not  to  romance  confined, 
*'  But  still  it  gave  its  colour  to  the  mind — 
"  Gave  to  our  studies  something  of  its  force, 
**  And  made  profound  and  tender  our  discourse ; 
'*  Our  subjects  all,  and  our  religion,  took 
"  The  grave  and  solemn  spirit  of  our  book : 
*<  And  who  had  seen  us  walk,  or  heard  us  read, 
'*  Would  say,  *  These  lovers  are  sublime  indeed.* 


**  I  knew  not  why,  but,  when  the  day  was  named, 
"  My  ardent  wishes  felt  a  little  tamed ; 
*'  My  mother's  sickness  then  awaked  my  grief, 
*'  And  yet,  to  own  the  truth,  was  some  relief; 
**  It  left  uncertain  that  decisive  time 
**  That  made  my  feelings  nervous  and  sublime. 

'*  Still  all  was  kindness,  and  at  mom  and  eve 
**  I  made  a  visit,  talk'd,  and  took  my  leave : 
'*  Kind  were  the  lady's  looks,  her  eyes  were  bright, 
"  And  swam,  I  thought,  in  exquisite  delight ; 
'*  A  lovely  red  sufiused  the  virgin  cheek, 
'*  And  spoke  more  plainly  than  the  tongue  could 

speak; 
**  Plainly  all  seem'd  to  promise  love  and  joy, 
"  Nor  fear'd  we  aught  Uiat  might  our  bliss  destroy. 

**  Engaged  by  business,  I  one  mom  delay'd 
"  My  usual  call  on  the  accomplish'd  maid  ; 
*^  But  soon,  that  small  impediment  removed, 
*'  I  paid  the  visit  that  decisive  proved ; 
'*  For  the  fair  lady  had,  with  grieving  heart, 
"  So  I  believed,  retired  to  sigh  apart : 
**  I  saw  her  friend,  and  begg'd  her  to  entreat 
"  My  gentle  nymph  her  sighing  swain  to  meet. 


*'  The  gossip  gone — what  demon,  in  his  spite 
'  To  love  and  man,  could  my  frail  mind  excite, 
'  And  lead  me  curious  on,   against  all  sense  of 

right? 
'  There  met  my  eye,  unclosed,  a  closet's  door — 
'  Shame !  how  could  I  the  secrets  there  explore  ? 
^  Pride,  honour,  friendship,  love,  condemn'd  the 

deed, 
'  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  I  could  proceed ! 
'  I  went,  I  saw — shall  I  describe  the  hoard 
'  Of  precious  worth  in  seal'd  deposits  stored 
'  Of  sparkling  hues  ?  Enough — enough  is  told ; 
'  'Tis  not  for  man  such  mysteries  to  unfold. 
'  Thus  far  I  dare : — ^Whene'er  those  orbits  swam 
'  In  that  blue  liquid  that  restrain'd  their  flame, 


nor  so  old.  to  dote  on  her  for  anything :  I  have  yean  on 
my  back  ftifty««ight.**— Liar.] 
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"  As  showert  the  tunbeami  —  when  the  crimioii 

glow 
*'  Of  the  red  rose  o'enpread  those  cheeks  of  snow, 
"  I  saw,  but  not  the  cause — ^*t  was  not  the  red 
**  Of   transient    blush    that  o'er  her    face  was 

spread; 
"  'T  was  not  the  Ughter  red,  that  partly  streaks 
'*  The  Catherine  pear,  that  brightened   o'er  her 

cheeks, 
"  Nor  scarlet  blush  of  shame — ^but  such  disclose 
**  The  velvet  petals  of  the  Austrian  rose 
**  When  first  unfolded,  warm  the  glowing  hue, 
'*  Nor  cold  as  rouge,  but  deepening  on  the  view ; 
**•  Such  were  those  cheeks— the  causes  unexplored 
"  Were  now  detected  in  that  secret  hoard ; 
"  And  ever  to  that  rich  recess  would  turn 
"  My  mind,  and  cause  for  such  effect  discern. 

'*  Such  was  my  fortune,  O !  my  friends,  and  such 
'*  The  end  of  lofty  hopes  that  grasp'd  too  much. 
*'  This  was,  indeed,  a  trying  time  in  life — 
**  I  lost  at  once  a  mother  and  a  wife ; 
**  Tet  compensation  came  in  time  for  these, 
"  And  what  I  lost  in  joy  I  gain'd  in  ease." 

*<  But,'*  said  the  Squire,  <'  did  thus  your  courtship 
cease? 
'*  Besign'd  your  mistress  her  betroth'd  in  peace  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  had  sense  her  feelings  to  restrain, 
'*  Nor  ask'd  me  once  my  conduct  to  explain  ; 
"  But  me  she  saw  those  swimming  eyes  explore, 
**  And  explanation  she  required  no  more : 
"  Friend  to  the  last,  I  left  her  with  regret — 
^*  Nay,  leave  her  not,  for  we  are  neighbours  yet. 

"  These  views  extinct,  I  travell'd,  not  with  taste, 
"  But  so  that  time  ran  wickedly  to  waste ; 
'<  I  penn'd  some  notes,  and  might  a  book  have 

made, 
"  But  I  had  no  connection  with  the  trade ; 
**  Bridges  and  churches,  towers  and  halls,  I  saw, 
*^  Maids  and  Madonnas,    and   could   sketch   and 

draw: 
"  Tes,  I  had  made  a  book,  but  that  my  pride 
"  In  the  not  making  was  more  gratified. 

**  There  was  one  feeling  upon  foreign  ground, 
^*  That  more  distressing  than  the  rest  was  found — 
"  That  though  with  joy  I  should  my  country  see, 
**  There  none  had  pleasure  in  expecting  me. 

"  I  now  was  sixty,  but  could  walk  and  eat ; 
"  My  food  was  pleasant  and  my  slumbers  sweet : 
*'  But  what  could  urge  me  at  a  day  so  late 
"  To  think  of  women  ? — ^my  unlucky  fiite. 
**  It  was  not  sudden ;  I  had  no  alarms, 
"  But  was  attack'd  When  resting  on  my  arms ; 
"  Like  the  poor  soldier : — ^when  the  battle  raged 
*'  The  man  escaped,  though  twice  or  thrice  engaged; 
'*  But  when  it  ended,  in  a  quiet  spot 
"  He  fell,  the  victim  of  a  random-shot. 

"  With  my  good  friend  the  Vicar  oft  I  spent 
"  The  evening  hours  in  quiet,  as  I  meant ; 
**•  He  was  a  friend  in  whom,  although  untried 
"  By  aught  severe,  I  found  1  could  confide  ; 


<*  A  pleasant,  sturdy  disputant  was  he, 
<'  Who  had  a  daughter— such  the  Fates  dteree, 
**  To  prove  how  wsAk  is  man — poor  yieldl&g  mas 
like  me. 

'*  Time  after  time  the  maid  went  out  and  in, 
**  Ere  love  was  yet  beginning  to  b^in ; 
*<  The  first  awakening  proof,  the  eHrtj  dottVt, 
"  Rose  fr^m  observing  she  went  in  and  out. 
**  My  friend,  though  careless,  seem'd  my  ttlnd  to 

explore, 
*' '  Why  do  you  look  so  often  at  the  door  ? ' 
"  I  then  was  cautiotts,  but  it  did  no  good, 
'*  For  she  at  least  my  meanings  understood  I 
<<  But  to  the  Vicar  nothing  she  conveyed 
*'  Of  what  she  thought— she  did  not  feel  aihdd. 

"  I  must  confess,  this  creature  in  her  mind 
'^  Nor  face  had  beauty  that  a  man  would  blind ; 
"  No  poet  of  her  matchless  charms  would  write, 
**  Tet  sober  praise  they  fairly  would  exoit« : 
**  She  was  a  creature  fbrm'd  man's  heart  to  make 
'*  Serenely  happy,  not  to  pierce  and  shak* ; 
**  If  she  were  tried  for  breaking  human  hearts, 
'*  Men  would  acquit  her — she  had  not  the  arts ; 
'^  Yet  without  art,  at  first  without  design, 
"  She  soon  became  the  arbitress  of  mine ; 
'*  Without  pretensions— nay,  without  pretence, 
"  But  by  a  native  strange  intelligence 
'*  Women  possess  when  they  behold  a  man 
"  Whom  they  can  tease,  and  are  assured  they  can ; 
**  Then  'tis  their  souls'  delight  and  pride  to  reign 
"  O'er  the  fond  slave,  to  give  him  ease  or  pain, 
'*  And  stretch  and  loose  by  turns  the  weighty  view- 
less chain. 

**  Though  much  she  knew,  yet  nothing  oonld  ahe 
prove; 
'*  I  had  not  yet  confess'd  the  crime  of  love ; 
*'  But  in  an  hour  when  guardian-angels  deep, 
'^  I  fail'd  the  secret  of  my  soul  to  keep ; 
*^  And  then  I  saw  the  triumph  in  those  eyea 
'^  That  spoke — *  Ay,  now  you  are  indeed  my  ptiae.* 
"  I  almost  thought  I  saw  compassion,  too, 
"  For  all  the  cruel  things  she  meant  to  do. 
'*  Well  I  can  call  to  mind  the  managed  ahr 
**  That  gave  no  comfort,  that  brought  no  despair, 
"  That  in  a  dubious  balance  held  the  mind, 
^*  To  each  side  turning,  never  much  inclined. 

"  She  spoke  with  kindness — thought  the  honoar' 

high, 
*'  And  knew  not  how  to  give  a  fit  reply  ; 
'^  She  could  not,  would  not,  dared  not,  must  not  deem 
"  Such  language  proof  of  aught  but  my  esteem ; 
*^  It  made  her  proud — she  never  could  forget 
'*  My  partial  thoughts — she  felt  her  much  in  debt : 
^*  She  who  had  never  in  her  life  indulged 
'*  The  thought  of  hearing  what  I  now  divulged — 
"  I  who  had  seen  so  many  and  so  much, — 
**  It  was  an  honour — she  would  deem  it  such ; 
<*  Our  different  years,  indeed,  would  put  an  end 
"  To  other  views,  but  still  her  father's  friend 
**  To  her,  she  humbly  hoped,  would  his  regard 

extend. 

"  Thus  saying  nothing,  all  she  meant  to  say, 
*'  She  play'd  the  part  the  sex  delights  to  play ; 
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"  Now  by  some  act  of  kindness  giving  scope 
"  To  the  new  workings  of  excited  hope ; 
'*  Then  by  an  air  of  something  like  disdain, 
'*  But  scarcely  seen,  repelling  it  again ; 
**  Then  for  a  season,  neither  cold  nor  kind, 
"  She  kept  a  sort  of  balance  in  the  mind, 
^'  And  as  his  pole  a  dancer  on  the  rope, 
''  The  equal  poise  on  both  sides  kept  me  np. 

*'  Is  it  not  strange  that  man  can  fairly  view 
"  Pursuit  like  this,  and  yet  his  point  pursue  ? 
'<  While  he  the  foUy  fairly  will  confess, 
"  And  even  feel  the  danger  of  success  ? 
*'  But  so  it  is,  and  nought  the  Circes  care 
"  How  ill  their  victims  with  their  poison  fare, 
^*  When  thus  they  trifle,  and  with  quiet  soul 
**  Mix  their  ingredients  in  the  maddening  bowl. 
^'  Their  high  regard,  the  softness  of  their  air, 
**  The  pitjdng  grief  that  saddens  at  a  prayer, 
*^  Their  grave  petitions  for  the  peace  of  mind 
"  That  ^ey  determine  you  shall  never  find, 
"  And  all  Uieir  vain  amasement  that  a  man 
"  Like  you  should  love — they  wonder  how  you  can! 

"  For  months  the  idler  p1ay*d  her  wicked  part, 
*'  Then  fairly  gave  the  secret  of  her  heart. 
"  *  She  hoped —I  now  the  smiling  gipsy  view — 
*^ '  Her  father's  friend  would  be  her  lover's  too, 
"  *  Toung  Henry  Gale  * — But  why  delay  so  long  ? — 
'*  She  could  not  tell^she  fear'd  it  might  be  wrong, 
'^  *  But  I  was  good ' — I  knew  not,  I  was  weak, 
*<  And  spoke  as  love  directed  me  to  speak. 

'*  When  in  my  arms  their  boy  and  girl  I  take, 
"  I  feel  a  fondness  for  the  mother's  siLke ; 
<<  But  though  the  dears  some  softening  thoughts 

excite, 
"  I  have  no  wishes  for  the  father's  right. 
I 

**  Now  all  is  quiet,  and  the  mind  sustains 
"  Its  proper  comforts,  its  befitting  pains  ; 
"  The  heart  reposes ;  it  has  had  its  share 
**  Of  love,  as  much  as  it  could  fairly  bear  : 
"  And  what  is  left  in  life  that  now  demands  its  care  ? 

"  For  O !  my  friends,  if  this  were  all  indeed, 
**  Could  we  beUeve  that  nothing  would  succeed  ? 
"  If  aU  were  but  this  daily  dose  of  Ufe, 
**  Without  a  care  or  comfort,  child  or  wife ; 
"  These  walks  for  health  with  nothing  more  in  view, 
**  This  doing  nothing,  and  with  labour  too ; 
<*  This  frequent  asking  when  't  is  time  to  dine, 
'*  This  daily  dozing  o'er  the  news  and  wine ; 
<*  This -age  s  riddle,  when  each  day  appears 
"  So  very  long,  so  very  short  the  years : 
*'  If  this  were  all — but  let  me  not  suppose — 
**  What  then  were  life  ?  whose  virtues,  trials,  woes, 
**  Would  sleep  th'  eternal  sleep,  and  there  the  scene 
would  close. 

"  This  cannot  be — but  why  has  Time  a  pace 
'*  That  seems  unequal  in  our  mortal  race  ? 


>  [In  tb«  original  MS.  the  Book  thot  opens  :— 
That  gentle  Splnater  whom  our  Squire  avproved 
So  well,  they  jndged  wight  who  wid  he  loved, 
TboQgh,  when  they  thought  to  what  the  lore  woald  lead. 


"  Quick  is  that  pace  in  early  life,  but  slow, 

"  Tedious,  and  heavy,  as  we  older  grow : 

"  But  yet,  though  slow,  the  movements  are  alike, 

"  And  wiUi  no  force  upon  the  memory  strike  ; 

**  And  therefore,  tedious  as  we  find  them  all, 

**  They  leave  us  nothing  we  in  view  recall ; 

"  But  days  that  we  so  dull  and  heavy  knew 

^^  Are  now  as  moments  passing  in  review, 

'*  And  hence  arises  ancient  men's  report, 

'*  That  days  are  tedious,  and  yet  years  are  short." 
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THE  MAID'S  STORY. 

A  Mother's  Advice— IVials  for  a  yoong  Lady— Ancient  Loven 
—The  Mother  a  Wife—  Grandmamma— <3enteel  Economy— 
Rederick,  a  young  Collegian— Grandmamma  diet— Retreat 
with  Biddy— Comfoiti  of  the  Pbor— Return  home— Death 
of  the  Husband— Nervona  Disorders— Conversion— Frede- 
rick a  Teacher^Retreat  to  Sidmonth— Self-Kxamination— 
The  Mother  dies— Frederick  a  Soldier— Retirement  with 
a  Friend— Their  Happiness  how  interrupted- Frederick  an 
Actor— Is  dismissed  and  supported— A  last  Adventure. 

Thbee  days  remain'd  their  Friend,  and  then  again 
The  Brothers  left,  themselves  to  entertain ; 
When  spake  the  younger — "  It  would  please  me 

weU 
"  To  hear  thy  Spinster-friend  her  story  tell ; 
"  And  our  attention  would  be  nobly  paid 
"  Thus  to  compare  the  Bachelor  and  Maid." 

"  Frank  as  she  is,"  replied  the  Squire,  '*  nor  one 
**  Is  more  disposed  to  show  what  she  has  done 
"  With  time,  or  time  with  her ;  yet  all  her  care 
**  And  every  trial  she  might  not  decUure 
"  To  one  a  stranger ;  but  to  me,  her  friend, 
^^  She  has  the  story  of  those  trials  penn'd ; 
**  These  shalt  thou  hear,  for  well  the  maid  I  know, 
«<  And  will  her  efforts  and  her  conquests  show. 
'*  Jacques  is  abroad,  and  we  alone  shall  dine, 
^  And  then  to  give  this  lady's  tale  be  mine ; 
'*  Thou  wilt  attend  to  this  good  spinster's  life, 
**  And  grieve  and  wonder  she  is  not  a  wife : 
"  But  if  we  judge  by  either  words  or  looks, 
"  Her  mode  of  life,  her  morals,  or  her  books, 
*<  Her  pure  devotion,  unaffected  sense, 
**  Her  placid  air,  her  mild  benevolence, 
"  Her  gay  good  humour,  and  her  manners  free, 
^*  She  U  happy  as  a  maid  can  be ; 
*Mf  as  a  wife  I  know  not,  and  decline 
''  Question  Uke  this  tiU  I  can  judge  of  thine." 

Then  from  a  secret  hoard  drew  forth  the  Squire 
His  tale,  and  said,  "  Attention  I  require — 
"  My  verse  you  may  condemn,  my  Uieme  you  must 
admire.' 


Lady,  to  her  promise  inst, 
story.— She  could  safely  tn 
ibotn:  the  one  she  long  hwl 


This  Maiden 
Gave  them  her 
Her  neighbours 
The  other  kindness  and  respect  had  shown. 


•ng  h 
>  sho^ 


had  known, 
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I  to  your  kindness  spemk  !  let  that  prevail, 
And  of  my  frailty  judge  as  beings  frail. 

My  father,  dying,  to  my  mother  left 
An  infant  charge,  of  all  things  else  bereft ; 
Poor,  but  experienced  in  the  world,  she  knew 
What  others  did,  and  judged  what  she  could  do ; 
Beauty  she  justly  weigh'd,  was  never  blind 
To  her  own  interest,  and  she  read  mankind : 
She  view*d  my  person  with  approving  glance, 
And  judged  the  way  my  fortune  to  advance ; 
Taught  me  betimes  that  person  to  improve, 
And  make  a  lawful  merchandise  of  love ; 
Bade  me  my  temper  in  subjection  keep, 
And  not  permit  my  vigilance  to  sleep ; 
I  was  not  one,  a  miss,  who  might  prestime 
Now  to  be  crazed  by  mirth,  now  sunk  in  gloom ; 
Nor  to  be  AretAil,  vapourish,  or  give  way 
To  spleen  and  anger,  as  the  wealthy  may ; 
But  I  must  please,  and  all  I  felt  of  pride, 
Contempt,  and  hatred,  I  must  cast  aside. 

"  Have  not  one  friend,'*  my  mother  cried,  '*  not 
one; 
"  That  bane  of  our  romantic  triflers  shun ; 
*'  Suppose  her  true,  can  she  afford  you  aid  ? 
'^  Suppose  her  false,  your  purpose  is  betray'd ; 
*'  And  then  in  dubious  points,  and  matters  nice, 
*'  How  can  you  profit  by  a  child's  advice  ? 
**  While  you  are  writing  on  from  post  to  post, 
**  Tour  hour  is  over,  and  a  man  is  lost : 
**  Girls  of  their  hearts  are  scribbling ;  their  de- 
sires, 
^'  And  what  the  folly  of  the  heart  requires, 
'*  Dupes  to  their  dreams — ^but  I  the  truth  impart, 
"  Tou  cannot,  child,  afford  to  have  a  heart ; 
"  Think  nothing  of  it;  to  yourself  be  true, 
"  And  keep  life's  first  great  business   in  your 

view;— 
*'  Take  it,  dear  Martha,  for  a  usefUl  rule, 
**  She  who  is  poor  is  ug^y  or  a  fool ; 
*^  Or,  worse  than  either,  has  a  bosom  fill'd 
*<  With  soft  emotions,  and  with  raptures  thrill'd.* 

*'  Bead  not  too  much,  nor  write  in  verse  or 
prose, 
*^  For  then  you  make  the  dull  and  foolish  foes ; 
^*  Tet  those  who  do,  deride  not  nor  condemn, 
*'  It  is  not  safe  to  raise  up  foes  in  them ; 
^^  For  though  they  harm  you  not,  as  blockheads  do, 
**  There  is  some  malice  in  the  scribbling  crew." 

Such  her  advice ;  AiU  hard  with  her  had  dealt 
The  world,  and  she  the  usage  keenly  felt. 

"  Keep  your  good  name,"  she  said ;  "  and  that 
to  keep, 
"  Tou  must  not  suffer  vigilance  to  sleep  : 
*'  Some  have,  perhaps,  the  name  of  chaste  retain'd, 
^*  When  nought  of  chastity  itself  remain'd ; 


F^mnkly,  not  fetrleat,  from  her  ewly  youth, 

Sb«  nve  ber  tale,  nor  would  di^gniw  a  tnith ; 

Timid  in  pUoea,  and  with  aome  reatraint. 

Bat  atiU  reaolved  th«  very  AuJta  to  paint. 

With  plaintive  amile  ahe  prefkoed  what  she  apoke. 

And  the  Prienda  Uatened  with  attentive  look.] 


**  But  there  is  danger — few  have  means  to  blind 
"  The  keen-eyed  worid,  and  none  to  make  it  kind. 

*'  And  one  thing  more — to  free  youraelf  fron 
foes, 
"  Never  a  secret  to  your  friend  discloae ; 
*^  Secrets  with  (^rls,  like  loaded  guns  witli  boyi, 
**  Are  never  valued  till  they  make  a  noise ;" 
*'  To 'show  how  trusted,  they  their  power  display : 
"  To  show  how  worthy,  they  the  trust  betray ; 
"  Like  pence  in  children's  pockets  secrets  lie 
**  In  female  bosoms — ^they  must  bum  or  fly. 

"  Let  not  your  heart  be  soften'd  ;  if  it  be, 
"  Let  not  the  man  his  softening  influence  see ; 
"  For  the  most  fond  will  sometimes  tyrants  prove, 
'*  And  wound  the  bosom  where  they  trace  the  love. 
'*  But  to  your  fortune  look,  on  that  depend 
'*  For  your  life's  comforts,  comforts  that  attend 
**  On  wealth  alone — wealth  gone,  they  have  their 
end." 

Such  were  my  mother's  cares  to  mend  my  lot. 
And  such  her  pupil,  they  succeeded  not. 


It  was  conceived  the  person  I  had  then 
Might  lead  to  serious  thoughts  some  wealthy 
Who,  having  none  their  purpose  to  oppose. 
Would  soon  be  won  their  wishes  to  diackne 
My  mother  thought  I  was  the  very  child 
By  whom  the  old  and  amorous  are  beguiled 
So  mildly  gay,  so  ignorantly  fair. 
And  pure,  no  doubt,  as  sleeping  infknts  are 
Then  I  had  lessons  how  to  look  and  move. 
And,  I  repeat,  make  merchandise  of  love. 


Thrice  it  was  tried  if  one  so  young  could  bring 
Old  wary  men  to  buy  the  binding  ring ; 
And  on  the  taper  finger,  to  whose  tip 
The  fond  old  swain  would  press  his  withering  li|i, 
Place  the  strong  charm : — and  one  would  win  ny 

heart 
By  re-assuming  youth— a  txying  part ; 
Girls,  he  supposed,  all  knew  the  young  were  bold. 
And  he  would  show  that  spirit  in  the  old  ; 
In  boys  they  loved  to  hear  the  rattling  tongue, 
And  he  would  talk  as  idly  as  the  young ; 
He  knew  the  vices  our  Ix>thario6  boast. 
And  he  would  show  of  every  vice  the  ghoaty 
The  evil's  self,  without  disguise  or  dr^ 
Vice  in  its  own  pure  native  ugliness ; 
Not  as  the  drunkenness  of  slaves,  to  prove 
Vice  hateful,  but  that,  seeing,  I  might  love. 
He  drove  me  out,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see 
Care  of  himself,  it  served  as  care  for  me  ; 
For  he  would  tell  me,  that  he  should  not  spare 
Man,  horse,  or  carriage,  if  I  were  not  there ; 
Provoked  at  last,  my  malice  I  obey'd. 
And  smiling  said,  **  Sir,  I  am  not  afraid." 
This  check'd  his  spirit ;  but  he  said, ''  Cookl  yM 
"  Have  charge  so  rich,  you  would  be  careful  too.** 


«  [Here  IbUowa  in  MS.  :— 
**  Think  notoflovel  it  ia  a  chance  indeed, 
*'  When  love  and  prudence  aide  by  aide  proceed. 
**  Nay,  when  they  do,  I  doobtAiUy  approve— 
"  Love  bafllea  prudence— CMi  I  beware  of  love."] 
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And  he,  indeed,  so  very  slowly  drove, 
That  we  dismissed  the  over-cautious  love. 

My  next  admirer  was  of  equal  age, 
And  wish'd  the  child's  affection  to  engage, 
And  keep  the  fluttering  bird  a  victim  in  his  cage : 
He  had  no  portion  of  his  rival's  glee. 
But  gravely  praised  the  gravity  in  me ; 
Religious,  moral,  both  in  word  and  deed. 
But  warmly  disputatious  in  his  creed  : 
Wild  in  his  younger  time,  as  we  were  told, 
And  therefore  like  a  penitent  when  old. 
Strange  !  he  should  wish  a  lively  girl  to  look 
Upon  the  methods  his  repentance  took. 
Then  he  would  say,  he  was  no  more  a  rake 
To  squander  money  for  his  passions*  sake ; 
Yet,  upon  proper  terms,  as  man  discreet. 
He  with  my  mother  was  disposed  to  treat. 
To  whom  he  told,  ^*  the  price  of  beauty  fell 
*'  In  every  market,  and  but  few  could  sell ; 
**  That  trade  in  India,  once  alive  and  brisk, 
*'  Was  over  done,  and  scarcely  worth  the  risk.** 
Then  stoop'd  to  speak  of  board,  and  what  for  life 

A  wife  would  cost if  he  should  take  a  wife. 

Hardly  he  bargain*d,  and  so  much  desired, 
That  we  demurred ;  and  he,  displeased,  retired. 

And  now  I  hoped  to  rest,  nor  act  again 
The  paltry  part  for  which  I  felt  disdain. 
When  a  third  lover  came  within  our  view. 
And  somewhat  differing  from  the  former  two ; 
He  had  been  much  abroad,  and  he  had  seen 
The  world's  weak  side,  and  read  the  hearts  of 

men ; 
But  all,  it  seem'd,  this  study  could  produce. 
Was  food  for  spleen,  derision,  and  abuse ; 
He  levell'd  all,  as  one  who  had  intent 
To  clear  the  vile  and  spot  the  innocent : 
He  praised  my  sense,  and  said  I  ought  to  be 
From  girl's  restraint  and  nursery  maxims  free : 
He  praised  my  mother ;  but  he  judged  her  wrong 
To  keep  us  from  the  admiring  world  so  long : 
He  praised  himself ;  and  then  his  vices  named, 
And  call'd  them  follies,  and  was  not  ashamed. 
He  more  than  hinted  that  the  lessons  taught 
By  priests  were  all  with  superstition  fraught ; 
And  I  must  think  them  for  the  crowd  design'd. 
Not  to  alarm  the  free  and  liberal  mind. 

Wisdom  with  him  was  virtue.    They  were  wrong 
And   weak,   he   said,   who  went    not  with   the 

throng ; 
Man  must  his  passions  order  and  restrain, 
In  all  that  gives  his  fellow-subjects  pain ; 
But  yet  of  guilt  he  would  in  pity  speak, 
And,  as  he  judged,  the  wicked  were  the  weak. 

Such  was  the  lover  of  a  simple  maid. 
Who  seem'd  to  call  his  logic  to  his  aid. 
And  to  mean  something :  I  will  not  pretend 
To  judge  the  purpose  of  my  reasoning  friend. 
Who  was  dismiss'd,  in  quiet  to  complain 
That  so  much  labour  was  bestow'd  in  vain. 

And  now  my  mother  seem'd  disposed  to  try 
A  life  of  reason  and  tranquillity ; 
Ere  this,  her  health  and  spirits  were  the  best, 
Hers  the  day's  trifling,  and  the  nightly  rest ; 


But  something  new  was  in  her  mind  instill*d ; 
Unquiet  thoughts  the  matron  bosom  fill'd  ; 
For  flve-and-forty  peaceful  years  she  bore 
Her  placid  looks,  and  dress  becoming  wore  : 
She  could  a  compliment  with  pleasure  take. 
But  no  absurd  impression  could  it  make. 
Now  were  her  nerves  disorder'd :  she  was  weak, 
And  must  the  help  of  a  physician  seek — 
A  Scotch  physician,  who  had  just  began 
To  settle  near  us,  quite  a  gracefVil  man, 
And  very  clever,  with  a  soft  address. 
That  would  his  meaning  tenderly  express. 

Sick  as  my  mother  seem'd,  when  he  inquired 
If  she  was  ill,  he  found  her  well  attired ; 
She  purchased  wares  so  showy  and  so  fine. 
The  venders  all  believed  th'  indulgence  mine : 
But  I,  who  thrice  was  woo'd,  had  lovers  three, 
Must  now  again  a  very  infant  be ; 
While  the  good  lady,  twenty  years  a  wife. 
Was  to  decide  the  colour  of  his  life : 
And  she  decided.    She  was  wont  t'  appear 
To  these  unequal  marriages  severe ; 
Her  thoughts  of  such  with  energy  she  told. 
And  was  repulsive,  dignified,  and  cold ; 
But  now,  like  monarchs  weary  of  a  throne, 
She  would  no  longer  reign — at  least  alone. 

She  gave  her  pulse,  and  with  a  manner  sweet, 
Wish'd  him  to  feel  how  kindly  they  could  beat ; 
And  *t  is  a  thing  quite  wonderful  to  tell 
How  soon  he  understood  them,  and  how  well. 

Now,  when  she  married,  I  from  home  was  sent, 
With  grandmamma  to  keep  perpetual  Lent ; 
For  she  would  take  me  on  conditions  cheap. 
For  what  we  scarcely  could  a  parrot  keep : 
A  trifle  added  to  the  daily  fare 
Would  feed  a  maiden  who  must  learn  to  spare. 

With  grandmamma  I  lived  in  perfect  ease ; 
Consent  to  starve,  and  I  was  sure  to  please. 
Full  well  I  knew  the  painful  shifts  we  made. 
Expenses  all  to  lessen  or  evade. 
And  tradesmen's  flinty  hearts  to  soften  and  per- 
suade. 


Poor  grandmamma  among  the  gentry  dwelt 
Of  a  small  town,  and  all  the  honour  felt ; 
Shrinking  from  all  approaches  to  disgrace 
That  might  be  mark'd  in  so  genteel  a  place ; 
Where  every  daily  deed,  as  soon  as  done. 
Ran  through  the  town  as  fast  as  it  could  run — 
At  dinners  what  appear'd — at  cards  who  lost  or 


Our  good  appearance  through  the   town  was 
known, 
llunger  and  thirst  were  matters  of  our  own ; 
And  you  would  judge  that  she  in  scandal  dealt 
Who  told  on  what  we  fed,  or  how  we  felt. 

We  had  a  little  maid,  some  four  feet  high, 
Who  was  employ'd  our  household  stores  to  buy ; 
For  she  would  weary  every  man  in  trade. 
And  tease  to  assent  whom  she  could  not  persuade. 
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Methinks  I  see  her,  with  her  pigmy  light, 
Precede  her  mistress  in  a  moonless  night ; 
From  the   small  lantern    throwing  through  the 

street 
The  dimm*d  effulgence  at  her  lady's  feet, 
What  time  she  went  to  prove  her  well-known  skill 
With  rival  Mends  at  their  beloved  quadrille. 


"  And  how 's  your  pain  ?"  inquired  the  gentle 
maid, 
For  that  was  asking  if  with  luck  she  play'd ; 
And  this  she  answered  as  the  cards  decreed, 
"  O  Biddy !  ask  not — ^very  bad  indeed ;" 
Or,  in  more  cheerful  tone,  from  spirit  light, 
«  Why,  thank  you,  Biddy,  pretty  well  to-night.** 

The  good  old  lady  often  thought  me  vain. 
And  of  my  dress  would  tenderly  CMnplain ; 
But  liked  my  taste  in  food  of  every  kind. 
As  from  all  grossness,  like  her  own,  refined : 
Tet,  when  she  hinted  that  on  herbs  and  bread 
Girls  of  my  age  and  spirit  should  be  fed, 
Whate'er  my  age  had  borne,  my  flesh  and  blood, 
Spirit  and  strength,  the  interdict  withstood ; 
But  though  I  might  the  frugal  soul  offend 
Of  the  good  matron,  now  my  only  friend. 
And  though  her  purse  suggested  rules  so  strict, 
Her  love  could  not  the  punishment  inflict : 
She  sometimes  watch'd  the  morsel  with  a  frown, 
And  sigh'd  to  see,  but  let  it  still  go  down. 

Our  butcher's  bill,  to  me  a  monstrous  sum. 
Was  such,  that,  summon'd,  he  forbore  to  come : 
Proud  man  was  he ;  and  when  the  bill  was  paid. 
He  put  the  money  in  his  bag  and  play'd. 
Jerking  it  up,  and  catching  it  again, 
And  poising  in  his  hand  in  pure  disdain ; 
While  the  good  lady,  awed  by  man  so  proud. 
And  yet  disposed  to  have  her  claims  aUow'd, 
Balanced  between  humility  and  pride. 
Stood  a  fall'n  empress  at  the  butcher's  side. 

Praising  his  meat  as  delicate  and  nice 

**  Tes,  madam,  yes  I  if  people  pay  the  price." 

So  lived  the  lady,  and  so  murmur'd  I, 
In  all  the  grief  of  pride  and  poverty : 
Twice  in  the  year  there  came  a  note  to  tell 
How  well  mamma,  who  hoped  the  child  was  well ; 
It  was  not  then  a  pleasure  to  be  styled. 
By  a  mamma  of  such  experience.  Child ! 
But  I  suppress'd  the  feelings  of  my  pride, 
Or  other  feelings  set  them  all  aside. 

There  was  a  youth  from  college,  just  the  one 
I  judged  mamma  would  value  as  a  son ; 
He  was  to  me  good,  handsome,  leam'd,  genteel — 
I  cannot  now  what  then  I  thought  reveal ; 
But  in  a  word,  he  was  the  very  youth 
Who  told  me  what  I  judged  the  very  truth. 
That  love  like  his  and  charms  like  mine  agreed. 
For  all  description  they  must  both  exceed : 
Yet  scarcely  can  I  throw  a  smile  on  things 
So  painful,  but  that  Time  his  comfort  brings, 
Or  rather  throws  oblivion  on  the  mind ; 
For  we  are  more  forgetfU  than  resign'd. 


We  both  were  young,  had  heard  of  love  and 
read, 
And  could  see  nothing  in  the  thing  to  dread. 
But  like  a  simple  pair  our  time  employed 
In  pleasant  views  to  be  in  time  ei\joy*d ; 
When  Frederick  came,'the  kind  old  lady  smiled 
To  see  the  youth  so  taken  with  her  child  ; 
A  nice  young  man,  who  came  with  unsoil'd  feet 
In  her  best  room,  and  neither  drank  nor  eat : 
Alas  I  he  planted  in  a  vacant  breast 
The  hopes  and  fears  that  robb'd  it  of  its  rest. 

All  now  appear'd  so  right,  so  fair,  so  just. 
We  surely  might  the  lovely  prospect  trust ! 
Alas  !  poor  Frederick  and  his  charmer  foond 
That  they  were  standing  on  fallacious  ground : 
All  that  the  father  of  the  youth  could  do 
Was  done — and  now  he  must  himself  pursae 
Success  in  life  ;  and,  honest  truth  to  state. 
He  was  not  fitted  for  a  candidate : 
I,  too,  had  nothing  in  this  world  below, 
Save  what  a  Scotch  physician  could  bestow. 
Who  for  a  pittance  took  my  mother's  hand, — 
And  if  disposed,  what  had  they  to  command  ? 
But  these  were  after  fears,  nor  came  f  annoy 
The  tender  children  in  their  dreams  of  joy : 
Who  talk'd  of  glebe  and  garden,  tithe  and  rent. 
And  how  a  fancied  income  should  be  spent : 
What  friends,  what  social  parties  we  should  see. 
And  live  with  what  genteel  economy ; 
In  fi&ct,  we  gave  our  hearts  as  children  give. 
And  thought  of  living  as  our  neighbours  live. 

Now,  when  assured  ourselves  that  all  was  w^ 
'T  was  right  our  friends  of  these  designs  to  tell : 
For  this  we  parted. — Grandmamma,  amazed. 
Upon  her  child  with  fond  compassion  gazed  ; 
Then  pious  tears  appear'd,  but  not  a  word 
In  aid  of  weeping,  till  she  cried  "  Good  Lord  I" 
She  then,  wiUi  hurried  motion,  sought  the  stairs, 
And,  calling  Biddy,  bade  her  come  to  prayers. 

Yet  the  good  lady,  early  in  her  life,  ' 
Was  call'd  to  vow  the  duties  of  a  wife ; 
She  sought  the  altar  by  her  friends'  advice. 
No  free-will  offering,  but  a  sacrifice : 
But  here  a  forward  girl  and  eager  boy 
Dared  talk  of  life,  and  turn  their  heads  with  joy. 
To  my  mamma  I  wrote  in  just  the  way 
I  felt,  and  said  what  dreaming  lasses  say — 
How  handsome  Frederick  was,  by  all  confess'd. 
How  well  he  look'd,  how  very  well  he  dreasM ; 
With  learning  much,  that  would  for  both  provide. 
His  mother's  darling,  and  his  father's  pride : 
And  then  he  loves  me  more  than  mind  can  guess. 
Than  heart  conceive,  or  eloquence  express. 

No  letter  came,  a  doubtful  mind  to  ease. 
And,   what  was  worse,   no    Frederick    came    to 

please; 
To  college  gone — so  thought  our  little  maid  : 
But  not  to  see  me !  I  was  much  afraid ; 
I  walk'd  the  garden  round,  and  deeply  sigh'd. 
When  grandmamma  grew  faint  I  and  dropped,  and 

died. 
A  fate  so  awful  and  so  sudden  drove 
All  else  away,  and  half  extinguish'd  love. 
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Strange  people  came :  they  searched  the  house 
around, 
And — ^vulgar  wretches!— sold  whate*er  they  found : 
The  secret  hoards  that  in  the  drawers  were  kept, 
The  sUver  toys  that  with  the  tokens  slept. 
The  precious  beads,  the  corals  with  their  bells, 
That  laid  secure,  lock'd  up  in  secret  cells, 
The  costly  silk,  the  tabby,  the  brocade, 
The  very  garment  for  the  wedding  made. 
Were  brought  to  sale,  with  many  a  jest  thereon — 

"  Going— a  bridal  dres»— for Going !— Gone !" 

That  ring,  dear  pledge  of  early  love  and  true, 
That  to  the  wedded  finger  almost  grew. 
Was  sold  for  six  and  tenpence  to  a  Jew  I 

Great  was  the  fS&noied  worth ;  but  ah !  how  small 
The  sum  thus  made,  and  yet  how  valued  all  I 
But  all  that  to  the  shameful  service  went 
Just  paid  the  bills,  the  burial,  and  the  rent ; 
And  I  and  Biddy,  poor  deserted  maids ! 
Were  tum'd  adrift  to  seek  for  other  aids. 

Now  left  by  all  the  world,  as  I  believed, 
I  wonder*d  much  that  I  so  little  griev'd ; 
Yet  I  was  frightened  at  the  painftil  view 
Of  shiftless  want,  and  saw  not  what  to  do  : 
In  times  like  this  the  poor  have  little  dread, 
They  can  but  work,  and  they  shall  then  be  fed : 
And  Biddy  cheer*d  me  with  such  thoughts  as  this, 
*'  You  Ml  find   the  poor  have   their  einoyments, 

miss  V* 
Indeed  I  saw,  for  Biddy  took  me  home 
To  a  forsaken  hovePs  cold  and  gloom ; 
And,  while  my  tears  in  plenteous  flow  were  shed. 
With  her  own  hand  she  placed  her  proper  bed, 
Reserved  for  need.   A  fire  was  quickly  made. 
And  food,  the  purchase  for  the  day,  display'd : 
She  let  in  air  to  make  the  damps  retire, 
Then  placed  her  sad  companion  at  her  fire : 
She  then  began  her  wonted  peace  to  feel, 
She  bought  her  wool,  and  sought  her  favourite 

wheel. 
That  as  she  tum'd,  she  sang  with  sober  glee, 
**  Begone,  dull  Care !    I  'U  have  no   more  with 

thee :" 
Then  tum*d  to  me,  and  bade  me  weep  no  more, 
But  try  and  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  poor. 

When  dinner  came,  on  table  brown  and  bare 
Were  placed  the  humblest  forms  of  earthenware. 
With  one  blue  dish,  on  which  our  food  was  placed, 
For  appetite  provided,  not  for  taste : 
I  looked  disgusted,  having  lately  seen 
All  so  minutely  delicate  and  clean  ; 
Yet,  as  I  sat,  1  found  to  my  surprise 
A  vulgar  kind  of  inclination  rise, 
And  near  my  humble  friend  and  nearer  drew. 
Tried  the  strange  food,  and  was  partaker  too. 

I  walk'd  at  eve,  but  not  where  I  was  seen. 
And  thought,  with  sorrow.  What  can  Frederick 

mean? 
I  must  not  write,  I  said,  for  I  am  poor ; 
And  then  I  wept  till  I  could  weep  no  more. 
Kind-hearted  Biddy  tried  my  griefk  to  heal : — 
**  This  is  a  nothing  to  what  others  feel ; 
'^  Life  has  a  thousand  sorrows  worse  than  this ; 
"  A  lover  lost  is  not  a  fortune,  miss ! 


"  One  goes,  another  comes,  and  which  is  best 

"  There  is  no  telling — set  your  heart  at  rest."      '* 

At  night  we  pray'd — I  dare  not  say  a  word 
Of  our  devotion,  it  was  so  absurd ; 
And  very  pious  upon  Biddy's  part. 
But  mine  were  all  efihsions  of  the  heart ; 
While  she  her  angels  called  their  peace  to  shed, 
And  bless  the  comers  of  our  little  bed. 
AJl  was  a  dream  I  I  said.  Is  this  indeed 
To  be  my  life  ?  and  thus  to  lodge  and  feed. 
To  pay  for  what  I  have,  and  work  for  what  I 

need? 
Must  I  be  poor  ?  and  Frederick,  if  we  meet. 
Would  not  so  much  as  know  me  in  the  street ; 
Or,  as  he  walk'd  with  ladies,  he  would  try. 
To  be  engaged  as  we  were  passing  by. 
And  then  I  wept  to  think  that  I  should  grow 
Like  them  whom  he  would  be  ashamed  to  know. 

On  the  third  day,  while  striving  with  my  fate. 
And  hearing  Biddy  all  its  comforts  state. 
Talking  of  all  her  neighbours,  all  her  schemes, 
Her  stories,  merry  jests,  and  warning  dreams, 
With  tales  of  mirth  and  murder ! — Oh !  the  nights 
Pas8*d,  said  the  maiden,  in  such  dear  delights, — 
And  I  was  thinking,  Can  the  time  arrive 
When  I  shall  thus  be  humbled,  and  survive  ? — 
Then  I  beheld  a  horse  and  handsome  gig, 
With  the  good  air,  tall  form,  and  comely  wig 
Of  Doctor  Mackey — I  in  fear  began 
To  say,   Good    Heaven,  preserve    me  from  the 

man! 
But  fears  ill  reason, — Heaven  to  such  a  mind 
Had  lent  a  heart  compassionate  and  kind. 

From  him  I  leam'd  that  one  had  call'd  to  know 
What  with  my  hand  my  parents  could  bestow ; 
And  when  he  l£am*d  the  truth,4n  high  disdain 
He  told  my  fate,  and  home  retum'd  again. 
"  Nay,  be  not  grieved,  my  lovely  girl ;  but  few 
^*  Wed  the  first  love,  however  kind  and  true ; 
**  Something  there  comes  to  break  the  strongest 

vow, 
*'  Or  mine  had  been  my  gentle  Mattie  now. 
"  When  the  good  lady  died— but  let  me  leave 
"  All  gloomy  subjects — 't  is  not  good  to  grieve.** 

Thus    the    kind  Scotchman  soothed   me:    he 
sustained 
A  father's  part,  and  my  submission  gain'd : — 
Then  my  affection ;  and  he  often  told 
My  sterner  parent  that  her  heart  was  cold. 
He  grew  in  honour — he  obtained  a  name — 
And  now  a  favourite  with  the  place  became : 
To  me  most  gentle,  he  would  condescend 
To  read  and  reason,  be  the  guide  and  friend ; 
He  taught  me  knowledge  of  the  wholesome  kind, 
And  fiil'd  with  many  a  useful  trath  my  mind  : 
Life's  common  burden  daily  lighter  grew. 
And  even  Frederick  lessen'd  in  my  view : 
Cold  and  repulsive  as  be  once  appear'd. 
He  was  by  every  generous  act  endear'd  ; 
And,  above  all,  that  he  with  ardour  fill'd 
My  soul  for  trath — a  love  by  him  instill'd ; 
Till  my  mamma  grew  jealous  of  a  maid 
To  whom  a  husband  such  attention  paid : 
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Not  grossly  jealous ;  but  it  gave  her  pain, 
And  she  observed,  **  He  made  her  daughter  vain ; 
**  And  what  his  help  to  one  who  must  not  look 
**  To  gain  her  bread  by  poring  on  a  book?" 

This  was  distress ;  but  this,  and  all  beside, 
Was  lost  in  grief —my  kinder  parent  died ; 
When  praised  and  loved,  when  joy  and  health  he 

gave, 
He  sank  lamented  to  an  early  grave : 
Then  love  and  woe — the  parent  and  the  child, 
liost  in  one  grief,  allied  and  reconciled. 

Tet  soon  a  will,  that  left  me  half  his  worth, 
To  the  same  spirit  gave  a  second  birth : 
But  'twas  a  mother's  spleen ;  and  she  indeed 
Was  sick  and  sad,  and  had  of  comfort  need  ; 
I  watch'd  the  way  her  anxious  spirit  took. 
And  often  found  her  musing  o'er  a  book ; 
She  changed  her  dress,  her  church,  her  priest,  her 

prayer, 
Join'd  a  new  sect,  and  sought  her  comforts  there ; 
Some  strange  coarse  people  came,  and  were  so  free 
In  their  addresses,  they  offended  me ; 
But  my  mamma  threw  all  her  pride  away — 
More  humble  she  as  more  assuming  they. 

"  And  what,"  they  said,  as  having  power,  "  are 
now 
"  The  inward  conflicts  ?  Do  you  strive  ?  and  how  ?" 
Themselves  confessing  thoughts  so  new  and  wild, 
I  thought  them  like  the  visions  of  a  child. 
"  Could  we,"  they  ask,  "  our  best  good  deeds  con- 
demn? 
"  And  did  we  long  to  touch  the  garment's  hem  ? 
"  And  was  it  so  with  us  ?  for  so  it  was  with  them." 
A  younger  few  assumed  a  softer  part. 
And  tried  to  shake  the  fortress  of  my  heart ; 
To  this  my  pliant  mother  lent  her  aid. 
And  wish'd  the  winning  of  her  erriilg  maid : 
I  was  constrain'd  her  female  friendl  to  hear. 
But  suffer'd  not  a  bearded  convert  near : 
Though  more  than  one  attempted,  with  their  whine. 
And  *^  Sister!  sister!  how  that  heart  of  thine  ?" 
But  this  was  freedom  I  for  ever  check'd : 
Mine  was  a  heart  no  brother  could  affect. 

But,  "  Would  I  hear  the  preacher,  and  receive 
"  The  dropping  dew  of  his  discourse  at  eve  ? 
"  I'he  soft,  sweet  words  ?"    I  gave  two  precious 

hours 
To  hear  of  gifts  and  graces,  helps  and  i>owers ; 
When  a  pale  youth,  who  should  dismiss  the  flock. 
Gave  to  my  bosom  an  electric  shock. 
While  in  that  act  he  look'd  upon  my  face 
As  one  in  that  all-equalizing  place : 
Nor,  though  he  sought  me,  would  he  lay  aside 
Their  cold,  dead  freedom,  or  their  dull,  sad  pride. 


»  [Original  MS.  :- 
On  Sidmouth  torrace  psce  at  morn  and  noon, 
Or  view  from  Dawlish  rocks  the  full-orb'd  moon ; 
At  Exmouth  beacon  the  far  hay  explore, 
Or  quiet  sit  at  Teignmouth's  pehhly  shore ; 
Theae  scenes  are  lovely  all,  and  wlU  your  peace  restore.] 

*  [Thus  in  the  original  MS.  :— 
Dear  scenes  of  social  comfort,  friendly  ease, 
llie  power  of  pleasing,  the  delight  to  please ; 


Of  his  conversion  he  with  triumph  spoke. 
Before  he  orders  from  a  bishop  took ; 
Then  how  his  father's  anger  he  had  braved. 
And,  safe  himself,  his  erring  neighbours  saTed. 
Me  he  rejoiced  a  sister  to  behold 
Among  the  members  of  his  favourite  fold ; 
He  had  not  sought  me,  the  availing  call 
Demanded  all  his  love,  and  had  it  all ; 
But,  now  thus  met,  it  must  be  Heaven's  design. — 
Indeed !  I  thought,  it  never  shaU  be  mine. 
Tes,  we  must  wed !     He  was  not  rich ;  and  I 
Had  of  the  earthly  good  a  mean  supply ; 
But  it  sufficed.    Of  his  conversion  then 
He  told,  and  labours  in  converting  men  ; 
For  he  was  chosen  all  their  bands  among — 
Another  Daniel  1  honour*d,  though  so  young. 

He  call'd  me  sister ;  show*d  me  that  he  knew 
What  I  poesess'd,  and  told  what  it  would  do ; 
My  looks,  I  judge,  express'd  my  full  disdain. 
But  it  was  given  to  the  man  in  vain : 
They  preach  till  they  are  proud,  and  pride  disturbs 
the  brain. 

Is  this  the  youth  once  timid,  mild,  polite  ? 
How  odious  now,  and  sick'ning  to  the  sight ! 
Proud  that  he  sees,  and  yet  so  truly  blind, 
With  all  this  blight  and  mildew  on  the  mind  ! 
Amazed  the  solemn  creature  heard  me  vow 
That  I  was  not  disposed  to  take  him  now. 

'*  Then  art  thou  changed,  fair  maiden  ?  changed 
thy  heart  ?" 
I  answer'd,  **  No ;  but  I  perceive  thou  art." 


Still  was  my  mother  sad,  her  nerves  relax'd. 
And  our  small  income  for  advice  was  tax'd  ; 
When  I,  who  long'd  for  change  and  freedom,  cried, 
"  Let  sea  and  Sidmouth's  bahny  air  be  tried  :'* 
And  so  they  were,  and  every  neighbouring  scene. 
That  make  the  bosom,  like  tiie  clime,  serene ; ' 
Yet  were  her  teachers  loth  to  yield  assent. 
And  not  without  the  warning  voice  we  went ; 
And  there  was  secret  counsel  all  unknown 
To  me — ^but  I  had  counsel  of  my  own. 

And  now  there  pass'd  a  portion  of  my  time 
In  ease  delicious  and  in  joy  sublime — 
With  friends  endear'd  by  kindness — with  delight — 
In  all  that  could  the  feeling  mind  excite. 
Or  please,  excited ;~ walks  in  every  place 
Where  we  could  pleasure  find  and  beauty  trace ; 
Or  views  at  night,  where  on  the  rocky  steep 
Shines  the  full  moon,  or  glitters  on  the  deep. 

Yes,  they  were  happy  days ;  but  they  are  fled ! 
All  now  are  parted — part  are  with  the  dead  I  * 


When  fHends  agreed  the  views  aronnd  t'  explors. 
When  fympatliudng  minds  exchanged  their  stoce ; 
When  fear  was  banlsh'd,  and  no  fimn  deidied. 
But  such  as  decency  and  sense  required ; 
When  each  in  meeting  wore  the  looks  that  make 
Such  strong  impression  and  preclude  mistake  ; 
*  ,  and  mas 


When  looks,  and  words,  and  manner  all  i 
What  hearts,  and  thoughts,  and  dispositiona  are ; — 
In  feet,  when  we  in  various  modes  express 
That  we  are  happy  all ;  all  answer  Yes  I 
This  is  indeed  approach  to  perfect  happiness. 
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Still  it  is  pleasure,  though  't  is  miz'd  with  paiUi 
To  think  of  joys  that  cannot  live  again  I — 
Here  cannot  live  ;  but  they  excite  desire 
Of  purer  kind,  and  heavenly  thoughts  inspire  I 

And  now  my  mother,  weakenM  in  her  mind, 
Her  will,  subdued  before,  to  me  resign'd. 
Wean*d  from  her  late  directors,  by  degrees 
She  sank  resigned,  and  only  sought  for  ease : 
In  a  small  town  upon  the  coast  we  fix'd ; 
Nor  in  amusement  with  associates  mix'd. 
My  years — but  other  mode  will  I  pursue, 
And  count  my  time  by  what  I  sought  to  do. 

And  was  that  mind  at  ease  ?  could  I  avow 
That  no  once    leading    thoughts   engaged    me 

now? 
Was  I  convinced  th*  enthusiastic  man 
Had  ruin'd  what  the  loving  boy  began  ? 
I  answer'd  doubting — ^I  could  still  detect 
Feelings  too  soft— yet  him  I  could  reject — 
Feelings  that  came  when  I  had  least  employ. 
When  common  pleasures  I  could  least  ei^oy — 
When  I  was  pacing  lonely  in  the  rays 
Of  a  full  moon,  in  lonely  walks  and  ways — 
When  I  was  sighing  o*er  a  tale's  distress, 
And  paid  attention  to  my  Bible  less. 

These  found,  I  sought  my  remedies  for  these ; 
I  suffered  common  things  my  mind  to  please, 
And  common  pleasures :  seldom  walk*d  alone, 
Nor  when  the  moon  upon  the  waters  shone ; 
But  then  my  candles  lit,  my  window  closed. 
My  needle  took,  and  with  my  neighbours  prosed  : 
And  in  one  year — nay,  ere  the  end  of  one — 
My  labour  ended,  and  my  love  was  done. 

My  heart  at  rest,  I  boldly  look*d  within, 
And  dared  to  ask  it  of  its  secret  sin ; 
Alas  !  with  pride  it  answer'd,  "  Look  around, 
"  And  tell  me  where  a  better  heart  is  found  !** 
And  then  I  traced  my  virtues :  Oh !  how  few, 
In  fact,  they  were,  and  yet  how  vain  I  grew ; 
Thought  of  my  kindness,  condescension,  case. 
My  will,  my  wishes,  nay,  my  power  to  please ; 
I  Judged  me  prudent,  rational,  discreet. 
And  void  of  folly,  falsehood,  and  deceit ; 
I  read,  not  lightly,  as  I  some  had  known, 
But  made  an  author's  meaning  all  my  own : 
In  short,  what  lady  could  a  poet  choose 
As  a  superior  subject  for  his  Muse  ? 


Dear  objects  I  Katter'd  In  the  world  uonnd. 
Whom  do  ye  gladden  ?  where  may  ye  be  foond  ? 
Ye  who  excited  joy  by  day— by  night. 
Ye  who  delighted  to  dispenae  delight— 
Ye  who  to  pleaae  the  ladden'd  temper  strove. 
Who,  when  ye  loved  not,  show'd  the  effect  of  love— 
Ye  who  are  blessings  wheresoe'er  ye  dwell, 
Accept  the  wishes  of  a  long  (krewelllj 

»  [*•  Power  Eternal  I  assemble  round  thy  throne  the  innume- 
rable throng  of  my  fellow-mortals :  let  them  listen  to  my 
Confessions,  let  them  Mush  at  my  depravity,  let  them  tremble 
at  my  aafferinffs ;  let  each  in  his  turn  expose  with  equal  sin- 
cerity the  fkilings,  the  wanderings  of  his  heart,  and,  if  he 
dare,  aver  /  wa$  better  thaa  that  atan.**— Rousseau.] 


So  said  my  heart ;  and  Conscience  straight  re- 

pUed— 
*'  I  say  the  matter  is  not  fairly  tried : 
**  I  am  oflfended,  hurt,  dissatisfied. 
**  First  of  the  Christian  graces,  let  me  see 
"  What  thy  pretensions  to  humility  ? 
*^  Art  thou  prepared  for  trial  ?  Wilt  thou  say, 
*'  I  am  this  being,  and  for  judgment  pray  ? 
"  And  with  the  gallant  Frenchman,  wilt  thou  cry, 
"  When  to  thy  judge  presented.  Thus  am  I  * — 
*^  Thus  was  I  form'd — ^these  talents  I  possess'd — 
'*  So  I  employ'd    them — and  thou    know'st  the 

rest?" 

Thus  Conscience ;  and  she  then  a  picture  drew. 
And  bade  me  think  and  tremble  at  the  view. 
One  I  beheld — a  wife,  a  mother — go 
To  gloomy  scenes  of  wickedness  and  woe  ; 
She  sought  her  way  through  all  things  vile  and 

base. 
And  made  a  prison  a  religious  place : 
Fighting  her  way— the  way  that  angels  fight 
With  powers  of  darkness— to  let  in  the  light ; 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  hast  thou  such  victory  won 
As  this,  a  sinner  of  thy  sex,  has  done. 
And  calls  herself  a  sinner  ?  What  art  thou  ? 
And  where  thy  praise  and  exaltation  now  ?  * 
Tet  is  she  tender,  delicate,  and  nice. 
And  shrinks  from  all  depravity  and  vice ; 
Shrinks  from  the  ruffian  gaze,  the  savage  gloom. 
That  reign  where  guilt  and  misery  find  a  home : 
Guilt  cludn'd,  and  misery  purchased;   and  with 

them 
All  we  abhor,  abominate,  condemn — 
The  look  of  scorn,  the  scowl,  th'  insulting  leer 
Of  shame,  all  fix'd  on  her  who  ventures  here : 
Tet  all  she  braved  I  she  kept  her  steadfast  eye 
On  the  dear  cause,  and  brush'd  the  baseness  by.7 
So  would  a  mother  press  her  darling  child 
Close  to  her  breast,  with  tainted  rags  defiled. 

But  thou  hast  talents  truly !  say  the  ten : 
Come,  let  us  look  at  their  improvement  then. 
What  hast  thou  done  to  aid  thy  suffering  kind. 
To  help  the  sick,  the  deaf,  the  lame,  the  blind  ? 
Hast  thou  not  spent  thy  intellectual  force 
On  books  abstruse,  in  critical  discourse  ? 
Wasting  in  useless  energy  thy  days, 
And  idly  listening  to  their  common  praise, 
Who  can  a  kind  of  transient  fame  dispense. 
And  say — ^*  A  woman  of  exceeding  sense." 
Thus  tried,  and  failing,  the  suggestions  fied. 
And  a  corrected  spirit  reign'd  instead. 


«  [In  MS.  :- 

What  is  the  good  that  thv  whole  life  has  done, 
Compared  with  her  one  day,  a  single  one  ?] 


'  ["  Of  that  charity  which,  tending  directly  to  amend  the 
guilty,  is  beneficial  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  its  immediate 
objects,  a  memorable  example  'has  been  given  in  Mrs.  Fry, 
and  those  other  generous  Quakers  who  have  effected  so 
great  a  ^anse  in  the  condition  of  the  female  prisoners  in 
Newgate.  TTieir  sealous  and  well-directed  benevolence  is 
beyond  all  praise ;  and  as  it  proceeds  from  the  most  exalted 
of  all  motives— true  Christian  charity— so,  beyond  all  doubt. 
It  carries  with  It  the  highest  of  all  rewards."— Sotrrexr.] 


My  mother  yet  was  living  ;  but  the  flame 
Of  life  now  flash 'd,  and  fainter  then  became ; 
I  made  it  pleasant,  and  was  pleased  to  see 
A  parent  looking  as  a  child  to  me. 

And  now  our  humble  place  grew  wondrous  gay  ; 
Came  gallant  persons  in  their  red  array  : 
All  strangers  welcome  there,  extremely  welcome 

they. 
When  in  the  church  I  saw  inquiring  eyes 
Fix*d  on  my  face  with  pleasure  and  surprise  ; 
And  soon  a  knocking  at  my  door  was  heard ; 
And  soon  the  lover  of  my  youth  appeared — 
Frederick,  in  all  his  glory,  glad  to  meet, 
And  say,  "  his  happiness  was  now  complete." 

He  told  his  flight  from  superstitious  zeal ; 
But  first  what  torments  he  was  doom'd  to  feel : 
**  The  tender  tears  he  saw  from  women  fall — 
"  The  strong  persuasions  of  the  brethren  all — 
"  The  threats  of  crazed  enthusiasts,  bound  to  keep 
"  The  struggling  roind,and  awe  the  straying  sheep — 
**  From  these,  their  love,  their  curses,  and  their 

creed, 
*'  Was  I  by  reason  and  exertion  freed." 

Then,  like  a  man  who  often  had  been  told 
And  was  convinced  success  attends  the  bold, 
His  former  purpose  he  renew*d,  and  swore 
He  never  loved  me  half  so  well  before : 
Before  he  felt  a  something  to  divide 
The  heart,  that  now  had  not  a  love  beside. 

In  earlier  times  had  I  myself  amused, 
And  first  my  swain  perplex'd,  and  then  refused ; — 
Cure  for  conceit ; — but  now  in  purpose  grave, 
Strong  and  decisive  the  reply  I  gave. 
Still  he  would  come,  and  talk,  as  idlers  do, 
Both  of  his  old  associates  and  his  new ; 
Those  who  their  dreams  and  reveries  receive 
For  facts,  and  those  who  would  not  facts  believe. 

He  now  conceived  the  Truth  was  hidden,  placed 
He  knew  not  where,  she  never  could  be  traced  ; 
"  But  in  that  every  place,  the  world  around, 
^*  Might  some  resemblance  of  the  nymph  be  found : 
**  Tet  wise  men  knew  these  shadows  to  be  vain, 
^*  Such  as  our  true  philosophers  disdain, — 
"  They  laugh  to  see  what  vulgar  minds  pursue — 
"  Truth,  as  a  mistress,  never  in  their  view — 
*'  But  there  the  shadow  flies,  and  that,  they  cry, 
ifl  true." 

Thus,  at  the  college  and  the  meeting  trained, 
My  lover  seem'd  his  acme  to  have  gain'd  ; 
With  some  compassion  I  essayM  a  cure : 
"  If  truth  be  hidden,  why  art  thou  so  sure  ?" 
This  he  mistook  for  tenderness,  and  cried, 
"  If  sure  of  thee,  I  care  not  what  beside  !" 
Compell'd  to  silence,  I,  in  pure  disdain, 
Withdrew  from  one  so  insolent  and  vain : 
He  then  retired  ;  and  I  was  kindly  told, 
^*  In  pure  compassion  grew  estranged  and  cold.'* 

My  mother  died ;  but,  in  my  grief  drew  near 
A  bosom  friend,  who  dried  the  useless  tear : 
We  lived  together :  we  combined  our  shares 
Of  the  world's  good,  and  leam'd  to  brave  its  cares : 


We  were  "  the  Ladies  of  the  Place,"  and  found 
Protection  and  respect  the  country  round  ; 
We  gave,  and  largely,  for  we  wish'd  to  live 
In  good  repute — for  this  't  is  good  to  give ; 
Our  annual  present  to  the  priest  convey'd 
Was  kindly  taken  : — we  in  comfort  pray'd  ; 
There  none  molested  in  the  crimson  pew 
The  worthy  ladies  whom  the  vicar  knew ; 
And  we  began  to  think  that  life  might  be, 
Not  happy  alU  but  innocently  free. 

My  friend  in  early  life  was  bound  to  one 
Of  gentle  kindred,  but  a  younger  son. 
He  fortune's  smile  with  perseverance  woo'd. 
And  wealth  beneath  the  burning  sun  pnrmed : 
There,  urged  by  love  and  youthful  hope,  he  went, 
liOth ;  but 't  was  all  his  fortune  could  present. 

From  hence  he  wrote ;  and,  with  a  lover's  fears. 
And  gloomy  fondness,  talk'd  of  future  years ; 
To  her  devoted,  his  Priscilla  found 
His  faithful  heart  still  suffering  with  its  wound. 
That  would  not  heal.     A  second  time  she  heard. 
And  then  no  more ;  nor  lover  since  appeared : 
Year  after  year  the  country's  fleet  arrived, 
Confirm'd  her  fear,  and  yet  her  love  survived ; 
It  still  was  living ;  yet  her  hope  was  dead. 
And  youthful  dreams,  nay,  youth  itself,  was  fled  ; 
And  he  was  lost :  so  urged  her  friends,  so  she 
At  length  believed,  and  thus  retired  with  me. 
She  would  a  dedicated  vestal  prove. 
And  give  her  virgin  vows  to  heaven  and  love  ; 
She  dwelt  with  fond  regret  on  pleasures  past, 
With  ardent  hope  on  those  that  ever  last ; 
Pious  and  tender,  every  day  she  view*d 
With  solemn  joy  our  perfect  solitude ; 
Her  reading,  that  which  most  delighted  her. 
That  soothed  the  passions,  yet  would  gently  stir; 
The  tender,  softening,  meliuicholy  strain, 
That  caused  not  pleasure,  but  that  vanqaish*d 

pain. 
In  tears  she  read,  and  wept,  and  long'd  to  read 

again. 
But  Other  worlds  were  her  supreme  delight. 
And  there  it  seem'd  she  long'd  to  take  her  flight : 
Yet  patient,  pensive,  arm'd  by  thoughts  sublime. 
She  watch'd  the  tardy  steps  of  lingering  time. 

My  friend,  with  face  that  most  would  handsome 
call, 
Possess'd  the  charm  that  wins  the  heart  of  all ; 
And,  thrice  entreated  by  a  lover's  prayer. 
She  thrice  refused  him  with  determined  air. 
^*  No !  had  the  world  one  monarch,  and  was  he 
"  All  that  the  heart  could  wish  its  lord  to  be,— 
"  Lovely  and  loving,  generous,  brave,  and  true, — 
"  Vain  were  his  hopes  to  waken  hers  anew  I" 
For  she  was  wedded  to  ideal  views. 
And  fancy's  prospects,  that  she  would  not  lose, 
Would  not  forego,  to  be  a  mortal's  wife, 
And  wed  the  poor  realities  of  life. 

There  was  a  day,  ere  yet  the  autumn  closed. 
When,  ere  her  wintry  wars,  the  earth  reposed  ; 
When  from  the  yellow  weed  the  feathery  crown. 
Light  as  the  curling  smoke,  fell  slowly  down  ; 
When  the  wing'd  insect  settled  in  our  sight, 
And  waited  wind  to  reconmienco  her  fli^t ; 
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When  the  wide  river  was  a  silver  sheet, 
And  on  the  c»cean  slept  th'  unanchor*d  fleet ; 
When  from  our  garden,  as  we  looked  above, 
There  was  no  cloud,  and  nothing  seemed  to  move : 
Then  was  my  friend  in  ecstasies— she  cried, 
"  There  is,  I  feel  there  is,  a  world  beside  I 
^^  Martha,  dear  Martha  I  we  shall  hear  not  then 
**  Of  hearts  distressM  by  good  or  evil  men, 
'*  But  all  will  constant,  tender,  faithful  be — 
*^  So  had  I  been,  and  so  had  one  with  me ; 
*'  But  in  this  world  the  fondest  and  the  best 
"  Are  the   most  tried,    most  troubled,  and  dis- 
tressed : 
"  This  is  the  place  for  trial ;  here  we  prove, 
"  And  there  e^joy,  the  faithfulness  of  love. 

"  Nay,  were  he  here  in  all  the  pride  of  youth, 
'*  With  honour,  valour,  tenderness,  and  truth, 
"  Entirely  mine,  yet  what  could  I  secure, 
*^  Or  who  one  day  of  comfort  could.ensure  ? 
^  No  !  all  is  closed  on  earth,  and  there  is  now 
**  Nothing  to  break  th'  indissoluble  vow ; 
'^  But  in  that  world  will  be  th'  abiding  bliss, 
'^  That  pays  for  every  tear  and  sigh  in  this." 

Such  her  discourse,  and  more  refined  it  grew, 
Till  she  had  all  her  glorious  dream  in  view ; 
And  she  would  further  in  that  dream  proceed 
Than  I  dare  go,  who  doubtfully  agreed  ; 
Smiling  I  ask'd,  again  to  draw  the  soul 
From  flight  so  high,  and  fancy  to  control, 
"  If  this  be  truth,  the  lover's  happier  way 
"  Is  distant  still  to  keep  the  purposed  day ; 
"  The  real  bliss  would  mar  the  fancied  Joy, 
**  And  marriage  all  the  dream  of  love  destroy.*' 

She  softly  smiled,  and,  as  we  gravely  talk*d, 
We  saw  a  man  who  up  the  gravel  walk'd. 
Not  quite  erect,  nor  quite  by  age  depressed, 
A  traveird  man,  and  as  a  merchant  dressM  : 
Large  chain  of  gold  upon  his  watch  he  wore, 
Small  golden  buckles  on  his  feet  he  bore ; 
A  head  of  gold  his  costly  cane  display'd, 
And  all  about  him  love  of  gold  betray*d. 

This  comely  man  moved  onward,  and  a  pair 
Of  comely  maidens  met  with  serious  air : 
Till  one  ezclaim*d,  and  wildly  look'd  around, 
**  O  Heaven,  't  is  Paul  I"  and  dropp'd  upon  the 

ground; 
But  she  recovered  soon,  and  you  must  guess 
What  then  ensued,  and  how  much  happiness. 

They  parted  lovers,  both  distress'd  to  part  I 
They  met  as  neighbours,   heal'd,  and   whole  of 

heart: 
She  in  his  absence  look*d  to  heaven  for  bliss. 
He  was  contented  with  a  world  like  this ; 
And  she  prepared  in  some  new  state  to  meet 
The  man  now  seeking  for  some  snug  retreat. 
He  kindly  told  her  he  was  firm  and  true. 
Nor  doubted  her,  and  bade  her  then  adieu ! 

'^  What  shall  I  do  ?"  the  sighing  maid  began : 
^*  How  lost  the  lover !  O,  how  gross  the  man  ! " 
For  the  plain  dealer  had  his  wish  declared. 


He  spoke  as  one  decided — she  as  one 

Who  feared  the  love,  and  wouli  the  lover  shun. 

*'  O  Martha,  sister  of  my  soul  I  how  dies 

"  Each  lovely  view  !  for  can  I  truth  disguise, 

^'  That  this  is  he  ?  No  I  nothing  shall  persuade  ; 

**  This  is  a  man  the  naughty  world  has  made, 

^^  An  eating,  drinking,  buying,  bargaining  man — 

"  And  can  I  love  him  ?     No !  I  never  can. 

"  What  once  he  was,  what  fancy  gave  beside, 

"  Full  well  I  know,  my  love  was  then  my  pride ; 

*'  What  time  has   done,  what   trade   and   travel 

wrought, 
"  You  see !    and  yet  your  sorrowing   friend  is 

sought ; 
"  But  can  I  take  him  ?"-— "  Take  him  not,"  I  cried, 
"  If  so  averse — but  why  so  soon  decide  ?" 

Meantime  a  daily  guest  the  man  appeared. 
Set  all  his  sail,  and  for  his  purpose  steer'd : 
Loud  and  familiar,  loving,  fierce,  and  free, 
He  overpower'd  her  soft  timidity  ; 
Who,  weak  and  vain,  and  grateful  to  behold 
The  man  was  hers,  and  hers  would  be  the  gold ; 
Thus  sundry  motives,  more  than  I  can  name. 
Leagued  on  his  part,  and  she  a  wife  became. 

A  home  was  oflfer^d,  but  I  knew  too  well 
What  comfort  was  with  married  friends  to  dwell ; 
I  was  resign*d,  and,  had  I  felt  distress. 
Again  a  lover  ofier'd  some  redress ; 
Behold,  a  hero  of  the  buskin  hears 
My  loss,  and  with  consoling  love  appears : 
Frederick  was  now  a  hero  on  the  stage. 
In  all  its  glories,  rhapsody,  and  rage  ; 
Again  himself  he  ofier'd — ofier'd  all 
That  his  a  hero  of  the  kind  can  call : 
He  for  my  sake  would  hope  of  fame  resign. 
And  leave  th'  applause  of  all  the  world  for  mine. 
Hard  fate  was  Frederick's  never  to  succeed. 
Yet  ever  try — but  so  it  was  decreed : 
His  mind  was  weaken'd;    he  would  laugh  and 

weep. 
And  swore  profusely  I  had  **  murder'd  sleep," 
Had  quite  unmann'd  him,  cleft  his  heart  in  twain, 
And  he  should  never  '*  be  himself  again." 

He  UHU  himself ;  weak,  nervous,  kind,  and  poor, 
ni  dress'd  and  idle,  he  besieged  my  door, 
Borrow'd, — or,  worse,  made  verses  on  my  charms, 
And  did  his  best  to  fill  me  with  alarms ; 
I  had  some  pity,  and  I  sought  the  price 
Of  my  repose — my  hero  was  not  nice ; 
There  was  a  loan,  and  promise  I  should  be 
From  all  the  efforts  of  his  fondness  free, 
From  hunger's  ftiture  claims,  or  those  of  vanity. 
"  Yet,"  said  he,  bowing,  "  do  to  study  take  ! 
'*  Oh !  what  a  Desdemona  wouldst  thou  make !"  " 
Thus  was  my  lover  lost ;  yet  even  now 
He  claims  one  thought,  and  this  we  will  allow. 

His  father  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age. 
But  never  kind  ! — ^his  son  had  left  the  stage. 


»  [Original  MS.  :— 

And  then  he  tponted— tiU  I  cried.  Is  he 
The  man  I  loved  ?    Oh  I  that  could  nerer  be. 
Not  time  upon  the  ontwaxd  beauty  preya. 
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And  gain'd  some  offlce,  but  an  bumble  place, 
And  that  he  lost  I    Want  sharpen'd  his  disgrace, 
Urged  him  to  seek  his  father — but  too  late, 
His  jealous  brothers  watch'd  and  barr'd  the  gate.* 

The  old  man  died :  but  there  is  one  who  pays 
A  moderate  pension  for  his  latter  days, 
Who,  though  assured  inquiries  will  oflfend, 
Is  ever  asking  for  this  unknown  friend ; 
Some  partial  lady,  whom  he  hopes  to  find, 
As  to  his  wants  so  to  his  wishes  kind. 

*'  Be  still,'*  a  cool  adviser  sometimes  writes. — 
*'  Nay,  but,'*  says  he,  '*  the  gentle  maid  invites : 
"  Do  let  me  know  the  young !  the  soft  1  the  fair !" 
^*  Old    man,*'    *t  is  answer'd,   **  take   thyself   to 

prayer ! 
"  Be  dean,  be  sober,  to  thy  priest  apply, 
*'  And — dead  to  all  around  thee — learn  to  die !" 

Now  had  I  rest  from  life's  strong  hopes  and  fears, 
And  no  disturbance  mark'd  the  flying  years ; 
So  on  in  quiet  might  those  years  have  pass'd 
But  for  a  light  adventure,  and  a  last. 

A  handsome  Boy,  from  schoolday  bondage  free, 
Came  with  mamma  to  gaze  upon  the  sea ; 
With  soft  blue  eye  he  look'd  upon  the  waves. 
And  talk'd  of  treacherous   rocks   and   seamen's 

graves: 
There  was  much  sweetness  in  his  boyish  smile, 
And  signs  of  feelings  frank,  that  knew  not  guile. 

The  partial  mother,  of  her  darling  proud. 
Besought  my  friendship,  and  her  own  avow'd ; 
She  praised  her  Rupert's  person,  spirit,  ease. 
How  fond  of  study,  yet  how  form'd  to  please ; 
In  our  discourse  he  often  bore  a  part, 
And  talk'd.  Heaven  bless  him  I    of  his  feeling 

heart; 
He  spoke  of  pleasures  souls  like  his  enjoy, 
And  hated  Lovelace  like  a  virtuous  boy ; 
He  felt  for  Clementina's  holy  strife, 
And  was  Sir  Charles  as  large  and  true  as  life : 
For  Virtue's  heroines  was  his  soul  distress'd ; 
True  love  and  guileless  honour  fill'd  his  breast. 
When,  as  the  subjects  drew  the  frequent  sigh. 
The  ^ear  stood  trembling  in  his  large  blue  eye. 
And  softly  he  ezclaim'd  **  Sweet,  sweetest  sym- 
pathy !" 

When  thus  I    heard    the  handsome  stripling 
speak, 
I  smiled  assent,  and  thought  to  pat  his  cheek ; 
But  when  I  saw  the  feelings  blushing  there, 
Signs  of  emotions  strong,  tiiey  said — "  Forbear !" 

The  youth  would  speak  of  his  intent  to  live 
On  that  estate  which  Heaven  was  pleased  to  give ; 
There  with  the  partner  of  his  joys  to  dwell. 
And  nurse  the  virtues  that  he  loved  so  well ; 
The  humble  good  of  happy  swains  to  share, 
And  frt>m  the  cottage  dirive  distress  and  care ; 


•  [MS. :— Bat  thiit  h«  lort,  and,  with  a  wither'd  hand. 
Stood  at  his  father**  gat»,  as  beggars  stand  ; 
Bat  liis  were  JealovM  orethren,  and  they  kept 
Their  dying  fluher  from  him  till  he  slept.] 


To  the  dear  infants  make  some  pleasures  known. 
And  teach,  he  gravely  said,  the  virtues  to  Ms  own. 

He  loved  to  read  in  verse,  and  verse-like  prose. 
The  softest  tales  of  love-inflicted  woee ; 
When,  looking  fondly,  he  would  smile  and  cry, 
"  Is  there  not  bliss  in  sensibility  ?" 

We  walk'd  together,  and  it  seem*d  not  harm 
In  linking  thought  with  thou^t,  and  arm  with 

arm. 
Till  the  dear  boy  would  talk  too  much  of  bHts, 
And  indistinctly  murmur — *'  Such  as  this.*' 

When  no  maternal  wish  her  heart  beguiled. 
The  hidy  call'd  her  son  "  the  darling  child  ;" 
When  with  some  nearer  view  her  speech  began. 
She   changed  her  phrase,  and  said,   "the  good 

young  man !" 
And  lost,  when  hinting  of  some  future  bride. 
The  woman's  prudence  in  the  mother's  pride. 

Still  decent  fear  and  conscious  folly  strove 
With  fond  presumption  and  aspiring  love ; 
But  now  too  plain  to  me  the  strife  appear'd. 
And  what  he  sought  I  knew,  and  what  he  fear*d  ; 
The  trembling  hand  and  frequent  sigh  disclosed 
The  wish  that  prudence,  care,  and  time  opposed. 

Was  I  not  pleased,  will  you  demand  ? — Amused 
By  boyish  love,  that  woman's  pride  refrised  ? 
This  I  acknowledge,  and,  frt)m  day  to  day. 
Resolved  no  longer  at  such  game  to  play ; 
Yet  I  forbore,  though'to  my  purpose  true. 
And  firmly  fix'd  to  bid  the  youth  adieu. 
There  was  a  moonlight  eve,  serenely  cool. 
When  the  vast  ocean  seem'd  a  mighty  pool ; 
Save  the  small  rippling  waves  that  gently  beat. 
We  scarcely  heard  them  falling  at  our  feet : 
His  mother  absent,  absent  every  sound. 
And  every  sight,  that  could  the  youth  confound  ; 
The  arm,  fast  lock'd  in  mine,  his  fear  betray'd. 
And,  when  he  spoke  not,  his  designs  convey'd  ; 
He  oft-times  gasp'd  for  breath,  he  tried  to  speak. 
And,  studying  words,  at  last  had  words  to  seek. 

Silent  the  boy,  by  silence  more  betray'd, 
And,  fearing  lest  he  should  appear  afraid. 
He  knelt  abruptly,  and  his  speech  began — 
"  Pity  the  pangs  of  an  unhappy  man." 

"  Be  sure,"  I  answer'd,  "  and  relieve  them  too — 
'*  But  why  that  posture  ?  What  the  woes  to  you  ? 
^^  To  feel  for  others'  sorrows  is  humane, 
'*  But  too  much  feeling  is  our  virtue's  bane. 

"  Come,  my  dear  Rupert  t  now  your  tale  dis- 
close, 
"  That  I  may  know  the  sufferer  and  his  woes ; 
**  ELnow,  there  is  pain  that  wilful  man  endures, 
"  That  our  reproof  and  not  our  pity  cures  : 
*'  For  though  for  such  assumed  distress  we  grieve, 
"  Since  they  themselves  as  well  as  us  deceive, 

"  Yet  we  assist  not." The  unhappy  youth, 

Unhappy  then,  beheld  not  all  the  truth. 

"  O  I  what  is  this  ?"  exclaim'd  the  dubious  boy, 
"  Words  that  confuse  the  being  they  destroy  ? 
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"  So  have  I  read  the  gods  to  madness  drive 

"  The  man  condemn*d  with  adverse  fate  to  strive  j 

"  O !  make  thy  victim,  though  by  misery,  sure, 

**  And  let  roe  know  the  pangs  I  must  endure ; 

"  For,  like  the  Grecian  warrior,  I  can  pray, 

"  Falling,  to  perish  in  the  face  of  day." 

"  Pretty,  my  Rupert ;  and  it  proves  the  use 
"  Of  all  that  learning  which  the  schools  produce : 
"  But  come,  your  arm — no  trembling,  but  attend 
"  To  sober  truth,  and  a  maternal  friend. 

"  You  ask  for  pity  ?»'— «  O I  indeed  I  do." 
"  Well  then,  you  have  it,  and  assistance  too : 
"  Suppose    us    married !" — "  O !    the  heavenly 

thought  I" 
"  Nay— nay,  my  firiend,  be  you  by  wisdom  taught ; 
"  For  wisdom  tells  you,  love  would  soon  subside, 
"  Fall,  and  make  room  for  penitence  and  pride ; 
**  Then  would    you  meet   the    public  eye,   and 

blame 
"  Your  private  taste,  and  be  o*erwhefan*d  with 

shame: 
**  How  must  it  then  your  bosom's  peace  destroy 
<'  To  hear  it  said,  <  The  mother  and  her  boy  I' 
'*  And  then,  to  show  the  sneering  world  it  lies, 
^*  You  would  assume  the  man,  and  tyrannize : 
**  E'en  Time,  Care's  general  soother,  would  aug- 
ment 
"  Your  self-reproaching,  growing  discontent. 

"  Add  twenty  years  to  my  precarious  life, 
"  And  lo  I  your  aged,  feeble,  wailing  wife ; 
*'  Displeased,  displeasing,  discontented,  blamed ; 
**•  Both,  and  with  cause,  ashaming  and  ashamed : 
^*  When  I  shall  bend  beneath  a  press  of  time, 
**  Thou  wilt  be  all  erect  in  manhood's  prime ; 
"  Then  wilt  thou  fly  to  younger  minds  t'  assuage 
**  Thy  bosom's  pain,  and  I  in  jealous  age 
"  Shall  move  contempt,  if  still ;  if  active,  rage : 
^*  And  though  in  anguish  all  my  days  are  pass'd, 
"  Yet  far  beyond  thy  wishes  they  may  last — 
**  May  last  till  thou,  thy  better  prospects  fled, 
"  Shall  have  no  comfort  when  thy  wife  is  dead. 

'*  Then  thou  in  turn,  though  none  will  call  thee 
old, 
"  WUt  feel  thy  spirit  fled,  thy  bosom  cold ; 
**  No  strong  or  eager  wish  to  wake  the  will, 
**  Life  will  appear  to  stagnate  and  be  still, 
*^  As  now  with  me  it  slumbers :  O !  rejoice 
^*  That  I  attend  not  to  that  pleading  voice ; 
"  So  will  new  hopes  this  troubled  dream  succeed, 
*^  And  one  will  gladly  hear  my  Rupert  plead." 

Ask  you,  while  thus  I  could  the  youth  deny, 
Was  I  unmoved  ? — Inexorable  I, 
Fix'd,  and  determined :  thrice  he  made  his  prayer, 
With  looks  of  sadness  flrst,  and  then  despair ; 
Thrice  doom'd  to  bear  refusal,  not  exempt, 
At  the  last  effort,  from  a  slight  contempt. 

Did  his  distress,  his  pains,  your  joy  excite  ? — 
No ;  but  I  fear'd  his  perseverance  might. 
Was  there  no  danger,  in  the  moon's  soft  rays, 
To  hear  the  handsome  stripling's  earnest  praise  ? 
Was  there  no  fear  that,  while  my  words  reproved 
The  eager  youth,  I  might  myself  be  moved  ? 


Not  for  his  sake  alone  I  cried  *^  Persist 

No  more,"  and  with  a  frown  the  cause  dismissed. 

Seek  you  th'  event  ? — I  scarcely  need  reply — 
Love,  unretum'd,  will  languish,  pine,  and  die : 
We  lived  a  while  in  friendship,  and  with  joy 
I  saw  depart  in  peace  the  amorous  boy. 

We  met  some  ten  years  after,  and  he  then 
Was  married,  and  as  cool  as  married  men ; 
He  talk'd  of  war  and  taxes,  trade  and  farms. 
And  thought  no  more  of  me,  or  of  my  charms. 

We  spoke ;  and  when,  alluding  to  the  past. 
Something  of  meaning  in  my  look  I  cast. 
He,  who  could  never  thought  or  wish  disguise, 
Look'd  in  my  face  with  trouble  and  surprise  ] 
To  kill  reserve,  I  seized  his  arm,  and  cried, 
**  Know  me,  my  lord !"  when,  laughing,  he  replied, 
Wonder'd  again,  and  look'd  upon  my  face, 
And  seem'd  unwilling  marks  of  time  to  trace ; 
But  soon  I  brought  him  fairly  to  confess 
That  boys  in  love  judge  ill  of  happiness. 

Love  had  his  day — to  graver  subjects  led. 
My  will  is  govem'd,  and  my  mind  is  fed ; 
And  to  more  vacant  bosoms  I  resign 
The  hopes  and  fears  that  once  afibcted  mine. 
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SIR  OWEN  DALE. 

The  Beetor  at  the  Hall— Why  absent— He  relates  the  Story 
of  Sir  Owen— Hia  Marriage— Death  of  his  Lady -His  Mind 
acquires  new  Energy— His  Passions  awake — ^His  Taste  and 
SenslWUty- Admires  a  Lady— CamlUa— Her  Purpose- Sir 
OiKen's  Disappointment— His  SpWt  of  Reyenge— How 
gratifled— The  Dilemma  of  Love— An  Example  of  Forgive- 
ness—Its Effeet. 

AoAnr  the  Brothers  saw  their  fHend  the  Priest, 
Who  shared  the  comforts  he  so  much  increased  *, 
Absent  of  late :— and  thus  the  Squire  address'd, 
With  welcome  smile,  his  ancient  friend  and  guest. 

"  What  has  detain'd  thee  ?  Some  parochial  case  ? 
"  Some  man's  desertion,  or  some  maid's  disgrace  ? 
'*  Or  wert  thou  call'd,  as  parish  priest,  to  give 
*^  Name  to  a  new-bom  thing  that  would  not  live, — 
"  That  its  weak  glance  upon  the  world  had  thrown, 
"  And  shrank  in  terror  from  the  prospect  shown  ? 
'*  Or  hast  thou  heard  some  dying  wretch  deplore 
"  That  of  his  pleasures  he  could  taste  no  more? 
*<  Who  wish'd  thy  aid  his  spirits  to  sustain, 
"  And  drive  away  the  fears  that  gave  him  pain  ? 
"  For  priests  are  thought  to  have  a  patent  charm 
'*  To  ease  the  dying  sinner  of  alarm  r 
"  Or  was  thy  business  of  the  carnal  sort, 
**  And  thou  wert  gone  a  patron's  smile  to  court, 
"  And  Croft  or  Creswell  would'st  to  Binning  add, 
**  Or  take,  kind  soul  I  whatever  could  be  had  ? 
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**  Once  more  I  guess :  th'  eleetion  now  is  near ; 
"  My  friend,  perhaps,  is  8way*d  by  hope  or  fear, 
**  And  all  a  patriot's  wishes,  forth  to  ride, 
"  And  hunt  for  Totes  to  prop  the  fnv'rite  side.'* 

"  More  private  duty  call'd  me  hence,  to  pay 
"  My  friends  respect  on  a  rejoicing  day," 
Replied  the  Rector :  "  there  is  bom  a  son, 
**  Pride  of  an  ancient  race,  who  pray'd  for  one, 
"  And  long  desponded.   Would  you  hear  the  tale — 
"  Ask,  and  't  is  granted— of  Sir  Owen  Dale  ?" 

"  Grant,"  said  the  Brothers,  "  for  we  humbly 
ask; 
*^  Ours  be  the  gratitude,  and  thine  the  task : 
**  Tet  dine  we  first ;  then  to  this  tale  of  thine, 
"  As  to  thy  sermon,  seriously  incline : 
^^  In  neither  case  our  Rector  shall  compUdn, 
"  Of  this  recited,  that  composed  in  vain. 
"  Something  we  heard  of  Vengeance,  who  appall'd, 
**  Like  an  infernal  spirit,  him  who  call'd ; 
"  And,  ere  he  vanish'd,  would  perform  his  part, 
"  Inflicting  tortures  on  the  wounded  heart : 
"  Of  this  but  little  from  report  we  know ; 
"  If  you  the  progress  of  revenge  can  show, 
*^  Give  it,  and  all  its  horrors,  if  you  please, 
*^  We  hear   our  neighbour's   sufferings  much  at 
ease. 

**  Is  it  not  so  ?  For  do  not  men  delight — 
"  We  call  them  men — our  bruisers  to  excite, 
"  And  urge,  with  bribing  gold,  and  feed  them  for 

the  fight? 
*'  Men  beyond  common  strength,  of  giant  size, 
"  And  threat*ning  terrors  in  each  other's  eyes ; 
'*  When  in  their  naked,  native  force  display'd, 
"  Look  answers  look,  affrighting  and  afhdd ; 
"  While  skill,  Hke  spurs  and  feeding,  gives  the  arm 
'*  The  wicked  i>ower  to  do  the  greater  harm : 
<*  Maim'd  in  the  strife,  the  falling  man  sustains 
<<  Th*  insulting  shout,  that  aggravates  his  pains : 
"  Man  can  bear  this ;  and  shall  thy  hearers  heed 
**  A  tale  of  human  sufferings  ?    Come  I  proceed.'* ' 

Thus  urged,  the  worthy  Rector  thought  it  meet 
Some  mortd  truth,  at  preface,  to  repeat ; 
Reflection  serious, — commonplace,  *t  is  true, — 
But  he  would  act  as  he  was  wont  to  do. 
And  bring  his  morals  in  his  neighbour's  view. 

**  Oh  1  how  the  passions,  insolent  and  strong, 
**  Bear  our  weak  minds  4)ieir  rapid  course  along ; 


I  [The  opening  stands  thus  in  the  original  MS.  :— 
Bleak  was  the  morn :  said  Richard,  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  must  depart."—"  That,  Brother,  I  deny," 
Said  George :  "  you  may ;  but  prithee  tell  me  why/ 
This  point  before  had  been  discuss'd,  but  still 
lUcliwrd  submitted  to  his  Brotlier's  will ; 
But  every  day  gave  birth  to  doubt  and  fear ; 
He  hearo  not  now  as  he  was  wont  to  hear. 
George  had  discovcr'd  such  regret  and  pain, 
That  Kicbatd  still  consented  to  remain. 

Silence  ensued— when  from  the  village  bell 
Game  sound  for  one  who  bade  the  world  fkrewell. 
Inquiry  made,  and  it  was  quicldy  found 
Sir  Owen  Dale  had  caused  the  doleful  sound ; 
Lord  of  a  distant  village,  and  his  clay 
Was  borne  through  Binning  on  its  homeward  way. 


'  Make  us  the  madness  of  their  will  obey ; 
^  Then  die,  and  leave  us  to  our  grieft  a  prey ! 


Sir  Owen  Dale  his  fortieth  year  had  seen, 
With  temper  placid,  and  with  mind  serene ; 
Rich ;  early  married  to  an  easy  wife, 
They  led  in  comfort  a  domestic  life : 
He  took  of  his  affairs  a  prudent  care. 
And  was  by  early  habit  led  to  spare  ; 
Not  as  a  miser,  but  in  pure  good  taste, 
That  scom'd  the  idle  wantonness  of  waste. 

In  fact,  the  lessons  he  from  prudence  took 
Were  written  in  his  mind,  as  in  a  book  : 
There  what  to  do  he  read,  and  what  to  shun  ; 
And  all  commanded  was  with  promptness  done : 
He  seem'd  without  a  passion  to  proceed. 
Or  one  whose  passions  no  correction  need ; 
Tet  some  believed  those  passions  only  slept. 
And  were  in  bounds  by  early  habits  kept : 
Curb'd  as  they  were  by  fetters  worn  so  long. 
There  were  who  judged  them  a  rebeliioos  throng. 

To  these  he  stood,  not  as  a  hero  true. 
Who  fought  his  foes,  and  in  the  combat  slew. 
But  one  who  all  those  foes,  when  sleeping,  found. 
And,  unresisted,  at  his  pleasure  bound. 

We  thought — for  I  was  one— that  we  espied 
Some  indications  strong  of  dormant  pride : 
It  was  his  wish  in  peace  with  all  to  live ; 
And  he  could  pardon,  but  could  not  forgive : 
Nay,  there  were  times  when  stem  defiance  shook 
The  moral  man,  and  threaten*d  in  his  h>ok. 

Should  these  fierce  passions—so  we  reason'd — 

break 
Their  long-worn  chain,   what  ravage  will  they 

make  I 
In  vain  will  prudence  then  contend  with  pride. 
And  reason  vainly  bid  revenge  subside ; 
Anger  will  not  to  meek  persuasion  bend. 
Nor  to  the  pleas  of  hope  or  fear  attend : 
What  curb  shall  then,  in  their  disordered  race. 
Check  the  wild  passions  ?  what  the  calm  replace  ? 
Virtue  shall  strive  in  vain;  and  has  he  help  in 

grace? 
While  yet  the  wife  with  pure  discretion  ruled. 
The  man  was  guided,  and  the  mind  was  schooled  ; 
But  then  that  mind  unaided  ran  to  waste : 
He  had  some  learning,  but  he  wanted  taste  ; 


"  Knew  you  the  Knight  ?    Our  Rector  knew  him  well, 

«<  And  he^ll  the  story  of  his  feelings  tell, 

*«  That  show  at  least  he  had  them.— Let  as  dine  ; 

•*  ril  introduce  the  subject  with  the  wine. 

*'  It  is  a  compound  story,  if  he  paints 

*'The  whole— and  we  must  ply  him  if  he  fWinta. 

**  The  tale  foreshorten'd,  nothing  is  descried, 

**  But  certain  persons,  that  they  lived  and  died  ; 

**  But  let  him  fill  the  canvas,  and  he  brings 

'*  In  view  the  several  passions  and  their  spring*, 

**  And  we  have  then  more  perfect  view  of  thinfa." 

The  Vicar  came,  he  dined ;  and  they  bffaa 
Freely  to  speak  of  the  departed  man. 
Then  ask'd  the  Vicar  to  repeat  the  tale 
That  he  could  give  them  of  Sir  Owen  Dale.] 
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Placid,  Bot  pleased — contented,  not  employed, — 
He  neither  time  improved,  nor  life  eiyoy'd. 

That  wife  expired,  and  great  the  loss  sustain'd, 
Though  much  distress  he  neither  felt  nor  feign'd ; 
He  lored  not  warmly ;  but  the  sudden  stroke 
Deeply  and  strongly  on  his  habits  broke. 
He  had  no  child  to  soothe  him,  and  his  farm, 
His  sports,  his  speculations,  lost  their  charm ; 
Then  would  he  read  and  travel,  would  frequent 
Life's  busy  scenes,  and  forth  Sir  Owen  went ; 
The  mind  that  now  was  free,  unfix'd,  unchecked, 
Read  and  observed  with  wonderful  eflfect ; 
And  still  the  more  he  gain'd,  the  more  he  long'd 
To  pay  that  mind  his  negligence  had  wrong'd ; 
He  felt  his  pleasures  rise  as  he  improved. 
And,  first  enduring,  then  the  labour  loved. 

But,  by  the  light  let  in,  Sir  Owen  found 
Some  of  those  passions  had  their  chain  unbound ; 
As  from  a  trance  they  rose  to  act  their  part. 
And  seise,  as  due  to  them,  a  feeling  heart. 
His  very  person  now  appeared  refined. 
And  took  some  graces  fh)m  the  improving  mind : 
He  grew  polite  without  a  fiz'd  intent. 
And  to  the  world  a  willing  pupil  went. 
Restore  him  twenty  years, — restore  him  ten,— :- 
And  bright  had  been  his  earthly  prospect  then : 
But  much  refinement,  when  it  late  arrives, 
May  be  the  grace,  not  comfort,  of  our  lives. 

Now  had  Sir  Owen  feeling ;  things  of  late 
Indifferent,  he  began  to  love  or  hate ; 
What  once  could  neither  good  nor  ill  impart. 
Now  pleased  the  senses,  and  now  touched  the 

heart;  • 
Prospects  and  pictures  struck  th'  awakened  sight, 
And  each  new  object  gave  a  new  delight. 
He,  like  th'  imperfect  creattire  who  had  shaped 
A  shroud  to  hide  him,  had  at  length  escaped ; 
Changed  from  his  grub-like  state,  to  crawl  no 

more. 
But  a  wing'd  being,  plessed  and  form'd  to  soar. 

Now,  said  his  friends,  while  thus  his  views  im- 
prove. 
And  his  mind  softens,  what  if  he  should  love  ? 
True,  life  with  him  has  yet  serene  appeared. 
And  therefore  love  in  wisdom  should  be  fear'd : 
Forty  and  five  his  years,  and  then  to  sigh 
For  beauty's  favour  I — Son  of  frailty,  fly  I 

Alas !  he  loved ;  it  was  our  fear,  but  ours. 
His  friends  alone.     He  doubted  not  his  pow'rs 
To  win  the  prize,  or  to  repel  the  charm. 
To  gain  the  battle,  or  escape  the  harm ; 
For  he  had  never  yet  resistance  proved. 
Nor  fear'd  that  fHends  should  say— *^ Alas!   he 
loved." 

Younger  by  twenty  years,  Camilla  found 
Her  face  unrivall'd  when  she  smiled  or  frown'd  : 
Of  all  approved ;  in  manner,  form,  and  air. 
Made  to  attract ;  gay,  elegant,  and  fair : 
She  had,  in  beauty's  aid,  a  fair  pretence 
To  cultivated,  strong  intelligence ; 
For  she^a  clear  and  ready  mind  had  fed 
With  wholesome  food ;  unhurt  by  what  she  read : 


She  loved  to  please,  but,  like  her  dangerous  sex, 
To  please  the  more  whom  she  design'd  to  vex. 

This  heard  Sir  Owen,  and  he  saw  it  true ; 
It  promised  pleasure,  promised  danger  too ; 
But  this  he  knew  not  then,  or  slighted  if  he  knew. 
Yet  he  delay'd,  and  would  by  trials  prove 
That  he  was  safe ;  would  see  the  signs  of  love ; 
Would  not  address  her  while  a  fear  remain'd. 
But  win  his  way,  assured  of  what  he  gain'd. 

This  saw  the  lady,  not  displeased  to  find 
A  man  at  once  so  cautious  and  so  blind : 
She  saw  his  hopes  that  she  would  kindly  show 
Prooffe  of  her  passion — then  she  his  should  know. 
"  So,  when  my  heart  is  bleeding  in  his  sight, 
*'  His  love  acknowledged  will  the  pains  requite ; 
**  It  is,  when  conquer* d,  he  the  heart  regards : 
**  Well,  good  Sir  Owen,  let  us  play  our  cards." 

He  spake  her  praise  in  terms  that  love  affords. 
By  words  select,  and  looks  surpassing  words ; 
Kindly  she  listen'd,  and  in  turn  essay'd 
To  pay  th'  applauses — and  she  amply  paid ; 
A  beauty  flattering ! — ^beauteous  flatterers  feel 
The  ill  you  cause,  when  thus  in  praise  you  deal ; 
For  surely  he  is  more  than  man,  or  less. 
When  praised  by  lips  that  he  would  die  to  press. 
And  yet  his  senses  undisturb'd  can  keep. 
Can  calmly  reason,  or  can  soundly  sleep.  « 

Not  so  Sir  Owen ;  him  Camilla  praised. 
And  lofty  hopes  and  strong  emotions  raised ; 
This  had  alone  the  strength  of  man  subdued. 
But  this  enchantress  various  arts  pursued. 
Let  others,  pray  for  music — others  pray'd 
In  vain — Sir  Owen  ask'd,  and  was  obey'd : 
Let  others,  walking,  sue  that  arm  to  take, 
Unmoved  she  kept  it  for  Sir  Owen's  sake  : 
Each  small  request  she  granted,  and,  though  small. 
He  thought  them  pledges  of  her  granting  all. 

And  now  the  lover,  casting  doubt  aside, 
Urged  the  fond  suit  that — could  not  be  denied ; 
Joy  more  than  reverence  moved  him  when  he  said, 
"  Now  banish  all  my  fears,  angelic  maid  I" 
And  as  she  paused  for  words,  he  gaily  cried, 
*'  I  must  not,  cannot,  will  not  be  denied." 
Ah  I  good  Sir  Owen,  think  not  favours,  such 
As  artful  maids  allow,  amount  to  much ; 
The  sweet,  small,  poison'd  baits,  that  take  the  eye 
And  win  the  soul  of  all  who  venture  nigh. 

CamiUa  listen'd,  paused,  and  look'd  surprise. 
Fair  witch  !  exulting  in  her  witcheries  I 
She  tum'd  aside  her  fiace,  withdrew  her  hand. 
And  softly  said,  "  Sir,  let  me  understand." 

**  Nay,  my  dear  lady !  what  can  words  explain, 
"  If  all  my  looks  and  actions  plead  in  vain  ? 
"  I  love." — She  show'd  a  cool  respectful  air, 
And  he  began  to  falter  in  his  prayer. 
Yet  urged  her  kindness — Kindness  she  confess'd. 
It  was  esteem,  she  felt  it,  and  express'd. 
For  her  dear  father's  friend ;  and  was  it  right 
That  fHiend  of  his— she  thought  of  hers— to  slight  ? 
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This  to  the  wond'ring  lover  strange  and  new 
And  false  appear*d — he  would  not  think  it  true : 
Still  he  pursued  the  lovely  prize,  and  still 
Heard  the  cold  words,  design*d  his  hopes  to  kill ; 
Ho  felt  dismayed,  as  he  perceived  success 
Had  inverse  ratio,  more  obtaining  less ; 
And  still  she  grew  more  cool  in  her  replies, 
And  talk'd  of  age  and  improprieties. 

Then  to  his  friends,  although  it  hurt  his  pride, 
And  to  the  lady's,  he  for  aid  applied ; 
Who  kindly  woo'd  for  him,  but  strongly  were  de- 
nied. 

And  now  it  was  those  fiercer  passions  rose. 
Urged  by  his  love,  to  murder  his  repose ; 
Shame  shook  his  soul  to  be  deceived  so  long, 
And  fierce  Revenge  for  such  contemptuous  wrong ; 
Jealous  he  grew,  and  Jealousy  supplied 
His  mind  with  rage,  unsoothed,  unsatisfied : 
And  grievous  were  the  pangs  of  deeply  wounded 

Pride. 
His  generous  soul  had  not  the  grief  sustain'd. 
Had  he  not  thought, **Revenge  may  be  obtain*d."  * 

Camilla  griev'd,  but  grief  was  now  too  late ; 
She  hush'd  her  fears,  and  left  th*  event  to  fate. 

Four  years  elapsed,  nor  knew  Sir  Owen  yet 
How  to  repay  the  meditated  debt ; 
Th€  lovely  foe  was  in  her  thirtieth  year. 
Nor  saw  the  fitvourite  of  the  heart  appear ; 
'Tis  sure  less  sprightly  the  fair  nymph  became, 
And  spoke  of  former  levities  with  shame : 
But  this,  alas !  was  not  in  time  confess'd. 
And  vengeance  waited  in  Sir  Owen's  breast. 

But  now  the  time  arrives — the  maid  must  feel 
And  grieve  for  wounds  that  she  refused  to  heal. 
Sir  ()wen,  childless,  in  his  love  had  rear*d 
A  sister's  son,  and  now  the  youth  appeared. 
In  all  the  pride  of  manhood,  and,  beside, 
With  all  a  soldier's  spirit  and  his  pride : 
Valiant  and  poor,  with  all  that  arms  bestow. 
And  wants  that  captains  in  their  quarters  know ; 
Tet  to  his  uncle's  generous  heart  was  due 
The  praise,  that  wants  of  any  kind  were  few. 

When  he  appear'd,  Sir  Owen  felt  a  joy 
Unknown  before,  his  vengeance  bless'd  the  boy — 
*^  To  him  I  dare  confide  a  cause  so  just ; 
"  Love  him  she  may— Oh !  could  I  say  she  must  I" 

Thus  fix'd,  he  more  than  usual  kindness  show'd, 
Nor  let  the  Captain  name  the  debt  he  owed ; 
But  when  he  spoke  of  gratitude,  exclaim'd, 
"  My  dearest  Morden !  make  me  not  ashamed : 
**  Each  for  a  friend  should  do  the  best  he  can, 
*'  The  most  obliged  is  the  obliging  man : 
"  But  if  you  wish  to  give  as  well  as  take, 
"  You  may  a  debtor  of  your  uncle  make." 


*  [Original  MS.  :— 

Scarcely  his  ffeneroos  heart  the  iU«  loatain'd. 
And  Tow-i  or  vengeance  fbr  his  ease  remain'd, 
The  shapeless  purpose  of  a  soal  that  feels. 
And  hair  suppresses  rage,  and  half  reveals.] 


Morden  was  earnest  in  his  wish  to  know 
How  he  could  best  his  grateful  spirit  show. 

Now  the  third  dinner  had  their  powers  renew'd. 
And  fruit  and  wine  upon  the  table  stood  ; 
The  fire  brought  comfort,  and  the  warmth  it  leai 
A  cheerful  spirit  to  the  feelings  sent, 
When  thus  the  Uncle — "  Morden,  I  depend 
**  On  you  for  aid — assist  me  as  a  friend : 
"  Full  well  I  know  that  you  would  much  forego, 
**  And  much  endure  to  wreak  me  on  my  foe. 
**  Charles,  I  sm  wrong'd,  insulted — nay,  be  still, 
'*  Nor  look  so  fiercely, — ^there  are  none  to  kilL 

"  I  loved  a  lady,  somewhat  late  in  life — 
**  Perhaps  too  late — and  would  have  made  a  wife : 
**  Nay,  she  consented ;  ibr  consent  I  call 
**  The  mark'd  distinction  that  was  seen  of  all, 
^  And  long  was  seen ;  but  when  she  knew  my  pain, 
*^  Saw  my  first  wish  her  favour  to  obtain, 
"  And  ask  her  hand — no  sooner  was  it  ask'd, 
*'  Than  she,  the  lovely  Jesebel,  unmask'd  ; 
*'  And  by  her  haughty  airs,  and  scomfU  pride, 
"  My  peace  was  wounded — nay,  my  reason  tried ; 
"  I  felt  despised  and  faHen  when  we  met, 
"  And  she,  O  folly !  looks  too  lovely  yet ; 
"  Tet  love  no  longer  in  my  bosom  glows, 
*^  But  my  heart  warms  at  the  revenge  it  owes. 


"  Oh  1  that  I  saw  her  with  her  soul  on  fire, 
**  Desperate  fhnn  love,  and  sickening  with  deiire ; 
"^  While  aU  beheld  her  just,  unpitied  pain, 
"  Grown  in  neglect,  and  sharpen'd  by  disdain  ! 
"  Let  her  be  j^ons  of  each  maid  she  sees, 
"  Striving  by  every  fruitless  art  to  please, 
"  And  when  she  fondly  looks,  let  looks  and  fondacss 

teasel 
"  So,  lost  on  passion's  never-resting  sea, 
**  Hopeless  and  helpless,  let  her  think  of  me ! 
"  Charles,  thou  art  handsome,  nor  canst  want  the 

art 
"  To  warm  a  cold  or  win  a  wanton  heart : 

"  Be  my  avenger  " 

Charles,  with  smile,  not  vain. 
Nor  quite  unmix'd  with  pity  and  disdain. 
Sat  mute  in  wonder ;  but  he  sat  not  long 
Without  reflection : — Was  Sir  Owen  wrong  ? 
''  So  must  I  think ;  for  can  I  judge  it  right 
"  To  treat  a  lovely  Utdy  with  despite, 
'*  Because  she  play'd  too  roughly  with  the  love 
*'  Of  a  fond  man  whom  she  could  not  approve  ? 
**  And  yet  to  vex  him  for  the  love  he  b<Mre 
*'  Is  cause  enough  for  his  revenge,  and  more. 
**  But,  thoughts,  to  council ! — "Do  I  wear  a  charm 
'^  That  will  preserve  my  citadel  from  harm  ? 
"  Like  the  good  knight,  I  have  a  heart  that  le^ 
**  The  wounds  that   beauty  makes  and  kindiie« 

heals : 
"  Beauty  she  has,  it  seems,  but  is  not  kind — 
**  So  found  Sir  Owen,  and  so  I  may  find. 
"  Yet  why,  O  heart  of  tinder,  why  afraid  ? 
**  Comes  so  much  danger  from  so  fair  a  maid  ? 
**  Wilt  thou  be  made  a  voluntary  prise 
"  To  the  fierce  firiug  of  two  wicked  eyea  ? 
**  Think  her  a  foe,  and  on  the  danger  rash, 
''  Nor  let  thy  kindred  for  a  coward  bhish. 
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'^  But  how  if  this  fair  creature  should  incline 
"  To  think  too  highly  of  this  love  of  mine, 
*'  And,  taking  all  my  counterfeit  address 
"  For  sterling  passion,  should  the  like  profess  ? 
"  Nay,  this  is  folly ;  or,  if  I  perceive 
*'  Aught  of  the  kind,  I  can  hut  take  my  leave ; 
"  And  if  the  heart  should  feel  a  little  sore, 
"  Contempt  and  anger  will  its  ease  restore. 

'*  Then,  too,  to  his  all-hounteous  hand  I  owe 
"  Ail  I  possess,  an4  almost  all  I  know ; 
'*  And  shall  I  for  my  friend  no  hazard  run, 
**  Who  seeks  no  more  for  all  his  love  has  done  ? 
"  'T  is  hut  to  meet  and  bow,  to  talk  and  smile, 
^*  To  act  a  part,  and  put  on  love  a  while : 
'*  And  the  good  knight  shall  see,  this  trial  made, 
**  That  I  have  just  his  talents  to  persuade ; 
"  For  why  the  lady  should  her  heart  bestow 
"  On  me,  or  I  of  her  enamour'd  grow, 
**  There 's  none  can  reason  give,  there 's  none  can 
danger  show.'* 

These  were  his  rapid  thoughts,  and   then  he 
spoke. 
**  I  make  a  promise,  and  will  not  revoke : 
*'  Tou  are  my  judge  in  what  is  fit  and  right, 
"  And  I  obey  you — bid  me  love  or  fight ; 
"  Tet  had  I  rather,  so  the  act  could  meet 
'*  With  your  concurrence,  not  to  play  the  cheat : 

"In  a  fair  cause" 

"  Charles,  fighting  for  your  king, 
"  Bid  you  e'er  judge  the  merits  of  the  thing  ? 
"  Show  me  a  monarch  who  has  cause  like  mine, 
"  And  yet  what  soldier  would  his  cause  decline  ?** 

Poor  Charles  or  saw  not,  or  refUsed  to  see. 
How  weak  the  reasoning  of  our  hopes  may  be, 
And  said — "  Dear  uncle,  I  my  king  obey'd, 
"  And  for  his  glory's  sake  the  soldier  play'd ; 
"  Now  a  like  duty  shall  your  nephew  rule, 
"  And  for  your  vengeance  I  will  play  the  fool." 
'T  was  well ;  but  ere  they  parted  for  repose, 
A  solemn  oath  must  the  engagement  close. 

"  Swear  to  me,  nephew,  firom  the  day  you  meet 
"  This  cruel  girl,  there  shall  be  no  deceit ; 
"  That  by  all  means  approved  and  tised  by  man 
"  Tou  win  this  dangerous  woman,  if  you  can ; 
"  That,  being  won,  you  my  commands  obey, 
"  Leave  her  lamenting,  and  pursue  your  way ; 
"  And  that,  as  in  my  business,  you  will  take 
"  My  will  as  guide,  and  no  resistance  make : 
"  Take  now  an  oath — ^within  the  volume  look — 
"  There  is  the  Gospel— swear,  and  kiss  the  book." 

"  It  cannot  be,"  thought  Charles, "  he  cannot  rest 
"  In  this  strange  humour, — it  is  all  a  jest, 
"  All  but  dissimulation.— Well,  sir,  there ; 
"  Now  I  have  sworn  as  you  would  have  me  swear." 

*^  'T  is  well,"  the  uncle  said  in  solemn  tone ; 
"  Now  send  me  vengeance,  Fate,  and  groan  for 
groan  1" 

The  time  is  come :  the  soldier  now  must  meet 
Th'  unconscious  object  of  the  sworn  deceit. 
They  meet ;  each  other's  looks  the  pair  explore. 
And,  such  their  fortune,  wish'd  to  piart  no  more. 


Whether  a  man  is  thus  disposed  to  break 

An  evil  compact  he  was  forced  to  make. 

Or  whether  some  contention  in  the  breast 

Will  not  permit  a  feeling  heart  to  rest ; 

Or  was  it  nature,  who  in  every  case 

Has  made  such  mind  subjected  to  such  face ; 

Whate'er  the  cause,  no  sooner  met  the  pair 

Than  both  began  to  love,  and  one  to  feel  despair. 

But  the  fair  damsel  saw  with  strong  delight 
Th'  impression  made,  and  gloried  in  the  sight : 
No  chilling  doubt  alarm'd  her  tender  breast. 
But  she  rejoiced  in  all  his  looks  profess'd  ; 
Long  ere  his  words  her  lover's  hopes  convey'd 
They  warm'd  the  bosom  of  the  conscious  maid ; 
One  spirit  seem'd  each  nature  to  inspire, 
And  Uie  two  hearts  were  flx'd  in  one  desire. 

"  Now,"   thought  the   courteous  maid,    "  my 
father's  friend 
"  Will  ready  pardon  to  my  fault  extend ; 
"  He  shall  no  longer  lead  that  hermit's  life, 
"  But  love  his  mistress  in  his  nephew's  wife ; 
"  My  humble  duty  shall  his  anger  kill, 
"  And  I  who  fled  his  love  will  meet  his  will, 
"  Prevent  his  least  desire,  and  every  wish  fulfil." 

Hail,  happy  power !  that  to  the  present  lends 
Such  views ;  not  all  on  Fortune's  wheel  depends ; 
Hope,  fair  enchantress,  drives  each  cloud  away. 
And  now  ei^oys  the  glad  but  distant  day. 

Still  fears  ensued ;  for  love  produces  fear. — 
"  To  this  dear  maid  can  I  indeed  be  dear  ? 
"  My  fatal  oath,  alas  I  I  now  repent ; 
"  Stem  in  his  purpose,  he  will  not  relent. 
"  Would,  ere  that  oath,  I  had  Camilla  seen  I 
"  I  had  not  then  my  honour's  victim  been : 
"  I  must  be  honest,  yet  I  know  not  how, — 
"  'T  is  crime  to  break,  and  death  to  keep  my  vow." 

Sir  Owen  closely  watch'd  both  maid  and  man, 
And  saw  with  joy  proceed  his  cruel  plan  : 
Then  gave  his  praise — "  She  has  it — ^has  it  deep 
**  In  her  capricious  heart, — it  murders  sleep ; 
"  Tou  see  the  looks  that  grieve,  yon  see  the  eyes 

that  weep ; 
"  Now  breathe  again,  dear  youth,  the  kindling 

fiire, 
"  And  let  her  feel  what  she  could  onoe  inspire." 

Alas  I  obedience  was  an  easy  task, 
So  might  he  cherish  what  he  meant  to  ask ; 
He  ventured  soon,  for  Love  prepared  his  way. 
He  sought  occasion,  he  forbade  delay ; 
In  spite  of  vow  foregone  he  taught  Uie  youth 
The  looks  of  passion  and  the  words  of  truth ; 
In  spite  of  woman's  caution,  doubt,  and  fear. 
He  bade  her  credit  all  she  wish'd  to  hear ; 
An  honest  passion  ruled  in  either  breast, 
And  both  believed  the  truth  that  both  professed. 

But  now,  'mid  all  her  new-bom  hopes,  the  eyes 
Of  fair  Camilla  saw  through  all  disguise. 
Reserve,  and  apprehension.     Charles,  who  now 
Grieved  for  his  duty,  and  abhorr'd  his  vow, 
Told  the  full  fact,  and  it  endear'd  him  more ; 
She  felt  her  power,  and  pardon'd  all  he  swore, 
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Since  to  hifl  vow  he  oould  his  wish  prefer, 
And  loved  the  man  who  gave  his  world  for  her. 

What  most  they  do,  and  how  their  work  begin  ? 
Can  they  that  temper  to  their  wishes  win  ? 
They  tried,  they  faird ;  and  all  they  did  t'  assuage 
The  tempest  of  his  soul  provoked  his  rage  ; 
The  uncle  met  the  youth  with  angry  look, 
And  cried,  "  Remember,  sir,  the  oath  you  took ; 
"  You  have  my  pity,  Charles,  but  nothing  more, 
**  Death,  and  death  only,  shall  her  peace  restore ; 
"  And  am  I  dying  ?— I  shall  live  to  view 
"  The  harlot's  sorrow,  and  eigoy  it  too. 

*'  How  I    words  offend  you  ?  I  have  borne  for 

years 
*'  Unheeded  anguish,  shed  derided  tears, 
"  Felt  scorn  in  every  look,  endured  the  stare 
"  Of  wondering  fools  who  never  felt  a  care ; 
**  On  me  all  eyes  were  fix*d,  and  I  the  while 
"  Sustained  the  insult  of  a  rival's  smile. 
^*  And  shall  I  now— entangled  thus  my  foe — 
^^  My  honest  vengeance  for  a  boy  forego  ? 
"  A  boy  forewarned,  forearmed  ?     Shall  this    be 

borne, 
'^  And  I  be  cheated,  Charles,  and  thou  forsworn  ? 
"  Hope  not,  I  say,  for  thou  mayst  change  as  well 
*^  The  sentence  graven  on  the  gates  of  hell — 
"    Here  bid  adieu  to  hope, — here  hopeless  beings 

dweU.' 

"  But  does  she  love  thee,  Charles?    I  cannot 
live 
"  Dishonour'd,  unrevenged — I  may  forgive, 
**  But  to  thy  oath  1  bind  thee ;  on  thy  soul 
**■  Seek  not  my  injured  spirit  to  control ; 
**  Seek  not  to  soften,  I  am  hard  of  heart, 
•"  Harden'd  by  insult : — ^leave  her  now,  and  part, 
**  And  let  me  know  she  grieves,  while  I  eigoy  her 
smart." 

Charles  first  in  anger  to  the  knight  replied, 
Then  felt  the  clog  upon  his  soul,  and  sigh'd ; 
To  his  obedience  made  his  wishes  stoop, 
And  now  admitted,  now  excluded  hope ; 
As  lovers  do,  he  saw  a  prospect  fair. 
And  then  so  dark,  he  sank  into  despair. 

The  uncle  grieved ;  he  even  told  the  youth 
That  he  was  sorry,  and  it  seem'd  a  truth ; 
But  though  it  vex'd,  it  varied  not  his  mind. 
He  bound  himself,  and  would  his  nephew  bind. 
"  I  told  him  this,  placed  danger  in  his  view, 
**  Bade  him  be  certain,  bound  him  to  be  true ; 
**  And  shall  I  now  my  purposes  reject, 
**  Because  my  warnings  were  of  no  effect?" 
Thus  felt  Sir  Owen  as  a  man  whose  cause  . 
Is  very  good — it  had  his  own  applause. 


Our  knight  a  tenant  had  in  high  esteem. 
His  constant  boast,  when  justice  was  his  theme : 
He  praised  the  farmer's  sense,  his  shrewd  dis- 
course. 
Free  without  rudeness,  manly,  and  not  coarse ; 
As  farmer,  tenant,  nay,  as  man,  the  knight 
Thought  Ellis  all  that  is  approved  and  right ; 


Then  he  was  happy,  and  some  envy  drew 
For  knowing  more  than  oth^  farmers  knew; 
They  call'd  him  learned,  amd  it  soothed   their 

pride, 
While  he  in  his  was  pleased  and  gratified. 

Still  more  t*  offend,  he  to  the  altar  led 
The  vicar's  niece,  to  early  reading  bred ; 
Who,  though  she  freely  ventured  on  the  life. 
Could  never  fully  be  the  farmer's  wife ; 
She  had  a  softness,  gentleness,  and  ease. 
Sure  a  coarse  mind  to  humble  and  displease  ; 
Oh  !  had  she  never  known  a  fault  beside, 
How  vain  their  spite,  how  impotent  their  pride  ! 

Three  darling  girls  the  happy  couple  bleas'd. 
Who  now  the  sweetest  lot  of  life  posaess'd  ; 
For  what  cui  more  a  grateful  quiit  move 
Than  health  with  competence,  aad  peace  wx& 
-  love  ? 

Ellis  would  sometimes,  thriving  man  I  retire 
To  the  town  inn,  and  quit  the  parlour  fire ; 
But  he  was  ever  kind  where'er  he  went. 
And  trifling  sums  in  his  amusement  spent ; 
He  bought,  he  thought  for  her — she  should  have 

been  content : 
Oft,  when  he  cash  received  at  Smithfield  mart. 
At  Cranboum-alley  he  would  leave  a  part ; 
And,  if  to  town  he  follow*d  what  he  sold^ 
Sure  was  his  wife  a  present  to  behold. 

Still,  when  his  evenings  at  the  inn  were  spent. 
She  mused  at  home  in  sullen  discontent ; 
And,  sighing,  yielded  to  a  wish  that  some 
With  social  spirit  to  the  farm  would  come : 
There  was  a  farmer  in  the  place,  whose  name. 
And  skill  in  rural  arts,  were  known  to  £une  : 
He  had  a  pupil,  by  his  landlord  sent, 
On  terms  that  gave  the  parties  much  content ; 
The  youth  those  arts,    and  those  alone,  should 

learn, — 
With  aught  beside  his  guide  had  no  concern : 
I  He  might  to  neighb'ring  towns  or  distant  ride. 

And  there  amusements  seek  without  a  guide ; 
I  With  handsome  prints  his  private  room  was  graced, 
I  His  music  there,  and  there  his  books  were  placed : 
'  Men  knew  not  if  he  farm'd,  but  they  allow'd  him 
taste. 

Books,  prints,  and  music   cease  at  times    to 
charm. 
And  sometimes  men  can  neither  ride  nor  farm ; 
j  They  look  for  kindred  minds,  and  Cecil  found. 
In  Farmer  Ellis,  one  inform'd  and  sound ; 
But  in  his  wife— I  hate  the  fact  I  tell— 
A  lovely  being,  who  could  please  too  well  *, 
And  he  was  one  who  never  would  deny 
Himself  a  pleasure,  or  indeed  would  try. 

Early  and  well  the  wife  of  Ellis  knew 
Where  danger  was,  and  trembled  at  the  view ; 
So  evil  spirits  tremble,  but  are  still 
Evil,  and  lose  not  the  rebellious  will : 
She  sought  not  safety  from  the  fancied  crime, 
^*  And  why  retreat  before  the  dangeitms  time?'* 
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Oft  came  the  student  of  the  farm  and  read, 
And  found  his  mind  with  more  than  reading  fed : 
This  Ellis  seeing,  left  them,  or  he  stay'd, 
As  pleased  him,  not  offended  nor  afraid : 
He  came  in  spirits  with  his  girls  to  play. 
Then  ask  excuse,  and,  laughing,  walk  away : 
When,  as  he  enter*d,  Cecil  ceased  to  read, 
He  would  exclaim,  ^*  Proceed,  my  friend,  proceed !" 
Or,  sometimes  weary,  would  to  hed  retire, 
And  fear  and  anger  by  his  ease  inspire. 

*'  My  conversation  does  he  then  despise  ? 
*'  Leaves  he  this  slighted  face  for  other  eyes  V* 
So  said  Alicia ;  and  she  dwelt  so  long 
Upon  that  thought,  to  leave  her  was  to  wrong. 

Alas  I  the  woman  loved  the  soothing  tongue 
That  yet  pronounced  her  beautiful  and  young ; 
The  tongue  that,  seeming  careless,  ever  praised ; 
The  eye  that  roving,  on' her  person  gazed ; 
The  ready  service,  on  the  watch  to  please ; 
And  all  such  sweet,  small  courtesies  as  these. 

Still  there  was  virtue,  but  a  rolling  stone 
On  a  hill's  brow  is  not  more  quickly  gone : 
The  slightest  motion,— ceasing  from  our  care, — 
A  moment's  absence, — ^when  we  're  not  aware, — 
When  down  it  rolls,  and  at  the  bottom  lies, 
Sunk,  lost,  degraded,  never  more  to  rise ! 
Far  off  the  glorious  height  from  whence  it  fell, 
With  all  things  base  and  infamous  to  dwelL 

Friendship  with  woman  is  a  dangerous  thing — 
Thence  hopes  avow'd  and  bold  confessions  spring ; 
Frailties  confess'd  to  other  frailties  lead. 
And  new  confessions  new  desires  succeed  ; 
And,  when  the  friends  have  thus  their  hearts  dis- 
closed. 
They  find  how  little  is  to  guilt  opposed. 
The  foe's  attack  will  on  the  fort  begin, 
When  he  is  certain  of  a  fHend  within. 


When  all  was  lost,— or,  in  the  lover's  sight, 
When  all  was  won, — the  lady  thought  of  flight. 

<<  What !  sink  a  slave  ?"  she  said,  "  and  with 
deceit 
^^  The  rigid  virtue  of  a  husband  meet  ? 
"  No  I  arm'd  with  death,  I  would  his  fury  brave, 
**  And  own  the  justice  of  the  blow  he  gave ! 
"  But  thus  to  see  him  easy,  careless,  cold, 
"  And  his  confiding  folly  to  behold— 
"  To  feel  incessant  fears  that  he  should  read, 
"  In  looks  assumed,  the  cause  whence  they  pro- 
ceed, 
**  I  cannot  brook ;  nor  will  I  here  abide 
**  Till  chance  betrays  the  crime  that  shame  would 

hide: 
"  Fly  with  me,  Henry !"  Henry  sought  in  vain 
To  soothe  her  terrors  and  her  griefs  restrain : 
He  saw  the  lengths  that  woman  dared  to  go. 
And  fear'd  the  husband  both  as  friend  and  foe. 
Of  farming  weary— for  the  guilty  mind 
Can  no  resource  in  guiltless  studies  find — 
Left  to  himself,  his  mother  all  unknown. 
His  titled  father,  loth  the  boy  to  own. 
Had  him  to  decent  expectations  bred, 
A  favour'd  ofbpring  of  a  lawless  bed ; 


And  would  he  censuriB  one  who  should  pursue 
The  way  he  took  ?     Alicia  yet  was  new : 
Her  passion  pleased  him :  he  agreed  on  flight : 
They  fix'd  the  method,  and  they  chose  the  night. 

Then,  while  the  Farmer  read  of  public  crimes. 
Collating  coolly  Chronicles  and  Times, 
The  flight  was  taken  by  the  guilty  pair. 
That  made  one  passage  in  the  columns  there. 

The  heart  of  Ellis  bled ;  the  comfort,  pride, 
The  hope  and  stay  of  his  existence  died  ; 
Rage  ftx>m  the  ruin  of  his  peace  arose. 
And  he  would  follow  and  destroy  his  JPbes  ; 
Would  with  wild  haste  the  guilty  pair  pursue. 
And  when  he  found — Good  Heaven  I  what  would 
he  do? 

That  wretched  woman  he  would  wildly  seize. 
And  agonise  her  heart,  his  own  to  ease ; 
That  guilty  man  would  grasp,  and  in  her  sight 
Insult  his  pangs,  and  her  despair  excite ; 
Bring  death  in  view,  and  then  the  stroke  suspend, 
And  draw  out  tortures  till  his  life  should  end : 
Oh  I  it  should  stand  recorded  in  all  time, 
How  they  transgress* d,  and  he  avenged  the  crime ! 
In  this  bad  world  should  all  his  business  cease. 
He  would  not  seek — ^he  would  not  taste  of  peace ; 
But  wrath  should  live  till  vengeance  had  her  due, 
And  with  his  wrath  his  life  should  perish  too. 

His  girls — ^not  his— he  would  not  be  so  weak — 
Child  was  a  word  he  never  more  must  speak  I 
How  did  he  know  what  villains  had  defiled 
His  honest  bed  ? — ^he  spum'd  the  name  of  child ; 
Keep  them  he  must  *,  but  he  would  coarsely  hide 
Their  forms,  and  nip  the  growth  of  woman's  pride ; 
He  would  consume  their  flesh,  abridge  their  food. 
And  kill  the  mother-vices  in  their  blood. 


All  this  Sir  Owen  heard,  and  grieved  for  all ; 
He  with  the  husband  moum'd  Alicia's  fall ; 
But  urged  the  vengeance  with  a  spirit  strong. 
As  one  whose  own  rose  high  against  the  wrong : 
He  saw  his  tenant  by  this  passion  moved. 
Shared  in  his  wrath,  and  his  revenge  approved. 

Years  now  unseen,  he  moum'd  this  tenant's  fate. 
And  wonder'd  how  he  bore  his  widow*d  state : 
Still  he  would  mention  Ellis  with  the  pride 
Of  one  who  felt  himself  to  worth  allied : 
Such  were  his  notions — had  been  long,  but  now 
He  wish'd  to  see  if  vengeance  lived,  and  how : 
He  doubted  not  a  mind  so  strong  must  feel 
Most  righteously,  and  righteous  measures  deal. 

Then  would  he  go,  and  haply  he  might  find 
Some  new  excitement  for  a  weary  mind — 
Might  learn  the  miseries  of  a  pair  undone. 
One  scom'd  and  hated,  lost  and  perish'd  one ; 
Tes,  he  would  praise  to  virtuous  anger  give. 
And  so  his  vengeance  should  be  nursed  and  live. 

Ellis  was  glad  to  see  his  landlord  come, 
A  transient  joy  broke  in  upon  his  gloom. 
And  pleased  he  led  the  knight  to  the  superior  room. 
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Where  the  was  wont  in  happier  days  to  tit. 
Who  paid  with  smiies  his  condescending  wit. 
There  the  sad  husband,  who  had  seldom  been 
Where  prints  acquired  in  happier  days  were  seen, 
Now  struck  by  these,  and  carried  to  the  past, 
A  painftil  look  on  every  object  cast : 
Sir  Owen  saw  his  tenant's  troubled  state, 
But  still  he  wisb*d  to  know  the  offenders*  fate. 

"  Know  you  they  suffer,  Ellis?" — Ellis  knew; — 
"  'T  is  well  I  't  is  just  I  but  have  they  all  their  due  ? 
**  Have  they  in  mind  and  body,  head  and  heart, 
**  Sustained  the  pangs  of  their  accursed  part  ?*' 
"  They    have  I  "— "  'Tis   weU  I"    "  And   wants 

enough  to  shake 
**  The  firmest  mind,  the  stoutest  heart  to  break." 
'*  But    have    you    seen    them    in    such   misery 

dwell  ?"— 
<*  In  misery  past  description."— '<  That  is  well." 

"  Alas !  Sir  Owen,  it  perhaps  is  just, — 
**  Tet  I  began  my  purpose  to  distrust ; 
"  For  they  to  justice  have  discharged  a  debt, 
**  That  vengeance  surely  may  her  claim  forget." 

<<  Man  I  can  you  pity  ?" — "As  a  man  I  feel 
"  Miseries  Uke  theirs."— 

"  But  never  would  you  heal  ?" 

"  Hear  me,  Sir  Owen  I  I  had  sought  them  long, 
**  Urged  by  the  pain  of  ever-present  wrong, 
"  Yet  had  not  seen ;  and  twice  the  year  came 

round — 
"  Tears  hateful  now— ere  I  my  victims  found ; 
"  But  I  did  find  them,  in  the  dungeon's  gloom 
**  Of  a  small  garret — a  precarious  home ; 
"  For  that  depended  on  the  weekly  pay, 
"  And  they  were  sorely  irighten'd  on  the  day ; 
"  But  there  they  lingered  on  from  week  to  week, 
"  Haunted  by  ills  of  which  't  is  hard  to  speak, 
"  For  they  are  many  and  vexatious  all, 
**  The  very  smallest — but  they  none  were  small. 

"  The  roof,  unceil'd  in  patches,  gave  the  snow 
*'  Entrance  within,  and  there  were  heaps  below ; 
**  I  pass'd  a  narrow  region  dark  and  cold, 
**  The  strait  of  stairs  to  that  infectious  hold ; 
**  And,  when  I  enter'd,  misery  met  my  view 
"  In  every  shape  she  wears,  in  every  hue, 
"  And  the  black  icy  blast  across  the  dungeon  flew. 
**  There  iVown'd  the  ruin'd  walls  that  once  were 

white  ; 
'*  There  gleam'd  the  panes  that  once  admitted 

light; 
"  There  lay  unsavoury  scraps  of  wretched  food ; 
**  And  there  a  measure,  void  of  ftiel,  stood. 
**  But  who  shall  part  by  part  describe  the  state 
"  Of  these,  thus  foUow'd  by  relentless  fate  ? 
"  All,  too,  in  winter,  when  the  icy  air 
"  Breathed  its  bleak  venom  on  the  guilty  pair. 

"  That  man,  that  Cecil ! — he  was  left,  it  seems, 
"  Unnamed,  unnoticed :  fkrewell  to  his  dreams  I 
"  Heirs  made  by  law  rejected  him  of  course, 
"  And  left  him  neither  reftige  nor  resource." 


"Their  father's?"— 

"  No :  he  was  the  harlot's  son  ' 
"  Who  wTong'd  them,  whom  their  duty  b«de  them   | 

shun; 
"  And  they  were  duteous  all,  and  he   was  aH 
undone. 

"  Now  the  lost  pair,  whom  better  times  bad  led  | 
"  To  part  disputing,  shared  their  sorrow*8  bed  ;  ;i 
"  Their  bed  I— I  shudder  as  I  speak — and  shared  | 
"  Scraps  to  their  hunger  by  the  hungry  spared." 

"  Man  I  my  good  Ellis !  can  you  sigh  ?" — 

"lean; 
"  In  short,  Sir  Owen,  I  must  feel  as  man  ; 
"  And  could  you  know  the  miseries  they  endured, 
"  The  poor,  uncertain  pittance  they  procured, 
"  When,  laid  aside  the  needle  and  the  pen, 
"  Their  sickness  won  the  neighbours  of  their  den, 
"  Poor  as  they  are,  and  they  arc  passing  poor, 
"  To  lend  some  aid  to  those  who  needed  more : 
"  Then,  too,  an  ague  with  the  winter  came, 
"  And,  in  this  state,  that  wife  I  cannot  name 
"  Brought  forth  a  famish'd  child  of  suffering  and 
of  shame. 

"  This  had  you  known,  and  traced  them  to  tliis 

scene, 
"  Where  all  was  desolate,  defiled,  unclean, 
"  A  fireless  room,  and,  where  a  fire  had  place, 
"  The  blast  loud  howling  down  the  empty  space, 
"  Tou  must  have  felt  a  part  of  the  distren, 
"  Forgot  your  wrongs,  and  made  their  suffering 

less!" 

"  Sought  you  them,  Ellis,  firom  the  mean  intent 
"  To  give  them  succour  ?" 

"  What,  indeed,  I  meant 
"  At  first  was  vengeance ;  but  I  long  pursued 
"  The  pair,  and  I  at  last  their  misery  view'd 
"  In  that  vile  garret,  which  I  cannot  paint — 
"  The  sight  was  loathsome,  and  the  smell  was  ikint; 
"  And  there  that  wife — ^whom  I  had  loved  ao  well 
"  And    thought    so    happy — was    oondemn'd    to 

dwell; 
"  The  gay,  the  grateftd  wife,  whom  I  was  glad 
"  To  see  in  dress  beyond  our  station  clad, 
"  And  to  behold  among  our  neighbours  fine, 
"  More  than  perhaps  became  a  wife  of  mine : 
"  And  now  among  her  neighbours  to  explore, 
**  And  see  her  poorest  of  the  very  poor! — 

"  I  would  describe  it,  but  I  bore  a  part, 
"  Nor  can  explain  the  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
"  Tet  memory  since  has  aided  me  to  traoe 
"  The  horrid  features  of  that  dismal  place. 
"  There  she  reclined  unmoved,  her  bosom  bare 
"  To  her  companion's  unimpassion'd  stare, 
"  And  my  wild  wonder : — Seat  of  virtue !  chaste 
"  As  lovely  once !  O I  how  wert  thou  disgraced  I 
"  Upon  that  breast,  by  sordid  rags  defiled, 
"  Lay  the  wan  features  of  a  famish'd  child ; — 
"  That  sin-bom  babe  in  utter  misery  laid, 
"  Too  feebly  wretched  even  to  cry  for  aid ; 
"  The  ragged  sheeting,  o'er  her  person  drawn, 
"  Served  for  the  dress  that  hunger  placed  in  pawn. 
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'*  At  the  bed*8  feet  the  man  reclined  his  frame : 
"  Their  chairs  were  perish'd  to  support  the  flame, 
**  That  warm'd  his  agued  limbs,  and,  sad  to  see, 
'*  That  shook  him  fiercely  as  he  gazed  on  me. 

"  I  was  confosed  in  this  unhappy  view : 
"  My  wife  !  my  friend  I  I  could  not  think  it  true ; 
"  My  children's  mother,— my  Alicia, — laid 
"  On  such  a  bed  t  so  wretched, — so  afraid ! 
"  And  her  gay,  young  seducer,  in  the  guise 
*'  Of  all  we  dread,  abjure,  defy,  despise, 
'*  And  all  the  fear  and  terror  in  his  look, 
"  Still  more  my  mind  to  its  foundation  shook. 

^  At  last  he  spoke : — '  Long  since  I  would  have 

died, 
**  *  But  could  not  leave  her,  though  for  death  I 

aigh'd, 
*' '  And  tried  the  poison*d  cup,  and  dropp'd  it  as 

I  tried. 
"  *  She  is  a  woman,  and  that  famish'd  thing 
*'  <  Makes  her  to  life,  with  all  its  evils,  cling  : 
"  '  Feed  her,  and  let  her  breathe  her  last  in  peace, 
"  *  And  all  my  sufferings  with  your  promise  cease  I' 

*<  Ghastly  he  smiled :— I  knew  not  what  I  felt, 
"  But  my  heart  melted — hearts  of  flint  would  melt, 
"  To  see  their  anguish,  penury,  and  shame, 
*'  How  base,  how  low,  how  grovelling  they  became : 
"  I  could  not  speak  my  purpose,  but  my  eyes 
"  And  my  expression  bade  the  creature  rise. 

**  Tet,  O I  that  woman's  look !  my  words  are 

vain 
**  Her  mix'd  and  troubled  feelings  to  explain ; 
**  True,  there  was  shame  and  consciousness  of  &11, 
"  But  yet  remembrance  of  my  love  withal, 
"  And  knowledge  of  that  power  which  she  would 

now  recall. 

*<  But  still  the  more  that  she  to  memory  brought, 
"  The  greater  angtdsh  in  my  mind  was  wrought : 
'*  The  more  she  ^ed  to  bring  the  past  in  view, 
"  She  greater  horror  on  the  present  threw ; 
"  So  that,  for  love  or  pity,  terror  thrill'd 
"  My  blood,  and  vile  and  odious  thoughts  instill'd. 

"  This  war  within,  these  passions  in  their  strife, 
*<  If  thus  protracted,  had  exhausted  life ; 
**  But  the  strong  view  of  these  departed  years 
**  Caused  a  full  burst  of  salutary  tears, 
'*  And  as  I  wept  at  large,  and  thought  alone, 
"  I  felt  my  reason  re-ascend  her  throne." 

"  My  friend  I"  Sir  Owen  answer'd,  "  what  be- 
came 
**  Of  your  just  anger  ? — ^when  you  saw  their  shame, 
'*  It  was  your  triumph,  and  you  should  have  shown 
"  Strength,  if  not  joy — their  sufferings  were  their 
own." 

'^  Alas,  for  them  !  their  own  in  very  deed ! 
**  And  they  of  mercy  had  the  greater  need ; 
**  Their  own  by  purchase,  for  their  frtdlty  paid, — 
"  And  wanted  Heaven's  own  justice  human  aid  ? 
**  And  seeing  this,  could  I  beseech  my  God 
"  For  deeper  misery,  and  a  heavier  rod  ?" 


"  But  could  you  help  them  ?" 

"  Think,  Sir  Owen,  how 
"  I  saw  them  then — methinks  I  see  them  now  I 
**  She  had  not  food,  nor  aught  a  mother  needs, 
**  Who  for  another  life  and  dearer  feeds : 
*'  I  saw  her  speechless ;  on  her  wither'd  breast 
"  The  wither'd  child  extended,  but  not  pressed, 
"  Who  sought,  with  moving  lip  and  feeble  cry, — 
"  Vain  instinct  I — for  the  fount  without  supply. 

**  Sure  it  was  all  a  grievous,  odious  scene, 
"  Where  all  was  dismal,  melancholy,  mean, 
**  Foul  with  compelled  neglect,  unwholesome,  and 

unclean; 
"  That  arm, — ^that  eye, — the   cold,    the    sunken 

cheek, — 
"  Spoke  all,  Sir  Owen — fiercely  miseries  speak !" 

"  And  you  relieved  ?" 

**  If  hell's  seducing  crew 
*'  Had  seen  that  sight,  they  must  have  pitied  too." 

**  Bevenge  was  thine — ^thou  hadst  the  power,  the 
right; 
"  To  give  it  up  was  Heaven's  own  act  to  slight." 

*'  Tell  me  not,  sir,  of  rights,  and  wrongs,  or 
powers! 
"  I  felt  it  written — Vengeance  is  not  ours  I" 

<*  Well,  EUis,  well !— I  find  these  female  foes, 
*'  Or  good  or  ill,  will  murder  our  repose  ; 
**  And  we,  when  Satan  tempts  them,  take  the  cup, 
**  The  fruit  of  their  foul  sin,  and  drink  it  up  : 
"  But  shall  our  pity  all  our  claims  remit, 
**  And  we  the  sinners  of  their  guilt  acquit  ?" 

**  And  what,  Sir  Owen,  will  our  vengeance  do  ? 
**  It  follows  us  when  we  our  foe  pursue, 
"  And,  as  we  strike  the  blow,  it  smites  the  smiters 
too." 

"  What  didst  thou,  man  ?" 

**  I  brought  them  to  a  cot 
"  Behind  your  larches, — a  sequester'd  spot, 
"  Where  dwells  the  woman :  I  believe  her  mind 
*'  Is  now  enlighten'd — I  am  sure  resign'd : 
"  She  gave  her  infant,  though  with  aching  heart 
**  And  faltering  spirit,  to  be  nursed  apart." 

"  And  that  vile  scoundrel ** 

"  Nay,  his  name  restore, 
'*  And  call  him  Cecil, — for  he  is  no  more : 
"  When  my  vain  help  was  offer'd,  he  was  past 
"  All  human  aid,  and  shortly  breathed  his  last ; 
**  But  his  heart  open'd,  and  he  lived  to  see 
**  Guilt  in  himself,  and  find  a  friend  in  me. 

**  Strange  was  their  parting,  parting  on  the  day 
**  I  offer'd  help,  and  took  the  man  away, 
"  Sure  not  to  meet  again,  and  not  to  live 
"  And  taste  of  joy. — He  feebly  cried,  *  Forgive ! 
"  *  I  have  thy  guilt,  thou  mine  ;  but  now  adieu ! 
"  *  Tempters  and  tempted  I  what  will  thence  ensue 
*' '  I  know  not,  dare  not  think.' — He  said,  and  he 
withdrew." 

3  M 
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<*  But,  Ellis,  teU  me,  didtt  thou  thus  desire 
**  To  heap  upon  their  heads  those  coals  of  fire  ?** 

*nf  fire  to  melt,  that  feeling  is  confessed, — 
**  If  fire  to  shame,  I  let  that  question  rest ; 
**  But  if  aught  more  the  sacred  words  imply^ 
**  I  know  it  not — no  commentator  I." 

"  Then  did   you  freely  from  your   soul   for- 
give ?"— 
"  Sure  as  I  hope  before  my  Judge  to  live, 
"  Sure  as  I  trust  his  mercy  to  receive, 
**  Sure  as  his  word  I  honour  and  believe, 
"  Sure  as  the  Saviour  died  upon  the  tree 
**  For  all  who  sin, — for  that  dear  wretch  and  me, — 
"  Whom  never  more  on  earth  will  I  forsake  or 


Sir  Owen  softly  to  his  bed  a^Joum'd, 
Sir  Owen  quickly  to  his  home  retnm'd ; 
And  all  the  way  he  meditating  dwelt 
On  what  this  man  in  his  affliction  felt, — 
How  he,  resenting  first,  forbore,  forgave, 
His  passion's  lord,  and  not  his  anger's  slave : 
And  as  he  rode  he  seem*d  to  fear  the  deed 
Should  not  be  done,  and  urged  unwonted  speed. 

Arrived  at  home,    he  scom'd  the   change  to 

hide. 
Nor  would  indulge  a  mean  and  selfish  pride, 
That  would  some  little  at  a  time  recall 
Th'  avenging  vow ;  he  now  was  frankness  all : 
He  saw  his  nephew,  and  with  kindness  spoke  : — 
**  Charles,  I  repent  my  purpose,  and  revoke  ; 
"Take   her — I'm  taught,  and   would  I    could 

repay 
"  The  generous  teacher ;  hear  me,  and  obey : 
"  Bring  me  the  dear  coquette,  and  let  me  vow 
"  On  lips  half  peijured  to  be  passive  now : 
**  Take  her,  and  let  me  thank  the  powers  divine 
**  She  was  not  stolen  when  her  hand  was  mine, 
"  Or  when  her  heart — Her  smiles  I  must  forget, 
"  She  my  revenge,  and  cancel  either  debt." 

Here  ends  our  tale,  for  who  will  doubt  the 
bUss 
Of  ardent  lovers  in  a  case  like  this  ? 
And  if  Sir  Owen's  was  not  half  so  strong, 
It  may,  perchance,  eontinue  twice  as  long. 


'  [**  In  the  hands  of  oidhury  writers,  tales  of  sedaction  are 
such  maudlin  things,  that  one  almost  loses  his  horrw  tot  the 
wretched  criminals  in  pity  of  the  still  more  wretched  writers. 
But  Crablw  beara  us  down  with  him  into  the  depths  of  agony, 
and  terrifles  us  w  itb  a  holy  fear  of  the  punishment  which  even 
on  earth  eats  into  the  adulterer's  heart.  The  story  of  Farmer 
Etlis  might,  we  think,  have  stood  by  itself,  instead  of  being 
Introduced  merely  as  part  of  another  story ;  but  Mr.  Crabbe 
▼ery  fluently  brings  forward  his  very  finest  things  ss  illus- 
trations of  others  of  inferior  Interest,  or  as  aocessaries  to  le« 
meritorious  matter.  Farmer  Ellis  is  but  a  homely  penon.  It 
Is  true ;  but  he  b  an  Englishman,  and  he  behaves  lilce  one, 
with  the  dagger  of  grief  festering  in  his  heart.  Nothing  can 
be  more  affecting  than  his  conduct  in  granting  an  asylum  in 
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DELAY  HAS  DANGER. 

Morning  Exoinion~LMly  at  SUford,  who  F—RefiecCfoa*  oa 
Delay— Cecilia  and  Henry^Tbe  Loven  eontnsctcd— Vwk 
to  the  Ps(tn>n— Whom  he  finds  there — Fanny  dksaibed— 
The  yielding  of  Vanity— Delay— Resentmeirt— Want  rf 
Bcaolntlon— Farther  Entanglement— Danger— How  nec^ 
Conelnsion. 

Three  weeks  had  pass'd,  and  Richard  rambles  now 

Far  as  the  dinners  of  the  day  allow ; 

He  rode  to  Farley  Grange  and  Finley  Mere, 

That  house  so  Micient,  and  that  lake  so  dear : 

He  rode  to  Ripley  through  that  river  gay, 

Where  in  the  shallow  stream  the  loaches  play. 

And  stony  fragments  stay  the  winding  stream. 

And  gilded  pebbles  at  the  bottom  gleam. 

Giving  their  yellow  surface  to  the  sun. 

And  making  proud  the  waters  as  they  run : 

It  is  a  lovely  place,  and  at  the  side 

Rises  a  moimtain-rock  in  rugged  pride ; 

And  in  that  rock  are  shapes  of  shells,  and  forms 

Of  creatures  in  oki  worlds,  of  namelem  ' 

Whose  generations  lived  and  died  ere  : 

A  worm  of  other  class,  to  crawi  began.* 

There  is  a  town  calTd  Silford,  where  his  steed 
Our  traveller  rested, — he  the  while  would  feed 
His  mind  by  walking  to  and  firo,  to  meet, 
He  knew  not  what  adventure,  in  the  street : 
A  stranger  there,  but  yet  a  window-view 
Gave  him  a  face  that  he  conceived  he  knew ; 
He  saw  a  tall,  fair,  lovely  lady,  dress'd 
As  one  vrhom  taste  and  wealth  had  jointly  blessM ; 
He  gazed,  but  soon  a  footman  at  the  door 
Thimdering,  alarm'd  her,  who  was  seen  no  more. 

**  This  was  the  lady  whom  her  lover  bound 
'*  In  solemn  contract,  and  then  proved  unsound : 
"  Of  this  affidr  I  have  a  clouded  view, 
"  And  should  be  glad  to  have  it  clear'd  by  you.** 

So  Richard  spake,  and  instant  Georga  roplied, 
*'  I  had  the  story  from  the  injured  side, 
'*  But  when  resentment  and  regret  were  goBei, 
"  And  pity  (shaded  by  contempt)  < 


<*  Frail  was  the  hero  of  my  tala,  but  stSll 
"  Was  rather  drawn  by  accident  than  will. 


a  lonely  spot  on  hb  own  grounds  to  the  repeolaat  wietck 
who  had  once  been  so  dear  to  him — a  noctuary,  as  it  wer^ 
where  she  may  live  within  the  protection  of  her  hosban^ 
humanity,  though  tot  ever  divorced  from  hb  love>-«B4 
where  the  melancholy  man  knows  thai  she  b  maldnf  ber 
peace  with  God,  in  a  calm  liaven  provided  for  her  against  the 
waves  of  the  world  by  him  whose  earthly  happiness  riie  bad 
for  ever  destroyed.  Thb  b  somewhat  superior  to  Kottabue's 
Stranger  and  Mra.  Hallerl  Never  did  a  omts  sabUm*  nasal 
belong  to  a  tale  of  guilt.**— Wilsok.] 

<  [**  The  Introduction  to  thb  story  b  In  Mr.  Ciabbe's  beak 
style  of  eoncbe  and  minute  deacriptioiu**— Jsmsr.] 
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**  S'ome  without  meaning  into  guilt  advance, 

"  From  want  of  guard,  firom  vanity,  from  chance ; 

'*  Man's  weakness  flies  his  more  immediate  pain, 

"  A  little  respite  from  his  fears  to  gain ; 

**  And  takes  the  part  that  he  would  gladly  fly, 

"  If  he  had  strength  and  courage  to  deny. 

*^  But  now  my  tale,— and  let  the  moral  say, 
**  When  hope  can  sleep,  there 's  Danger  in  Delay. 
''  Not  that  for  rashness,  Kichard,  I  would  plead, 
**  For  unadvised  alliance :  no,  indeed : 
"  Think  ere  the  contract — ^but,  contracted,  stand 
"  No  more  debatiug,  take  the  ready  hand : 
^^  When  hearts  are  willing,  and  when  fears  sub- 
side, 
"  Trust  not  to  time,  but  let  the  knot  be  tied ; 
"  For  when  a  lover  has  no  more  to  do, 
**  He  thinks  in  leisure,  what  shall  I  pursue  ? 
"  And  then  who  knows  what  objects  come  in  view  ? 
'*  For  when,  assured,  the  man  has  nought  to  keep 
**  His  wishes  warm  and  active,  then  they  sleep : 
**  Hopes  die  with  fears ;  and  then  a  man  must  lose 
*^  All  the  gay  visions,  and  delicious  views, 
'*  Once  his  mind's  wealth  I     He   travels  at  his 

ease, 
'*  Nor  horrors  now  nor  fairy-beauty  sees : 
**  When  the  kind  goddess  gives  the  wish'd  assent, 
^*  No  mortal  business  should  the  deed  prevent ; 
*<  But  the  bless'd  youth  should  legal  sanction  seek 
**  Ere  yet  th*  assenting  blush  has  fled  the  cheek. 

"  And — hear  me,  Richard, — man  has  reptile- 
pride 
"  That  often  rises  when  his  fears  subside  ; 
**  When,  like  a  trader  feeling  rich,  he  now 
"  Neglects  his  former  smile,  his  humble  bow, 
**  And,  conscious  of  his  hoarded  wealth,  assumes 
'*  New  airs,  nor  tMnks  how  odious  he  becomes. 

**  There    is  a   wandering,   wavering   train    of 

thought, 
"  That  something  seeks  where  nothing  should  be 

sought, 
"  And  will  a  self-delighted  spirit  move 
'*  To  dare  the  danger  of  pernicious  love. 


*'  First  be  it  granted  aU  was  duly  said 
**  By  the  fond  youth  to  the  believing  maid ; 
*'  Let  us  supiK>se  with  many  a  sigh  Uiere  came 
'*  The  declaration  of  the  deathless  flame  ;* — 
**  And  so  her  answer — *  She  was  happy  then, 
"  *  Bless'd  in  herself,  and  did  not  think  of  men ; 
**  *  And  with  such  comforts  in  her  present  state, 
**  *  A  wish  to  change  it  was  to  tempt  her  &te : 


>  [The  tale  In  the  original  MS.  opens  thus  :— 

*'  It  there  not  Danger  when  a  lover  gains 

**  His  lady's  heart,  and  her  consent  obtains  ? 

**  rSappose  their  union  for  a  while  delay'd, 

*'  As  wiien  a  flinching  fhther  is  aft«id.) 

**  Now  when  the  yonth  upon  his  labours  past 

'•  Delighted  looks,  and  is  in  peace  at  last, 

**  Is  there  not  Danger  in  those  days  of  peace, 

**  When  troubles  lessen,  and  when  terrors  cease, 

•*  Lest^  from  the  love  of  novelty,  the  sin 

**  Of  cnangeAil  man,  some  wandering  shoold  begin  ? 


"  *  That  she  would  not ;  but  yet  she  would  con- 
fess 

"  *  With  him  she  thought  her  liazard  would  be 
less; 

^*  *•  Nay,  more,  she  would  esteem,  she  would  regard 
express ; 

<*  *  But  to  be  brief— if  he  could  wait  and  see 

"  *  In  a  few  years  what  his  desires  would  be.*  ** 

Henry,  for  years,  read  months,  then  weeks,  nor 
found 
The  lady  thought  his  judgment  was  unsound ; 
**  For  months  read  weeks,"  she  read  it  to  his  praise, 
And  had  some  thoughts  of  changing  it  to  daift. 

And  here  a  short  excursion  let  me  make, 
A  lover  tried,  I  think,  for  lovers*  sake  ; 
And  teach  the  meaning  in  a  lady's  mind 
When  you  can  none  in  her  expressions  And : 
Words  are  design*d  that  meaning  to  convey. 
But  often  Yea  is  hidden  in  a  Naif  I 
And  what  the  charmer  wills,  some  gentle  hints  be- 
tray. 
Then,  too,  when  ladies  mean  to  yield  at  length. 
They  match  their  reasons  with  the  lover's  strength, 
And,  kindly  cautious,  will  no  force  employ 
Bat  such  as  he  can  baffle  or  destroy. 

As  when  heroic  lovers  beauty  woo'd, 
And  were  by  magic's  mighty  art  withstood, 
The  kind  historian,  for  the  dame  afraid. 
Gave  to  the  faithful  knight  the  stronger  aid. 

A  downright  No  I  would  make  a  man  despair. 
Or  leave  for  kinder  nymph  the  cruel  fair ; 
But  "  No  I  because  I  'm  very  happy  now, 
"  Because  I  dread  th*  irrevocable  vow, 
''  Because  I  fear  papa  will  not  approve, 
^  Because  I  love  not — no,  I  cannot  love ; 
*'  Because  you  men  of  Cupid  make  a  jest, 
**  Because — in  short,  a  single  life  is  best." 
A  No!  when  back'd  by  reasons  of  such  force, 
Invites  approach,  and  will  recede  of  course. 

Ladies,  like  towns  besieged,  for  honour's  sake, 
Will  some  defence,  or  its  appearance,  make ; 
On  first  approach  there 's  much  resistance  made. 
And  conscious  weakness  hides  in  bold  parade ; 
With  lofty  looks,  and  threat'nings  stem  and  proud, 
"  Come,  if  you  dare,"  is  said  in  language  loud, 
But  if  th'  attack  be  made  with  care  and  skill, 
"  Come,"  says  the  yielding  party,  "if  you  will;" 
Then  each  the  other's  valiant  acts  approve. 
And  twine  their  laurels  in  a  wreath  of  love. 


**  Lest  a  soccessftil  spirit,  in  its  pride, 

**  Should  not  contented  with  iU  peace  abide  ? 

**  Not  Troilus  more  true  or  fond  could  he, 
**  Not  Orpheus  to  his  lost  Bur>diee, 
'*  Than  to  his  Harriet  Henry-  all  was  done 
•*  On  either  part,  and  eitlier  heart  was  won : 
**  For  there  had  paas'd  the  hwiy's  wish  to  charm 
'*  With  due  success ;  the  lover  felt  th'  alarm ; 
**  Then,  more  emotion  in  the  man  ^  excite, 
**  There  pass'd  in  her  the  momentary  slight; 
••  Then,  after  many  a  tender  fear,  there  came 
**  A  declaration  of  the  deathless  flame,**  &e.3 
3m  2 
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We  now  retrace  oBur  tale,  and  forward  go, — 
Thus  Henry  rightly  read  Cecilia's  No! 
His  prudent  father,  who  had  duly  weighed 
And  well  approved  the  fortune  of  the  maid, 
Not  much  resisted,  just  enough  to  show 
He  knew  his  power,  and  would  his  son  should 
know. 

"  Harry,  I  will,  while  1  your  bargain  make, 
"  That  you  a  journey  to  our  patron  take  i 
**  I  know  her  guardian ;  care  will  not  become 
'*  A  lad  when  courting ;  as  you  must  be  dumb, 
*'  You  may  be  absent ;  I  for  you  will  speak, 
**  And  ask  what  you  are  not  supposed  to  seek." 

Then  came  the  parting  hour,  and  what  arise 
When  lovers  part !  expressive  looks  and  eyes, 
Tender  and  tearful,  many  a  fond  adieu, 
And  many  a  call  the  sorrow  to  renew ; 
Sighs  such  as  lovers  only  can  explain, 
And  words  that  they  might  undertake  in  vain. 

Cecilia  liked  it  not ;  she  had,  in  truth, 
No  mind  to  part  with  her  enamour'd  youth  : 
But  thought  it  foolish  thus  themselves  to  cheat. 
And  part  for  nothing  but  again  to  meet. 

Now  Henry *s  father  was  a  man  whose  heart 
Took  with  his  interest  a  decided  part ; 
He  knew  his  lordship,  and  was  known  for  acts 
That  I  omit, — they  were  acknowledged  ftuaiM ; 
An  interest  somewhere — ^I  the  place  forget, 
And  the  good  deed — no  matter — 't  was  a  debt : 
Thither  must  Henry,  and  in  vain  the  maid 
Expressed  dissent — the  father  was  obey*d. 

But  though  the  maid  was  by  her  fears  assaird. 
Her  reason  rose  against  them,  and  prevailed ; 
Fear  saw  him  hunting,  leaping,  falling — led, 
Maim*d  and  disfigured,  groaning  to  his  bed ; 
Saw  him  in  perils,  duels, — dying, — dead. 
But  Prudence  answer'd,  "  Is  not  every  maid 
"  With  equal  cause  for  him  she  loves  afraid  V* 
And  from  her  guarded  mind  Cecilia  threw 
The  groundless  terrors  that  will  love  pursue. 

She  had  no  doubts,  and  her  reliance  strong 
Upon  the  honour  that  she  would  not  wrong : 
Firm  in  herself,  she  doubted  not  the  truth 
Of  him,  the  chosen,  the  selected  youth ; 
Trust  of  herself  a  trust  in  him  supplied. 
And  she  believed  him  &ithful,  though  untried  : 
On  her  he  might  depend,  in  him  she  would  confide. 
If  some  fond  girl  expressed  a  tender  pain 
Lest  some  fair  rival  should  allure  her  swain. 
To  such  she  answered  with  a  look  severe, 
*'  Can  one  you  doubt  be  worthy  of  your  fear  ?" 

My  lord  was  kind, — a  month  had  pass'd  away. 
And  Henry  stayed, — he  sometimes  named  a  day ; 
But  still  my  lord  was  kind,  and  Henry  still  must 

stay: 
His  father's  words  to  him  were  words  of  fate — 
"  Wait,  't  is  your  duty ;  H  is  my  pleasure,  wait !" 

In  all  his  walks,  in  hilly  heath  or  wood, 
Cecilia's  form  the  pensive  youth  pursued ; 


In  the  grey  morning,  in  the  silent  noon. 

In  the  soft  twilight,  by  the  sober  moon. 

In  those  forsaken  rooms,  in  that  immense  salooD ; 

And  he,  now  fond  of  that  seclusion  grown, 

There  reads  her  letters,  and  there  writes  his  own. 

"  Here  none  approach,"  said  he,  "  to  interfere, 

"  But  I  can  think  of  my  Cecilia  here !"  ■ 

But  there  did  come — and  how  it  came  to  pess 
Who  shall  explain  ?— a  mild  and  bine-eyed  lass ; — 
It  was  the  work  of  accident,  no  doubt — 
The  cause  unknown — ^we  say,  "  as  things  fisll  oat  ^ 
The  damsel  enter'd  there,  in  WMidering  ronnd 

about : 
At  first  she  saw  not  Henry ;  and  she  ran. 
As  from  a  ghost,  when  she  beheld  a  man. 

She  was  esteemed  a  beauty  through  the  Hall, 
And  so  admitted^  with  consent  of  all ; 
And  like  a  treasure  was  her  beauty  kept 
From  every  guest  who  in  the  mansion  slept, 
Whether  as  friends  who  join'd  the  noble  pair. 
Or  those  invited  by  the  steward  there. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  priest,  whoee  Hfe 
Was  brief  «id  sad :  he  lost  a  darling  wifs, 
And  Fanny  then  her  father,  who  could  sare 
But  a  small  portion ;  but  his  all  he  gave, 
With  the  fair  orphan,  to  a  sister's  care. 
And  her  good  spouse :  they  were  the  ruling  pair — 
Steward  and  steward's  lady— o'er  a  tribe. 
Each  under  each,  whom  I  shall  not  describe. 

This  grave  old  couple,  childless  and  alone, 
Would,  by  their  care,  for  Fanny's  loss  atone : 
She  had  been  taught  in  schools  of  honest  £ame ; 
And  to  the  Hall,  as  to  a  home,  she  came. 
My  lord  assenting :  yet,  as  meet  and  right, 
Fanny  was  held  from  every  hero's  ^ght, 
Who  might  in  youthftil  error  cast  his  eyes 
On  one  so  gentle  as  a  lawful  prise, 
On  border  land,  whom,  as  their  right  or  prey, 
A  youth  fh>m  either  side  might  bear  away. 
Some  handsome  lover  of  th'  inferior  class 
Might  as  a  wife  approve  the  lovely  lass ; 
Or  some  invader  ftom  the  class  above. 
Who,  more  presuming,  would  his  passion  pror 
By  asking  less — ^love  only  for  his  love. 

This  much  experienced  aunt  her  fear  expresa'd. 
And  dread  of  old  and  young,  of  host  and  guest. 
"  Go  not,  my  Fanny,  in  their  way,"  she  cried, 
*'  It  is  not  right  that  virtue  should  be  tried ; 
"  So,  to  be  safe,  be  ever  at  my  side." 
She  was  not  ever  at  that  side  ;  but  stlU 
Observ'd  her  precepts,  and  obey'd  her  will. 

But  in  the  morning's  dawn  and  evening's  gloofli 
She  could  not  lock  the  damsel  in  her  room ; 
And  Fanny  thought,  "  I  will  ascend  these  stairs 
"  To  see  the  chapel, — there  are  none  at  prayers ; 
"  None,"  she  believed,  *'  had  yet  to  dress  returned, 
**  By  whom  a  timid  girl  might  be  discem'd  ;*' 


'  [MS. — **  Here  none  approach  to  Isagli,  to  rinf ,  to  pnte  ; 
**  Here  I  can  moorn,  and  mose,  and  medftato.**] 
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In  her  slow  motion,  looking,  as  she  glides, 

On  pictures,  busts,  and  what  she  met  besides, 

And  speaking  softly  to  herself  alone. 

Or  singing  low  in  melancholy  tone  ; 

And  thus  she  rambled  through  the  still  domain, 

Room  after  room,  again,  and  yet  again. 

But,  to  retrace  our  story,  still  we  say, 
To  this  saloon  the  maiden  took  her  way ; 
"Where  she  beheld  our  Youth,  and  frightened  ran, 
And  so  their  friendship  in  her  fear  began. 

But  dare  she  thither  once  again  advance, 
And  still  suppose  the  man  will  think  it  chance  ? 
Nay,  yet  again,  and  what  has  chance  to  do 
With  this  ? — I  know  not :  doubtless  Fanny  knew. 

Now,  of  the  meeting  of  a  modest  maid 
And  sober  youth  why  need  we  be  afraid  ? 
And  when  a  girl's  amusements  are  so  few 
As  Fanny's  were,  what  would  you  have  her  do  ? 
Reserved  herself,  a  decent  youth  to  find. 
And  just  be  civil,  sociable,  and  kind. 
And  look  together  at  the  setting  sun. 
Then  at  each  other — what  the  evil  done  ? 

Then  Fanny  took  my  little  lord  to  play, 
And  bade  him  not  intrude  on  Henry's  way : 
'''■  O,  he  intrudes  not !"  said  the  Youth,  and  grew 
Fond  of  the  child,  and  would  amuse  him  too ; 
Would  make  such  faces,  and  assume  such  looks — 
He  loved  it  better  than  his  gayest  books. 

When  man  with  man  would  an  acquaintance 
seek. 
He  will  his  thoughts  in  chosen  language  speak ; 
And  they  converse  on  divers  themes,  to  find 
If  they  possess  a  corresponding  mind ; 
But  man  with  woman  has  foundation  laid, 
And  built  up  friendship,  ere  a  word  is  said  :• 
*T  is  not  with  words  that  they  their  wishes  tell. 
But  with  a  language  answering  quite  as  well ; 
And  thus  they  find,  when  they  begin  t'  explore 
Their  way  by  speech,  they  knew  it  all  before. 

And  now  it  chanced  again  the  pair,  when  dark, 
Met  in  their  way  when  wandering  in  the  park ; 
Not  in  the  common  path,  for  so  they  might, 
Without  a  wonder,  wander  day  or  night ; 
But,  when  in  pathless  ways  their  chance  will  bring 
A  musing  pair,  we  do  admire  the  thing. 

The  Youth  in  meeting  read  the  damsel's  face. 
As  if  he  meant  her  inmost  thoughts  to  trace : 
On  which  her  colour  changed,  as  if  she  meant 
To  give  her  aid,  and  help  his  kind  intent. 

Both  smiled  and  parted,  but  they  did  not  speak — 
The  smile  implied,  *^  Do  tell  me  what  you  seek :" 
They  took  their  different  ways  with  erring  feet. 
And  meet  again,  surprised  that  they  could  meet ; 
Then  must  they  speak — and  something  of  the  air 
Is  always  ready—"  'T  is  extremely  fair !" 

"  It  was  so  pleasant  I"  Henry  said,  "  the  beam 
"  Of  that  sweet  light  so  brilliant  on  the  stream ; 
"  And  chiefly  yonder,  where  that  old  cascade 

u  u..  />^.  „«  «»«  :4.«  «:».«i«  ^..«:»  ^«,i«. 


"  All  so  delightful,  soothing,  and  serene  I 
"  Do  you  not  feel  it  ?  not  e^joy  the  scene  ? 
"  Something  it  has  that  words  will  not  express, 
"  But  rather  hide,  and  make  th'  eigoyment  less  : 
'*  'Tis  what  our  souls  conceive,   'tis  what  our 
hearts  confess." 

Poor  Fanny's  heart  at  these  same  words  con- 
fess'd 
How  well  he  painted,  and  how  rightly  guess'd ; 
And,  while  they  stood  admiring  tiieir  retreat, 
Henry  found  something  like  a  mossy  seat ; 
But  Fanny  sat  not ;  no,  she  rather  pray'd 
That  she  might  leave  him,  she  was  so  afraid. 

*'  Not,  sir,  of  you ;  your  goodness  I  can  trust, 
"  But  folks  are  so  censorious  and  ui^ust, 
"  They  make  no  difference,  they  pay  no  regard 
"  To  our  true  meaning,  which  is  very  hard 
"  And  very  cruel ;  great  the  pain  it  cost 
*^  To  lose  such  pleasure,  but  it  must  be  lost ; 
'*  Did  people  know  how  free  from  thought  of  ill 
"  One's  meaning  is,  their  malice  would  be  still." 

At  this  she  wept ;  at  least  a  glittering  gem 
Shone  in  each  eye,  and  there  was  fire  in  them. 
For,  as  they  feU,  the  sparkles,  at  his  feet, 
He  felt  emotions  very  warm  and  sweet. 
"  A  lovely  creature  !  not  more  fkir  than  good, 
"  By  all  admired,  by  some,  it  seems,  pursued, 
"  Yet  self-protected  by  her  virtue's  force 
**  And  conscious  truth — What  evil  in  discourse 
"  With  one  so  guarded,  who  is  pleased  to  trust 
"  Herself  with  me,  reliance  strong  and  just  ?" 

Our  lover  then  believed  he  must  not  seem 
Cold  to  the  maid  who  gave  him  her  esteem : 
Not  manly  this  ;  Cecilia  had  his  heart, 
But  ft  was  lawful  with  his  time  to  part ; 
It  would  be  wrong  in  her  to  take  amiss 
A  virtuous  friendship  for  a  girl  like  this ; 
False  or  disloyal  he  would  never  prove. 
But  kindness  here  took  nothing  from  his  love  : 
Soldiers  to  serve  a  foreign  prince  are  known. 
When  not  on  present  duty  to  their  own  ; 
So,  though  our  bosom's  queen  we  still  prefer, 
We  are  not  always  on  our  knees  to  her. 
"  Cecilia  present,  witness  yon  fair  moon, 
"  And  yon  bright  orbs,  that  fate  would  change  as 

soon 
"  As  my  devotion  ;  but  the  absent  sun 
"  Cheers  us  no  longer  when  his  course  is  run  ; 
'*  And  then  those  starry  twinklers  may  obtain 
"  A  little  worship  till  he  shines  again." 

The  father  still  commanded,  "  Wait  awhile," 
And  the  son  answer'd  in  submissive  style. 
Grieved,  but  obedient ;  and  obedience  teased 
His  lady's  spirit  more  than  grieving  pleased ; 
That  he  should  grieve  in  absence  was  most  fit, 
But  not  that  he  to  absence  should  submit ; 
And  in  her  letters  might  be  traced  reproof^ 
Distant  indeed,  but  visible  enough ; 
This  should   the  wandering  of  his  heart    have 
stay'd : 
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The  parties  daily  met,  as  by  consent, 
And  yet  it  always  seemM  by  accident ; 
Till  in  the  nymph  the  shepherd  had  been  blind 
If  he  had  fail'd  to  see  a  manner  kind. 
With  tliat  expressive  look  that  seem'd  to  say, 
**  Tou  do  not  speak,  and  yet  you  see  you  may." 

O,  yes,  he  saw,  and  he  resolved  to  fly. 
And  blamed  his  heart,  unwilling  to  comply : 
He  sometimes  wonder*d  how  it  came  to  pass 
That  he  had  all  this  freedom  with  the  lass  ; 
Reserved  herself^  with  strict  attention  kept, 
And  care  and  vigilance  that  never  slept: 
**  How  is  it  thus  that  they  a  beauty  trust 
**  With  me,  who  feel  the  confidence  is  just  ? 
"  And  they,  too,  feel  it ;  yes,  they  may  confide," — 
He  said  in  folly,  and  he  smiled  in  pride. 
'T  is  thus  our  secret  passions  work  their  way, 
And  the  poor  yictims  know  not  they  obey. 

Familiar  now  became  the  wandering  pair, 
And  .there  was  pride  and  joy  in  Fanny's  air ; 
For  though  his  silence  did  not  please  the  maid, 
She  judged  him  only  modest  and  afraid  : 
The  gentle  dames  are  ever  pleased  to  find 
Their  lovers  dreading  they  should  prove  unkind ; 
So,  blind  by  hope,  and  pleased  with  prospects  gay. 
The  generous  beauty  gave  her  heart  away 
Before  he  said,  '^  I  love  I" — alas !  he  dared  not  say. 

Cecilia  yet  was  mistress  of  his  mind. 
But  oft  he  wish*d  her,  like  his  Fanny,  kind ; 
Her  fondness  soothed  him,  for  the  man  was  yain. 
And  he  perceived  that  he  could  give  her  pain : 
Cecilia  liked  not  to  profess  her  love. 
But  Fanny  ever  was  the  yielding  dove ; 
Tender  and  trusting,  waiting  for  the  word, 
And  then  prepared  to  hail  her  bosom's  lord. 

Cecilia  once  her  honest  love  avow'd, 
To  make  him  happy,  not  to  make  him  proud : 
But  she  would  not,  for  every  asking  sigh, 
Confess  the  flame  that  waked  ids  vanity  ; 
But  this  poor  maiden,  every  day  and  hour. 
Would  by  fresh  kindness  feed  the  growing  power ; 
And  he  indulged — vain  being ! — in  the  joy, 
That  he  alone  could  raise  it,  or  destroy  : 
A  present  good,  from  which  he  dared  not  fly, 
Cecilia  absent,  and  his  Fanny  by. 

O I  vain  desire  of  youth,  that  in  the  hour 
Of  strong  temptation,  when  he  feels  the  power, 
And  knows  how  daily  his  desires  increase, 
Yet  will  he  wait,  and  sacrifice  his  peace, 
Will  trust  to  chance  to  free  him  f]x>m  the  snare, 
Of  which  long  since  his  conscience  said,  Beware ; 
Or  look  for  strange  deliverance  from  that  ill, 
That  he  might  fly,  could  he  command  the  will ! 
How  can  he  freedom  fh>m  the  future  seek. 
Who  feels  ahready  that  he  grows  too  weak  ? 
And  thus  refuses  to  resist,  till  time 
Removes  the  power,  and  makes  the  way  for  crime ; 
Yet  thoughts  he  had,  and  he  would  think,  *^  Forego 
'*  My  dear  Cecilia  ?  not  for  kingdoms  !  No  I 
**  But  may  I,  ought  I  not  the  friend  to  be 
*'  Of  one  who  feels  this  fond  regard  for  me  ? 
'*  I  wrong  no  creature  by  a  kindness  lent 
"  To  one  so  gentle,  mild,  and  innocent : 


'*  And  for  that  ftJr  one  whom  I  still  adore, 
*'  By  feeling  thus  I  think  of  her  the  more ;" 
And  not  unlikely,  for  our  thoughts  will  tend 
To  those  whom  we  are  oonscions  we  ofTend. 

Had  Reason  whisper'd,  <'  Has  Cecilia  leare 
*^  Some  gentle  youth  in  friendship  to  receive, 
**  And  be  to  him  the  friend  that  you  appear 
**  To  this  soft  girl  ?— Would  not  some  jealous  fear 
^*  Proclaim  your  thoughts  that  he  approaeh'd  too 


But  Henry,  blinded  still,  presumed  to  write 
Of  one  in  whom  Cecilia  would  delight : 
A  mild  and  modest  girl,  a  gentle  friend^ 
If,  as  he  hoped,  her  kindness  would  deseend — 
But  what  he  fear'd  to  lose  or  hoped  to  gain 
By  writing  thus,  he  had  been  ask'd  in  vain. 

It  was  his  purpose,  every  mom  he  rose. 
The  dangerous  friendship  he  had  made  to  doae : 
It  was  his  torment  nightly,  ere  he  slept. 
To  feel  his  prudent  purpose  was  not  kept. 
True,  he  has  wondered  why  the  timid  maid 
Meets  him  so  often,  and  is  not  afraid ; 
And  why  that  female  dragon,  fierce  and  keen. 
Has  never  in  their  private  walks  been  seen : 
And  often  he  has  thought,  **  What  can  their  lileBee 


"  They  can  have  no  design,  or  plot,  or  plan, — 
*'  In  fkct,  I  know  not  how  the  thing  began ; 
**  'T  is  their  dependence  on  my  credit  here, 
**  And  fear  not,  nor,  in  fact,  have  cauae  to  fear. 


/ 


But  did  that  pair,  who  s«em'd  to  think  tliat  aH 
Unwatch'd  will  wander  and  unguarded  fisU, — 
Did  they  permit  a  youth  and  inaid  to  meet 
Both  unreproved  ?  were  they  so  indiscreet  ? 

This  sometimes  entered  Henry's  mind,  and  tfaea, 
**  Who  shall  account  for  women  or  for  men  ?*' 
He  said ;  *^  or  who  their  secret  thoughts  explore  ? 
"  Why  do  I  vex  me?  I  will  think  no 


My  lord  of  late  had  said,  in  manner  kind, 
'*  My  good  friend  Harry,  do  not  think  us  blind  !** 
Letters  had  pass'd,  though  he  had  nothing  seen. 
His  careful  Hthet  and  my  lord  between ; 
But  to  what  purpose  was  to  him  unknown — 
It  might  be  borough  business,  or  their  own. 
Fanny,  it  seetai'd,  was  now  ao  more  in  dread ; 
If  one  approach'd,  she  neither  fear'd  nor  fled : 
He  mused  on  this, — **  But  wherefore  her  alaim  ? 
**  She  knows  me  better,  and  she  dreads  no  harm,** 

Something  his  father  wrote  that  gave  hiss  pain : 
"  1  know  not,  son,  if  you  should  yet  remain ; — 
*■*  Be  cautious,  Harry,  favours  to  procure 
"  We  strain  a  point,  but  we  must  first  be  sure  : 
"  Love  is  a  folly, — that,  indeed,  is  true, — 
I  '^  But  something  still  is  to  our  honour  due, 
,  *'  So  I  must  leave  the  thing  to  my  good  lord  and 

I      But  from  Cecilia  came  remonstrance  strong : — 
i  **  Tou  write  too  darkly,  and  you  stay  too  long; 
;  •*  We  hear  reports ;  and,  Henry,  mark  me  well, — 
,  *^  I  heed  not  every  tale  that  triflers  tell  ;•- 
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"  Be  you  no  trifier ;  dare  not  to  believe 

^*  That  I  am  one  whom  words  and  vows  deceive : 

"  You  know  your  heart,  your  hasard  you  will 

learn, 
"  And  this  your  trial  i^instantly  return." 

"  Uijust,  injurious,  jealous,  cruel  maid  I 
"  Am  I  a  slave,  of  haughty  words  afraid  ? 
^*  Can  she    who    thus    commands    expect  to  be 

obey'd  ? 
"  O !  how  unlike  this  dear  assenting  soul, 
**  Whose  heart  a  man  might  at  his  will  control  !'* 

Uneasy,  anxious,  fiU'd  with  self-reproof. 
He  now  resolved  to  quit  his  patron's  roof ; 
And  then  again  his  vacillating  mind 
To  stay  resolved,  and  that  her  pride  should  find : 
Debating  thus,  his  pen  the  lover  took, 
And  chose  the  words  of  anger  and  rebuke. 

Again,  yet  once  again,  the  conscious  pair 
Met,  and  *'  O  speak !"  was  Fanny's  silent  prayer; 
And,  *^  I  must  speak,"  said  the  embarrassed  youth ; 
**  Must  save  my  honour,  must  confess  the  truth : 
'^  Then  I  must  lose  her ;  but,  by  slow  degrees, 
"  She  will  regain  her  peace,  and  I  my  ease." 

Ah  I  foolish  man :  to  virtue  true,  nor  vice, 
He  buys  distress,  and  self-esteem  the  price ; 
And  what  his  gain  ? — a  tender  smile  and  sigh 
From  a  fond  girl  to  feed  his  vanity. 
Thus,  every  day  they  lived,  and  every  time 
They  met,  increased  his  anguish  and  his  crime. 

Still  in  their  meetings  they  were  oft-times  nigh 
The  darling  theme,  and  then  pass'd  trembling  by ; 
On  those  occasions  Henry  often  tried 
For  the  sad  truth — and  then  bis  heart  denied 
The  utterance  due :  thus  daily  he  became 
The  prey  of  weakness,  vanity,  and  shame. 

But  soon  a  day,  that  was  their  doubts  to  close, 
On  the  fond  maid  and  thoughtless  youth  arose. 
'Within  the  park,  beside  the  bounding  brook, 
The  social  pair  their  usual  ramble  took ; 
And  there  the  steward  found  them :  they  could 

trace 
News  in  his  look,  and  gladness  in  his  face. 

He  was  a  man  of  riches,  bluff  and  big, 
With  dean  brown  broadcloth,  and  with  white  cut 

wig: 
He  bore  a  cane  of  price,  with  riband  tied, 
And  a  fat  spaniel  waddled  at  his  side : 
To  every  being  whom  he  met  he  gave 
His  looks  expressive ;  civil,  gay,  or  grave. 
But  condescending  all ;  and  each  declared 
How  much  he  govem'd,  and  how  well  he  fared. 

This  great  man  bowed,  not  humbly,  but  his  bow 
Appear*d  familiar  converse  to  allow : 
The  trembling  Fanny,  as  he  came  in  view. 
Within  the  chestnut  grove  in  fear  withdrew ; 
While  Henry  wondered,  not  without  a  fear. 
Of  that  which  brought  th'  important  man  so  near : 
Doubt  was  dispersed  by  —  "My  esteem'd  young 

manl" 
As  he  with  condescending  grace  began — 


<*  Though  you  with  youthful  frankness  nobly  trust 
"  Tour  Fanny's  friends,  and  doubtless  think  them 

just,— 
**  Though  you  have  not,  with  craving  soul,  applied 
*'  To  us,  and  ask'd  the  fortune  of  your  bride, — 
**  Be  it  our  care  that  you  shall  not  lament 
"  That  love  has  made  you  so  improvident. 

*'  An  orphan  maid— ~Tour  patience !  you  shall 
have 
"  Tour  time  to  speak,  I  now  attention  crave ; — 
"  Fanny,  dear  girl !  has  in  my  spouse  and  me 
**  Friends  of  a  kind  we  wish  our  friends  to  be, 

"  None  of  the  poorest ^nay,  sir,  no  reply, 

"  You  shall  not  need and  we  are  bom  to  die ; 

^  And  one  yet  crawls  on  earth,  of  whom,  I  say 
"  That  what  he  has  he  cannot  take  away, — 
"  Her  mother's  father,  one  who  has  a  store 
"  Of  this  world's  good,  and  always  looks  for  more ; 
"  But,  next  his  money,  loves  the  girl  at  heart, 
**  And  she  will  have  it  when  they  come  to  pctrt." 

*'  Sir,"  said  the  Youth,  his  terrors  all  awake, 
*'  Hear  me,  I  pray,  I  beg, — ^for  mercy's  sake  I 
**  Sir,  were  the  secrets  of  my  soul  confess'd, 
**  Would  you  admit  the  truths  that  I  protest 

"  Are  such your  pardon " 

"  Pardon !  good,  my  Mend, 
"  I  not  alone  will  pardon,  I  commend : 
**  Think  you  that  I  have  no  remembrance  left 
**  Of  youthful  love,  and  Cupid's  cunning  theft  ? 
**  How  nymphs  will  listen  when  their  swains  per- 
suade, 
"  How  hearts  are  gain'd,  and  how  exchange  is 
made? 

"  Come,  sir,  your  hand " 

"  In  mercy,  hear  me  now !" — 
<<  I  cannot  hear  you,  time  will  not  allow : 
*'  You  know  my  station,  what  on  me  depends, 
"  For  ever  needed — but  we  part  as  friends ; 
**  And  here   comes  one  who  will  the  whole  ex- 
plain, 
"  My  better  self— and  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  Sir,  I  entreat " 

**  Then  be  entreaty  made 
"  To  her,  a  woman,  one  you  may  persuade ; 
"  A  little  teasing,  but  she  will  comply, 
"  And  loves  her  niece  too  fondly  to  deny." 

"  O !  he  is  mad,  and  miserable  I !" 
Exclaim'd  the  Youth ;  "  but  let  me  now  collect 
"  My  scatter'd  thoughts,  I  something  must  effect." 

Hurrying  she  came — "  Now,  what  has  he  con- 
fess'd, 
"  Ere  I  could  come  to  set  your  heart  at  rest  ? 
**  What  1  he  has  grieved  you !  Yet  he,  too,  approves 
**  The  thing !  but  man  will  tease  you,  if  he  loves. 
"  But  now  for  business :  tell  me,  did  you  think 
*'  That  we  should  always  at  your  meetings  wink  ? 
"  Think  you,  you  walk'd  unseen  ?    There  are  who 

bring 
"  To  me  all  secrets — O,  you  wicked  thing ! 
"  Poor  Fanny !  now  I  think  I  see  her  blush, 
*'  All  red  and  rosy,  when  I  beat  the  bush ; 
"  And  hide  your  secret,  said  I,  if  you  dare  I 
"  So  out  it  came,  like  «i  affirighten'd  hare. 
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**  Miss !  said  I,  gravely ;  and  the  trembling  maid 
**  Pleased  me  at  heart  to  see  her  so  afraid ; 
^  And  then  shf  wept ; — now,  do  remember  this, 
**  Never  to  chide  her  when  she  does  amiss ; 
**  For  she  is  tender  as  the  callow  bird, 
"  And  cannot  bear  to  have  her  temper  stirr'd  ; — 
**  Fanny,  I  said,  then  whisper'd  her  the  name, 
"  And  caused  such  looks — Yes,  yours  are  just  the 

same; 
"  But  hear  my  story — When  your  love  was  known 
"  For  this  our  cliild — she  is,  in  fact,  our  own— 
**  Then,  first  debating,  we  agreed  at  last 
**  To  seek  my  Lord,  and  tell  him  what  had  pass'd." 

"To  teU  the  Earl?" 

"  Yes,  truly,  and  why  not  ? 
*'  And  then  together  we  contrived  our  plot." 

"  Eternal  God !" 

"  Nay,  be  not  so  surprised, — 
"  In  all  the  matter  we  were  well  advised ; 
"  We  saw  my  Lord,  and  Lady  Jane  was  there, 
"  And  said  to  Johnson,  *  Johnson,  take  a  chair ;' 
"  True,  we  are  servants  in  a  certain  way, 
**  But  in  the  higher  places  so  are  they ; 
"  We  are  obey'd  in  ours,  and  they  in  theirs  obey : 
*^  So  Johnson  bow*d,  for  that  was  right  and  fit, 
"  And  had  no  scruple  with  the  Earl  to  sit ; — 
"  Why  look  you  so  impatient  while  I  tell 
"  What  they  debated  P—you  must  like  it  well. 

^  *  Let  them  go  on,'  our  gracious  Earl  began ; 
*'  *  They  will  go  ofi*,'  said,  joking,  my  good  man : 
"  *  Well  !*  said  the  Countess,  —  she  's  a  lover's 

friend, — 
"  <  What   if  they  do  ?   they  make   the  speedier 

end.' 

«  But  be  you  more  composed,  for  that  dear  child 
"  Is  with  her  joy  and  apprehension  wild : 
"  O !  we  have  watch'd  you  on  from  day  to  day, — 
"  *  There  go  the  lovers  1'  we  were  wont  to  say ; — 
"  But  why  that  look?"— 

"  Dear  madam,  I  implore 
'*  A  single  moment  I" — 

"  I  can  give  no  more : 
"  Here  are  your  letters — *  That  *8  a  female  pen,* 
**  Said  I  to  Fanny.—*  'T  is  his  sister's,  then,' 
"  Replied  the  maid. — No  I  never  must  you  stray ; 
**  Or  hide  your  wanderings,  if  you  should,  1  pray : 
**  1  know,  at  least  I  fear,  the  best  may  err, 
"  But  keep  the  by-walks  of  your  life  frt)m  her. 
"  That  youth  should  stray  is  nothing  to  be  told, 
**  When  they  have  sanction  in  the  grave  and  old, 
"  Who  have  no  call  to  wander  and  transgress, 
**  But  very  love  of  change  and  wantonness. 

**  I  prattle  idly,  while  your  letters  wait, 
"  And  then  my  Lord  has  much  that  he  would 

state, 
"  All  good  to  you — do  clear  that  clouded  face, 
"  And  with  good  looks  your  lucky  lot  embrace. 

"  Now,  mind  that  none  with  her  divide  your 
heart, 
"  For  she  would  die  ere  lose  the  smallest  part ; 
**  And  I  rejoice  that  all  has  gone  so  well, 
"  For  who  th'  effect  of  Johnson's  rage  can  tell  ? 


"  He  had  his  fears  when  you  began  to  ] 

"  But  I  assured  him  there  was  no  deceit : 

**  He  is  a  man  who  kindness  will  requite, 

"  But,  ii^ured  once,  revenge  is  his  delight ; 

"  And  he  would  spend  the  best  of  his  estates 

"  To  ruin,  goods  and  body,  them  he  hates  ; 

**  While  he  is  kind  enough  when  he  approves 

"  A  deed  that 's  done,  and  serves  the  man  he  loves : 

**  Come,  read  your  letters — I  must  now  be  gone, 

"  And  think  of  matters  that  are  coming  on." 

Henry  was  lost, — ^his  brain  confused,  his  aoul 
Dismay'd  and  sunk,  his  thoughts  beyond  oootrol ; 
Borne  on  by  terror,  he  foreboding  read 
Cecilia's  letter  I  and  his  courage  fled :  ^ 
All  was  a  gloomy,  dark,  and  dreadful  view ; 
He  felt  him  guilty,  but  indignant  too ; 
And  as  he  read,  he  felt  the  high  disdain 
Of  injured  men — "  She  may  repent  in  vain.** 

Cecilia  much  had  heard,  and  told  him  all 
That  scandal  Uught— '*  A  servant  at  the  Hall, 
**  Or  servant's  daughter,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 
**  Whose  father  would  not  with  her  mother  wed, 
**  Was  now  his  choice !  a  blushing  fooi,  the  toy, 
**  Or  the  attempted,  both  of  man  and  boy ; 
**  More  than  suspected,  but  without  the  wit 
"  Or  the  allurements  for  such  creatures  fit ;     ^ 
*'  Not  virtuous  though  unfeeling,  cold  as  ioe 
"  And  yet  not  chaste,  the  weeping  fool  of  vice ; 
"  Yielding,  not  tender ;  feeble,  not  refined  ; 
"  Her  form  insipid,  and  without  a  mind. 

**  Rival  I    she  spum'd  the  word ;  bat  let  him 
8tay,  I 

"  Wam'd  as  he  was !  beyond  the  present  daj, 
"  Whate'er  his  patron  might  object  to  this, 
"  The  uncle-butler,  or  the  weeping  miss — 
**  Let  him  from  this  one  single  day  remain, 
"  And  then  return !  he  would,  to  her,  in  vain ; 
*'  There  let  him  then  abide,  to  earn  or  crave 
'*  Food  undeserved  I  and  be  with  slaves  a  slave.** 

Had  reason  guided  anger,  govem'd  seal. 
Or  chosen  words  to  make  a  lover  feel. 
She  might  have  saved  him — anger  and  abuse 
Will  but  defiance  and  revenge  produce. 

"  Uigust  and  cruel,  insolent  and  proud !" 
He  said,  indignant,  and  he  spoke  aloud. 
"  Butler  I  and  servant !     Gentlest  of  thy  sex, 
**  Thou  wouldst  not  thus  a  man  who  loved  thee 

vex; 
"  Thou  wouldst  not  thus  to  vile  report  give  ear, 
"  Nor  thus  enraged  for  fancied  crimes  appemr : 
"  I  know  not  what,  dear  maid ! — if  thy  soft  smiles 

were  here.** 

And  then,  that  instant,  there  appear'd  the  maid. 
By  his  sad  looks  in  her  approach  dismay'd ; 
Such  timid  sweetness,  and  so  wrong'd,  did  more 
Than  all  her  pleading  tenderness  before. 
In  that  weak  moment,  when  disdain  and  pride. 
And  fear  and  fondness,  drew  the  man  aside, — 

*  [MS. :— Her  auill  waa  one  not  pluok'd  from  Vcnna*  dow. 
And  oer  murt  Ungoago  proved  her  wmiadcd 

love.] 
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In  this  weak  moment,  **  Wilt  thou,"  he  began, 
"  Be  mine  ?"  and  joy  o'er  all  her  features  ran : 
"  I  will  r*  she  softly  whisper'd ;  but  the  roar 
Of  cannon  would  not  strike  his  spirit  more ; 
E'en  as  his  lips  the  lawless  contract  seal'd, 
He  felt  that  conscience  lost  her  seven-fold  shield, 
And  honour  fled ;  but  still  he  spoke  of  love^ 
And  all  was  joy  in  the  consenting  dove. 

That  evening  all  in  fond  discourse  was  spent, 
When  the  sad  lover  to  his  chamber  went, 
To  think  on  wliat  had  jmss'd,  to  grieve,  and  to 

repent! 
Early  he  rose,  and  look'd  with  many  a  sigh 
On  the  red  light  that  flll'd  the  eastern  sky : 
Oft  had  he  stood  before,  alert  and  gay, 
To  hail  the  glories  of  the  new-bom  day ; 
But  now  dejected,  languid,  listless,  low, 
He  saw  the  wind  upon  the  water  blow. 
And  the  cold  stream  curl'd  onward  as  the  gale 
From  the  pine-hill  blew  harshly  down  the  dale ; 
On  the  right  side  the  youth  a  wood  survey'd. 
With  aU  its  dark  intensity  of  shade ; 
Where  the  rough  wind  alone  was  heard  to  move. 
In  this,  the  pause  of  nature  and  of  love. 
When  now  the  young  are  rear'd,  and  when  the 

old. 
Lost  to  the  tie,  grow  negligent  and  cold : 
Far  to  the  left  he  saw  the  huts  of  men. 
Half  hid  in  mist  that  hung  upon  the  fen ; 
Before  him  swallows,  gathering  for  the  sea. 
Took  their  short  flights,  and  twitter'd  on  the  lea; 
And  near  the  bean-sheaf  stood,  the  harvest  done. 
And  slowly  bUcken'd  in  the  sickly  sun ; 
All  these  were  sad  in  nature,  or  they  took 
Sadness  from  him,  the  likeness  of  his  look. 
And  of  his  mind — ^he  ponder'd  for  a  while. 
Then  met  his  Fanny  with  a  borroVd  smile. 

Not  much  remainM ;  for  money  and  my  Lord 
Soon  made  the  father  of  the  youth  accord ; 
His  prudence  half  resisted,  half  obey'd, 
And  scorn  kept  still  the  guardians  of  the  maid : 
Cecilia  never  on  the  subject  spoke, 
She  seem'd  as  one  who  from  a  dream  awoke ; 
So  all  was  peace,  and  soon  the  married  pair 
Fix'd  with  frir  fortune  in  a  mansion  fair. 

Five  years  had  pass'd,  and  what  was  Henry 
then? 
The  most  repining  of  repenting  men ; 
With  a  fond,  teasing,  anxious  wife,  afraid 
Of  all  attention  to  another  paid ; 
Yet  powerless  she  her  husband  to  amuse. 
Lives  but  t*  entreat,  implore,  resent,  accuse ; 
Jealous  and  tender,  conscious  of  defects, 
She  merits  little,  and  yet  much  expects ; 
She  looks  for  love  that  now  she  eannot  see, 
And  sighs  for  joy  that  never  more  can  be ; 


*[Origli»lly:- 

And  UiQs  for  ever  ahall  It  be  when  vice 
Shall  the  wettk  heart  firom  reetitade  entio*. 
Or  fear  vith  aome  poor  paasion  ahall  anUe 
To  maka  that  timid  turning  from  the  rights- 
Unerring  Joatioe  ahall  her  paina  decree,  ( 
And  man  ahall  own  that  thoa  it  ought  to  be.] 


On  his  retirements  her  complaints  intrude, 
And  fond  reproof  endears  his  solitude : 
While  he  her  weakness  (once  her  kindness)  sees, 
And  his  affections  in  her  languor  freeze  ; 
Regret,  unchecked  by  hope,  devours  his  mind, 
He  feels  unhappy,  and  he  grows  unkind. 

**  Fool !  to  be  taken  by  a  rosy  cheek, 
"  And  eyes  that  cease  to  sparkle  or  to  speak ; 
*'  Fool !  for  this  child  mv  freedom  to  resign, 
^  When  one  the  glory  of  her  sex  was  mine ; 
"  While  fr^m  this  burden  to  my  soul  I  hide, 
'*  To  think  what  Fate  has  dealt,  and  what  denied. 

"  What  flend  possess*d  me  when  I  tamely  gave 
*^  My  forced  assent  to  be  an  idiot's  slave  ? 
**  Her  beauty  vanish'd,  what  for  me  remains? 
**  Th'  eternal  clicking  of  the  gallipg  chains : 
"  Her  person  truly  I  may  think  my  own, 
**  Seen  without  pleasure,  without  triumph  shown ; 
"  Doleful  she  sits,  her  children  at  her  knees, 
'^  And  gives  up  aU  her  feeble  powers  to  please : 
"  Whom  I,  unmoved,  or  moved  with  scorn,  be- 
hold, 
**  Melting  as  ice,  as  vapid  and  as  cold." 

Such  was  his  fate,  and  he  must  yet  endure 
The  self-contempt  that  no  self-love  can  cure : 
Some  business  call*d  him  to  a  wealthy  town 
When  unprepared  for  more  than  Fortune's  ftown ; 
There  at  a  house  he  gave  his  luckless  name. 
The  master  absent,  and  Cecilia  came. 
Unhappy  man !  he  could  not,  dared  not  speak, 
But  look'd  around,  as  if  retreat  to  seek : 
This  she  allow'd  not ;  but,  with  brow  severe, 
Ask'd  him  his  business,  sternly  bent  to  hear ; 
He  had  no  courage,  but  he  view'd  that  fsce 
As  if  he  sought  for  sympathy  and  grace ; 
As  if  some  kind  returning  thought  to  trace : 
In  vain ;  not  long  he  waited,  but,  with  air 
That  of  an  grace  compell'd  him  to  despair. 
She  rang  the  bell,  and,  when  a  servant  came, 
Left  the  repentant  traitor  to  his  shame ; 
But,  going,  spoke,  *'  Attend  this  person  out, 
"  And,  if  he  speaks,  hear  what  he  comes  about !" 
Then,  with  cool  curtsy,  frt>m  the  room  withdrew. 
That  seem'd  to  say,  "•  Unhappy  man,  adieu  I" 

Thus  will  it  be  when  man  permits  a  vice 
First  to  invade  his  heart,  and  then  entice  ; ' 
When  wishes  vain  and  undefined  arise. 
And  that  weak  heart  deceive,  seduce,  surprise  ; 
When  evil  Fortune  works  on  Folly's  side. 
And  rash  Resentment  adds  a  spur  to  Pride ; — 
Then  life's  long  troubles  frY>m  those  actions  come. 
In  which  a  moment  may  decide  our  doom.* 


a  [«<Thia  la  one  of  the  best  managed  of  all  the  talea.  It 
contains  a  very  tail,  true,  and  particular  aooount  of  the  way 
in  which  a  woOiish  but  well-meaning  jronng  man,  engaged 
on  his  own  suit  to  a  very  amiable  girl,  may  be  seduced,  during 
her  unlacky  ^Mence,  to  entangle  himself  with  a  flur  inferior 
person,  whose  chief  seduction  Is  her  apparent  humility  and 
devotion  to  him."— JirrsKT.] 
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BOOK   XIV. 


THE  NATURAL  DEATH  OF  LOVE. 

The  Rector  of  the  Pariah— Hit  manner  of  teaching—Of  living 
— Richard'a  CkHrespondence — ^The  Letters  received — Love 
that  aurvives  Marriage— That  dies  in  consequence— That  is 
permitted  to  die  .for  want  of  Care — Henry  and  Emma,  a 
Dialogue — Complaints  on  either  side— and  Replies— Mn- 
toal  Accosation— Defence  of  aclcnowledged  Error— Means 
of  restoring  Happiness— The  <me  to  be  adopted. 

RicHABD  one  month  had  with  his  Brother  been, 
And  had  his  guests,  his  friends,   his  favourites 

seen; 
Had  heard  the  Rector,  who  with  decent  force. 
But  not  of  action,  aided  his  discourse : 
**  A  moral  teacher !"  some  contemptuous  cried ; 
He  smiled,  but  nothing  of  the  fact  denied, 
Nor,  save  by  his  fair  life,  to  charge  so  strong  re- 

pUed. 
Still,  though  he  bade  them  not  on  aught  rely 
That  was  their  own,  but  all  their  worth  deny. 
They  called  his  pure  advice  his  cold  morality ; 
And  though  he  felt  that  earnestness  and  zeal, 
That  made  some  portion  of  his  hearers  feel. 
Nay,  though  he  loved  the  minds  of  men  to  lead 
To   the   great  points  that  form  the   Christian's 

creed. 


1  ["Notwithstanding  Mr.  Crabbe's  flattering  reception 
among  the  fwineipal  peofde  of  Trowbridge,  he  was  tar  from 
being  much  lilted,  tor  some  years,  by  his  new  parishioners  in 

feneral :  nor,  in  truth,  is  it  at  all  difBcnlt  to  account  fbr  thia. 
[is  immediate  predecessor,  the  ourate  of  the  |)revious  rector, 
had  been  endowed  to  the  more  serious  inhabitants  by  warm 
zeal  and  a  powerful  talent  for  preaching  extempore,  and  had, 
monover,  been  so  universally  respected,  that  the  town  peti* 
tioned  the  Dulce  of  Rutland  to  give  him  the  living.  His 
Grace's  reAisal  had  irritated  many  even  of  those  who  took 
little  interest  in  the  qualifications  of  their  pastor,  and  engen- 
dwed  a  feeling  bordering  on  ill-will  towards  Mr.  Crabbe 
himself,  which  was  heiglitened  by  the  prevalence  of  some 
reports  so  ridiculous  that  1  am  almost  ashamed  to  notice 
them  ;  such  aa,  that  be  was  a  dissipated  man— a  dandy — 
even  a  sambler.  And  then,  when  he  ap]>eared  among 
them,  the  perfect  openness  of  his  nature,~that,  perhaps, 
impolitic  flmnlcbess  which  made  him  at  all  times  scorn  tne 
assumption  of  a  scruple  which  he  did  not  really  feel,  led  him 
to  vioute,  occasionally,  wliat  were  considered,  among  many 
classes  in  ttiat  neighbourhood,  the  settled  laws  of  cleriou 
decorum.  He  might  be  seen  occasionally  at  a  concert,  a  hall, 
or  even  a  play.  Then,  even  in  the  exercise  of  his  unwearied 
and  extensive  charity,  he  often  so  conducted  himself  as  to 
neutralise,  in  coarse  and  bad  minds,  all  the  natural  move- 
ments of  gratitude ;  mixing  the  clergvman  too  much  with 
the  almagiver,  and  reading  a  lecture,  the  severity  of  which, 
however  just,  was  more  thought  of  than  the  benefiustion  it 
accompanied.  He,  moreover,  soon  after  his  airival,  eapouaed 
the  cause  of  a  candidate  for  the  county  representation,  to 
whom  the  manufkcturing  interest,  the  prevalent  one  in  his 
pariah,  was  extremely  hostile.  Lastlv,  to  conclude  tliis  long 
list!  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  a  town  remarkable  for  diversity  of  sects 
and  warmth  of  diacussion,  adhered  for  a  season  unctianged  to 
the  same  view  of  scriptural  doctrines  which  had  latterly  found 
little  fkvour  even  at  simple  Muston.  As  he  has  told  us  of  his 
own  Rector,  in  the  Tales  of  the  Hall— 


'* '  A  moral  teacher !  *  some  contemptuous  cried ; 

**  He  smiled,  but  nothing  of  the  Aurt  denied ; 

*'  Nor,  save  by  his  fkir  life,  to  charge  so  strong  replied. 


Still  he  offended,  for  he  would  diacuM 
Points  that  to  him  seem'd  requisite  for  ub  ; 
And  urge  his  flock  to  virtue,  though  he  knew 
The  very  heathen  taught  the  virtues  too : 

Nor  was  this  moral  minister  afraid 
To  ask  of  inspiration's  self  the  aid 
Of  truths  by  him  so  sturdily  maintun*d. 
That  some  confusion  in  the  pariah  reign'd  : 
"  Heathens,"  they  said,  "  can  tell  us  right  fitmi 

wrong, 
*'  But  to  a  Christian  higher  points  belong." 
Yet  Jacques  proceeded,  void  of  fear  and  shame. 
In  his  old  method,  and  obtained  the  name 
Of  Moral  Preacher— yet  they  all  agreed. 
Whatever  error  had  defiled  his  ereed. 
His  life  was  pure,  and  him  they  could  commend. 
Not  as  their  guide,  indeed,  but  as  their  friend : 
Truth,  justice,  pity,  and  a  love  of  peace. 
Were  his — but  there  must  approbation  cease ; 
He  either  did  not,  or  he  would  not  see. 
That,  if  he  meant  a  favourite  priest  to  be. 
He  must  not  show,  but  learn  of  them,  the  wsj 
To  truth — ^he  must  not  dictate,  but  obey : 
They  wish'd  him  not  to  bring  them  further  Hght, 
But  to  convince  them  that  they  now  were  right, 
And  to  assert  that  justice  will  condemn 
All  who  presumed  to  disagree  with  them  : 
In  this  he  fail'd,  and  his  the  greater  blame. 
For  he  persisted,  void  of  fear  or  shame.' 

Him  Richard  heard,  and  by  his  friendly  aid 
Were  pleasant  views  observed  and  visits  paid  ; 


**  Stni,  though  he  bade  them  not  on  anght  rely 
**  That  was  Uieir  own,  but  alt  their  wosth  deny, 
**  They  call'd  his  pure  advice  his  cold  morality. 
**  *  Heathena,'  they  said,  *  can  tell  us  right  from 
*'  *  But  to  a  Christian  higher  points  bekoig.' " 
But,  while  these  things  were  against  him,  there  woe  two  or 
three  traits  in  his  cnaractiT  which  wrought  alovly,  bat 
steadily,  in  his  fiivour.  One  was  his  boldness  and  unoompsv- 
miaing  perMveranee  in  the  midst  of  opposition  and  remosch. 
During  the  violence  of  that  contested  election,  whUe  the  few 
friends  of  Mr.  Benett  were  almoat  in  danger  of  their  lives,  be 
was  twice  assailed  by  a  mob  of  his  pariuioneis  with  hJases 
and  the  most  virulent  abuse.  He  replied  to  their  fonnid^ile 
menaces  by  **  rating  them  roundly ;"  and  tlioogh  be  w«s 
induced  to  retire  by  the  advice  of  some  friends  who  hMtcsed 
to  his  succour,  yet  thte  made  no  change  in  his  vote,  hafafes, 
or  conduct.  He  manifested  the  same  decision  respecUag  Ida 
religious  opinions ;  for  one  or  two  reproadiftd  letters  mmm  m» 
impression,  nor  altered  his  language  in  the  least.  Sndk  ftrm- 
neas,  where  it  is  the  effect  of  prindple,  is  sure  to  gain  respect 
fh>m  all  Englishmen.  But  mildness  was  aa  natural  to  hioa  m 
hb  fortitude ;  and  this,  of  course,  had  a  tendency  to  appene 
enmity  even  at  its  height  A  benevolent  gentle  heart  was 
seen  in  his  manner  and  countenance,  and  no  oocasioaal  hasti- 
ness of  temper  could  conceal  it ;— and  then  it  soon  brraaic 
Icnown  that  no  one  left  his  house  unrelieved.  But,  above 
all,  the  liberality  of  his  conduct  wich  respect  to  diastnttss 
brought  a  counter  current  in  his  ftivour.  Though  h»  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  establiahed  church,  he  held  thai 
**  A  man's  opinion  was  his  own,  his  due, 
*'  And  Just  possession,  whether  fklse  or  true  ;** 
and  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  mudk-divided  jpariJtioewte 
he  acted  upon  thb  principle,  visiting  and  dealing  ia"*^ — ' 
minatelv,  and  Joining  the  ministers  of  the  various  de 
nations  in  every  goml  wtvk.  in  the  course  of  a  few  ; 
therefore,  not  only  all  opposition  died  away,  bat  be  bee 
ffenerally  and  cordially  esteemed.  They  wmo  diffared  i 
him  admitted  that  he  had  a  right  also  to  his  own  TeUgio^ 
and  political  opinions.  Hia  integrity  and  beaevotence  ««■• 
Justly  appreciated ;  his  talente  acknowledged,  and  hia  < 
sition  loved.**— X</»,  cMt^  pp.  61,  Sa.]  . 
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He  to  peculiar  people  found  hb  way, 

And  had  his  question  answer'd,  '*  Who  are  they  ?" 

Twice  in  the  week  came  letters,  and  delight 
Beamed  in  the  eye  of  Richard  at  the  sight ; 
Letters  of  love,  all  full  and  running  o'er, 
The  paper  fill'd  till  it  could  hold  no  more  ; 
Crossed  with  discolour'd  ink,  the  doublings  full, 
No  fear  that  love  should  find  abundance  dull ; 
Love  reads  unsated  all  that  love  inspires. 
When  most  indulged,  indulgence  still  requires ; 
Looks  what  the  comers,  what  the  crossings  tell, 
And  lifts  each  folding  for  a  fond  farewell 

George  saw  and  smiled — *'  To  lovers  we  allow 
^^  All  this  overflowing,  but  a  husband  thou ! 
*^  A  &ther  too ;  can  time  create  no  change  ? 
**  Married,  and  still  so  foolish  ? — very  strange  I 
"  What  of  this  wife  or  mistress  is  the  art  ?"— 
**  The  simple  truth,  my  Brother,  to  impart, 
"  Her  heurt,  whene'er  she  writes,  feels  writing  to 

a  heart."— 
"  Fortune,  dear  Richard,  is  thy  friend — a  wife 
"  Like  thine  must  soften  every  care  of  life, 
"  And  all  its  woes — 1  know  a  pair  whose  lives 
<*  Run  in  the  common  track  of  men  and  wives ; 
'*  And  half  their  worth,  at  least,  this  pair  would 

give 
''  Gould  they  like  thee  and  thy  MatUda  Uve. 

"  They  were,  as  lovers,  of  the  fondest  kind, 
**■  With  no  defects  in  manner  or  in  mind ; 
"  In  habit,  temper,  prudence,  they  were  those 
"  Whom,  as  examples,  I  could  once  propose ; 
"  Now  this,  when  married,  you  no  longer  trace, 
**  But  discontent  and  sorrow  in  the  place : 
'^  Their  pictures,  taken  as  the  pair  I  saw 
'*  In  a  late  contest,  I  have  tried  to  draw ; 
**  'T  is  but  a  sketch,  and  at  my  idle  time 
**  I  put  my  couple  in  the  grab  of  rhyme : 
'^  Thou  art  a  critic  of  the  milder  sort, 
"  And  thou  wilt  Judge  with  favour  my  report. 

*'  Let  me  premise,  twelve  months  have  flown 
away, 
"  SwifUy  or  sadly,  since  the  happy  day. 

*'  Let  us  suppose  the'couple  left  to  spend 
*'  Some  hoprs  without  engagement  or  a  friend ; 
'*  And  be  it  likewise  on  our  mind  impressed, 
**  They  pass  for  persons  happy,  and  at  rest ; 
"  Their  love  by  Hymen  crown'd,  and  all  their 
prospects  bless*d. 


"  Love  has  slow  death  and  sudden :  wretches 

prove 
"  That  fate  severe — the  sudden  death  of  love ; 
*'  It  is  as  if,  on  day  serenely  bright, 
'*  Came  with  its  horrors  instantaneous  night ; 
**  Others  there  are  with  whom  love  dies  away 
**  In  gradual  waste  and  unperceived  decay ; 
**  Such  is  that  death  of  love  that  nature  finds 
*'  Most  fitted  for  the  use  of  common  minds, 
"  The  natural  death ;   but  doubtless    there    are 

some 
'*  Who  struggle  hard  when  they  perceive  it  come ; 


*'  Loth  to  be  loved  no  longer,  loth  to  prove 
'*  To  the  once  dear  that  they  no  longer  love : 
*^  And  some  with  not  succeraless  arts  will  strive 
**  To  keep  the  weakening,  fluttering  flame  alive. 
**  But  see  my  verse ;  in  this  I  try  to  paint 
*'  The  passion  failing,  fading  to  complaint, 
"  The  gathering  grief  for  joys  remember'd  yet, 
"  The  vain  remonstrance,  and  the  weak  regret: 
'*  First  speaks  the  wife  in  sorrow,  she  is  grieved 
*^  T'  admit  the  truth,  and  would  be  still  deceived." 


HENRY  AND  EMMA. 

E,  Well,  my  good  sir,  I  shall  contend  no  more ; 
But,  O I  the  vows  you  made,  the  oaths  you  swore ! 

H,  To  love  you  always : — I  confess  it  true ; 
And  do  I  not  ?  If  not,  what  can  I  do  ? 
Moreover,  think  what  you  yourself  professed, 
And  then  the  subject  may  for  ever  rest. 

E,  Tes,  sir,  obedience  I  profess'd ;  I  know 
My  debt,  and  wish  to  pay  you  all  I  owe. 
Pay  without  murmur ;  but  that  vow  was  made 
To  you  who  said  it  never  should  be  paid ; — 
Now  truly  tell  me  why  you  took  such  care 
To  make  me  err  ?  I  ask'd  you  not  to  swear. 
But  rather  hoped  you  would  my  mind  direct. 
And  say,  when  married,  what  you  would  expect. 

Tou  may  remember — ^it  is  not  so  long 
Since  you  afflrm'd  that  I  could  not  be  wrong ; 
I  told  you  then — ^you  recollect,  I  told 
The  very  truth — that  humour  would  not  hold ; 
Not  that  I  thought,  or  ever  could  suppose, 
The  mighty  raptures  were  so  soon  to  close — 
Poetic  flights  of  love  all  sunk  in  sullen  prose. 

Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  hang 
Upon  my  looks  ?  your  transports  when  I  sang  ? 
I  play'd — you  melted  into  tears ;  I  moved—- 
Voice,  words,  and  motion,  how  you  all  approved ; 
A  time  when  Emma  reign'd,  a  time  when  Henry 

loved : 
You  recollect  ? 

H.  Tes,  surely ;  and  then  why 

The  needless  truths  ?  do  I  the  facts  deny  ? 
For  this  remonstrance  I  can  see  no  need, 
Or  this  impatience — if  you  do,  proceed. 

E.  O  !  that  is  now  so  cool,  and  with  a  smile 
That  sharpens  insult — I  detest  the  style  ; 
And,  now  I  talk  of  styles,  with  what  delight 
You  read  my  lines — I  then,  it  seems,  could  write  ; 
In  short,  when  I  was  present,  you  could  sec 
But  one  dear  object,  and  you  lived  for  me  ; 
And  now,  sir,  what  your  pleasure  ?   Let  me  dress. 
Sing,  speak,  or  write,  and  you  your  sense  express 
Of  my  poor  taste — ^my  words  are  not  correct ; 
In  all  I  do  is  failing  or  defect — 
Some  error  you  will  seek,  some  blunder  will  de- 
tect; 
And  what  can  such  dissatisfaction  prove  ? 
I  tell  you,  Henry,  you  have  ceased  to  love. 
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H,  I  own  it  not;  but  if  a  truth  it  be, 
It  is  the  iknlt  of  nature,  not  of  me. 
Remember  you,  my  love,  the  fUry  tale, 
Where  the  young  jwdrB  were  spell-bound  in  the 

▼ale? 
When  all  around  them  gay  or  glorious  seem*d, 
And  of  bright   views   and   ceaseless   joys    they 

dream*d  ? 
Young  love  and  infant  life  no  more  could  give — 
They  said  but  half,  when  they  exclaim'd,   *<We 

Uve!" 
All  was  so  light,  so  lovely,  so  serene. 
And  not  a  trouble  to  be  heard  or  seen ; 
Till,  melting  into  truth,  the  vision  fled, 
And  there  came  miry  roads   and  thorny  ways 


Such  was  our  fate,  my  ohaHDer  I  we  were  found 
A  wandering  pair,  by  rogtdsh  Cupid  bound ; 
All  that  I  saw  was  gifted  to  inspire 
Grand  views  of  bliss,  and  wake  intense  desire 
Of  joys  that  never  pall,  of  flights  that  never  tire; 
There  was  that  purple  light  of  love,  that  bloom, 
That  ardent  passions  in  their  growth  assume, 
That  pure  ei^oyment  of  the  soul— O !  weak 
Are  words  such  loves  and  glowing  thoughts  to 

speak! 
I  sought  to  praise  thee,  and  I  felt  disdain 
Of  my  own  efibrt ;  all  attempts  were  vain. 

Nor  they  alone  were  charming ;  by  that  light 
All  loved  of  thee  grew  lovely  in  my  sight ; 
Sweet  influence  not  its  own  in  every  place 
Was  found,  and  there  was  found  in  lUl  things  grace ; 
Thy  shrubs  and  plants  were  seen  new  bloom  to  bear, 
Not  the  Arabian  sweets  so  fragrant  were, 
Nor  £den*s  self,  if  aught  with  Eden  might  com- 
pare. 

You  went  the  church-way  walk,  you  reach'd  the 
farm, 
And  gave  the  grass  and  babbling  springs  a  charm ; 
Crop,  whom  you  rode, — sad  rider  though  you  be, — 
Thenceforth  was  more  than  Pegasus  to  me. 
Have  I  not  woo'd  your  snarling  cur  to  bend 
To  me  the  paw  and  greeting  of  a  friend  ? 
And  all  his  surly  ugliness  forgave. 
Because,  like  me,  he  was  my  Emma's  slave  ? 
Think  you,  thus  charm'd,  I  would  the  spell  revoke  ? 
Alas  I  my  love,  we  married,  and  it  broke  I 

Yet  no  deceit  or  falsehood  stain'd  my  breast, 
What  I  asserted  might  a  saint  attest ; 
Fair,  dear,  and  good  thou  wert— nay,  fairest,  dear- 
est, best: 
Nor  shame,  nor  guilt,  nor  falsehood  I  avow. 
But  'tis  by  heaven's  own  light  I  see  thee  now ; 
And  if  that  light  wiO  aU  those  glories  chase, 
'Tis  not  my  wish  that  will  the  good  replace. 

E,  O  !  sir,  this  boyish  tale  is  mighty  well. 
But  'twas  your  falsehood  that  destroy'd  the  spell : 
Speak  not  of  nature,  'tis  an  evil  mind 
That  makes  you  to  accustom'd  beauties  blind  ; 
You  seek  the  faults  yourself,  and  then  complain 
you  find. 


H.  I  sought  them  not :  but,  madam,  'tis  in  vaia 
The  course  of  love  and  natxire  to  reatraln. 
Lo  !  when  the  buds  expand,  the  leaves  are  green» 
Then  the  first  opening  of  the  flower  is  seen  ; 
Then  oomes  the  honeyed  breath  and  rosy  smHe, 
That  with  their  sweets  the  willing  tense  beguile  ; 
But,  as  we  look,  and  love,  and  taste,  and  praise, 
And  the  fhiit  grows,  the  charming  flower  decays ; 
Till  all  is  gather'd,  and  the  wintry  Mast 
Moans  o'er  the  place  of  love  and  pleasure  p^st. 

So  'tis  with  beauty — such  the  openini^  grace 
And  dawn  of  glory  in  the  youthful  fkce  ; 
Then  are  the  charms  unfolded  to  the  sight. 
Then  all  is  loveliness  and  all  delight ; 
The  nuptial  tie  suooeeds  the  genial  hoar. 
And,  lo  !  the  falling  off  of  b^tuty's  flow«r ; 
So  through  all  nature  is  the  progress  made^ — 
^The  bud,  the  bloom,  the  fhiit, — and  then  we  lade. 

Then  sigh  no  more, — ^we  might  as  well  retalii 
The  year's  gay  prime  as  bid  that  love  remain — 
That  fond,  delusive,  happy,  transient  spell. 
That  hides  us  flrom  a  world  wherein  we  dweB, 
And  forms  and  flts  us  for  that  fairy  groand 
Where  charming  dreams  and  gay  conceits  aboimd ; 
Till  comes  at  length  th'  awakening  strife  and  care. 
That  we,  as  tried  and  toiling  men,  must  share. 

E,  O !  sir,  I  must  not  think  that  He«ven  ap- 
proves 
Ungrateful  man  or  unrequited  loves  ; 
Nor  that  we  less  are  fitted  for  our  parts 
By  having  tender  souls  and  feeling  hearts. 

H,  Come,  my  dear  friend,  and  let  us  not  refvse 
The  good  we  have,  by  grief  for  that  we  lose  ; 
But  let  us  both  the  very  truth  confess ; 
This  must  relieve  the  iU,  and  may  redi^ess. 

E,  0 1  much  I  fear !  I  practised  no  deceit ; 
Such  as  I  am  I  saw  you  at  my.  feet  : 
If  for  a  goddess  you  a  girl  would  take, 
'T  is  you  yoursehT  the  £sappointment  make. 

H.  And  I  alone  I — O  I  Emma,  when  I  pray'd 
For  grace  firom  thee,  transported  and  afk^d. 
Now  raised  to  rapture,  now  to  terror  doomM, 
Was  not  the  goddess  by  the  giri  assumed  ? 
Did  not  my  Emma  use  her  skill  to  hide — 
Let  us  be  firank — ^her  weakness  and  her  prida  ? 
Did  she  not  all  her  sex's  arts  pursue. 
To  bring  the  angel  forward  to  my  view  ? 
Was  not  the  rising  anger  oft  suppress'd  ? 
Was  not  the  waking  passion  hush'd  to  rest  ? 
And  when  so  mildly  sweet  you  look'd  and  spoke. 
Did  not  the  woman  deign  to  wear  a  cloak  ? 
A  cloak  she  wore,  or,  though  not  clear  mj  sight, 
I  might  have  seen  her — think  you  not  I  might  ? 

E.   O  !   this  is  glorious  ! — ^while  your 

lives, 

To  the  loved  maid  a  robe  of  grace  It  gives  ; 

And  then,  ui^Just  t  beholds  her  with  surprise, 

Unrobed,  ungracious,  when  the  passion  dies. 

H.  For  this,  my  Emma,  I  to  Heaven  appeal, 
I  felt  entirely  what  I  seem'd  to  feel ; 
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Thou  wert  all  preoioufl  in  my  tight,  to  me 
The  being  angels  are  sapposed  to  be ; 
And  am  I  now  of  my  deception  told, 
Because  I  'm  doom'd  a  woman  to  behold  ? 

JE,  Sir !  in  few  words,  I  would  a  question  ask — 
Mean  these  reproaches  that  I  wore  a  mask  ? 
Mean  you  that  I  by  art  or  caution  tried 
To  show  a  virtue,  or  a  fault  to  hide  ? 

H,  1  will  obey  you. — ^When  you  seem'd  to  feel 
Those  books  we  read,  and  praised  them  with  such 

seal. 
Approving  all  that  certain  friends  approved, 
Was  it  the  pages  or  the  praise  you  loved  ? 
Nay,  do  not  frown — I  much  rejoiced  to  find 
Such  early  judgment  in  such  gentle  mind ; 
But,  since  we  married,  have  you  deigned  to  look 
On  the  grave  subjects  of  one  favourite  book  ? 
Or  have  the  once  applauded  pages  power 
T'  engage  their  warm  approver  for  an  hour  ? 

Nay,  hear  me  further. — When  we  view'd  that  dell 
Where  lie  those  ruins— you  must  know  it  well — 
Whev  that  worn  pediment  your  walk  delayed, 
And  the  stream  gushing  through  the  arch  decay'd — 
When  at  the  venerable  pile  you  stood, 
Till  the  does  ventured  on  our  solitude. 
We  were  so  still  I  before  the  growing  day 
Call*d  us  reluctant  fr^m  our  seat  away — 
Tell  me,  was  all  the  feeling  you  express*d 
The  genuine  feeling  of  my  Emma's  breast ; 
Or  was  it  borrow'd,  that  her  faithful  slave 
The  higher  notion  of  her  taste  might  have  ? 
So  may  I  judge,  for  of  that  lovely  scene 
The  married  Emma  has  no  witness  been  ; 
No  more  beheld  that  water,  falling,  flow 
Through  the  green  fern  that  there  delights  to  grow. 

Once  more,  permit  me.    Well,  I  know,  you  feel 
For  suffering  men,  and  would  their  sufferings  heal« 
But  when  at  certain  huts  you  chose  to  call, 
At  certain  seasons,  was  compassion  all  ? 
I  there  beheld  thee,  to  the  wretched  dear 
As  angels  to  expiring  saints  appear 
When  whispering  hope — I  saw  an  infant  press'd 
And  hush'd  to  slumber  on  my  Emma's  breast ! 
Hush'd  be  each  rude  suggestion  ! — Well  I  know 
With  a  free  hand  your  bounty  you  bestow ; 
And  to  these  objects  frequent  comforts  send. 
But  still  they  see  not  now  their  pitying  friend. 
A  merchant,  Emma,  when  his  wealth  he  states. 
Though  rich,  is  faulty  if  he  over-rates 
His  real  store  ;  and  gaining  greater  trust 
For  the  deception,  should  we  deem  him  just  ? 

If  in  your  singleness  of  heart  you  hide 
No  flaw  or  frailty,  when  your  truth  is  tried, 
And  time  has  drawn  aside  the  veil  of  love. 
We  may  be  sorry,  but  we  must  approve  ; 
The  fancied  charms  no  more  our  praise  compel. 
But  doubly  shines  the  worth  that  stands  so  well. 


>  [Here  fbllom  in  MS. :~ 
Well,  then,  it  aeems  from  fairy  land  we  eome 
To  thU  of  trath  1  and  tills  must  be  our  home. 
What  can  we  do  ?  the  air  is  bleak  and  cold, 
And  all  is  dark  and  dall  that  we  behold. 


E,  O !  precious  are  you  all,  and  prizes  too. 
Or  could  we  take  such  guilty  pains  for  you  ? 
Believe  it  not — As  long  as  passion  lasts, 
A  charm  about  the  chosen  maid  it  oasts ; 
And  the  poor  girl  has  little  more  to  do 
Than  just  to  keep  in  sight  as  you  pursue  : 
Chance  to  a  ruin  leads  her  ;  you  behold. 
And  straight  the  angel  of  her  tasto  is  told  : 
Chance  to  a  cottage  leads  you,  and  you  trace 
A  virtuous  pity  in  the  angel's  face ; 
She  reads  a  work  you  chance  to  recommend, 
And  likes  it  well — at  least  she  likee  the  friend  ; 
But  when  it  chances  this  no  more  is  done, 
She  has  not  left  one  virtue — no  I  not  one  I 

But  be  it  said,  good  sir,  we  use  such  art, 
Is  it  not  done  to  hold  a  fickle  heart, 
And  fix  a  roving  eye  ?  Is  that  design 
Shamefril  or  wicked  that  would  keep  you  mine  ? 
If  I  confess  the  art,  I  would  proceed 
To  say  of  such  that  every  maid  has  need. 

Then  when   you   flatter — in    your    language, 
praise — 
In  our  own  view  you  must  our  value  raise  ; 
And  must  we  not,  to  this  mistaken  man, 
Appear  as  like  his  picture  as  we  can  ? 
If  you  will  call— nay,  treat  us  as  divine, 
Must  we  not  something  to  your  thoughts  incline  ? 
If  men  of  sense  will  worship  whom  they  love, 
Think  you  the  idol  will  the  error  prove  ? 
What  I  show  him  all  her  glory  is  pretence. 
And  make  an  idiot  of  this  man  of  sense  ? 

Then,  too,  suppose  we  should  his  praise  refuse, 
And  clear  his  mind,  we  may  our  lover  lose  ; 
In  fact,  you  make  us  more  than  nature  makes, 
And  we,  no  doubt,  consent  to  your  mistakes  ; 
You  will,  we  know,  until  the  frenzy  cools, 
Ei^oy  the  transient  paradise  of  fools ; 
But,  fancy  fled,  you  quit  the  blissful  state. 
And  truth  for  ever  bars  the  golden  gate. 

H.  True  I  but  how  ill  each  other  to  upbraid, 
'T  is  not  our  fault  that  we  no  longer  stay'd  ; 
No  sudden  fate  our  lingering  love  suppress'd, 
It  died  an  easy  death,  and  calmly  sank  to  rest ; 
To  either  sex  is  the  delusion  lent, 
And  when  it  fails  us,  we  should  rest  content ; 
'T  is  cruel  to  reproach,  when  bootless  to  repent. 

E,  Then  wise  the  lovers  who  consent  to  wait, 
And,  always  lingering,  never  try  the  state  ; 
But,  hurried  on  by  what  they  call  their  pain. 
And  I  their  bliss,  no  longer  they  refrain ; 
To  ease  that  pain,  to  lose  that  bliss,  they  run 
To  the  church  magi,  and  the  thing  is  done  : 
A  spell  is  utter'd,  and  a  ring  applied. 
And  forth  they  walk  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride. 
To  find  this  counter-charm,  this  marriage  rite, 
Has  put  their  present  fallacies  to  flight  I  * 


In  that  dear  land,  what  views  about  vm  rose ! 
Views  doll  and  tedious  our  sad  scenes  disclose ; 
How  cold  and  languid  these  I  how  warm  and  sprightly 
thosel 
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But  tell  me,  Henry,  should  we  truly  strive, 
May  we  not  bid  the  happy  dream  revive  ? 

H,  Alas  I  they  say  when  weakness  or  when  vice 
Expels  a  foolish  pair  from  Paradise, 
The  guardian  power  to  prayer  has  no  regard, — 
The  knowledge  once  obtained,  the  gate  is  barr'd ; 
Or  could  we  enter,  we  should  still  repine, 
Unless  we  could  the  knowledge  too  resign. 
Yet  let  us  calmly  view  our  present  fate, 
And  make  a  humbler  Eden  of  our  state ; 
With  this  advantage,  that  what  now  we  gain, 
Experience  gives  and  prudence  will  retain. 

E,  Ah  I  much  I  doubt — when  you  in  fury  broke 
That  lovely  vase  by  one  impas8ion*d  stroke, 
And  thousand  china  fragments  met  my  sight. 
Till  rising  anger  put  my  grief  to  flight ; 
As  well  might  you  the  beauteous  jar  repiece, 
As  joy  renew  and  bid  vexation  cease. 

H,  Why,  then  't  is  wisdom,  Emma,  not  to  keep 
These  griefs  in  memory ;  they  had  better  sleep. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  heaven-guarded  isle, 
Whose   valleys    flourish — nay,   whose    mountains 

smile — 
Was  sterile,  wild,  deformed,  and  beings  rude 
Creatures  scarce  wilder  than  themselves  pursued ; 
The  sea  was  heard  around  a  waste  to  howl. 
The  night-wolf  answer'd  to  the  whooting  owl. 
And  all  was  wretched : — Yet  who  now  surveys 
The  land  withholds  his  wonder  and  his  praise  ? 
Come,  let  us  try  and  make  our  moral  view 
Improve  like  this — this  have  we  power  to  do. 

E.  O !  I  'U  be  all  forgetful,  deaf  and  dumb, 
And  all  you  wish,  to  have  these  changes  come. 

H,  And  come  they  may,  if  not  as  heretofore, 
We  cannot  all  the  lovely  vase  restore  ; 
What  we  beheld  in  Love*s  perspective  glass 
Has  passed  away — one  sigh  !  and  let  it  pass : 
It  was  a  blissful  vision,  and  it  fled. 
And  we  must  get  some  actual  good  instead : 
Of  good  and  evil  that  we  daily  find, — 
That  we  must  hoard,  this  banish  from  the  mind ; 
The  food  of  Love,  that  food  on  which  he  thrives. 
To  find  must  be  the  business  of  our  lives ; 
And  when  we  know  what  Love  delights  to  see, 
We  must  his  guardians  and  providers  be. 

As  careful  peasants,  with  incessant  toil, 
Bring  earth  to  vines  in  bare  and  rocky  soil. 
And,  as  they  raise  with  care  each  scanty  heap, 
Think  of  the  purple  clusters  they  shall  reap ; 
So  those  accretions  to  the  mind  we  *11  bring. 
Whence  fond  regard  and  just  esteem  will  spring ; 
Then,  though  we  backward  look  with  some  regret 
On  those  first  jo3rs,  we  shall  be  happy  yet. 


There  were  Love'i  friends,— hope,  joy,  and  generooi  t 
Here  are  hJs  foea— care,  caution,  and  diainut. 
There  was  tlie  warm,  oondding  aoul  of  youth  ; 
Here  doubt  and  care,  and  cold  aatent  to  truth. 
Oh  I  *t  ia  beyond  repair,  beyond  dispute. 
That  flower  of  promiae  hai  this  bitter  fruit  I 
Oh,  'tis  a  dismal  fruiti  1  prithee  strive 
For  the  old  prospect^bid  the  dream  reviTe.] 


Each  on  the  other  must  in  all  depend. 
The  kind  adviser,  the  un&iling  friend  ; 
Through  the  rough  world  we  must  each  other  aid, 
Leading  and  led,  obeying  and  obey'd  ; 
Favour'd  and  favouring,  eager  to  believe 
What  should  be  truth — ^unwilling  to  perceive 
What  might  ofiend — detennined  to  remove 
What  has  offended ;  wisely  to  improve 
What  pleases  yet,  and  guard  returning  love. 

Nor  doubt,  my  Emma,  but  in  many  an  hour 
Fancy,  who  sleeps,  shall  wake  with  all  her  power ; 
And  we  shall  pass — though  not  perhiqw  r< 
To  fairy-land,  and  feel  its  charm  again.* 


BOOK  XV. 


GRETNA  GBEEN. 

Richard  meets  an  Acquaintance  of  his  Tooth — ^The  kisd  9t 
Meeting~Hls  School -The  Doctor  Sidmoe  and  his  F^jDOy 
— Belwood,  a  Pupil— The  Doctor's  Opinion  of  him— The 
Opinion  of  his  Wife— and  of  his  Daughter— Coisanltatioa— 
The  Lovers— Flight  to  Gretna  Oreen— Retom  no  moii 
The  Doctor  and  his  Lady— Belwood  and  his  Wife— IW 
Doctor  reflects— Goes  to  his  Son4n-law— His  Reoeptmi 
and  Return. 

"  I  MET,"  said  Richard,  when  retum'd  to  dine, 
'*  In  my  excursion,  with  a  ftiend  of  mine ; 
^*  Friend  !  I  mistake,— but  yet  I  knew  him  well, 
"  Ours  was  the  village  where  he  came  to  dwell : 
**  He  was  an  orphan  bom  to  wealth,  and  then 
"  Placed  in  the  guardian-care  of  cautious  men ; 
"  When  our  good  parent,  who  was  kindness  aJl, 
*'  Fed  and  caress'd  him  when  he  chose  to  call ; 
"  And  this  he  loved,  for  he  was  always  one 
'*  For  whom  some  pleasant  service  must  be  d<me, 
**  Or  he  was  sullen.     He  would  come  and  play 
'*  At  his  own  time,  and  at  his  pleasure  stay ; 
'*  But  our  kind  parent  soothed  him  as  a  boy 
'*  Without  a  Mend ;  she  loved  he  should  ei^joy 
"  A  day  of  ease,  and  strove  to  give  his  mind  em- 
ploy: 
<^  She  had  but  seldom  the  desired  success, 
'*  And  therefore  parting  troubled  her  the  le«. 
'*  Two  years  he  there  remained,  then  went  his 

way, 
"  I  think  to  school :  and  him  I  met  to-day. 

'^  I  heard  his  name,  or  he  had  pa8S*d  unknown, 
"  And,  without  scruple,  I  divulged  my  own ; 
'*  His  words  were  civil,  but  not  much  expreas*d« — 
*'  *  Yes !  he  had  heard  I  was  my  Brother's  goest  ;* 


>  ["  This  tale  is  perhaps  the  beat  written  of  all  the 
before  us.    It  consists  of  a  Tery  spirited  dialogue  bcti 
married  pair,  upon  the  causes  of  the  difference  bet»^«n 
days  of  marriage  and  those  of  courtship ;  in  which  the  ei 
and  fkults  of  both  parties,  and  the  petulsjice,  impatieaoe, 
provolcing  acufeeness  of  the  lady,  with  the  more  rei 


the 


and   reflecting,   but  somewhat   insulting,   manner    of 
gentleman,  are  all  exhibited  to  the  life."— Jcrrarr.] 


lUe 
the 
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"  Then  would  explain  what  was  not  plain  to  me, 
**  Why  he  could  not  a  social  neighbour  be : 
**  He  envied  you,  he  said,  your  quiet  life, 
**  And  me  a  loving  and  contented  wife ; 
'*  You,  as  unfettered  by  domestic  bond, 
"  Me,  as  a  husband  and  a  father  fond : 
"  I  was  about  to  speak,  when  to  the  right 
*'  The  road  then  tum'd,  and,  lo  I   his  house   in 
sight. 

*<  *  Adieu !'  he  said,  nor  gave  a  word  or  sign 
"  Of  invitation — *  Yonder  house  is  mine ; 
"  *  Your  Brother's  I  prefer,  if  I  might  choose — 
*^  '  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  no  time  to  lose.' 

'*  Say,  is  he  poor  ?  or  has  he  fits  of  spleen  ? 
"  Or  is  he  melancholy,  moped,  or  mean  ? 

**  So  cold,  so  distant 1  bestow*d  some  pains 

**  Upon  the  fever  in  my  Irish  veins." 

*^  Wen,  Richard,  let  your  native  wrath  be  tamed ; 
*'  The  man  has  half  the  evils  you  have  named ; 
**  He  is  not  poor,  indeed,  nor  is  he  free 
"  From  all  the  gloom  and  care  of  poverty." 

"  But  is  he  married?"—'*  Hush!  the  beU,  my 
friend ; 
**  That  business  done,  we  will  to  this  attend ; 
*'  And,  o'er  our  wine  engaged,  and  at  our  ease, 
"  We  may  discourse  of  Belwood's  miseries ; 
"  Not  that  his  sufferings  please  me :  no,  indeed ; 
'*  But  I  from  such  am  happy  to  be  freed." 

Their  speech,  of  course,  to  this  misfortune  led, 
A  weak  young  man  improvidently  wed. 
"  Weak,"  answered  Richard ;   "  but  we  do  him 

wrong 
**  To  say  that  his  affection  was  not  strong." 

"  That  we  may  doubt,"  said  George ;  **  in  men 
so  weak 
"  You  may  in  vain  the  strong  affections  seek ; 
**  They  have  strong  appetites ;  a  fool  will  eat 
'*  As  long  as  food  is  to  his  palate  sweet ; 
**  His  rule  is  nojt  what  sober  nature  needs, 
'*  But  what  the  palate  covets  as  he  feeds ; 
"  He  has  the  passions,  anger,  envy,  fear, 
"  As  storm  is  angry,  and  as  frtwt  severe ; 
'*  Unchecked,  he  still  retains  what  nature  gave, 
*'  And  has  what  creatures  of  the  forest  have. 

"  Weak  boys,  indulged  by  parents  just  as  weak, 
"  Will  with  much  force  of  their  affection  speak ; 
*'  But  let  mamma  th'  accustomed  sweets  withhold, 
"  And  the  fond  boys  grow  insolent  and  cold. 

"  Weak  men  profess  to  love,  and  while  untried 
*'  May  woo  with  warmth,  and  grieve  to  be  denied ; 
*'  But  this  is  selfish  ardour,— all  the  seal 
"  Of  their  pursuit  is  from  the  wish  they  feel 
"  For  self-indulgence. — When  do  they  deny 
"  Themselves  ?  and  when  the  favourite  object  fly  ? 
"  Or,  for  that  object's  sake,  with  her  requests 

comply  ? 
"  Their  sickly  love  is  fed  with  hopes  of  joy, 
"  Repulses  damp  it,  and  delays  destroy ; 
"  Love,  that  to  virtuous  acts  will  some  excite, 
"  In  others  but  provokes  an  appetite ; 


"  In  better  minds,  when  love  possession  takes 
<*  And  meets  with  peril,  he  the  reason  shakes ; 
"  But  these  weak  natures,  when  they  love  profess, 
'*  Never  regard  their  small  concerns  the  less. 

"  That   true   and  genuine   love   has  Quixote- 
flights 
"  May  be  allow'd — in  vision  it  delights ; 
**  But,  in  its  loftiest  flight,  its  wildest  dream, 
'*  Has  something  in  it  that  commands  esteem ; 
'*  But  this  poor  love  to  no  such  region  soars, 
"  But,  Sancho-like,  its  selfish  loss  deplores ; 
"  Of  its  own  merit  and  its  service  speaks, 
"  And  full  reward  for  all  its  duty  seeks." 

"  When  a  rich  boy,  with  all  the  pride  of  youth, 
^*  Weds  a  poor  beauty,  will  you  doubt  his  truth  ? 
^*  Such  love  is  tried — ^it  indiscreet  may  be, 
"  But  must  be  generous." — 

'*  That  I  do  not  see : 
<*  Just  at  this  time  the  balance  of  the  mind 
^*  Is  this  or  that  way  by  the  weights  inclined ; 
'*  In  this  scale  beauty,  wealth  in  that  abides, 
"  In  dubious  balance,  till  the  last  subsides ; 
"  Things  are  not  poised  in  just  the  equal  state, 
"  That  the  ass  stands  stock-still  in  the  debate  ; 
"  Though  when  deciding  he  may  slowly  pass 
"  And  long  for  both — the  nature  of  the  ( 
"  *T  is  but  an  impulse  that  he  must  obey 
^*  When  he  resigns  one  bundle  of  the  hay.' 


•  Take  your  friend  Belwood,  whom  his  guardians 
sent 
To  Doctor  Sidmere — full  of  dread  he  went ; 
Doctor  they  call'd  him — he  was  not  of  us. 
And  where  he  was,  we  need  not  now  discuss  : 
He  kept  a  school,  he  had  a  daughter  fair, 
He  said,  as  angels,— say,  as  women  are. 

Clara,  this  beauty,  had  a  figure  light. 
Her  face  was  handsome,  and  her  eyes  were  bright ; 
Her  voice  was  music,  not  by  anger  raised. 
And  sweet  her  dimple,  either  pleased  or  praised ; 
All  round  the  village  was  her  fame  allow'd. 
She  was  its  pride,  and  not  a  little  proud. 

The  ruling  thought  that  sway'd   her  father's 
mind 
Was  this — I  am  for  dignity  designed : 
Riches  he  rather  as  a  mean  approved. 
Yet  sought  them  early,  and  in  seeking  loved ; 
For  this  he  early  made  the  marriage  vow, 
But  fail'd  to  gain — I  recollect  not  how; 
For  this  his  lady  had  his  wrath  incurr'd. 
But  that  her  feelings  seldom  could  be  stin^d ; 
To  his  fair  daughter,  famed  as  well  as  fair. 
He  look'd,  and  found  his  consolation  there. 

The  Doctor  taught  of  youth  some  half  a  score, 
Well-bom  and  wealthy — ^he  would  take  no  more ; 
His  wife,  when  peevish,   told  him,  "Yes!   and 

glad"— 
It  might  be  so — no  more  were  to  be  had. 
Belwood,  it  seems,  for  college  was  design'd, 
But  for  more  study  he  was  not  inclined : 
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He  thought  of  labouring  there  with  much  dismfty, 
And  motivei  mix'd  here  urged  the  long  delay. 
He  now  on  manhood  verged,  at  least  began 
To  talk  as  he  supposed  became  a  man. 

Whether  be  chose  the  college  or  the  school 
"  Was  his  own  act,  and  that  should  no  man  rule ; 
"  He  had  his  reasons  for  the  step  he  took : 
**  Did  they  suppose  he  stay'd  to  read  his  book  ?" 

Hopeless,  the  Doctor  said,  '^  This  boy  is  one 
*'  With  whom  I  fear  there  *s  nothing  to  be  done." 
His  wife  replied,  who  more  had  guess'd  or  knew, 
**  You  only  mean  there  *s  nothing  he  can  do ; 
"  E'en  there  you  err,  unless  you  mean  indeed 
"  That  the  poor  lad  can  neither  think  nor  read." 

**  What  credit  can  I  by  such  dunce  obtain  ?'' — 
"  Credit  ?  1  know  not — you  may  something  gain ; 
<t  'T  is  true  he  has  no  passion  for  his  books, 
*'  But  none  can  closer  study  Clara's  looks ; 
"  And  who  controls  him  ?  Now  his  father 's  gone, 
"  There  's  not  a  creature  cares  about  the  son. 
"  If  it  be  brought  to  ask  your  daughter's  hand, 
"  All  that  he  has  will  be  at  your  command  ; 
"  And  who  is  she  ?  and  whom  does  she  obey  ? 
"  Where  is  the  wrong,  and  what  the  danger,  pray  7 
"  Becoming  guide  to  one  who  guidance  needs 
*'  Is  merit  surely. — If  the  things  succeeds, 
"  Cannot  you  always  keep  him  at  your  side, 
"  And  be  his  honour'd  guardian  and  his  guide  ? 
"  And  cannot  I  my  pretty  Clara  rule  ? 
'^  Is  not  this  better  than  a  noisy  school  ?" 

The  Doctor  thought  and  muted,  he  felt  and 
fear'd, 
Wish'd  it  to  be— then  wi^*d  he  had  not  heard  ; 
But  he  was  angry — that  at  least  was  right. 
And  gave  him  credit  in  his  lady's  sight  ;— 
Then,  milder  grown,  yet  something  still  severe. 
He  said,  "  Consider,  madam,  think  and  fear ;" 
But,  ere  they  parted,  softening  to  a  smile, 
*'  FareweU  I"  said  he--''  I  'U  think  myself  a  while." 

James  and  his  Clara  had,  with  many  a  pause 
And  many  a  doabt,  infringed  the  Doctor's  laws ; 
At  first  with  terror,  and  with  eyes  tum'd  round 
On  every  side  for  fear  they  should  be  found : 
In  the  long  passage,  and  without  the  gate. 
They  met,  and  talk'd  of  love  and  his  estate ; 
Sweet  little  notes,  and  full  of  hope,  were  laid 
Where  they  were  found  by  the  attentive  maid ; 
And  these  she  answer'd  khidly  as  she  could. 
But  stm  "  1  dare  not"  waited  on  *'  1  would ;" 
Her  fears  and  wishes  she  in  part  confess'd, 
Her  thoughts  and  views  she  careftUly  suppress'd ; 
Her  Jemmy  said  at  length,  ''  he  did  not  heed 
"  His  gnai^dian's  anger — What  was  he,  indeed  ? 
*'  A  tradesman  once,  and  had  his  fortune  gain'd 
'*  In  that  low  way, — such  anger  he  disdain'd. 
*'  He  loved  her  pretty  looks,  her  eyes  of  blue, 
*'  Her  aubom-braid,  and  lips  that  shone  like  dew ; 
''  And  did  she  think  her  Jemmy  stay'd  at  school 
"  To  study  Greek  ?— What  I  take  him  for  a  fool  ? 
'*  Not  he,  by  Jove  I  for  what  he  had  to  seek 
**  He  would  in  English  ask  her,  not  in  Greek ; 
"  Will  you  be  mine  ?  are  all  your  scruples  gone  ? 
"  Then  let  'a  be  off— I  've  that  wiU  take  us  on." 


'T  was  true ;  the  clerk  of  an  attorney  there 
Had  found  a  Jew, — the  Jew  supplied  the  h^r. 

Yet  had  he  fears — '*  My  guardians  may  condemn 
"  The  choice  I  make  *,  but  what  i»  that  to  theai? 
''  The  more  they  strive  my  pleasure  to  restrain, 
''  The  lees  they  'U  find  they  're  likely  to  obtain ; 
'*  For  when  they  work  one  to  a  proper  cue, 
''  What  they  forbid  one  takes  delight  to  do.** 

Clara  exulted :  now  the  day  would  cone 
Belwood  must  take  her  in  her  carriage  homo : 
"  Then  I  shall  hear  what  Envy  will  remark 
"  When  I  shall  sport  the  ponies  in  the  Park ; 
''  When  my  friend  Jane  will  meet  me  at  the  baH, 
"  And  see  me  taken  out  the  first  of  all ; 
'*  1  see  her  looks  when  she  beholds  the  men 
''  All  crowd  about  me — she  wiU  rimper  then, 
''  And  cry  with  her  affscted  air  and  voice, 
"  *  O !  my  sweet  Clara,  how  do  I  r^ice 
**  *  At  your  good  fortune  !*— *  Thank  yo«,    dear,* 

say  I; 
'*  *  But  some  there  are  that  could  for  envy  die.' " 

Mamma  look'd  on  with  thoughts  to  these  allied ; 
She  feh  the  pleasure  of  reflected  pride ; 
She  should  respect  in  Clara's  honour  find. 
But  she  to  Clara's  secret  thoughts  was  blind. 
O !  when  we  thus  design,  we  do  but  spread 
Nets  for  our  feet,  and  to  our  toils  are  led : 
Those  whom  we  think  we  rule,  their  views  ftttain,  I 
And  we  partake  the  guilt  without  the  gain. 

The  Doctor  long  had  thought,  till  he  became 
A  victim  both  to  avarice  and  shame ; 
From  his  importance,  every  eye  was  placed 
On  his  designs :  How  dreadful  if  dis^praced  ! 
"  O I  that  unknown  to  him  the  pair  had  flown 
''  To  that  same  Green,  the  project  all  their  own  I 
"  And  should  they  now  be  guilty  of  the  act, 
"  Am  not  I  free  fh>m  knowledge  of  the  fact  ? 
"  WiU  they  not,  if  they  wiU  ?"    'T  is  thus  we  meet 
The  check  of  conscience,  and  our  guide  defasit. 

This  friend,  this  spy,  this  counsellor  at  rest. 
More  pleasing  views  were  to  the  mind  addressed. 
The  mischief  done,  he  would  be  much  displeased. 
For  weeks,  nay,  months,  and  slowly  be  appeased ; 
Yet  of  this  anger  if  they  felt  the  dread. 
Perhaps  they  dare  not  steal  away  to  wed  ; 
And  if  on  hints  of  mercy  they  should  go, 
He  stood  committed— it  must  not  be  so. 

In  this  dilemma  either  horn  was  hard, — 
Best  to  seem  careless,  then,  and  ofi*  one*s  guard ; 
And,  lest  their  terror  should  their  flight  prevent. 
His  wife  might  argue — fathers  will  relent 
On  such  occasions ;  and  that  she  should  share 
The  guilt  and  censure  was  her  proper  care. 

<*  Suppose  them  wed,"  said  he,  "  and  at  my  l<set, 
"  I  must  exclaim  that  instant,  YUe  deceit ! 
"  Then  will  my  daughter,  weeping,  while  they 

kneel, 
"  For  its  own  Clara  beg  my  heart  may  feel : 
"  At  last,  but  slowly,  I  may  all  forgive, 
**  And  their  adviser  and  director  Uve." 
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When  wishof  only  weak  the  heart  surprise, 
Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  the  fond  prayer  denies ; 
But  when  our  wishes  are  both  Imuo  and  weak, 
Heaven,  in  its  justice,  gives  us  what  we  seek. 
Ali  pass'd  that  was  expected,  all  prepared 
To  share  the  comfort.   What  the  comfort  shared  ? 

The  married  pair,  on  their  return,  agreed 
That  they  from  school  were  now  completely  freed — 
Were  man  and  wife,  and  to  their  mansion  now 
Should  boldly  drive,  and  their  intents  avow : 
The  acting  guardian  in  the  mansion  reign*d, 
And,  thither  driving,  they  their  will  explain'd  : 
The  man  a  while  discoursed  in  language  high, 
The  ward  was  sullen,  and  made  brief  reply ; 
Till,  when  he  saw  th'  opposing  strength  decline, 
He  bravely  utter'd— "  Sir,  the  house  is  mine  I" 
And,  like  a  lion,  lash'd  by  self-rebuke, 
His  own  defence  he  bravely  undertook. 

'*  Well !  be  it  right  or  wrong,  the  thing  is  past ; 
**  You  cannot  hinder  what  is  Ught  and  &st : 
*'  The  church  has  tied  us ;  we  are  hither  come 
"  To  our  own  place,  and  you  must  make  us  room." 

The  man  reflected— <<  You  deserve,  I  know, 
"  Foolish  young  man  I  what  fortune  will  bestow ; 
"  No  punishment  from  me  your  actions  need, 
"  Whose  paint  will  shortly  to  your  Ikults  succeed." 

James  was  quite  angiy,  wondering  what  was 
meant 
By  such  expressions— Why  should  he  repent? 

New  trial  came.— The  wife  conceived  it  right 
To  see  her  parents;—** So,"  he  said,  " she  might, 
"  If  she  had  any  fancy  for  a  jail, 
**  But  upon  him  no  creature  should  prevail ; 
"  No !  he  would  neve^  be  again  the  fool 
**  To  go  and  starve  or  study  at  a  school !" 

"O!  but  to  see  her  parents  I"— "Well!   the 
sight 
"  Might  give  her  pleasure— very  like  it  might, 
"  And  she  might  go ;  but  to  his  house  restored, 
"  He  would  not  now  be  catechised  and  bored." 
It  was  her  duty ;— "  WeU  I"  said  he  again, 
"  There  you  may  go— and  there  you  may  remain  I" 

Ahready  this  ? — ^Even  so :  he  heard  it  said 
How  rash  and  heedless  was  the  part  he  play'd ; 
For  love  of  money  in  his  spirit  dwelt, 
And  there  repentance  was  intensely  felt : 
His  guardian  told  him  he  had  bought  a  toy 
At  tenfold  price,  and  bargain*d  like  a  boy: 
Angry  at  truth,  and  wrought  to  fierce  disdain. 
He  swore  his  loss  should  be  no  woman's  gain : 
His  table  she  might  share,  his  name  she  must, 
But  if  aught  more— she  gets  it  upon  trust. 

For  a  few  weeks  his  pride  her  face  dlsplay'd — 
He  then  began  to  thwart  her  and  upbraid  ; 
He  grew  imperious,  insolent,  and  loud — 
His  blinded  weakness  made  his  foUy  proud ; 
He  would  be  master, — she  had  no  pretence 
To  counsel  him,  as  if  he  wanted  sense ; 
He  must  inform  her,  she  already  cost 
More  than  her  worth,  and  more  should  not  be  lost ; 


But  still  concluding,  "  If  your  will  be  so, 

"  That  you  must  see  the  old  ones ;  do  it — go !" 

Some  weeks  the  Doctor  waited,  and  the  while 
His'lady  preach'd  in  no  consoling  style  : 
At  last  she  fear*d  that  rustic  had  convey'd 
Their  child  to  prison— yes,  she  was  afraid, — 
There  to  remain  in  that  old  hall  alone 
With  the  vile  heads  of  stags,  and  floors  of  stone. 

"  Why  did  you,  sir,  who  know  such  things  so 

well, 
"  And  teach  us  good,  permit  them  to  rebel  ? 
"  Had  you  overawed  and  check'd  them  when  in 

sight, 
"  They   would    not    then    have    ventured  upon 

flight; 
"  Had  you "— "  Out,  serpent !   did  not  you 

begin? 
"  What  I  introduce,  and  then  upbraid  the  sin? 
"  For  sin  it  is,  as  I  too  well  perceive : 
"  But  leave  me,  woman,  to  reflection  leave ; 
"  Then  to  your  closet  fly,  and  on  your  knees 
"  Beg  for  forgiveness  for  such  sins  as  these." 

"  A  moody  morning  I"  with  a  careless  air 
Replied  the  wife. — "  Why  counsel  me  to  jHrayer  ? 
"  I  think  the  lord  and  teacher  of  a  school 
"  Should  iHray  himself,  and  keep  his  temper  cool." 

Calm  grew  the   husband  when  the  wife  was 

gone; 
"  The  game,"  said  he,  "  is  never  lost  till  won : 
"  'T  is  true,  the  rebels  fly  their  proper  home, 
"  They  come  not  nigh,  because  they  fear  to  come : 
"  And  for  my  purpose  fear  will  doubtless  prove 
"  Of  more  importance  and  effect  than  love ; — 
"  Suppose  me  there — suppose  the  carriage  stops, 
"  Down   on  her  knees   my  trembling  daughter 

drops; 
"  Slowly  I  raise  her,  in  my  arms  to  fall, 
"  And  call  for  mercy  as  she  used  to  call ; 
**  And  shall  that  boy,  who  dreaded  to  appear 
"  Before  me,  cast  away  at  once  his  fear  ? 
"  'T  is  not  in  nature  I — ^He  who  once  would  cower 
"  Beneath  my  frown,  and  sob  for  half  an  hour ; 
"  He  who  would  kneel  with  motion  prompt  and 

quick 
"  If  I  but  look'd,  as  dogs  that  do  a  trick ; 
"  He  still  his  knee-joints  flexible  must  feel, 
"  And  have  a  slavish  promptitude  to  kneel ; — 
"  Soon  as  he  sees  me  he  will  drop  his  lip, 
"  And  bend  like  one  made  ready  for  the  whip. 
"  O !  come,  I  trifle,  let  me  haste  away— 
"  What !  throw  it  up,  when  I  have  cards  to  play  ?" 

The  Doctor  went,  a  self-invited  guest ; 
He  met  his  pupil,  and  his  frown  repress'd. 
For  in  those  lowering  looks  he  could  discern 
Resistance  sullen  and  defiance  stem ; 
Yet  was  it  painful  to  put  off  his  style 
Of  awful  distance,  and  assume  a  smile : 
So  between  these,  the  gracious  and  the  grand. 
Succeeded  nothiiig  that  the  Doctor  plann'd. 

The  sullen  youth,  with  some  reviving  dread, 
Bow*d,  and  then  hang'd  disconsolate  his  head ; 

3o 
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And,  mattering  welcome  in  a  muffled  tone, 
Stalk*d  cross  the  park  to  meditate  alone, 
Saying,  or  rather  seeming  to  have  said, 
^*  Go !  seek  your  daughter,  and  be  there  obey*d.'* 

He  went. — The  daughter  her  distresses  told, 
But  found  her  father  to  her  interests  cold ; 
He  kindness  and  complacency  advised ; 
She  answered,  "  These  were  sure  to  be  despised ; 
"  That  of  the  love  her  husband  once  possess'd, 
"  Not  the  least  spark  was  living  in  his  breast ; 
"  The  boy  repented,  and  grew  savage  saon  : 
"  There  never  shone  for  her  a  honeymoon. 
'*  Soon  as  he  came,  his  cares  all  fix*d  on  one, 
**  Himself,  and  all  his  passion  was  a  gun  ; 
"  And  though  he  shot  as  he  did  all  beside, 
"  It  still  remained  his  only  joy  and  pride. 
"  He  left  her  there,->she   knew   not  where   he 

went, — 
*'  But  knew  AiU  well  he  should  the  slight  repent ; 
"  She  was  not  one  his  daily  taunts  to  bear, 
**  He  made  the  house  a  hell  that  he  should  share  ; 
**  For,  till  he  gave  her  power  herself  to  please, 
'*  Never  for  him  should  be  a  moment's  ease.*' 

"  He  loves  you,  child !"  the  softening   father 

cried : 
"  He  loves  himself,  and  not  a  soul  beside  ; 
"  Loves  me  !— why,  yes,  and  so  he  did  the  pears 
*'  Tou  caught  him  stealing— would  he  had  the 

fears  I 
*'  Would  you  could  make  him  tremble  for  his  life, 
"  And  then  to  you  return  the  stolen  wife, 
"  Richly  endowed— but,  O  !  the  idiot  knows 
"  The  worth  of  every  penny  he  bestows. 

"  Wefie  he  but  fool  alone,  I  *d  find  a  way 
"  To  govern  him,  at  least  to  have  my  day  ; 
"  Or  were  he  only  brute,  I  *d  watch  the  hour, 
*'  And  make  the  brute-afiection  yield  me  power ; 
"  But  silly  both  and  savage — O  I  my  heart  I 
*'  It  is  too  great  a  trial ! — ^we  must  part." 
"  Oblige  the  savage  by  some  act  I"—"  The  debt, 
'*  Tou  find,  the  fool  will  instantly  forget : 
"  Oblige  the  fool  with  kindness  or  with  praise, 
**  And  you  the  passions  of  the  savage  raise." 
'*  Time  will  do  much." — **  Can  time  my  name  re- 
store ?" 
^*  Have  patience,  child." — '*  I  am  a  child  no  more, 
**  Nor  more  dependent ;  but,  at  woman*s  age, 
**  I  feel  that  wrongs  provoke  me  and  enrage  : 
"  Sir,  could  you  bring  me  comfort,  I  were  cool ; 
"  But  keep  your  counsel  for  your  boys  at  school.'* 

The  Doctor  then  departed. — Why  remain 
To  hear  complaints,  who  could  himself  complain. 
Who  felt  his  actions  wrong,  and  knew  his  efibrts 
vain? 

The  sullen  youth,  contending  with  his  fate, 
Began  the  darling  of  his  litart  to  hate  : 
Her  pretty  looks,  her  auburn  braid,  her  face. 
All  now  remained  the  proofs  of  his  disgrace  ; 
While,  more  than  hateful  in  his  vixen's  eyes, 
He  saw  her  comforts  fh>m  his  griefs  arise  ; 
Who  felt  a  joy  she  strove  not  to  conceal, 
When  their  expenses  made  her  miser  feel. 


War  was  perpetual :  on  a  first  attack 

She  gain'd  advantage,  he  would  turn  his  back  ; 

And  when  her  small-shot  whistled  in  his  ears, 

He  felt  a  portion  of  his  eariy  fears  ; 

But  if  he  tum'd  him  in  the  battle's  heat,  ^ 

And  fought  in  earnest,  hers  was  then  defeat ; 

His  strength  of  oath  and  curse  brought  little  ham,   | 

But  there  was  no  resisting  strength  of  arm.  ^ 

Yet  wearied  both  with  war,  and  vex'd  ftt  heart. 
The  slaves  of  passion  judged  it  best  to  part : 
Long  they  debated,  nor  could  fix  a  rate 
For  a  man's  peace  with  his  contending  mate  ; 
But  mutual  hatred,  scorn,  and  fear,  assignM 
That  price — that  peace  it  was  not  theirs  to  find. 

The  watchful  husband  lived  in  constant  hope 
To  hear  the  wife  had  ventured  to  elope  ; 
But  though  not  virtuous,  nor  in  much  discreet. 
He  found  her  coldness  would  such  views  defeat ; 
And  thus,  by 'self-reproof  and  avarice  scouriged. 
He  wore  the  galling  chains  his  folly  foiiged. 

The  wife  her  pleasures,  few  and  humble,  aooght. 
And  with  anticipated  stipend  bought ; 
Without  a  home,  at  fashion's  call  she  fled 
To  a  hired  lodging  and  a  widow'd  bed  : 
Husband  and  parents  banish'd  from  her  mind. 
She  seeks  for  pleasures  that  she  cannot  find  ; 
And  grieves  that  so  much  treachery  was  emploj'd 
To  gfdn  a  man  who  has  her  peace  destroy'd. 

Tet  more  the  grieving  father  feels  distreas, 
His  error  greater,  and  his  motives  less  ; 
He  finds  too  late,  by  stooping  to  deceit. 
It  is  ourselves,  and  not  the  world,  we  cneat ; 
For,  though  we  blind  it,  yet  we  can  but  feel 
That  we  have  something  evil  to  conceal ; 
Nor  can  we  by  our  utmost  care  be  sure 
That  we  can  hide  the  sufferings  we  endure.' 


BOOK  XVI. 


LADY  BARBARA ;  OR,  THE  GHOST. 

Introductory  DkeoarM^For  what  porpoM  wmld 
appear  ?— How  the  porpoae  woald  be  answered — ^Tbe  Fact 
admitted,  would  not  Doubts  return  ?—FuDUy  Stortas  sT 
Apparitions-Story  of  Lady  Barbara—Her  Widowhood— 
Keddes  with  a  Priest— His  Famay— A  fawurito  Boy— 
His  Education— His  Fondness  for  the  Lady— It  beooMce 
Love— His  Reflections— His  DeclaxaUon— Her  Reply — Her 
Relation— Why  she  most  not  marry  a  seoood  tiiM — Umm 
warned— Tokens  of  the  Appearanee— The  Lover  Wfvcs 
with  the  Lady— His  Success— The  Gonseqneneea  of  H. 


The  Brothers  spoke  of  Ghosts, — a  &vourit€  thene 
With  those  who  lore  to  reason  or  to  dream  ; 
And  they,  as  greater  men  were  wont  to  do, 
Felt  strong  desire  to  think  the  stories  true  : 


I  I**  Gretna  Green  te  a  strong  picture  of  the  happiMsa  tka« 
may  be  expected  from  a  premature  maniafe  bef  eeu  • 
silly  mercenary  girl  and  a  brutal  self-willed  boy.**— JsrrmaT.} 
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Stories  of  spirits  fVeed,  who  came  to  prove 
To  spirits  bound  in  flesh  that  yet  they  love, 
To  give  them  notice  of  the  things  below, 
Which  we  must  wonder  how  they  came  to  know. 
Or,  Imown,  would  think  of  coming  to  relate 
To  creatures  who  are  tried  by  unknown  fate. 

"  Warning,"  said    Richard,  «  seems  the  only 
thing 
"  That  wotSd  a  spirit  on  an  errand  bring  : 
"  To  turn  a  guilty  mind  finom  wrong  to  right 
"  A  ghost  might  come,  at  least  I  think  it  might" 

"  But,"  said  the  Brother,  "  if  we  here  are  tried, 
'*  A  spirit  sent  would  put  that  law  aside  : 
"  It  gives  to  some  advantage  others  need, 
*^  Or  hurts  the  sinner  should  it  not  succeed  : 
*'  If  from  the  dead,  said  Dives,  one  were  sent 
•*  To  warn  my  brethren,  sure  they  would  repent ; 
"  But  Abraham  answered.  If  they  now  reject 
"  The  guides  they   have,   no   more   would  that 

effect ; 
'*  Their  doubts  too  obstinate    for   grace  would 

prove, 
*'  For  wonder  hardens  hearts  it  fails  to  move. 

"  Suppose  a  sinner  in  an  hour  of  gloom, 
*^  And  let  a  ghost  with  all  its  horrors  come ; 
**  From  lips  unmoved  let  solemn  accents  flow, 
**  Solemn  his  gesture  be,  his  motion  slow ; 
**  Let  the  waved  hand  and  threatening  look  im- 
part 
"  Truth  to  the  mind  and  terror  to  the  heart ; 
**  And,  when  the  form  is  fading  to  the  view, 
"  Let  the  convicted  man  cry,  *  This  is  true !' 

"  Alas !  how  soon  would  doubts  again  invade 
*•*  The  willing  mind,  and  sins  again  persuade ! 
"  I  saw  it— What?— I  was  awake,  but  how? 
**  Not  as  I  am,  or  I  should  see  it  now : 
"  It  spoke,  I  think, — I  thought,  at  least  it  spoke, — 
"  And  look*d  alarming— yes,  I  felt  the  look. 
^^  But  then  in  sleep  those  horrid  forms  '  arise, 
"  That  the  soul  sees, — and,  we  suppose,  the  eyes, — 
*^  And  the  soul  hears, — the  senses  then  thrown  by, 
*'  She  is  herself  the  ear,  herself  the  eye  j^ 
'•'■  A  mistress  so  will  free  her  servile  race 
"  For  their  own  tasks,  and  take  herself  the  place : 
^*  In  sleep  what  forms  will  ductile  fancy  take, 
*'  And  what  so  common  as  to  dream  awake  ? 
**  On  others  thus  do  ghostly  guests  intrude  ? 
"  Or  why  am  I  by  such  advice  pursued  ? 


1  r**  I  would  not  appear  to  myielf  lupentitloiM.  I  returned 
late  last  night,  and  my  reflections  were  as  eheerfbl  as  such 
company  could  make  them,  and  not,  I  am  aAraid,  of  th«  most 
linmiliating  kind ;  vet  for  the  first  time  these  many  nighu 
I  was  incommoded  by  dreams,  such  as  would  cure  ranity  for 
a  time  in  any  mind  wliere  they  could  gain  admission.  &>me 
of  Baxter's  mortifying  spirits  whispered  very  singular  combi- 
nations—none, indeed,  that  actually  did  happen  in  the 
very  worst  of  times,  but  still  with  a  fbnnidable  resemblance. 
It  b  doubdesR  very  proper  to  have  the  mind  thus  brought  to 
a  sense  of  its  real  and  poarible  alliances,  and  the  evils  it  has 
encountered,  or  might  have  had :  but  why  these  images  should 
be  given  at  a  time  when  the  thoughts,  the  waking  thoughts, 
were  of  so  opposite  a  nature,  I  cannot  account.  So  it  was. 
Awake,  I  had  been  with  the  high,  the  apparently  happy :  we 
were  very  pleasantlv  engaged,  and  my  last  thoughts  were 
cheerM.    Asleep,  all  was  misery  and  degradation,  not  my 


"  One  out  of  millions  who  exist,  and  why 

"  They  know  not — cannot  know — and  such  am  I ; 

**  And  shall  two  beings  of  two  worlds,  to  meet, 

'*  The  laws  of  one,  perhaps  of  both,  defeat  ? 

^<  It  cannot  be. — But  if  some  being  lives 

**  Who  such  kind  warning  to  a  favourite  gives, 

"  Let  him  these  doubts  from  my  dull  spirit  clear, 

*'  And  once  again,  expected  guest !  appear. 

"  And  if  a  second  time  the  power  complied, 
"  Why  is  a  third,  and  why  a  fourth,  denied  ? 
"  Why  not  a  warning  ghost  for  ever  at  our  side  ? 
"  Ah,  foolish  being  I  thou  hast  truth  enough, — 
"  Augmented  guilt  would  rise  on  greater  proof; 
*'  Blind  and  imperious  passion  disbelieves, 
"  Or  madly  scorns  the  warning  it  receives, 
'*  Or  looks  for  pardon  ere  the  ill  be  done, 
"  Because  't  is  vain  to  strive  our  fate  to  shun ; 
'*  In  spite  of  ghosts,  predestined  woes  would  come, 
**  And  warning  add  new  terrors  to  our  doom. 

<*  Yet  there  are  tales  that  would  remove  our 

doubt, 
'*  The  whispered  tales  that  circulate  about, 
^  That  in  some  noble  mansion  take  their  rise, 
^*  And,  told  with  secrecy  and  awe,  surprise : 
'*  It  seems  not  likely  people  should  advance, 
^'  For  falsehood's  sake,  such  train  of  circtmistance ; 
*'  Then  the  ghosts  bear  them  with  a  ghost-like 

grace, 
*^  That  suits  the  person,  character,  and  place. 

"  But  let  us  something  of  the  kind  recite : 
'*  What    think    you,    now,    of   Lady    Barbara's 
spright?"* 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think ;  but  I  have  heard 
"  A  ghost,  to  warn  her  or  advise,  appear'd ; 
'^  And  that  she  sought  a  friend  before  she  died, 
"  To  whom  she  might  the  awful  fact  confide, 
*'  Who  seal'd  and  secret  should  the  story  keep 
'*  Till  Lady  Barbara  slept  her  final  sleep, 
«*  In  that  close  bed  that  never  spirit  shakes, 
"  Nor  ghostly  visiter  the  sleeper  wakes." 

"  Yes,  I  can  give  that  story,  not  so  well 
**  As  your  old  woman  would  the  legend  tell, 
*'  But  as  the  facts  are  stated ;  and  now  hear 
"  How  ghosts  advise,  and  widows  persevere." 


When  her  lord  died,  who  had  so  kind  a  heart. 
That  any  woman  would  have  grieved  to  part. 


own  only,  but  of  those  who  had  been.— llut  horrible  ima^e 
of  servility  and  basencH— that  mercenary  and  commercial 
manner!  It  is  the  work  of  imagination,  I  suppose;  but  it  is 
very  strange."— CroMe's  Diary.  July  81, 1817.] 

«  ["  Strange  state  of  beine  I  (for 't  b  still  to  be) 
**  Senseless  to  feeL  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to  see.** 

Btboit,  1S21.] 

»  [Original  MS.  :— 
The  Brothers  dwelt  upon  their  fkvonrite  tliemes 
Of  ghosts,  and  spectres,  demons,  devils,  dreams ; 
These  to  all  kinds  of  ghostly  subjects  led, 
Tliiiiffs  we  believe  not,  yet  we  ever  dread, 
At  which  our  reason  halts,  bv  which  our  fears  are  led ; 
*  Sumetimes,"  said  George,  ^  the  ghost  and  dream  unite, 
<*  As  was  the  case  with  Lady  Barbara's  spright.**] 
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It  had  such  influence  on  his  widow's  mind, 

That  she  the  pleasures  of  the  world  resigned, 

Young  as  she  was,  and  from  the  busy  town 

Came  to  the  quiet  of  a  Tillage  down ; 

Not  as  insensible  to  joys,  but  still 

With  a  subdued  but  half-rebellious  will ; 

For  she  had  passions  warm,  and  feeling  strong, 

With  a  right  mind,  that  dreaded  to  be  wrong  ; — 

Yet  she  had  wealth  to  tie  her  to  the  place 

Where  it  procures  delight  and  veils  disgrace ; 

Yet  she  had  beauty  to  engage  the  eye, 

A  widow  still  in  her  minority ; 

Yet  she  had  merit  worthy  men  to  gain, 

And  yet  her  hand  no  merit  could  obtain ; 

For,  though  secluded,  there  were  trials  made. 

When  he  who  soften'd  most  could  not  persuade ; 

A  while  she  hearkened  as  her  swain  proposed, 

And  then  his  suit  with  strong  refusal  closed. 

"  Thanks,   and  fkrewell  1— give  credit  to  my 
word, 
'*  That  I  shall  die  the  widow  of  my  lord ; 
"  *T  is  my  own  will,  I  now  prefer  the  state, — 
"  If  mine  should  change,  it  is  the  will  of  fate." 

Such  things  were  spoken,  and  the  hearers  cried, 
"  *T  is  yery  strange, — perhaps  she  may  be  tried." 

The  lady  pass'd  her  time  in  taking  air. 
In  working,  reading,  charities,  and  prayer ; 
In  the  last  duties  she  received  the  aid 
Of  an  old  friend*  a  priest,  with  whom  she  pray'd ; 
And  to  his  mansion  with  a  purpose  went. 
That  there  should  life  be  innocently  spent ; 
Yet  no  cold  vot'ress  of  the  cloister  she, 
Warm  her  devotion,  warm  her  charity ; 
The  face  the  index  of  a  feeling  mind, 
And  her  whole  conduct  rational  and  kind. 

Though  rich  and  noble,  she  was  pleased  to  slide 
Into  the  habits  of  her  reverend  guide, 
And  so  attended  to  his  girls  and  boys. 
She  seem'd  a  mother  in  her  fears  and  joys ; 
On   her    they  look'd  with   fondness,  something 

checked 
By  her  appearance,  that  engaged  respect ; 
For  still  she  dress'd  as  one  of  higher  race, 
And  her  sweet  smiles  had  dignity  and  gpraoe. 

George  was  her  favourite,  and  it  gave  her  joy 
To  indulge  and  to  Instruct  the  darling  boy ; 
To  watch,  to  soothe,  to  check  the  forward  child, 
Who  was  at  once  affectionate  and  wild ; 
Happy  and  grateful  for  her  tender  care, 
And  pleased  her  thoughts  and  company  to  share. 

George  was  a  boy  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
With  handsome  face,  and  penetrating  eye ; 
0*er  his  broad  forehead  hung  his  locks  of  brown, 
That  gave  a  spirit  to  his  boyish  frown. 
*^  My  little  man  **  were  words  that  she  applied 
To  him,  and  he  received  with  growing  pride ; 
Her  darling  even  from  his  infant  years 
Had  some^ing  touching  in  his  smiles  and  tears ; 
And  in  his  boyish  manners  he  began 
To  show  the  pride  that  was  not  made  for  man ; 
But  it  became  the  child,  the  mother  cried, 
And  the  kind  lady  said  it  was  not  pride. 


George,  to  his  cost,  though  sometimes  to  his 

praise, 
Was  quite  a  hero  in  these  early  days. 
And  would  return  from  heroes  just  as  stoat. 
Blood  in  his  crimson  cheek,  and  blood  without. 
"  What !  he  submit  to  vulgar  boys  and  low — 
"  He  bear  an  insult,  he  forget  a  blow ! 
**  They  caU'd  him  Faison— let  his  fitther  hear 
**  His  own  reproach,  it  was  his  proper  care : 
**  He  was  no  parson,  but  he  still  would  teaoh 
<*  The  boys  their  manners,  and  yet  woald  not 

preach." 

The  father,  thoughtful  of  the  time  foreg<me. 
Was  loth  to  damp  ^e  spirit  of  his  son ; 
Remembering  he  himself  had  early  laurels  won; 
The  mother,  frightened,  begged  him  to  refrain. 
And  not  his  credit  or  his  linen  stain ; 
While  the  kind  friend  so  gently  blamed  the  deed. 
He  smiled  in  tears,  and  wished  her  to  proceed ; 
For  the  boy  pleased  her,  and  that  roguish  eje 
And  daring  look  were  cause  of  many  a  sigh. 
When  she  had  thought  how  much  would   wmeh 

quick  temper  try : 
And  oft  she  felt  a  kind  of  gathering  gloom. 
Sad,  and  prophetic  of  the  ills  to  come. 


Years  fled  unmark'd :  the  lady  taught  do 
Th'  adopted  tribe  as  she  was  wont  before ; 
But  by  her  help  the  school  the  lasses  sou^t. 
And  by  the  Vicar's  self  the  boy  was  taught ; 
Not  unresisting  when  that  cursed  Greek 
Ask'd  so  much  time  for  words  that  none  wiU  speak. 

"  What  can  men  worse  for  mortal  brain  ooatrive 
'^  Than  thus  a  hard  dead  language  to  revive  ! 
**  Heav*ns,  if  a  language  once  be  fairly  dead, 
"  Let  it  be  buried,  not  preserved  and  read, 
**  The  bane  of  every  boy  to  decent  station  bred ; 
"  If  any  good  these  crabbed  books  contain, 
**  Translate  them  well,  and  let  them  then  remain ; 
*'  To  one  huge  vault  convey  the  useless  store, 
'*  Then  lose  the  key,  and  never  find  it  more.** 

Something  like  this  the  lively  boy  express'd. 
When  Homer  was  his  torment  and  his  jest. 

**  George,"  said  the  father,  ''  can  at 
seize 
'*  The  point  he  wishes,  and  with  too  much 
'*  And  hence,  depending  on  his  powers,  and  vain, 
*'  He  wastes  the  time  that  he  will  sigh  to  gain." 
The  partial  widow  thought  the  wasted  days 
He  would  recover,  urged  by  love  and  praise ; 
And  thus  absolved,  the  boy,  with  grateful  mind. 
Repaid  a  love  so  usefiil  and  so  blind : 
Her  angry  words  he  loved,  although  he  fcar*d. 
And  words  not  angry  doubly  kind  appeared. 

George,  then   on   manhood    vergii^,   Mlk   the 
charms 
Of  war,  and  Idndled  at  the  world's  alarms ; 
Yet  war  was  then,  though  spreading  wide  and  &r, 
A  state  of  peace  to  what  has  since  been  war ; 
'T  was  then  some  dubious  claim  at  sea  or  haid. 
That  placed  a  weapon  In  a  warrior's  hand  ; 
But  in  these  times  the  causes  of  our  strife 
Are  hearth  and  altar,  liberty  and  lifts. 
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George,  when  from  college   he  retum'd,   and 

heard 
His  father's  qoestions,  cool  and  shy  appeared. 
*'  Who  had  the  honours ?"—*'  Honour!"  said  the 

youth, 
"  Honour  at  college  ! — ^very  good,  in  truth !" 
*'  What  hours  to  study  did  he  give  ?" — He  gave 
Enough  to  feel  they  made  him  like  a  slave. 
In  Hct,  the  Vicar  found,  if  George  should  rise, 
'T  was  not  by  coUege  rules  and  exercise. 

**  At  least  the  time  for  your  degree  abide, 
"  And  be  ordain*d,"  the  man  of  peace  replied ; 
"  Then  you  may  come  and  aid  me  while  I  keep, 
"  And  watch,  and  shear  th'  hereditary  sheep ; 
"  Choose  then   your  spouse." — That  heard  the 

youth,  and  sigh'd. 
Nor  to  aught  else  attended  or  replied. 

George  had  of  late  indulged  unusual  fears 
And  dangerous  hopes :  he  wept  unconscious  tears ; — 
Whether  for  camp  or  college,  well  he  knew 
He  must  at  present  bid  his  friends  adieu  ; 
His  father,  mother,  sisters,  could  he  part 
With  these,  and  feel  no  sorrow  at  his  heart  ? 
But  from  that  lovely  lady  could  he  go  ? 
That  fonder,  friirer,  dearer  mother  ? — No  I 
For  while  his  father  spoke,  he  flx'd  his  eyes 
On  that  dear  face,  and  felt  a  warmth  arise, 
A  trembling  flush  of  joy,  that  he  could  ill  dis- 
guise— 
Then   ask*d  himself  from  whence  this  growing 

bliss. 
This  new-found  joy,  and  all  that  waits  on  this  ? 
"  Why  sinks  that  voice  so  sweetly  in  mine  ear  ? 
"  What  makes  it  now  a  livelier  joy  to  hear  ? 
"  Why  gives  that  touch  ?— still,  still  do  I  retain 
"  The  fierce  delight  that   tingled   through   each 

vein: 
"  Why  at  her  presence  with  such  quickness  flows 
"  The  vital  current  ? — Well  a  lover  knows. 

*^  O !  tell  me  not  of  years, — can  she  be  old  ? 
"  Those  eyes,  those  lips,  can  man  unmoved  behold  ? 
**  Has  time  that  bosom  chill'd  ?  are  cheeks  so  rosy 

cold? 
"  No,  she  is  young,  or  I  her  love  t*  engage 
"  Will  grow  discreet,  and  that  will  seem  like  age : 
"  But  speak  it  not ;  Death's  equalising  arm 
"  Levels  not  surer  than  Love's  stronger  charm, 
**  That  bids  all  inequalities  be  gone, 
"  That  laughs  at  rank,  that  mocks  comparison. 

"  There  is  not  young  or  old,  if  Love  decrees ; 
"  He  levels  orders,  he  confounds  degrees : 
**  There  is  not  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall, 
"  Or  grave,  or  sprightly— Love  reduces  all ; 
**  He  makes  unite  the  pensive  and  the  gay, 
"  Gives   something  here,  takes  something  there 

away; 
'*  From  each  abundant  good  a  portion  takes, 
'*  And  for  each  want  a  compensation  makes ; 
"  Then  tell  me  not  of  years — Love,  power  divine, 
"  Takes,  as  he  wills,  from  hers,  and  gives  to  mine." 

And  she,  in  truth,  was  lovely— Time  had  strown 


The  purest  damask  blossom'd  in  her  cheek. 
The  eyes  said  all  that  eyes  are  wont  to  speak : 
Her  pleasing  person  she  with  care  adom'd. 
Nor  arts  that  stay  the  fljring  graces  scom'd ; 
Nor  held  it  wrong  these  graces  to  renew. 
Or  give  the  fading  rose  its  opening  hue ; 
Tet  few  there  were  who  needed  less  the  art 
To  hide  an  error,  or  a  grace  impart. 

George,  yet  a  child,  her  faultless  form  admired, 
And  caird  his  fondness  love,  as  truth  required  ; 
But  now,  when  conscious  of  the  secret  flame. 
His  bosom's  pain,  he  dared  not  give  the  name ; 
In  her  the  mother's  milder  passion  grew. 
Tender  she  was,  but  she  was  placid  too ; 
From  him  the  mild  and  filial  love  was  gone, 
And  a  strong  passion  came  in  triumph  on. 

"  Will  she,"  he  cried,  "  this  impious  love  aOow  ? 
"  And,  once  my  mother,  be  my  mistress  now  ? 
'*  The  parent-spouse  ?  how  fSsr  the  thought  from 

her! 
"  And  how  can  I  the  daring  wish  aver  ? 
"  When  first  I  speak  it, 'how  will  those  dear  eyes 
<*  Gleam  with  awaken'd  horror  and  surprise ; 
"  Will  she  not,  angry  and  indignant,  fly 
"  From  my  imploring  call,  and  bid  me  die  ? 
**  Wiir^he  not  shudder  at  the  thought,  and  say, 
*^  My  son  I  and  lift  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray  ? 

'*  Alas  I  I  fear — and  yet  my  soul  she  won 
"  While  she  with  fond  endearments  call'd  me  son  I 
"  Then  first  I  felt — yet  knew  that  I  was  wrong— 
'*  This  hope,  at  once  so  guilty  and  so  strong : 
"  She  gave — I  feel  it  now — a  mother's  kiss, 
**  And  quickly  fancy  took  a  bolder  bliss ; 
*'  But  hid  the  burning  blush,  for  fear  that  eye 
**  Should  see  the  transport,  and  the  bliss  deny : 
**  O  !  when  she  knows  the  purpose  I  conceal, 
"  When  my  fond  wishes  to  her  bosom  steal, 
"  How  will  that  angel  fear  ?  how  will  the  woman 
feel? 

"  And  yet,  perhaps,  this  instant,  while  I  speak, 
*'  She  knows  the  pain  I  feel,  the  cure  I  seek ; 
'^  Better  than  I  she  may  my  feelings  know, 
*^  And  nurse  the  passion  that  she  dares  not  show ; 
"  She  reads  the  look, — and  sure  my  eyes  have 

shown 
*^  To  her  the  power  and  triumph  of  her  own ; 
**  And  in  maternal  love  she  veils  the  flame 
"  That  she  will   heal  with  joy,  yet  hear  with 

shame. ^ 

"  Come,  let  me  then — no  more  a  son — ^rcvcal 
"  The  daring  hope,  and  for  her  fsvour  kneel ; 
"  Let  me  in  ardent  speech  my  meanings  dress, 
**  And,  while  I  mourn  the  fault,  my  love  confess ; 
*'  And,  once  confess'd,  no  more  that  hope  resign, 
*'  For  she  or  misery  henceforth  must  be  mine. 


«  [In  the  original  MS.  :~ 

**  Yet  when  1  look  opon  that  (kee  dirine, 
"  Say,  can  I  wiah  the  goddeat'mother  mine  ? 
"  She  who,  like  Venua,  shoald  provide  me  arms 
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^*  O  I  what  conAiiioii  shall  I  see  advance 

"  On  that  dear  face,  responsive  to  my  glance  I 

"  Sure  she  can  love  V* 

In  fact,  the  youth  was  right ; 
She  could,  but  love  was  dreadful  in  her  sight ; 
Love  like  a  spectre  in  her  view  appear*d, 
The  nearer  he  approached  the  more  she  fear'd. 

But  knew  she,  then,  this  dreaded  love  ?     She 
guess'd 
That  he  had  guilt — she  knew  he  had  not  rest ; 
She  saw  a  fear  that  she  could  ill  define, 
And  nameless  terrors  in  his  looks  combine  ; 
It  is  a  state  that  cannot  long  endure, 
And  yet  both  parties  dreaded  to  be  sure. 

All  views  were  passed  of  priesthood  and  a  gown, 
George,  fix*d  on  glory,  now  prepared  for  town  ; 
But  first  this  mighty  hazard  must  be  run, 
And  more  than  glory  either  lost  or  won : 
Yet,  what  was  glory  ?   Could  he  win  that  heart 
And  gain  that  hand,  what  cause  was  there  to  part  ? 
Her  love  afibrded  all  that  life  afibrds — 
Honour  and  fame  were  phantasies  and  words. 

But  he  must  see  her — She  alone  was  seen 
In  the  still  evening  of  a  day  serene  : 
In  the  deep  shade  beyond  the  garden  walk 
They  met,  and,  talking,  ceased  and  fear*d  to  talk  ; 
At  length  she  spoke  of  parent's  love, — and  now 
He  hazards  all.     **  No  parent,  lady,  thou  I 
'*  None,  none  to  me  I  but  looks  so  fond  and  mild 
"  Would  well  become  the  parent  of  my  child." 

She  gasp*d  for  breath — then  sat  as  one  resolved 
On  some  high  act,  and  then  the  means  revolved.. 

"  It  cannot  be,  my  George,  my  child,  my  son  ! 
"  The  thought  is  misery  !— -Guilt  and  misery  shun : 
'*  Far  from,  us  both  be  such  design,  oh,  &r  I 
^'  Let  it  not  pain  us  at  the  awful  bar, 
"  Where  souls  are  tried,  where  known  the  mother's 

part 
'*  That  I  sustain,  and  all  of  either  heart. 
'*  To  wed  with  thee  I  must  all  shame  efiace, 
"  And  part  with  female  dignity  and  grace : 
"  Was  I  not  told,  by  one  who  knew  so  well 
**  This  rebel  heart,  that  it  must  not  rebel  ? 
'*  Were  I  not  wam'd,  yet  Reason's  voice  would 

cry, 
"  *  Retreat,  resolve,  and  from  the  danger  fly  !' 
*^  If  Reason  spoke  not,  yet  would  woman's  pride — 
"  A  woman  will  by  better  counsel  guide ; 
"  And  should  both  Pride  and  Prudence  plead  in 

vain, 
*'  There  is  a  warning  that  must  still  remain, 
"  And,  though  the  heart  rebell'd,  would  ever  cry 

*  Refrain  I' " 

He  heard,  he  grieved :   so  oheck'd,  the  eager 
youth 
Dared  not  again  repeat  th*  ofiensive  truth. 
But  stopp'd,  and  fix'd  on  that  loved  face  an  eye 
Of  pleading  passion,  trembling  to  reply  : 
And  that  reply  was  hurried,  was  express'd 
With  bursts  of  sorrow  iVom  a  troubled  breast ; 
He  could  not  yet  forbear  the  tender  suit, 
And  dare  not  speak — his  eloquence  was  mute. 


But  this  not  long, — again  the  passion  rose 
In  him,  in  her  the  spirit  to  oppose  : 
Tet  was  she  firm  ;  and  he,  who  fear'd  ^e  calm 
Of  resolution,  purposed  to  alarm, 
And  make  her  dread  a  passion  strong  and  wild — 
He  fear'd  her  finnness  while  her  looks  were  mild  : 
Therefore  he  strongly,  warmly  urged  his  prayer. 
Till  she,  less  patient,  urged  him  to  forbear. 

^'  I  tell  thee,  George,  as  I  have  told  before, 
'*  I  feel  a  mother's  love,  and  feel  no  more  ; 
^*  A  child  1  bore  thee  in  my  arms,  and  bow 
"Could  I  —  did  prudence   yield  —  receive    thee 
now  ?" 

At  her  remonstrance  hope  revived,  for  oft 
He  found  her  words  severe,  her  accents  soft ; 
In  eyes  that  threaten'd  tears  of  pity  stood. 
And  truth  she  made  as  gracious  as  she  could  ; — 
But,  when  she  found  the  dangerous  youth  would 

seek 
His  peace  alone,  and  still  his  wishes  speak. 
Fearful  she  grew,  that,  opening  thus  his  heart. 
He  might  to  hers  a  dangerous  warmth  Impart ; 
All  her  objections  slight  to  him  appeared, — 
But  one  she  had,  and  now  it  must  be  heard. 

"  Tes,  it  must  be  I  and  he  shall  understand 
*'  What  powers,  that  are  not  of  the  world,  com-  , 

mand ;  I 

<<  So  shall  he  cease,  and  I  in  peace  shall  live — " 
Sighing  she  spoke — *'  that  widowhood  can  give  !^ 
Then  to  her  lover  tum'd,  and  gravely  said, 
"  Let  due  attention  to  my  words  be  paid  : 
"  Meet  me  to-morrow,  and  resolve  t'  obey  ;** 
Then  named  the  hour  and  place,  and  went  her 

way. 
Before  that  hour,  or  moved  by  spirit  vain 
Of  woman's  wish  to  triumph  and  complain. 
She  had  his  parents  summon'd,  and  had  shown 
Their  son's  strong  wishes,  nor  conceal'd  her  own : 
"  And  do  you  give,"  she  said,  **  a  parent's  aid 
'*  To  make  the  youth  of  his  strange  love  afiraid  ; 
"  And,  be  it  sin  or  not,  be  all  the  shame   db- 

play'd." 

The  good  old  Pastor  wonder'd,  seem'd  to  griere, 
And  look'd  suspicious  on  this  child  of  Eve  : 
He  judged  his  boy,  though  wild,  had  never  dared 
To  talk  of  love,  had  not  rebuke  been  spared  ; 
But  he  replied,  in  mild  and  tender  tone, 
"  It  is  not  sin,  and  therefore  shame  has  none." 

The  difi^erent  ages  of  the  pair  he  knew. 
And  quite  as  well  their  different  fntunes  too : 
A  meek,  just  man ;  but  difference  in  his  sight 
That  made  the  match  unequal  made  it  right : 
"  His  son,  his  friend,  united  and  become 
^^  Of  his  own  hearth — the  comforts  of  his  home — 
*'  Was  it  so  wrong?    Perhaps  it  was  her  pride 
"  That  felt  the  distance,  and  the  youth  denied  ?** 

The  blushing  widow  heard,  and  she  retired. 
Musing  on  what  her  ancient  friend  desired ; 
She  could  not,  therefore,  to  the  youth  complain. 
That  his  good  father  wish'd  him  to  refirain ; 
She  could  not  add,  "  Tour  parents,  George,  obey, 
"  They  will  your  absence" — no  such  will  had  they. 
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Now,  in  th'  appointed  minute  met  the  pair, 
Foredoom'd  to  meet:   George  made  the  lover's 

pray%— 
That  was  heard  kindly  ;  then  the  lady  tried 
For  a  cafan  spirit,  felt  it,  and  replied. 

"  George,  that  I  love  thee  why  should  I  sup- 
press? 
"  For  't  is  a  love  that  virtue  may  profess— 
"  Parental, — frown  not, — tender,  flx'd,  sincere  ; 
"  Thou  art  for  dearer  ties  by  much  too  dear, 
**  And  nearer  must  not  be,  thou  art  so  very  near : 
"  Nay,  does  not  reason,  prudence,  pride,  agree, 
*^  Our  very  feelings,  that  it  must  not  be  ? 
*'  Nay,  look  not  so, — ^I  shun  the  task  no  more, 
''  But  will  to  thee  thy  better  self  restore. 

"  Then  hear,  and  hope  not ;  to  the  tale  I  tell 
"  Attend !  obey  me,  and  let  all  be  well : 
"  Love  is  forbid  to  me,  and  thou  wilt  find 
"  All  thy  too  ardent  views  must  be  resigned ;  * 
"  Then  from  thy  bosom  all  such  thoughts  remove, 
*^  And  spare  the  curse  of  interdicted  love. 
**  If  doubts  at  first  assail  thee,  wait  a  while, 
*^  Nor  mock  my  sadness  with  satiric  smile  : 
**  For,  if  not  much  of  other  worlds  we  know, 
**  Nor  how  a  spirit  speaks  in  this  below, 
^*  Still  there  is  speech  and  intercourse ;  and  now 
"  The  truth  of  what  I  tell  I  first  avow,— 
**  True  will  I  be  in  all,  and  be  attentive  thou. 


"  I  was  a  Ratclifie,  taught  and  trained  to  live 
'*  In  all  the  pride  that  ancestry  can  give  ; 
'*  My  only  brother,  when  our  mother  died, 
**  FiU'd  the  dear  offices  of  friend  and  guide ; 
**  My  father  early  taught  us  all  he  dared, 
"  And  for  his  bolder  flights  our  minds  prepared : 
"  He  read  the  works  of  deists,  every  book 
**  From  crabbed  Hobbes  to  courtly  Bolingbroke ; 
"  And  when  we  understood  not,  he  would  cry, 
**  '  Let  the  expressions  in  your  memory  lie, 
*' '  The  light  will  soon  break  in,  and  you  will  find 
** '  Rest  for  your  spirits,  and  be  strong  of  mind  !' 

"  Alas !  however  strong,  however  weak, 
"  The  rest  was  something  we  had  still  to  seek  I 
**  He  taught  us  duties  of  no  arduous  kind, 
*<  The  easy  morals  of  the  doubtful  mind ; 
**  He  bade  us  all  our  childish  fears  control, 
^*  And  drive  the  nurse  and  grandam  frt>m  the 

soul; 
**  Told  us  the  word  of  God  was  all  we  saw, 
"  And  that  the  law  of  nature  was  his  law ; 
*'  This  law  of  nature  we  might  find  abstruse, 
*'  But  gain  sufficient  for  oui  common  use. 
*^  Thus  by  persuasion  we  our  duties  leam'd, 
"  And  were  but  little  in  the  cause  concerned. 

'^  We  lived  in  peace,  in  intellectual  ease, 
^*  And  thought  that  virtue  was  the  way  to  please. 


»  [MS.  :— 

**  Hetr,  then,  and  hope  not  I  to  the  tale  I  tell 
**  Belongs  the  warning  on  the  gatea  of  hell, 
**  *  This  is  no  place  for  hope  I'  the  guilt  above 
**  Excludes  It  here.    Oh  I  now  the  guilt  remove, 
**  And  fear  the  curse  of  interdicted  love."] 


"  And  pure  morality  the  keeping  free 

"  From  all  the  stains  of  vulgar  villany. 

*^  But  Richard,  dear  enthusiast !  shunn'd  reproach, 

**  He  let  no  stain  upon  his  name  encroach  ; 

*^  But  fled  the  hated  vice,  was  kind  and  just, 

*^  That  all  must  love  him,  and  that  aU  might  trust. 

**  Free,  sad  discourse  was  ours ;  we  often  sigh'd, 
'*  To  think  we  could  not  in  some  truths  confide. 
**  Our  father's  final  words  gave  no  content, 
**  yfe  found  not  what  his  self-reliance  meant. 
**  To  fix  our  faith  some  grave  relations  sought ; 
'^  Doctrines   and   creeds    of  various  kinds  they 

brought, 
'*  And  we  as  children  heard  what  they  as  doctors 

Uught* 

"  Some  to  the  priest  referred  us,  in  whose  book 
"  No  unbeliever  could  resisting  look  ; 
**  Others  to  some  great  preacher's,  who  could  tame 
'^  The  fiercest  mind,  and  set  the  cold  on  flame ; 
*^  For  him  no  rival  in  dispute  was  found 
"  Whom  he  could  not  confute  or  not  confound. 

*'  Some  mystics  told  us  of  the  sign  and  seal, 
**  And  what  the  Spirit  would  in  time  reveal, 
'*  If  we  had  grace  to  wait,  if  we  had  hearts  to 

feel: 
**  Others,  to  Reason  trusting,  said,  '  Believe 
**  *  As  she  directs,  and  what  she  proves  receive  ]* 
^*  While  many  told  us,  '  It  is  all  but  guess ; 
"  *  Stick  to  your  church,  and  calmly  acquiesce.' 

"  Thus   doubting,  wearied,  hurried,  and   per- 
plex'd, 
"  This  world  was  lost  in  thinking  of  the  next : 
"  When  spoke  my  brother — *  From  my  soul  I  hate 
"  *  This  clash  of  thought,  this  ever-doubting  state ; 
'*  '  For  ever  seeking  certainty,  yet  blind 
"  *  In  our  research,  and  puzzled  when  we  find. 
"  *  Could  not  some  spirit,  in  its  kindness,  steal 
*'  *■  Back  to  our  world,  and  some  dear  truth  re- 
veal? 
"  *  Say  there  is  danger, — if  it  could  be  done, 
"  *  Sure  one  would  venture — I  would  be  the  one  ; 
*'  *•  And  when  a  spirit — much  as  spirits  might — 
'^  '  I  would  to  thee  communicate  my  light  I' 

"  I  sought  my  daring  brother  to  oppose, 
^*  But  awful  gladness  in  my  bosom  rose  : 
*'  I  feared  my  wishes  ;  but  through  all  my  frame 
*'  A  bold  and  elevating  terror  came  : 
**  Yet  with  dissembling  prudence  I  replied, 
**  *  Know  we  the  laws  that  may  be  thus  defied  ? 
"  *  Should  the  free  spirit  to  th'  embodied  tell 
"  *  The  precious  secret,  would  it  not  rebel  ?' 
^*  Yet  while  I  spoke  I  felt  a  pleasing  glow 
"  Sufiuse  my  cheek  at  what  I  long'd  to  know ; 
"  And  I,  like  Eve  transgressing,  grew  more  bold, 
"  And  wish'd  to  hear  a  spirit  and  behold. 


•  [MS.  .— 

*'  Some  to  the  dean  reflBft'd  os,  who  had  made 
'*  A  n  atheirt  mad,  so  well  could  he  persuade : 
'*  Others  to  Doctor  Bowles's  powerful  art. 
**  Who  found  an  entrance  in  the  hardest  heart.''J 
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"  '  I  haye  no  friend,'  laid  he ;   *  to  not  one  man 
"  *•  Can  I  appear :  but,  love  I  to  thee  I  can : 

«*  *  Who  flrit  shall  die  * 1  wept,— but  *  I  agree 

"  *  To  all  thou  say'st,  dear  Richard  1  and  would  be 
**  ^  The  first  to  wing  my  way,  and  bring  my  news 
to  thee.' 

*'  Long  we  conyersed,  but  not  till  we  peroeiyed 
"  A  gathering  gloom—Our  freedom   gain'd,  we 

grieved ; 
"  Above  the  vulgar,  as  we  judged,  in  mind, 
"  Below  in  peace,  more  sad  as  more  refined  ; 
"  'Twas  Joy,  'twas  sin — Offenders  at  the  time, 
**  We  felt  the  hurried  pleasure  of  our  crime, 
^^  With  pain  that  crime  creates,  and  this  in  both — 
«  Our  mind  united  as  the  strongest  oath. 

"  O,  my  dear  George  !  in  ceasing  to  obey, 
'*  Misery  and  trouble  meet  us  in  our  way  ! 
**  I  felt  as  one  intruding  in  a  scene 
'^  Where  none  should  be,  where  none  had  ever 

been ; 
"  Like  our  first  parent,  I  was  new  to  sin, 
"  But  plainly  felt  its  sufferings  begin  : 
'*  In  nightly  dreams  I  walk'd  on  soil  unsound, 
«  And  in  my  day-dreams  endless  error  found. 

'<  With  this  dear  brother  I  was  doom'd  to  part, 
"  Who,  with  a  husband,  shared  a  troubled  heart : 
"  My  lord  I  honour'd  ;  but  I  never  proved 
*'  The   madd'ning  joy,   the   boast   of  some   who 

loved : 
*'  It  was  a  marriage  that  our  friends  profess'd 
"  Would  be  most  happy,  and  I  acquiesced  ; 
"  And  we  were  happy,  for  our  love  was  calm, 
"  Not  life's  delicious  essence,  but  its  balm. 
"  My  brother  left  us — dear  unhappy  boy ! 
"He  never  seem'd  to  taste  of  earthly  joy, 
"  Never  to  live  on  earth,  but  ever  strove 
"  To  gain  some  tidings  of  a  world  above. 

"  Parted  from  him,  I  found  no  more  to  please ; 
"  Ease  was  my  object,  and  I  dwelt  in  ease  ; 
"  And  thus  in  quiet,  not  perhaps  content, 
"  A  year  in  wedlock — lingering  time  ! — was  spent. 

"  One  night  I  slept  not,  but  I  courted  sleep, 
"  And  forced  my  thoughts  on  tracks  they  could  not 

keep; 
*'  Till  nature,  wearied  in  the  strife,  reposed, 
"  And  deep  forgetfulness  my  wanderings  closed. 

**  My  lord  was  absent — distant  from  the  bed 
^*  A  pendent  lamp  its  soften'd  lustre  shed ; 
"  But  there  was  Ught  that  chased  away  the  gloom, 
"  And  brought  to  view  each  object  in  the  room : 
"  These  I  observed  ere  yet  I  sank  in  sleep, 
"  That,  if  disturb'd  not,  had  been  long  and  deep. 

"  I  was  awakened  by  some  being  nigh, — 
"  It  seem'd  some  voice, — and  gave  a  timid  cry ; 
**  When  sounds,  that  I  describe  not,  slowly  broke 

"  On  my  attention r*  Be  composed,  and  look  V 

"  I  strove,  and  I  succeeded ;  look'd  with  awe, 
**  But  yet  with  firmness,  and  my  brother  saw. 


'<  George,  ^y  that  smile  ?— By  all  that  G^  has 
done, 
^  By  the  great  Spirit,  by  the  blessed  Son, 
'  By  the  *one  holy  Three,  by  the  thrice  holy  Oie, 
*  I  saw  my  brother, — saw  him  by  my  bed, — 
'  And  every  doubt  in  full  conviction  fled  ! 
'  It  was  his  own  mild  spirit — He  a  while 
^  Waited  my  calmness  with  benignant  smile. 
'  So  softly  diines  the  veiled  son,  till  past 
'  The  cloud,  and  light  upon  the  woiid  ifi  cast : 
'  That  look  composed  and  soften'd  I  survey'dy 
'  And  met  the  glance  fraternal  leas  afraid  ; 
'  Though  in  those  looks  was  something  of  com- 
mand, 
'  And  traits  of  what  I  fearM  to  understand. 


"  Then  spoke  the  spirit — George,  I  pray,   at- 
tend— 
"  *  First,  let  all  doubts  of  thy  religion  end : 
"  *  The  word  reveal'd  is  true  :  inquire  no  more  ; 
"  '  Believe  in  meekness,  and  with  thanks  adore  : 
"  *  Thy  priest  attend,  but  not  in  all  rely, 
"  *  And  to  objectors  seek  for  no  reply  ; 
"  *  Truth,  doubt,  and  error  will  be  mix'd  below — 
^  *  Be  thou  content  the  greater  truths  to  know, 

"  *  And  in  obedience  rest  thee For  thy  life 

"  *  Thou  needest  counsel — now  a  happy  wife, 
**  *  A  widow  soon  I  and  then,  my  sister,  then, 
"  *  Think  not  of  marriage,  think  no  more  of  men  >-  // 
**  *  Life  will  have  comforts ;  thou  wilt  much  eigej  'I 
"  '  Of  moderate  good ;  then  do  not  this  destroy :    |] 
"  '  Fear  much,  and  wed  no  more  ;  by  passion  led, 
"  *  Shouldst  thou  again'— art  thou  attending?— 

*  wed, 
"  *  Care  in  thy  ways  will  growl,  and  anguish  haunt 

thy  bed : 
"  *  A  brother's  warning  on  thy  heart  engrave : 
"  '  Thou  art  a  mistress — ^then  be  not  a  slave  ! 
*<  *  Shouldst  thou  again  that  hand  in  fonciness  give, 
"  *  What  life  of  misery  art  thou  doom*d  to  Uve  ! 
**  <  How  wUt  thou  weep,  lament,  implore,   com- 
plain I 
"  '  How  wilt  thou  meet  derision  and  disdain  ! 
'*  '  And  pray  to  Heaven  in  doubt,  and   kneel  to 

man  in  vain  I 
^'  *  Thou  read'st  of  woes  to  tender  bosoms  sent — 
t<  <  Thine  shall  with  tenfold  agony  be  rent ; 
*'  *  Increase  of  anguish  shall  new  years  bestow, 
"  '  Pain  shall  on  thought  and  grief  on  reason  grow, 
*^  *  And  this  th'  advice  I  give  increase  the  m  I 
show.' 

"  *  A   second   marriage ! — No  I— by  all   that  "s 
dear!' 
"  I  cried  aloud — The  spirit  bade  me  hear. 
"  *  There  will  be  trial,— how  I  must  not  say, 
"  *  Perhaps  I  cannot — listen,  and  obey  I 
"  *  Free  is  thy  will— th'  event  I  cannot  see, 
"  *  Distinctly  cannot,  but  thy  will  is  free. 
"  <  Come,  weep  not,  sister— qpirits  can  but  guess, 
**  *  And  not  oniain — but  do  not  wed  distress ; 
^*  *  For  who  would  rashly  venture  on  a  snare  ?* 

"  *  I  swear  I'  I  answered. — *  No,  thou  miisi  not 
swear,* 
'^  He  said,  or  I  had  sworn ;  but  still  the  vow 
**  Was  past,  was  ip  my  mind,  and  there  is  now : 
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((  c 
it  ( 


"*Nay,   go 
•eem 


"  Never  I  O,  «iever ;— Why  that  sullen  air  ? 
*'  Think'st  thou  —  ungoiierous  I  -^  I  would   wed 
deepair? 

'*  Wa0  it  not  told  me  thui  ?— and  then  I  cried, 
"  *  Art  thou  in  bliss  ?*— but  nothing  he  replied, 
"  Save  of  my  ftte,  for  that  he  oame  to  show, 
"  Nor  of  au^ht  e^  permitted  me  to  know. 
"  *  Forewam'd,  forearm  thee,  and  thy  way  puriue, 
"  *  Sale,  if  them  wilt,  not  flowery--now,  adieu  I* 

not   thus,'  I  cried,  *  for  this  will 

The  work  of  sleep,  a  mere  impressive  dream ; 
Give  me  some  token,  that  I  may  indeed 
From  the  suggtstfons  of  my  doubts  be  ftMd  1' 

*' '  Be  this  a  token*-ere  the  week  be  fled 
"  *  Shaa  tidings  greet  thee  from  the  newly  dead.' 

"  *  Nay,  but,'  I  said,  with  courage  not  my  own, 
"  '  O I  be  some  signal  of  thy  presence  shown  t 
*'  *  Let  not  this  visU  with  the  ri^  day 
"  '  Pass,  and  be  melted  like  a  dream  away.' 

'*  '  O,  woman !  woman !  ever  oniious  still 
"  *  To  gain  the  knowledge,  not  to  curb  the  will ! 
"  *  Have  I  not  promised  ?— Child  of  sin,  attend— 
"  *  Make  not  a  lying  spirit  of  thy  friend : 

"  *  Give  me  thy  hand  1'- ^I  gave  it,  for  my  soul 

"  Was  now  grown  ardent,  and  above  control ; 
*'  Eager  I  stretch'd  it  fbrth,  and  felt  the  hoM 
"  Of  shadowy  fingers,  more  than  icy  cold  : 
'*  A  nameless  pressure  on  my  wrist  was  made, 
''  And  instant  vjmish'd  the  beloved  shade  I 
*'  Strange  it  wiU  seem,  but,  ere  the  morning  oaise, 
"  I  slept,  nor  felt  disorder  in  my  frame : 
"  Then  came  a  dream— I  saw  my  father's  shade, 
"  But  not  with  awe  like  that  my  brother's  made ; 
"  And  he  began—*  What !  made  a  convert,  child  ? 
"  *  Have  they  my  favourite  by  their  weed  be- 
guiled? 
**  *  Thy  brother's  weakness  I  could  well  foreMei 
"•  *  But  had,  my  girl,  more  confidence  In  thee ; 
"  *  Art  thou,  indeed,  before  their  ark  to  bow? 
"  '  I  smiled  before,  but  I  am  angry  now : 
"  *  The^  win  they  bind  by  threats,  and  thou  wilt 

shake 
"  *  At  tales  of  terror  that  the  miscreants  make : 
"  *  Between  the  bigot  and  entburiast  led, 
*^  *  Thou  hast  a  world  of  miseries  to  dread. 
"  « Think  for  thyself,  nor  let  the  knaves  or  foolt 
"  *  Bob  thee  of  reason,  and  prescribe  thee  rules.' 


as  I  woke,   and  could   my  thoughts 


''Soon  as  I 
oollect, 

"  What  can  I  think,  I  cried,  or  what  reject? 
"  Was  it  my  brother  ?    Aid  me,  power  divine  I 
''  Have  I  not  seen  him,  left  he  not  a  sign  ? 
*'  Bid  I  not  then  the  pladd  features  trace 
"  That  now  remain— the  air,  the  eye,  the  face? 
"  And  then  my  fkther—but  how  different  seem 
"  These  visitations— this,  indeed,  a  dream ! 

•*  Then  fer  that  token  on  my  wrist— H  is  hefe, 
"  And  very  dight  to  you  It  must  appear ; 
"  Here,  1 11  withdraw  the  bracelet— 'tis  a  gpeck  I 
"  No  more  I  but 't  is  upon  my  Ufb  *  check." 


<'  O!  k>vely  aU,  and  Bke  its  sister  arm! 
"  Call  this  a  check,  dear  lady  ?  't  is  a  charm— 
''  A  slight,  an  accidental  mark— no  more." 
''  Slight  as  it  is,  it  was  not  there  before : 

''  Then  was  there  weakness,  and  I  bound  it 

Nay  I 
"  This  is  infringement— take  those  lips  away ! 

"  On  the  fourth  day  came  letters,  and  I  cried, 
''  Kiohard  is  dead,  and  named  the  day  he  died : 
"  A  proof  of  knowledge,  true  I  but  one,  alas !  of 

pride. 
"  The  signs  to  me  were  brought,  and  not  my  lord, 
"  But  I,  impatient,  waited  not  the  word ; 
*'  And  much  he  marvell'd,  reading  of  the  night 
^  In  which  th'  immortal  spirit  took  its  flight. 

"  Yes  I  t  beheld  my  brother  at  my  bed 
"  The  hour  he  died  I  the  instant  he  was  dead— 
*'  His  presence  now  I  see  I  now  trace  him  as  he 
fled. 

"  Ah  I  fly  me,  6e<Mrge,  In  very  pity,  fly ; 
**  Thee  I  reject,  but  yield  thee  reasons  why ; 
"  Our  fSftte  forbids, — the  counsel  Heaven  has  sent 
"  We  must  adopt,  or  grievously  repent ; 
"  And  I  adopt."-^ — George  humbly  bow'd,  and 

•igh'd. 
But,  lost  in  thought,  he  look'd  not  nor  replied ; 
Yet  feebly  utter'd  in  his  sad  adieu, 
<«  I  must  not  doubt  thy  truth,  but  perish  if  thou  'rt 

true." 
But  when  he  thought  alone,  his  terror  gone 
Of  the  strange  story,  better  views  came  on, 

"  Nay,  my  enfeeUed  heart,  be  not  dismay'd ! 
''  A  boy  again,  am  I  of  ghosts  afraid? 
''  Does  she  believe  it  ?    Say  she  does  believe ; 
'*  Is  she  not  bom  of  error  and  of  Eve  ? 
*'  Oh  I  there  Is  lively  hope  I  may  the  cause  retrieve. 

"  *  If  you  re-wed ' exclaim'd  the  Ghost. 

For  what 
'*  Puts  he  the  case,  if  marry  she  will  not  ? 
''  He  knows  her  fate — ^but  what  am  I  about  ? 
"  Do  I  believe  ?--'t  is  certain  I  have  doubt, 
''  And  so  has  she,*— what  therefore  will  she  do  ? 
"  She  the  predicted  fortune  will  pursue, 
"  And  by  th'  event  will  judge  if  her  strange 

dream  was  true; 
"  The  strong  temptation  to  her  thought  applied 
*'  Will  gain  new  strength,  and  will  not  be  denied ; 
<'  The  very  threat  ag^nst  the  thing  we  love 
'<  Will  the  vex'd  spirit  to  resistance  move  ; 
"  With  vows  to  virtue  weakness  will  begin, 
'*  And  fears  of  sinning  let  in  thoughts  of  sin." 

Strong  in  her  sense  of  weakness,  now  withdrew 
The  cautious  lady  from  the  lover's  view ; 
But  she  perceived  the  looks  of  all  were  ^changed, — 
Her  kind  old  friends  grew  peevish  and  estranged : 
A  fretful  spirit  reign'd,  and  discontent 
From  room  to  room  in  sullen  silence  went ; 
And  the  kind  widow  was  distress'd  at  heart 
To  think  that  she  no  comfort  could  impart : 
''  But  he  WiU  go,"  she  said,  '*  and  he  wlU  strive 
'*  In  fields  of  glorious  energy  to  drive 
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"  Love  fh>m  his  bosom. — Tes,  I  then  may  stay, 
"  And  all  will  thank  me  on  a  future  day." 

So  judged  the  lady,  nor  appeared  to  grieve, 
Till  the  young  soldier  came  to  take  his  leave  ; 
But  not  of  all  assembled — No  I  he  found 
His  gentle  sisters  all  in  sorrow  drown*d  ; 
With  many  a  shaken  hand,  and  many  a  kiss. 
He  cried,  *^  Farewell  I  a  solemn  business  this  ; 
"  Nay,  Susan,  Sophy  1  —  heaven  and  earth,  my 

dears  I 
"  I  am  a  soldier— what  do  I  with  tears  ?" 

He  sought  his  parents ; — they  together  walk'd. 
And  of  their  son,  his  views  vid  dangers,  talk'd  ; 
They  knew  not  how  to  blame  their  friend,  but  still 
They  murmur'd,  **  She  may  save  us  if  she  will : 
''  Were  not  these  visions  working  in  her  mind 
^'  Strange  things — 't  is  in  her  nature  to  be  kind." 

Their  son  appear'd.-^He  soothed  them,  and  was 
blessed. 
But  still  the  fondness  of  his  soul  confess*d. 
And  where  the  lady  ? — To  her  room  retired  ! 
"  Now  show,  dear  son,  the  courage  she  required." 

Geoi^e  bow'd  in  silence,  trying  for  assent 
To  his  hard  fate,  and  to  his  trial  went : 
Fond,  but  yet  fix'd,  he  found  her  in  her  room ; 
Firm,  and  yet  fearful,  she  beheld  him  come  : 
Nor  sought  he  fkvour  now — No  !  he  would  meet 
his  doom, 

^*  Farewell !  and,  madam,  I  beseech  you  pray 
**  That  this  sad  spirit  soon  may  pass  away ; 
"  That  sword  or  ball  would  to  the  dust  restore 
**  This  body,  that  the  soul  may  grieve  no  more 
^'  For  love  rejected. — Oh  !  that  I  could  quit 
**  The  life  I  loathe,  who  am  for  nothing  fit, 
"  No,  not  to  die  1" — "  Unhappy,  wilt  thou  make 
"  The  house  all  wretched  for  thy  passion's  sake  ? 
"  And  most  its  grieving  object  ?"— 

«  Grieving  ?— No  I 
"  Or  as  a  conqueror  mourns  a  dying  foe, 
'*  That  makes  his  triumph  sure. — Couldst  thou  de- 
plore 
'*  The  evil  done,  the  pain  would  be  no  more ; 
'*  But  an  accursed  dream  has  steeFd  thy  breast, 
"  And  all  the  woman  in  thy  soul  suppressed." 

"  Oh  !  it  was  vision,  George  ;  a  vision  true 
"  As  ever  seer  or  holy  prophet  knew." 

'^  Can  q>irits,  lady,  though  they  might  alarm, 
"  Make  an  impression  on  that  lovely  arm  ? 
"  A  little  cold  the  cause,  a  little  heat, 
"  Or  vein  minute,  or  artery's  morbid  beat, 
"  Even  beauty  these  adMt."— 

"  I  did  behold 
"  My  brother's  form."— 

"  Yes,  so  thy  Fancy  told, 
"  When  in  the  morning  she  her  work  survey'd, 
"  And  call'd  the  doubtfUl  memory  to  her  aid." 

"  Nay,  think !    the   night  he   died — the  very 
night  I"— 
"  'T  is  very  true,  and  so  perchance  he  might, 
"  But  in  thy  mind— not,  lady,  in  thy  sight  1 


"  Thou  wert  not  well ;  forms  delicately  made 
"  These  dreams  and  fkncies  easily  invade ; 
"  The  mind  and  body  feel  the  slow  disease, 
'*  And  dreams  are  what  the  troubled  fancy  sees.' 
*<  Oh,  but  how  strange  that  all  should  be 

bined  !"— 

"  True  ;  but  such  combinations  we  may  find  ; 
"  A  dream's  predicted  number  gain'd  a  prize, 
^*  Yet  dreams  make  no  Impression  on  the  wise, 
'*  Though  some  chance  good,  some  lucky  gain  may 


"  Oh  I    but   those  words,  that  voice  so    truly 

known  !" — 
"  No  doubt,  dear  lady,  they  were  all  thine  own ; 
"  Memory  for  thee  thy  brother's  form  portray'd ; 
"  It  was  thy  fear  the  awful  warning  miade  : 
'*  Thy  former  doubts  of  a  religious  kind 
*'  Account    for    all    these    wanderings    of    the 

mind." 

'*  But  then,  how  different  when  my'father  came ! 
*'  These  could  not  in  their  nature  be  the  same !" — 

*'  Yes,  an  are  dreams ;  but  some  as  we  awake 
**  Fly  off  at  onee,  and  no  impression  make  : 
'*  Others  are  felt,  and  ere  they  quit  the  brain 
**  Make  such  impression  that  they  come  again ; 
*'  As  half  familiar  thoughts,  and  half  unknown, 
*'  And  scarcely  recollected  as  our  own  ; 
^  For  half  a  day  abide  some  vulgar  dreams, 
"  And  give  our  grandams  and  our  nurses  themes; 
"  Others,  more  strong,  abiding  figures  dra'vr 
'*  Upon  tiie  brain,  and  we  assert,  ^  I  saw  ;*  I 

**  And  then  the  fancy  on  the  organs  place 
'*  A  powerful  likeness  of  a  form  and  fiice. 

"  Yet  more — ^in  some  strong  passion's  troubled 
reign, 
**  Or  when  the  fevered  blood  inflames  the  brain, 
"  At  once  the  outward  and  the  inward  eye 
**  The  real  object  and  the  fimcied  spy ; 
*^  The  eye  is  open,  and  the  sense  is  true, 
"  And  therefore  they  the  outward  object  view ; 
''  But  while  the  real  sense  is  fix'd  on  these, 
"  The  power  within  its  own  creation  sees : 
"  And  these,  when  mingled  in  the  mind,  create 
"  Those  striking  visions  which  our  dreamers  state : 
"  For,  knowing  that  is  true  that  met  the  sight, 
"  They  think  the  judgment  of  the  fimcy  right. 

.  "  Your  firequent  talk  of  dreams  has  made  me 

turn 
**  My  mind  on  them,  and  these  the  fitcts  I  learn. 
**  Or  should  you  say,  't  is  not  in  us  to  take 
"  Heed  in  both  ways,  to  sleep  and  be  awake, 
•*  Perhaps  the  things  by  eye  and  mind  survey'd 
"  Are  in  their  quick  alternate  efibrts  made ; 
"  For  by  this  mixture  of  the  truth,  the  dream 
"  Will  in  the  morning  fresh  and  vivid  seem. 

**  Dreams  are  like  portraits,  and  we  find  they 
please 
"  Because  they  are  confess'd  resemblances ; 
"  But  those  strange  nlght-mare  visions  we  compare 
"  To  waxen  figures — they  too  real  are, 
"  Too  much  a  very  truth,  and  are  so  just 
<*  To  life  and  death,  they  pain  us  or  disgust. 
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"  Hence    from  your   mind    these  idle  vigionB 
shake, 
"  And,  O !  my  love,  to  happiness  awake !" 

"  It  was  a  warning,  tempter  I  from  the  dead : 
*'  And  wedding  thee  I  should  to  misery  wed  I" 

"  False  and  iigurious !  what !  oi^ust  to  thee  ? 
"  O !  hear  the  vows  of  Love — it  cannot  be  : 
"  What !  I  forbear  to  bless  thee— I  forego 
"  That  first  great  blessing  of  existence  ?    No ! 
"  Did  every  ghost  that  terror  saw  arise 
"  With  such  prediction,  I  should  say  it  lies : 
"  But  none  there  are — a  mighty  gulf  between 
"  Hides  the  ideal  world  from  objects  seen ; 
"  We  know  not  where  unbodied  spirits  dwell,  • 
"  But  this  we  know,  they  are  invisible ; — 
"  Yet  I  have  one  that  fain  would  dwell  with  thee, 
**  And  always  with  thy  purer  spirit  be.** 

"  O  I  leave  me,  George  !**— 

"  To  take  the  field,  and  die, 
"  So  leave  thee,  Lady  ?    Tes,  I  will  comply ; 
"  Thou  art  too  far  above  me— ghosts  withstand 
"  My  hopes  in  vain,  but  riches  guard  thy  hand, 
*'  For  I  am  poor— -affection  and  a  heart 
"  To  thee  devoted,  I  but  these  impart ; 
"  Then  bid  me  go,  I  will  thy  words  obey, 
"  ]But  let  not  visions  drive  thy  friend  away.** 

"  Hear  me,  O I  hear  me  !  Shall  I  wed  my  son  ?**— 
'*  I  am  in  fondness  and  obedience  one  ; 
"  And  I  will  reverence,  honour,  love,  adore, 
"  Be  all  that  fondest  sons  can  be — and  more  : 
"  And  shall  thy  son,  if  such  he  be,  proceed 
**  To  fierce  encounters,  and  in  battle  bleed  ? 
"  No !  thou  canst  weep  I  *' 

"  O I  leave  me,  I  entreat; 
"  Leave  me  a  moment — we  shall  quickly  meet.** 

"  No  !  here  I  kneel,  a  beggar,  at  thy  feet.** — 
He  said,  and  knelt — with  accents  softer  still. 
He  woo*d  the  weakness  of  a  failing  will 
And  erring  judgment— took  her  hand  and  cried, 
"  Withdraw  it  not  I— O  !  let  it  thus  abide, 
"  Pledge  of  thy  love— upon  thy  act  depend 
"  My  joy,  my  hope,— thus  they  begin  or  end  I 
"  Withdraw  it  not.'*— He  saw  her  looks  express'd 
Favour  and  grace — the  hand  was  firmer  press'd  ; 
Signs  of  opposing  fear  no  more  were  shown, 
And  as  he  press'd,  he  felt  it  was  his  own. 

Soon  through  the  house  was  known  the  glad 
assent, 
The  night  so  dreaded  was  in  comfort  spent ; 
.War  was  no  more,  the  destined  knot  was  tied, 
And  the  fond  widow  made  a  fearful  bride. 


»  [Originally:— 

Soch  in  otir  tale,  and  all  that  now  remain 
Are  sad  varieties  of  grief  and  pain. 
The  day  of  low,  like  an  aatumnal  day. 
E'en  in  its  morning  hasten'd  to  decay. 
Who  gave  her  hand  determined  not  to  give. 
Was  doom'd  in  anguish  and  regret  to  live ; 


Let  mortal  frailty  judge  how  mortals  frail 
Thus  in  their  strongest  resolutions  fail, 
And  though  we  blame,  our  pity  will  prevail. 

Yet  with  that  Ghost— for  she  so  thought— in 
view  1 
When  she  believed  that  all  he  told  was  true  ; — 
When  every  threat  was  to  her  mind  recall*d, 
Till  it  became  afirighten'd  and  appall'd  ;— 
When  Reason  pleaded,  Think]!  forbear !  refrain  !— 
And  when,  though  trifling,  stood  that  mystic  stain, 
Predictions,  warnings,  threats,  were  present  all  in 
vain. 

Th'  exulting  youth  a  mighty  conqueror  rose. 
And  who  hereafter  shall  Ms  will  oppose  ? 

Such  is  our  tale :  but  we  must  yet  attend 
Our  weak  kind  widow  to  her  journey's  end ;  ^ 
Upon  her  death-bed  laid,  confessing  to  a  fHend 
Her  full  belief,  for  to  the  hour  she  died 
This  she  profess'd  :— 

'*  The  truth  I  must  not  hide ; 
'*  It  was  my  brother's  form,  and  in  the  night  he 

died: 
'^  In  sorrow  and  in  shame  has  pass*d  my  time, 
"  All  I  have  sufier*d  follow  from  my  crime : 
'*  I  sinn'd  with  warning — ^when  I  gave  my  hand 
"  A  power  within  said,  urgently, — Withstand ! 
"  And  I  resisted — O !  my  God,  what  shame, 
"  What  years  of  torment,  from  that  firailty  came  ! 

"  That  husband-son  I — ^I  will  my  fault  review — 
**  What  did  he  not  that  men  or  monsters  do  ? 
"  His  day  of  love,  a  brief  autumnal  day, 
**  E'en  in  its  dawning  hasten'd  to  decay ; 
"  Doom'd  from  our  odious  union  to  behold 
"  How  cold  he  grew,  and   then  how  worse  than 

cold; 
"  Eager  he  sought  me,  eagerly  to  shun, 
"  Kneeling  he  woo'd  me,  but  he  scom'd  me,  won ; 
"  The  tears  he  caused  served  only  to  provoke 
**  His  wicked  insult  o'er  the  heart  he  broke  ; 
**  My  fond  compliance  served  him  for  a  jest, 
"  And  sharpen'd  scorn — *  I  ought  to  be  dlstress'd  ; 
"  *  Why  did  I  not  with  my  chaste  ghost  comply  ?* 
*'  And  with  iq>braiding  scorn  he  told  me  why. 
"  O  !  there  was  grossness  in  hia  soul :  his  mind 
"  Gould  not  be  raised,  nor  soften*d,  nor  refined. 

"  Twice  he  departed  in  his  rage,  and  went 
"  I  know  not  where,  nor  how  his  days  were  spent ; 
"  Twice  he  retttm*d  a  suppliant  wretch,  and  craved, 
**  Mean  as  profuse,  the  trifle  I  had  saved.  ^ 

"  I  have  had  wounds,  apd  some  that  never  heal, 
*'  What  bodies  suffer,  and  what  spirits  feel ; 
"  But  he  is  gone  who  gave  them,  he  is  fled 
**  To  his  account !  and  my  revenge  is  dead  : 


Fot  he  who  woo*d  so  warmly  scom'd  her  won. 
Eager  he  sought  her,  e^ferly'to  shun. 
He  laugh'd  at  tears  be  caused  himself  to  start. 
And  mock'd  the  sorrows  of  a  breaking  heart ; 
While  she  a  sad  and  sighing  slave-remain'd. 
And  to  the  dregs  the  cop  or  sorrow  diain'd.j 
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'  Tet  is  it  duty,  though  with  thamt ,  to  giTO 

'  My  tex  a  leason — let  my  story  liTt ; 

'  For  if  no  ghost  the  promised  Tisit  paid, 

'  Still  was  a  deep  and  strong  impression  made, 

'  That  wisdom  had  approved,  and  prodence  had 

obey'd ; 
'  But  from  another  world  that  warning  came, 
'  And,  O I  in  this  be  ended  all  my  shame  I 
'  Like  the  first  being  of  my  sex  I  fell, 
'  Tempted,  and  with    the    tempter    doom*d    to 

dwcU— 
'  He  was  the  master-fiend,  and  where  he  reign'd 

was  helL" 


This  was  her  last,  for  she  described  no  more 
The  rankling  feelings  of  a  mind  so  sore, 
But  died  in  peace.--One  moral  let  us  draw, 
Be  it  a  ghost  or  not  the  lady  saw : — 

If  our  discretion  tells  us  how  to  Hto, 
We  need  no  ghost  a  helping  hand  to  gire ; 
But  if  discretion  cannot  us  restrain. 
It  then  appears  a  ghost  would  come  in  Tain." 


BOOK   XVII. 


THE  WIDOW. 

The  Morning  Walk— Village  Seenery— Hie  Widow*!  Dwells 
ing^Her  Story  related— The  Itnt  Huaband—Hia  Indalg- 
enoe— Ita  Gonaeqwenee  — Diea~The  aaeond— Hia  Andiority 
— Ita  Effecti— Hia  Death— A  third  Hoaband— Determinately 
indulgent— He  diea  alao— The  Widow*a  Betirement. 

Richard  one  morning — it  was  oustom  now — 
Walk'd    and   convened  with    labourers    at    the 

plough. 
With  threshers  hastening  to  their  daily  task, 
With  woodmen  resting  o>r  the  enliTening  flask, 
And  with  the  shepherd,  watchftil  of  his  fbld 
Beneath  the  hill,  and  pacing  in  the  cold  t 


*  [Thia  tale  waa  anggi'etwl  to  Mr.  Ocabbe  by  a  WUtahire 
friend,  in  which  county  the  atwy  ia  almost  a  popular  one.— 
"  It  ia,"  aay  Che  Edinburgh  Reviewets,  **  a  long  tale,  but  not 
▼ery  frfeaalng.  A  fkir  widow  had  been  warned,  or  auppoaed 
ahe  had  been  warned,  by  the  ghoat  of  a  beloved  Ivother,  that 
ahe  would  be  miserable  if  ahe  contracted  a  second  marriage — 
and  then,  some  fifteen  yean  after,  ahe  ia  courted  by  the  aon 
of  a  reverend  prieat,  te  whoae  houae  die  had  reCire<l,  and 
upon  whom,  during  all  the  yeara  of  hia  childhood,  ahe  had 
lavished  the  carea  of  a  motHer.    She  long  redsta  his 


tural  naasion ;  Imt  is  at  length  aubdued  by  hia  urgency  and 
youthhil  beauty,  and  givea  nim  her  hand.  There  la  aome- 
thing  rather  forbidding,  we  thinlc,  in  thia  fiction ;  and  cer- 
tainly, the  worthy  lady  eould  have  taken  no  way  ao  likely 
to  save  the  Khoata  credit  aa  by  entering  into  auch  a  mar- 
riaire— and  ahe  oonfesaed  aa  mudi,  it  aeema,  on  her  death- 

1  Here  foUowa  In  the  flfit  draft  :— 

«*  Would  you  believe  it,  Richard,  that  Adr  ahe 
**  Haa  had  three  husbands  ?  I  repeat  it,  three  I 


Farther  tfield  he  sometimes  would  procoed. 
And  take  a  path  whereTer  it  might  le«d. 

It  led  him  far  about  to  Wickham  Green, 
Where  stood  the  maMion  of  the  TiUage  ^iiewi  s 
Her  garden  yet  its  wintry  bkMSoms  boire. 
And  roses  graced  the  windows  and  the  door — 
That  lastbig  kind,  that  thren^  the  Tarying  yew 
Or  in  the  bud  or  in  the  bloom  appear ; 
AU  flowers  that  now  the  gloomy  days  adovm 
Rose  on  the  view,  and  smiled  upon  thai  asom : 
Richard  a  damsel  at  the  window  qtied. 
Who  kindly  drew  a  useless  fcU  aside. 
And  ^ow'd  a  lady  who  was  dtting  by. 
So  pensive,  that  he  ahnoat  heard  her  si^: 
Full  many  years  she  could,  no  question,  tell. 
But  in  her  moumhig  look'd  extremely  well. 

«  In  truth,"  said  Richard,  when  he  told  «t  ai^t 
His  tale  to  George,  "  it  was  a  pleasant  right ; 
*'  She  looked  like  one  who  could,  in  tender  tone, 
«  Say,  *  WiUyou  let  a  lady  righ  alone? 
**  <  See!  Time  has  touched  me  gently  in  bis  nee, 
"  *  And  left  no  odious  fturrows  in  my  «M)e ;      ^^ 
"  *  See,  too,  this  house  and  garden,  neat  and  trim, 
**  *  Kept  for  its  master— will  you  stand  for  him  f* 

"  Sav  this  is  vain  and  fooHrii  if  you  pkaae, 
"  But  I  believe  her  thoughts  resembled  these : 
"  *  Come,'  said  her  looks,  *  and  we  will  kindly  take 
**  *  The  visit  kindness  prompted  you  to  make.' 
*'  And  I  was  sorry  that  so  much  good  play 
"  Of  eye  and  attitude  was  thrown  away 
'*  On  one  who  has  his  lot,  on  one  who  hwA  hk 
day." 

"  Your  pity,  brother,"  George,  wifli  amiie,  re- 
plied, 
^  Ton  may  dismiss,  and  with  it  send  your  pride : 
**  No  need  of  pity,  when  the  gentle  dame 
**  Has  thrice  resign'd  and  re-assumed  her  name ; 
"  And  be  not  proud— for,  though  it  might  be 

thine, 
"  She  would  that  hand  to  humbler  men  i 


**  Toung  she  is  not,— it  would  be  pasring 
'  If  a  young  beauty  thrice   her 
change: 


**  True,  she  haa  yeaia  beyond  your  ntkotdng  aeen. 

**  With  diatanee  and  a  window  for  their  acreeo. 

"  But  ahe  has  aometUuK  that  may  atill  cioMi—iid 

"  The  warm  admirer  and  the  ready  hand : 

«*  Her  fortune,  too— yet  there  indeed  I  doubt ; 

**  Since  ao  much  money  haa  run  in  and  out, 

•*Tia  hard  to  guess.    But  there  Is  this  in  her, 

**  That  I  to  minda  ofatronger  east  peeler; 

**  She  may  be  made,  with  certainty  and  ease, 

'*  To  take  what  habita  ahall  a  huaband  pleaaa. 

**  Women  will  give  up  all  their  love  of  rale, 

*'  Great  m  it  ia,  if  man  be  not  a  fool ; 

**  They're  out  of  plaee  when  they  asaume  the  ewny, 

"  But  fsel  it  safe  and  eaay  to  obey. 

**  Queena  they  have  been,  when  men  Mpply  the  Me« 

*'  But  Heaven  defend  ua  from  domestic  qoeenal 

**  Now  hear  me,  Ridiard ;  fUrly  I  rehrte 

**  Hie  thrice  devoted  wife'a  and  widow'a  Ihte ; 

*<  And  you  ahall  own,  for  I  will  ftdrly  ahow, 

**  That  men  their  miaery  to  aupineneas  owe, 

**,  And  that  they  could  not  of  their  fkte  complahi, 

**  But  that  they  govern  with  a  alaoken'd  lein.**] 
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**  Tet  I   the   has  yean   beyond   your  reckoning 

seen^-* 
"  Smiles  and  a  window  years  and  wrinkles  screen ; 
"  But  she,  in  fact,  has  that  which  may  command 
**  The  warm  admirer  and  the  willing  hand. 
"  What  is  her  fortune  we  are  left  to  guess, 
'*  But  good  the  sign — she  does  not  much  profess ; 
**  Poor  she  is  not, — and  there  is  that  in  her 
**  That  easy  men  to  strength  of  mind  prefer ; 
'*  She  may  be  made,  with  little  care  and  skill, 
*'  Yielding  her  own,  t*  adopt  a  husband's  will. 
**  Women  there  are  who,  if  a  man  will  take 
**  The  helm  and  steer,  will  no  resistance  make ; 
'*  Who,  if  neglected,  will  the  power  assume, 
*'  And  then  what  wonder  if  the  shipwreck  come  ? 

^  Queens  they  wiU  be,  if  man  allow  the  means, 
'*  And  give  the  power  to  these  domestic  queens ; 
**  Whom,  if  he  rightly  trains,  he  mi^  create 
"  And  make  obedient  members  of  his  state.'' 


Harriet  at  school  was  Teiy  much  the  same 
As  other  misses,  and  so  home  she  came. 
Like  other  ladies,  there  to  live  and  learn, 
To  wait  her  season,  and  to  take  her  turn. 

Their  husbands  maids  as  priests  their  livings 

gain. 
The  best,  they  find,  are  hardest  to  obtain ; 
On  those  that  offer  both  a  while  debate — 
**  I  need  not  take  it,  it  is  not  so  late ; 
'*  Better  will  come  if  we  will  longer  stay, 
"  And  strive  to  put  ourselves  in  fortune's  way  :** 
And  thus  they  wait,  till  many  years  are  past, 
For  what  comes  slowly — but  it  comes  at  last. 

Harriet  was  wedded, — ^but  it  must  be  said. 
The  vow'd  obedience  was  not  duly  paid : 
Hers  was  an  easy  man, — it  gave  him  pain 
To  hear  a  lady  murmur  and  complain : 
He  was  a  merchant,  whom  his  father  made 
Rich  in  the  sains  of  a  successful  trade : 
A  lot  more  j^easant,  or  a  view  more  ftir, 
Has  seldom  fallen  to  a  youthfUl  pair. 

But  what  is  fi&ultless  In  a  world  like  this  ? 
In  every  station  something  seems  amiss : 
The  lady,  married,  found  the  house  too  small — 
^*  Two  shabby  parlours,  and  that  ugly  hall ! 
*'  Had  we  a  cottage  somewhere,  and  could  meet 
*'  One's  friends  and  favourites  in  one's  snug  re- 
treat ; 
'*  Or  only  Join  a  single  room  to  these, 
'*  It  would  be  living  something  at  our  ease, 
**  And  have  one's  self,  at  home,  the  comfort  that 
one  sees." 

Such  powers   of  reason,    and   of  mind    such 

strength, 
Fought  with  man's  fear,  and  they  prevail'd  at 

length : 
The  room  was  built, — and  Harriet  did  not  know 
A  prettier  dwelling,  either  high  or  low ; 
But  Harriet  loved  such  conquests,  loved  to  plead 
With  her  reluctant  man,  and  to  succeed ; 


It  was  such  pleasure  to  prevail  o'er  one 
Who  would  oppose  the  thing  that  still  was  done. 
Who  never  gain'd  the  race,  bat  yet  would  groan 
and  run. 

But  there  were  times  when  lore  and  pity  gave 
Whatever  thoughtless  vanity  could  crave  : 
She  now  the  carriage  chose  with  freshest  name^ 
And  was  in  quite  a  fiever  till  it  came ; 
But  can  a  carriage  be  alone  eigoy'd  P 
The  pleasure  not  partaken  is  destroy'd ; 
**  I  must  have  some  good  creature  to  attend 
*'  On  morning  visits  as  a  Idnd  of  friend." 

A  courteous  maiden  then  was  found  to  sit 
Beside  the  lady,  for  her  purpose  fit, 
Who  had  been  train'd  in  all  the  soothing  ways 
And  servile  duties  from  her  early  days ; 
One  who  had  never  from  her  childhood  known 
A  wish  fuliill'd,  a  purpose  of  her  own: 
Her  part  it  was  to  sit  beside  the  dame, 
And  give  relief  in  every  want  that  came ; 
To  soothe  the  pride,  to  watch  the  varying  look. 
And  bow  in  silence  to  the  dumb  rebuke. 

This  supple  being  strove  with  all  her  skill 
To  draw  her  master's  to  her  lady's  wiU ; 
For  they  were  like  the  magnet  and  the  steel, 
At  times  so  distant  that  they  could  not  feel ; 
Then  would  she  gently  move  them,  till  she  mw 
That  to  each  other  they  began  to  draw ; 
And  then  would  leave  them,  sure  on  her  return 
In  Harriet's  Joy  her  conquest  to  discern. 

She  was  a  mother  now,  and  grieved  to  find 
The  nursery  window  caught  the  eastern  wind ; 
What  coidd  she  do  with  fears  like  these  oppress'd  t 
She  built  a  room  all  window'd  to  the  west ; 
For  sure  in  one  so  dull,  so  bleak,  so  old, 
She  and  her  children  must  expire  with  cold : 
Meantime  the  husband  murmnr'd — "  So  he  raf ght ; 
<*  She  would  be  Judged  by  Gou8hi»— Was  it  right  ?" 

Water  was  near  them,  and,  her  mind  afloat. 
The  lady  saw  a  cottage  and  a  boat. 
And  thought  what  sweet  excursions  they  might 

make. 
How  they  might  sail,  what  neighbours  they  might 

take. 
And  nicely  would  she  deck  the  lodge  upon  the 

lake. 

She  now  prevaiFd  by  habit ;  had  her  will. 
And  found  her  patient  husband  sad  and  still : 
Tet  this  displeased  t  she  gain'd,  indeed,  the  prise. 
Bat  not  the  pleasure  of  her  victories ; 
Was  she  a  child  to  be  indulged  ?    He  knew 
She  would  have  right,  but  would  have  reason  too. 

Now  came  the  time  when  in  her  husband's  tmce 
Care,  and  concern,  and  caution  she  could  trace  ; 
His  troubled  fSeatures  gloom  and  sadness  bore, 
Less  he  resisted,  but  he  suifer'd  more  ; 
His  nerves  were  shook  like  hers ;  in  him  her  grief 
Had  much  of  sympathy,  but  no  relief. 

She  could  no  longer  read,  and  therefore  kept 
A  girl  to  give  her  stories  while  she  wept ; 
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Better  for  Lady  Julia's  woes  to  cry, 
Than  have  her  own  for  ever  in  her  eye  : 
Her  husband  grieved,  and  o'er  his  spirits  came 
Gloom  ;  and  disease  attacked  his  slender  frame ; 
He  felt  a  loathing  for  the  wretched  state 
Of  his  concerns,  so  sad,  so  complicate ; 
Grief  and  confusion  seised  him  in  the  day, 
And  the  night  pass'd  in  agony  away : 
"  My  ruin  comes !"  was  his  awakening  thought, 
And  vainly  through  the  day  was  comfort  sought ; 
"  There,  take  my  all !  "  he  said,  and  in  his  dream 
Heard  the  door  bolted,  and  his  children  scream. 
And  he  was  right,  for  not  a  day  arose 
That  he  exclaim'd  not,  "  Will  it  never  close  ?" 
"  Would  it  were  come  I" — ^but  still  he  shifted  on. 
Till  health,  and  hope,  and  life's  fair  views  were 
gone. 

Fretful  herself,  he  of  his  wife  in  vain 
For  comfort  sought — **  He  would  be  well  again ; 
"  Time  would  disorders  of  such  nature  heal ! 
**  O  !  if  he  felt  what  she  was  doom'd  to  feel ; 
'*  Such  sleepless  nights !  such  broken  rest !    her 

frame 
"  Rack'd  with  diseases  that  she  could  not  name  I 
"  With  pangs  like  hers  no  other  was  oppress'd  !" 
Weeping  she  said,  and  dgh'd  herself  to  rest. 

The  suffering  husband  look'd  the  world  around, 
And  saw  no  friend :  on  him  misfortune  frown'd ; 
Him  self-reproach  tormented ;  sorely  tried. 
By  threats  he  moum'd,  and  by  disease  he  died. 

As  weak  as  wailing  infancy  or  age. 
How  could  the  widow  with  the  world  engage  ? 
Fortune  not  now  the  means  of  comfort  gave, 
Tet  all  her  comforts  Harriet  wept  to  have. 

«<  My  helpless  babes,"  she  said,  "  wiU  nothing 
know," 

Tet  not  a  single  lesson  would  bestow ; 

Her  debts  would  overwhelm  her,  that  was  sure, 

But  one  privation  would  she  not  endure ; 

*<  We  shall  want  bread !  the  thing  is  past  a 
doubt." 

"Then  part  with  Cousins !"—"  Can  I  do  with- 
out?" 

"  Dismiss  your  servants  I" — '^  Spare  me  them,  I 
pray!" 

"  At  least  your  carriage !"—"  What  will  people 
say?^' 

"  That  useless  boat,  that  folly  on  the  lake  I " — 

"  Oh  !  but  what  cry  and  scandal  will  it  make  !" 

It  was  so  hard  on  her,  who  not  a  thing 
Had  done  such  mischief  on  their  heads  to  bring ; 
This  was  her  comfort,  this  she  would  declare. 
And  then  slept  soundly  on  her  pillow'd  chair. 
When  not  asleep,  how  restless  was  the  soul. 
Above  advice,  exempted  from  control : 
For  ever  begging  all  to  be  sincere. 
And  never  willing  any  truth  to  hear. 
A  yellow  paleness  o'er  her  visage  spread. 
Her  fears  augmented  as  her  comforts  fled ; 


«  [OriginilMS.:— 

•*  But  to  prevent  all  babbllng.'there  nmy  be 
**  A  bond  and  oontnkct  betwixt  yon  and  me." 


Views  dark  and  dismal  to  her  mind  appeared, 
And  death  she  sometimes  woo'd,  and  always  fear'd. 

Among  the  clerks  there  was  a  thoughtful  one* 
Who  still  believed  that  something  might  be  done ; 
All  in  his  view  was  not  so  sunk  and  lost. 
But  of  a  trial  things  would  pay  the  cost : 
He  judged  the  widow,  and  he  saw  the  way 
In  which  her  husband  suffer'd  her  to  stray  : 
He  saw  entangled  and  perplex'd  affiura, 
And  Time's  sure  hand  at  work  on  their  repairs ; 
Children  he  saw,  but  nothing  could  he  see 
Why  he  might  not  their  careful  father  be ; 
And,  looking  keenly  round  him,  he  believed 
That  what  was  lost  might  quicldy  be  retriered. 

Now  thought  our  clerk — "  I  must  not  mentioa 
love, 
**  That  she  at  least  must  seem  to  disapprove  ; 
"  But  I  must  fear  of  poverty  enforce, 
*'  And  then  consent  will  be  a  thing  of  course. 

"  Madam  !"  said  he,  **  with  sorrow  I  relata 
"  That  our  affairs  are  in  a  dreadful  state ; 
**  I  call'd  on  all  our  friends,  and  they  declared 
"  They  dared  not  meddle — not  a  creature  dared ; 
**  But  still  our  perseverance  chance  may  aid,  . 
**  And,  though  I  'm  puzzled,  I  am  not  afraid^ 
"  If  you,  dear  lady,  will  attention  give 
**  To  me,  the  credit  of  the  house  shall  live. 
**  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  my  proposal  blame ; 
**  It  is  my  wish  to  guard  your  husband's  fiune, 
**  And  ease  your  trouble :  then  your  cares  resign 
"  To  my  discretion — and,  in  short,  be  mine.** 

**  Tours  !  O !   my  stars  I — Tour  goodness,    sir, 
deserves 
"  My  grateful  thanks — take  pity  on  my  nerves. 
'*  I  shake  and  tremble  at  a  thing  so  new, 
'*  And  fear  *t  is  what  a  lady  should  not  do ; 
**  And  then  to  marry  upon  ruin's  brink 
''  In  all  this  hurry— what  wiU  people  think?" 

*'  Kay,  there's  against  us  neither  rule  nor  law, 
*'  And  people's  thinking  is  not  worth  a  straw ; 
*'  Those  who  are  prudent  have  too  much  to  do 
"  With  their  own  cares  to  think  of  me  and  yoa ; 
"  And  those  who  are  not,  are  so  poor  a  race, 
'*  That  what  they  utter  can  be  no  disgrace  : — 
"  Come  !  let  us  now  embark,  when  time  and  tide 
"  Invite  to  sea ;  in  happy  hour  decide  :  * 
**  If  yet  we  linger,  both  are  sure  to  fikil, 
"  The  turning  waters  and  the  varying  gale ; 
^*  Trust  me,  our  vessel  shall  be  ably  steer*d, 
**  Nor  will  I  quit  her  till  the  rocks  are  cleared.** 

Allured  and  frighten'd,  soften'd  and  afraid. 
The  widow  doubted,  ponder'd,  and  obey'd :  * 
So  were  they  wedded,  and  the  careful  man 
His  reformation  instantly  began ; 
Began  his  state  with  vigour  to  reform. 
And  made  a  calm  by  laughing  at  the  storm. 


«  [MS.:— 

The  bond  waa  made,  bot  he  appaar'd  ao  fb»d. 
So  kind  and  good,  tliat  ahe  deatroy'd  the  bood.} 
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Th'  attendant-maiden  he  dismissed— for  why  ? 
She  might  on  him  and  love  like  his  rely ; 
She  needed  none  to  form  her  children's  mind, — 
That  duty  nature  to  her  care  assigned ;  * 
In  vain  she  moum'd,  it  was  her  health  he  prized, 
And  hence  enforced  the  measures  he  advised : 
She  wanted  air ;  and  walking,  she  was  told. 
Was  safe,  was  pleasant  I — ^he  the  carriage  sold  ; 
He  found  a  tenant  who  agreed  to  take 
The  boat  and  cottage  on  the  useless  lake ; 
The  house  itself  had  now  superfluous  room, 
And  a  rich  lodger  was  induced  to  come. 

The  lady  wonder'd  at  the  sudden  change. 
That  yet  was  pleasant,  that  was  very  strange ; 
When  every  deed  by  her  desire  was  done, 
She  had  no  day  of  comfort — no,  not  one ; 
When  nothing  moved  or  stopp'd  at  her  request, 
Her  heart  had  comfort,  and  her  temper  rest ; 
For  all  was  done  with  kindness,— most  polite 
Was  her  new  lord,  and  she  confessed  it  right ; 
For  now  she  found  that  she  could  gaily  live 
On  what  the  chance  of  common  life  could  give : 
And  her  sick  mind  was  cured  of  every  ill, 
By 'finding  no  compliance  with  her  will ; 
For  when  she  saw  that  her  desires  were  vain, 
She  wisely  thought  it  foolish  to  complain. 

Bom  for  her  man,  she  gave  a  gentle  sigh 
To  her  lost  power,  and  griev'd  not  to  comply ; 
Within,  without,  the  face  of  things  improved, 
And  all  in  order  and  subjection  moved. 
As  wealth  increased,  ambition  now  began 
To  swell  the  soul  of  the  aspiring  man ; 
In  some  few  years  he  thought  to  purchase  land, 
And  build  a  seat  that  hope  and  fancy  planned ; 
To  this  a  name  his  youthful  bride  should  give ! 
Harriet,  of  course,  not  many  years  would  live  ; 
Then  he  would  farm,  and  every  soil  should  show 
The  tree  that  best  upon  the  place  would  grow : 
He  would,  moreover,  on  the  Bench  debate 
On  sundry  questions — when  a  magistrate ; 
Would  tolk  of  all  that  to  the  sUte  belongs, 
The  rich  man's  duties,  and  the  poor  man's  wrongs ; 
He  would  with  favourites  of  the  people  rank. 
And  him  the  weak  and  the  oppress'd  should  thank. 

'T  is  true  those  children,  orphans  then,  would 
need 
Help  in  a  world  of  trouble  to  succeed ; 
And  they  should  have  it. — He  should  then  possess 
All  that  man  needs  for  earthly  happiness.' 


*  [MS.  :— 

The  reading-ffirl  dinniM'd,  the  books  ahe  read 
No  longer  vmoni  cacued,  or  flinciei  bred ; 
The  teikcher  gone,  the  lady  took  her  place. 
And  foand  me  ooold  instmct  the  infant  race.] 

•  [Original  MS.  :— 

He  than  would  take  a  fkrm,  and  he  would  keep, 
As  nioneT*d  men  are  wont,  a  breed  of  sheep ; 
He  woold  attend  at  meetings  and  debate. 
Would  be  a  serious,  useAil  ma^strate, 
Talk  of  bis  country's  rights,  and  think  about  the  state. 
Him  should  the  poor  Mteem,  his  equals  thank. 
And  he  would  class  with  men  of  certain  rank. 
Join  in  some  firm,  a  partner  in  some  bank— 


"  Proud  words,  and  vain  I"  said  Doctor  Young : 

and  proud 
They  are  ;  and  vain,  were  by  our  clerk  allow'd  ; 
For,  while  he  dream'd,  there  came  both  {lain  and 

oough. 
And  fever  never  tamed,  and  bore  him  off; 
Toung  as  he  was,  and  planning  schemes  to  live 
With  more  delight  than  man's  success  can  give ; 
Building  a  mantdon  in  his  fancy,  vast 
Beyond  the  Gothic  pride  of  ages  past ! 
While  this  was  plann'd,  but  ere  a  place  was  sought, 
The  timber  season'd,  or  the  quarry  wrought, 
Came  Death's  dread  summons,  and  the  man  was  laid 
In  the  poor  house  the  simple  sexton  made.* 

But  he  had  time  for  thought  when  he  was  ill. 
And  made  his  lady  an  indulgent  will : 
'T  is  said  he  gave,  in  parting,  his  advice, 
"  It  is  sufficient  to  be  married  twice :" 
To  which  she  answer'd,  as  't  said,  again, 
**  There  's  none  will  have  you,  if  you  're  poor  and 

plain; 
"  And  if  you  're  rich  and  handsome,  there  is  none 
"  Will  take  refusal :— let  the  point  alone." 

Be  this  or  true  or  false,  it  is  her  praise 
She  moum'd  correctly  all  the  mourning  days ; 
But  grieve  she  did  not ;  for  the  canker  grief 
Soils  the  complexion,  and  is  beauty's  thief ; 
Nothing,  indeed,  so  much  will  discompose 
Our  public  mourning  as  our  private  woes ; 
When  tender  thoughts  a  widow's  bosom  probe. 
She  thinks  not  then  how  graceful  sits  the  robe  ; 
But  our  nice  widow  look'd  to  every  fold. 
And  every  eye  its  beauty  might  behold  ! 
It  was  becoming ;  she  composed  her  face. 
She  look'd  serenely,  and  she  moum*d  wiUi  grace. 

Some  months  were  pass'd,  but  yet  there  wanted 
three 
Of  the  full  time  when  widows  wives  may  be ; 
One  trying  year,  and  then  the  mind  is  fireed. 
And  man  may  to  the  vacant  throne  succeed. 

There  was  a  tenant — he,  to  wit,  who  hired 
That  cot  and  lake  that  were  so  much  admired ; 
A  man  of  spirit,  one  who  doubtless  meant. 
Though  he  delay'd  a  while,  to  pay  his  rent ; 
The  widow's  riches  gave  her  much  delight. 
And  some  her  claims,  and  she  resolved  to  write : — 

*^  He  knew  her  grievous  loss,  how  every  care 
"  Devolved  on  her,  who  had  indeed  her  share ; 


He  and  his  partner— Ronaldaon  and  Go.,— 
All  this  ambition  saw— it  must  be  so. 

Perhapi  these  children  would  require  a  lift ; 
It  was  not  right  to  turn  them  quite  adrift : 
Of  tliat  hereafter—and  he  thought  beside 
About  the  fiuse  and  fortune  of  ms  bride ; 
Thus,  while  he  dream'd,  &c.] 

'  [MS.  :— 
Young  as  he  was,  and  planning  fkvourite  schemes 
For  ftiture  grandeur,  wealth's  delirious  dreams  I 
He  built  a  mansion  in  his  mind,  and  one 
The  country  round  slionld  gate  with  pride  upon ; 
But  ere  a  stone  was  laid,  or  timber  sawn. 
He  to  the  narrow  house  of  death  was  dnwn.J 
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**  She  bad  no  doubt  of  him, — ^bat  wm  as  turd 
*'  Aj  that  she  breathed  her  money  waa  saeure ; 
**  But  she  had  made  a  rath  and  idle  yow 
"  To  claim  her  duet,  and  she  mutt  keep  it  now : 

"So  if  it  suited " 

And  for  this  there  oame 
A  dvil  answer  to  the  gentle  dame : 
Within  the  letter  were  excuses,  thanks, 
And  clean  bank  paper  from  the  best  of  banks ; 
There  were  condolence,  consolation,  praise, 
With  some  sUght  hints  of  danger  in  delays ; 
With  these  good  things  were  others  from  the  lake, 
Perch  that  were  wished  to  sahnon  for  her  sake, 
And  compliment  as  sweet  as  new-bom  hope  could 
make. 

This  led  to  friendly  visits,  social  calls. 
And  much  discourse  of  races,  rambles,  balls ; 
But  all  in  proper  bounds,  and  not  a  word 
Before  its  time — the  man  was  not  absurd, 
Nor  was  he  cold ;  but  when  she  might  expect, 
A  letter  came,  and  one  to  this  effect : — 

**  That  if  his  eyes  had  not  his  lore  conveyed, 
'*  They  had  their  master  shameAilly  betray'd ; 
"  But  she  must  know  the  flame,  that  he  was  sure, 
**  Nor  she  could  doubt,  would  long  as  life  endure : 
"  Both  were  in  widdlr'd  state,  and  both  possessed 
"  Of  ample  means  to  make  their  union  bless'd  ; 
**  That  she  had  been  confined,  he  knew  tor  truth, 
"  And  begg'd  her  to  have  pity  on  her  youth  ; 
**  Youth,  he  would  say,  and  he  desired  his  wife 
"  To  have  the  comforts  of  an  easy  life : 
**  She  loved  a  carriage,  loved  a  decent  seat 
'*  To  which  they  might  at  certain  times  retreat ; 
"  Servants  indeed  were  sorrows, — ^yet  a  few 
^*  They  still  must  add,  and  do  as  others  do : 
**  She  too  would  some  attendant  damsel  need, 
"  To  hear,  to  speak,  to  travel,  or  to  read :" 
In  short,  the  man  his  remedies  assign'd 
For  Us  foreknown  diseases  in  the  mind : — 
"  First,"  he  presumed,  *^  that  in  a  nervous  ease 
**  Nothing  was  better  than  a  change  of  place :" 
He  added,  too,— **  'T  was  well  that  he  could  prove 
"  That  his  waft  pure,  disinterested  k)ve ; 
"  Not  as  when  lawyers  couple  house  and  land 
"  In  such  a  way  as  none  eaa  understand ; 
*'  No !  thanks  to  Him  that  every  good  supplied, 
"  He  had  enough,  and  wanted  nought  beside : 
"  Merit  was  aU."— 

"  WeU !  now,  she  would  prot^t, 
"  This  was  a  letter  prettily  expressed/' 
To  every  female  friend  away  she  flew 
To  ask  advice,  and  say,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?" 
She  kiss'd  her  children, — and  she  said,  with  tears, 
"  I  wonder  what  is  best  for  you,  my  dears  ? 


7  [Thus  in  the  origliMl  MS.  :— 
**  It  WM  a  TMt  eonoern,  und,  when  to  think 
**  She  forced  benelf,  she  conld  not  deep  a  wink. 
'*  *  Nothing/  the  wrote,  *  eonld  for  her  loa  atone  t 
** '  It  waa  a  wretched  Itfo  to  live  alone ; 
**  *  Yet  to  be  naed  unkindly,  that  waa  wofM 
**  *  Than  any  eril,  but  an  enpty  paiae  : 
**  *  And  aa  her  own  waa  not  ao  poor  a  kind, 
** '  What,  in  a  ebange,  conld  the  expect  to  tad  ? 
**  *  Not  bat  a  doable  fortune  woaM  produce 
**  *  A  double  pleaaure— ahe  cenfote'd  the  use. 


**  How  can  I,  darlings,  to  your  good  attend 

''  Without  the  help  of  some  experienced  fHead, 

"  Who  wiU  protect  us  all,  or,  iigured,  win  defend  ? 


The  Widow  then  ask'd  counsel  of  her  1 
In  vain,  for  that  had  nothing  to  impart ; 
But  yet  with  that,  or  something  for  her  guide. 
She  to  her  swidn  thus  guarded^  replied : — 

"  She  must  believe  he  waa  sincere,  lor  why 
"  Should  one  who  needed  nothing  deign  to  lie  ? 
^*  But  though  she  could  and  did  his  truth  adaait, 
**  She  could  not  praise  him  for  his  taste  a  bit ; 
"  And  yet  men's  tastes  were  various,  she  confeas^d, 
*'  And  none  could  prove  his  own  to  be  the  best. 
^'  It  was  a  vast  concern,  including  all 
**  That  we  can  happiness  or  comfort  call ; 
*'  And  yet  she  found  that  those  who  waited  loag 
**  Before  their  choice,  had  often  choeen  wrong ; 
*'  Nothing,  indeed,  could  for  her  loss  atone, 
**  But 't  was  the  greater  that  she  lived  alone ; 
'*  She,  too,  had  means,  and  therefore  what  the  ass 
«  Of  more,  that  still  more  trouble  would  produce  ? 
"  And  pleasure  too  she  ownM,  as  well  aa  care, 
"  Of  which,  at  present,  she  had  not  her  share*^ 

<*  The  things  he  oifor'd,  she  must  naada  osa- 
fess,  I 

**  They  wero  all  women's  wishes,  more  or  leas,       / 
*^  But  wero  expensive ;  though  a  man  of  aense       ({ 
**  Would  by  his  prudence  lighten  the  expenae :       | 
*'  Prudent  he  was,  but  made  a  sad  mistake 
*'  When  he  proposed  her  faded  £sce  to  take ; 
*<  And  yet,  *i  is  said,  thero  's  beauty  that  wiU  ksl 
'*  When  the  rose  withers  and  the  bloom  be  past. 

^One  thing  displeased  her,--that  he   eoold 


"  He  might  so  soon  his  purposes  disdoae ; 

**  Tet  had  she  hints  of  such  intent  before, 

"  And  would  excuse  him  if  he  wrote  no  SKire : 

"  What  would  the  world  ?— and  yet  ahe  judged 

them  fools 
**  Who  let  the  world's  suggestions  be  their  roles : 
"  What  would    her   friends? — ^yet   fai    her  own 

affairs 
"  It  was  her  business  to  decide,  not  theirs : 
**  Adieu  I  then,  sir,"  she  added ;  «'  thus  yo«  fmi 
"  The  changeless  purpose  of  a  steady  mind, 
*'  In  one  now  left  alone,  but  to  her  fate  re^ga'd." 

The  marriage  foUow'd;    and  th'  exparieasad 

dame 
Ck>n8ider'd  what  the  conduct  that  became 
A  thrice-devoted  lady.    She  confes8*d 
That  when  indulged  she  waa  but  moro  dlsffaas'il ; 


<  *  Yet  at  her  time  of  life,  what  ehe  deaired 
* '  Were  humble  comforti— little  ahe  feqaiwd. 

*  *  And  yet 't  waa  true  aa  any  truth  could  be, 

'  *  None  had  lev  pleanre  In  the  world  than  eh*. 

*  *  And  then  her  children  I  he  must  mrely  know 
* '  What  pmdent  mothers  to  their  offiinrinf  owe  ; 

*  *  Not  but  a  parent  may  rettimin  a  child, 

*  *  Nay.  may  r^ect  him,  if  he  will  be  wild, 

*  *  But  hers  were  mod,  and  so  they  wouJd  mida  ; 
'*Ifnot,ala>l  who ahouM their wUl^rettnia? * **} 
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And  by  her  second  husband  when  controlled, 
Her  life  was  pleasant,  though  her  loye  was  cold ; 
**  Then  let  me  yield,''  she  said,  and  with  a  sigh, 
**  Let  me  to  wrong  submit,  with  right  comply." 
Alas  !  obedience  may  mistake,  and  they 
Who  reason  not  will  err  when  they  obey  j 
And  fated  was  the  gentle  dame  to  find 
Her  duty  wrong,  and  her  obedience  blind. 

The  man  was  kind,  but  would  have  no  dispute ; 
His  love  and  kindness  both  were  absolute : 
She  needed  not  her  wishes  to  express 
To  one  who  urged  her  on  to  happiness ; 
For  this  he  took  her  to  the  lakes  and  seas ; 
To  mines  and  mountains,  nor  allowed  her  ease, 
She  must  be  pleased,  he  said,  and  he  must  live  to 
please. 

He  hurried  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west ; 
When  age  required,  they  would  have  time  to  rest : 
He  in  the  richest  dress  her  form  array'd, 
And  cared  not  what  he  promised,  what  he  paid ; 
She  should  share  all  his  pleasures  as  her  own. 
And  see  whatever  could  be  sought  or  shown. 

This  run  of  pleasure  for  a  time  she  bore. 
And  then  afflrm'd  that  she  could  taste  no  more: 
She  loved  it  while  its  nature  it  retain'd. 
But,  made  a  duty,  it  displeased  and  pain'd : 
**  Have  we  not  means  ?**  the  joyous  husband  cried ; 
"  But  I  am  wearied  out,"  the  wife  repUed : 
"  Wearied  with  pleasure  1    Thing  till  now  un- 
heard !— 
*'  Are  all  that  sweeten  trouble  to  be  fear'd  ? 
**  'T  is  but  the  sameness  UrtB  you, — cross  the  seas, 
'*  And  let  us  taste  the  world's  varieties. 

'^  'T  is  said,  in  Paris  that  a  man  may  live 
**  In  all  the  luxuries  a  world  can  give, 
*^  And  in  a  space  confined  to  narrow  bound 
"  AH  the  eigoyments  of  our  life  are  found ; 
"  There  we  may  eat  and  drink,  may  dance  and 

dress, 
*^  And  in  its  very  essence  joy  possess ; 
"  May  see  a  moving  crowd  of  lovely  dames, 
"  May  win  a  fortune  at  your  favourite  games ; 
**  May  hear  the  sounds  that  ravish  human  sense, 
**  And  all  without  receding  foot  from  thence." 

The  conquer'd  wife,  resistless  and  afraid, 
To  the  strong  call  a  sad  obedience  paid. 

As  we  an  infant  in  its  pain,  with  sweets 
Loved  once,  now  loath'd,  torment  him  till  he  eats, 

■  [In  die  original  MS.  :— 

"  Ob  r  die  cried,  **  stop,  onr  means  will  never  last  ;** 
For  die  had  Md  remembrance  of  the  pait. 

**  Hence  with  all  care  P*  the  bosband  cried,  *<  away  I 
**  Him  have  I  ahonn'd  and  hated  day  by  day ; 
*^  Never  wonld  I  hfa  umej  frown  allow, 
**  And  shall  I  turn  and  meet  the  villain  now  ? 
**  In  all  my  wants,  1  found  expedients  new, 
'*  And  my  last,  best  resource,  my  dear,  in  you  Z^] 

•  [Here  follows  in  the  original  MS.  :— 

Theae  graceftd  weeds  will  soon  be  laid  aside ; 
Exchanged  for  all  the  glories  of  a  bride. 


Who  on  the  authors  of  his  new  distress 
Looks  trembling  with  disgusted  weariness. 
So  Harriet  felt,  so  look'd,  and  seem'd  to  say, 
"  0 1  for  a  day  of  rest,  a  hoUday  I" 

At  length,  her  courage  rising  with  her  fear. 
She   said,    "Our  pleasures  may  be   bought  too 
dear  1" 

To    this    he    answer'd — "  Dearest  I    from    thy 

heart 
'^  Bid  every  fear  of  evil  times  depart ; 
"  I  ever  trusted  In  the  trying  hour 
**  To  my  good  stars,  and  felt  the  ruling  power ; 
"  When  want  drew  nigh,  his  threat'ning  speed 

was  stopp'd, 
'*  Some  virgin  aunt,  some  childless  uncle  dro|^'d ; 
"  In  aU  his  threats  I  sought  expedients  new, 
**  And  my  last,  best  resource  was  found  in  you."' 

Silent  and  sad  the  wife  beheld  her  doom. 
And  sat  her  down  to  see  the  ruin  come ; 
And  meet  the  ills  that  rise  where  money  fails, 
Debts,  threats,  and  duns,  bills,  bailiffii,  writs,  and 
jails. 

These  was  she  spared:  ere  yet  by  want  op- 
pressed, 
Came  one  more  fierce  that  bftSlifi*  in  arrest ; 
Amid  a  scene  where  Pleasure  never  came. 
Though  never  ceased  the  mention  of  his  name. 
The  husband's  heated  blood  received  the  breath 
Of  strong  disease,  that  bore  him  to  his  death. 

Her  all  collected, — whether  great  or  small 
The  sum,  I  know  not,  but  collected  all, — 
The  widowed  hidy  to  her  cot  retired, 
And  there  she  lives  delighted  and  admired : 
Civil  to  all,  compliant  and  polite. 
Disposed  to  think  "  whatever  is,  is  right :" 
She  wears    the    widow's  weeds,    she  gives    the 

widow's  mite. 
At  home  a  while,  she  in  the  autumn  finds 
The  sea  an  object  for  reflecting  minds. 
And  change  for  tender  spirits ;  there  she  reads. 
And  weeps  in  comfort  in  her  graceful  weeds.* 

What  gives  our  tale  its  moral  ?    Here  we  find 
That  wives' like  this  are  not  for  rule  design'd. 
Nor  yet  for  blind  submission ;  happy  they. 
Who,  while  they  feel  it  pleasant  to  obey. 
Have  yet  a  kind  companion  at  their  side 
Who  in  their  journey  will  his  power  divide, 
Or  yield  the  reins,  and  bid  the  lady  guide ; 


There  all  is  chancel  for  die  is  form*d  to  take ' 
The  guiding  hand,  but  not  a  guide  to  make. 

As  men  of  skill  the  ductile  clay  command 
And  warm  and  soften  for  the  plastic  hand, 
nil,  in  each  well-form*d  feature  of  the  (kce 
He  can  the  work  of  bis  creation  trace. 
So  may  the  future  husband  here  surrey 
The  mind  he  models— if  be  wills  he  may. 

"Women,  dear  Richard,  lorn  to  be  controllM, 
Yet  love  the  ensign  of  the  power  to  hold. 
And  would  the  power  itself— buL  this  deny. 
And  they  with  meek,  well-orderM  minds  comply ; 
Tyrants,  no  doubt,  if  you  resign  the  sway — 
If  you  retain  it,  willing  to  obey.] 
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Then  points  the  wonders  of  the  way,  and  Makes 

The  duty  pleasant  that  she  nndertakes ; 

He  shows  her  objects  as  they  move  along, 

And  gently  rules  the  movements  that  are  wrong ; 

He  tells  her  all  the  skUful  driver's  art, 

And  smiles  to  see  how  well  she  acts  her  part ; 

Nor  praise  denies  to  courage  or  to  skill. 

In  using  power  that  he  resumes  at  willJ^ 


BOOK    XVIII. 


ELLEN. 

A  Morning  Ride— A  PurchtM  of  the  Squire— The  Way  to  it 
deaeribed— The  former  I^priefcor— Ricliard't  Retom— In- 
qaliiec  retpeoting  a  Lady  whom  he  bad  wen — Her  History 
related— Her  Attachment  to  a  Tutor— They  are  parted  — 
Impediments  remored— Row  removed  In  vain— Fate  of  the 
Lover— or  Ellen. 

Bleak  was  the  mom — said  Richard,  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  must  depart !"— "  That,  Brother,  I  deny," 
Said  George :    "  You  may ;   but  I  perceive  not 
why." 

This  point  before  had  been  discuss'd,  but  still 
The  guest  submitted  to  the  ruling  will ; 
But  every  day  gave  rise  to  doubt  and  fear, — 
He  heard  not  now,  as  he  was  wont  to  hear. 
That  all  was  well ! — though  little  was  ezpress*d, 
It  seem*d  to  him  the  vnriter  was  distressed ; 
Restrained !  there  was  attempt  and  strife  to  please, 
Pains  and  endeavour — ^not  Matilda's  ease — 
Not  the  pure  lines  of  love — the  guileless  friend 
In  all  her  freedom  I — What  could  this  portend  ? 
"  Fancy !"    said  George,   "  the    self-tormentor's 

pain:"— 
And  Richard  stiU  consented  to  remain. 

"  Ride  you  this  fair  cool  morning  ?**  said  the 

Squire: 
"  Do — for  a  purchase  I  have  made  inquire, 
"  And  with  you  take  a  will  complacenUy  t'  admire : 
"  Southward  at  first,  dear  Richard,  make  your  way, 
**  Cross  Hilton  Bridge,  move  on  through  Breken 

Clay; 
"  At  Dunham  Wood  turn  duly  to  the  east, 
*'  And  there  your  eyes  upon  the  ocean  feast ; 
"  Then  ride  above  the  cliff,  or  ride  below, 
**  Tou  'U  be  enraptured,  for  your  taste  I  know ; 
"  It  is  a  prospect  that  a  man  might  stay 
"  To  his  bride  hastening  on  his  wedding-day ; 
**  At  Tilbum  Sluice  once  more  ascend,  and  view 
**  A  decent  house ;  an  ample  garden  too, 
'*  And  pUnted  well  behind — a  lively  scene,  and 

new; 
"  A  UtUe  taste,  a  little  pomp  displayed 
**  By  a  dull  man,  who  had  retired  from  trade 


1*  [**  The  Willow,  with  her  three  hnshanda,  is  not  quite  lo 
lively  as  the  Wife  of  Bath  with  her  Ave ;  but  it  is  a  very 
amusing  as  well  u  a  very  instmctlve  legend,  and  exhibits  a 


**  To  enjoy  his  leisure— Here  ha  came  prepared 

"  To  farm,  nor  cost  in  preparation  spared ; 

**  But  many  works  he  purchased,  tome  he  read, 

**■  And  often  rose  with  projects  in  his  head 

"  Of  crops  in  courses  raised,  of  herds  by  matrhing 

bred. 
**  We  had  just  found  these  little  humours  oat, 
**  Just  saw — he  saw  not — what  he  was  about ; 
*^  Just  met  as  neighbours,  still  disposed  to  meet, 
**  Just  leam'd  the  current  tales  of  Dowling  Street, 
^*  And  were  just  thinking  of  our  female  friends, 
**  Saying — *  You  know  not  what  the  man  intends, 
**  *  A  rich,  kind,  hearty ' — and  it  might  be  tme 
**  Something  he  wish'd,  but  had  not  time  to  do ; 
''  A  cold  ere  yet  the  falling  leaf— of  small 
''  Effect  till  then— was  fatal  in  the  fiUl ; 
'*  And  of  that  house  was  his  possession  brief: — 
"  Go ;  and  guard  well  against  the  falling  leaf. 

"  But  hear  me,  Richard,  looking  to  mj  oeae, 
**  Try  if  you  can  find  something  that  wiU  please ; 
"  Faults  if  you  see,  and  such  as  must  abide, 
"  Say  they  are  small,  or  say  that  I  can  hide  ; 
**  But  fiftults  that  I  can  change,  remove,  or  i 
"  These  like  a  foe  detect— or  like  a  friend. 

"  BCark  well  the  rooms,  and  their  proportkas 
learn, 
"  In  each  some  use,  some  elegance  discern ; 
**  Observe  the  garden,  its  productive  wail, 
"  And  find  a  something  to  commend  in  all ; 
**  Then,  should  you  praise  them  in  a  knowing  way, 
''  I  '11  take  it  kindly— that  is  weU— be  gay. 
**  Nor  pass  the  pebbled  cottage  as  you  rise 
*'  Above  the  sluice,  till  you  have  fix'd  yoor  eyes 
**  On  the  low  woodbined  window,  and  have  seea, 
"  So  fortune  favour  you,  the  ghost  within ; 
**  Take  but  one  look,  and  then  your  way  porsae, 
"  It  flies  all  strangers,  and  it  knows  not  yoo.*' 

'  Richard  retum'd,  and  by  his  Brother  stood. 
Not  in  a  pensive,  not  in  pleasant  mood ; 
But  by  strong  feeling  into  stillness  wrought. 
As  nothing  thinking,  or  with  too  much  thonght ; 
Or  like  a  man  who  means  indeed  to  speak. 
But  would  his  hearer  should  his  purpose  seek. 

When  George — "  What  is  it,  Brother,  you  wooU 
hide? 
"  Or  what  confess  ?*'— "  Who  is  she  ?"  he  repfied ; 
**  That  angel  whom  I  saw,  to  whom  is  she  allied  F 
**  Of  this  fair  being  let  me  understand, 
*'  And  I  will  praise  your  purchase,  house  and  land. 

**  Hers  was  that  cottage  on  the  rlsfaag  ground, 
^*  West  of  the  waves,  and  just  beyond  their  sooad; 
"  'T  is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  whence,  indeed, 
**  Tou  might  expect  a  lady  to  proceed  ; 
**  But  O I  this  creature,  far  as  I  could  trace, 
**  Will  soon  be  carried  to  another  place. 
**  *  Fair,  fragile  thing  I'  I  said,  when  first  my  eye 
*^  Caught  hers, '  wilt  thou  expand  thy  wiagt  and 
fly? 
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"  *  Or  wilt  thou  yanlsh  ?  Beauteous  spirit,  stay  1* — 
"  For  will  it  not  (I  quesUon'd)  melt  away  ? 
"  No  I  it  was  mortal — I  unseen  was  near, 
"  And  saw  the  bosom's  sigh,  the  standing  tear  t 
"  She  thought  profoundly,  for  I  stay'd  to  look, 
*^  And  first  she  read,  then  laid  aside  her  book ; 
"  Then  on  her  hand  reclined  her  lovely  head, 
*'  And  seem'd  unconscious  of  the  tear  she  shed. 

"  *  Art  thou  so  much,'  I  said, '  to  grief  a  prey  ?' 
**  Till  pity  pain'd  me,  and  I  rode  away. 

*^  Tell  me,  my  Brother,  is  that  sorrow  dread 
*'  For  the  great  change  that  bears  her  to  the  dead  ? 
'*  Has  she  connections  ?  Does  she  love  ? — I  feel 
"  Pity  and  grief, — wilt  thou  her  woes  reveal  ?" 

^*  They  are  not  lasting,  Richard,  they  are  woes 
**  Chastised  and  meek  I  she  sings  them  to  repose ; 
"  If  not,  she  reasons ;  if  they  still  remain, 
**  She  finds  resource,  that  none  shall  find  in  vain. 

*'  Whether  disease  first  grew  upon  regret, 
*^  Or  nature  gave  it,  is  uncertain  yet, 
*'  And  must  remain ;  the  frame  was  slightly  made, 
<<  That  grief  assail'd,  and  all  is  now  decay'd  ! 

*'  But  though  so  willing  from  the  world  to  part, 
*''  I  must  not  call  her  case  a  broken  heart ; 
**  Nor  dare  I  take  upon  me  to  maintain 
'^  That  hearts  once  broken  never  heal  again." 


She  was  an  only  daughter,  one  whose  sire 
Loved  not  that  girls  to  knowledge  should  aspire ; 
But  he  had  sons,  and  Ellen  quickly  caught 
Whatever  they  were  by  their  masters  taught ; 
This  when  the  father  saw — *^  It  is  the  turn 
"  Of  her  strange  mind,"  said  he ;  '^  but  let  her 

learn ; 
**  'T  is  almost  pity  with  that  shape  and  face — 
*^  But  is  a  fashion,  and  brings  no  disgrace  ; 
"  Women  of  old  wrote  verse,  or  for  the  stage 
'*  Brought  forth  their  works !  they  now  are  rea- 

soners  sage, 
'*  And  with  severe  pursuits  dare  grapple  and  en- 
gage: 
"  If  such  her  mind,  I  shall  in  vain  oppose ; 
^*  If  not,  her  labours  of  themselves  will  close." 

Ellen,  't  was  found,  had  skill  without  pretence, 
And  silenced  envy  by  her  meek  good  sense ;  | 

That  Ellen  learnt,  her  various  knowledge  proved ; 
Soft  words  and  tender  looks,  that  Ellen  loved ; 
For  he  who  taught  her  brothers  found  in  her  j 

A  constant,  ready,  eager  auditor ; 
This  he  perceived,  nor  could  his  joy  disguise, 
It  tuned  his  voice,  it  sparkled  in  his  eyes. 

Not  very  young  nor  very  handsome  he, 
But  very  fit  an  Abelard  to  be ; 
His  manner  and  his  meekness  hush'd  alarm 
In  all  but  EUen — Ellen  felt  the  charm ; 
Hers  was  fond  "  filial  love,"  she  found  delight 
To  have  her  mind's  dear  father  in  her  sight ; 
But  soon  the  borrow'd  notion  she  resign'd — 


But  fillen  had  her  comforts — "  He  will  speak," 
She  said,  '^  for  he  beholds  me  fond  and  weak : 
"  Fond,  and  he  therefore  may  securely  plead, — 
"  Weak,  I  have  therefore  of  his  firmness  need ; 
"  With  whom  my  father  will  his  Ellen  trust, 
'*  Because  he  knows  him  to  be  kind  and  just." 

'*  Alas  !  too  well  the  conscious  lover  knew 
The  parent's  mind,  and  well  the  daughter's  too ; 
He  felt  of  duty  the  imperious  call, 
Beheld  his  danger,  and  must  fly  or  fall. 
What  would  the  parent,  what  his  pupils  think  ? 
Oh  I  he  was  standing  on  perdition's  brink  : 
In  his  dilemma  flight  alone  remain'd. 
And  could  he  fly  whose  very  soul  was  chain'd  ? 
He  knew  she  lov'd ;  she  tried  not  to  conceal 
A  hope  she  thought  that  virtue's  self  might  feel. 

Ever  of  her  and  her  tnnk  heart  afiraid. 
Doubting  himself,  he  sought  in  absence  aid. 
And  had  resolved  on  flight,  but  still  the  act  de- 

lay'd; 
At  last  so  high  his  apprehension  rose, 
That  he  would  both  his  love  and  labour  close. 

^  While  undisclosed  my  fear  each  instant  grows, 
"  And  I  lament  the  guilt  that  no  one  knows ; 
'*  Success  undoes  me,  and  the  view  that  cheers 
**  All  other  men,  all  dark  to  me  appears  I" 

Thus  as  he  thought,  his  Ellen  at  his  side 
Her  soothing  softness  to  his  grief  applied  ; 
With  like  efi^ect  as  water  cast  on  flame, 
For  he  more  heated  and  confused  became. 
And  broke  in  sorrow  from  the  wondering  maid, 
Who  was  at  once  ofiended  and  afraid  ; 
Tet  "  Do  not   go  I"   she   cried,  and  was  awhile 
obey'd. 

"  Art  thou  then  ill,  dear  friend  ?"  she  ask'd, 
and  took 
His  passive  hand — "  How  very  pale  thy  look  I 
*'  And  thou  art  cold,  and  trem  blest — pray  thee  tell 
"  Thy  friend,  thy  Ellen,  is  her  master  well  ? 
**  And  let  her  with  her  loving  care  attend 
**  To  all  that  vexes  and  disturbs  her  friend." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  lady  I  we  have  all  our  cares, 
**  And  I  am  troubled  with  my  poor  affairs : 
^'  Thou  canst  not  aid  me,  Ellen ;  could  it  be 
**  And  might  it,  doubtless  I  would  fly  to  thee ; 
"  But  we  have  sundry  duties,  and  must  all, 
*'  Hard  as  it  may  be,  go  where  duties  call. 
*<  Suppose  the  trial  were  this  instant  thine, 
"  Couldst  thou  the  happiest  of  thy  views  resign 
"  At  duty's  strong  command  ?" — "  If  thou  wert 

by," 
Said  the  unconscious  maiden,  "  I  would  try !" — 
And  as  she  sigh'd  she  heard  the  soft  responsive 

sigh. 

And  then  assuming  steadiness,  *<  Adieu !" 
He  cried,  and  from  the  grieving  Ellen  flew ; 
And  to  her  father  with  a  bleeding  heart 
He  went,  his  grief  and  purpose  to  impart ; 
Told  of  his  health,  and  did  in  part  confess 

TKa»  Ka  aKrkiiM  Irkvtk  ^TtA  vwkVkiA  vnniflAn  Ipsa. 
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The  parent's  pride  to  tudden  rage  gave  'may — 
"  And  the  girl  loves  1  that  plainly  you  would  say ; 
"  And  you  with  honour,  in  your  pride,  retire  I  — 
"  Sir,  I  your  prudence  envy  and  admire." 

But  here  the  father  saw  the  rising  frown, 
And  quickly  let  his  lofty  spirit  down. 

"  Forgive  a  parent  I — I  may  well  excuse 
"  A  girl  who  could  perceive  such  worth  and  choose 
'*  To  make  it  hers :  we  must  not  look  to  meet 
"  All  we  might  wish ; — is  age  itself  discreet  ? 
**  Where  conquest  may  not  be,  'tis  prudence  to  re- 
treat." 

Then,  with  the  kindness  worldly  minds  assume, 
He  praised    the    self-pronounced    and    rigorous 

doom; 
He  wonder*d  not  that  one  so  young  should  love, 
And  much  he  wish'd  he  could  the  choice  approve ; 
Much  he  lamented  such  a  mind  to  lose, 
And  begg'd  to  learn  if  he  could  aid  his  views, 
If  such  were  form'd — then  dosed  the  short   ac- 
count, 
And  to  a  shilling  paid  the  full  amount. 

So  <3ecil  left  the  mansion,  and  so  flew 
To  foreign  shores,  without  an  interview : 
He  must  not  say,  I  love — ^he  could  not  say,  Adieu  I 

Long  was  he  absent ;  as  a  guide  to  youth, 
With  ^ef  contending,  and  in  search  of  truth, 
In  courting  peace,  and  trying  to  forget 
What  was  so  deeply  interesting  yet. 

A  friend  in  England  gave  him  all  the  news, 
A  sad  indulgence  that  he  would  not  lose : 
He  told  how  Ellen  suffer'd,  how  they  sent 
The  maid  from  home  in  sullen  discontent. 
With  some  relation  on  the  Lakes  to  live. 
In  all  the  sorrow  such  retirements  give ; 
And  there  she  roved  among  the  rocks,  and  took 
Moss  from  the  stone,  and  pebbles  from  the  brook  ; 
Gazed  on  the  flies  that  settled  on  the  flowers, 
And  so  consumed  her  melancholy  hours. 

Again  he  wrote. — The  father  then  was  dead. 
And  Ellen  to  her  native  village  fled. 
With  native  feeling— there  she  oped  her  door. 
Her  heart,  her  purse,  and  comforted  the  poor. 
The  sick,  the  sad,— and  there  she  pass'd  her  days, 
Deserving  much,  but  never  seeking  praise, 
Her  task  to  guide  herself,  her  joy  the  fall'n  to 

raise. 
Nor  would  she  nicely  faults  and  merits  weigh, 
But  loved  the  impulse  of  her  soul  t'  obey : 
The  prayers  of  all  she    heard,  their  sufferings 

view'd, 
Nor  tum'd  from  any  save  when  love  pursued ; 
For  though  to  love  disposed,  to  kindness  prone, 
She  thought  of  Cecil,  and  she  lived  alone. 

Thus  heard  the  lover  of  the  life  she  pass'd 
Till  his  return, — and  he  retum'd  at  last ; 
For  he  had  saved,  and  was  a  richer  man 
Than  when  to  teach  and  study,  he  began ; 
Something  his  father  left,  and  he  could  fly 
To  the  loved  country  where  he  wish'd  to  die. 


<<  And  now,"  he  said,  "  this  maid  witb  gentle 
mind 
*^  May  I  not  hope  to  meet,  as  good,  as  kind, 
**  As  in  the  days  when  first  her  fHend  she  knew 
**  And  then  could  trust^ — and  he  indeed  is  true  ? 
^*  She  knew  my  motives,  and  she  must  af^rove 
"  The  man  who  dared  to  sacrifice  his  love 
"  And  fondest  hopes  to  virtue :  virtuous  riie, 
'*  Nor  can  resent  that  sacrifice  in  me." 

He  reasoned  thus,  but  fear'd,  and   songlit  the 
friend 
In  his  own  country,  where  bis  doubts 
They  then  together  to  her  dwelling 
And  by  a  servant  sent  her  lover's  name, 
A  modest  youth,  whom  she  before  had 
His  favourite  then,  and  doubtless  then  her  own. 

They  in  the  carriage  heard  the  servants  speak 
At  Ellen's  door — "  A  maid  so  heavenly  meA, 
'*  Who  would  all  pain  extinguish !     Yet  will  ahe 
"  Pronounce  my  doom,  1  feel  the  certainty  !" 
"  Courage !"  the  friend  exdaim'd ;  **  the  lover's  fear 
"  Grows  without  ground :"  but  Cecil  would  not 

hear; 
He  seem'd  some  dreadful  object  to  ezploro. 
And  fix'd  his  fearful  eye  upon  the  door. 
Intensely  longing  for  reply— the  thing 
That  must  to  him  his  future  fortune  bring ;  >'/ 

And  now  it  brought!  like  Death's  cold  hand  k 

came — 
"  The  lady  was  a  stranger  to  the  name  !" 
Backward  the  lover  in  the  carriage  fell. 
Weak,  but  not  fainting—"  AU,"  said  he,  **  is  well ! 
"  Return  with  me — I  have  no  more  to  seek  P* 
And  this  was  all  the  wofui  man  would  speak. 

Quickly  he  settled  all  his  worldly  views. 
And  sail'd  from  home,  his  fiercer  pains  to  lose 
And  nurse  the  milder — now  with  labour  less 
He  might  his  solitary  world  possess. 
And  taste  the  bitter-sweet  of  love  in  idleness. 

Greece  was  the  land  he  chose ;  a  mind  decaj'd 
j  And  ruin'd  there  through  glorious  ruin  stray'd. 
There  read,  and  walk'd,  and  mused, — there  loved, 
and  wept,  and  pray'd. 
j  Nor  would  he  write,  nor  sufier  hope  to  Hvc, 
I  But  gave  to  study  all  his  mind  could  give  ; 
i  Till,  with  the  dead  conversing,  he  began 
To  lose  the  habits  of  a  living  man. 
Save  that  he  saw  some  wretched,  them  he  tried 
To  soothe, — jM)me   doubtful,  them   he  strove  to 

guide; 
Nor  did  he  lose  the  mind's  ennobling  joy 
Of  that  new  state  that  death  must  not  destroy ; 
What  time  had  done  we  know  not,  — Death  was 

nigh, 
To  his  first  hopes  the  lover  gave  a  sigh. 
But  hopes  more  new  and  strong  oonfirm'd  his  wish 
to  die.  I 

Meantime  poor  EUen  in  her  cottage  thought 
*^  That  he  would  seek  her— sure  she  should  be    , 

sought :  ' 

'*  She  did  not  mean— it  was  an  evil  hour, 
"  Her  thoughts  were  guardless,  and  beyond  her 

power ;  j 
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**  And  for  one  speech,  and  that  in  rashness  made ! 
**  Have  I  no  fViend  to  soothe  him  and  persuade  ? 
"  He  must  not  leave  me — he  again  will  come, 
"  And  we  shall  have  one  hope,  one  heart,  one 
home  I" 

But  when  she  heard  that  he  on  foreign  gronnd 
Sought  his  lost  peace,  hers  never  more  was  found  ; 
But  still  she  felt  a  varying  hope  that  love 
Would  all  these  slight  impediments  remove. — 
*^  Has  he  no  fHend  to  tell  him  that  our  pride 
"  Resents  a  moment  and  is  satisfied  ? 
**  Soon  as  the  hasty  sacrifice  is  made, 
*'  A  look  will  soothe  us,  and  a  tear  persuade ; 
"  Have  1  no  friend  to  say  *  Return  again, 
**  *  Reveal  your  wishes,  and  relieve  her  pain  ?*  " 

With  suffering  mind  the  maid  her  prospects 
view'd, 
That  hourly  varied  with  the  varying  mood ; 
As  pas8*d  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  the  year, 
The  faint  hope  sicken'd,  and  gave  place  to  fear. 

No  Cecil  came ! — "  Come,  peevish  and  ui\ju8t  !** 
Sad  Ellen  cried,  "  why  cherish  this  disgust  ? 
"  Thy  Ellen's  voice  could  charm  thee  once,  hut 

thou 
^  Canst  nothing  see  or  hear  of  Ellen  now !" 

Tes!  she  was  right;   the  grave  on  him  was 
closed. 
And  there  the  lover  and  the  friend  reposed. 
The  news  soon  reach'd  her,  and  she  then  replied 
In  his  own  manner — **  I  am  satisfied  V* 

To  her  a  lover's  legacy  is  paid. 
The  darling  wealth  of  the  devoted  maid ; 
From  this  her  hest  and  favourite  books  she  buys. 
From  this  are  doled  the  favourite  charities ; 
And  when  a  tale  or  face  affects  her  heart, 
This  is  the  fund  that  must  relief  impart. 

Such  have  the  ten  last  years  of  Ellen  been  I 
Her  very  last  that  sunken  eye  has  seen  I 
That  half  angelic  being  still  must  fade 
TiU  all  the  angel  in  the  mind  be  made ; 
And  now  the  closing  scene  will  shortly  come — 
She  cannot  visit  sorrow  at  her  home ; 
But  still  she  feeds  the  hungry,  still  prepares 
The  usual  softeners  of  the  peasant's  cares : 
And  though  she  prays  not  with  the  dying  now. 
She  teaches  them  to  die,  and  shows  them  how. 
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"  Such  is  my  tale,  dear  Richard,  but,  that  told, 
*'  I  must  all  comments  on  the  text  withhold ; 
''  What  is  the  sin  of  grief  I  cannot  tell, 
**  Nor  of  the  sinners  who  have  loved  too  well ; 
**  But  to  the  cause  of  mercy  I  incline, 
"  Or,  O!  my  Brother,  what  a  fate  is  mine  !"> 


1  ['*  ThU  little  ctory  b,  we  tliink,  one  of  the  mo«C  simple, 
]n^u;eAi1,  «nd  petlietic  of  all  Mr.  Cnbbe't  compositions." — 

WlLSOK.] 


WILLIAM  BAILEY. 

Diacoane  on  Jealousy — Of  onanspicioaa  Men — Visit  William 
and  his  Wife-His  Dwelling— Story  of  William  and  Fanny 
—Character  of  both— Their  Contract~Fanny*s  Visit  to  an 
Aunt — Its  Coneeqaences— Her  Father's  Expectation — His 
Death— William  a  Wanderer~Hia  Mode  of  Living— The 
Acquaintance  he  Aurms — ^lYavels  across  the  Kiagilom — 
Whom  he  finds— The  Event  of  their  Meeting. 

The  letters  Richard  in  a  morning  read 

To  quiet  and  domestic  comforts  led ; 

And  George,  who  thought  the  world  ooold  not 

supply 
Comfort  so  pure,  reflected  with  a  sigh ; 
Then  would  pursue  the  subject,  half  in  play, 
Half  earnest,  till  the  sadness  wore  away. 

They  spoke  of  Passion's  errors,  Love's  disease, 
His  psins,  afflictions,  wrongs,  and  jealousies ; 
Of  Herod's  vile  commandment — that  his  wife 
Should  live  no  more,  when  he  no  more  had  life ; 
He  could  not  bear  that  royal  Herod's  spouse 
Should,  as  a  widow,  make  her  second  vows ; 
Or  that  a  mortal  with  his  queen  should  wed^ 
Or  be  the  rival  of  the  mighty  dead. 

"  Herods,"  said  Richard,  '<  doubtless  may  be 
found, 
*'  But  haply  do  not  in  the  world  abound ; 
'*  Ladies,  indeed,  a  dreadfUl  lot  would  have, 
"  If  jealousy  could  act  beyond  the  grave : 
"  No  doubt  Othellos  every  place  supply, 
<*  Though  every  Desdemona  does  not  die ; 
"  But  there  are  lovers  in  the  world  who  live 
"  Slaves  to  the  sex,  and  every  fault  forgive." 

<*  I  know,"  said  George,   "  a  happy  man  and 
kind, 
"  Who  finds  his  wife  is  all  he  wish'd  to  find,— 
"  A  mild,  good  man,  who,  if  he  nothing  sees, 
*'  Will  suffer  nothing  to  disturb  his  ease  ; 
*^  Who,  ever  jrielding  both  to  smiles  and  sighs, 
"  Admits  no  story  that  a  wife  denies, — 
**  She  guides  his  mind,  and  she  directs  his  eyes. 

"  Richard,  there  dwells  within  a  mile  a  pair 
**  Of  good  examples, — I  will  guide  you  there : 
^*  Such  man  is  William  Bailey, — but  his  spouse 
"  Is  virtue's  self  since  she  had  made  her  vows. 
**  I  speak  of  ancient  stories,  long  worn  out, 
**  That  honest  William  would  not  talk  about ; 
"  But  he  will  sometimes  check  her  starting  tear, 
"  And  call  her  self-correction  too  severe. — 
"  In  their  own  inn  the  gentle  pair  are  placed, 
'*  Where  you  behold  the  marks  of  William's  taste : 
"  They  dwell  in  plenty,  in  respect,  and  peace, 
"  Landlord  and  lady  of  the  Golden  Fleece : 
**  Public  indeed  their  calling,  but  there  come 
"  No  brawl,  no  revel  to  that  decent  room ; 
'*  All  there  is  still,  and  comely  to  behold, 
*'  Mild  as  the  fleece,  and  pleasant  as  the  gold ; 
*^  But,  mild  and  pleasant  as  they  now  appear, 
"  They  flrst  experienced  many  a  troubled  year ; 
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^*  And  that,  if  known,  might  not  command  our 

praise 
"  Like  the  smooth  tenor  of  their  present  days. 

"  Our  hostess,  now  so  grave  and  steady  grown, 
"  Has  had  some  awkward  trials  of  her  own  : 
"  She  was  not  always  so  resigned  and  meek, — 
"  Yet  can  I  little  of  her  failings  speak ; 
**  Those  she  herself  will  her  misfortunes  deem, 
^*  And  slides  discreetly  from  the  dubious  theme ; 
"  But  you  shall  hear  the  tale  that  I  will  tell, 
"  When  we  have  seen  the  mansion  where  they 
dweU." 

They  saw  the  mansion, — and  the  couple  made 
Obeisance  due,  and  not  without  parade : 
"  His  honour,  still  obliging,  took  delight 
"  To  make  them  pleasant  in  each  other's  sight ; 
"  It  was  their  duty — they  were  very  sure 
"  It  was  their  pleasure." 

This  they  could  endure, 
Nor  tum'd  impatient.     In  the  room  around 
Were  care  and  neatness :  instruments  were  found 
For  sacred  music,  books  with  prints  and  notes 
By  learned  men  and  good,  whom  William  quotes 
In  mode  familiar — Beveridge,  Doddridge,  Hall, 
Pyle,  Whitby,  Hammond — he  refers  to  all. 

Next  they  beheld  his  garden,  fruitfiil,  nice, 
And,  as  he  said,  his  little  paradise. 

In  man  and  wife  appeared  some  signs  of  pride, 
Which  they  perceived   not,  or  they  would  not 

hide— 
"  Their    honest  saving,   their  good  name,  their 

skill, 
**  His  honour's  land,  which  they  had  grace  to  till ; 
**  And  more  his  favour  shown,  with  all  their  friends' 

good  wiU." 

This  past,  the  visit  was  with  kindness  closed, 
And  George  was  ask'd  to  do  as  he  proposed. 

"  Richard,"  said  he,  "  though  I  myself  explore 
'*  With  no  distaste  the  annals  of  the  poor, 
"  And  may  with  safety  to  a  brother  show 
"  What  of  my  humble  friends  I  chance  to  know, 
**  Richard,  there  are  who  call  the  subjects  low. 

*'  The  host  and   hostess  of  the  Fleece — 't  is 
base — 
"  Would  I  could  cast  some  glory  round  the  place  I 

"  The  lively  heroine  once  adom'd  a  farm, — 
"  And  William's  virtue  has  a  kind  of  charm : 
"Nor  shall  we,  in  our  apprehension,  need 

"  Riches  or  rank 1  think  I  may  proceed  : 

"  Virtue  and  worth  there  are  who  will  not  see 
"  In  humble  dress,  but  low  they  cannot  be." 


The   youth's   addresses   pleased    his   favourite 

maid, — 
They  wish'd  for  union,  but  were  both  afraid ; 
They  saw  the  wedded  poor,— and  fear  the  bliss 

delay'd : 


Tet  they  appear'd  a  happier  lass  and  i 
Than  those  who  will  not  reason  or  refrain. 

William  was  honest,  simple,  gentle,  kind. 
Laborious,  studious,  and  to  thrift  inclined ; 
More  neat  than  youthfVil  peasant  in  his  dren. 
And  yet  so  careful  that  it  cost  him  leaa : 
He  kept  from  inns,  though  doom'd  an  inn  to  keep, 
And  all  his  pleasures  and  pursuits  were  cheap : 
Tet  wouki  the  youth  perform  a  genenms  deed. 
When  reason  saw  or  pity  felt  the  need  ; 
He  of  his  labour  and  his  skill  would  lend. 
Nay,  of  his  money,  to  a  suffering  friend. 

William  had  manual  arts, — his  room  was  graced 
With  carving  quaint,  that  spoke  the  master's  taste ; 
But  if  that  taste  admitted  some  dispute. 
He  oharm'd  the  nymphs  with  flageolet  and  flote. 

Constant  at  church,  and  there  a  little  proad. 
He  sang  with  boldness,  and  he  read  aload  ; 
Self-taught  to  write,  he  his  example  took. 
And  form'd  his  letters  from  a  printed  book. 

I  've  heard  of  ladies  who  iirofeas'd  to  see 
In  a  man's  writing  what  his  mind  must  be ; 
As  Doctor  Spurxheim's  pupils,  when  they  look 
Upon  a  skull,  will  read  it  as  a  book — 
Our  talents,  tendencies,  and  likings  trace. 
And  find  for  ail  the  measure  and  the  place : 
Strange  times !  when  thus  we  are  completelj  read 
By  man  or  woman,  by  the  hand  or  head  ! 
Believe  who  can — but  William's  even  mind 
All  who  beheld  might  in  his  writing  find  ; 
His  not  the  scratches  where  we  try  in  vain 
Meaning  and  words  to  construe  or  explain. 

But  with  our  village  hero  to  proceed, — 
He  read  as  learned  clerks  are  wont  to  read ; 
Solemn  he  was  in  tone,  and  slow  in  pace. 
By  nature  gifted  both  with  strength  and  grace. 

Black  parted  locks  his  polish'd  forehead  pressM ; 
His  placid  looks  an  easy  mind  confess'd : 
His  smile  content,  and  seldom  more,  oonvej'd  ; 
Not  like  the  smile  of  fair  illusive  maid. 
When  what  she  feels  is  hid,  and  what  she  wiUs  be- 
tray'd.  , 

The  lighter  damsels  call'd  his  manner  prim. 
And  laugh'd  at  virtue  so  array'd  in  him ; 
But  they  were  wanton,  as  he  well  replied. 
And  hoped  their  own  would  not  be  strongly  tried : 
Tet  was  he  full  of  glee,  and  had  his  strokes 
Of  rustic  wit,  his  repartees,  and  jokes ; 
Nor  was  averse,  ere  yet  he  pledged  his  lovei. 
To  stray  with  damsels  in  the  shady  grove ; 
When  he  would  tell  them,  as  they  walk'd  along. 
How  the  birds  sang,  and  imitate  their  song : 
In  fact,  our  rustic  had  his  proper  taste, 
Was  with  peculiar  arts  and  manners  graced — 
And  Absalom  had  been,  had  Absalom  been  chaste. 

Frances,  like  William,  felt  her  heart  incline 
To  neat  attire — but  Frances  would  be  fine  : 
Though  small  the  fkrm,  the  farmer's  daughter  knew 
Her  rank  in  life,  and  she  would  have  it  too. 
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This,  and  this  only,  gave  the  lover  pain, 
He  thought  it  needless,  and  he  judged  it  vain : 
Advice  in  hints  he  to  the  fault  applied, 
And  talk'd  of  sin,  of  vanity,  and  pride. 

"  And  what  is  proud,"  said  Frances,  "  but  to 
stand 
'^  Singing  at  church,  and  sawing  thus  your  hand  ? 
**  Looking  at  heaven  above,  as  if  to  bring 
"  The  ho^  angels  down  to  hear  you  sing  ? 
"  And  when  you  write,  you  try  with  all  your  skill, 
"  And  cry,  no  wonder  that  you  wrote  so  ill  I 
"  For  you  were  ever  to  yourself  a  rule, 
'*  And  humbly  add,  you  never  were  at  school. 
^  Is  that  not  proud  ? — And  I  have  heard  beside, 
^*  The  proudest  creatures  have  the  humblest  pride. 
'*  If  you  had  read  the  volumes  I  have  hired, 
**  Tou  'd  see  your  fault,  nor  try  to  be  admired  ; 
**  For  they  who  read  such  books  can  always  tell 
**  The  fault  within,  and  read  the  mind  as  well." 

William  had  heard  of  hiring  books  before ; 
He  knew  she  read,  and  he  inquired  no  more ; 
On  him  the  subject  was  completely  lost. 
What  he  regarded  was  the  time  and  cost ; 
Yet  that  was  trifling — just  a  present  whim, 
"  Novels  and  stories  I  what  were  they  to  him  ?" 

With  such  slight  quarrels,  or  with  those  as  slight, 
They  lived  in  love,  and  dream'd  of  its  delight. 
Her  duties  Fanny  knew,  both  great  and  small, 
And  she  with  diligence  observed  them  all ; 
If  e'er  she  fail'd  a  duty  to  fuMl, 
T  was  childish  error,  not  rebellious  will ; 
For  her  much  reading,  though  it  touched  her  heart, 
Gould  neither  vice  nor  indolence  impart. 

Tet,  when  from  William  and  her  friends  retired, 
She  found  her  reading  had  her  mind  inspired 
With   hopes  and   thoughts   of  high  mysterious 

things. 
Such  as  the  early  dream  of  kindness  brings ; 
And  then  she  wept,  and  wonder'd  as  she  read. 
And  new  emotions  in  her  heart  were  bred : 
She  sometimes  fancied  that  when  love  was  true    i 
'T  was  more  than  she  and  William  ever  knew ; 
More  than  the  shady  lane  in  summer-eve. 
More  than  the  sighing  when  he  took  his  leave ; 
More  than  his  preference  when  the  lads  advance 
And  choose  their  partners  for  the  evening  dance ; 
Nay,  more  than  midnight  thoughts  and  morning 

dreams, 
Or  talk  when  love  and  marriage  are  the  themes ', 
In  fact,  a  something  not  to  be  defined. 
Of  all  subduing,  all  commanding  kind. 
That  fills  the  fondest  heart,  that  rules  the  proudest 

mind. 

But  on  her  lover  Fanny  still  relied, 
Her  best  companion,  her  sincerest  guide, 
On  whom   she   could   rely,  in  whom  she  would 
confide. 

All  jealous  fits  were  past ;  in  either  now 
Were  tender  wishes  for  the  binding  vow : 
There  was  no  secret  one  alone  possess'd. 
There  was  no  hqpe  that  warm'd  a  single  breast ; 


Both  felt  the  same  concerns  their  thoughts  employ. 
And  neither  knew  one  solitary  joy. 

Then  why  so  easy,  William  ?  why  consent 
To  wait  so  long  ?  thou  wilt  at  last  repent ; 
"  Within  a  month,"  do  Care  and  Prudence  say. 
If  all  be  ready,  linger  not  a  day ; 
Ere  yet  the  choice  be  made,  on  choice  debate, 
But,  having  chosen,  dally  not  with  fate. 

While  yet  to  wait  the  pair  were  half  content. 
And  half  disposed  their  purpose  to  repent, 
A  spinster-aunt,  in  some  great  baron's  place, 
Would  see  a  damsel,  pride  of  all  her  race ; 
And  Fanny,  flatter'd  by  the  matron's  call, 
Obey'd  her  aunt,  and  long'd  to  see  the  Hall ; 
For  halls  and  castles  in  her  fancy  wrought. 
And  she  accounts  of  love  and  wonder  sought ; 
There  she  expected  strange  events  to  learn. 
And  take  in  tender  secrets  fond  concern ; 
There  she  expected  lovely  nymphs  to  view, 
Perhaps  to  hear  and  meet  their  lovers  too ; 
The  Julias,  tender  souls!  the  Henrys  kind  and 

true! 
There  she  expected  plottings  to  detect. 
And — but  I  know  not  what  she  might  expect — 
All  she  was  taught  in  books  to  be  her  guide. 
And  all  that  nature  taught  the  nymph  beside. 

Now  that  good  dame  had  in  the  castle  dwelt 
So  long  that  she  for  all  its  people  felt ; 
She  kept  her  sundry  keys,  and  ruled  o'er  all, 
Female  and  male,  domestics  in  the  hall ; 
By  her  lord  trusted,  worthy  of  her  trust. 
Proud  but  obedient,  bountiful  but  just. 

She  praised  her  lucky  stars,  that  in  her  place 
She  never  found  neglect,  nor  felt  disgrace  : 
To  do  her  duty  was  her  soul's  delight, 
This  her  inferiors  would  to  theirs  excite. 
This  her  superiors  notice  and  requite ; 
To  either  class  she  gave  the  praises  due. 
And  still  more  grateful  as  more  favour'd  grew. 
Her  lord  and  lady  were  of  peerless  worth. 
In  power  unmatch'd,  in  glory,  and  in  birth ; 
And  such  the  virtue  of  the  noble  race. 
It  reach'd  the  meanest  servant  in  the  place ; 
All,  from  the  chief  attendant  on  my  lord 
To  the  groom's  helper,  had  her  civil  word ; 
From  Miss  Montregor,  who  the  ladies  taught. 
To  the  rude  lad  who  in  the  garden  wrought ; 
From  the  first  favourito  to  the  meanest  drudge. 
Were   no   such  women.   Heaven  should   be   her 

judge ; 
Whatever  stains  were  theirs,  let  them  reside 
In  that  pure  place,  and  they  were  mundified  ,* 
The  sun  of  favour  on  their  vileness  shone, 
And  all  their  faults  like  morning  mists  were  gone. 

There  was  Lord  Robert!  could  she  have  her 

choice, 
From  the  world's  masters  he  should  have  her 

voice ; 
So  kind  and  gracious  in  his  noble  ways. 
It  was  a  pleasure  speaking  in  his  praise : 
And  Lady  Catherine,— O !  a  prince's  pride 
Bdight  by  one  smile  of  hers  be  gratified ; 
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With  her  would  monarchs  all  their  glory  share, 
And  in  her  presence  banish  all  their  care. 

Such  was  the  matron,  and  to  her  the  maid 
Was  by  her  lorer  carefully  convey'd. 

When  William  first  the  inviution  read 
It  some  displeasure  in  his  spirit  bred  ; 
Not  that  one  jealous  thought  the  man  possess*d, 
He  was  by  fondness,  not  by  fear  distress'd ; 
But  when  his  Fanny  to  his  mind  conrey'd 
The  growing  treasures  of  the  ancient  maid. 
The  thirty  years,  come  June,  of  service  past. 
Her  lasting  love,  her  li£e  that  would  not  last ; 
Her  power!  her  place!  what  interest!  whai  re- 
spect 
She  had  acquired — and  shall  we  her  neglect  ? 

"  No,  Frances,  no  !**   he  answer*d,  "  you  are 

right; 
"  But  things  appear  in  such  a  different  light !" 
Her  parents  bless'd  her,  and,  as  well  became 
Their  love,  advised   her,   that  they  might    not 

blame: 
They  said,  "  If  she  should  earl  or  countess  meet, 
"  She  should  be  humble,  cautious,  and  discreet ; 
**  Humble,  but  not  abased,  remembering  all 
^*  Are  kindred  sinners, — children  of  the  fSftll ; 
"  That  from  the  earth  our  being  we  receive, 
"  And  are  all  equal  when  the  earth  we  leave." 

They  then  advised  her  in  a  modest  way 
To  make  replies  to  what  my  Lord  might  say ; 
Her  aunt  would  aid  her,  who  was  now  become 
With  nobles  noble,  and  with  lords  at  home.^ 

So  went  the  pair ;  and  William  told  at  night 
Of  a  receptian  gracious  and  polite ; 
He  spake  of  galleries  long  and  pictures  tall. 
The  handaoaie  parlours,  the  prodigious  hall ; 
The  busts,  the  statues,  and  the  floors  of  stone, 
The  storied  arras,  and  the  vast  saloon. 
In  which  was  placed  an  Indian  chest  and  screen, 
With  figures  such  as  he  had  never  seen : 
He  told  of  these  as  men  enraptured  tell. 
And  gave  to  all  their  praise,  and  all  was  well. 

Left  by  the  lover,  the  desponding  maid 
Was  of  the  matron's  ridicule  afraid  ; 
But  when  she  heard  a  welcome  frank  and  kind. 
The  wonted  firmness  repossess'd  her  mind ; 
Pleased  by  the  looks  of  love  her  aunt  display*d. 
Her  fond  professions,  and  her  kind  parade. 

In  her  own  room,  and  with  her  niece  apart, 
She  gave  up  all  the  secrets  of  her  heart ; 
And,  grown  familiar,  bid  her  Fanny  come, 
Partake  her  cheer,  and  make  herself  at  home. 

Shut  in  that  room,  upon  its  cheerful  board 
She  laid  the  comforts  of  no  vulgar  hoard ; 


I  [OriflntlMS.:— 

The  mother't  whisper  cannot  here  hare  place ; 
The  words  diaUngutsh'd  were  bat  caps  and  laee, 
WHh  something  Ivinff  in  a  cedar  eheirt, 
And  a  shnwd  smile  OM.  ftuther  thoughts  expresi'd.] 


Then   press'd   the   damsel   both    with   lore    and 

pride, — 
For  both  she  felt^ — and  would  not  be  denied. 

Grace  she  pronounced  before  and  after  meat. 
And  bless'd  her  God  that  she  coold  talk  and  eat ; 
Then    with    new  glee    she    sang    her    patron's 

praise — 
"  He  had  no  paltry  arts,  no  pimping  ways ; 
"  She  had  the  roast  and  boifd  of  every  day, 
"  That  sent  the  poor  with  grateful  hearts  away ; 
"  And   she   was  grateful Come,    my    h^i^Kti^ 

think 
"  Of  them  you  love  the  best,  and  let  ns  drink.** 

And  now  she  drank  the  healths  of  thoee  aboTe^ 
Her  noble  friends,  whom  she  must  ever  love  ; 
But  not  together,  not  the  young  and  old. 
But  one  by  one,  the  number  dvily  told ; 
And  told  their  merits  too — ^there  was  not  one 
Who  had  not  said  a  gracious  thing  or  done  ; 
Nor  could  she  praise  alone,  but  she  would  take 
A  cheerftil  glass  for  every  favourite's  sake, — 
And  all  were  favourites, — till  the  rosy  cheek 
Spoke  for  the  tongue  that  nearly  ceased  to  apeak ; 
That  rosy  cheek  that  now  began  to  shine. 
And  show  the  progress  of  the  rosy  wine ; 
But  there  she  ended — felt  the  singing  head. 
Then  pray'd  as  custom  willed,  and  so  to  bed. 

The  mom  was  pleasant,  and  the  ancient  «■  id 
With  her  fair  niece  about  the  mansion  vtray'd : 
There  was  no  room  without  th'  appropriate  tale 
Of  blood  and  murder,  fiemale  sprite  or  male  ; 
There  was  no  picture  that  th'  historic  dame 
Pass'd  by  and  gave  not  its  peculiar  fame ; 
The  births,  the  visits,  weddings,  burials,  all 
That  chanced  for  ages  at  the  noble  Hall. 

These  and  each  revolution  she  could  state. 
And  give  strange  anecdotes  of  love  and  hate ; 
This  was  her  first  delight,  her  pride,  her  boast, — 
She  told  of  many  an  heiress,  many  a  toaat. 
Of  Lady  Ellen's  flight,  of  Lord  Orlando's  ghost ; 
The  maid  tnm'd  pale,  and   what  should   then 


But  wine  and  cake  ? — the  dame  waa  frighten'd  too. 

The  aunt  and    niece  now   walk'd    about    die 

grounds, 
And  sometimes  met  the  gentry  in  their  rounds : 
"  Do  let  us  turn  I"  the  timid  girl  exclahn'd— 
"  Turn !"    said  the   aunt ;    <*  of  what    are    jxm 

ashamed? 
'*  What  is  there  frightful  hi  such  k>ok8  as  thoee  ? 
"  What  is  it,  child,  you  frmcy  or  suppose  ? 
"  Look  at  Lord  Robert,  see  if  you  can  trace 
**  More  than  true  honour  in  that  handsome  fisce  I 

"  What  I  you  must  think,  by  blushing  in  that 
way, 
"  My  lord  has  something  about  love  to  say ; 
^*  But  I  assure  you  that  he  never  spoke 
"  Such  things  to  me  in  earnest  or  in  joke, 
'*  And  yet  I  meet  him  in  all  sorts  of  timea, 
**  When  wicked  men  are  thinking  of  their  < 
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"  There !  let  them  pass  " "  Why,  yes,  indeed 

His  true 
*'  That  was  a  look,  and  was  deslgn'd  for  you ; 
"  But  what  the  wonder  when  the  sight  is  new  ? 
"  For  my  lord's  virtue  you  may  take  my  word, 
**  He  would  not  do  a  tMng  that  was  absurd.'* 

A  month  had  pass'd ;  **  And  when  will  Fanny 
come  ?" 
The  lover  ask'd,  and  found  the  parents  dumb : 
They  had  not  heard  for  more  than  half  the  space, 
And  the  poor  maiden  was  in  much  disgrace ; 
Silence  so  long  they  could  not  understand, 
And  this  of  one  who  wrote  so  neat  a  hand ; 
Their  sister  sure  would  send  were  aught  amiss, 
But  youth  is  thoughtless— there  is  hope  in  this. 

As  time  elapsed  their  wonder  changed  to  woe, 
William  would  lose  another  day,  and  go ; 
Tet,  if  she  should  be  wilful  and  rcmaSi, 
He  had  no  power  to  take  her  home  again : 
But  he  would  go  I — He  went  and  he  retum'd, — 
And  in  his  look  the  pair  his  tale  discem'd : 
Stupid  in  grief,  it  seem*d  not  that  he  knew 
How  he  came  home,  or  what  he  should  pursue. 
Fanny  was  gone  ! — her  aunt  was  sick  in  bed. 
Dying,  she  said — none  cared  if  she  were  dead ; 
Her  charge,  his  darling,  was  decoy 'd,  was  fled ! 
Bat  at  what  time,  and  whither,  and  with  whom, 
None  seem'd  to  Imow — all  surly,  shy,  or  dumb. 

Each  blamed  himself^  all  blamed  the  erring  maid ; 
They  vow'd  revenge ;  they  cursed  their  ftte,  and 

pray'd. 
Moved  by  his  grief,  the  &ther  sought  the  place, 
Ask'd  for  his  girl,  and  talk'd  of  her  disgrace ; 
Spoke  of  the  villain,  on  whose  cursed  head 
He  pray'd  that  vengeance  might  be  amply  shed ; 
Then  sought  his  sister,  and  beheld  her  grief^ 
Her  pain,  her  danger,— this  was  no  relief. 

"  Where  is  my  daughter  ?    bring  her  to  my 

sight!"— 
"  Brother,  I  'm  racked    and    tortured   day  and 

night  I" 
**  Talk  not  to  me !  what  grief  have  you  to  tell  ? 
*'  Is  your  soul  rack'd,  or  is  your  bosom  hell  ? 
"  Where  is  my  daughter  ?"— "  She  would  take  her 

oath 
"  For  her  right  doing,  for  she  knew  them  both, 
**  And  my  young  lord  was  honour." — **  Woman, 

cease  I 
"  And  give  your  guilty  conscience  no  suoh  peace — 
'*  You  've  sold  the  wretohed  girl,  you  have  betray'd 

your  niece." — 
**  The  Lord  be  good !  and  O !  the  pains  that  come 
'*  hi  limb  and  body — Brother,  get  you  home ! 
"  Your  voice  runs  through  me, — every  angry  word, 
"  If  he  should  hear  it,  would  offend  my  lord." 

**  Has  he  a  daughter?  let  her  run  away 
"  With  a  poor  dog,  and  hear  what  he  will  say ! 
''  No  matter  what,  I  'U  ask  him  for  his  son."— 
**  And  so  offend  ?  Now,  brother,  pray  be  gone  V* 

My  lord  appeared,  perhaps  by  pity  moved. 
And  kindly  said  he  no  such  things  approved. 


Nay,  he  was  angry  with  the  foolish  boy. 

Who  might  his  pleasures  at  his  ease  eigoy ; 

The  thing  was  wrong — he  hoped  the   form  did 

well,— 
The  angry  father  doom'd  the  farm  to  hell ; 
He  then  desired  to  see  the  villain-son. 
Though  my  lord  wam'd  him  such  excess  to  shun ; 
Told  him  he  pardon'd,  though  he  blamed  such  rage. 
And  bade  him  think  upon  his  state  and  age. 

"  Think  I  yes,  my  lord  !  but  thinking  drives  me 
mad — 
"  Give  me  my  child  I— Where  is  she  to  be  had  ? 
**  I  'm  old  and  poor,  but  I  with  both  can  feel, 
**  And  so  shall  he  that  could  a  daughter  steal ! 
**  Think  you,  my  lord,  I  can  be  so  bereft, 
*'  And  feel  no  vengeance  for  the  villain's  theft  ? 
'*  Old  if  I  am^  could  I  the  robber  meet, 
'*  I  'd  lay  his  breathless  body  at  my  feet. 
**  Was  that  a  smile,  my  lord  ?  Think  you  your  boy 
"  Will  both  the  fitther  and  the  child  destroy?" 
My  lord  replied,  "  I  'm  sorry  from  my  soul ! 
"  But  boys  are  boys,  and  there  is  no  control." 

'*  So,  for  your  great  ones,  Justice  slumbers  then  I 
*'  If  men  are  poor  they  must  not  feel  as  men. 
"  Will  your  son  marry  ?"— "  Marry !"  said  my  lord, 
"  Your  daughter  ?— marry — no,  upon  my  word  !" 

"  What,  then,  our  stations  differ  I — But  your 

son 
<*  Thought  not  of  that — hia  crime  has  made  them 

one, 
**  In  guilt  united.    She  shall  be  his  wife, 
"  Or  I  th'  avenger  that  wiU  take  his  life  I" 

'*  Old  man,  I  pity  and  forgive  you ;  rest 
"  In  hope  and  comfort, — be  not  so  distress'd ; 
"  Things  that  seem  bad  oft  happen  for  the  best : 
**  The  girl  has  done  no  more  than  thousands  do, 
'*  Nor  has  the  boy — they  laugh  at  me  and  you." 
"  And  this  my  vengeance — curse  him !" — "  Nay, 

forbear ; 
**  I  spare  your  frenzy,  in  compassion  spare." 

*'  Spare  me,  my  lord !  and  what  have  I  to  dread  ? 
"  O I   spare  not.  Heaven,  the  thunder  o'er  his 

head— 
'*  The  bolt  he  merits!" 

Such  was  his  redress ; 
And  he  retum'd,  to  brood  upon  distress. 

And  what  of  William  ?— WilUam  frx>m  the  time 
Appear'd  partaker  both  of  grief  and  crime ; 
He  cared  for  nothing,  nothing  he  pursued. 
But  walk'd  about  in  melancholy  mood : 
He  ceased  to  labour, — all  he  loved  before 
He  now  neglected,  and  would  see  no  more. 
He  said  his  flute  brought  only  to  his  mind 
When  he  was  happy,  and  his  Fanny  kind ; 
And  his  loved  walks,  and  every  object  near, 
And  every  evening-sound  she  loved  to  hear : 
The  shady  lane,  broad  heath,  and  starry  sky. 
Brought  home  reflections,  and  he  wish'd  to  die : 
Yet  there  he  stray'd,  because  he  wish'd  to  shun 
The  world  he  hated,  where  his  part  was  done ; 
As  i^  though  lingering  on  the  earth,  he  there 
Had  neither  hope  nor  calling,  tie  nor  oare. 

3  E 
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At  length  a  letter  from  the  daughter  came, 
"  Frances**  subscribed,  and  that  the  only  name ; 
She  *^  pitied  much  her  parents,  spoke  of  fate, 
*^  And  begg*d  them  to  forget  her,  not  to  hate ; 
"  Said  she  had  with  her  all  the  world  could  gire, 
"  And   only    pray'd   that   they  in   peace  should 

Uve. 
**  That  which  is  done  is  that  we  *rc  bom  to  do ; 
**  This  she  was  taught,  and  she  beliered  it  true : 
"  True  that  she  lived  in  pleasure  and  delight, 
**  But  often  dream*d  and  saw  the  farm  by  night ; 
**  The  boarded  room  that  she  had  kept  so  neat, 
**  And  all  her  roses  in  the  window-seat ; 
**  The  pear-tree  shade,  the  jasmine's  lovely  gloom, 
**  With  its  long  twigs  that  blossom'd  in  the  room ; — 
**  But  she  was  happy,  and  the  tears  that  fell 
"  As  she  was  writing  had  no  grief  to  tell ; 
**  We  weep  when  we  are  glad,  we  sigh  when  we 
are  well." 

A  bill  enclosed,  that  they  beheld  with  pain 
And  indignation,  they  retum'd  again  ; 
There  was  no  mention  made  of  William's  name. 
Checked  as  she  was  by  pity,  love,  and  shame. 

William,  who  wrought   for  bread,  and  never 
sought 
More  than  the  day  demanded  when  he  wrought, 
Was  to  a  sister  call'd,  of  all  his  race 
The  last,  and  dying  in  a  distant  place : 
In  tender  terror  he  approach'd  her  bed. 
Beheld  her  sick,  and  buried  her  when  dead : 
He  was  her  heir,  and  what  she  left  was  more 
Than  he  required,  who  was  content  before. 

With  their  minds'  sufferings,  age,  and  growing 
pain. 
That  ancient  couple  could  not  long  remain, 
Nor  long  remained ;  and  in  their  dying  groan 
The  suffering  youth  perceived  himself  alone  ; 
For  of  his  health  or  sickness,  peace  or  care, 
He  knew  not  one  in  all  the  world  to  share ; 
Now  every  scene  would  sad  reflections  give. 
And  most  his  home,  and  there  he  could  not  live ; 
There  every  walk  would  now  distressing  prove, 
And  of  his  loss  remind  him,  and  his  love. 

With  the  small  portion  by  his  sister  left 
He  roved  about  as  one  of  peace  bereft, 
And  by  the  body's  movements  hoped  to  find 
A  kind  of  wearied  stillness  in  the  mind, 
And  sooner  bring  it  to  a  sleepy  state. 
As  rocking  infants  will  their  piains  abate. 

Thus,  careless,  lost,  unheeding  where  he  went, 
Nine  weary  years  the  wandering  lover  spent. 

His  sole  employment,  all  that  could  amuse. 
Was  his  companions  on  the  road  to  choose ; 
With  such  he  travell'd  through  the  passing  day. 
Friends  of  the  hour,  and  walkers  by  the  way ; 
And  from  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  halt,  the  blind. 
He  leam'd  the  sorrows  of  his  suffering  kind. 

He  leam'd  of  many  how  ui^ust  their  fate, 
For  their  connexions  dwelt  in  better  state ; 
They  had  relations  famous,  great  or  rich, 
Learned  or  wise,  they  never  scrapled  which; 


Bat  while  they  carted  these  kindred  chorls,  would 

try 
To  build  their  hme,  and  for  their  g^ry  lie. 

Others  delighted  in  misfortunes  strange. 
The  sports  of  fortune  in  her  love  for  chuige. 

Some  spoke  of  wonders  they  before  bad  seen. 
When  on  their  travels  they  had  wandering  been ; 
How  they  had  sail'd  the  world  about,  and  i<mnd 
The  sailing  plain,  although  the  world  was  rovmd ; 
How  they  beheld  for  months  th'  unsetting  son. 
What  deeds  they  saw !  what  they  themselTes  bad 

done  I — 
What  leaps  at  Rhodes  I — what  glory  then  they 
wont 

There  were  who  spoke  in  terms  of  high  diadain 
Of  their  contending  against  power  in  vain. 
Suffering  from  tyranny  of  law  long  borne, 
And  life's  best  spirits  in  contentions  worn, — 
Happy  in  this,  th'  oppressors  soon  will  die. 
Each  with  the  vez'd  and  suffering  man  to  T 
And  thus  consoled  exclaim,  *'  And  is  not  ] 
dry?" 

But  vice  offended :  when  he  met  with  tlioae 
Who  could  a  deed  of  violence  propose, 
And  cry,  **■  Should  they  what  we  desire  poeaess? 
**  Should  they  deprive  us,  and  their  laws  oppress?^ 
William  would  answer,  **  Ours  is  not  redress." 
"  Would  yon  oppression  then  for  ever  feel  ?" — 
**  'T  is  not  my  choice ;  but  yet  I  must  not  ste&l.** 
*'  So,  first  they  cheat  us,  and  then  make  their  laws 
'*  To  guard  their  treasures  and  to  back  their  crnae ; 
"  What  call  you  then,  my  friend,  the  rights  of 

man  ?"— 
"  To  get  his  bread,"  said  William,  '*  if  he  cm  ; 
"  And  if  he  cannot,  he  must  then  depend 
"  Upon  a  Being  he  may  make  his  friend." 
**  Make !"  they  replied ;  and  conference  had  end. 

But  female  vagrants  would  at  times  express 
A  new-bom  pleasure  at  the  mild  address ; 
His  modest  wish  he  clothed  in  accent  meek. 
That  they  would  comfort  in  religion  seek. 

"  I  am  a  sinftil  being !"  WilBam  cried  ; 
"  Then,  what  am  I?"  the  conscious  heart  repUed : 
And  oft-times  ponder'd  in  a  pensive  way, 
"  He  is  not  happy,  yet  he  loves  to  pray." 

But  some  would  freely  on  his  thoughts  intrade, 
And  thrust  themselves  'twixt  him  and  solitode : 
They  would  his  faith  and  of  its  strength  demsod, 
And  all  his  soul's  prime  motions  understand. 
How !  they  would  say,  such  woe  and  each  belief. 
Such  trust  in  Heaven,  and  yet  on  earth  such  grief! 
Thou  art  almost,  my*friend, — thou  art  not  all, 
Thou  hast  not  yet  the  self-destroying  call ; 
Thou  hast  a  carnal  wish,  perhaps  a  will 
Not  yet  subdued, — the  root  is  growing  still : 
There  is  the  strong  man  yet  that  keeps  his  own. 
Who  by  a  stronger  must  be  overthrown ; 
There  is  the  burden  that  must  yet  be  gone. 
And  then  the  pilgrim  may  go  singing  on- 
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William  to  thif  would  serioiuly  incline, 
And  to  their  comforts  would  his  heart  resign ; 
It  soothed,  it  raised  him, — he  began  to  feel 
Th'  enlivening  warmth  of  methodistic  seal ; 
He  leam*d  to  know  the  brethren  by  their  looks — 
He  sought  their  meetings,  he  perused  their  books ; 
But  yet  was  not  within  the  pale  and  yoke, 
And  as  a  novice  of  experience  spoke ; 
But  felt  the  comfort,  and  began  to  pray 
For  such  companions  oa  the  king's  highway. 

William  had  now  across  the  kingdom  sped. 
To  th'  Eastern  Ocean  from  St.  David's  Head ; 
And  wandering  late,  with  various  thoughts  op- 
pressed, 
T  was  midnight  ere  he  reach'd  his  place  of  rest,^ 
A  village  inn,  that  one  wayfaring  firiend 
Could  from  experience  safely  recommend. 
Where  the  kind  hostess  would  be  more  intent 
On  what  he  needed  than  on  what  he  spent ; 
Her  husband,  once  a  heathen,  she  subdued, 
And  with  religious  fear  his  mind  Imbued ; 
Though  his  conviction  came  too  late  to  save 
An  erring  creature  from  an  early  grave. 


Since  that  event,  the  cheerftil  widow  grew 
In  size  and  substance, — ^her  the  brethren  knew ; 
And  many  flriends  were  hers,  and  lovers  not  a  few : 
But  either  love  no  more  could  warm  her  heart, 
Or  no  man  came  who  could  the  warmth  impart. 

William  drew  near,  and  saw  the  comely  look 
Of  the  good  lady,  bending  o'er  her  book ; 
Hymns  it  appeared, — for  now  a  pleasing  sound 
Seem'd  as  a  welcome  in  his  wanderings  found  : 
He  enter*d  softly,  not  as  they  who  think 
That  they  may  act  the  ruffian  if  they  drink. 
And  who  conceive,  that  for  their  paltry  pence 
They  may  with  rules  of  decency  dispense ; 
Far  unlike  these  was  William, — ^he  was  kind, 
Exacting  nothing,  and  to  all  resign*d. 


He  saw  the  hostess  reading, — and  their  eyes 
Met  in  good  will,  and  something  like  surprise : 
It  was  not  beauty  William  saw,  but  more. 
Something  like  that  which  he  had  loved  before — 
Something  that  brought  his  Fanny  to  his  view, 
In  the  dear  time  when  she  was  good  and  true ; 
And  his,  it  seem'd,  were  features  that  were  seen 
With  some  emotion — she  was  not  serene : 
And  both  were  moved  to  ask  what  looks  like  those 

could  mean. 
At  first  she  colour'd  to  the  deepest  red. 
That  hurried  off,  till  all  the  rose  was  fled ; 
She  caird  a  servant,  whom  she  sent  to  rest, 
Then  made  excuse  to  her  attentive  guest ; 
She  own'd  the   thoughts  confused, — ^^twas  very 

true. 
He  brought  a  dear  departed  friend  in  view : 
Then,  as  he  listen'd,  bade  him  welcome  there 
With  livelier  looks  and  more  engaging  air. 
And  stirr'd  the  fire  of  ling,  and  brush  d  the  wicker 

chair. 
Waiting  his  order  with  the  cheerful  look 
That  proved  how  pleasant  were  the  pains  she  took. 


He    was    refresh'd. — They   spake    on    various 
themes — 
Our  early  pleasures.  Reason's  first-drawn  schemes, 
Youth's  strong  illusions,  Love's  delirious  dreams : 
Then  fh)m  her  book  he  would  presume  to  ask 
A  song  of  praise,  and  she  perform*d  the  task. 
The  clock  struck  twelve. — He  started — **  Must  I 

go?" 
His  looks  spoke  plainly,  and  the  lady's  "  No :" 
So  down  he  sat, — and  when  the  clock  struck  one 
There  was  no  start,  no  effort  to  be  gone : 
Nor  stay'd  discourse. 

"  And  so  your  loves  were  cross'd, 
**  And  the  loved  object  to  your  wishes  lost  ? 
"  But  was  she  faithless,  or  were  you  to  blame  ? 
"  I  wish  I  luiew  her — ^will  you  tell  her  name  ?" 

**  Excuse  me — that  would  hurt  her  if  alive ; 
**  And,  if  no  more,  why  should  her  fault  survive  ?" 

"  But  love  you  8tm?"— 

<<  Alas !  I  feel  I  do, 
"  When  I  behold  her  very  looks  in  you  !" 

"  Yet,  if  the  frail  one's  name  must  not  be 
known, 
"  My  friendly  guest  may  trust  me  with  his  own." 

This  done,  the  lady  paused,  and  then  replied, — 
**  It  grieves  me  much  to  see  your  spirit  tried ; 
^^  But  she  was  like  me, — how  I  came  to  know 
"  The  lamb  that  stray'd  I  will  hereafter  show ; — 
"  We  were  indeed  as  sisters. — Should  I  state 
"  Her  quiet  end,  you  would  no  longer  hate : 
"  I  see  your  heart, — and  I  shall  quickly  prove, 
'*  Though  she  deserved  not,  yet  she  prized  your 

love: 
^*  Long  as  she  breathed  was  heard  her  William's 

name — 
"  And  such  affection  half  absolves  her  shame. 

"  Weep  not,  but  hear  me,  how  I  came  to  know 
"  Thee  and  thy  Frances — this  to  Heaven  I  owe ; 
**  And  thou  shalt  view  the  pledge,  the  very  ring, 
"  The  birthday  token — well  you  know  the  thing ; 
"  *  This,'  if  I  ever— thus  I  was  to  speak, 
**  As  she  had  spoken — but  I  see  you  weak : 

**  She  was  not  worthy " 

"  Oh  !  you  cannot  tell 
**  By  what  accursed  means  my  Fanny  fell ! 
"  What  bane,  compulsion,  Uireats — for  she  was 

pure; 
**  But  from  such  toils  what  being  is  secure  ? 
"  Force,  not  persuasion,  robb'd  me." 

"  You  are  right, 
"  So  has  she  told  me,  in  her  Maker's  sight : 

"  She  loved  not  vice " 

"  Oh !  no, — her  heart  approved 
"  All  that  her  God  commanded  to  be  loved ; 
"  And  she  is  gone." 

'*  Consider  I  death  alone 
"  Could  for  the  errors  of  her  life  atone." 

"  Speak  not  of  them :  I  would  she  knew  how 
dear 
"  I  hold  her  yet !— But  dost  tfiou  give  the  tear 
"  To  my  loved  Frances  ?    No  I  I  cannot  part 
"  With  one  who  has  her  fSace,  who  has  her  heart ; 
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"  With  looks  80  pleasing,  when  I  thee  behold^ 
'*  She  lives— that  bosom  is  no  longer  cold. 
"  Then  tell  me— art  thou  not — in  pity  speak — 
**  One  whom  I  sooght,  while  living  meant  to  seek — 
"  Art  thou  my  Fanny  ? — Let  me  not  offend, — 
"  Be  something  to  me — be  a  sufferer's  friend — 
"  Be  more — be  all ! — the  precious  truth  confess — 
"  Art  thou  not  Frances  ?'* — 

"  Oh,  my  William !  yes  I 
"  But  spare  me,  spare  thyself,  and  suffer  less : 
"  In  my  best  days,  the  spring-time  of  my  life, 
"  I  was  not  worthy  to  be  William's  wife ; 
**  A  widow  now — not  poor,  indeed — not  cast 
'*  In  outer  darkness— sorrowing  for  the  past, 
"  And  for  the  future  hoping — but  no  more : 
"  Let  me  the  pledges  of  thy  love  restore, 
"  And  give  the  ring  thou  gavest — let  it  be 
*'  A  token  still  of  my  regaird  for  thee, 
"  But  only  that,  and  to  a  worthier  now 
"  Ck)nsign  the  gift"— 

"  The  only  worthy  thou !" 
Replied  the  lover ;  and  what  more  expressed 
Bfay  be  omitted— here  our  tale  shall  rest. 

This  pair,  our  host  and  hostess  of  the  Fleece, 
Command  some  wealth,  and  smile  at  its  increase ; 
Saving  and  civil,  cautious  and  discreet, 
All  sects  and  parties  in  their  mansion  meet ; 
There  from  their  chapels  teachers  go  to  share 
The  creature-comforts, — ^mockery  grins  not  there  ; 
There  meet  the  wardens  at  their  annual  feast. 
With  annual  pun — **  The  parish  must  be  fleeced ;" 
There  traders  find  a  parlour  cleanly  swept 
For  their  reception,  and  in  order  kept ; 
And  there  the  sons  of  labour,  poor,  but  free, 
Sit  and  ei\}oy  their  hour  of  liberty. 

So  live  the  pair, — and  life's  disasters  seem 
In  their  unruffled  calm  a  troubled  dream ; 
In  comfort  runs  the  remnant  of  their  life — 
He  the  fond  husband,  she  the  faithful  wife.' 


BOOK  XX. 


THE  CATHEDRAL-WALK. 

George  in  his  hypochondriac  State—A  Family  Mansion  now 
a  Fknn-houae— The  Company  there— Their  ConvetBation— 
Solflects  afforded  by  the  Pietores— DonbCa  if  Spirits  can 
appear— Argument*— Facta— TIte  Relation  of  an  old  Lady 
—Her  Wall(s  in  a  Oathedral— Appearance  there. 

In  their  discouse  again  the  Brothers  dwelt 
On  early  subjects — what  they  once  had  felt, 
Once  thought  of  things  mysterious  ; — themes  that 

all 
With  some  degree  of  reverence  recall. 


s  C* '  William  Bailey*  is  the  beat  of  the  talcs  of  humble  life 
that  we  And  in  tho«e  volumes ;  and  is  curiously  and  charac- 
teristically compounded  of  pathos  and  pleasantry,  affecting 
incidents,  and  keen  and  sarcastio  remarks." — JcrrsKT.] 


George  then  reverted  to  the  days  of  old. 
When  his  heart  fainted,  and  his  hope  was  eold ; 
When  by  the  power  of  fancy  he  was  sway'd. 
And  every  impulse  of  the  mind  obey'd. 

^  Then,  my  dear  Richard,"  said  the  Squire,  ^  my 

case 
'*  Was  call'd  consumptive — I  must  eeek  a  place 
'*  And  soil  salubrious,  thither  must  repair, 
'*  And  Uve  on  asses'  milk  and  milder  air. 
*'  My  uncle  bought  a  &nn,  and  on  the  land 
*'  The  fine  old  mansion  yet  was  left  to  staiid, 
'*  Not  in  this  state,  but  old  and  much  decay'd ; 
'*  Of  this  a  part  was  habitable  made. 
"The   rest— who   doubts?— was   by    the   ^iiits 

seized, 
'*  Ghosts  of  all  kinds,  who  used  it  as  they  pleased. 

"  The  worthy  Farmer  tenant  yet  remain'd, 
^  Of  good  report — he  had  a  fortune  gain'd ; 
"  And  his  three  daughters  at  their  school  acquired 
*^  The  air  and  manner  that  their  swains  admired : 
^  The  mother-gossip  and  these  daughters  three 
"  Talk'd  of  genteel  and  social  company ; 
"  And  while  the  days  were  fine,  and  wattn  were 

clean, 
"  A  fresh  assemblage  day  by  day  were 


"  There  were  the  Curate's  gentle  maidsy  aad 


*  From  all  the  neighbouring  villages  would  oone ; 

*  There,  as  I  stole  the  yew-tree  shades  amon^, 
'  I  saw  the  parties  walking,  old  and  young, 

*  Where  I  was  nothing — if  perceived,  they  aaSd, 
*■  *■  The  man  is  harmless,  be  not  you  afraid — 

'  *  A  poor  young  creature,  who,  they  say.  Is  ^^oes'd 
'  *  In  love,  and  has  in  part  his  senses  loet ; 
' '  His  health  for  certain,  and  he  comes  to  spend 
'  *  His  time  with  us ;  we  hope  our  air  win  mend 
'  *  A  frame  so  weakened,  for  the  learned  tribe 
' '  A  change  of  air  for  stubborn  ills  preeoribe ; 
'  *  And  doing  nothing  often  has  pre^ail'd 
'  *  When  ten  physicians  have  prescribed  and  fiaifd ; 
'  *  Not  that  for  air  or  change  there 's  mach  to  say, 
'  '  But  nature  then  has  time  to  take  her  way ; 
' '  And  so  we  hope  our  village  will  restore 
'  <  This  man  to  health  that  he  possessed  before. 
'  *  He  loves  the  garden  avenues,  the  gloom 
'  '  Of  the  old  chambers,  of  the  tq»'stried  room, 
'  *  And  we  no  notice  take, — we  let  him  go  aad 
come.' 

"  So  spake  a  gay  young  damsel ;  but  she  knew 
"  Not  all  the  truth, — in  part  her  tale  was  true. 
**  Much  it  amused  me  in  the  place  to  be 
"  This  harmless  cipher,  seeming  not  to  see, 
*'  Yet  seeing  all, — unnoticed  to  appear, 
"  Tet  noting  all ;  and  not  disposed  to  hear, 
**  But  to  go  forth, — break  in  on  no  one's  plan, 
^  And  hear  them  speak  of  the  forsaken  maM,^ 


**  In  scenes  like  these,  a  mansion  so  decay'd, 
"  With  blighted  trees  in  hoaiy  moss  anray*d« 


I  [MS.  :— 

**  To  take  my  way,  bnak  In  on  no  o«e*t  pha, 
<•  FiiUng  a  panse— *  The  poor  diaorder'd  nan  I ' "] 
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**  And  iyy'd  walls  around,  for  many  an  hour 

"  I  walk'd  alone,  and  felt  their  witching  power ; 

"  So  others  felt ; — the  young  of  either  sex 

'*  Would  in  these  walks  their  timid  minds  perplex 

'*  By  meeting  terrors,  and  the  old  appeared, 

^  Their  fears  upbraiding,   like   the  young    who 

fear*d; 
**  Among  them  all  some  sad  discourse  at  night 
"  Was  sure  to  breed  a  terrified  delight : 
**  Some  luckless  one  of  the  attentive  dames 
^*  Had  figures  seen  like  those  within  the  frames, 
**  Figures  of  lords  who  once  the  land  possessed, 
**  And  who  could  nerer  in  their  coffins  rest : 
"  Unhappy  spirits  I  who  could  not  abide 
^*  The  loss  of  all  their  consequence  and  pride, 
**  'T  was  death  in  all  his  power,  their  very  names 

had  died. 

"  These  tales  of  terror  views  terrific  bred, 

**  And  sent  the  hearers  trembling  to  their  bed." 


In  an  autumnal  evening,  cool  and  still. 
The  sun  just  dropp*d  beneath  a  distant  hill, 
The  children  gaiing  on  the  quiet  scene. 
Then  rose  in  glory  nis^ht's  mtgestic  queen ; 
And  pleasant  was  the  checker'd  light  and  shade 
Her  golden  beams  and  maple  shadows  made ; 
An  ancient  tree  that  in  the  garden  grew, 
And  that  fair  picture  on  the  gravel  threw. 

Then  all  was  silent,  save  the  sounds  that  make 
Silence  more  awf\il,  while  they  faintly  break ; 
The  fHghten'd  bat's  low  shriek,  the  beetle's  hum, 
With  nameless  sounds  we  know  not  whence  they 
come. 

Such  was  the  evening;  and  that  ancient  seat 
The  scene  where  then  some  neighbours  chanced  to 

meet; 
Up  to  the  door  led  broken  steps  of  stone, 
Whose  dewy  surface  in  the  moonBght  shone 
On  vegetation  that  with  progress  slow, 
Where  man  forbears  to  fix  his  foot,  will  grow ; 
The  window's  depth  and  dust  repell'd  the  ray 
Of  the  moon's  light  and  of  the  setting  day ; 
Pictures  there  were,  and  each  display'd  a  face 
And  form  that  gave  their  sadness  to  the  place ; 
The  frame  and  canvas  show'd  that  worms  unseen. 
Save  in  their  works,  for  years  had  working  been ; 
A  fire  of  brushwood  on  the  irons  laid. 
All  the  dull  room  in  fitful  views  display'd, 
And  with  iU  own  wild  light  in  fearful  forms  ar- 
tay'd. 

In  this  old  Hall,  in  this  departing  day. 
Assembled  Mends  and  neighbours,  grave  and  gay. 
When  one  good  lady  at  a  picture  threw 
A  glance  that  caused  inquiry, — "  Tell  us  who  ?'* 

"  That  was  a  flunous  warrior ;  one,  they  said, 
"  That  by  a  spirit  was  a  while  obey'd  : 
*''  In  all  his  dreadful  battles  he  would  say, 
"  '  Or  win  or  lose,  I  shall  escape  to-day  ;' 
*'  And  though  the  shot  as  thick  as  hail  came  round, 
'*  On  no  occasion  he  received  a  wound ; 


*'  He  stood  in  safety,  free  from  all  alarm, 
"  Protected — Heaven  forgive  him ! — by  his  charm: 
'*  But  he  forgot  the  date,  till  came  the  hour 
"  When  he  no  more  had  the  protecting  power ; 
*'  And  then  he  bade  his  firiends  around  farewell ! 
"  <  I  faU  r  he  cried,  and  in  the  instant  fell. 

'*  Behold  those  infants  In  the  frame  beneath  ! 
"  A  witch  offended  wrought  their  early  death ; 
"  She  form'd  an  image,  made  as  wax  to  melt, 
*'  And  each  the  wasting  of  the  figure  felt ; 
**  The  hag  confess'd  it  when  she  came  to  die, 
"  And  no  one  living  can  the  truth  deny. 

"  But  see  a  beauty  In  King  William's  days, 
'*  With  that  long  waist,  and  those  enormous  stays : 
"  She  had  three  lovers,  and  no  creature  knew 
"  The  one  preferr'd,  or  the  discarded  two ; 
"  None  could  the  secret  of  her  bosom  see ; 
"  Loving — ^poor  maid ! — ^the  attention  of  the  three, 
"  She  kept  such  equal  weight  in  either  scale, 
*'  'Twas  hard  to  say  who  would  at  last  prevail. 
"  Thus  you  may  think  in  either  heart  arose 
*'  A  jealous  anger,  and  the  men  were  foes : 
*'  Each  with  himself  concluded,  two  aside, 
"  The  third  may  make  the  lovely  maid  his  bride : 
"  This  caused  their  £&te.~It  was  on  Thursday 

night 
'*  The  deed  was  done,  and  bloody  was  the  fight ; 
"  Just  as  she  went— poor  thoughtless  girl!— to 

prayers, 
**  Ran  wild  the  maid  with  horror  up  the  stairs ; 
"  Pale  as  a  ghost,  but  not  a  word  she  said, 
"  And  then  the  lady  utter'd,  *  Coates  is  dead !' 

*^  Then  the  poor  damsel  found  her  voice  and 

cried, 
"  *  Ran  through  the  body,  and  that  instant  died  ! 
"  *  But  he  pronounced  your  name — and  so  was 

satisfied.' 
"  A  second  fell,  and  he  who  did  survive 
"  Was  kept  by  skill  and  sovereign  drugs  alive  ! 
"  ^  O I  would  she  see  me  !'  he  was  heard  to  say : 
"  *  No  I  I  '11  torment  him  to  his  dying  day,' 
"  The  maid  exclaim'd,  and  every  Thursday  night 
'*  Her  spirit  came  his  wretched  soul  to  fright. 
*'  Once  as  she  came  he  cried  aloud,  *  Forgive  !' 
"  *  Never  I*  she  answer'd;  *  never  while  you  live, 
"  *  Nor  when  you  die,  as  long  as  time  endures ; 
"  *  You  have  my  torment  been,  and  1 11  be  yours  !* 
'*  That  is  the  lady  I  and  the  man  confess'd 
"  Her  vengeful  spirit  would  not  let  him  rest" 

"  But  are  there  Ghosts  ?"   exclaim'd  a  timid 
maid; 
"  My  father  tells  me  not  to  be  aAraid ; 
"He  cries,  *  When  buried,  we  are  safe  enough,' — 
**  And  calls  such  stories  execrable  stuff." 


"  Tour  father,  child,"  the  former  lady  cried, 
"  Has  learning  much,  but  he  has  too  milch  pride ; 
"  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  tell 
"  What  things  In  nature  are  impossible, 
"  Or  out  of  nature,  or  to  prove  to  whom 
"  Or  for  what  purposes  a  ghost  may  come ; 
"  It  may  not  be  intelligence  to  bring, 
"  But  to  keep  up  a  notion  of  the  thing ; 
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"  And  though  from  one  such  fiwjt  there  may  arif  e 
"  A  hundred  wild  improbabilitlei, 
"  Yet,  had  there  never  been  the  truth,  I  mj, 
"  The  very  liee  themselves  had  died  away." 

«»  True,"  said  a  friend ;  "  Heaven  doubtless  may 
dispense 
"  A  kind  of  dark  and  clouded  evidence ; 
"  God  has  not  promised  that  he  will  not  send 
"  A  spirit  freed  to  either  foe  or  friend; 
"  He  may  such  proof,  and  only  such,  bestow, 
"  Though  we  the  certain  truth  can  never  know; 
"  And  therefore,  though  such  floating  stories  bring 
"  No  strong  or  certain  vouchers  of  the  thing, 
"  StiU  would  I  not,  presuming,  pass  my  word        ^^ 
"  That  aU  such  tales  were  groundless  and  absurd. 

«*  But  you  wiU  grant,"  said  one  who  sat  hesidej 
"  That  all  appear  so  when  with  judgment  tried  ? 

"  For  that  concession,  madam,  you  may  call, 
"  When  we  have  sat  in  judgment  upon  alL 

An  ancient  lady,  who  with  pensive  smile 
Had  heard  the  stories,  and  been  mute  the  while. 
Now  said,  "  Our  prudence  had  been  better  shown 
"  By  leaving  uncontested  things  unknown ; 
«  Yet,  if  our  children  must  such  stories  hear, 
"  Let  us  provide  some  antidotes  to  fear  : 
"  For  all  such  errors  in  the  minds  of  youth, 
"  In  any  mind,  the  only  cure  is  Truth ; 
"  And  truths  collected  may  in  time  decide 
"  Upon  such  facts,  or  prove,  at  least,  a  guide : 
"  If,  then,  permitted,  I  wiU  fairly  state 
"  One  fact,  nor  doubt  the  story  I  relate ; 
"  I  for  your  perfect  acquiescence  call, 
"  »T  is  of  myself  I  telL"— "  O  I  tell  us  all  I" 
Said  every  being  there :  then  silent  was  the  HaU. 


"  Early  in  life,  beneath  my  parent's  roof; 
"  Of  man's  true  honour  I  had  noble  proof — 
"  A  generous  lover,  who  was  worthy  found, 
"  Where  half  his  sex  are  hollow  and  unsound. 

"  My  father  fail'd  in  trade,  and  sorrowing  died, 
"  When  all  our  loss  a  generous  youth  supplied ; 
"  And  soon  the  time  drew  on  when  he  should  soy, 
"  *  O I  fix  the  happy,  fix  the  early  day  I' 
"  Nor  meant  I  to  oppose  his  wishes,  or  delay  : 
"  But  then  came  fever,  slight  at  first  indeed, 
"  Then  hastening  on  and  threatening  in  its  speed ; 
"  It  mock'd  the  powers  of  medicine ;  day  by  day 
**  I  saw  those  helpers  sadly  walk  away  ;— 
"  So  came  the   hand-like  cloud,  and  with  such 

power, 
"  And  with  such  speed,  that  brought  the  mighty 

shower. 
"  Him  nursed  I  dying,  and  we  freely  spoke 
'*  Of  what  might  follow  the  expected  stroke ; 

*  We  talk'd  of  spirits,  of  their  unknown  powers, 

*  And  dared  to  dwell  on  what  the  fate  of  ours ; 

*  But  the  dread  promise  to  appear  again, 

*  Could  it  be  done,  I  sought  not  to  obtain ; 

*  But  yet  we  were  presuming, — *  Could  it  be,*^ 

*  He  said,  *  O  Emma  I  I  would  come  to  thee  V 


"  At  his  last  hour  his  reason,  ktte  aBtray, 
*'  Again  retum'd  t'  illuminate  his  way. 

**  In  the  last  night,  my  mother  long  had  kept 
"  Unwearied  watch,  and  now  reclined  and  slept ; 
"  The  nurse  was  dreaming  in  a  distant  chair, 
"  And  I  had  knelt  to  soothe  him  with  a  prayer ; 
<'  When,  with  a  k>ok  of  that  peculiar  kind 
"  That  gives  its  purpose  to  the  fellow  Bdnd, 
"  His  manner  ^[)oke— *  Confide— be  not  afraid — 
"  *  I  shall  remember,'— this  was  all  eonvey'd, — 
"  <  I  know  not  what  awaits  departed  niaa, 
**  *  But  this  believe — I  meet  thee  if  I  < 


"  I  wish'd  to  die,— and  grief,  they  amy,  wiH  kill, 
"  But  you  perceive  't  is  slowly  if  It  will ; 
»*  That  I  was  wretched  you  may  well  beliere — 
"  I  judged  it  right,  and  was  resolved  to  grieve : 
"  I  lost  my  mother  when  there  lived  not  one, 
**  Man,  woman,  child,  whom  I  would  seek  or  shun. 

"  The  Bean,  my  unde,  with  congenial  glooni, 
"  Said,  *  Will  you  share  a  melancholy  home  ?' 
"  For  he  bewaiUd  a  wife,  as  I  deplored 
"  My  f^te,  and  bliss  that  could  not  be  restored. 

"  In  his  Cathedral's  gloom  I  past'd  my  time, 
"  Much  in  devotion,  much  in  thought  sablime; 
<'  There  oft  I  paced  the  aisles,  and  wmteli'd  the 

glow 
"  Of  the  son  setting  on  the  stonee  below, 
"  And  saw  the  fiuUng  light,  that  strove  to  pass 
**  Through  the  dim  coating  of  the  storied  glasSi 
«  Nor  feU  within,  but  till  the  day  was  gone 
"  The  red  faint  fire  upon  the  window  dione. 
"  I  took  the  key,  and  oft-times  chose  to  stay 
"  Till  all  was  vanish'd  of  the  tedious  day, 
"  Till  I  perceived  no  light,  nor  heard  a  sooitd, 
"  That  gave  me  notice  of  a  world  around. 

"  Then  had  I  grief's  proud  thoughta,  and  said, 
in  tone 
"  Of  exultation,  *  Worid,  I  am  alone ! 
"  *  I  care  not  for  thee,  thou  art  vile  and  bttM, 
"  *  And  I  shaU  leave  thee  for  a  nobler  place.* 

"  So  I  the  world  abused,— 1»  fact,  to  me 
"  Urbane  and  civil  as  a  world  could  be  : 
"  Nor  should  romantic  grievers  thus  oomplaiB, 
"  Although  but  littie  in  the  world  they  gain  ; 
"  But  let  them  think  if  they  have  nothing  doM 
"  To  make  this  odions  worid  so  sad  a  one, 
"  Or  what  their  worth  and  virtue  th»t  shoold 

make 
"  This  graceless  worid  so  pleasant  for  their  aike. 

"  But  to  my  tale : — ^Behold  me  as  I  tread 
**  The  silent  mansions  of  the  frivour'd  dead, 
"  Who  sleep  in  vaulted  chambers,  tiU  their  day 
"  In  quiet  dissolution  melts  away 
"  In  this  their  bodies'  home— the  spirits,  whtn 

are  they  ? 
"  *  And  where  his  spirit?— Doors  and  waBs  im- 
pede 
*< '  The  embodied  spirit,  not  the  spirit  freed  :* 
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**  And,  Baying  this,  I  at  the  altar  knelt, 

**  And  painfVil  joys  and  rapturous  anguish  felt ; 

"  Till  strong  bold  hopes  possessed  me,  and  I  cried, 

*' '  Even  at  this  instant  is  he  at  my  side  ; 

** '  Tes,  now,  dear  spirit !  art  thou  by  to  prove 

"  *  That  mine  is  lasting,  mine  the  loyal  love !' 

"  Thus  have  I  thought,  returning  to  the  Bean, 
"  As  one  who  had  some  glorious  vision  seen : 
**  He  ask*d  no  question,  but  would  sit  and  weep, 
"  And  cry,  in  doleful  tone,  *  I  cannot  sleep !' 

'*  In  dreams  the  chosen  of  my  heart  I  view*d, 
"  And  thus  th*  impression  day  by  day  renew*d. 
"  I  saw  him  always,  always  loved  to  see, 
**  For  when  alone  he  was  my  company : 
^*  In  company  with  him  alone  I  seem*d, 
**  And,  if  not  dreaming,  was  as  one  who  dream'd. 

*'  Thus,  robb'd  of  sleep,  I  found,  when  evening 
came, 
"  A  pleasing  torpor  steal  upon  my  frame ; 
*'  But  still  the  habit  drew  my  languid  feet 
"  To  the  loved  darkness  of  the  favourite  seat ; 
"  And  there,  by  silence  and  by  sadness  press'd, 
"  I  felt  a  world  my  own,  and  was  at  rest. 

«  One  night,  when  urged  with  more  than  usual 

seal, 
"  And  feeling  all  that  such  enthusiasts  feel, 
**  I  paced  the  altar  by,  the  pillars  round, 
"  And  knew  no  terror  in  the  sacred  ground  ;— 
"  For  mine  were  thoisghts  that  banish'd  all  such 

fear, — 
"  I  wish'd,  I  long'd  to  have  that  form  appear ; 
*'  And,  as  I  paced  the  saored  aisles,  I  cried, 
"  *  Let  not  thy  Enmia's  spirit  be  denied 
**  '  The  sight  of  thine ;  or,  if  I  may  not  see, 
''  <  Still  by  some  token  let  her  certain  be  I' 

"  At  length  the  anxious  thoughts  my  strength 

subdued, 
"  And  sleep  o*erpower*d  me  in  my  solitude ; 
'*  Then  was  I  dreaming  of  unearthly  race, 
**  The  glorious  inmates  of  a  blessed  placa ; 
'^  Where  lofty  minds  celestial  views  explore, 
'*  Heaven's  bliss  ei\joy,  and  heaven's  great  King 

adore; 
*^  Him  there  I  sought  whom  I  had  loved  so  well'- 
'*  For  sure  he  dwelt  where  happy  spirits  dwell ! 

"  While  thus  engaged,  I  started  at  a  sound, 
**  Of  what  I  knew  not,  but  I  look'd  around ; 
"  For  I  was  borne  on  visionary  wings, 
**  And  felt  no  dread  of  sublunary  things ; 
*'  But,  rising,  walk'd. — ^A  distant  window  threw 
'*  A  weak,  soft  light,  that  help'd  me  in  my  view ; 
**  Something  with  anxious  heart  I  hoped  to  see, 
''  And  pray'd,  '  O  !  God  of  all  things,  let  it  he  ! 
**  *■  For  all  are  thine,  were  made  by  thee,  and  thou 
"  *  Canst  both  the  meeting  and  the  means  allow ; 
"  *■  Thou  canst  make  clear  my  sight,  or  thou  canst 

make 
'* '  More  gross  the  form  that  his  loved  mind  shall 

take, 
'*  ^  Canst  clothe  his  spirit  for  my  fleshly  sight, 
'*  *  Or  make  my  earthly   sense  more  pure  and 

bright.' 


"  So  was  I  speaking,  when  without  a  sound 
"  There  was  a  movement  in  the  sacred  ground ; 
**  I  saw  a  figure  rising,  but  could  trace 
*'  No  certain  features,  no  peculiar  face ; 
*'  But  I  prepared  my  mind  that  form  to  view, 
"  Nor  felt  a  doubt, — he  promised,  and  was  true  I 
**  I  should  embrace  his  angel,  and  my  clay, 
**  And  what  was  mortal  in  me,  melt  away. 

"  Oh  !  that  ecstatic  horror  in  my  frame, 
*'  That  o'er  me  thus,  a  favour'd  mortal,  came  I 
"  Bless'd  beyond  mortals, — and  the  body  now 
"  I  judged  would  perish,  though  I  knew  not  how ; 
^  The  gracious  power  around  me  could  translate 
'*  And  make  me  pass  to  that  immortal  state : 
"  Thus  shall  I  pay  the  debt  that  must  be  paid, 
'*  And  dying  live,  nor  be  by  death  delay'd ; 
"  And  when  so  changed,  I  should  with  joy  sustain 
"  The  heavenly  converse,  and  with  him  remain. 

'*  I  saw  the  distant  shade,  and  went  with  awe, 
*^  But  not  with  terror,  to  the  form  I  saw : 
"  Tet  slowly  went,  for  he  I  did  believe 
*^  Would  meet,  and  soul  to  soul  his  friend  receive ; 
'^  So  on  I  drew,  concluding  in  my  mind, 
"  I  cannot  judge  what  laws  may  spirits  bind ; 
**■  Though  I  dissolve,  and  mingle  with  the  bless' d, 
**  I  am  a  new  and  uninstructed  guest, 
"  And  ere  my  love  can  speak,  he  should  be  first 
address'd. 


*'  Thus  I  began  to  speak, — my  new-bom  pride, 

"  My  love,  and  daring  hope,  the  words  supplied  : — 

"  <  Bear,  happy  shade !  companion  of  the  good, 

"  '  The  just,  the  pure,  do  I  on  thee  intrude  ? 

'*  *  Art  thou  not  come  my  spirit  to  improve, 

** '  To  form,  instruct,  and  fit  me  for  thy  love, 

"  *  And,  as  in  love  we  parted,  to  restore 

"  *  The  blessing  lost,  and  then  to  part  no  more  ? 

'*  *  Let  me  with  thee  in  thy  pure  essence  dwell, 

^*  *  Nor  go  to  bid  them  of  my  house  farewell, 

"  *  But  thine  be  ever  I' — How  shall  I  relate 

"  Th'  event  that  finisb'd  this  ecstatic  state  ? 

"  Yet  let  me  try.— It  tum'd,  and  I  beheld 

*'  A  hideous  form,  that  hope  and  zeal  expcll'd : 

"  In  a  dim  light  the  horrid  shape  appear'd, 

"  That  wisdom  would  have  fled,  and  courage  fear'd, 

"  Pale,  and  yet  bloated,  with  disterted  eyes 

"  Bistant  and  deep,  a  mouth  of  monstrous  size,       ' 

'*  That  would  in  day's  broad  glare  a  simple  maid 

surprise: 
"Be  heard  my  words,  and  cried,  with  savage  shout, 
"  *  Bah  I— bother !— bUmey !— What  is  this  about?' 


**  Love,  lover,  longing,  in  an  instant  fled, 
"  Now  I  had  vice  and  impudence  to  dread ; 
"  And  all  my  high-wrought  fancies  died  away, 
"  To  woman's  trouble,  terror,  and  dismay. 

"  *  What,'  said  the  wretch,  *  what  is  it  you  would 
have? 
"  *  Would'st  hang  a  man  for  peeping  in  a  grave  ? 
"  *  Seaiysh  me  yourself,  and  try  if  you  can  feel 
"  *  Aught  I  have  taken, — there  was  nought  to  steal : 
(<  (  *T  was  told  they  buried  with  the  corpse  enough 
"  *  To  pay  the  hazard, — I  have  made  the  proof. 
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"  *  Nor  gain'd  a  tester.— What  I  teU  Is  true ; 
**  *  But  I  *m  BO  fool,  to  be  betray'd  by  you, — 
"  '  ru  hasard  nothing,  curse  me  if  I  do !' 

*^  The  light  increased,  and  plainly  now  appear'd 
"  A  knavish  fool  whom  I  had  often  fear'd, 
"  But  hid  the  dread ;  and  I  resolved  at  least 
"  Not  to  expose  it  to  the  powerful  beast. 

** '  Come,  John,'  I  said,   suppressing   fear  and 
doubt, 
"  *  Walk  on  before,  and  let  a  lady  out  !* — 
"  *  Lady  I*  the  wretch  replied,  with  savage  grin, 
*'  *  Apply  to  him  that  let  the  lady  in : 
*<  <  What !  you  would  go,  I  take  it,  to  the  Dean, 
*'  *  And  tell  him  what  your  ladyship  has  seen.' 

"  When  thus  the  foot  exposed  the  knave,  I  saw 
"  The  means  of  holding  such  a  mind  in  awe, 
**  And  gain  my  safety  by  his  dread  of  law. 

"  <  Alas !'  I  cried,  <  I  fear  the  Bean  like  you, 
*' '  For  I  transgress,  and  am  in  trouble  too : 
** '  If  it  be  known  tliat  we  are  here,  as  sure 
"  *  As  here  we  are  we  must  the  law  endure : 
"  *  Each  other's  counsel  therefore  let  us  keep, 
"  *  And  each  steal  homeward  to  our  beds  and  sleep.' 


'* '  Steal  I'  said  the  ruffian's  conscience.- 
agreed; 


>Well, 


"  *  Steal  on,  and  let  us  to  the  door  proceed :' — 

**  Tet,  ere  he  moved,  he  stood  a  while,  and  took 

'*  Of  my  poor  form  a  most  alarming  look ; 

"  *  But,  hark !'  I  cried,  and  he  to  move  began, — 

"  Escape  alone  engaged  the  dreadftil  man : 

**  With  eager  hand  I  oped  the  ponderous  door—* 

'*  The  wretch  rush'd  by  me,  and  was  heard  no  more. 

*'  So  T  escaped, — and  when  my  dreams  came  on, 
*'  I  eheck'd  the  madness  by  the  thoughts  of  John : 
"  Tet  say  I  not  what  can  or  cannot  be, 
*'  But  give  the  story  of  my  Ghost  and  me." 
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SMUGGLERS  AND  POACHERS. 

A  Widow  at  the  Hall— Inquiry  of  KIchard— Relation  of  two 
Brothen— Their  dilTerent  Character— Dbpodtion^Mode  of 
thinking— James  a  Serrant— Robert  Joint  the  Smngglera—- 
RMhel  at  the  Hall-^amea  attMhed  to  her—Trade  (Ub— 
Robert  a  Poacher— la  in  Danger— How  released— James 
and  Rachel — Revenge  excited— Aaaodation  fSormed — Attack 
resolved— Preparation  made  for  Resistance — A  Night  Ad- 
Tenture— Reflections. 

There  was  a  Widow  in  the  village  known 
To  our  good  Squire,  and  he  had  favour  shown 
By  frequent  bounty. — She  as  usual  came, 
Ajid  Richard  saw  the  worn  and  weary  frame. 
Pale  cheek,  and  eye  subdued,  of  her  whose  mind 
Was  grateful  still,  and  glad  a  friend  to  find. 
Though  to  the  world  long  rince  and  all  its  hopes 
resign'd : 


Her  easy  form,  in  rustic  neatness  clad. 
Was  pleasing  still,  but  she  for  ever  sad. 

«  Deep  is   her  grief  I"  said  Richard,—"  trniy 
deep, 
"  And  very  still,  and  therefore  seems  to  de«p ; 
"  To  borrow  simile,  to  paint  her  woes, 
"  Theirs,  like  the  river's  motion,  seems  repose, 
"  Making  no  petty  murmuring, — settled,  ^w, 
"  They  never  waste,  they  never  overflow. 
"  Rachel  is  one  of  those— for  there  are  some 
"  Who  look  for  nothing  in  their  days  to  oome, 
"  No  good  nor  evil,  neither  hope  nor  fear, 
*'  Nothing  remains  or  cheerful  or  severe  ; 
*^  One  day  is  like  the  past,  the  year's  sweet  ptrimc 
*'  Like  the  sad  fall,~for  Rachel  heeds  not  time : 
**  Nothing  remains  to  agitate  her  breast, 
**  Spent  is  the  tempest,  and  the  sky  at  rest ; 
*'  But  while  it  raged  her  peace  its  rain  met, 
^*  And  now  the  sun  is  on  her  prospects  set ; — 
"  Leave  her,  and  let  us  her  distress  explore, 
"  She  heeds  it  not — she  has  been  left  before." 


There   were    two   lads   call'd   Shellej    hither 
brought,  j 

But  whence  we  know  not — it  was  never  sought ;      | 
Their  wandering  mother  left  them,  left  her  name,    . 
And  the  boys  throve  and  valiant  men  became : 
Handsome,  of  more  than  common  size,  and  tall,       i 
And,  no  one's  kindred,  seem'd  beloved  of  all :  j 

All  seem'd  alliance  by  their  deeds  to  prove. 
And  loved  the  youths  who  could  not  claim  their  love. 
One  was  call'd  James,  the  more  sedate  and  grave,    ' 
The  other  Robert — names  their  neighbours  gave ;     ; 
They  both  were  brave,,  but  Robert  loved  to  ma 
And  meet  his  danger-— James  would  rather  sbna 
The  dangerous  trial,  but,  whenever  tried,  I 

He  all  his  spirit  to  the  act  applied.  | 

Bobert  would  aid  on  any  man  bestow,  j 

James  would  his  man  and  the  occasion  know ; 
For  that  was  quick  and  prompt — ^this  temperate    i 

and  slow. 
Bobert  would  all  things  he  desired  pursue,  ' 

James  would  consider  what  was  best  to  do ;  I 

All  spoke  of  Bobert  as  a  man  they  loved. 
And  most  of  James  as  valued  and  approved. 

Both  had  some  learning :  Robert  his  acquired 
By  quicker  parts,  and  was  by  praise  in^ired ; 
James,  as  he  was  in  his  acquirements  slow, 
Would  learn  the  worth  of  what  he  tried  to  know. 
In  fact,  this  youth  was  generous — that  was  Just ; 
The  one  you  loved,  the  other  you  would  trust : 
Tet  him  you  loved  you  would  for  truth  approve, 
And  him  you  trusted  you  would  likewise  love.  j 

Such  were  the  brothers — James  had  found  hk    ' 

way 
To  Nether  Hall,  and  there  inclined  to  stay ; 
He  could  himself  command,  and  therefore  coaU    j 

obey. 
He  with  the  keeper  took  his  daily  round,  i 

A  rival  grew,  and  some  unkindness  found  ; 
But  his  superior  farm'd  I  the  place  was  void. 
And  James  guns,  dogs,  and  dignity  ei^y*d. 
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Robert  had  soom  of  senrioe ;  he  would  be 
A  slave  to  no  man — chappy  were  the  free, 
And  only  they :  by  such  opinions  led, 
Robert  to  sundry  kindB  of  trade  was  bred ; 
Nor  let  us  wonder  if  he  sometimes  made 
An  active  partner  in  a  lawless  trade ; 
Fond  of  adventure,  wanton  as  the  wave, 
He  loved  the  danger  and  the  law  to  brave; 
But  these  were  chance-adventures,  known  to  few, — 
Not  that  the  hero  cared  what  people  knew. 

The  brothers  met  not  often — When  they  met, 
James  talk'd  of  honest  gains  and  scorn  of  debt. 
Of  virtuous  labour,  of  a  sober  life. 
And  what  with  credit  would  support  a  wife. 

But  Robert  answer'd, — ^*  How  can  men  advise 
^*  Who  to  a  master  let  their  tongue  and  eyes  ? 
'*  Whose  words  are  not  their  own  ?  whose  foot  and 

hand 
"  Run  at  a  nod,  or  act  upon  command  ? 
*^  Who  cannot  eat  or  drink,  discourse  or  play, 
"  Without  requesting  others  that  they  may  ? 
^*  Debt  you  would  shun ;   but   what  advice    to 

give, 
"  Who  owe  your  service  every  hour  you  live  ! 
"  Let  a  bell  sound,  and  firom  your  friends  you  run, 
^*  Although  the  darling  of  your  heart  were  one ; 
"  But  if  the  bondage  fits  you,  I  resign 
^  You  to  your  lot — I  am  content  wiUi  mine  I" 

Thus  would  the  Lads  their  sentiments  express. 
And  part  in  earnest,  part  in  playftdness ; 
Till  Love,  controller  of  all  hearts  and  eyes, 
Breaker  of  bonds,  of  friendship's  holy  ties, 
Awakener  of  new  wills  and  slumbering  sjrmpathies, 
Began  his  reign, — till  Rachel,  meek-eyed  maid, 
That  form,  those  cheeks,  that  fiMiltless  Uce  dis- 
played. 
That  child  of  gracious  nature,  ever  neat 
And  never  fine ;  a  floweret  simply  sweet. 
Seeming  at  least  unconscious  she  was  fair ; 
Meek  in  her  spirit,  timid  in  her  air. 
And  shrinking  from  his  glance  if  one  presumed 
To  come  too  near  the  beauty  as  it  bloom'd. 

Robert  beheld  her  in  her  father's  cot 
Day  after  day,  and  bless'd  his  happy  lot ; 
He  look'd  indeed,  but  he  could  not  ofiend 
By  gentle  looks— he  was  her  father's  friend : 
She  was  accustom'd  to  that  tender  look, 
And  frankly  gave  the  hand  he  fondly  took ; 
She  loved  his  stories,  pleased  she  heard  him  play, 
Pensive  herself,  she  loved  to  see  him  gay. 
And  if  they  loved  not  yet,  they  were  in  Love's 
highway. 

But  Rachel  now  to  womanhood  was  grown. 

And  would  no  more  her  faith  and  fon^iess  own ; 

She  call'd  her  latent  prudence  to  her  aid. 

And  grew  observant,  cautious,  and  afraid ; 

She  heard  relations  of  her  lover's  guile. 

And  could  believe  the  danger  of  his  smile ; 

With  art  insidious  rival  damsels  strove 

To  show  how  false  his  speech,  how  feign'd  his 

love; 

And  though  her  heart  another  story  told, 

•a^  m^^^^u  ,^ --~*<^ J  v«- lA 


Rachael  had  village  faine,  was  fair  and  tall, 
And  gain'd  a  place  of  credit  at  the  Hall ; 
Where  James  beheld  her  seated  in  that  place. 
With  a  child's  meekness,  and  an  angel's  face ; 
Her  temper  soft,  her  spirit  firm,  her  words 
Simple  and  few  as  simple  truth  affords. 

James  could  but  love  her, — ^he  at  church  had 
seen 
The  tall,  fair  maid,  had  met  her  on  the  green. 
Admiring,  always,  nor  surprised  to  find 
Her  figure  often  present  to  his  mind ; 
But  now  he  saw  her  daily,  and  the  sight 
Gave  him  new  pleasure  and  increased  delight. 

But  James,  still  prudent  and  reserved,  though 
sure 
The  love  he  felt  was  love  that  would  endure. 
Would  wait  a  while,  observing  what  was  fit. 
And  meet,  and  right,  nor  would  himself  commit ; 
Then  was  he  fiatter'd — James  in  time  became 
Rich,  both  as  slayer  of  the  Baron's  game 
And  as  protector, — not  a  female  dwelt 
In  that  demesne  who  had  not  feign'd  or  felt 
Regard  for  James ;  and  he  from  all  had  praise 
Enough  a  young  man's  vanity  to  raise ; 
With  all  these  pleasures  he  of  course  must  part, 
When  Rachel  reign'd  sole  empress  of  his  heart. 

Robert  was  now  deprived  of  that  delight 
He  once  experienced  in  his  mistress'  sight ; 
For,  though  he  now  his  frequent  visits  paid. 
He  saw  but  little  of  the  cautious  maid : 
The  simple  common  pleasures  that  he  took 
Grew  didl,  and  he  the  wonted  haunts  forsook ; 
His  flute  and  song  he  left,  his  book  and  pen. 
And  sought  the  meetings  of  adventurous  men ; 
There  was  a  love-bom  sadness  in  his  breast. 
That  wanted  stimulus  to  bring  on  rest ; 
These  simple  pleasures  were  no  more  of  use. 
And  danger  only  could  repose  produce ; 
He  join'd  th'  associates  in  their  lawless  trade. 
And  was  at  length  of  their  profession  made. 

He  saw  connected  with  th'  adventurous  crew 
Those  whom  he  judged  were  sober  men  and  true ; 
He  found  that  some,  who  should  the  trade  pre- 
vent. 
Gave  it  by  purchase  their  encouragement ; 
He  found  that  contracts  could  be  made  with  those 
Who  had  their  pay  these  dealers  to  oppose ; 
And  the  good  ladies  whom  at  church  he  saw 
With  looks  devout,  of  reverence  and  awe. 
Could  change  their  feelings  as  they  change  their 

place. 
And,  whispering,  deal  for  spioery  and  lace : 
And  thus  the  craft  and  avarice  of  these 
Urged  on  the  youth,  and  gave  his  conscience  ease. 

Him  loved  the  maiden  Rachel,  fondly  loved, 
As  many  a  sigh  and  tear  in  absence  proved, 
And  many  a  fear  for  dangers  that  she  knew. 
And  many  a  doubt  what  one  so  gay  might  do : 
Of  guilt  she  thought  not, — she  had  often  heard 
They  bought  and  sold,  and  nothing  wrong   ap- 

psar'd; 
Her  father's  maxim  this :  she  understood 

frU^^>^  ^mm  •»•«««  III Knf  \\m    uVkm  1rn«vr    was  iMWwl  : 
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It  wt8  a  traffic — ^but  was  done  by  night — 
If  wrong,  how  trade  ?  why  secrecy,  if  right  ? 
But  Robert's  conscience,  she  believed,  was  pure — 
And  that  he  read  his  Bible  she  was  sure. 

James,  better  taught,  in  confidence  declared 
His  grief  for  what  his  guilty  brother  dared : 
He  sigh'd  to  think  how  near  he  was  akin 
To  one  reduced  by  godless  men  to  sin ; 
Who,  being  always  of  the  law  in  dread. 
To  other  crimes  were  by  the  danger  led — 
And   crimes  with    like    excuse. — ^The    Smuggler 

cries, 
"  What  guilt  is  his  who  pays  for  what  he  buys  ?" 
The  Poacher  questions,  with  perverted  mind, 
"  Were  not  the  gifts  of  Heaven  for  all  designed  ?** 
TJiis  cries,  "  I  sin  not — take  not  till  I  pay ;" — 
Thatj  "My  own  hand  brought  down  my  proper 

prey  :"— 
And  while  to  such  fond  arguments  they  cling. 
How  fear  they  God  ?  how  honour  they  the  king  ? 
Such  men  associate,  and  each  other  aid. 
Till  all  are  guilty,  rash,  and  desperate  made ; 
Till  to  some  lawless  deed  the  wretches  fly, 
And  in  the  act,  or  for  the  acting,  die. 

The  maid  was  frighten*d, — but,  if  this  was  true, 
Robert  for  certain  no  such  danger  knew ; 
He  alwajrs  pray'd  ere  he  a  trip  began, 
And  was  too  happy  for  a  wicked  man : 
How  could  a  creature,  who  was  always  gay, 
So  kind  to  all  men,  so  disposed  to  pray, — 
How  could  he  give  his  heart  to  such  an  evil  way  ? 
Tet  she  had  fears, — for  she  could  not  believe 
That  James  could  lie,  or  purpose  to  deceive ; 
But  still  she  found,  though  not  without  respect 
For  one  so  good,  she  must  the  man  reject ; 
For,  simple  though  she  was,  full  well  she  knew 
What  this  strong  friendship  led  him  to  pursue  ; 
And,  let  the  man  be  honest  as  the  light. 
Love  warps  the  mind  a  little  from  the  right ; 
And  she  proposed,  against  the  trying  day. 
What  in  the  trial  she  should  thii:^  and  say. 

And  now,  their  love  avow'd,  in  both  arose 
Fear  and  disdain, — the  orphan  pair  were  fbes. 

Robert,  more  generous  of  the  two,  avowed 
His  scorn,  defiance,  and  contempt  aloud. 

James  talk'd  of  pity  in  a  softer  tone. 
To  Rachel  speaking,  and  with  her  alone : 
He  knew  fhll  well,  he  said,  to  what  must  come 
His  wretched  brother,  what  would  be  his  doom : 
Thus  he  her  bosom  fenced  with  dread  about ; 
But  love  he  could  not  with  his  skill  drive  out. 
Still  he  effected  something,— and  that  skill 
Made  the  love  wretched,  though  it  could  not  kill ; 
And  Robert  fail'd,  though  much  he  tried,  to  prove 
He  had  no  guUt—she  granted  he  had  love. 

Thus  they  proceeded,  till  a  winter  came, 
When  the  stem  keeper  told  of  stolen  game : 
Throughout  the   woods  the  poaching  dogs  had 

been. 
And  ftt>m  him  nothing  should  the  robbers  screen, 
From  him  and  law, — he  would  all  hazards  run, 
Nor  spare  a  poacher,  were  his  brother  one, — 


Love,  favour,  interest,  tie  of  blood  should  fi^ 
Till  vengeance  bore  him  bleeding  to  the  jaiL  | 

Poor  Rachel  shuddered, — smuggling  die  covU 
name 
Without  confusion,  for  she  felt  not  shame ; 
But  poachers  were  her  terror,  and  a  wood 
Which  they  frequented  had  been  maiic'd  by  blood ; 
And  though  she  thought  her  Robert  was  secure 
In  better  thoughts,  yet  could  she  not  be  sue. 

James  now  was  urgent, — ^it  would  break  kit 

heart 
With  hope,  with  her,  and  with  such  Tiews  to  pait, 
When  one  so  wicked  would  her  hand  posaess, 
And  he  a  brother ! — that  was  his  distress. 
And  must  be   hers. — She   heard   him,   and  she 

sigh'd, 
Looking  in  doubt, — ^but  nothing  she  replied. 
There  was  a  generous  feeling  in  her  mind. 
That  told  her  this  was  neither  good  nor  kind : 
James  caused  her  terror,  but  he  did  no  more — 
Her  love  was  now  as  it  had  been  before. 

Their  traffic  fail'd — and  the  adventurous  crew 
No  more  their  profitless  attempts  renew : 
Big  they  will  not,  and  beg  they  might  in  vain, 
Had  they  not  pride,  and  what  can  then  remain? 

Now  was  the  game  destroyed,  and  not  a  haie 
Escaped  at  least  the  danger  of  the  sn^e ; 
Woods  of  their  feather*d  beauty  were  bereft, 
The  beauteous  victims  of  the  silent  theft ; 
The  well-known  shops  received  a  large  sopply, 
That  they  who  could  not  kill  at  least  might  boy. 

James  was  enraged,  enraged  his  lord,  and  bolk 
Confirmed  their  threatening  with  a  vengeful  oath : 
Fresh  aid  was  sought, — and  nightly  on  the  lands 
Walk'd  on  their  watch   the   strong,    deteimiBsd 

bands : 
Pardon  was  offer'd,  and  a  promised  pay, 
To  him  who  would  the  desperate  gang  betray. 
Nor  fail'd  the  measure, — on  a  cer^dn  night 
A  few  were  seised — the  rest  escaped  by  lligfat; 
Yet  they  resisted  boldly  ere  they  fled. 
And  blows  were  dealt  around,  and  blood  waa  shei ; 
Two  groaning  helpers  on  the  earth  were  Isdd, 
When  more  arrived  the  lawfVil  cause  to  aid ; 
Then  four  determined  men  were  seised  and  bead, 
And  Robert  in  this  desperate  number  found : 
In  prison  fetter'd,  he  deplored  his  fate. 
And  cursed  the  folly  he  perceived  too  late. 

James  was  a  favourite  with  his  lord, — the  aaal 
He  show'd  was  such  as  masters  ever  fbel : 
If  he  for  vengeance  on  a  culprit  cried. 
Or  if  for  mercy,  still  his  lord  complied ; 
And  now,  't  was  said,  he  will  for  mercy  pi— d, 
For  his  own  brother's  was  the  guilty  de«i : 
True,  the  hurt  man  is  in  a  mending  way, 
But  must  be  crippled  to  his  dying  day. 

Now  James  had  vow'd  the  law  alKKtld  take  Us 
course. 
He  would  not  stay  it,  if  he  did  not  fbree ; 
He  could  his  witness,  if  he  pleased,  withdraw. 
Or  he  could  arm  with  oartam  death  the  law : 
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This  he  attested  to  the  maid,  and  true, 
If  this  he  could  not,  yet  he  much  could  do. 

How  suffered  then  that  maid  I — no  thought  the 
had. 
No  view  of  days  to  come,  tliat  was  not  sad ; 
As  sad  as  life  with  all  its  hopes  resigned, 
As  sad  88  aught  but  guilt  can  make  manldnd. 

With  bitter  grief  the  pleasure  she  reyiew'd 
Of  early  hope,  with  innocence  pursued, 
When  she  began  to  love,  and  he  was  fond  and  good. 
He  now  must  die,  she  heard  firom  every  tongue — 
Die,  and  so  thoughtless  !  perish,  and  so  young  1 
Brave,  kind,  and  generous,  tender,  constant,  true — 
And  he  must  die—'*  Then  will  I  perish  too  I" 

A  thousand  acts  in  every  age  will  prove 
Women  are  valiant  in  a  cause  they  love ; 
If  fate  the  favoured  swain  in  danger  place. 
They  heed  not  danger — perils  they  embrace ; 
They  dare  the  world's  contempt,  they  brave  their 

name's  disgrace ; 
They  on  the  ocean  meet  its  wild  alarms. 
They  search  the  dungeon  with  extended  arms ; 
The  utmost  trial  of  their  fsith  they  prove, 
And  yield  the  lover  to  assert  their  love. 

James  knew  his  power — his  feelings  were  not 
nice — 
Mercy  he  sold,  and  she  must  pay  the  price : 
If  his  good  lord  forbore  to  urge  their  fate. 
And  he  the  utmost  of  their  guilt  to  state. 
The  felons  might  their  forfeit  lives  redeem. 
And  in  their  country's  cause  regain  esteem ; 
But  never  more  that  man,  whom  he  had  shame 
To  call  his  brother,  must  she  see  or  name. 

Bachel  was  meek,  but  she  had  firmness  too. 
And  reason'd  much  on  what  she  ought  to  do : 
In   Robert's   place,   she  knew  what   she  should 

choose — 
But  life  was  not  the  thing  she  fear'd  to  lose : 
She  knew  that  she  could  not  their  contract  break, 
Nor  for  her  life  a  new  engagement  make ; 
But  he  was  man,  and  guilty, — death  so  near 
Might  not  to  his  as  to  her  mind  appear ; 
And  he  might  wish,  to  spare  that  forfeit  life. 
The  maid  he  loved  might  be  his  brother's  wife. 
Although  that  brother  was  his  bitter  foe. 
And  he  must  all  the  sweets  of  life  forego. 

This  would  she  try, — intent  on  this  alone. 
She  could  assume  a  calm  and  settled  tone : 
She  spake  with  firmness, — "  I  will  Robert  see, 
'*  Know  what  he  wishes,  and  what  I  must  be ;" 
For  James  had  now  discover'd  to  the  maid 
His  inmost  heart,  and  how  he  must  be  paid, 
If  he  his  lord  would  soften,  and  would  hide 
The  facts  that  must  the  culprit's  fate  decide. 
'*  Go  not,"  he  said,— for  she  her  AUl  intent 
Prodaim'd — to  go  she  purposed,  and  she  went : 
She  took  a  guide,  and  went  with  purpose  stem 
The  secret  wishes  of  her  friend  to  learn. 

She  saw  him  fetter'd,  fbll  of  grief,  alone. 
Still  as  the  dead,  and  he  suppress'd  a  groan 


At  her  appearance. — Now  she  pray'd  for  strength ; 
And  the  sad  couple  could  converse  at  length. 
It  was  a  scene  that  shook  her  to  repeat, — 
Life  fought  with  love,  both  powerful,  and  both 
sweet. 

**  Wilt  thou  die,  Robert,  or  preserve  thy  life  ? 
'*  Shall  I  be  thine  own  maid,  or  James's  wife  ?" 

«*  His  wife !— No  I— never  will  I  thee  resign— 
"  No,  Rachel,  no  !" — "  Then  am  I  ever  thine : 
**  I  know  thee  rash  and  guilty, — but  to  thee 
"  I  pledged  my  vow,  and  thine  will  ever  be. 
''  Tet  think  again,— the  Ufe  that  God  has  lent 
*'  Is  thine,  but  not  to  cast  away — consent, 
"  If 'tis  thy  wish  ;  for  this  I  made  my  way 
"  To  thy  distress— oonmiand,  and  I  obey." 

'*  Perhaps  my  brother  may  have   gain'd   thy 
heart?" 
"  Then  why  this  visit,  if  I  wish'd  to  part? 
"  Was  it— ah,  man  ungrateful ! — ^wise  to  make 
*'  Effort  like  this,  to  hasard  for  thy  sake 
*^  A  spotless  reputation,  and  to  be 
*'  A  suppliant  to  that  stem  man  for  thee  I 
**  But  I  forgive, — thy  spirit  has  been  tried, 
'*  And  thou  art  weak,  but  still  thou  must  decide. 

**  1  ask'd    thy  brother    James,  wouldst  thou 

command, 
"  Without  the  loving  heart,  the  obedient  hand  ? 
'*  I  ask  thee,  Robert,  lover,  canst  thou  part 
**  With  this  poor  hand,  when  master  of  the  heart  ? — 
"  He  answer'd.  Yes ! — I  tarry  thy  reply, 
**  Resign'd  with  him  to  live,  content  with  thee  to 

die." 

Assured  of  this,  with  spirits  low  and  tame. 
Here  life  so  purchased — there  a  death  of  shame ; 
Death  once  his  merriment,  but  now  his  dread. 
And  he  vrith  terror  thought  upon  the  dead : 
*'  O  !  sure  't  is  better  to  endure  the  care 
"  And  pain  of  life,  than  go  we  know  not  where : — 
*'  And  is  there  not  the  dreaded  hell  for  sin, 
'*  Or  is  it  only  this  I  feel  within  ? 
'*  That,  if  it  lasted,  no  man  would  sustain, 
"  But  would  by  any  change  relieve  the  pain : 
**  Forgive  me,  love  I  it  is  a  loathsome  thing 
'*  To  live  not  thine ;  but  still  this  dreaded  sting 
'*  Of  death  torments  me, — I  to  nature  cling. 
"  Go,  and  be  his — ^but  love  him  not,  be  sure — 
"  Go,  love  him  not, — and  I  will  life  endure : 
"  He,  too,  is  mortal!"— Rachel  deeply  sigh'd. 
But  would  no  more  converse :  she  had  complied, 
And  was  no  longer  free — she  was  his  brother's 
bride. 

"  Farewell !"  she  said,  with  kindness,  but  not 
fond. 
Feeling  the  pressure  of  the  recent  bond. 
And  put  her  tendemess  apart  to  give 
Advice  to  one  who  so  desired  to  live : 
She  then  departed,  join'd  the  attending  guide, 
Reflected — wept— was  sad — was  satisfied. 

James  on  her  worth  and  virtue  could  depend, — 
He  listen'd  gladly  to  her  story's  end  : 
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Again  he  promised  Bobert*B  life  to  sare, 

And  olaim'd  the  hand  that  she  in  payment  gave. 

Robert,  when  death  no  longer  was  in  view, 
Soom'd  what  was  done,  bat  could  not  this  undo : 
The  day  appointed  for  the  trial  near 
He  viewed  with  shame,  and  not  unmiz*d  with 

fear: 
James    might    deceive    him;    and,  if   not,    the 

schemes 
Of  men  may  fail. — "  Can  I  depend  on  James  ?" 

He  might;    for  now  the  grievous  price  was 
paid- 
James  to  the  altar  led  the  victim  mkid, 
And  gave  the  trembling  girl  his  futhfiil  word 
For  Robert's  safety,  and  so  gave  my  lord. 

But  this,  and  all  the  promise  hope  oould  give, 
Gilded  not  life, — ^it  was  not  joy  to  live ; 
There  was  no  smile  in  Rachel,  nothing  gay. 
The  hours  pass'd  off,  but  never  danced  away. 
When  drew  the  gloomy  day  for  trial  near, 
There  came  a  note  to  Robert,—"  Banish  fear !" 

He  knew  whence  safety  came, — his  terror  fled, 
But  rage  and  vengeance  fiU'd  his  soul  instead. 

A  stronger  fear  in  his  companions  rose — 
The  day  of  trial  on  their  hopes  might  close : 
They  had  no  brothers,  none  to  intercede 
For  them,  their  friends  suspected,  and  in  need ; 
Scattered,  they  judged,  and  could  unite  no  more, — 
Not  so, — they  tiien  were  at  the  prison  door. 

For  some  had  met  who  sought  the  haunts  they 
loved, 
And  were  to  pity  and  to  vengeance  moved : 
Their  fellows  perish  ?  and  they  see  their  £&ll  ? — 
Why  not  attempt  the  steep  but  guardless  wall  ? 

Attempt  was  made,  his  part  assign'd  each  man, 
And  they  succeeded  in  the  desperate  plan ; 
In  truth,  a  purposed  mercy  smoothed  their  way, 
But  that  they  knew  not — all  triumphant  they. 
Safe  in  their  well-known  haunts,  they  all  prepared 
To  plan  anew,  and  show  how  much  they  dared. 

With  joy  the  troubled  heart  of  Robert  beat, 
For  life  was  his,  and  liberty  was  sweet ; 
He  look'd  around  in  freedom — in  delight  ? 
O  I  no — his  Rachel  was  another's  right  I 
"  Right  I — has  he  then  preserved  me  in  the  day 
"  Of  my  distress  ?— He  has  the  lovely  pay  I 
"  But  I  no  freedom  at  the  slave's  request, — 
"  The  price  I  paid  shall  then  be  repossessed  ! 
"  Alas  I  her  virtue  and  the  law  prevent, 
"  Force  cannot  be,  and  she  will  not  consent ; 
"  But  were  that  brother  gone ! — A  brother  ?    No  I 
"  A  circumventor  I — and  tke  wretch  shall  go ! 
"  Yet  not  this  hand— How  shifts  about  my  mind, 
"  Ungovem'd,  guideless,  drifting  in  the  wind  ! 
"  And  I  am  all  a  tempest,  whirl'd  around 
"  By  dreadful  thoughts,  that  fHght  me  and  con- 
found. 
"  I  would  I  saw  him  on  the  earth  laid  low  I 
"  I  wish  the  fSate,  but  must  not  give  the  blow  I" 


So  thinks  a  man  when  thoughtful ;  he  pT«fen 
A  life  of  peace  till  man  his  anger  stiis, 
Then  all  the  efforts  of  his  reason  cesse. 
And  he  forgets  how  pleasant  was  thmt  peace ; 
Till  the  wild  passions  what  they  seek  obtain. 
And  then  he  sinks  into  his  calm  ag»in. 

Now  met  the  lawless  clan, — in  seeret  met. 
And  down  at  their  convivial  board  were  set; 
The  plans  in  view  to  past  adventuree  led. 
And  the  past  conflicts  present  anger  bred ; 
They  sigh*d  for  pleasures  gone,  they  groan'd  ior 

heroes  dead : 
Their  ancient  stores  were  rifled, — Btron^  desires 
Awaked,  and  wine  rekindled  latent  fires. 

It  was  a  night  such  bold  desires  to  move. 
Strong  winds  and  wintry  torrents  fill*d  the  grove; 
The  crackling  boughs  that  in  the  forest  fell. 
The  cawing  rooks,  the  cur's  affrighten'd  yeU, 
The  scenes  above  the  wood,  the  floods  below, 
Were  miz'd,  and  none  the  single   sound  eoold 

know; 
"  Loud  blow  the  blasts,"  they  cried,  "  and  call  ns 

as  they  blow." 

In  such  a  night— and  then  the  heroes  told 
What  had  been  done  in  better  times  of  old ; 
How  they  had  conquer'd  all  opposed  to  them*  | 

By  force  in  part,  in  part  by  stratagem  ;  ' 

And  as  the  tales  inflamed  the  fiery  crew. 
What  had  been  done  they  then  prepared  to  do ;      ' 
*«  'T  is  a  last  night !"  they  said— the  anp7  blast 
And  roaring  floods   seem'd   answering,   ***Tis  a 
last!" 


James  knew  they  met,  for  he  had  spies  about. 
Grave,  sober  men,  whom  none  presumed  to  doubt! 
For  if  suspected,  they  had  soon  been  tried 
Where  fears  are  evidence,  and  doubts  deeide : 
But  these  escaped. — Now  James  oompanioos  tosk,  'i 
Sturdy  and  bold,  with  terror-stirring  look  :  , ' 

He  had  before,  by  informations  led,  J 

Left  the  afflicted  partner  of  his  bed  ;  j . 

Awaked  his  men,  and  through  plantations  wide,       I 
Deep  woods,  and  trackless  ling,  had   been  their    ' 
guide:  j 

And  then  retum'd  to  wake  the  pitying  wifei,  / 

And  hear  her  tender  terrors  for  his  life.  1 

But  in  this  night  a  sure  informer  came, — 
They  were  assembled  who  attack'd  his  game ; 
Who  more  than  once  had  through  the  park  made    , 

way, 
And  slain  the  dappled  breed,  or  vow*d  to  slay ;        |l 
The  trembling  spy  had  heard  the  solemn  vow. 
And  need  and  vengeance  both  Inspired  them  now. 

The  keeper  early  had  retired  to  rest  | 

For  brief  repose ;  sad  thoughts  his  mind  possessed : 
In  his  short  sleep  he  started  fix>m  his  bed. 
And  ask'd  in  fknoy's  terror,  **  Is  he  dead  7" 
There  was  a  call  below,  when  James  awoke. 
Rose  firom  his  bed,  and  arms  to  aid  him  took. 
Not  all  defensive  I — there  his  helpers  stood* 
Arm'd  like  himself,  and  hasf^ning  to  the  wood. 
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^  Why  this?"  he  said;  for  Baohel  poor'd  her 
tears 
ProAise,  that  spoke  inyoluntary  fears : 
**  Sleep,  that  so  early  thou  for  us  mayst  wake, 
"  And  we  our  comforts  in  return  may  take ; 
<*  Sleep,  and  farewell !"  he  said,  and  took  his  way, 
And  the  sad  wife  in  neither  could  obey ; 
She  slept  not  nor  well  fared,  but  restless  dwelt 
On  her  past  life,  and  past  afflictions  felt : 
The  man  she  loved,  the  brother  and  the  foe 
Of  him  she  married ! — It  had  wrought  her  woe ; 
Not  that  she  loved,  but  pitied,  and  that  now 
Was,  so  she  fear'd,  infringement  of  her  vow : 
James  too  was  civil,  though  she  must  confess 
That  his  was  not  her  kind  of  happiness : 
That  he  would  shoot  the  man  who  shot  a  hare, 
Was  what  her  timid  conscience  could  not  bear ; 
But  still  she  loved  him — wonder'd  where  he  strayed 
In  this  loud  night,  and  if  he  were  afraid. 

More  than  one  hour  she  thought,  and,  dropping 
then 
In  sudden  sleep,  cried  loudly,  "  Spare  him,  men  I 
**  And  do  no  murder !" — then  awaked  she  rose, 
And  thought  no  more  of  trying  for  repose. 

'Twas  past  the  dead  of  night,  when  every  sound 
That  nature  mingles  might  be  heard  around ; 
But  none   from  man, — ^man's  feeble    voice   was 

hush*d. 
Where  rivers  swelling    roar'd,  and  woods  were 

crush'd ; 
Hurried  by  these,  the  wife  could  sit  no  more. 
But  must  the  terrors  of  the  night  explore. 

Softly  she  left  her  door,  her  garden  gate, 
And  seem'd  as  then  committed  to  her  jfate : 
To  every  horrid  thought  and  doubt  a  prey. 
She  hurried  on,  already  lost  her  way : 
Oft  as  she  glided  on  in  that  sad  night, 
She  stopped  to  listen,  and  she  look'd  for  light ; 
An  hour  she  wander'd,  and  was  still  to  learn 
Aught  of  her  husband's  safety  or  return  : 
A  sudden  break  of  heavy  clouds  could  show 
A  place  she  knew  not,  but  she  strove  to  know : 
Still  further  on  she  crept  with  trembling  feet. 
With  hope  a  friend,  with  fear  a  foe  to  meet ; 
And  there  was  something  fearful  in  the  sight 
And  in  the  sound  of  what  appear'd  to-night ; 
For  now,  of  night  and  nervous  terror  bred. 
Arose  a  strong  and  superstitious  dread ; 
She  heard  strange  noises,  and  the  8hi^>es  she  saw 
Of  fancied  beings  bound  her  soul  in  awe. 

The  moon  was  risen,  and  she  sometimes  shone 
Through  thick  white  clouds,  that  flew  tumultuous 

on, 
Passing  beneath  her  with  an  eaglets  speed. 
That  her  soft  light  imprison'd  and  then  freed : 
The  fitful  glimmering    through    the    hedge-row 

green 
Gave  a  strange  beauty  to  the  changing  scene  ; 
And  roaring  winds  and  rushing  waters  lent 
Their  mingled  voice  that  to  the  spirit  went. 

To  these  she  listened;  but  new  sounds  were 
heard, 
And  sight  more  startling  to  her  soul  appear'd ; 


There  were  low  lengthen'd  tones  with  sobs  be- 
tween. 
And  near  at  hand,  but  nothing  yet  was  seen ; 
She  hurried  on,  and  <*  Who  is  there  ?"  she  cried, — 
"  A  dying  wretch !"  was  from  the  earth  replied. 

It  was  her  lover — was  the  man  she  gave, 
The  price  she  paid,  himself  from  death  to  save ; 
With  whom,  expiring,  she  must  kneel  and  pray, 
While  the  soul  flitted  from  the  shivering  clay 
That  press*d  the  dewy  ground,  and  bled  its  life 

away! 
This  was  the  part  that  duty  bade  her  take. 
Instant  and  ere  her  feelings  were  awake ; 
But  now  they  waked  to  axiguish :  there  came  then, 
Hurrying  with  lights,  loud-speaking,  eager  men. 

**  And  here,  my  lord,  we  met — And  who  is 
here? 
**  The  keeper's  wife  I — Ah  I  woman,  go  not  near  I 
**  There  lies  the  man  that  was  the  head  of  all — 
*'  See,  in  his  temples  went  the  fatal  ball  I 
"  And  James  that  instant,  who  was  then  our  guide, 
'*  Felt  in  liis  heart  the  adverse  shot,  and  died  ! 
"  It  was  a  sudden  meeting,  and  the  light 
'*  Of  a  dull  moon  made  indistinct  our  fight ; 
"  He  foremost  fell !— But  see,  the  woman  creeps 
'*  Like  a  lost  thing,  that  wanders  as  she  sleeps. 
'*  See,  here  her  husband's  body — but  she  knows 
**  That  other  dead,  and  that  her  action  shows. 
"  Bachel  I  why  look  you  at  your  mortal  foe  ? — 
"  She  does  not  hear  us— Whither  will  she  go  ?" 

Now,  more  attentive,  on  the  dead  they  gazed, 
And  they  were  brothers :  sorrowing  and  amazed, 
On  all  a  momentary  silence  came, 
A  common  softness,  and  a  moral  shame. 

"  Seized  you  the  poachers  ?**  said  my  lord. — 
"  They  fled, 
**  And  we  pursued  not— one  of  them  was  dead, 
"  And  one  of  us :  they  hurried  through  the  wood, 
"  Two  lives  were  gone,  and  we  no  more  pursued. 
"  Two  lives  of  men,  of  valiant  brothers,  lost ! 
"  Enough,  my  lord,  do  hares  and  pheasants  cost  I" 

So  many  thought,  and  there  is  found  a  heart 
To  dwell  upon  the  deaths  on  either  part ; 
Since  this  their  morals  have  been  more  correct. 
The  cruel  spirit  in  the  place  is  check'd ; 
His  lordship  holds  not  in  such  sacred  care. 
Nor  takes  such  dreadful  vengeance  for  a  hare  ; 
The  smugglers  fear,  the  poacher  stands  in  awe 
Of  Heaven's  own  act,  and  reverence  the  law ; 
There  was,  there  is,  a  terror  in  the  place 
That  operates  on  man's  oflTending  race ; 
Such  acts  will  stomp  their  moral  on  the  soul. 
And,  while  the  bad  they  threaten  and  control, 
Will  to  the  pious  and  the  humble  say. 
Tours  is  the  right,  the  safe,  the  certain  way ; 
'T  is  wisdom  to  be  go^  't  is  virtue  to  obey. 

So  Rachel  thinks,  the  pure,  the  good,  the  meek. 
Whose  outward  acts  the  inward  purpose  speak  ; 
As  men  will  children  at  their  sports  behold, 
And  smile  to  see  them,  though  unmoved  and  cold, 
Smile  at  the  recollected  games,  and  then 
Depart  and  mix  in  the  afiairs  of  men : 
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So  Rachel  looks  upon  the  world,  and  sees 

It  cannot  longer  pain  her,  longer  please. 

But  just  detain  the  passing  thought,  or  < 

A  gentle  smile  of  pity  or  applause ; 

And  then  the  recollected  soul  repairs 

Her  slumbering  hope,  and  heeds  her  own  affairs.' 


BOOK    XXII. 


THE  VISIT  CONCLUDED. 

Richard  preparas  to  depart— Visits  the  Bector— His  Reception 
•^ Visit  to  the  Sisters— Their  present  Situation— The  Morn- 
ing of  the  last  Day— The  Conference  of  the  Btotbers^ 
Their  Excursion— Richard  dissatisfied— The  Brother  expos- 
tulates—The End  of  their  Ride,  and  of  the  Day's  Bosiness 
— O>nclusion. 

"No  letters,   Tom?"  said  Richard—" None  to- 

day." 
"  Excuse  me,  Brother,  I  must  now  away ; 
"  Matilda  never  in  her  life  so  long 
"  Deferred  —  Alas  I    there    must    be    something 

wrong  I" 

"  Comfort  I"  said  George,  and  all  he  could  he 

lent; 
"  Wait  till  your  promised  day,  and  I  consent ; 
"  Two  dajrs,  and  those  of  hope,  may  cheerfully  be 

spent. 

"  And  keep  your  purpose,  to  review  the  place, 
"  My  choice ;  and  I  beseech  you  do  it  grace  : 
"  Mark  each  apartment,  their  proportions  learn, 
"  And  either  use  or  elegance  discern ; 
"  Look  o'er  the  land,  the  gardens,  and  their  wall, 
"  Find  out  the  something  to  admire  in  all ; 
"  And  should  you  praise  them  in  a  knowing  style, 
"  rU  take  it  kindly  :— it  is  well— a  snule." 


1  [«  The  story  of  Rachel  is  a  frightAil  one.  She  was  courted 
by  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  a  poacher,  and  one  a  game- 
keeper. She  loves  the  poacher;  bnt  his  irregularities  put 
his  life  in  danger  from  the  law ;  while  liis  rival  brother,  who 
is  the  prosecutor,  makes  her  marriage  with  him  the  condition 
of  his  forbearance.  The  devoted  woman  consults  her  impri- 
soned lover,  iu  a  scene  that  will  almost  bear  a  comparison 
with  that  between  Isabella  and  Claudio ;  and  he,  likeClaudio, 
submits  to  purchase  his  life  by  that  terrible  sacrifice — 

*  Farewell  I  she  cried,  with  kindness,  but  not  fond— 
'  And  pat  her  tenderness  apart,  to  give 
'  Advice  to  one  who  so  desired  to  live.' 

Tie  advice  and  the  sacrifice  are  both  in  vain :  the  outlaw 
returns  to  his  guilty  practices,  and  the  brothers  fkll  bv  each 
other's  hands  in  a  midnight  encounter,  and  are  found  bleed- 
ing by  tlieir  distracted  victim.  The  epilogue  is  mild  and 
solemn,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  whole  strain  of  the 
fkble." — JcrraxT. 

The  subject  of  *  Smugglers  and  Poachen '  was  suggested  to 
Mr.  Crabbe  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly .  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1818.  Sir  Samuel  died  on  the  90th  of  October ;  and  on  the 
blank  leaf,  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  of  this  Tale,  appear  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  dated  Hampstead,  November  6,  I81M:— 


Bichtrd  must  now  his  morning  visits  pay. 
And  bid  fiurewell  I  for  he  must  go  away. 

He  sought  the  Rector  first,  not  lately  aeeOf 
For  he  had  absent  from  his  parish  been : 
"  Farewell !"  the  younger  man  with  feeling  cried; 
"  Farewell !"  the  cold  but  worthy  priest  replied ; 
"  When  do  you  leave  us  ?'*— "  I  have   days  hot 

two." 
"  'T  is  a  short  time— but,  well— adieu,  adieu !" 

"  Now  here  is  one,"  said  Richard,  as  he  went 
To  the  next  friend  in  pensive  discontent, 
"  With  whom  I  sat  in  social,  friendly  ease, 
"  Whom  I  respected,  whom  I  wish'd  to  please ; 
"  Whose  love  profess'd  I  question'd  not  was  true, 
"  And  now  to  hear  his  hearUess,  <  Well,  adieu !' 

"  But 't  is  not  well — and  he  a  man  of  sense, 
"  Grave,  but  yet  looking  strong  benevolence ; 
"  Whose  slight  acerbity  and  roughness  told 
"  To  his  advantage ;  yet  the  man  is  cold : 
"  Nor  will  he  know,  when  rising  in  the  mom, 
"  That  such  a  being  to  the  worid  was  bom. 

"  Are  such  the  friendships  we  contract  in  life  ? 
"  Oh  I  give  me  then  the  friendship  of  a  wife ! 
"  Adieus,  nay,  parting-pains,  to  us  are  sweet, 
"  They  make  so  glad  the  moments  when  we  meet: 
"  For  though  we  look  not  for  regard  intense, 
"  Or  warm  professions  in  a  man  of  sense, 
"  Yet  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  mind 
"  I  thought  that  found  which  I  desired  to  find, 
"  Feeling  and  frankness — thus  it  seem'd  to  me, 
"  And  such  farewell  I— Well,  Rector,  let  it  be !" 

Of  the  frdr  Sisters  then  he  took  his  leave, — 
Forget  he  could  not,  he  must  think  and  prieve, — 
Must  the  impression  of  their  wrongs  retain. 
Their  very  patience  adding  to  his  pain ; 
And  still  the  better  they  their  sorrows  bore. 
His  friendly  nature  made  him  feel  them  more. 

He  judged  they  must  have  many  a  heavy  hour 
When  the  mind  suffers  frt»m  a  want  of  power ; 


<•  Thus  had  I  written,  so  a  Mend  advised, 
WhomastheArstofeoansellOTsIprfsed,       - 
The  best  of  aniides  to  mv  assuming  pen. 
The  best  of  flither^  hosdands,  Ju^Um,  men. 
*  This  wiU  he  read,*  I  said,  *  andTshaU  hear 
Opinion  wise,  instructive,  mild,  sineece. 
For  1  that  mind  respect,  for  1  the  man  revere.* 

**  I  had  no  boding  fear,  but  thoocht  to  see 
Those  who  were  thine,  who  look'd  for  all  to  the«  ; 
And  thou  wert  all  I  there  was,  when  tftioa  wett  by. 
Diffused  around  the  rare  felicity 
That  wisdom,  worth,  and  kindness  can  impart. 
To  form  the  mind  and  gratify  the  heart. 

**  YesI  I  was  proud  to  speak  of  thee,  m  one 
Who  had  approved  the  litUe  1  had  done. 
And  taught  me  what  I  diould  dol— Thoa  wouldak  nis« 
My  doubting  spirit  bv  a  smile  of  praise. 
And  words  of  comfort  I  great  was  thy  delight 
Fear  to  expel,  and  ardour  to  endte. 
To  wrest  tn*  oppressor's  arm,  and  do  the  If^Jioed  eight. 

**  Thou  hadst  the  tear  for  pity,  and  thv  1 
Felt  for  the  sad,  the  weary,  tbe  op 
And  now,  afflicting 
And  feel,  laments 


,  the  weary,  the  oppreas'd  I 
Ung  change  I  all  j<Mn  with  me, 
ntcd  RoMiLLT,  for  thee."] 
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When,  troubled  long,  we  find  our  strength  decay'd, 
And  cannot  then  recall  our  better  aid ; 
For  to  the  ndnd,  ere  yet  that  aid  has  flown, 
Grief  has  possessed,  and  made  it  all  his  own ; 
And  patience  suffers,  till,  with  gathered  might. 
The  scattered  forces  of  the  soul  unite. 

But  few  and  short  such  times  of  suffering  were 
In  Lucy's  mind,  and  brief  the  reign  of  care. 
Jane  had,  indeed,  her  flights,  but  had  in  them 
What  we  could  pity,  but  must  not  condemn ; 
For  they  were  always  pure,  and  oft  sublime. 
And  such  as  triumphed  over  earth  and  time, 
Thoughts  of  eternal  love  that  souls  possess. 
Foretaste  divine  of  heaven's  own  happiness. 

Oft  had  he  seen  them,  and  esteem  had  sprung 
In  his  free  mind  for  maids  so  sad  and  young. 
So  good  and  grieving,  and  his  place  was  high 
In  their  esteem,  his  friendly  brother's  nigh. 
But  yet  beneath ;  and  when  he  said  adieu  ! 
Their  tone  was  Idnd,  and  was  responsive  too. 

Parting  was  painful ;  when  adieu  he  cried, 
"  You  will  return  ?"  the  gentle  girls  replied ; 
*'  You  must  return  I  your  Brother  knows  you  now, 
"  But  to  exist  without  you  knows  not  how ; 
*'  Has  he  not  told  us  of  the  lively  joy 
"He  takes — ^forgive  us — in  the  Brother-boy  ? 
^  He  is  alone  and  pensive  ;  you  can  give 
"  Pleasure  to  one  by  whom  a  number  live 
"  In  daily  comfort — sure  for  this  you  met, 
"  That  for  his  debtors  you  might  pay  a  debt : 
"  The  poor  are  call'd  ungrateftil,  but  you  still 
"  Will  have  their  thanks  for  this— indeed  you 
will." 

Bichard  but  little  said,  for  he  of  late 
Held  with  himself  contention  and  debate. 

**  My  Brother  loves  me,  his  regard  I  know ; 
**  But  will  not  such  affection  weary  grow  ? 
*<  He  khidly  says,  *  Defer  the  parting  day,' 
"  But  yet  may  wish  me  in  his  heart  away ; 
"  Nothing  but  kindness  I  in  him  perceive, 
"  In  me  't  is  kindness  then  to  take  my  leave ; 
*'  Why  should  I  grieve  if  he  should  weary  be  ? 
"  There  have  been  visiters  who  wearied  me ; 
^*  He  yet  may  love,  and  we  may  part  in  peace, 
**  Nay,  in  affection — novelty  must  cease — 
"  Man  is  but  man ;  the  thing  he  most  desires 
"  Pleases  awhile — then  pleases  not — then  tires : 
"  George  to  his  former  habits  and  his  friends 
"  Will  now  return — and  so  my  visit  ends." 

Thus  Richard  communed  with  his  heart ;  but 
stiU 
He  found  opposed  his  reason  and  his  will. 
Found  that  his  thoughts  were  busy  in  this  train, 
And  he  was  striving  to  be  calm  in  vain. 

These  thoughts  were  passing  wliile  he  yet  for^ 
bore 
To  leave  the  firiends  whom  he  might  see  no  more. 

Then  came  a  chubby  child  and  sought  relief, 
Sobbing  in  all  the  impotence  of  grief; 


A  fbll-fed  girl  she  was,  with  ruddy  cheek. 
And  features  coarse,  that  grosser  feelings  speak, 
To  whom  another  miss,  with  passions  strong. 
And  slender  fist,  had  done  some  baby-wrong. 
On  Lucy's  gentle  mind  had  Barlow  wrought 
To  teach  this  child,  whom    she  had  kbouring 

taught 
With  unpaid  love — this  unproductive  brain 
Would  little  comprehend,  and  less  retain. 

A  fanner's  daughter,  with  redundant  health, 
And  double  Lucy's  weight  and  Lucy's  wealth, 
Had  won  the  man's  regard,  and  he  with  her 
Possess'd  the  treasure  vulgar  minds  prefer ; 
A  man  of  thrift,  and  thriving,  he  possess'd 
What  he  esteem'd  of  earthly  good  the  best ; 
And  Lucy's  well-stored  mind  had  not  a  charm 
For  this  true  lover  of  the  well-stock'd  farm. 
This  slave  to  petty  wealth  and  rustic  toil. 
This  earth-devoted  wooer  of  the  soil : — 
But  she  with  meekness  took  the  wayward  child. 
And  sought  to  make  the  savage  nature  mild. 

But  Jane  her  judgment  with  decision  gave — 
"  Train  not  an  idiot  to  obUge  a  slave." 

And  where  is  Bloomer?  Bichard  would  have 
said. 
But  he  was  cautious,  feeling,  and  afraid ; 
And  little  either  of  the  hero  knew. 
And  little  sought—he  might  be  married  too. 

Now  to  his  home,  the  morning  visits  past, 
Betum'd  the  guest—that  evening  was  his  last. 
He  met  his  Brother,  and  they  spoke  of  tbose 
From  whom  his  comforts  in  the  village  rose ; 
Spoke  of  the  favourites,  whom  so  good  and  kind 
It  was  peculiar  happiness  to  fipd : 
Then  for  the  sisters  in  their  griefs  they  felt. 
And,  sad  themselves,  on  saddening  subjects  dwelt. 

But  George  was  willing  all  this  woe  to  spare, 
And  let  to-morrow  be  to-morrow's  care : 
He  of  his  purchase  talk'd — a  thing  of  course. 
As  men  will  boldly  praise  a  new-bought  horse. 
Richard  was  not  to  all  its  beauty  blind. 
And  promised  still  to  seek,  with  hope  to  find : 

"  The  price  indeed " 

"  Yes,  that,"  said  George,  "  is  high ; 
"  But  if  I  bought  not,  one  was  sure  to  buy, 
"  Who  might  the  social  comforts  we  ei^oy, 
"  And  every  comfort,  lessen  or  destroy. 

"  We  must  not  always  reckon  what  we  give, 
"  But  think  how  precious  't  is  in  peace  to  live ; 
**  Some  neighbour  Nimrod  might  in  very  pride 
**  Have  stiir'd  my  anger,  and  have  tben  defied ; 
"  Or  worse,  have  loved,  and  teased  me  to  excess 
"  By  his  kind  care  to  give  me  happiness ; 
"  Or  might  his  lady  and  her  daughters  bring, 
"  To  raise  my  spirits,  to  converse,  and  sing : 
"  'T  was  not  the  benefit  alone  I  view'd, 
**  But  thought  what  horrid  things  I  might  exclude. 

"  Some  party  man  might  here  have  sat  him  down, 
**  Some  country  champion,  railing  at  the  crown. 
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"  Or  some  true  courtier,  both  prepared  to  prove, 
**  Who  loved  not  them,  could  not  their  country 

love: 
^*  If  we  have  value  for  our  health  and  ease, 
^'  Should  we  not  buy  off  enemies  like  these  ?" 

So  pass'd  the  evening  in  a  quiet  way, 
When,  lo  I  the  morning  of  the  parting  day. 

Each  to  the  table  went  with  clouded  look, 
And  George  in  silence  gased  upon  a  book ; 
Something  that  chance  had  offered  to  his  view,  — 
He  knew  not  what,  or  cared  not,  if  he  knew. 

Bichard  his  hand  upon  a  paper  laid, — 
His  vacant  eye  upon  the  carpet  stray'd ; 
His  tongue  was  talking  something  of  the  day. 
And  his  vez'd  mind  was  wandering  on  his  way. 

They  spake  by  fits, — but  neither  had  concern 
In  the  replies, — they  nothing  wish'd  to  learn, 
Nor  to  relate ;  each  sat  as  one  who  tries 
To  baffle  sadnesses  and  sympathies : 
Each  of  his  Brother  took  a  steady  view, — 
As  actor  he,  and  as  observer  too. 

Bichard,  whose  heart  was  ever  free  and  firank. 
Had  now  a  trial,  and  before  it  sank : 
He  thought  his  Brother — parting  now  so  near— 
Appear*d  not  as  his  Brother  should  appear ; 
He  could  as  much  of  tenderness  remark 
When  parting  for  a  ramble  in  the  park. 

"  Yet,  is  it  just  ?"  he  thought ;  "  and  would  I  see 
"  My  Brother  wretched  but  to  part  with  me  ? 
"  What  can  he  further  in  my  mind  explore  ? 
"  He  saw  enough,  and  he  would  see  no  more : 
**  Happy  himself,  he  wishes  now  to  slide 
<<  Back  to  his  habits^He  is  satisfied ; 
"  But  I  am  not — this  cannot  be  denied. 
''  He  has  been  kind, — so  let  me  think  him  still ; 
"  Tet  he  expresses  not  a  wish,  a  will 
"  To  meet  again  !'* — ^And  thus  affection  strove 
With  pride,  and  petulance  made  war  on  love : 
He  thought  his  Brother  cool — he  knew  him  kind — 
And  there  was  sore  division  in  his  mind. 

"  Hours  yet  remain, — *tis  misery  to  sit 
'*  With  minds  for  conversation  all  unfit ; 
"  No  evil  can  fh>m  change  of  place  arise, 
"  And  good  will  spring  from  air  and  exercise : 
**  Suppose  I  take  the  purposed  ride  with  you, 
"  And  guide  your  jaded  praise  to  objects  new, 
"  That  buyers  see  ?" — 

And  Richard  gave  assent 
Without  resistance,  and  without  intent : 
He  liked  not  nor  declined, — and  forth  the  Brothers 

went. 
"  Come,  my  dear  Richard  !  let  us  cast  away 
"  All  evil  thoughts, — let  us  forget  the  day, 
**  And  fight  like  men  with  grief  till  we  like  boys 

are  gay." 

Thus  George, — and  even  this  in  Richard's  mind 
Was  judged  an  effort  rather  wise  than  kind ; 
This  flow'd  from  something  he  observed  of  late, 
And  he  could  feel  it,  but  he  could  not  state : 


He  thought  some  change  appear'd, — ^yet  fail'd  to 

prove, 
Even  as  he  ^ed,  abatement  in  the  lore ; 
But  in  his  Brother's  manner  was  restraint 
That  he  could  feel,  and  yet  he  could  not  paint. 

That  they  should  part  in  peace  foil  well   be 
knew. 
But  much  he  fear'd  to  part  wiUi  coolness  too  : 
George  had  been  peevish  when  the  subject  rose, 
And  never  fail'd  the  parting  to  oppose  ; 
Name  it,  and  straight  his  features  cloudy  grew 
To  stop  the  journey,  as  the  clouds  will  do ;  — 
And  thus  they  rode  along  in  pensive  mood. 
Their  thoughts  pursuing,  by  their  cares  pursued. 

"  Richard,"  said  George,  "  I  see  it  is  in  vain 
"  By  love  or  prayer  my  Brother  to  retain  ; 
"  And,  truth  to  tell,  it  was  a  foolish  thin^ 
"  A  man  like  thee  from  thy  repose  to  bring 
"  Ours  to  disturb. — Say,  how  am  I  to  live 
"  Without  the  comforts  thou  art  wont  to  give  ? 
"  How  will  the  heavy  hours  my  mind  aflUct, — 
*'  No  one  t'  agree,  no  one  to  contradict, 
"  None  to  awake,  excite  me,  or  prevent, 
^  To  hear  a  tale,  or  hold  an  argument, 
"  To  help  my  worship  in  a  case  of  doubt, 
**  And  bring  me  in  my  blunders  fairly  out ! 
"  Who  now  by  manners  lively  or  serene 
<*  Comes  between  me  and  sorrow  like  a  screen, 
"  And  giving,  what  I  look'd  not  to  have  found, 
"  A  care,  an  interest  in  the  world  around  ?" 

Silent  was  Richard,  striving  to  adjust 
His  thoughts  for  speech, — for  speak,  he  thought, 

he  must : 
Something  like  war  within  his  bosom  strove — 
His  mild,  kind  nature,  and  his  proud  self-love : 
Grateful  he  was,  and,  with  his  courage,  meek, — 
But  he  was  hurt,  and  he  resolved  to  speak. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Brother  t  i^m  my  soul  I  grieve 
"  Thee  and  the  proofs  of  thy  regard  to  leave ; 
"  Thou  hast  been  all  that  I  could  wish,— my  pcidc 
**  Exulto  to  find  that  I  am  thus  allied  : 
**  Tet  to  express  a  feeling,  how  it  cane, 
"  The  pain  it  gives,  its  nature  and  its  name, 
*<  I  know  not, — but  of  late,  I  will  oonfess, 
''  Not  that  thy  love  is  Uttle,  but  is  less. 

"  Hadst  thou  received  me  in  thy  present  mood, 
"  Sure  I  had  held  thee  to  be  kind  and  good  ; 
**  But  thou  wert  all  the  warmest  heart  oonld  state, 
'*  Affection  dream,  or  hope  anticipate : 
"  I  must  have  wearied  thee,  yet  day  by  day, — 
"  *  Stay  t'   said  my  Brother,  and  *i  was  good  to 

stay; 
^*  But  now,  forgive  me,  thinking  I  perceive 
"  Change  undefined,  and  as  I  think  I  grieve. 


'*  Have  I  offended  ?— Proud  although  I  be, 
"  I  will  be  humble  and  concede  to  thee : 
"  Have  I  intruded  on  thee  when  thy  mind 
"  Was  vex'd,  and  then  to  solitude  inclined  ? 
*^  Oh !  there  are  times  when  all  things  will 
"  Minds  so  disposed,  so  heavy,  so  oppress'd ; 
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**  And  thine,  I  know,  is  delicate  and  nice, 

'^  Sickening  at  folly,  and  at  war  vrith  Tice : 

"  Then,  at  a  time  when  thou  wert  vex'd  with 

these, 
^  I  have  intruded,  let  affection  tease, 
''  And  80  offended.*' 

"Richard,  if  thou  hast, 
**  'T  is  at  this  instant,  nothing  in  the  past : 
"  No !  thou  art  all  a  Brother's  love  would  choose  ; 
"  And,  having  lost  thee,  I  shall  interest  lose 
"  In  all  that  I  possess :  I  pray  thee  tell 
"  Wherein  thy  host  has  fidlM  to  please  thee  well,— 
"  Do  I  neglect  thy  comforts?" 

"  Oh !  not  thou, 
*'  But  art  thjTself  uncomfortable  now, 
"  And  't  is  from  thee  and  firom  thy  looks  I  gain 
'^  This  painful  knowledge— 't  is  my  Brother's  pain ; 
'*  And  yet,  that  something  in  my  spirit  lives, 
**  Something  that  spleen  excites  and  sorrow  gives, 
**  I  may  confess, — for  not  in  thee  I  trace 
**  Alone  this  change,  it  is  in  all  the  place : 
**  Smile  if  thou  wilt  in  scorn,  for  I  am  glad 
**  A  smile  at  any  rate  is  to  be  had. 

"  But  there  is  Jacques,  who  ever  seem'd  to  treat 
"  Thy  Brother  kindly  as  we  chanced  to  meet ; 
**  Nor  with  thee  only  pleased  our  worthy  guide, 
*'  But  in  the  hedge-row  path  and  green-wood  side, 
"  There  he  would  speak  with  that  familiar  ease 
"  That  makes  a  trifle,  makes  a  nothing  please. 

"  But  now  to  my  farewell, — and  that  I  spoke 
"  With  honest  sorrow, — with  a  careless  look, 
t<  Casing  unalter'd  on  some  stupid  prose — 
*'  His  sermon  for  the  Sunday  I  suppose, — 
''  '  Going  ?'  said  he :  '  why,  then  the  Squire  and  you 
'< '  WUl   part   at   last— You  're    going  ?     Well, 
adieu  I' 

"  True,  we  were  not  in  friendship  bound  like 

those 
"  Who  will  adopt  each  other's  fHends  and  foes, 
"  Without  esteem  or  hatred  of  their  own, — 
^*  But  still  we  were  to  intimacy  grown ; 
**  And  sure  of  Jacques  when  I  had  taken  leave 
**  It  would  have  grieved  me,  and  it  ought  to 

grieve; 
^*  But  I  in  him  could  not  affection  trace, — 
"  Careless  he  put  his  sermons  in  their  place, 
**  With  no  more  feeling  than  his  sermon-case. 

"  Not   so    those    generous   Girls    beyond   the 
brook, — 
"  It  quite  unmann'd  me  as  my  leave  I  took. 

"  But,  my  dear  Brother !  when  I  take  at  night, 
"  In  my  own  home,  and  in  their  mother's  sight, 
"  By  turns  my  children,  or  together  see 
^*  A  pair  contending  for  the  vacant  knee, — 
''  When  to  Matilda  I  begin  to  tell 
''  What  in  my  visit  first  and  last  befel— 
"  Of  this  your  village,  of  her  tower  and  spire, 
"  And,  above  all,  her  Rector  and  her  Squire, — 
**  How  will  the  tale  be  marr'd  when  I  shall  end— 
**  I  left  displeased  the  Brother  and  the  Friend !" 

"  Nay,  Jacques  is  honest — Marry,  he  was  then 
"  Engaged — What  I  part  an  author  and  his  pen  ? 


"  Just  in  the  fit,  and  when  th'  inspiring  ray 
"  Shot  on  his  brain,  t'  arrest  it  in  its  way  I 
"  Ck>me,  thou  shalt  see  him  in  an  easier  vein, 
"  Nor  of  his  looks  nor  of  his  words  complain : 
"Art  thou  content?" 

If  Richard  had  replied, 
"  I  am,"  his  manner  had  his  words  belied : 
Even  from  his  Brother's  cheeriVilness  he  drew 
Something  to  vex  him — ^what,  he  scarely  knew : 
So  he  evading  said,  "  My  evil  fate 
"  Upon  my  comforts  throws  a  gloom  of  late : 
"  Matilda  writes  not ;  and,  when  last  she  wrote, 
"  I  read  no  letter — 't  was  a  trader's  note, — 
"  *  Tours  I  received,'  and  all  that  formal  prate 
"  That  is  so  hateftil— that  she  knows  I  hate. 

"  Dejection  reigns,  I  feel,  but  cannot  tell 
"  Why  upon  me  Uie  dire  infection  fell : 
"  Madmen  may  say  that  they  alone  are  sane, 
"  And  all  beside  have  a  distemper'd  brain ; 
"  Something  like  this  I  feel,— and  I  include 
"  Myself  among  the  frantic  multitude : 
"  But  come,  Matilda  writes,  although  but  ill, 
"  And  home  has  health,  and  that  is  comfort  still." 

George  stopp'd  his  horse,  and  with  the  kindest 
look 
Spoke  to  his  Brother,— earnestly  he  spoke, 
As  one  who  to  his  friend  his  heart  reveals. 
And  all  the  hasard  with  the  comfort  feels. 

"  Soon  as  I  loved  thee,  Richard, — and  I  loved 
"  Before  my  reason  had  the  will  approved, 
"  Who  yet  right  early  had  her  sanction  lent, 
"  And  with  i^ection  in  her  verdict  went, — 
"  So  soon  I  felt,  that  thus  a  friend  to  gain,        ' 
"  And  then  to  lose,  is  but  to  purchase  pain : 
"  Daily  the  pleasure  grew,  then  sad  the  day 
"  That  takes  it  all  in  its  increase  away ! 

"  Patient  thou  wert,  and  kind, — ^but  well  I  knew 
"  The  hu8band*s  wishes,  and  the  father's  too ; 
"  I  saw  how  oheck'd  they  were,  and  yet  in  secret 

grew; 
"  Once  and  again,  I  urged  thee  to  delay 
"  Thy  purposed  journey,  still  deferr'd  the  day, 
"  And  still  on  its  approach  the  pain  increased, 
"  Till  my  request  and  thy  compliance  ceased ; 
"  I  could  not  father  thy  affection  task, 
"  Nor  more  of  one  so  self-resisting  ask ; 
"  But  yet  to  lose  thee,  Richard,  and  with  thee 
"  All  hope  of  social  joys— it  cannot  be. 
"  Nor  could  I  bear  to  meet  thee  as  a  boy 
"  From  school  his  parents,  to  obtain  a  joy 
"That  lessens  day  by  day,  and  one  will  soon 

destroy. 

"  No !  1  would  have  thee.  Brother,  all  my  own, 
"  To  grow  beside  me  as  my  trees  have  grown ; 
"  For  ever  near  me,  pleasant  in  my  sight, 
"  And  in  my  mind,  my  pride  and  my  delight. 

"  Yet  wlU  I  teU  thee,  Richard ;  had  I  found 
"  Thy  mind  dependent  and  thy  heart  unsound, 
"  Hadst  thou  been  poor,  obsequious,  and  disposed 
"  With  any  wish  or  measure  to  have  closed, 
"  Willing  on  me  and  gladly  to  attend, 
"  The  younger  brother,  the  convenient  friend, 

3  T 
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"  Thy  specnlation  its  reward  had  made 

"  Like  other  ventures— thou  hadst  gained  in  trade ; 

**  What  reason  urged,  or  Jacques  esteem'd  thy 

due, 
"  Thine  had  it  been,  and  I,  a  trader  too, 
"  Had  paid  my  debt,  and  home  my  Brother  sent, 
"  Nor  glad  nor  sorry  that  he  came  or  went ; 
"  Who  to  his  wife  and  children  would  have  told, 
"  They  had  an  uncle,  and  the  man  was  old ; 
"  Till  every  girl  and  boy  had  leam'd  to  prate 
"  Of  Uncle  George,  his  gout,  and  his  estate. 
"  Thus  had  we  parted ;  but  as  now  thou  art, 
"  I  must  not  lose  thee — No !  I  cannot  part ; 
*'  Is  it  in  human  nature  to  consent 
'^  To  give  up  all  the  good  that  Heaven  has  lent, 
'*  All  social  ease  and  comfort  to  forego, 
<'  And  Uve  again  the  soUtary  I    No ! 

"  We  part  no  more,  dear  Richard  I  thou  wilt 
need 
"  Thy  Brother's  help  to  teach  thy  boys  to  read ; 
"  And  I  should  love  to  hear  Matilda's  psalm, 
"  To  keep  my  spirit  in  a  morning  calm, 
**  And  feel  the  soft  devotion  that  prepares 
**  The  soul  to  rise  above  its  earthly  cares ; 
"  Then  thou  and  I,  an  independent  two, 
'^  May  have  our  parties,  and  defend  them  too ; 
"  Thy  liberal  notions,  and  my  loyal  fears, 
"  Will  give  us  subjects  for  our  future  years  v 
**  We  will  for  truth  alone  contend  and  read, 
*<  And  our  good  Jacques  shall  oversee  our  creed. 

"  Such  were    my  views ;    and  I  had   quickly 

made 
"  Some  bold  attempts  my  Brother  to  persuade 
''  To  think  as  I  did  ;  but  I  knew  too  well 
**  Whose  now  thou  wert,  with  whom  thou  wert  to 

dwell: 
**  And  why,  I  said,  return  him  doubtful  home, 
"  Six  months  to  argue  if  he  then  would  come 
"  Some  six  months  after  ?  and,  beside,  I  know 
"  That  all  the  happy  are  of  course  the  slow ; 
"  And  thou  at  home  art  happy,  there  wilt  stay, 
*''  Dallying  'twixt  will  and  will-not  many  a  day, 
"  And  tret  the  gloss  of  hope,  and  hope  itself 

away. 

^'  Jacques  is  my  friend ;   to  him  I  gave  my 
heart, — 
"  *  You  see  my  Brother,  se6  I  would  not  part ; 
"  *  Wilt  thou  an  embassy  of  love  disdain  ? 
"  *  Go  to  this  sister,  and  my  views  explain ; — 
"  *  Gloss  o*er  my  failings ;  paint  me  with  a  grace 
"  *  That  Love  beholds ;  put  meaning  in  my  face ; 
"  *  Describe  that  dwelling ;  talk  how  well  we  live, 
"  '  And  all  its  glory  to  our  village  give ; 
"  *  Praise  the  kind  Sisters  whom  we  love  so  much, 
**  *  And  thine  own  virtues  like  an  artist  touch. 


**  *  Tell  her,  and  here  my  secret  purpose  show, 
**  *  That  no  dependence  shall  my  sister  know ; 
**  '  Hers  all  the  freedom  that  she  loves  shall  be, 
"  *  And  mine  the  debt, — then  press  her  to  agree ; 
"  *  Say,  that  my  Brother's  wishes  wait  on  hers, 
**  *  And  his  affection  what  she  wills  prefers.' 


"  Forgive  me.  Brother,— these  my  worda  and 
more 

"  Our  friendly  Rector  to  Matilda  bore  ; 

"  At  large,  at  length,  were  aU  my  yiews  ex- 
plain* d, 

"  And  to  my  joy  my  wishes  I  obtain'd. 


*<  Dwell  in  that  house,  and  we  shall  still  be  near, 
''  Absence  and  parting  I  no  more  shall  fear ; 
"  Dwell  in  thy  home,  and  at  thy  will  exclude 
**  All  who  shall  dare  upon  thee  to  intrude. 


"  Again  thy  pardon, — 'twas  not  my  desigir 
"  To  give  surprise ;  a  better  view  was  mine  ; 
"  But  let  it  pass— and  yet  I  wish'd  to  see 
"  That  meeting  too :  and  happy  may  it  be  I** 


Thus  George   had    spoken,  and   then    look*d 
around. 
And  smiled  as  one  who  then  his  road  had  fbnnd ; 
"  Follow !"  he  cried,  and  briskly  urged  his  hoise : 
Richard  was  puszled,  but  obey'd  of  course  ; 
He  was  affected  like  a  man  astray. 
Lost,  but  yet  knowing  something  of  the  way  ; 
Till  a  wood  clear'd,  that  still  conceal'd  the  Tiev, 
Richard  the  purchase  of  his  Brother  knew ; 
And  something  flash'd  upon  his  mind  not  clear, 
But  much  with  pleasure  mix'd,  in  part  with  fear; 
As  one  who,  wandering  through  a  stormy  night, 
Sees  his  own  home,  and  gladdens  at  the  sight, 
Tet  feels  some  doubt  if  fortune  had  decreed 
That  lively  pleasure  in  such  time  of  need : 
So  Richard  felt — ^but  now  the  mansion  came 
In  view  direct, — ^he  knew  it  for  the  same ; 
There  too  the  garden  walk,  the  elms  des!gn*d 
To  guard  the  peaches  firom  the  eastern  wind  ; 
And  there  the  sloping  glass,  that  when  he  shines 
Gives  the  sun's  vigour  to  the  ripening  vines. 


"It  is  my  Brother's!"— 

"  No  I"  he  answers,  "  Ko  I 
^  'T  is  to  thy  own  possession  that  we  go ; 
'  It  is  thy  wife's,  and  will  thy  children's  be, 
'  Earth,   wood,  and  water  1 — all  for  thine   aad 

thee; 
'  Bought  in  thy  name.— Alight,  my  fiiend,  and 

come, 
'  I  do  beseech  thee,  to  thy  proper  home ; 
'  There  wilt  thou  soon  thy  own  Matilda  view — 
'  She  knows  our  deed,  and  she  approves  it  too  ; 
'  Before  her  all  our  views  and  pluis  were  laid» 
'  And   Jacques  was  there  to  explain  and  to  per- 
suade. 
'  Here,  on  this  laWn,  thy  boys  and  girls  shall  mm, 
'  And  play  their  gambols  when  tiieir  tasks  are 

done; 
'  There,  from  that  window,  shall  their  mother  view 
'  The  happy  tribe,  and  smile  at  all  they  do; 
*  While  thou,  more  gravely,  hiding  thy  delight, 
'  Shalt  cry,  *  O I  childish  V  and  e^oj  the  ^ghc 
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*'  Well,  my  desr  Ricbard,there*s  no  more  to  say — 
"  Stay  as  you  will — do  anything — but  stay ; 
*'  Be,  I  dispute  not,  steward — what  you  will, 
"  Take  your  own  name,  but  be  my  Brother  stilL 

*'  And  hear  me,  Blchard !  if  I  should  ofibnd, 
"  Assume  the  patron  and  forget  the  firiend ; 
**  If  aught  in  word  or  manner  I  express 
'*  That  only  touches  on  thy  happiness ; 
"  If  I  be  peevish,  humoursome,  unkind, 
"  Spoird  as  I  am  by  each  subservient  mind, — 
**  For  I  am  humour'd  by  a  tribe  who  make 
**  Me  more  capricious  for  the  pains  they  take 
'*  To  make  me  quiet ;  shouldst  thou  ever  feel 
'*  A  wound  from  this,  this  leave  not  time  to  heal, 


I  [•*  The  present  work  Is  marked  with  til  the  characteris- 
ties  that  we  noticed  as  distinctive  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  poetry. 
On  U»e  whole,  however,  it  has  certainly  fewer  or  the  grosser 
faulti :  there  is  flu*  less  that  is  horrible ;  and  the  picture  witich 
is  afforded  of  society  and  haman  natare  is,  on  the  whole, 
much  less  painful  and  degrading.  There  is  both  less  misf^ry 
and  less  guilt ;  and,  while  the  same  searching  and  unsparing 
glance  is  sent  into  all  the  dark  caverns  of  the  bresst,  and  the 
truth  brought  forth  with  the  same  stern  impartiality,  the 
result  is  more  comfortable  and  cheering.  The  greater  part 
of  the  characters  are  rather  more  elevated  in  station,  and 
milder  and  more  amiable  in  disposition;  while  the  acci- 
dents of  life  are  more  mercifully  managra,  and  fortunate 
circumstances  more  liberally  allowed.  It  is  rather  re- 
markable, too,  that  Bfr.  Crabbe  seems  to  become  more  ama- 
tory as  he  grows  older ;  the  interest  of  almost  all  the  stories 
in  this  oollei^on  turning  on  the  tender  passion,  and  many 


**  But  let  thy  wife  her  cheerful  smile  withhold ; 
*'  Let  her  be  civil,  distant,  cautious,  cold : 
**  Then  shall  I  woo  forgiveness,  and  repent, 
**  Nor  bear  to  lose  the  blessings   Heaven   has 
lent." 

But  this  was  needless — there  was  joy  of  heart, 
All  felt  the  good  that  all  desired  t'  impart ; 
Respect,  affection,  and  esteem  combined. 
In  simdry  portions  ruled  in  every  mind  *, 
And  o*er  the  whole  an  unobtrusive  air 
Of  pious  joy,  that  urged  the  silent  prayer. 

And  bless'd  the  new-bom  feelings. Here  we 

close 
Our  Tale  of  Tales  !— Health,  reader,  and  repose  !  ^ 


of  them  on  its  most  romantic  varieties." — Edi$dmrgh  Bemew^ 
1819. 

**  We  cannot  bid  Mr.  Crabbe  farewell,  for  the  present,  with- 
out observing,  with  real  delight,  that,  while  ola  age  has  not 
at  all  impaired  the  vigour  of  hb  intellect,  or  blunted  the 
acuteneas  of  his  observation,  it  seems  to  have  mellowed  and 
softened  his  feelings,  iust  to  the  degree  that  his  best  IHends 
may  have  once  thought  desirable ;  and  that,  while  he  still 
looks  on  homan  life  with  the  same  philoeophic  eye,  and 
spares  none  of  its  follies  or  its  vices,  he  thinks  of  it  witli  some- 
what of  a  (rentier  and  more  pityins  spirit,  as  of  one  who  has 
well  understood  it  all,  and  wiio  looks  back  upon  its  agitations 
and  its  guilt  as  on  a  troubled  and  unintelligible  scene,  from 
which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  may  soon  be  removed,  in 
the  strength  of  that  trust  which  can  only  be  inspired  by  tliat 
religion  of  which  he  has  so  long  been  a  conscientious  minis- 
ter.^—B^AuKNxfx  Magaaine,  1S19.] 
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POSTHUMOUS   TALES. 


TO 

SAMUEL   ROGERS,    ESQ. 

Sir, 

It  is  our  belief  that,  in  rcipectfully  inscribing  to  you  these  Postbomoos  TalxSj  wc  select 
the  ntme  which,  if  our  Father  had  himself  superintended  their  Publication,  he  would  hsTe  been  moit 

ambitious  to  connect  with  them. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sra,  I 

Tour  grateful  and  fidthful  { 

Bumble  Serrants, 

Gboboe  Cbxbbs. 
Auffust,  183t.  JoHK  Crabbk.  , 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Ai/raocoH,  in  a  letter  written  shortly  before  his  death,  Mr.  Crabbe  mentioned  the  following  pieces  as 
fully  prepared  for  the  press,  and  to  withhold  from  the  public  what  he  had  thus  described  could  noi 
have  been  consistent  with  filial  reverence ;  yet  his  executors  must  confess  that,  when  they  saw  the  first  | 
pages  of  his  MS.  reduced  to  type,  they  became  very  sensible  that,  had  he  himself  lived  to  edit  tbeee 
compositions,  he  would  have  considered  It  necessary  to  bestow  on  them  a  good  deal  more  of  revisioB 
and  correction  before  finally  submitting  them  to  the  eye  of  the  world.    They  perceived  that  his  i 
language  had  not  always  efiected  the  complete  development  of  his  ideas ;  that  images  were  here  aad  , 
there  left  imperfect^nay,  trains  of  reflection  rather  hinted  than  expressed ;  and  that,  in  many  placet, 
thoughts  in  themselves  valuable  could  not  have  failed  to  derive  much  additional  weight  and  point  frcMB 
the  last  touches  of  his  own  pen.  | 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  a  very  great  relief  to  their  minds  to  learn  that  several  pertoot  of  ; 
the  highest  eminence  in  literature  had  read  these  poetical  Remains  before  any  part  of  them  was  oooi-  ' 
mitted  to  the  printer ;  and  that  the  verdict  of  sudi  judges  was,  on  the  whole,  more  favourable  tkam 
they  themselves  had  begun  to  anticipate : — that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  whose  esteem  had  formed  tlM 
highest  honour  of  their  father's  life,  his  fame  would  not  be  tarnished  by  their  compliance  witli  the 
terms  of  his  literary  bequest :  that,  though  not  so  uniformly  polished  as  some  of  his  previous  per- 
formances, these  Posthumous  Essays  would  still  be  found  to  preserve,  in  the  main,  the  same  character-  Ij 
istics  on  which  his  reputation  had  been  established ;  much  of  the  same  quiet  humour  and  keen  obcer-  ' 
vation;  the  same  brief  and  vivid  description;   the  same  unobtrusive  pathos;  the  same  prevailiBg 
reverence  for  moral  truth  and  rational  religion ;  and,  in  a  word,  not  a  few  '*  things  which  the  wocid 
would  not  willingly  let  die." 

The  following  verses  are  therefore  at  length  submitted  to  the  pubHo ;  not  indeed  without  deep 
anxiety,  but  still  with  some  considerable  hope  that  they  may  be  received  with  a  fUr  portion  of  &voar 
now,  and  allowed  to  descend  to  posterity  as  not,  on  the  whole,  unworthy  of  a  place  in  their  Author^ 
collective  works. 
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TALE  I. 


8ILFORD  HALL;  OR,  THE  HAPPY  DAY. 

WrraiN  a  villAge,  many  a  mile  fxt>m  town, 
A  place  of  amaU  resort  and  no  renown ; — 
Save  that  it  form'd  a  way  and  gave  a  name 
To  SiLFOKD  Hall,  it  made  no  claim  to  fiune  ;— 
It  was  the  gain  of  some,  the  pride  of  all, 
That  traveUers  stopp'd  to  ask  for  Silfobd  Hall. 

Small  as  it  was,  the  place  could  boast  a  School, 
In  which  Nathaniel  Perhin  bore  the  rule. 
Not  mark*d  for  learning  deep,  or  talents  rare. 
But  for  his  varying  tasks  and  ceaseless  care : 
Some  forty  boys,  Uie  sons  of  thrifty  men. 
He  taught  to  read,  and  part  to  use  the  pen; 
While,  by  more  studious  care,  a  favourite  few 
Increased  hit  pride— for  if  the  Scholar  knew 
Enough  for  praise,  say  what  the  Teacher's  due  ? — 
These  to  his  presence,  slates  in  hand,  moved  on. 
And  a  grim  ratdle  their  feats  in  figures  won. 

This  Man  of  Letters  woo'd  in  early  life 
The  Vicar's  maiden,  whom  he  made  his  wife. 
She  too  can  read,  as  by  her  song  she  proves— 
The  song  Nathaniel  made  about  their  loves : 
Five  rosy  girls  and  one  &ir  boy  increased 
The  Father's  care,  whose  labours  seldom  ceased. 
No  day  of  rest  was  his.    If,  now  and  then. 
His  boys  for  play  laid  by  the  book  and  pen. 
For  Lawyer  Slow  there  was  some  deed  to  write, 
Or  some  young  farmer's  letter  to  indite. 
Or  land  to  measure,  or,  with  legal  skill, 
To  frame  some  yeoman's  widow's  peevish  will ; 
And  on  the  Sabbath,  when  his  neighbours  dress'd. 
To  hear  their  duties  and  to  take  their  rest — 
Then,  when  the  Vicar's  periods  ceased  to  flow, 
Was  heard  Nathaniel,  in  his  seat  below. 

Such  were  his  labours ;  but  the  time  is  come 
When  his  son  Peter  clears  the  hours  of  gloom, 
And  brings  him  aid :  though  yet  a  boy,  he  shares 
In  staid  Nathaniel's  multifarious  cares. 
A  king  his  fkther,  he,  a  prince,  has  rule — 
The  first  of  subjects,  viceroy  of  the  school : 
But  though  a  prince  within  tliat  realm  he  reigns, 
Hard  is  the  part  his  duteous  soul  sustains. 


He  with  his  father,  o'er  the  fhrrow'd  land. 

Draws  the  long  chain  in  his  uneasy  hand, 

And  neatly  forms  at  home,  what  there  they  rudely 

plann'd. 
Content,  for  all  his  labour  if  he  gains 
Some  words  of  praise,  and  sixpence  for  his  pains. 
Thus  many  a  hungry  day  the  Boy  has  fared, 
And  would  have  ask'd  a  dinner  had  he  dared. 
When  boys  are  playing,  he  for  hours  of  school 
Has  sums  to  set,  and  copy-books  to  rule : 
When  all  are  met,  for  some  sad  dunce  afraid, 
He,  by  allowance,  lends  his  timely  aid — 
Taught  at  the  student's  failings  to  connive. 
Yet  keep  his  father's  dignity  alive : 
For  e'en  Nathaniel  fears,  and  might  ofiend. 
If  too  severe,  the  farmer,  now  his  firiend ; 
Or  her,  that  farmer's  lady,  who  well  knows 
Her  boy  is  bright,  and  needs  nor  threats  nor  blows. 
This  seem'd  to  Peter  hard  ;  and  he  was  loth 
T'  obey  and  rule,  and  have  the  cares  of  both — 
To  miss  the  master's  dignity,  and  yet 
No  portion'of  the  schoolboy's  play  to  get. 
To  him  the  Fiend,  as  once  to  Launcelot,  cried, 
"  Run  from  thy  wrongs ;"— "  Run  where  ?"  his 

fear  replied : 
"  Run,"  said  the  Tempter;  "  if  but  hard  thy  fare, 
"  Hard  is  it  now— it  may  be  mended  there." 

But  still,  though  tempted,  he  refused  to  part. 
And  felt  the  mother  clinging  at  his  heart. 
Nor  this  alone — he  in  that  weight  of  care 
Had  help,  and  bore  it  as  a  man  should  bear. 
A  drop  of  comfort  in  his  cup  was  thrown ; 
It  was  his  treasure,  and  it  was  his  own. 
His  father's  shelves  contained  a  motley  store 
Of  letter'd  wealth ;  and  this  he  might  explore. 
A  part  his  mother  in  her  youth  had  galn'd, 
A  part  Nathaniel  from  his  club  obtain'd, 
And  part — a  well-worn  kind — firom  sire  to  son 
remain'd. 

He  sought  his  Mother's  hoard,  and  there  he 
found 
Romance  in  sheets,  and  poetry  unbound : 
Soft  Tales  of  Love,  which  never  damsel  read 
Lut  tears  of  pity  stain'd  her  virgin  bed. 
There  were  Jane  Shore  and  Rosamond  the  Fair ; 
And  humbler  heroines  firail  as  these  were  there ; 
There  was  a  tale  of  one  forsaken  Maid, 
Who  till  her  death  the  work  of  vengeance  stay'd ; 
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Her  lover  then  at  sea,  while  round  him  stood 
A  dauntless  crew,  the  angry  ghost  pursued : 
In  a  small  boat,  without  an  oar  or  sail, 
She  came  to  call  him,  nor  would  force  avaiU 
Nor  prayer;    but,   conscience-stricken,  down  he 

leapt. 
And  o*er  his  corse  the  closing  billows  slept ; 
All  vanishM  then  1  but  of  the  crew  were  some, 
Wondering  whose  ghost  would  on   the  morrow 

come. 

A  learned  Book  was  there,  and  in  It  schemes 
How  to  cast  Fortunes  and  interpret  Dreams ; 
Ballads  were  there  of  Lover's  bliss  or  bale, 
The  Kitchen  Story,  and  the  Nursery  Tale. 
His  hungry  mind  disdain'd  not  humble  food, 
And  read  with  relish  keen  of  Robin  Hood ; 
Of  him,  all-powerful  made  by  magic  gift. 
And  Giants  slain— of  mighty  Uicker thrift ; 
Through  Crusoe's  Isle  delighted  had  he  stray'd ; 
Nocturnal  visits  had  to  witches  paid. 
Gliding  through  haunted  scenes,  enraptured  and 
afraid. 

A  loftier  shelf  with  real  books  was  graced. 
Bound  or  part  bound,  and  ranged  in  comely  taste ; 
Books  of  high  mark,  the  mind's  more  solid  food, 

^  Which  some  might  think  the  owner  understood ; 

*  But  Fluxions,  Sections,  Algebraic  lore, 
Our  Peter  left  for  others  to  explore. 
And,  quickly  turning  to  a  favourite  kind, 
Found  what  rejoiced  him  at  his  heart  to  find. 

Sir  Walter  wrote  not  then,  or  He  by  whom 
Such  gain  and  glory  to  Sir  Walter  come — 
That  Fairy-Helper,  by  whose  secret  aid 
Such  views  of  life  are  to  the  world  convey'd — 
As  inspiration  known  in  after-times. 
The  sole  assistant  in  liis  prose  or  rhymes. 
But  there  were  fictions  wild  that  please  the  boy, 
Which  men,  too,  read,  condemn,  reject,  eiyoy — 
Arabian  Nights,  and  Persian  Talcs,  were  there. 
One  volume  each,  and  both  the  worse  for  wear ; 
There,  by  Quarles'  Emblems,  Esop's  Fables  stood, 
The  coats  in  tatters,  and  the  cuts  in  wood. 
There,  too,  "  The  English  History,"  by  the  pen 
Of  Doctor  Cooke,  and  other  learned  men. 
In  numbers,  sixpence  each ;  by  these  was  seen, 
And  highly  prized,  the  Monthly  Magazine ; — 
Not  such  as  now  will  men  of  taste  engage, 
But  the  cold  gleanings  of  a  fonner  age. 
Scraps  cut  from  sermons,   scenes   removed  from 

plays. 
With  heads  of  heroes  famed  in  Tyburn's  pahny 

days. 

The  rest  we  pass — though  Peter  pass'd  them  not, 
But  here  his  cares  and  labours  all  forgot : 
Stain'd,  torn,  and  blotted  every  noble  page, 
Stood  the  chief  poets  of  a  former  age. 
And  of  the  present ;  not  their  works  complete, 
But  in  such  portions  as  on  bulks  we  meet, 
The  refuse  of  the  shops,  thrown  down  upon  the 

street. 
There  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton  found  a  place, 
With  some  a  nameless,  some  a  shameless  race. 
Which  many  a  weary  walker  resting  reads, 
And,  pondering  o'er  the  short  relief,  proceeds, 


While  others  lingering  pay  the  written  som. 
Half  loth,  but  longing  for  delight  to  come. 

Of  the  Youth's   morals  we   would    somethiiig 
speak ; 
Taught  by  his  Mother  what  to  shun  or  seek : 
She  show'd  the  heavenly  way,  and  in  his  youth 
Press'd  on  his  yielding  mind  the  Gospel  truth. 
How  weak  is  man,  how  much  to  ill  inclined. 
And  where  his  help  is  placed,  and  how  to  find. 
These  words  of  weight  sank  deeply  in  his  breast, 
And  awful  Fear  and  holy  Hope  impress*d. 
He  shrank  from  vice,  and  at  the  startling  view. 
As  from  an  adder  in  his  path,  withdrew. 
All  else  was  cheerful.    Peter's  easy  mind 
To  the  gay  scenes  of  village-life  inclined. 
The  lark  that  soaring  sings  his  notes  of  joy 
Was  not  more  lively  than  th*  awaken'd  boy- 
Yet  oft  with  this  a  softening  sadness  dwelt. 
While,  feeling  thus,  he  marvell'd  why  he  felt. 
"  I  am  not  sorry,"  said  the  Boy,  "  but  still, 
"  The  tear  will  drop— I  wonder  why  it  will  !*' 

His  books,  his  walks,  his  musing,  mom  and  ere 
Gave  such  impressions  as  such  minds  receive  ; 
And  with  his  moral  and  religious  views 
Wove  the  wild  fancies  of  an  Infant-Muse, 
Inspiring  thoughts  that  he  could  not  express. 
Obscure  sublime !  his  secret  happiness. 
Oft  would  he  strive  for  words,  and  oft  begin 
To  frame  in  verse  the  views  he  had  within ; 
But  ever  fWl'd :  for  how  can  words  explain 
The  unform'd  ideas  of  a  teeming  brain  ? 

Such  was  my  Hero,  whom  I  would  portray 
In  one  exploit — the  Hero  of  a  Day. 

At  six  miles'  distance  from  his  native  town 
Stood  Silford  Hall,  a  seat  of  much  renown — 
Computed  miles,  such  weary  travellers  ride 
When  they  in  chance  way&ring  men  confide. 
Beauty  and  grandeur  were  within ;  around. 
Lawn,  wood,  and  water ;  the  delicious  ground 
Had  parks  where  deer  disport,  had  fields  where 

game  abound. 
Fruits  of  all  tastes  in  spacious  gardens  grew ; 
And  flowers  of  every  scent  and  every  hue,  j 

That  native  in  more  favour'd  climes  arise,  | 

Are  here  protected  from  th*  inclement  skies. 

To   this   Mr  place,  with  mingled   pride    and 
shame. 
This  lad  of  learning  without  knowledge  came — 
Shame  for  his  conscious  ignorance,  and  pride 
To  this  fair  seat  in  this  gay  style  to  ride. 


The  cause  that  brought  him  was  a  small  i 
His  father's  due,  and  he  must  take  the  amoant. 
And  sign  a  stamp'd  receipt  I  this  done,  he  might 
Look  all  around  him,  and  eoioy  the  slf^t. 

So  far  to  walk  was,  in  his  mother's  view, 
More  than  her  darling  Peter  ought  to  do ; 
Peter  indeed  knew  more,  but  he  would  hide 
His  better  knowledge,  for  he  wish'd  to  ride : 
So  had  his  father's  nag,  a  beast  so  smaU, 
That,  if  he  fell,  he  had  not  far  to  fiOL 
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His  fond  and  nnxioos  mother  in  his  best 
Her  darling  child  for  the  occasion  dress'd : 
All  in  his  coat  of  green  she  clothed  her  boy, 
And  stood  admiring  with  a  mother's  joy  : 
Large  was  it  made  and  long,  as  meant  to  do 
For  Sunday-service  when  he  older  grew — 
Not  brought  in  daily  use  in  one  year's  wear  or 

two. 
White  was  his  waistcoat,  and  what  else  he  wore 
Had  clothed  the  lamb  or  parent  ewe  before. 
In  all  the  mother  show*d  her  care  or  skill ; 
A  riband  black  she  tied  beneath  his  friU ; 
Gave  him  his  stockings,  white  as  driven  snow, 
And  bad  him  heed  the  miry  way  below ; 
On  the  black  varnish  of  the  comely  shoe 
Shone  the  large  buckle  of  a  silvery  hue. 
Boots  he  had  worn,  had  he  such  things  possess' d — 
^ut  bootless  grief  I — he  was  full  proudly  dress'd ; 
Full  proudly  look'd,  and  light  he  was  of  heart, 
When  thus  for  Silford  Hall  prepared  to  start. 

Nathaniel's  self  with  joy  the  stripling  eyed, 
And  gave  a  shilling  with  a  father's  pride ; 
Rules  of  politeness  too  with  pomp  he  gave. 
And  show'd  the  lad  how  scholars  should  behave. 

Ere  yet  he  left  her  home,  the  Mother  told — 
For  she  had  seen — what  things  he  should  behold. 
There,  she  related,  her  young  eyes  had  view'd 
Stone  figures  shaped  like  naked  flesh  and  blood. 
Which,  in  the.hall  and  up  the  gallery  placed. 
Were  proofs,  they  told  her,  of  a  noble  taste  ; 
Nor  she  denied — but,  in  a  public  hall. 
Her  judgment  taken,  she  had  clothed  them  all. 
There,  too,  were  stationed,  each  upon  its  seat. 
Half  forms  of  men,  without  their  hands  and  feet ; 
These  and  what  more  within  that  hall  might  be 
She  saw,  and  oh  I  how  long'd  her  son  to  see  I 
Yet  could  he  hope  to  view  that  noble  place. 
Who  dared  not  look  the  porter  in  the  face  ? 

Forth  went  the  pony,  and  the  rider's  knees 
Cleaved  to  her  sides — he  did  not  ride  with  ease ; 
One  hand  a  whip,  and  one  a  bridle  held, 
In  case  the  pony  falter'd  or  rebell'd. 

The  village  boys  beheld  him  as  he  pass'd. 
And  looks  of  envy  on  the  hero  cast ; 
But  he  was  meek,  nor  let  his  pride  appear. 
Nay,  truth  to  speak,  he  felt  a  sense  of  fear. 
Lest  the  rude  beast,  unmindful  of  the  rein, 
Should  take  a  fancy  to  turn  back  again. 

He  found,  and  wonder 't  is  he  found,  his  way, — 
The  orders  many  that  he  must  obey : 
"  Now  to  the  right,  then  left,  and  now  again 
**  Directly  onward,  through  the  winding  lane ; 
"  Then  half-way  o'er  the  common,  by  the  mill, 
*'  Turn  from  the  cottage  and  ascend  the  hill, 
"  Then — spare  the  pony,  boy  I  as  you  ascend— 
*<  You  see  the  Hall,  and  Uiat  's  your  journey's 
end," 

Yes,  he  succeeded,  not  remembering  aught 
Of  this  advice,  but  by  his  pony  taught. 
Soon  as  he  doubted  he  the  bridle  threw 
On  the  steed's  neck,  and  said — "  Remember  you  !*' 


For  oft  the  creature  had  his  father  borne, 
Sound  on  his  way,  and  safe  on  his  return. 
So  he  succeeded,  and  the  modest  youth 
Gave  praise  where  praise  had  been  assign'd  by 
truth. 

His  business  done, — for  fortune  led  his  way 
To  him  whose  office  was  such  debts  to  pay, — 
The  farmer-bailiff,  but  he  saw  no  more 
Than  a  small  room,  with  bare  and  oaken  floor, 
A  desk  with  books  thereon — he  'd  seen  such  things 

before ; 
**  Good  day  I"  he  said,  but  linger'd  as  he  spoke 
"  Good  day,"  and  gazed  about  with  serious  look ; 
Then  slowly  moved,  and  then  delay'd  a  while. 
In  dumb  dismay  which  raised  a  lordly  smile 
In  those  who  eyed  him — then  again  moved  on, 
As  all  might  see,  unwilling  to  be  gone. 

While  puzzled  thus,  and  puzzling  all  about, 
Involved,  absorb'd,  in  some  bewildering  doubt, 
A  lady  enter'd.  Madam  Johnson  call'd, 
Within  whose  presence  stood  the  lad  appall'd. 
A  learned  Lady  this,  who  knew  the  names 
Of  all  the  pictures  in  the  golden  frames ; 
Could  every  subject,  every  painter,  tell, 
And  on  their  merits  and  their  failures  dwell ; 
And  if  perchance  there  was  a  slight  mistake — 
-These  the  most  knowing  on  such  matters  make. 

*^  And  what  dost  mean,  my  pretty  lad  ?"  she 
cried; 
"  Dost  stay  or  go  ?" — He  first  for  courage  tried, 
Then  for  fit  words, — then  boldly  he  replied. 
That  he  would  give  a  hundred  pounds,  if  so 
He  had  them,  all  about  that  house  to  go ; 
For  he  had  heard  that  it  contain'd  such  things 
As  never  house  could  boast,  except  the  king's. 

The  ruling  Lady,  smiling,  said,  "  In  truth 
*^  Thou  shalt  behold  them  all,  my  pretty  youth. 
"  Tom !  first  the  creature  to  the  stable  lead, 
**  Let  it  be  fed ;  and  you,  my  child,  must  feed ; 
"  For  three   good  hours  must  pass  e'er  dinner 

come." — 
'*  Supper,"  thought  he,  **  she  means,  our  time,  at 

home." 

First  was  he  feasted  to  his  heart's  content, 
Then,  all  in  rapture,  with  the  Lady  went ; 
Through  rooms  immense,  and  galleries  wide  and 

tall. 
He  walk'd  entranced — ^he  breathed  in  Silford  Hall. 

Now  could  he  look  on  that  delightful  place. 
The  glorious  dwelling  of  a  princely  race ; 
His  vast  delight  was  mixed  with  equal  awe. 
There  was  such  magic  in  the  things  he  saw. 
Oft  standing  still,  with  open  mouth  and  eyes, 
Tum'd  here  and  there,  alarm'd  as  one  who  tries 
T'  escape  from  something  strange,  that  would  be- 
fore him  rise. 
The  wall  would  part,  and  beings  without  name 
Would  come — for  such  to  his  adventures  came. 
Hence  undefined  and  solemn  terror  pressed 
Upon  his  mind,  and  all  his  powers  possess*  d. 
All  he  had  read  of  magic,  every  charm. 
Were  he  alone,  might  come  and  do  him  harm : 
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But  his  gaze  rested  on  his  friendly  guide — 

"  I  'm  safe,"  he  thought,  "  so  long  as  you  abide." 

In  one  large  room  was  found  a  bed  of  state — 
**  And    can    they    soundly    sleep    beneath    such 

weight, 
"  Where  they  may  figures  in  the  night  explore, 
'*  FormM  by  the  dim  light  dancing  on  the  floor 
**  From  the  far  window ;  mirrors  broad  and  high 
"  Doubling  each  terror  to  the  anxious  eye  ? — 
*'  'T  is  strange,"  thought  Peter,  '*  that  such  things 

produce 
'^  No  fear  in  her:  but  there  b  much  in  use." 

On  that  reflecting  brightness,  passing  by, 
The  boy  one  instant  flx*d  his  restless  eye — 
And  saw  himself:  he  had  before  descried 
His  face  in  one  his  mother's  store  supplied ; 
But  here  he  could  his  whole  dimensions  view, 
From  the  pale  forehead  to  the  jet-black  shoe. 
Passing  he  look*d,  and,  looking,  grieved  to  pass 
From  the  feiir  figure  smiling  in  the  glass. 
'T  was  so  Narcissus  saw  the  boy  advance 
In  the  dear  fount,  and  met  th'  admiring  glance 
So  loved — But,  no  I  our  happier  boy  admired. 
Not  the  slim  form,  but  what  the  form  attired, — 
The  riband,  shirt,  and  frill,  all  pure  and  clean. 
The  white  ribb'd  stockings,  and  the  coat  of  green. 

The  Lady  now  appearM  to  move  away — 
And  this  was  threat'ning ;  for  he  dared  not  stay. 
Lost  and  alone ;  but  earnestly  he  pray*d — 
'*  Oh  !  do  not  leave  me — I  am  not  afraid, 
**  But 't  is  so  lonesome ;  I  shall  never  find 
'*  My  way  alone,  no  better  than  the  blind." 

The  Matron  kindly  to  the  Boy  replied, 
"  Trust  in  my  promise,  I  will  be  thy  guide." 
Then  to  the  Chapel  moved  the  friendly  pair. 
And  well  for  Peter  that  his  guide  was  there  ! 
Dim,  silent,  solemn  was  the  scene — he  felt 
The  cedar's  power,  that  so  unearthly  smelt ; 
And  then  the  stain'd,  dark,  narrow  windows  threw 
Strange  partial  beams  on  pulpit,  desk,  and  pew : 
Upon  the  altar,  glorious  to  behold. 
Stood  a  vast  pair  of  candlesticks  in  gold ! 
With  candles  tall,  and  large,  and  firm,  and  white, 
Such  as  the  halls  of  giant-kings  would  light. 
There  was  an  organ,  too,  but  now  unseen ; 
A  long  black  curtain  served  it  for  a  skreen ; 
Not  so  the  clock,  that  both  by  night  and  day 
Click'd  the  short  moments  as  they  pass'd  away. 

"  Is  this  a  church  ?  and  does  the  parson  read  " — 
Said  Peter — "  here  ? — I  mean  a  church  indeed." — 
**  Indeed  it  is,  or  as  a  church  is  used," 
Was  the  reply, — and  Peter  deeply  mused. 
Not  without  awe.     His  sadness  to  dispel. 
They  sought  the  gallery,  and  then  all  was  well. 

Tet  entered  there,  although  so  clear  his  mind 
From  every  fear  substantial  and  defined, 
Tet  there  remained  some  touch  of  native  fear — 
Of  something  awful  to  the  eye  and  ear — 
A  ghostly    voice    might    sound— a    ghost    itself 
appear. 


There  noble  pictures  fiU'd  his  mind  with  joj — 
He  gazed  and  thought,  and  was  no  more  the  boy ; 
And  Madam  beard  him  speak,  with  some  supriie, 
Of  heroes  known  to  him  from  histories. 
He  knew  the  actors  in  the  deeds  of  old, — 
He  could  the  Roman  marvels  all  unfold. 
He  to  his  guide  a  theme  lor  wonder  grew. 
At  once  so  little  and  so  much  he  knew — ^ 
Little  of  what  was  passing  every  day,  ' 
And  much  of  that  which  kmg  had  pass'd  away ; — 
So  like  a  man,  and  yet  so  like  a  child, 
That  his  good  friend   stood  wond'ring    as    the 
smiled. 

The  Scripture  Pieces  caused  a  serioua  awe, 
And  he  with  reverence  look'd  on  all  he  law ; 
His  pious  wonder  he  express'd  aloud. 
And  at  the  Saviour  Form  devoutly  bow'd^ 

Portraits  he  pass'd,  admiring ;  but  with  pain 
Tum'd  from  some  objects,  nor  would  look  ag^n. 
He  seem'd  to  think  that  something  wroiig  was 

done. 
When  crimes  were  shown  he  blush'd  to  look  upon. 
Not  so  his  guide—*'  What  youth  is  that  ?**   die 

cried, 
**  That  handsome  stripling  at  the  Iady*t  side ; 
"  Can  you  inform  me  how  the  youth  is  nam^  ?* 
He  answer'd  **  Joseph ;"  but  he  look'd  ashamed. 
"  Well,  and  what  then  ?  Had  you  been  Joe^h, 

boy! 
"  Would  you  have  been  so  peevish  and  ao  coy  ?*• 
Our  hero  answer'd,  with  a  glowing  face, 
"  His  mother  told  him  he  should  pray  for  grace." 
A  transient  cloud  o'ercast  the  matron's  brow  ; 
She    seem'd    disposed   to  laugh,   but    knew  not 

how; 
Silent  a  while,  then  pladd  she  appeared — 
'"Tis  but  a  child,"  she  thought,  and   all  wm 

clear'd. 

No — laugh  she  could  not;  still  the   more  she 
sought 
To  hide  her  thoughts,  the  more  of  his  she  caaght. 
A  hundred  times  she  had  these  pictures  named, 
And  never  felt  perplex'd,  disturb'd,  ashamed ; 
Tet  now  the  feelings  of  a  lad  so  young 
Caird  home  her  thoughts  and  paralysed  her  toogae. 
She  pass'd  the  offensive  pictures  silent  by. 
With  one  reflecting,  self-reproving  sigh  ; 
Reasoning  how  habit  will  the  mind  entioe 
To  approach  and  gaze  upon  the  bounds  of  rioe. 
As  men,  by  custom,  fh>m  some  cliff's  vast  height. 
Look  pleased,  and  make  their  danger  their  delight. 

"  Come,  let  us  on  !— ^e  there  a  Flemish  view, 
**  A  Country  Fair,  and  all  as  Nature  true. 
**  See  there  the  merry  creatures,  great  and  — ^tl^ 
"  Engaged  in  drinking,  gaming,  dancing  all, 
"  FiddUng  or  fighthig— all  in  drunken  joy !" — 
'*  But  is  this  Nature  ?"  said  the  wondering  Boy. 

'*  Be  sure  it  is  I  and  those  Banditti  there— 
**  Observe  the  faces,  forms,  the  eyes, the  air: 
"  See  rage,  revenge,  remorse,  diaH^in^  deqwSr  I** 

**  And  is  that  Nature,  too  ?"  the  stripling  eried.— 
'*  Corrupted  Nature,"  said  the  serious  gtdde. 
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She  then  displayed  her  knoidedge.— <'  That,  my 
dear, 
''  Is  oaU'd  a  Titian,  this  a  Guido  here, 
"  And  yon  a  Claude — ^you  see  that  lovely  light, 
**  So  soft  and  solemn,  neither  day  nor  night.** 

**  Yes  V  quoth  the  Boy,  ^'  and  there  is  just  the 
breeze, 
'*  That  curls  the  water,  and  that  fans  the  trees ; 
"  The  ships  that  anchor  in  that  pleasant  bay 
**  All  look  so  safe  and  quiet — Claude,  you  say  ?" 

On  a  small  picture  Peter  gazed  and  stood 
In  admiration — "  't  was  so  dearly  good." 
**  For  how  much  money  think  you,  then,  my  lad, 
*'  Is  such  a  *  dear  good  picture '  to  be  had  ? 
"  *T  is  a  famed  master's  work — a  Gerard  Dow, — 
'*  At  least  the  seller  told  the  buyer  so." 

"  I  tell  the  price !"  quoth  Peter—"  I  as  soon 
"  Could  tell  the  price  of  pictures  in  the  moon ; 
"  But  I  have  heiurd,  when  the  great  race  was  done, 
"  How    much  was    offered    for    the    horse    that 


*'  A  thousand  pounds :  but,  look  the  country 
round, 
"  And,  may  be,  ten  such  horses  might  be  found ; 
"  While,  ride  or  run  where'er  you  choose  to  go, 
"  Ton  'II  nowhere  find  so  fine  a  Gerard  Dow." 

"  If  this  be  true,"  says  Peter,  "  then,  of  course, 
"  You  'd  rate  the  picture  higher  than  the  horse." 

*'Why,  thou'rt  a  reasoner,  Boyl"    the  lady 
cried; 
"  But  see  that  Infant  on  the  other  side ; 
'*  'T  is  by  Sir  Joshua.^     Did  you  ever  see 
"  A  babe  so  charming?"—"  No,  indeed,"  said  he ; 
"  I  wonder  how  he  could  that  look  invent, 
"  That  seems  so  sly,  and  yet  so  innocent !"  ^ 

In  this  long  room  were  various  Statues  seen. 
And  Peter  gazed  thereon  with  awe-struck  mien. 

"  Why  look  so  earnest.  Boy  ?"— "  Because  they 
bring 
"  To  me  a  story  of  an  awful  thing." 

"  TeU  then  thy  story." ^He,  who  never  stay'd 

For  words  or  matter,  instantly  obey'd. 

A  holy  pilgrim  to  a  city  saiPd, 
"  Where  every  sin  o'er  sinf\il  men  prevail'd ; 
"  Who,  when  he  landed,  look'd  in  every  street, 
"  As  he  was  wont,  a  busy  crowd  to  meet ; 
*'  But  now  of  living  beio^  found  he  none, 
"  Death  had  been  there,  and  tum'd  them  all  to 

stone; 
"  All  in  an  instant,  as  they  were  employ'd, 
"  Was  life  in  every  living  man  destroy'd — 
"  The  rich,  the  poor,  the  timid,  and  the  bold, 
^  Made  in  a  moment  such  as  we  behold." 


^  C**In  the  year  1783  Mr.  Crabbe  very  frequently  pasted 
bis  moraingi  at  the  easel  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  conversing 
on  a  rariety  of  subjects,  wbHe  this  distinguished  artist  was 
employed  upon  that  celebrated  paintinff,  then  preparing  for 
the  Empress  Catharine  of  Rnsda.''— See  Z^/Te,  aiit«,  p.  84  J 


"  Come,  my  good  lad,  you  've  yet  a  room  to  see. 
"  Are  you  awake  ?"— "  I  am  amazed,"  said  he ; 
"  I  know  they  're  figures  form'd  by  human  skill, 
"  But  'tis  so  awfUl,  and  thU  place  so  stiU  I 

"  And  what  is  this  ?"  said  Peter,  who  had  seen 
A  long  wide  table,  with  its  cloth  of  green. 
Its  net-work  pockets,  and  its  studs  of  gold — 
For  such  they  seem'd,  and  precious  to  behold. 
There  too  were  ivory  balls,  and  one  was  red. 
Laid  with  long  sticks  upon  the  soft  green  bed. 
And  printed  tables,  on  the  wall  beside— 
"  Oh !   what  are  these  ?"  the  wondering  Peter 
cried. 

"  This,  my  good  lad,  is  call'd  the  Billiard-room," 
Answer'd  his  guide ;  "  and  here  the  gentry  come, 
"  And  with  these  maces  and  these  cues  they  play, 
"  At  their  spare  time,  or  in  a  rainy  day." 

"  And  what  this  chequer'd  box  ? — for  play,  I 

guess?"— 
"  You  judge  it  right ;  't  is  for  the  game  of  Chess. 
"  There  1  take  your  time,  examine  what  you  will, 
"  There's  King,  Queen,  Knight,— it  is  a  game  of 

skUl: 
"  And  these    are    Bishops ;    you  the    difference 

see." 
"  What !  do  they  make  a  game  of  than  f "  quoth 

he.— 
"  Bishops,  like  Kings,"  she  said,  "  are  here  but 


"  Not  that  I  answer  for  their  Honours'  games." 

All  round  the  house  did  Peter  go,  and  found 
Food  for  his  wonder  all  the  house  around. 
There  guns  of  various  bore,  and  rods  and  lines, 
And  all  that  man  for  deed  of  death  designs, 
In  beast,  or  bird,  or  fish,  or  worm,  or  fly — 
Life  in  these  last  must  means  of  death  supply ; 
The  living  bait  is  gorged,  and  both  the  victims  die. 
"  God  gives  man  leave  his  creatures  to  destroy." — 
"What!    for  his  sport?"    replied    the    pitying 

Boy. 
"  Nay,"  Mdd  the  Lady,  "  why  the  sport  condemn? 
"  As  (Ue  they  must,  'tis  much  the  same  to  them." 
Peter  had  doubts ;  but  with  so  kind  a  friend 
He  would  not  on  a  dubious  point  contend. 

Much  had  he  seen,  and  everything  he  saw 
Excited  pleasure  not  unmix'd  with  awe. 
Leaving  each  room,  he  tum'd  as  if  once  more 
To  ei\joy  the  pleasure  that  he  felt  before. — 
"  What  then  must   their   possessors  feel  ?    how 

grand 
"  And  happy  they  who  can  such  joys  command ! 
"  For  they  may  pleasures  all  their  lives  pursue, 
"  The  winter  pleasures,  and  the  summer's  too — 
"  Pleasures  for  every  hour  in  every  day — 
"  Oh  I  how  their  time  must  pass  in  joy  away  I" 

So  Peter  said. — Replied  the  courteous  Dame, 
"  What  you  call  pleasure  scarcely  owns  the  name. 
"  The  very  changes  of  amusement  prove 
"  There 's  nothing  that  deserves  a  lasting  love. 
"  They  hunt,  they  course,  they  shoot,  they  fish, 

they  game ; 
"  The  objects  vary^  though  the  end  the  i 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


<<  A  search  for  that  which  flies  them ;  no,  my  Boy  I 
"  *Ti8  not  eigoyment,  'tis  pursuit  of  joy." 

Peter  was  thoughtfUi  —  thinking,  WliatI    not 
these. 
Who  can  command,  or  purchase  what  they  please— 
Whom  many  serve,  who  only  speak  the  word, 
And  they  have  all  that  earth  or  seas  afford — 
All  that  can  charm  the  mind  and  please  the  eye  — 
And  they  not  happy  ! — but  I  'U  ask  her  why. 

So  Peter  ask'd.— "  T  is  not,"  she  said,  "  for  us 
<*  Their  Honours'  inward  feelings  to  discuss ; 
"  But  if  they  're  happy,  they  would  still  confess 
"  'T  is  not  these  things  that  make  their  happiness. 

'*  Look  from  this  window !  at  his  work  behold 
"  Yon  gard'ner's  helper — he  is  poor  and  old ; 
'*  He  not  one  thing  of  all  you  see  can  call 
*'  His  own ;  but,  haply,  he  o'erlooks  them  alL 
**  Hear  him  I  he  whistles  through  his  work,  or 

stops 
*'  But  to  admire  his  labours  and  his  crops : 
"  To-day  as  every  former  day  he  fares, 
**  And  for  the  morrow  has  nor  doubts  nor  cares ; 
*^  Pious  and  cheerful,  proud  when  he  can  please, 
"  Judge  if  Joe  Tomkin  wants  such  things  as  these ! 

**  Come,  let  us  forward !"  and  she  walk'd  in  haste 
To  a  large  room,  itself  a  work  of  taste. 
But  chiefly  valued  for  the  works  that  drew 
The  eyes  of  Peter — this  indeed  was  new, 
Was  most  imposing. — ^Books  of  every  kind 
Were  there  disposed,  the  food  for  every  mind. 
With  joy  perplex'd,  round  cast  he  wondering  eyes, 
Still  in  his  joy,  and  dumb  in  his  surprise. 

Above,  beneath,  around,  on  every  side. 
Of  every  form  and  size,  were  Books  descried ; 
Like  Bishop  Hatto,'  when  the  rats  drew  near, 
And  war's  new  dangers  waked  his  guilty  fear. 
When  thousands  came  beside,  behind,  before, 
And  up  and  down  came  on  ten  thousand  more ; 
A  tail'd  and  whisker'd  army,  each  with  claws 
As  sharp  as  needles,  and  with  teeth  like  saws," — 
So  fill'd  with  awe,  and  wonder  in  his  looks, 
Stood  Peter,  'midst  this  multitude  of  Books ; 
But  guiltless  he  and  fearless ;  yet  he  sigh'd 
To  think  what  treasures  were  to  him  denied. 

But  wonder  ceases  on  continued  view ; 
And  the  Boy  sharp  for  close  inspection  grew. 
Prints  on  the  table  he  at  first  survey'd, 
Then  to  the  Books  his  full  attention  paid. 
At  first,  from  tome  to  tome,  as  fancy  led, 
He  view'd  the  binding,  and  the  titles  read ; 
Lost  in  delight,  and  with  his  freedom  pleased. 
Then  three  huge  folios  from  their  shelf  he  seized ; 


<  [For  the  history  of  Hatto,  Archbiihop  of  Mentz,  see  Co- 
ryat's  *  Crudities,'  p.  571 .  See  alsob  amonff  Mr.  Soathey's  mi* 
nm  poems,  <  Goa's  Judgment  on  a  Bishop.  ] 

*  [*'  And  in  at  the  windotrs,  and  in  at  the  door, 

And  through  the  walls,  by  thousands  they  pour, 
And  down  through  the  ceiling,  and  up  througli  the  floor, 
Ftom  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and  before, 


Fixing  on  one,  with  prints  of  every  raoe. 
Of  beast  and  bird  most  rare  in  every  place, — 
Serpents,  the  giants  of  their  tribe,  whoee  prey 
Are  giants  too— a  wild  ox  once  a-day ; 
'Here  the  fierce  tiger,  and  the  deserfs  kinga. 
And  all  that  move  on  feet,  or  fins,  or  wings — 
Most  rare  and  strange :  a  second  volume  told 
Of  battles  dire,  and  dreadful  to  behold. 
On  sea  or  land,  and  fleets  dispersed  in  storm* ; 
A  third  has  all  creative  iancy  forms,— 
Hydra  and  dire  chimera,  deserts  rude. 
And  ruins  grand,  enriching  solitude : 
Whatever  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be. 
Saw  Peter  here,  and  still  desired  to  see. 

Again  he  look'd,  but  h^>pier  had  he  been. 
That  Book  of  Wonders  he  had  never  seen ; 
For  there  were  tales  of  men  of  wicked  mind. 
And  how  the  Foe  of  Man  deludes  mankind. 
Magic  and  murder  every  leaf  bespread — 
Enchanted  halls,  and  chambers  of  the  dead. 
And  ghosts  that  haunt  the  scenes  where  onoe  the 
victims  bled. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  Peter*s  heart  begmn 
To  admit  the  fear  that  shames  the  valiant  man. 
He  paused — but  why  ?  **  Here  's  one  my  guard  te 

be; 
'*  When  thus  protected,  none  can  trouble  me  :^— 
Then  rising  look'd  he  round,  and  lo !  alone  waa  he. 

Three  ponderous  doors,  with  looki  of  ahiniag 
brass, 
Seem'd  to  invite  the  trembling  Boy  to  pass ; 
But  fear  forbade,  till  fear  itself  supplied 
The  place  of  courage,  and  at  length  he  tried. 
He  grasp'd  the  key — Alas !  though  great  his  need, 
The  key  tum'd  not,  the  bolt  would  not  recede. 
Try  then  again ;  for  what  will  not  distreas  ? 
Again  he  tried,  and  with  the  same  success. 
Yet  one  remains,  remains  untried  one  door — 
A  failing  hope,  for  two  had  fiul'd  before ; 
But  a  bold  prince,  with  fifty  doors  in  sight. 
Tried  forty-nine  before  he  found  the  right,-^ 
Before  he  mounted  on  the  brasen  horae. 
And  o'er  the  walls  pursued  his  airy  oourae. 
So  his  cold  hand  on  this  last  key  be  laid : 
"  Now   turn,"    said    he ;    the    treacherous    bolt 

obey'd — 
The  door  receded — ^bringing  full  in  view 
The  dim,  duU  chiq[>el,  piUpit,  desk,  and  pew. 

It  was  not  right— it  would  have  vex'd  a  saint ; 
And  Peter's  anger  rose  above  restraint. 
**  Was  this  her  love,"  he  cried,  **  to  bring  me  hcfe, 
'*  Among  the  dead,  to  die  myself  with  fear  V* — 
For  Peter  judged,  with  monuments  around. 
The  dead  must  surely  in  the  place  be  found : — 


From  within  and  wiUiont.  from  above  and  bdow. 
And  all  at  onoe  to  Uie  Biahop  they  go. 
Thev  have  whetted  their  teeth  agaisft  the  i 
And  now  they  pick  the  Biabop'a  booei ; 
They  gnaw'd  the  fleeh  frmn  eT«ry  limb^ 
For  they  were  lent  to  do  Judgment  on  him  I** 


**  With  cold  to  shiver,  and  with  hunger  pine — 
"  *  We  '11  see  the  rooms,'  she  said,  *  before  we 

dine;' 
**  And   spake  so  kind  I    That  window  gives  no 

Ught: 
*^  Here  is  enough  the  boldest  man  to  fright ; 
*'  It  hardly  now  is  day,  and  soon  it  will  be  night." 

Deeply  he  sighM,  nor  from  his  heart  could  chase 
The  dread  of  dying  in  that  dismal  place ; 
Anger  and  sorrow  in  his  bosom  strove, 
And  banish'd  all  that  yet  remain'd  of  love ; 
When  soon  despair  had  seized  the  trembling  Boy, — 
But  hark,  a  voice !  the  sound  of  peace  and  joy. 

"  Where  art  thou,  lad?"—"  Oh  \  here  am  I,  in 
doubt, 
"  And  sorely  frighten 'd— can  you  let  me  out?" 
"  Oh !  yes,  my  child ;  it  was  indeed  a  sin, 
"  Forgetful  as  I  was,  to  bolt  you  in. 
"  I  left  you  reading,  and  from  habit  lock'd 
"  The  door  behind  me,  but  in  truth  am  shock'd 
"  To  serve  you  thus ;  but  we  will  make  amends 
"  For  such  mistake.     Come,    cheerly,    we    are 
friends." 

"  Oh,  yes  1"  said  Peter,  quite  aUve  to  be 
So  kindly  used,  and  have  so  much  to  see, 
And  having  so  much  seen ;  his  way  he  spied, 
Forgot  his  peril,  and  rejoinM  his  guide. 

Now  all  beheld,  his  admiration  raised. 
The  lady  thank' d,  her  condescension  praised, 
And  fix'd  the  hour  for  dinner,  forth  the  Boy 
Went  in  a  tumult  of  o'erpowering  joy. 
To  view  the  gardens,  and  what  more  was  found 
In  the  wide  circuit  of  that  spacious  ground. 
Till,  with  his  thoughts  bewilder'd,  and  oppress'd 
With  too  much  feeling,  he  inclined  to  rest. 

Then  in  the  park  he  sought  its  deepest  shade. 
By  trees  more  aged  than  the  mansion  made. 
That  ages  stood ;  and  there  unseen  a  brook 
Ban  not  unheard,  and  thus  our  traveller  spoke : — 
"  I  am  so  happy,  and  have  such  delight, 
"  I  cannot  bear  to  see  another  sight ; 
"  It  wearies  one  like  work ;"  and  so,  with  deep 
Unconscious  sigh,  he  laid  him  down  to  sleep. 

Thus  he  reclining  slept,  and,  oh  I  the  joy 
That  in  his  dreams  possess'd  the  happy  boy, — 
Composed  of  all  he  knew,  and  all  he  read, 
Hewni,  or  conceived,  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Caliph  Haroun,  walWng  forth  by  night 
To  see  young  David  and  Goliath  fight. 
Rose  on  his  passive  fancy — then  appear'd 
The  fieshless  forms  of  beings  scom'd  or  fear'd 
By  just  or  evil  men — the  baneful  race 
Of  spirits  restless,  borne  from  place  to  place : 
Rivers  of  blood  from  conquer'd  armies  ran. 
The  flying  steed  was  by,  the  marble  man ; 
Then  danced  the  fairies  round  their  pigmy  queen, 
And  their  feet  twinkled  on  the  dewy  green, 


All  in  the  moonbeams'  gloiy.     As  they  fled. 
The  mountain  loadstone  rear'd  its  fatal  head, 
And  drew  the  iron-bolted  ships  on  shore. 
Where  he  distinctly  heard  the  billows  roar, — 
Mix'd  with  a  living  voice  of—"  Youngster,  sleep 

no  more, 
"  But  haste  to  dinner."   Starting  from  the  ground, 
The  waking  boy  obey'd  that  welcome  sound. 

He  went  and  sat,  with  equal  shame  and  pride, 
A  welcome  guest  at  Madam  Johnson's  side. 
At  his  right  hand  was  Mistress  Kitty  placed, 
And  Lucy,  maiden  sly,  the  stripling  faced. 
Then  each  the  proper  seat  at  table  took — 
Groom,    butler,    footman,    laundress,    coachman, 

cook; 
For  all  their  station  and  their  office  knew, 
Kor  sat  as  rustics  or  the  rabble  do.      i 

The  Youth  to  each  the  due  attention  paid. 
And  hob-or-nobb'd  with  Lady  Charlotte's  maid ; 
With  much  respect  each  other  they  address'd. 
And  all  encouraged  their  enchanted  guest. 
Wine,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats  closed  repast  so  long. 
And  Mistress  Flora  sang  an  opera  song. 

Such  was  the  Day  the  happy  Boy  had  spent. 
And  forth  delighted  from  the  Hall  he  went : 
Bowing  his  thanks,  he  mounted  on  his  steed. 
More  largely  fed  than  he  was  wont  to  feed ; 
And  well  for  Peter  that  his  pony  knew 
From  whence  he  came,  the  road  he  should  pursue ; 
For  the  young  rider  had  his  mind  estranged 
From  all  around,  disturb'd  and  disarranged, 
In  pleasing  tumult,  in  a  dream  of  bliss, 
Eijoy'd  but  seldom  in  a  world  like  this. 

But  though  the  pleasures  of  the  Day  were 
past,— 
For  lively  pleasures  are  not  form'd  to  last, — 
And  though  less  vivid  they  became,  less  strong. 
Through  life  they  lived,  and  were  ei\joy'd  as  long : 
So  deep  the  impression  of  that  happy  Day, 
Not  time  nor  cares  could  wear  it  all  away ; 
E'en  to  the  last,  in  his  declining  years. 
He  told  of  all  his  glories,  all  his  fears. 


How  blithely  forward  In  that  mom  he  went. 
How  bless'd  the  hours  in  that  fair  palace  spent, 
How  vast  that  Mansion,  sure  for  monarch  plann'd, 
The  rooms  so  many,  and  yet  each  so  grand, — 
Millions  of  books  in  one  krge  hall  were  found, 
And  glorious  pictures  every  room  around ; 
Beside  that  strangest  of  the  wonders  there. 
That  house  itself  contain'd  a  house  of  prayer. 

He  told  of  park  and  wood,  of  sun  and  shade. 
And  how  the  lake  below  the  lawn  was  made : 
He  spake  of  feasting  such  as  never  boy. 
Taught  in  his  school,  was  fated  to  eiyoy — 
Of  ladies'  maids  as  ladies'  selves  who  dress'd. 
And  her,  his  friend,  distinguish'd  from  the  rest 
By  grandeur   in    her  look,   and  state  that  she 
possess'd. 
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He  pafls'd  not  one ;  hit  grateful  mind  o*erflow'd 
With  sense  of  aU  he  felt,  and  they  bestowed. 

He  spake  of  erery  office,  great  or  small. 
Within,  without,  and  spake  with  praise  of  ail- 
So  pase'd  the  happy  Boy  that  Day  at  Silford  Hall.^ 


TALE    II. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  LOVE. 

In  a  large  town,  a  wealthy  thriving  place, 
Where  hopes  of  gain  excite  an  anidous  race ; 
Which  dark  dense  wreaths  of  cloudy  volumes  cloak. 
And  mark  for  leagues  around  the  place  of  smoke ; 
Where  fire  to  water  lends  its  powerful  aid, 
And  steam  produces — strong  ally  to  trade, — 
Arrived  a  Stranger,  whom  no  merchant  knew, 
Nor  could  conjecture  what  he  came  to  do : 
He  came  not  tiiere  his  fortune  to  amend. 
He  came  not  there  a  fortune  made  to  spend : 
His  age  not  that  which  men  in  trade  employ ; 
The  place  not  that  where  men  their  wealth  enjoy  ; 
Yet  there  was  something  in  his  air  that  told 
Of  competency  gain*d  before  the  man  was  old. 


^  [In  die  flnt  draft  of  *  Silford  Hall '  the  conclttsidn  is 
different ;  and  we  think  it  right  to  Tpreaerve  the  following 
▼eraes  in  a  note,  as  they  appear  to  leave  little  doobt  that  the 
itory  was  in  het  suggested  by  the  Poet's  recollection  of  his 
own  boyish  visits,  when  an  apothecary's  apprentice*  to 
(%eveley,  a  seat  of  the  noble  fiunily  with  wlunn,  in  after- 
yeaxa,  he  was  domesticated  as  Chaplain. 

Dream  on,  dear  Boy  I  let  pass  a  few  brief  years, 
Replete  with  tronbfn.  comforts,  hopes,  and  fears, 
Bold  expectations,  efforts  wild  and  strong, 
And  thou  shalt  find  thy  fond  conjectures  wrong. 
Imagination  rules  thee  :  thine  are  dreams. 
And  everything  to  thee  is  what  it  seems: 
Thou  seest  the  sarfaces  of  things  that  pass 
Before  thee,  colonr'd  by  thy  fancy's  glass. 
The  fact  below  is  hidden  t    What  is  true 
In  tliat  fair  mansion  comes  not  in  thy  view ; 
And  thou  wouldst  feel  a  new  and  strange  surprise. 
Should  all  within  npon  thy  mind  arise. 
Thon  think'st  the  lords  of  all  these  glorious  things 
Are  bless'd  supremely  I  so  they  axe,~like  kings! 
Envy  them  not  their  lofty  state,  my  boy ; 
They  but  possess  the  things  that  yon  e^}oy. 


«•  Nay,  bat  they  "re  lords  of  all  you  see  aronnd— 
**  Ring  but  a  bell,  and  men  obey  the  sonnd ; 
"  Make  bnt  a  motion  with  the  band  or  eye, 
**  And  their  attendants  at  the  signal  fly.'* 

True,  my  fair  lad  I  bnt  this  is  contract  all. 
For  James  is  paid  to  heed  his  Honour's  call : 
Let  wages  cease,  and  lay  the  livery  by, 
And  James  will  heed  no  more  than  you  or  I. 
Service  has  lawful  bound,  and  that  beyond 
Is  no  obedience— t  is  not  in  the  bond. 
Footman,  or  groom,  or  butler,  still  he  knows, 
So  does  his  lord,  the  duty  that  he  owes. 

Labourers,  you  say,  are  grieved  with  daily  toil— 
Tru»— bnt  the  sweater  goes  not  with  the  soil ; 
He  can  change  places,  change  his  way  of  lif^, 
Take  new  employments,— nay,  can  take  a  ivife ; 
If  he  offend,  he  knows  the  law's  decree, 
Nor  can  his  Judge  in  his  accuser  see ; 


He  brought  no  senrants  with  him  :  those  he  soo^ 

Were  soon  his  habits  and  his  manners  taught— 

His  manners  easy,  civil,  kind,  and  free ; 

His  habits  such  as  aged  men's  will  be — 

To  self  indulgent ;  wealthy  men  like  him 

Plead  for  these  failings— 'tis  their  way,  their  irfdm. 

His  frank  good-humour,  his  untroubled  ur. 
His  free  address,  and  language  bold  bat  £ur, 
Soon  made  him  friendt—suoh  friends  as  all  na; 

make. 
Who  take  the  way  that  he  was  pleased  to  take. 
He  gave  his  dinners  in  a  handsome  style. 
And  met  his  neighbours  with  a  social  smile ; 
The  wealthy  all  their  easy  friend  approved. 
Whom  the  more  liberal  for  his  bounty  loved : 
And  e'en  the  cautious  sad  reserved  began 
To  speak  with  kindness  of  the  frank  old  man. 
Who,  though  associate  with  the  rich  and  grave, 
Laugh'd  with  the  gay,  and  to  the  needy  gave 
What  need  requires.     At  church  a  seat  was  showa. 
That  he  was  kindly  ssk'd  to  think  his  own : 
Thither  he  went,  and  neither  cold  nor  heat, 
Pains  or  pretences,  kept  him  frt>m  his  seat. 
This  to  his  credit  in  the  town  was  told. 
And  ladies  said, ''  'T  is  pity  he  U  old : 
**  Yet,  for  his  years,  the  Stranger  moves  Hke  oae 
**  Who  of  his  race  has  no  small  part  to  nm." 
No  envy  he  by  ostentation  raised, 
And  all  his  hoepitoble  table  praised. 


And,  more  than  all  the  rest— or  yoong  or  old, 
Usefdl  or  useless,  he  can  not  be  sold  : 
Sorrow  and  want  may  in  his  cot  be  found* 
But  not  a  slave  can  hve  on  British  gnmnd. 

Nor  have  the  lords  of  all  this  wealth  yo«  soe 
Their  perfect  freedom :  few  are  tmly  free  : 
Who  rank  the  highest  find  the  check  of  fkte. 
And  kings  themselves  are  sab|ect  to  their  state. 

Riches,  and  all  that  we  desire  to  gain. 
Bind  their  possessors  in  a  golden  chain— 
T  is  kept  in  peril,  and  *t  is  lost  with  pain. 

And  thon  too,  Boy  I  wilt  pan  nnbeeding  by 
The  scenes  that  now  delight  thine  eager  eye. 
Dream  on  awhile  I  and  there  diall  come  a  sti 
And.  oonldst  thou  see  it,  an  amasing  cbans*. 
Thou  who  wert  late  so  happy,  and  so  prood. 
To  be  a  seat  with  liveried  men  allow'd. 
And  would  not,  dared  not,  in  thy  very  shame. 
Hie  titles  of  their  noble  maateta  name— 
Title*  that,  scarcely  known,  npon  thy  toag«e 
With  tremulous  and  erring  accent  hong 

Oh !  had  they  told  thee,  when  then  sat'st,  with  pride 
And  grateftil  jov,  at  Madam  Johnson^  side. 
And  heard  the  lisping  Flora,  blue^ved  maid. 
Bid  thee  be  neither  bashftil  nor  afraid,— 
When  Mrs.  Jane  thy  bomlng  blush  had  named. 
Because  thy  modesty  and  sense  she  praised, — 
Couldst  thou  have  seen  that  in  that  place  a  room 
Should  be  thine  own,  thy  house,  thy  hall,  thv  ' 
With  leave  to  wander  aa  thou  wouldst,  to  nm, 
Just  aa  thv  fiuicy  was  disposed  to  feed. 
To  live  with  those  who  were  so  fkr  above 
Thy  readi,  it  seem'd  to  thee  a  crime  to  love. 
Or  even  admire  themi— Little  didst  thon  know 
How  near  approach  the  lofty  and  the  low  I 
In  all  we  due,  and  all  we  dare  not  name. 
How  much  the  great  and  little  are  the  same  ! 

Well,  thon  hast  tried  itr-thon  hast  eloeriy  seaB 
What  greatneM  has  without  it,  and  within ; 
Where  now  the  Joyftil  expectation?— fled  I 
The  strong  anticipating  spirit  ?—dead  I] 
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Hia  quiet  life  censorioos  talk  eapprees'd, 

And  nomben  hail'd  him  as  their  welcome  gaett. 

'T  was  thought  a  man  bo  mild  and  bounteous  too, 
A  world  of  g(KKl  within  the  town  might  do ; 
To  vote  him  honours,  therefore,  they  inclined ; 
But  these  he  sought  not,  and  with  thanks  reeign*d. 
His  days  of  business  he  declared  were  past, 
And  he  would  widt  in  quiet  for  the  last ; 
But  for  a  dinner  and  a  day  of  mirth 
He  was  the  readiest  being  upon  earth. 


Men  call*d  him  Captain,  and  they  fbund  the 
name 
By  him  accepted  without  pride  or  shame, 
Not  in  the  Navy — that  did  not  appear ; 
Not  in  the  Army — that  at  least  was  clear : 
*'  But  as  he  speaks  of  sea-affairs,  he  made, 
"  No  doubt,  his  fortune  in  the  way  of  trade  ; 
'*  He  might,  perhaps,  an  India-ship  command — 
"  We  'U  call  him  Captmn  now  he  comes  to  land." 

The  Stranger  much  of  various  life  had  seen. 
Been  poor,  been  rich,  and  in  the  state  between ; 
Had  much  of  Idndness  met,  and  much  deceit. 
And  all  that  man  who  deals  with  men  must  meet. 
Not  much  he  read;    but    from   his  youth  had 

thought, 
And  been  by  care  and  observation  taught : 
'T  is  thus  a  man  his  own  opinions  makes ; 
He  holds  that  fast,  which  he  with  trouble  takes : 
While  one  whose  notions  all  from  books  arise. 
Upon  his  authors,  not  himself,  relies — 
A  borrow'd  wisdom  this,  that  does  not  make  us 

wise. 


Inured  to  scenes  where  wealth  and  place  com- 
mand 
Th*  observant  eye,  and  the  obedient  hand, 
A  Tory  spirit  his — ^he  ever  paid 
Obedience  due,  and  look'd  to  be  obey'd. 
"  Man  upon  man  depends,  and,  break  the  chain, 
'*  He  soon  returns  to  savage  life  again ; 
**  As  of  fair  virgins  dancing  in  a  round, 
**  Each  binds  another,  and  herself  is  bound, 
'*  On  either  hand  a  social  tribe  he  sees, 
**  By  those  assisted,  and  assisting  these ; 
*'  While  to  the  general  welfare  all  belong, 
**  The  high  in  power,  the  low  in  number  strong." 

Such  was  the  Stranger's    creed — ^If  not   pro- 
found, 
He  judg'd  it  useful,  and  proclaim'd  it  sound : 
And  many  liked  it ;  invitations  went 
To  Captain  Elliot,  and  from  him  were  sent — 
These  last  so  often,  that  his  friends  confessed 
The  Captain's  cook  had  not  a  place  of  rest. 
Still  were  they  something  at  a  loss  to  guess 
What  his  profession  was  from  his  address ; 
For  much  he  knew,  and  too  correct  was  he 
For  a  man  train'd  and  nurtured  on  the  sea : 
Yet  well  he  knew  the  seaman's  words  and  ways, — 
Seaman's  his  look,  and  nautical  his  phrase : 
In  fact,  all  ended  just  where  they  began. 
With  many  a  doubt  of  this  amphibious  man. 


Though  kind  to  all,  he  look'd  with  special  grace 
On  a  few  members  of  an  ancient  race. 
Long  known,  and  well  respected  in  the  place : 
Dyatm  their  name  *,  but  how  regard  for  these 
Bose  in  his  mind,  or  why  they  seem'd  to  please, 
Or  by  what  ways,  what  virtues — not  a  cause 
Can  we  assign,  for  Fancy  has  no  laws ; 
But,  as  the  Captain  show'd  them  such  respect. 
We  will  not  treat  the  Dysons  with  neglect. 

Their  Father  died  while  yet  engaged  by  trade 
To  make  a  fortune  that  was  never  made, 
But  to  his  children  taught ;  for  he  would  say 
"  I  place  them— all  I  can— in  Fortune's  way." 

James  was  his  first-bom ;  when  his  father  died. 
He,  in  their  large  domain,  the  place  supplied. 
And  found,  as  to  the  Dysons  all  appear'd, 
Affairs  less  gloomy  than  thehr  sire  had  fear'd ; 
But  then  if  rich  or  poor,  all  now  agree, 
Frugal  and  careftU,  James  must  wealthy  be : 
And  wealth  in  wedlock  sought,  he  married  soon. 
And  ruled  his  Lady  from  the  honeymoon : 
Nor  shall  we  wonder ;  for,  his  house  beside. 
He  had  a  sturdy  multitude  to  guide. 
Who  now  his  spirit  vex'd,  and   now  his  temper 

tried; 
Men  who  by  labours  live,  and,  day  by  day. 
Work,  weave,  and  spin  their  active  lives  away : 
Like  bees  industrious,  they  for  others  strive. 
With,  now  and  then,  some  murmuring  in  the  hive. 

James  was  a  Churchman — 't  was  his  pride  and 

boast; 
Loyal  his  heart,  and   ^  Church  and  King "  his 

toast; 
He  for  Relic^on  might  not  warmly  feel. 
But  for  the  Church  he  had  abounding  seal. 

Yet  no  dissenting  sect  would  he  condemn, — 
"  They  're  nought  to  us,"  said  he,  "  nor  we  to  them ; 
"  *T  is  innovation  of  our  own  I  hate, 
"  Whims  and  inventions  of  a  modem  date. 

'*  Why  send  you  Bibles  all  the  world  about, 
"  That  men  may  read  amiss,  and  learn  to  doubt  ? 
"  Why  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  to  read, 
'*  That  a  new  race  of  doubters  may  succeed  ? 
"  Now  can  you  scarcely  rule  the  stubborn  crew, 
"  And  what  if  they  should  know  as  much  as  you  ? 
"  Will  a  man  labour  when  to  learning  bred, 
'*  Or  use  his  hands  who  can  employ  Ids  head  ? 
"  Will  he  a  clerk  or  master's  self  obey, 
"  Who  thinks  himself  as  well-inform'd  as  they  ?" 

These  were  his  favourite  subjects  —  these   he 
chose. 
And  where  he  ruled  no  creature  durst  oppose. 

^'  We  are  rich,"  quoth  James ;  **  but  if  we  thus 

proceed, 
*'  And  give  to  all,  we  shall  be  poor  indeed : 
"  In  war  we  subsidise  the  world — in  peace 
"  We  christianise— our  bounties  never  cease : 
"  We  leam  each  stranger's  tongue,  that  they  with 

ease 
**  May  read  translated  Scriptures,  if  they  please ; 
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"  We  buy  them  presses,  print  them  books,   and 

then 
''  Pay  and  export  poor  learned,  pious  men ; 
"  Vainly  we  strive  a  fortune  now  to  get, 
"  So  tax'd  by  private  claims  and  public  debt." 

Still  he  proceeds — ^*  You  make  your  prisons 
Ught, 
'*  Airy  and  clean,  your  robbers  to  invite ; 
**  And  in  such  ways  your  pity  show  to  vice, 
**  That  you  the  rogues  encourage,  and  entice.'^ 

For  lenient  measures  James  had  no  regard— 
*^  Hardship,"  he  said,  "  must  work  upon  the  hard : 
**  Labour  and  chains  such  desperate  men  require ; 
**  To  soften  iron  you  must  use  the  fire." 

Active  himself;  he  laboured  to  express, 
In  his  strong  words,  his  scorn  of  idleness ; 
From  him  in  vain  the  beggar  sought  relief-— 
'*  Who  wiU  not  labour  is  an  idle  thief, 
"  Stealing  from  those  who  will ;"  he  knew  not  how 
For  the  untaught  and  iU-taught  to  allow, 
Children  of  want  and  vice,  inured  to  ill, 
Unchain*d  the  passions,  and  uncurb'd  the  wilL 

Alas !  he  Iook*d  but  to  his  own  affairs. 
Or  to  the  rivals  in  his  trade,  and  theirs : 
Knew  not  the  thousands  who  must  all  be  fed, 
Tet  ne'er  were  taught  to  earn  their  daily  bread ; 
Whom  crimes,  misfortunes,  errors  only  teach 
To  seek  their  food  where'er  within  their  reach, 
Who  for  their  parents'  sins,  or  for  their  own, 
Are  now  as  vagrants,  wanderers,  beggars  known. 
Hunted  and  hunting  through  the  world,  to  share 
Alms  and  contempt,  and  shame  and  scorn  to  bear ; 
Whom  Law  condemns,  and  Justice,  with  a  sigh, 
Pursuing,  shakes  her  sword  and  passes  by. — 
If  to  the  prison  we  should  these  commit. 
They  for  the  gallows  will  be  rendered  fit. 

But  James  had  virtues — ^was  esteem'd  as  one 
Whom  men  look'd  up  to,  and  relied  upon. 
Kind  to  his  equals,  social  when  they  met — 
If  out  of  spirits,  alwajrs  out  of  debt ; 
True  to  his  promise,  he  a  lie  disdain'd. 
And,  e'en  when  tempted  in  his  trade,  refrain'd ; 
Frugal  he  was,  and  loved  the  cash  to  spare, 
Gain'd  by  much  skill,  and  nursed  by  constant  care ; 
Tet  liked  the  social  board,  and  when  he  spoke, 
Some  hail'd  his  wisdom,  some  ei\joy'd  his  joke. 
To  him  a  Brother  look'd  as  one  to  whom, 
If  fortune  frown'd,  he  might  in  trouble  come : 
His  Sisters  view'd  the  important  man  with  awe, 
As  if  a  parent  in  his  place  they  saw : 
All  lived  in  Love ;  none  sought  their  private  ends : 
The  Dysons  were  a  Family  of  Friends. 

His  brother  David  was  a  studious  boy. 
Yet  could  his  sports  as  well  as  books  ei^oy. 
E'en  when  a  boy  he  was  not  quickly  read. 
If  by  the  heart  you  judged  him,  or  the  heiftd. 
His  father  thought  he  was  decreed  to  shine. 
And  be  in  time  an  eminent  Divine ; 
But  if  he  ever  to  the  Church  inclined. 
It  is  too  certain  that  he  changed  his  mind. 
He  spoke  of  scruples,  but  who  knew  him  best 
AflOrm'd  no  scruples  broke  on  David's  rest. 


Physio  and  Law  were  each  in  turn  proposed, — 
He  weigh'd  them  nicely,  and  with  Physic  cksed. 

He  had  a  serious  air,  a  smooth  address, 
And  a  firm  spirit  that  ensured  success. 
He  watch'd  his  brethren  of  the  time,  how  they 
Bose  into  fame,  that  he  might  choose  his  way. 

Some,  he  observed,' a  kind  of  roughness  used, 
And  now  their  patients  banter'd,  now  abused : 
The  awe-struck  people  were  at  once  dismay'd. 
As  if  they  begg'd  th'  advice  for  which  they  p^ 

There  are  who  hold  that  no  disease  is  slight, 
Who  magnify  the  foe  with  whom  they  fight. 
The  sick  was  told  that  his  was  that  disease 
But  rarely  known  on  mortal  frame  to  seise ; 
Which  only  skill  profound,  and  Aill  command 
Of  all  the  powers  in  nature,  could  withstand. 
Then,  if  he  lived,  what  fame  the  conquest  gave ! 
And  if  he  died — ^*  No  human  power  could  save !" 

Mere  fortune  sometimes,  and  a  lucky  case, 
Will  make  a  man  the  idol  of  a  place — 
Who  last,  advice  to  some  fair  duchess  gave. 
Or  snatch'd  a  widow's  darling  fit>m  the  grave. 
Him  first  she  honours  of  the  lucky  tribe. 
Fills  him  with  praise,  and  woos  him  to  prescribe. 
In  his  own  chariot  soon  he  rattles  on. 
And  half  believes  the  lies  that  built  him  one. 

But  not  of  these  was  David :  care  and  pain, 
And  studious  toil,  prepar'd  his  way  to  gain. 
At  first  observed,  then  trusted,  he  became 
At  length  respected,  and  acquired  a  name. 
Keen,  close,  attentive,  he  could  read  maakiBd, 
The  feeble  body,  and  the  failing  mind ; 
And  if  his  heart  remain'd  untouch'd,  his  eyes, 
His  air,  and  tone,  with  all  could  sympathise. 


This  brought  him  fees,  and  not  a  man  was  he 
In  weak  compassion  to  ref^ise  a  fee. 
Yet  though  the  Doctor's  purse  was  well  supplied, 
Though  patients  came,  and  fees  were  multiplied, 
Some  secret  drain,  that  none  presumed  to  know, 
And  few  e'en  guess'd,  for  ever  kept  it  low. 
Some  of  a  patient  spake,  a  tender  fiur. 
Of  whom  die  Doctor  took  peculiar  care. 
But  not  a  fee :  he  rather  largely  gave, 
Nor  spared  himself,  't  was  said,  ^is  gentle  friend 

to  save. 
Her  case  consumptive,  with  perpetual  need 
Stm  to  be  fed,  and  still  desire  to  feed ; 
An  eager  craving,  seldom  known  to  cease. 
And  gold  alone  brought  temporary  peace. 

So,  rich  he  was  not ;  James  some  fear  expresi'd. 
Dear  Doctor  David  would  be  yet  distreas'd ; 
For  if  now  poor,  when  so  repaid  his  skill. 
What  £&te  were  his  if  he  himself  were  ill? 

In  his  religion,  Doctor  Dyson  sought 
To  teach  himself—"  A  man  shouki  not  be  tso^ 
"  Should  not  by  forms  or  creeds  his  mind  debase, 
*'  That  keep  in  awe  an  unreflecting  raoe.'* 
He  heeded  not  what  Clarke  and  Mey  say. 
But  thought  himself  as  good  a  judge  as  tkey ; 
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Yet  to  the  Church  profese'd  himself  a  friend, 

And  would  the  rector  for  his  hour  attend ; 

Naj,  praise  the  leam'd  discourse,  and  learnedly 

defend. 
For  dnoe  the  common  herd  of  men  are  blind, 
He  judged  it  right  that  guides  should  be  assign'd ; 
And  that  the  few  who  could  themselves  direct 
Should  treat  those  guides  with  honour  and  re- 
spect. 
He  was  from  all  contracted  notions  freed, 
But  gave  his  Brother  credit  for  his  creed ; 
And  if  in  smaller  matters  he  indulged, 
'T  was  well,  so  long  as  they  were  not  divulged. 

Oft  WM  the  spirit  of  the  Doctor  tried, 
When  his  grave  Sister  wish'd  to  be  his  guide. 
She  told  hhn,  "  All  his  real  friends  were  grieved 
"  To  hear  it  said  how  little  he  believed  : 
'*  Of  all  who  bore  the  name  she  never  Icnew 
*'  One  to  his  pastor  or  his  church  untrue ; 
**  All  have  the  truth  with  mutual  seal  profess'd, 
'*  And  why,  dear  Doctor,  differ  from  the  rest?" 

"  'T  is  my  hard  fate,'*  with  serious  looks  replied 
The  man  of  doubt,  **  to  err  with  such  a  guide." 
"  Then  why  not  turn  from  such  a  painfbl  state  ?" — 
The  doubting  man  replied,  **  It  is  my  fate." 

Strong  in  her  seal,  by  texts  and  reasons  backed. 
In  his  grave  mood  the  Doctor  she  attack*d : 
CuU'd  words  from  Scripture  to  announce  his  doom, 
And  bade  him  *^  think  of  dreadful  things  to  come." 

'*  If  such,"  he  answer'd,  "  be  that  state  untried, 
'*  In  peace,  dear  Martha,  let  me  here  abide ; 
*'  Forbear  t*  insult  a  man  whose  fate  is  known, 
'*  And  leave  to  Heaven  a  matter  all  its  own." 

In  the  same  cause  the  Merchant,  too,  would 
strive; 
He  aslc'd,  ''  Did  ever  unbeliever  thrive  ? 
"  Had  he  respect  ?  could  he  a  fortune  make  ? 
^  And  why  not  then  such  impious  men  forsake  ?" 

"  Thanics,  my  dear  James,  and  be  assured  I  feel, 
"  If  not  your  reason,  yet  at  least  your  zeal ; 
*'  And  when  those  wicked  thoughts,  that  keep  me 

poor, 
"  And  bar  respect,  assail  me  as  before 
^  With  force  combin'd,  you  'II  drive  the  fiend 

away, 
'*  For  you  shaU  reason,  James,  and  Martha  pray." 

But  though  the  Doctor  could  reply  with  ease 
To  all  such  trivial  arguments  as  these, — 
Though  he  could  reason,  or  at  least  deride. 
There  was  a  power  that  would  not  be  defied : 
A  closer  reasoner,  whom  he  could  not  shun. 
Could  not  reftite,  frtnn  whom  he  could  not  run ; 
For  Conscience  lived  within :  she  slept,  't  is  true. 
But  when  she  waked,  her  pangs  awaken'd  too. 
She  bade  him  tUnk ;  and  as  he  thought,  a  sigh 
Of  deep  remorse  precluded  all  reply. 
No  soft  insulting  smile,  no  bitter  jest, 
Could  this  commanding  power  of  strength  divest, 
But  with  reluctant  fear  her  terrors  he  oonfess'd. 


His  weak  advisers  he  could  scorn  or  slight, 
But  not  their  cause  ;  for,  in  their  folly's  spite. 
They  took  the  wiser  part,  and  chose  their  way 
aright. 

Such  was  the  Doctor,  upon  whom  for  aid 
Had  some  good  ladies  call'd,  but  were  afraid- 
Afraid  of  one  who,  if  report  were  just, 
The  arm  of  flesh,  and  that  alone,  would  trust. 
But  these  were  few^-the  many  took  no  care 
Of  what  they  judged  to  be  his  own  afiair ; 
And  if  he  them  from  their  diseases  freed. 
They  neither  cared  nor  thought  about  his  creed  : 
They  said  his  merits  would  for  much  atone. 
And  only  wonder'd  that  he  lived  alone. 

The  widow'd  Sister  near  the  Merchant  dwelt. 
And  her  late  loss  with  lingering  sorrow  felt. 
Small  was  her  jointure,  and  o'er  this  she  sigh'd, 
That  to  her  heart  its  bounteous  wish  deni^ 
Which  yet  all  common  wants,  but  not  her  all,  sup- 

pUed. 
Sorrows  like  showers  descend,  and  as  the  heart 
For  them  prepares,  they  good  or  ill  impart ; 
Some  on  the  mind,  as  on  the  ocean  rain. 
Fall  and  disturb,  but  soon  are  lost  again ; 
Some,  as  to  fertile  lands,  a  boon  bestow. 
And  seed,  that  else  had  perish'd,  live  and  grow ; 
Some  fidl  on  barren  soil,  and  thence  proceed 
The  idle  blossom,  and  the  useless  weed ; 
But  how  her  griefii  the  Widow's  heart  impress'd, 
Must  firom  the  tenor  of  her  life  be  guess'd. 

Rigid  she  was,  persisting  In  her  grief. 
Fond  of  complaint,  and  adverse  to  relief. 
In  her  religion  she  was  all  severe. 
And  as  she  was,  was  anxious  to  appear. 
When  sorrow  died,  restraint  usurp'd  the  place, 
And  sat  in  solemn  state  upon  her  face ; 
Reading  she  loved  not,  nor  would  deign  to  waste 
Her  precious  time  on  trifling  works  of  taste ; 
Though  what  she  did  with  idl  that  precious  time 
We  Imow  not,  but  to  waste  it  was  a  crime — 
As  oft  she  said,  when  with  a  serious  friend 
She  spent  the  hours  as  duty  bids  us  spend ; 
To  rMd  a  novel  was  a  kind  of  sin — 
Albeit  once  Clarissa  took  her  in ; 
And  now  of  late  she  heard  with  much  surprise, 
Novels  there  were  that  made  a  compromise 
Betwixt  amusement  and  religion ;  these 
Might  charm  the  worldly,  whom  the  stories  please. 
And  please  the  serious,  whom  the  sense  would 

charm. 
And,  thus  indulging,  be  secured  from  harm — 
A  happy  thought,  when  firom  the  foe  we  take 
His  arms,  and  use  them  for  religion's  sake. 

Her  Bible  she  perused  by  day,  by  night ; 
It  was  her  task — she  said  't  was  her  delight ; 
Found  in  her  room,  her  chamber,  and  her  pew, 
For  ever  studied,  yet  for  ever  new — 
All  must  be  new  that  we  cannot  retain. 
And  new  we  find  it  when  we  read  again. 

The  hardest  texts  she  could  with  ease  expound. 
And  meaning  for  the  most  mysterious  found, 
Knew  which  of  dubious  senses  to  prefer : 
The  want  of  Greek  was  not  a  want  in  her  ;•— 
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Inftinctive  light  no  aid  from  Hebrew  needs — 
But  full  conviction  without  study  breeds ; 
O'er  mortal  powers  by  inborn  strength  prevails. 
Where  Reason  trembles,  and  where  Learning  fails. 

To  thd  Church  strictly  from  her  childhood  bred, 
She  now  her  seal  with  party-spirit  fed : 
For  brother  James  she  lively  hopes  express'd. 
But  for  the  Doctor's  safety  felt  distressed ; 
And  her  light  Sister,  poor,  and  deaf,  and  blind, 
Fill'd  her  with  fears  of  most  tremendous  kind. 
But  David  mock'd  her  for  the  pains  she  took. 
And  Fanny  gave  resentment  for  rebuke ; 
While  James  approved  the  seal,  and  praised  the 

call, 
'*  That  brought,"  he  said,  '*  a  blessing  on  them  all : 
"  Goodness  like  this  to  all  the  House  extends, 
"  For  were  they  not  a  Family  of  Friends  ?" 

Their  sister  Frances,  though  her  prime  was  past, 
Had  beauty  still — nay,  beauty  form'd  to  last ; 
'T  was  not  the  lily  and  the  rose  combined, 
Kor  must  we  say  the  beauty  of  the  mind ; 
But  feature,  form,  and  that  engaging  air 
That  lives  when  ladies  are  no  longer  fair. 
Lovers  she  had,  as  she  remember'd  yet, 
For  who  the  glories  of  their  reign  forget  ?  • 
Some  she  rejected  in  her  maiden  pride, 
And  some  in  maiden  hesitation  tried. 
Unwilling  to  renounce,  unable  to  decide. 
One  lost,  another  would  her  grace  implore. 
Till  all  were  lost,  and  lovers  came  no  more : 
Nor  had  she  that,  in  beauty's  failing  state, 
Which  will  recall  a  lover,  or  create ; 
Hers  was  the  slender  portion,  that  supplied 
Her  real  wants,  but  all  beyond  denied. 

When  Fanny  Dyson  reach'd  her  fortieth  year. 
She  would  no  more  of  love  or  lovers  hear ; 
But  one  dear  Friend  she  chose,  her  guide,  her 

stoy. 
And  to  each  other  all  the  world  were  they ; 
For  all  the  world  had  grown  to  them  unkind, 
One  sex  censorious,  and  the  other  blind. 
The  Friend  of  Frances  longer  time  had  known 
The  world's  deceits,  and  fh>m  its  follies  flown. 
With  her  dear  Friend  life's  sober  joys  to  share 
Was  all  that  now  became  her  wish  and  care. 
They  walk'd  together,  they  conversed  and  read. 
And  tender  tears  for  well-feign'd  sorrows  shed : 
And  were  so  happy  in  their  quiet  lives, 
They  pitied  sighing  maids  and  weeping  wives. 

But  Fortune  to  our  state  such  change  imparts, 
That  Pity  stays  not  long  in  human  hearts ; 
When  sad  for  others'  woes  our  hearts  are  grown, 
This  soon  gives  place  to  sorrows  of  our  own. 

There  was  among  our  guardian  Volunteers 
A  M^or  Bright — ^he  reckon'd  fifty  years : 
A  reading  man  of  peace,  but  call'd  to  take 
His  sword  and  musket  for  his  country's  sake ; 
Not  to  go  forth  and  fight,  but  here  to  stay. 
Invaders,  should  they  oome,  to  chase  or  slay. 

Him  had  the  elder  Lady  long  admired. 
As  one  from  vain  and  trivial  things  retired ; 


With  him  conversed ;  but  to  a  friend  so  dear 
Gave  not  that  pleasure — why,  is  not  so  clear ; 
But  chance  effected  this :  the  Mijor  now 
Gave  both  the  time  his  duties  would  allow ; 
In  walks,  in  visits,  when  abroad,  at  home. 
The  firiendly  Mijor  would  to  eitiier  oome. 
He  never  spoke — for  he  was  not  a  boy — 
Of  ladies*  charms,  or  lovers'  grief  and  joy ; 
All  his  discourses  were  of  serious  kind^ 
The  heart  they  touch'd  not,  but  they  fill'd  the 

mind. 
Yet — oh,  the  pity  !  from  this  grave  good  asaa 
The  cause  of  coolness  in  the  Friends  begstn. 
The  sage  Sophronia — that  the  chosen  name — 
Now  more  polite  and  more  estranged  became. 
She  could  but  feel  that  she  had  longer  known 
This  valued  friend — he  was  indeed  her  own ; 
But  Frances  Dyson,  to  confess  the  tmth. 
Had  more  of  softness  —yes,  and  more  of  yooth ; 
And  though  he  said  such  things  had  ceased  to 

please. 
The  worthy  Migor  was  not  blind  to  these : 
So,  without  thought,  without  intent,  he  paid 
More  firequent  visits  to  the  younger  Maid. 

Such  the  offence ;  and  though  the  Msjor  tried 
To  tie  again  the  knot  he  thus  untied. 
His  utmost  efforts  no  kind  looks  repaid, — 
He  moved  no  more  the  inexorable  maid.  i 

The  Friends  too  parted,  and  the  elder  told  ' 

Tales  of  false  hearts,  and  friendships  waxing  ooU ; 
And  wonder'd  what  a  man  of  sense  could  see  ! 

In  the  light  airs  of  wither'd  vanity.  ' 

'T  is  said  that  Frances  now  the  world  reviews,     | 
Unwilling  all  the  little  left  to  lose ;  < 

She  and  the  Mijor  on  the  walks  are  seen. 
And  all  the  world  is  wondering  what  they  m 


Such  were  the  four  whom  Ci^ptain  Elliot  drew 
To  his  own  board,  as  the  selected  few. 
For  why  ? — they  seem'd  each  other  to  approve, 
And  call'd  themselves  a  Family  of  Love, 

These  were  not  all :  there  was  a  youth  beside, 
Left  to  his  uncles  when  his  parents  died : 
A  Girl,  their  sister,  by  a  Boy  was  led 
To  Scotland,  where  a  boy  and  giri  may  wed — 
And  they  retum'd  to  seek  for  pardon,  penee,  sad 

bread. 
Five  years  they  lived  to  labour,  weep,  and  prs7» 
When  Death  in  mercy  took  them  both  away. 

Uncles  and  aunts  received  this  lively  child. 
Grieved  at  his  fkte,  and  at  his  follies  smiled ; 
But  when  the  child  to  boy's  estate  grew  on. 
The  smile  was  vanish'd,  and  the  pity  gone. 
Slight  was  the  burden,  but  in  time  increased. 
Until  at  length  both  love  and  pity  ceased. 
Then  Tom  was  idle ;  he  would  find  his  way 
To  his  aunt's  stores,  and  make  her  sweets  Ids  prey : 
By  uncle  Doctor  on  a  message  sent. 
He  stopp'd  to  play,  and  lost  it  as  he  went. 
His  grave  aunt  Martha,  with  a  ftown  anstere. 
And  a  rough  hand,  produced  a  transient  fear ; 
But  Tom,  to  whom  his  rude  companions  tan^ 
Language  as  rude,  vindictive  measures  soogfat; 
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He  used  such  words,  that,  when  she  wish*d  to 

speak 
Of  his  offence,  she  had  her  words  to  seek. 
The  little  wretch  had  call'd  her — 't  was  a  shame 
To  think  such  thought,  and  more  to  name  such 

name. 

Thus  fed  and  beaten,  Tom  was  taught  to  pray 
For'  his  true  friends :  "  But  who,"  said  he,  "  are 

they?" 
By  nature  lund,  when  kindly  used,  the  Boy 
Hail'd  the  strange  good  with  tears  of  love  and  joy ; 
But,  roughly  used,  he  felt  his  bosom  bum 
With  wrath  he  dared  not  on  his  uncles  turn : 
So  with  indignant  spirit,  still  and  strong, 
He  nursed  the  vengeance,  and  endured  the  wrong. 
To  a  cheap  school,  far  north,  the  boy  was  sent : 
Without  a  tear  of  love  or  grief  he  went ; 
Where,  doomed  to  fast  and  study,  fight  and  play, 
He  stay'd  five  years,  and  wish'd  five  more  to  stay. 
He  loved  o*er  plains  to  run,  up  hills  to  climb. 
Without  a  thought  of  kindred,  home,  or  time ; 
Till  from  the  cabin  of  a  coasting  hoy. 
Landed  at  last  the  thin  and  freckled  boy. 
With  sharp  keen  eye,  but  pale  and  hollow  cheek, 
All  made  more  sad  frY)m  sickness  of  a  week. 
His  aunts  and  uncles  felt — nor  strove  to  hide 
From  the  poor  boy  their  pity  and  their  pride : 
He  had  been  taught  that  he  had  not  a  friend, 
Save  these,  on  earth,  on  whom  he  might  depend ; 
And  such  dependence  upon  these  he  had 
As  made  him  sometimes  desperate,  always  sad. 

*'  Awkward  and  weak,  where  can  the  lad  be 
placed, 
**  And  we  not  troubled,  censured,  or  disgraced  ? 
**  Do,  Brother  James,  th'  unhappy  boy  enrol 
"  Among  your  set ;  you  only  can  control." 
James  sigh'd,  and  Thomas  to  the  Factory  went. 
Who  there  his  days  in  sundry  duties  spent. 
He  ran,  he  wrought,  he  wrote — to  read  or  play 
He  had  no  time,  nor  much  to  f^ed  or  pray. 
What  pass'd  without  he  heard  not— or  he  heard 
Without  concern,  what  he  nor  wish*d  nor  fear'd ; 
Told  of  the  Captain  and  his  wealth,  he  sigh'd. 
And  said,  *'  How  well  his  table  is  supplied :" 
But  with  the  sigh  it  caused  the  sorrow  fled ; 
He  was  not  feasted,  but  he  must  be  fed, 
And  he  could  sleep  full  sound,  though  not  full  soft 
his  bed. 

But  still  ambitions  thoughts  his  mind  possess'd. 
And  dreams  of  joy  broke  in  upon  his  rest. 
Improved  in  person,  and  enlarged  in  mind, 
The  good  he  found  not  he  could  hope  to  find : 
Though  now  enslaved,  he  hail'd  the  approaching 

day 
When  he  should  break  his  chains  and  flee  away. 

SvLclh  were  the  Dysons :  they  were  first  of  those 
Whom  Captain  Elliot  as  companions  chose ; 
Them  he  invited,  and  the  more  approved. 
As  it  appeared  that  each  the  other  loved. 
Proud  of  their  brothers  were  the  rister  pi^. 
And  if  not  proud,  yet  kind  the  brothers  were. 
This  pleased  the  Captain,  who  bad  never  known, 
Or  he  had  loved,  such  kindred  of  his  own : 


Them  he  invited,  save  the  Orphan  lad. 
Whose  name  was  not  the  one  his  Uncles  had ; 
No  Dyson  he,  nor  with  the  party  came — 
The  worthy  Captain  never  heard  his  name ; 
Uncles  and  Aunts  forbore  to  name  the  boy. 
For  then,  of  course,  must  follow  his  employ. 
Though  aU  were  silent,  as  with  one  consent. 
None  told  another  what  his  silence  meant. 
What  hers ;  but  each  suppressed  the  useless  truth, 
And  not  a  word  was  menUon'd  of  the  youth. 

Familiar  grown,  the  Dysons  saw  their  host. 
With  none  beside  them :  it  became  their  boast. 
Their  pride,  their  pleasure ;  but  to  some  it  seem'd 
Beyond  the  worth  their  talents  were  esteemed. 
This  wrought  no    change  within  the   Captain's 

mind: 
To  all  men  courteous,  he  to  them  was  kind. 

One  day  with  these  he  sat,  and  only  these. 
In  a  light  humour,  talking  at  his  ease : 
Familiar  grown,  he  was  disposed  to  tell 
Of  times  long  past,  and  what  in  them  befell — 
Not  of  his  life  their  wonder  to  attract, 
But  the  choice  tale,  or  insulated  fact. 
Then,  as  it  seem*d,  he  had  acquired  a  right 
To  hear  what  they  could  from  their  stores  recite. 
Their  lives,  they  said,  were  all  of  common  kind ; 
He  could  no  pleasure  in  such  trifles  find. 

They  had  an  Uncle — 't  is  their  father's  tale — 
Who  in  all  seas  had  gone  where  ship  can  sail, 
Who  in  all  lands  had  been  where  man  can  live ; 
'*  He  could,  indeed,  some  strange  relations  give, 
*'  And  many  a  bold  adventure ;  but  in  vain 
''  We  look  for  him  ;  he  comes  not  home  again." 

"  And  is  it  so  ?  why,  then,  if  so  it  be," 
Said  Captain  Elliot,  **  you  must  look  to  me : 

"  I  knew  John  Dyson" Instant  every  one 

Was  moved  to  wonder — "  Knew  my  Uncle  John  I 
<*  Can  he  be  rich?  be  childless?  He  is  old, 
"  That  is  most  certain.— What  I  can  more  be  told  ? 
*^  Will  he  return,  who  has  so  long  been  g^ne, 
*'  And  lost  to  us  ?  Oh !  what  of  Uncle  John  ?" 

This  was  aside :  their  unobservant  friend 
Seem*d  on  their  thoughts  but  little  to  attend ; 
A  traveller  speaking,  he  was  more  inclined 
To  tell  his  story  than  their  thoughts  to  find. 

"  Although,  my  Friends,  I  love  you  well,  't  is 

true, 
"  'T  was  your  relation  tum'd  my  mind  to  you ; 
**  For  we  were  fjriends  of  old,  and  friends  like  us 

are  few : 
^*  And  though  from  dearest  friends  a  man  will  hide 
"  His  private  vices  in  his  native  pride, 
"  Yet  such  our  friendship  from  its  early  rise, 
**  We  no  reserve  admitted,  no  disguise ; 
"  But  'tis  the  story  of  my  friend  I  tell, 
**  And  to  all  others  let  me  bid  farewell. 

'<  Take  each  your  glass,  and  you  shall  hear  how 
John, 
'*  My  old  companion,  throvgh  the  world  has  gone ; 
**  I  can  describe  him  to  the  very  life, 
**  Him  and  his  ways,  his  ventures,  and  his  wife." 
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"  Wife  I    whiaper'd   aU ;  "  then  what  hia  Kfe 

to  U8, 

"  His  ways  and  ventures,  if  he  ventured  thus?*' 
This,  too,  apart ;  yet  were  they  all  intent, 
And,  gravely  listening,  sigh'd  with  one  consent. 

"  My  friend,  your    Uncle,  was    design'd  for 
trade, 
**  To  make  a  fortune  as  his  father  made ; 
**  But  early  he  perceived  the  house  declined, 
**  And  his  domestic  views  at  once  resigned : 
'*  While  stout  of  heart,  with  life  in  every  limb, 
*'  He  would  to  sea,  and  either  sink  or  swim. 
"  No  one  forbade ;  his  &ther  shook  his  hand, 
**  Within  it  leaving  what  he  could  command. 

"  He  left  his  home,  but  I  will  not  relate 
'^  What  storms  he  braved,  and  how  he  bore  his 

fate, 
"  Till  his  brave  frigate  was  a  Spanish  prize, 
'*  And  prison-walls  received  his  first-bom  sighs — 
"  Sighs  for  the  freedom  that  an  English  boy, 
^^  Or  English  man,  is  eager  to  enjoy. 

**  Exchanged,  he  breathed    in   freedom,    and 

aboard 
"  An  English  ship  he  found  his  peace  restored ; 
"  War  raged  around,  each  British  tar  was  press'd 
*'  To  serve  his  king,  and  John  among  the  rest ; 
**  Oft  had  he  fought  and  bled,  and  'twas  his  fate 
"  In  that  same  ship  to  grow  to  man's  estate. 
^^  Again  'twas  war :  of  France  a  ship  appear'd 
"  Of  greater  force,  but  neither  shunn'd  nor  fear'd : 
'*  'Twas  in  the  Indian  Sea,  the  land  was  nigh, 
"  When  all  prepared  to  fight,  and  some  to  die ; 
^*  Man  after  man  was  in  the  ocean  thrown, 
^  Limb  after  limb  was  to  the  surgeon  shown, 
'*  And  John,  at  length,  poor  John  I  held  forth  his 

own. — 

"  A  tedious  case — the  battle  ceased  with  day, 
^'  And  in  the  night  the  foe  had  slipp'd  away. 
"  Of  many  wounded  were  a  part  convey'd 
'*  To  land,  and  he  among  the  number  laid : 
^*  Poor,   suffering,  friendless,  who  shall  now  im- 
part 
'*  Life  to  hif  hope,  or  comfort  to  his  heart  ? 
"  A  kind  good  priest  among  the  English  there 
*'  Selected  him  as  his  pecuUar  care : 
"  And,  when  recovered,  to  a  powerful  fHend 
"  Was  pleased  the  lad  he  loved  to  recommend ; 
**  Who  read  your  Uncle's  mind,  and,  pleased  to 

read, 
"  Placed  him  where  talents  wiU  in  time  succeed. 

"  I  will  not  tease  you  with  details  of  trade, 
"  But  say  he  there  a  decent  fortune  made,— 
*^  Not  such  as  gave  him,  if  retum'd,  to  buy 
"  A  duke's  estate,  or  principality, 
"  But  a  fair  fortune :  years  of  peace  he  knew, 
"  That  were  so  happy,  and  that  seem'd  so  few. 

"  Then  came  a  cloud ;  for  who  on  earth  has  seen 
"  A  changeless  fortune,  and  a  life  serene  ? 
"  Ah  !  then  how  joyous  were  the  hours  we  spent ! 
"  But  joy  is  restless,  joy  is  not  content. 


"  There  one  mtldedf  who,  to  serve  his  ftiend, 
'^  Was  pleased  a  gay  foit  lady  to  commend ; 
"  Was  pleased  t'  invite  the  happy  man  to  di»e, 
^*  And  hitroduced  the  subject  o'er  their  wine  \ 
'*  Was  pleased  the  lady  his  good  friend  sbwkl 

know, 
"  And  as  a  secret  his  regard  would  show. 

"  A  modest  man  lacks  courage;  but,  thus  tnJn'4, 
**  Tour  Uncle  sought  her  favour,  and  obtain'd ; 
^*  To  me  he  spake,  enraptured  with  her  £sg«, 
"  Her  angel  smile,  her  unaffected  grace ; 
**  Her  fortune  small  indeed ;  but  *  Curse  the  pdf  I 
**  ^  She  is  a  glorious  fortune  in  herself!' 
"  *  John  I*  answer'd  I,  *  friend  John,  to  be  sineert, 
^^    These  are  fine  things,  but  may  be  bought  too 

dear. 
^'  ^  Tou  are  no  stripling,  and,  it  must  be  said, 
**  *  Have  not  the  form  that  charms  a  youthfbl 

maid. 
"  '  What  you  possess,  and  what  yon  leave  behind 
**  '  When  you  depart,  may  captivate  her  mind ; 
'*  *  And  I  suspect  she  will  rejoice  at  heart, 
"  *  Your  will  once  made,  if  you  should  soon  de- 
part.* 

"  Long  our  debate,  and  much  we  disagreed ; 
"  *  Tou  need  no  wife,'  I  said— said  he,  *  1  need; 
'^ '  I  want  a  house,  I  want  in  all  I  see 
**  *  To  take  an  interest ;  what  is  mine  to  me?* 
"  So  spake  the  man,  who  to  his  word  was  just, 
^*  And  took  the  words  of  others  upon  trust. 
*'  He  could  not  think  that  friend,  in  power  so  bi^ 
^'  So  much  esteem'd,  could  like  a  villain  lie ; 
^*  Nor,  till  the  knot,  the  fatal  knot,  was  tied, 
**  Had  urged  his  wedding  a  dishonour'd  brids. 
*^  The  man  he  challenged,  for  his  heart  was  real 
**  With  rage  and  grief,  and  was  to  prison  sent; 
**  For  men  in  power — and  this,  alas !  was  one— 
'*  Revenge  on  all  the  wrongs    themselves  ksTfl 

done; 
"  And  he  whose  spirit  bends  not  to  the  blow 
**  The  tyrants  strike,  shall  no  forgiveness  know, 
"  For  't  is  to  slaves  alone  that  tyrants  &Tosr 
show. 

^*  This  cost  him  much ;  but  that  he  did  aot 
heed; 
"  The  Udy  died,  and  my  poor  fHend  was  freed. 
<^  <  Enough  of  ladies !'  then  said  he,  and  smiled; 
**  *  I  've  now  no  longings  for  a  neighbour's  chikL' 
"  So  patient  he  retum'd,  and  not  in  vain, 
'*  To  his  late  duties,  and  grew  rich  again. 
^*  He  was  no  miser  ;  but  the  man  who  takes 
**  Care  to  be  rich  will  love  the  gain  he  makes ; 
"  Pursuing  wealth,  he  soon  forgot  his  woes, — 
**  No  acts  of  his  were  bars  to  bis  repose. 

'*  Now  John  was  rich,  and,  old  and  weary  grom, 
"  Talk'd  of  the  country  that  he  calls  his  own, 
**  And  talk'd  to  me ;  for  now,  in  fact,  began 
'*  My  better  knowledge  of  the  real  man. 
*<  Though  long  estranged,  he  felt  a  strong  desire 
"  That  made  him  for  his  former  friends  inqairt ; 
**  What  Dysons  yet  remain'd  he  long'd  to  know, 
**  And  doubtless  meant  some  prooft  of  love  t« 
show. 
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"  His  purpose  known,  onr  natiye  land  I  sought, 
"  And  with  the  wishes  of  my  Friend  am  fraught." 

Flx'd  were  all  eyes,  suspense  each  bosom  shook, 
And  expectation  hung  on  every  look. 

"  ♦  Go  to  my  kindred,  seek  them  all  around, 
** '  Find  all  you  can,  and  tell  me  all  that 's  found ; 
"  *  Seek  them  if  prosperous,  seek  them  in  distress, 
"  *  Hear  what  they  need,  know  what  they  all  pos- 
sess; 
"  *  What  minds,  what  hearts  they  have,  how  good 

they  are, 
**  *  How  far  from  goodness — speak,  and  no  one 

spare, 
*^  *  And  no  one  slander :  let  me  clearly  see 
*^  *  What  is  in  them,  and  what  remains  for  me.' 

"  Such  is  my  charge,  and  haply  I  shall  send 
"  Tidings  of  joy  and  comfort  to  my  Friend. 
**  Oft  would  he  say,  *  If  of  our  race  survive 
'* '  Some  two  or  three  to  keep  the  name  alive, 
"  '  I  will  not  ask  if  rich  or  great  they  be, 
**•  ^  But  if  they  live  in  love,  like  you  and  me.* 

"  'T  was  not  my  purpose  yet  awhile  to  speak 
*'  As  I  have  spoken ;  but  why  further  seek  ? 
"  All  that  I  heard  I  in  my  heart  approve  ; 
"  Ton  are  indeed  a  Family  of  Love : 
**  And  my  old  friend  were  happy  in  the  sight 
"  Of  those  of  whom  I  shall  such  tidings  write." 

The  Captain  wrote  not :  he  perhaps  was  slow, 
Perhaps  he  wish'd  a  little  more  to  know. 
He  wrote  not  yet,  and,  while  he  thus  delay*d, 
Frances  alone  an  early  visit  paid. 
The  maiden  Lady  braved  the  morning  cold. 
To  tell  her  Friend  what  duty  bade  ba  told, 
Tet  not  abruptly — she  has  fbrst  to  say, 
"  How  cold  the  morning,  but  how  fine  the  day ; — 
"  I  fear  you  slept  but  iU,  we  kept  you  long, 
"  You  made  us  all  so  happy,  but  *t  was  wrong — 
"  So  entertained,  no  wonder  we  forgot 
"  How  the  time  passed ;  I  fear  me  you  did  not." 

In  this  fair  way  the  Lady  seldom  faiPd 
To  steer  her  course,  still  sounding  as  she  sail'd. 

"  Dear  Captain  Elliot,  how  your  Friends  you 
read! 
"  We  are  a  loving  Family  indeed ; 
*^  Left  in  the  world  each  other's  aid  to  be, 
'*  And  join  to  raise  a  fallen  family. 
"  Oh !  little  thought  we  there  was  one  so  near, 
"  And  one  so  distant,  to  us  all  so  deas — 
**  All,  all  alike ;  he  cannot  know,  dear  man  ! 
"  Who  needs  him  most,  as  one  among  us  can — 
"  One  who  can  all  onr  wants  distinctly  view, 
*^  And  tell  him  fairly  what  were  just  to  do : 
"  But  you,  dear  Captain  Elliot,  as  his  friend, 
*'  As  ours,  no  doubt,  will  your  assistance  lend. 
"  Not  for  the  world  would  I  my  Brothers  blame — 
"  Good  men  they  are — 't  was  not  for  that  I  came. 
"  No !   did  they  guess  what  shifts  I  make,  the 

grief 
"  That  I  sustain,  they  'd  fly  to  my  relief: 


But  I  am  proud  as  poor ;  I  cannot  plead 

My  cause  with   them,  nor  show  how  much  I 

need; 
But  to  my  Uncle's  Friend  it  is  no  shame. 
Nor  have  I  fear,  to  seem  the  thing  I  am ; 
My  humble  pittance  life's  mere  need  supplies, 
But  all  indu^nce,  all  beyond,  denies. 
I  aid  no  pauper,  I  myself  am  poor, 
I  cannot  help  the  beggar  at  my  door. 
I  from  my  scanty  table  send  no  meat ; 
Cook'd  and  recook'd  is  every  joint  I  eat. 
At  church  a  sermon  begs  our  help, — I  stop 
And  drop  a  tear ;  nought  else  have  I  to  drop ; 
But  pass  the  out-stretch'd  plate  with  sorrow  by, 
And  my  sad  heart  this  kind  relief  deny. 
My  dress — I  strive  with  all  my  maiden  skill 
To  make  it  pass,  but 't  is  disgraceful  still ; 
Tet  from  all  others  I  my  wants  conceal, — 
Oh !  Captain  Elliot,  there  are  few  that  feel ! 
But  did  that  rich  and  worthy  Uncle  know 
What  you,  dear  sir,  will  in  your  kindness  show. 
He  would  his  friendly  aid  with  generous  hand 

bestow. 

"  Good  men  my  Brothers  both,  and  both  are 
raised 
"  Far  above  want — the  Power  that  gave  be  praised ! 
^*  My  Sister's  jointure,  if  not  ample,  gives 
"  All  she  can  need,  who  as  a  lady  lives ; 
"  But  I,  unaided,  may  through  all  my  years 
"  Endure  these  ills — forgive  these  foolish  tears. 

**  Once,  my  dear  sir — ^I  then  was  young  and 

"  And  men  would  talk— but  I  have  had  my  day : 

*^  Now  all  I  wish  is  so  to  live  that  men 

**  May  not  despise  me  whom  they  flatter'd  then. 

"If  you,  kind  sir " 

Thus  far  the  Captain  heard. 
Nor,  save  by  sign  or  look,  had  interfered ; 
But  now  he  spoke ;  to  all  she  said  agreed, 
And  she  conceived  it  useless  to  proceed. 
Something  he  promised,  and  the  Lady  went 
Half-pleased  away,  yet  wondering  what  he  meant : 
Polite  he  was  and  kind,  but  she  could  trace 
A  smile,  or  something  like  it,  in  his  face ; 
'T  was  not  a  look  that  gave  her  joy  or  pain — 
She  tried  to  read  it,  but  she  tried  in  vain. 

Then  call'd  the  Doctor — 't  was  his  usual  way — 
To  ask,  "  How  fares  my  worthy  friend  to-day  ?" 
To  feel  his  pulse,  and  as  a  friend  to  give 
Unfee'd  advice  how  such  a  man  should  live ; 
And  thus,  digressing,  he  could  soon  contrive 
At  his  own  purpose  smoothly  to  arrive. 

"  My  Brother  I  yes,  he  lives  without  a  care, 
"  And,  though  he  needs  not,  yet  he  loves  to  spare. 
"  James  I  respect ;  and  yet,  it  must  be  told, 
"  His  speech  is  friendly,  but  his  heart  is  cold : 
"  His  smile  assumed  has  not  the  real  glow 
"Of  love — a  sunbeam  shining  on  the  snow  I 
"  Children  he  has ;  but  are  they  causes  why 
"  He  should  our  pleas  resist,  our  claims  deny  ? 
"  Our  father  left  the  means  by  which  he  thrives, 
"  While  we  are  labouring  to  support  our  lives. 
"  We,  need  I  say  ?  my  widow'd  Sister  lives 
"  On  a  Urge  jointure ;  nay,  she  largely  gives ; — 
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"  And  Fannj  sighs — for  gold  does  Fanny  sigh  ? 
"  Or  wants  Sho  that  which  money  cannot  buy — 
"  Touth  and  young  hopes  ? — Ah  1  could  my  kin- 
dred share 
"  The  liberal  mind's  distress,  and  d^y  care, 
'*  The  painful  toil  to  gain  the  petty  fee, 
"  They  'd  bless  their  stars,  and  join  to  pity  me. 
"  Hard  is  his  fate  who  would,  with  eager  joy, 
"  To  save  mankind  his  every  power  employ ; 
**  Tet  in  his  walk  unnumber'd  insults  meets, 
"  And  gains  'mid  scorn  the  food  that  chokes  him 
as  he  eats. 

"  Oh !  Captain  Elliot,  vou  who  know  mankind, 
<<  With  all  the  anguish  of  the  feeling  mind, 
**  Bear  to  our  kind  relation  these  the  woes 
"  That  e'en  to  you  't  is  misery  to  disclose. 
"  Tou  can  describe  what  I  but  faintly  trace — 
^^  A  man  of  learning  cannot  bear  disgrace ; 
*'  Refinement  sharpens  woes  that  wants  create, 
"  And  't  is  fresh  grief  such  grievous  things  to 

state; 
"  Yet  those  so  near  me  let  me  not  reprove — 
"  I  love  them  well,  and  they  deserve  my  love ; 
*'  But  want  they  know  not — Oh  I  that  I  could  say 
**  I  am  in  this  as  ignorant  as  they." 

The  Doc^r  thus. — The  Captahii,  grave  and  kind. 
To  the  sad  tale  with  serious  looks  inclined, 
And  promise  made  to  keep  th'  important  speech  In 
mind. 

James  and  the  Widow,  how  is  yet  unknown. 
Heard  of  these  visits,  and  would  make  their  own. 
All  was  not  fair,  they  judged,  and  both  agreed 
To  their  good  Friend  together  to  proceed. 
Forth  then  they  went  to  see  him,  and  persuade — 
As  warm  a  pair  as  ever  Anger  made. 
The  Widow  Lady  must  the  speaker  be  : 
So  James  agreed ;  for  words  at  will  had  she : 
And  then  her  Brother,  if  she  needed  proof. 
Should  add,  **  'T  is  truth  :"^it  was  for  him  enough. 

*'  Oh  !  sir,  it  grieves  me " — for  we  need  not 
dweU 
On  introduction,  all  was  kind  and  well : — 
"  Oh  I  sir,  it  grieves,  it  shocks  us  both  to  hear 
"  What  has,  with  selfish  purpose,  gain'd  your  ear — 
*^  Our  very  flesh  and  blood,  and,  as  you  know,  how 

dear. 
**  Doubtless  they  came  your  noble  mind  t'  impress 
"  With  strange  descriptions  of  their  own  distress; 
*^  But  I  would  to  the  Doctor's  face  declare 
**  That  he  has  more  to  spend  and  more  to  spare, 
"  With  all  his  craft,  than  we  with  all  our  care. 

"  And  for  our  Sister,  all  she  has  she  spends 
"  Upon  herself;  herself  alone  befriends. 
"  She  has  the  portion  that  our  father  left, 
^'  While  me  of  mine  a  careless  wretch  bereft, 
"  Save  a  small  part ;  yet  I  could  joyful  live, 
"  Had  I  my  mite— the  widow's  mite— to  give. 
"  For  this  she  cares  not;  Frances  does  not  know 
"  Their  heartfelt  joy,  who  largely  can  bestow. 
''  You,  Captain  ElUot,  feel  the  pure  delight 
*^  That  our  kind  acts  in  tender  hearts  excite, 
"  When  to  the  poor  we  can  our  alms  extend, 
"  And  make  the  Father  of  all  Good  our  friend ; 


"  And,  I  repeat,  I  could  with  pleasure  live, 
"  Had  I  my  mite — ^the  widow's  mite — to  give. 

"  We  speak  not  thus,  dear  sir,  with  vile  intent, 
"  Our  nearest  friends  to  wrong  or  circumvent ; 
"  But  that  our  Uncle,  worthy  man  I  should  know 
"How  best   his   wealth,    Heaven's  blessing,  to 

bestow; 
"  What  widows  need,  and  chiefly  thoee  who  fed 
**  For  all  the  suflerings  which  they  cannot  heal; 
"  And  men  in  trade,  with  numbers  in  their  pay, 
"  Who  must  be  ready  for  the  reckoning-day, 
"  Or  gain  or  lose  !"— 

— "  Thank  Heaven,"  said  Jamea, "  as  yet 
"  I  've  not  been  troubled  by  a  dun  or  debt," 
The  Widow  sigh'd,  convinced  that  men  so  weak 
Will  ever  hurt  the  cause  for  which  they  speak ; 
However  tempted  to  deceive,  still  they 
Are  ever  blundering  to  the  broad  highway 
Of  very  truth :— But  Martha  pass'd  it  by 
With  a  slight  frown  and  half-distinguish'd  sigh. 

"  Say  to  our  Uncle,  sir,  how  much  I  kmg 
"  To  see  him  sit  his  kindred  race  among : 
"  To  hear  his  brave  exploits,  to  nurae  his  age, 
*^  And  cheer  him  in  his  evening's  pilgrimage ; 
"  How  were  I  bless'd  to  guide  him  in  the  way 
"  Where  the  religious  poor  in  secret  pray, 
"  To  be  the  humble  means  by  which  his  heart 
*^  And  liberal  hand  might  peace  and  joy  impart! 
"  But  now,  fareweU !"— And  slowly,  softly  feU 
The  tender  accents  as  she  said  "  Farew^  I" 

The  Merchant  stretoh'd  his  hand,  his  leave  to 
take, 
And  gave  the  Captain's  a  familiar  shake, 
Yet  seem'd  to  doubt  if  this  was  not  too  free ; 
But,  {^ning  courage,  said,  '*  Remember  me." 

Some  days  elapsed,  the  Captun  did  not  write. 
But  still  was  pleased  the  party  to  invite ; 
And,  as  he  walk'd,  his  custom  every  day, 
A  tall  pale  stripling  met  him  on  his  way. 
Who  made  some  efforts,  but  they  proved  too  weak. 
And  only  show'd  he  was  inclined  to  speak. 
"  What  wouldst  thou,  lad  ?"  the  Captain  ask'd,  aod 

gjave 
The  youth  a  power  his  purposed  boon  to  crave, 
Yet  not  in  terms  direct — *^  My  name,"  quoth  he, 
"  Is  Thomas  Bethel ;  you  have  heard  of  me  ?**— 
"  Not  good  nor  evil,  Thomas — had  I  need 
"  Of  so  much  knowledge :  —  but  pray  now  pro- 
ceed." 

*^  Dyson  my  mother's  name ;  but  I  have  not 
**  That  interest  with  you,  and  the  worse  my  k>t. 
"  1  servo  my.  Uncle  James,  and  run  and  write, 
^*  And  watch  and  work,  from  morning  until  nigkt; 
'*  Confined  among  the  looms,  and  webs,  and  wbecli, 
"  You  cannot  think  how  like  a  slave  one  fbeb. 
**  'T  is  said  you  have  a  ship  at  your  command,— 
"  An'  please  you,  sir,  I  'm  weary  of  the  land ; 
'*  And  I  have  read  of  foreign  parts  such  things 
<<  As  make  me  sick  of  Uncle's  wheels  and  quiags." 

*^  But,  Hiomas,  why  to  sea?  you  look  loo  slia 
^*  For  that  rough  work^and,  Thomas,   can  yoa 
swim?" 
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That  he  could  not,  but  still  he  8Com*d  a  lie, 

And  boldly  answered,  "  No,  but  I  can  try." 

"  Well,  my  good  lad,  but  tell  me,  can  you  read  ?" 

Now,  with  Bome  pride  he  answer'd,  "  Yes,  indeed ! 

'^  I  construe  Virgil,  and  our  usher  said^ 

*'  I  might  have  been  in  Homer  had  I  stayed,'* 

"  And  he  was  sorry  when  I  came  away, 

'^  And  so  was  I,  but  Uncle  would  not  pay ; 

*'  He  told  the  master  I  had  read  enough, 

**  And  Greek  was  all  unprofitable  stuff; 

**  So  all  my  learning  now  is  thrown  away, 

"  And  I  've  no  time  for  study  or  for  play ; 

"  I  'm  order'd  here  and  there,  above,  below, 

'*  And  cali*d  a  dunce  for  what  I  cannot  know ; 

"  Oh,  that  I  were  but  firom  this  bondage  free  ! 

"  Do,  please  your  honour,  let  me  go  to  sea." 

*^  But  why  to  sea  ?  they  want  no  Latin  there ; 
"  Hard  is  their  work,  and  very  hard  their  fare." 

'*  But  then,"  said  Thomas,  '*  if  on  land,  I  doubt 
"  My  Uncle  Byson  soon  would  find  me  out ; 
"  And  though  he  tells  me  what  I  yearly  cost, 
'*  'T  is  my  belief  he  'd  miss  me  were  I  lost. 
*'  For  he  has  said  that  I  can  act  as  well 
**  As  he  himself— but  this  you  must  not  tell." 

*^  Tell,  Thomas  I  no,  I  scorn  the  base  design  ;■ 
"  Give  me  your  hand,  I  pledge  my  word  with  mine ; 
*^  And  if  I  cannot  do  thee  good,  my  friend, 
'*  Thou  mayst  at  least  upon  that  word  depend. 
^'  And  hark  ye,  lad,  thy  worthy  name  retain 
**  To  the  last  hour,  or  I  shall  help  in  vain ; 
"  And  then,  the  more  severe  and  hard  thy  part, 
**  Thine  the  more  praise,  and  thine  the  happier  art. 
"  We  meet  again — farewell  I" — and  Thomas  went 
Forth  to  his  tasks,  half  angry,  half  content. 

"  I  never  ask'd  for  help,"  thought  he,  "  but 
twice, 
**  And  all  they  then  would  give  me  was  advice ; 
"  My  Uncle  Doctor,  when  I  begg'd  his  aid, 
**  Bade  me  work  on,  and  never  be  afraid, 
**  But  still  be  good ;  and  I  've  been  good  so  long, 
*^  I  'm  half  persuaded  that  they  tell  me  wrong. 
"  And  now  this  Captain  still  repeats  the  same ; 
*^  But  who  can  live  upon  a  virtuous  name, 
"  Starving  and  praised  ?  —  *  Have  patience — pa- 
tience stUl !' 
"  He  said,  and  smUed,  and,  if  I  can,  I  will.". 

So  Thomas  rested  with  a  mind  intent 
On  what  the  Captain  by  his  kindness  meant. 

Again  the  invited  party  all  attend. 
These  dear  relations,  on  this  generous  Friend. 
They  ate,  they  drank,  each  striving  to  appear 
Fond,  frank,  forgiving— above  all,  sincere. 
Such  kindred  souls  could  not  admit  disguise, 
Or  envious  fears,  or  painfull  jealousies ; 
So  each  declared,  and  all  in  turn  replied, 
'*  'T  is  just  indeed,  and  cannot  be  denied." 

Now  various  subjects  rose, — the  country's  cause, 
The  war,  the  allies,  the  lottery,  and  the  laws. 
The  widow'd  Sister  then  advantage  took 
Of  a  short  pause,  and,  smiling  softly,  spoke : 


She  judged  what  subject  would  his  mind  excite — 
*'  Tell  us,  dear  Captain,  of  that  bloody  fight, 
"  When  our  brave  Uncle,  bleeding  at  his  gun, 
"  Gave  a  loud  shout  to  see  the  Frenchmen  run." 

"  Another  day,"— replied  the  modest  host ; 
'^  One  cannot  always  of  one's  battles  boast. 
*'  Look  not  surprise — behold  the  man  in  me ! 
*'  Another  Uncle  shall  you  never  see. 
"  No  other  Dyson  to  this  place  shall  come, 
"  Here  end  my  travels,  here  I  place  my  home ; 
"  Here  to  repose  my  shattered  frame  I  mean, 
"  Until  the  last  long  journey  close  the  scene." 

The  Ladies  softly  bmsh'd  the  tear  away ; 
James  look'd  surprise,  but  knew  not  what  to  say ; 
But  Doctor  Dyson  lifted  up  his  voice. 
And  said,  "  Dear  Uncle,  how  we  all  rejoice !" 

"  No  question.  Friends  !  and  I  your  joy  approve ; 
"  We  are,  you  know,  a  Family  of  Love." 

So  said  the  wary  Uncle,  but  the  while 
Wore  on  his  face  a  questionable  smile. 
That  vanished,  as  he  spake  in  grave  and  solemn 
style : — 

*'  Friends  and  relations !  let  us  henceforth  seem 
"  Just  as  we  are,  nor  of  our  virtues  dream, 
"  That  with  our  waking  vanish. — What  we  arc 
"  Full  well  we  know — t'  improve  it  be  our  care. 
*'  Forgive  the  trial  I  have  made :  't  is  one 
**  That  has  no  more  than  I  expected  done. 
**  If,  as  frail  mortals  you,  my  Friends,  appear, 
**  I  look*d  for  no  angelic  beings  here, 
"  For  none  that  riches  spum*d  as  idle  pelf, 
"  Or  served  another  as  he  served  himself. 
"  Deceived  no  longer,  let  us  all  forgive ; 
**  I  'm  old,  but  yet  a  tedious  time  may  live. 
**  This  dark  complexion  India's  suns  bestow, 
"  These  shrivell'd  looks  to  years  of  care  I  owe ; 
"  But  no  disease  ensures  my  early  doom, — 
"  And  I  may  live — forgive  me — ^years  to  come. 
'*  But  while  I  live,  there  may  some  good  be  done, 
"  Perchance  to  many,  but  at  least  to  One." 

Here  he  arose,  retired,  retum'd,  and  brought 
The  Orphan  boy,  whom  he  had  train'd  and  taught 
For  this  his  purpose ;  and  the  happy  boy. 
Though  bade  to  hide,  could  ill  suppress,  his  joy. 

'*  This  young  relation,  with  your  leave,  I  take, 
"  That  he  his  progress  in  the  world  may  make — 
*'  Not  in  my  house  a  slave  or  spy  to  be, 
"  And  first  to  flatter,  then  to  govern  me ; — 
**  He  shall  not  nurse  me  when  my  senses  sleep, 
^*  Nor  shall  the  key  of  all  my  secrets  keep, 
^*  And  be  so  usef^  that  a  dread  to  part 
*^  Shall  make  him  master  of  my  easy  heart ; — 
**  But  to  be  placed  where  merit  may  be  proved, 
**  And  aU  that  now  impedes  his  way  removed. 

"  And  now  no  more  on  these  affairs  I  dwell, 
"  What  I  possess,  that  I  alone  can  tell, 
"  And  to  that  subject  we  will  bid  farewell. 
^^  As  go  I  must,  when  Heaven  is  pleased  to  call, 
*'  What  I  shall  leave  will  seem  or  large  or  small. 
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"  As  yoa  shall  ricw  \L    Whea  this  pulse  is  still, 
*'  You  may  behold  my  wealth,  and  read  my  will. 

"  And  now,  as  Captain  Elliot  much  has  known, 
"  That  to  your  Uncle  never  had  been  shown, 
*^  From  him  one  word  of  honest  counsel  hear — 
"  And  think  it  alwayB  gain  to  be  sincere," 


TALE    III. 


THE  EQUAL  MARRIAGE. 

There  are  gay  nymphs  whom  serious  matrons 

blame, 
And  men  adventurous  treat  as  lawful  game, — 
Misses,  who  strive,  with  deep  and  practised  arts, 
To  gain  and  torture  inexperienced  hearts ; 
The  hearts  entangled  thev  in  pride  retain, 
And  at  their  pleasure  make  them  feel  their  chain. 
For  this  they  learn  to  manage  air  and  face, 
To  look  a  virtue,  and  to  act  a  grace, 
To  be  whatever  men  with  warmth  pursue — 
Chaste,  gay,  retiring,  tender,  timid,  true. 
To-day  approaching  near,  to-morrow  just  in  view. 

Maria  Giossip  was  a  thing  like  this — 
A  much-observing,  much-experienced  Miss  ; 
Who,  on  a  stranger-youth  would  first  decide 
Th*  important  question—"  Shall  1  be  his  bride  ?" 
But  if  unworthy  of  a  lot  so  blessed, 
'T  was  something  yet  to  rob  the  man  of  rest ; 
The  heart,  when  stricken,  she  with  hope  could 

feed, 
Could  court  pursuit,  and,  when  pursued,  recede. 
Hearts  she  had  won,  and  with  delusion  fed. 
With  doubt  bewllder'd,  and  with  hope  misled ; 
Mothers  and  rivals  she  had  made  afraid, 
And  wrung  the  breast  of  many  a  jealous  maid ; 
Friendship,  the  snare  of  lovers,  she  profess'd. 
And  tum'd  the  heart's  best  feelings  to  a  jest. 

Tet  seem*d  the  Nymph  as  gentle  as  a  dove. 
Like  one  all  guiltless  of  the  game  of  love, — 
Whose  guileless  innocence  might  well  be  gay ; 
Who  had  no  selfish  secrets  to  betray ; 
Sure,  if  she  play*d,  she  knew  not  how  to  play. 
Oh  !  she  had  looks  so  placid  and  demure. 
Not  Eve,  ere  fallen,  seem*d  more  meek  or  pure ; 
And  yet  the  Tempter  of  the  falling  Eve 
Could  not  with  deeper  subtilty  deceive. 

A  Sailor's  heart  the  Lady's  kindness  moved. 
And  winning  looks,  to  say  how  well  he  loved  ; 
Then  left  her  hopeful  for  the  stormy  main. 
Assured  of  love  when  he  retum'd  again. 
Alas !  the  gay  Lieutenant  reach'd  the  shore, 
To  be  rejected,  and  was  gay  no  more ; 
Wine  and  strong  drink  the  bosom's  pain  sup- 

press'd. 
Till  Death   procured  what  Love  denied  him — 

rest. 


But  men  of  more  experience  learn  to  treat  | 

These  fair  enslavers  with  their  own  deceit  | 

Finch  was  a  younger  brother's  youngest  sen, 
Who  pleased  an  Uncle  with  his  song  and  gun : 
Who  caU'd  him  "  Bob,"  and  **  Captain  "—by  tbst 


Anticipating  future  rank  and  fame : 

Not  but  there  was  for  this  some  fair  pretence,— 

He  was  a  comet  in  the  Home  Defence. 

The  Touth  was  ever  dress'd  in  dapper  style, 

Wore  spotless  linen,  and  a  ceaseless  smile ; 

His  step  was  measured,  and  his  air  was  nice — 

They  bought    him  high  who  had    him  at  tke 

price 
That  his  own  judgment  and  becoming  pride, 
And  all  the  merit  he  assumed,  implied. 
A  life-  he  loved  of  liberty  and  ease. 
And  all  his  pleasant  labour  was  to  please; 
Not  call'd  at  present  hostile  men  to  slay, 
He  made  the  hearts  of  gentle  dames  his  prey. 

Hence  tales  arose,  and  one  of  sad  report —  i 

A  fond,  fair  girl  became  his  folly's  sport, —  j' 

A  cottage  lass,  who    "knew  the    youth  nmU  j 

prove  1 

"  For  ever  true,  and  give  her  love  for  love ;  |l 

"  Sure  when  he  could,  and  that  would  soon  le 

known,  'j 

"  He  would  be  proud  to  show  her  as  his  own."      ,' 

But  still  she  felt  the  village  damsels*  sneer, 
And  her  sad  soul  was  fill'd  with  secret  fear ; 
His  love  excepted,  earth  was  all  a  void. 
And  he,  the  excepted  man,  her  peace  destroyU 
When  the  poor  Jane  was  buried,  we  could  hear 
The  threat  of  rustics  whisper'd  round  her  bier. 


Stories  like  this  were  told,  but  yet,  in  time,  { 

Fair  ladies  lost  their  horror  at  the  crime ;  < 

They  knew  that  cottage  girls  were  forward  thiagL  ' 
Who  never  heed  a  nettle  till  it  stings ; 

Then,  too,  the  Captain  had  his  fault  conf^Ms'd,  {; 

And  scom'd  to  turn  a  murder  to  a  jest.  ji 

Away  with  murder ! — ^This  accomplish'd  svaia     | 
Beheld  Maria,  and  confess'd  her  reign. 
She  came,  invited  by  the  rector's  wife. 
Who  "  never  saw  such  sweetness  in  her  Hfe.** 
Now,  as  the  rector  was  the  Uncle's  friend. 
It  pleased  the  Nephew  there  his  steps  to  bend,       ' 
Where  the  fair  damsel  then  her  visit  paid,  | 

And  seem'd  an  unassuming  rustic  maid : 
A  face  so  fair,  a  look  so  meek,  he  found 
Had  pierced   that  heart  no  other  nymph  eoaU  > 
wound. 


"  Oh,  sweet  Maria  "—so  began  the  Youth 
His  meditations — "  thine  the  simple  truth  I 
"  Thou  hast  no  wicked  wisdom  of  thy  sex, 
"  No  wish  to  gain  a  subject-heart — then  vex. 
"  That  heavenly  bosom  no  proud  passion  sweDt, 
"No  serpent's  wisdom  with  thy  meekness  dweb. 
"  Oh  I  could  I  bind  thee  to  my  heart,  and  live 
"  In  love  with  thee,  on  what  our  fortunes  give ! 
"  Far  from  the  busy  world,  in  some  dear  spot, 
"  Where  Love  reigns  king,  we'd  find  some  pcaoefai 
cot. 
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"  To  wed,  indeed,  no  pmdent  man  would  choose ; 
"  But,  such  a  maid  will  lighter  bonds  refuse !" 

And  was  this  youth  a  rake  ?— In  very  truth ; 
Tet,  feeling  love,  he  felt  it  as  a  youth : 
If  he  had  yices,  they  were  laid  aside ; 
He  quite  forgot  the  simple  girl  who  died ; 
With  dear  Maria  he  in  peace  would  live. 
And  what  had  pass'd,  Maria  would  forgive. 

The  Mr  Coquette  at  first  was  pleased  to  find 
A  swain  so  knowing  had  become  so  blind ; 
And  she  determined,  with  her  utmost  skill, 
To  bind  the  rebel  to  her  sovereign  will. 
She  heard  the  story  of  the  old  deceit. 
And  now  resolved  he  should  with  justice  meet ; — 
**  Soon  as  she  saw  him  on  her  hook  secure, 
**  He  should  the  pangs  of  peijured  man  endure." 

These  her  first  thoughts — ^but  as,  from  time  to 
time, 
The  Lover  came,  she  dwelt  not  on  his  crime — 
^*  Crime  could  she  call  it  ?  prudes,  indeed,  con- 
demn 
"  These  slips  of  youth — but  she  was  not  of  them." 
So  gentler  thoughts  arose  as,  day  by  day, 
The  Captain  came  his  passion  to  display. 
When  he  displayed  his  passion,  and  she  felt, 
Not  without  fear,  her  heart  began  to  melt^ 
Joy  came  with  terror  at  a  state  so  new ; 
Glad  of  his  truth— ^if  he  indeed  were  true  I 

'  This  she  decided  as  the  heart  decides, 

Resolved  to  be  the  happiest  of  brides. 

"Not  great  my  fortune — hence,"  said  she,  *^'tis 

plain 
*^  Me,  and  not  mine,  dear  Touth !   he  hopes  to 

gain: 
'^  Nor  has  he  much ;  but,  as  he  sweetly  talks, 
"  We  from  our  cot  shall  have  delightfiil  walks, 
"  Love,  lord  within  it  I  I  shall  smile  to  see 
"  My  little  cherubs  on  the  father's  knee." 
Then  sigh'd  the  nymph,  and  in  her  fiuicied  lot 
She  all  the  mischieft  of  the  past  forgot. 

Such  were  their  tender  meditations ;  thus 
Would  they  the  visions  of  the  day  discuss : 
Each,  too,  the  old  sad  habits  would  no  more 
Indulge ;  both  dare  be  virtuous  and  be  poor. 

They  both  had  pass'd  the  year  when  law  allows 
Free-will  to  lover  who  would  fain  be  spouse : 
Tet  the  good  youth  his  Uncle's  sanction  sought — 
'*  Marry  her,  Bob  1  and  are  you  really  caught  ? 
**■  Then  you  've  exchanged,  I  warrant,  heart  for 

heart — 
"  *T  is  well  I  I  meant  to  warn  her  of  your  art : 
<*  This  Parson's  Babe  has  made  you  quite  a  fool — 
'^  But  are  you  sure  your  ardour  will  not  cool  ? 
"  Have  you  not  habits,   Boy  ?    but    take    your 

chance! 
i*  How  will  you  live  ?  I  cannot  much  advance. 
('  But  hear  you  not  what  through  the  village 

files, 
*'  That  this  your  dove  is  famed  for  her  disguise  ? 
"  Yet,  say  they  not,  she  leads  a  gayish  life  ? 


^  Oh,  Sir,  she 's  all  that  mortal  man  can  love  I" — 
**  Then  marry,  Bob  !  and  that  the  fact  will  prove ; 
"  Yet  in  a  kind  of  lightness  folk  agree." — 
"  Lightness  in  her !  indeed,  it  cannot  be — 
"  'T  is  Innocence  alone  that  makes  her  manners 
free." 

^'  Well,  my  good  friend  I  then  Innocence  alone 
"  Is  to  a  someUiing  like  Flirtation  prone : 
"  And  I  advise — but  let  me  not  ofiend — 
'*  That  Prudence  should  on  Innocence  attend, 
'*  Lest  some  her  sportive  purity  mistake, 
"  And  term  your  angel  more  than  half  a  rake." 

The  Nymph,  now  sure,  could  not  entirely  curb 
The  native  wish  her  lover  to  disturb. 
Oft  he  observed  her,  and  could  ill  endure 
The  gentle  coquetry  of  maid  so  pure : 
Men  he  beheld  press  round  her,  and  the  Fair 
Caught  every  sigh,  and  smiled  at  every  prayer : 
And  grieved  he  was  with  jealous  pains  to  see 
The  eflTects  of  all  her  wit  and  pleasantry. 

"  Yet  why  abirm'd  ?" — ^he  said ;  "  with  so  much 
sense, 
"  She  has  no  freedom,  dashing,  or  pretence : 
"  'T  is  her  gay  mind,  and  I  should  feel  a  pride 
'*  In  her  chaste  levities  " — he  said,  and  sigh'd. 
Yet,  when  apart  from  company,  he  chose 
To  talk  a  little  of  his  bosom's  woes ; 
But  one  sweet  smile,  and  one  soft  speech,  sup- 

press'd 
All  pain,  and  set  his  feeling  heart  at  rest. 
Nay,  in  return,  she  felt,  or  feign'd,  a  fear, — 
^*  He  was  too  lively  to  be  quite  sincere  ; 
"  She  knew  a  certain  lady,  and  could  name 
"  A  certain  time." — So,  even  was  the  blame. 
And  thus  the  loving  pair  more  deep  in  love  be- 
came. 

They  married  soon — for  why  delay  the  thing' 
That  such  amazing  happiness  would  bring  ? — 
Now  of  that  blissM  state,  O  Muse  of  Hymen  I  sing. 

Love  dies  all  kinds  of  death :  in  some  so  quick 
It  comes,  he  is  not  previously  sick ; 
But  ere  the  sun  has  on  the  couple  shed 
The  morning  rays,  the  smile  of  Love  is  fied. 

And  what  the  cause  ?  for  Love  should  not  ex- 
pire. 
And  none  the  reason  of  such  fate  require. 
Both  Iiad  a  mask,  that  with  such  pains  they  wore. 
Each  took  it  ofi*  when  it  avail'd  no  more. 
They  had  no  feeling  of  each  other's  pain ; 
To  wear  it  longer  had  been  crime  in  vain< 

As  in  some  pleasant  eve  we  view  the  scene. 
Though  cool  yet  calm,  if  joyless  yet  serene, — 
Who  has  not  felt  a  quiet  still  delight 
In  the  clear,  silent,  love-befriending  night  ? 
The  moon  so  sweetly  bright,  so  softly  Aiir, 
That  all  but  happy  lovers  would  be  there, — 
Thinking  there  must  be  in  her  still  domain 
Something  that  soothes  the  sting  of  mortal  pain : 
While  earth  itself  is  dress'd  in  light  so  clear, 

TKAt.  fhAv  vniirYif.  Ttktit  cnntAntA^  t/i  hA  hfirA  I 
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Such  is  the  night ;  but  when  the  mom  awakes, 
The  storm  arises,  and  the  forest  shakes ; 
This  mighty  change  the  grieving  travellers  find. 
The  freezing  snows  fast  drifting  in  the  wind  ; 
Firs  deeply  laden  shake  the  snowy  top, 
Streams  slowly  freezing,  fretting  till  they  stop ; 
And  void  of  stars  the  angry  clouds  look  down 
On  the  cold  earth,  exchanging  frown  with  frown. 

Such  seemM,  at  first,  the  cottage  of  our  pair — 
Fix*d  in  their  fondness,  in  their  prospects  fair ; 
Touth,  health,  affection,  all  that  life  supplies. 
Bright  as  the  stars  that  gild  the  cloudless  skies. 
Were  theirs — or  seem'd  to  be,  but  soon  the  scene 
Was  black  as  if  its  light  had  never  been. 
Weary  fiill  soon,  and  restless  then  they  grew. 
Then  off  the  painful  mask  of  prudence  Uirew, 
For  Time  has  told  them  all ;  and  taught  them  what 

to  rue. 
They  long  again  to  tread  the  former  round 
Of  dissipation—"  Why  should  he  be  bound, 
"  While  his  sweet  inmate  of  the  cottage  sighs 
"  For  adulation,  rout,  and  rhapsodies  ? 
"  Not  Love  himself,  did  love  exist,  could  lead 
"  A  heart  like  hers,  that  fluttered  to  be  freed." 

But  Love,  or  what  seemed  like  him,  quickly 
died, 
Nor  Prudence,  nor  Esteem,  his  place  supplied. 
Disguise  thrown  off;  each  reads  the  other's  heart, 
And  feels  with  horror  that  they  cannot  part. 

Still  they  can  speak — and 't  is  some  comfort  stiU, 
That  each  can  vex  the  other  when  they  will : 
Words  half  in  jest  to  words  in  earnest  led. 
And  these  the  earnest  angry  passions  fed. 
Till  all  was  fierce  reproach,  and  peace  for  ever 
fied. 

"  And  so  you  own  it !  own  it  to  my  face  I 
"  Your  love  is  vanlsh'd — infamous  and  base  I 

"  Madam,  I  loved  you  truly,  while  I  deem'd 
"  You  were  the  truthful  being  that  you  seem'd : 
"  But  when  I  see  your  native  temper  rise 
"  Above  control,  and  break  through  all  disguise, 
"  Casting  it  off,  as  serpents  do  their  skin, 
"  And  showing  all  the  folds  of  vice  within,— 
"  What  see  I  then  to  love  ?    Was  I  in  love  with 
Sin?" 


"  So  may  I  think,  and  you  may  feel  it  too ; 
'*  A  loving  couple,  sir,  were  Sin  and  you  ! 
'*  Whence  aU  this  anger  ?  is  it  that  you  find 

*  You  cannot  always  make  a  woman  blind  ? 

^  You  talk  of  falsehood  and  disguise— talk  on  I 

*  But  all  my  trust  and  confidence  are  gone ; 

*  Remember  you,  with  what  a  serious  air 

*  You  talk'd  of  love,  as  if  you  were  at  prayer? 

*  You  spoke  of  home-bom  comforts,  quiet,  ease, 

«  And  the  pure  pleasure  that  must  always  please, 
'  With  an  assumed  and  sentimental  air, 
!  ^^ng  your  breast,  and  acting  Uke  a  pUyer. 
Then  your  life's  comfort !  and  your  holy  joys  I 
Holy,  forsooth  I  and  your  sweet  girls  and  boys, 


"  How  you  would  train  them ! — All  this  fiiree  re- 
view, 
**  And  then,  sir,  talk  of  being  just  and  true !" 

"  Madam !  your  sex  expects  that  ours  should  fie  -, 
"  The  simple  creatures  know  it,  and  comply. 
"  You  hate  the  truth :  there's  nothing  you  deqdse 
"  Like  a  plain  man,  who  spurns  yonr  vanities. 
"  Are  you  not  early  taught  your  prey  to  catch? 
"  When  your    mammas    pronounce — *•  A   proper 

match !' 
"  What  said  your  own  ? — *  Do,  daughter !  curb  your 

tongue, 
^'  *  And  you  may  win  him,  for  the  man  is  young; 
"  *  But  if  he  views  you  as  ourselves,  good-bye 
"  *  To  speculation !— He  will  never  try.' 

"  Then  is  the  mask  assumed,  and  then  yon  h^ 
"  Your  hook  with  lundness !  and  as  anglers  wait, 
"  Now  here,  now  there,  with  keen  and  eager 

glance, 
*'  Marking  your  victims  as  the  shoals  advance : 
"■  When,  if  the  gaping  wretch  should  make  a  sospi, 
"  You  jerk  him  up,  and  have  him  in  your  trap, 
"  Who,  gasping,  panting,  in  your  presence  hts, 
"  And  you  exulting  view  the  imprison'd  prize. 

"  Such  are  your  arts !  while  he  did  but  intend 
"  In  harmless  play  an  idle  hour  to  spend, 
"  Lightly  to  talk  of  love !  your  flx'd  intent 
"  Is  on  to  lure  him  where  he  never  meant 
**  To  go,  but  going,  must  his  speed  repent. 
*'  If  he  of  Cupid  speaks,  you  watch  your  man, 
"  And  make  a  chioige  fbr  Hymen,  if  you  can ; 
'*  Thus  he,  ingenuous,  easy,  fond,  and  weak, 
"  Speaks  the  rash  words  he  has  been  led  to  spcai; 
**  Puts  the  dire  question  that  he  meant  to  ^ua, 
"  And  by  a  moment's  frenzy  is  undone." 

<'  Well !"  said  the  Wife,  "  admit  this  noosewe 
true, — 
"  A  mighty  prize  she  gains  in  catching  you ; 
**  For  my  part,  sir,  I  most  sincerely  wish 
^*  My  landing-net  hadmiss'd  my  precious  fish!" 

**  Would  that  it  had  I  or  I  had  wisely  lent 
*'  An  ear  to  those  who  said  I  should  repenL" 

"  Hold,  sir !  at  least  my  reputation  spare, 
"  And  add  another  falsehood  if  you  dare." 

**  Your  reputation,  madam ;— rest  secure, 
'*  That  win  all  scandal  and  reproach  endure, 
"  And  be  the  same  in  worth :  it  is  like  him 
"  Who  floats,  but  finds  he  cannot  sink  or  swim ; 
"  Half  raised  above  the  storm,  half  sunk  bek>w, 
"  It  just  exists,  and  that  is  all  we  know. 
"  Such  the  good  name  that  you  so  much  regaid, 
"  And  yet  to  keep  afloat  find  somewhat  hard. 
"  Nay,  no  reply  I  in  future  I  decline 
"  Dispute,  and  take  my  way."— 

"  And  I,  sir,  mine.* 

Oh !  happy,  happy,  happy  pair  I  both  sought, 
Both  seeking— catching  both,  and  caught  I 
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TALE    IV. 


BACHEL. 

It  chanced  we  walk'd  upon  the  heath,  and  met 
A  wandering  woman ;  her  thin  clothing  wet 
With  morning  fog :  the  little  care  she  took 
Of  things  like  these  was  written  in  her  look. 
Not  pain  firom  pinching  cold  was  in  her  face, 
But  hurrying  grief,  that  knows  no  resting-place,— 
Appearing  ever  as  on  business  sent, 
The  wandering  victim  of  a  fix*d  intent; 
Yet,  in  her  fancied  consequence  and  speed, 
Impell'd  to  beg  assistance  for  her  need. 

When  she  beheld  my  friend  and  me,  with  eye 
And  pleading  hand  she  sought  our  charity ; 
More  to  engage  our  friendly  thoughts  the  while. 
She  threw  upon  her  miseries  a  smile, 
That,  like  a  varnish  on  a  picture  laid, 
More  prominent  and  bold  the  figures  made ; 
Yet  was  there  sign  of  joy  that  we  complied. 
The  moment's  wish  indulged  and  gratified. 

"  Where  art  thou  wandering,  Bachel  ?  whither 
stray 
"  From  thy  poor  heath  in  such  unwholesome  day  ?" 
Ask'd  my  kind  friend,  who  had  familiar  grown 
With  Bachel's  grief,  and  oft  compassion  shown ; 
Oft  to  her  hovel  had  in  winter  sent 
The  means  of  comfort—oft  with  comforts  went. 
Him  well  she  knew,  and  with  requests  pursued, 
Though  too  much  lost  and  spent  for  gratitude. 

"  Where  art  thou  wandering,  Bachel  ?  let  me 
hear."— 
"  The  fleet  I  the  fleet  1"  she  answered,  "will  appear 
"  Within  the  bay,  and  I  shall  surely  know 
"The    news    to-night !— turn   tide,  and  breezes 

blow ! 
"  For  if  1  lose  my  time,  I  must  remain 
"  Till  the  next  year  before  they  come  again  I" 

"  What  can  they  tell  thee,  Bachel?"— 

"  Should  I  say, 
"  I  must  repent  me  to  my  dying  day. 
"  Then  I  should  lose  the  pension  that  they  give : 
"  For  who  would  trust  their  secrets  to  a  sieve  ? 
"  I  must  be  gone  1"— And  with  her  wUd,  but  keen 
And  crafty  look,  that  would  appear  to  mean, 
She  hurried  on ;  but  tum'd  agidn  to  say, 
"  All  will  be  known :  they  anchor  in  the  bay ; 
"  Adieu  1  be  secret !— sailors  iiave  no  home  : 
"  Blow  wind,  turn  tide  I— Be  sure  the  fleet  will 


Grown  wilder  still,  the  frantic  creature  strode 
With  hurried  feet  upon  the  flinty  road. 
On  her  departing  form  I  gazed  with  pain — 
"  And  should  you  not,"  I  cried,  "  her  ways  re- 
strain? 
"  What  hopes  the  wild  deluded  wretch  to  meet? 
"  And  means  she  aught  by  this  expected  fleet  ? 
"  Knows  she  her  purpose  ?  has  she  hope  to  see 
"  Some  friend  to  aid  her  in  her  poverty  ? 


"  Why  leave  her  thus  bewilder'd  to  pursue 

"  The  fancy's  good,  that  never  comes  in  view  ?" 

"  Nay !  she  is  harmless,  and,  if  more  confined, 
"  Would  more  distress  in  the  coercion  find. 
"  Save  at  the  times  when  to  the  coast  she  flies, 
"  She  rests,  nor  shows  her  mind's  obliquities, 
"  But  ever  talks  she  of  the  sea,  and  shows 
"  Her  sympathy  with  every  wind  that  blows. 
"  We  think  it,  therefore,  useless  to  restrain 
"  A  creature  of  whose  conduct  none  complain, 
"  Whose  age  and  looks  protect  her,— should  they 

fail, 
"  Her  craft  and  wild  demeanour  will  prevail. 
"  A  soldier  once  attack'd  her  on  her  way — 
"  She  spared  him  not,  but  bade  him  kneel  and 

pray— 
"  Praying  herself  aloud :  th*  astonish'd  man 
"  Was  so  confounded,  that  away  he  ran. 

"  Her  sailor  left  her,  with,  perhaps,  intent 
"  To  make  her  his— *t  is  doubtful  what  he  meant : 
"  But  he  was  captured,  and  the  life  he  led 
"  Drove  all  such  young  engagements  from  his 

head. 
"  On  him  she  ever  thought,  and  none  beside, 
"  Seeking  her  love,  were  favour'd  or  denied ; 
"  On  her  dear  David  she  had  fix'd  her  view, 
"  And  fancy  judged  him  ever  fond  and  true — 
"  Nay,  young  and  handsome — Time  could  not 

destroy — 
"  No — he  was  still  the  same — her  gallant  boy  ! 
"  Labour  had  made  her  coarse,  and  her  attire 
"  Show'd  that  she  wanted  no  one  to  admire, 
"  None  to  commend  her ;  but  she  could  conceive 
"  The  same  of  him  as  when  he  took  his  leave, 
"  And  gaily  told  what  riches  he  would  bring, 
"  And  grace  her  hand  with  the  symbolic  ring. 

"  With  want  and  labour  was  her  mind  subdued ; 
"  She  lived  in  sorrow  and  in  solitude. 
"  Beligious  neighbours,  kindly  calling,  found 
"  Her  thoughts  unsettled,  anxious,  and  unsound  : 
"  Low,  superstitious,  querulous,  and  weak, 
"  She  sought  for  rest,  but  knew  not  how  to  seek ; 
"  And  their  instructions,  though  in  kindness  meant, 
"  Were  fiur  from  yielding  the  desired  content. 
"  They  hoped  to  give  her  notions  of  their  own, 
"  And  talk'd  of  *  feelings '  she  had  never  known ; 
"  They  ask'd  of  her  *  experience,'  and  they  bred 
"  In  her  weak  mind  a  melancholy  dread 
"  Of  something  wanting  in  her  faith,  of  some — 
"  She  knew  not  what — *  acceptance,'  that  should 

come; 
''  And,  as  it  came  not,  she  was  much  afraid 
'*  That  she   in  vain   had   served    her  God  and 

pray'd. 


"  She  thought  her  Lover  dead.    In  prayer  she 

named 
"  The  erring  Youth,  and  hoped  he  was  roclalm'd. 
"  This  she  confess'd ;  and,  trembling,  heard  them 

say 
"  *  Her  prayers  were  sinful — so  the  papists  pray. 
"  '  Her  David's  fate  had  been  decided  long, 
"  '  And  prayers  and  wishes  for  his  state  were 

wrong.* 
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"  Had  these  her  guide*  united  love  and  skill, 
"  They  might  have  ruled  and  rectified  her  will ; 
"  But  they  perceived  not  the  bewilder*d  mind, 
"  And  show'd  her  paths  that  she  could  never 

find: 
"  The  weakness  that  was  Nature's  they  reproved, 
"  And  all  its  comforts  from  the  heart  removed. 

'*  E'en  in  this  state  she  loved  the  winds  that 
sweep 
"  O'er  the  wild  heath,  and  curl  the  restless  deep ; 
**  A  turf-built  hut  beneath  a  hill  she  chose, 
**  And  oft  at  night  in  winter  storms  arose, 
**  Hearing,  or  dreaming,  the  distracted  cry 
**  Of  drowning  seamen  on  the  breakers  by : 
"  For  there  were  rocks  that,  when  the  tides  were 

low, 
"  Appeared,  and  vanished  when  the  waters  flow ; 
"  And  there  she  stood,  all  patient  to  behold 
**  Some  seaman's  body  on  the  billows  roU'd. 

**  One  calm,  cold  evening,  when  the  moon  was 
high, 
**  And  rode  sublime  within  the  cloudless  sky, 
*''  She  sat  within  her  hut,  nor  secm'd  to  feel 
"  Or  cold  or  want,  but  tum'd  her  idle  wheel, 
**  And  with  sad  song  its  melancholy  tone 
^*  Mix'd,  all  unconscious  that  she  dwelt  alone. 

"  But  none  will  harm  her— or  who,  willing, 
can? 
**  She  is  too  wretched  to  have  fear  of  man — 
'*  Not  man  I  but  something,  if  it  should  appear, 
'*  That  once  was  man — that  something  did  she 
fear. 

"  No  causeless  terror  I — In  that  moon's  clear 

Ught 
"  It  came,  and  seem'd  a  parley  to  invite ; 
"  It  was  no  hollow  voice — ^no  brushing  by 
"  Of  a  strange  being,  who  escapes  the  eye — 
*'  No  cold  or  thrUUng  touch,  that  will  but  last 
'*  While  we  can  think,  and  then  for  ever  past. 
^*  But  this  sad  face — though  not  the  same,  she 

knew 
"  Enough  the  same  to  prove  the  vision  true — 
"  Look'd  ftiU  upon  her  '.—Starting  in  affright 
"  She  fled,  her  wildness  doubling  at  the  sight ; 
*^  With  shrieks  of  terror,  and  emotion  strong, 
"  She  pass'd  it  by,  and  madly  rush'd  along 
"  To  the  bare  rocks — while  David,  who  that  day 
**  Had  left  his  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay, 
**  Had  seen  his  friends  who  yet  survived,  and 

heard 
"  Of  her  who  loved  him,  and  who  thus  appear'd : 
"  He  tried  to  soothe  her,  but  retired  afraid 
'*  T'  approach,  and  left  her  to  return  for  aid. 

^'  None  came  I   and  Rachel  in  the  mom  was 

found 
"  Turning  her  wheel,  without  its  spindles,  round, 
"  With  household  look  of  care,  low  singing  to  the 

sound. 

**  Since  that  event  she  is  what  you  have  seen, 
**  But  time  and  habit  make  her  more  serene, 
"  The  edge  of  anguish  blunted— yet,  it  seems, 

**  Sea.  flhino.  itnth  anllnra*  mlsArlAa  urA  hor  HrAAm«." 


TALE  V. 

VILLABS. 

Poet,— Kxow  you  the  fate  of  Villars? — 

lW«irf.— What!  the Isd  , 

At  school  so  fond  of  solitude,  and  sad ; 

Who  broke  our  bounds  because   he    soom'd  •  , 

gnide,  jl 

And  would  walk  lonely  by  the  river's  side  ?  1 

P._The   same  I— who    rose    at  midnigbt  t«  ' 
behold  I 

The  moonbeams  shedding  their  ethereal  gold;       '^ 
Who  held  our  sports  and  pleasures  in  disgrace, 
For  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  old  Chevy  Chace. 

F,—Who  sought  for  friendships,  gaTe  his  gw- 

rous  heart 
To  every  boy  who  chose  to  act  the  part ; 
Or  judged  he  felt  it— not  aware  that  boys  | 

Have  poor  conceit  of  intellectual  joys : 
Theirs  is  no  season  for  superfluous  friends. 
And  none  they  need  but  those  whom  Nstore 

lends. 

j 
P.— But  he,  too,  loved? — 

F,—Oh  I  yes ;  his  friend  betny'i 
The  tender  passion  for  the  angel-midd. 
Some  child,  whose  features  he  at  church  had  tecs. 
Became  his  bosom's  and  his  fancy's  queen ;  I 

Some  favourite  look  was  on  his  mind  imj^esi'd— 
His  warm  and  fruitful  fondness  gave  the  rest 

P.— He  left  his  fiither  ?— 

P.— Yes  t  and  rambled  rovd 
The  land  on  foot — ^I  know  not  what  he  found. 
Early  he  came  to  his  paternal  land, 
And  took  the  course  he  had  in  rambling  plans'd. 
Ten  years  we  lost  him :  he  was  then  employ'd 
In  the  wild  schemes  that  he,  perhaps,  ei^oy'd. 
His  mode  of  life,  when  he  to  manhood  grew, 
Was  all  his  own— its  shape  disclosed  to  few. 

Our  grave,  stem  dames,  who  know  the  deeds  ^ 
all. 
Say  that  some  damsels  owe  to  him  thair  foil ; 
And,  though  a  Christian  in  his  creed  professed, 
He  had  some  heathen  notions  in  his  breast* 
Yet  we  may  doubt ;  for  women,  in  his  eyes, 
Were  high  and  glorious,  queens  and  deities: 
But  he,  perhaps,  adorer  and  yet  man, 
Transgress'd  yet  worshipp'd.    There  are  those  «^ 


Near  him  a  Widow's  mansion  he  snrrey'd— 
The  lovely  mother  of  a  lovelier  Maid : 
Not  great  their  wealth,  though  they  were  fnmi 

to  claim 
AlUaoce  with  a  house  of  noblest  i 


Now,  had  I  skill,  I  would  right  Hin  dtviss 
To  brinir  the  hi^bom  soinster  to  toot  eves. 
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I  could  discourse  of  lip,  and  chin,  and  cheek, 
But  you  would  see  no  picture  as  I  spealc. 
Such  colours  cannot — ^mlx  them  as  I  may — 
Paint  you  this  nymph— We  'U  try  a  different  way. 

First  talce  Calista,  in  her  glowing  charms, 
Ere  yet  she  sanic  within  Lothario's  arms, 
Endued  wi|h  beauties  ripe,  and  krge  desires, 
And  all  that  feels  delight,  and  that  inspires : 
Add  Cleopatra's  great  yet  tender  soul, 
Her  boundless  pride,  her  fondness  of  control. 
Her  daring  spirit,  and  her  wily  art, 
That,  though  it  tortures,  yet  commands  the  heart ; 
Add  woman's  anger  for  a  lover's  slight, 
And  the  revenge  that  insult  will  excite  ; 
Add  looks  for  veils,  that  she  at  will  could  wear, 
As  Juliet  fond,  as  Imogen  sincere, — 
Like  Portia  grave,  sententious,  and  design'd 
For  high  afiiirs,  or  gay  as  Rosalind  ; — 
Catch,  if  you  can,  some  notion  of  the  dame, 
And  let  Matilda  serve  her  for  a  name. 

Think  next  how  YiUars  saw  the  enchanting 

maid. 
And  how  he  loved,  pursued,  adored,  obey'd — 
Obe/d  in  all  except  the  dire  command 
No  more  to  dream  of  that  bewitching  hand. 
His   love    provoked  her  scorn,  his  wealth   she 

spum'd, 
And    frowns    for   praise,    contempt   for   prayer 

retum'd ; 
But,  proud  yet  shrewd,  the  wily  sex  despise 
The  would-be  husband — ^yet  the  votary  prize. 
As  Boman  conquerors  of  their  triumph  vain. 
Saw  humbled  monarchs  in  their  pompous  train. 
Who,  when  no  more  they  swell'd  the  show  of  pride, 
In  secret  sorrowed,  or  in  silence  died ; 
So,  when  our  friend  adored  the  Beauty's  shrine. 
She  mark'd  the  act,  and  gave  the  nod  divine ; 
And  strove  with  scattered  smiles,  yet  scarcely 

strove. 
To  keep  the  lover,  while  she  8com*d  his  love. 


These,  and  his  hope,  the   doubtful  man  sus- 

tain'd; 
For  who  that  loves  beUeves  himself  disdain'd  ? — 
Each  look,  each  motion,  by  his  fondness  read. 
Became  Love's  food,  and  greater  fondness  bred  ; 
The  pettiest  favour  was  to  him  the  sign 
Of  secret  love,  and  said,  "  I  '11  yet  be  thine  1" 
One  dolefUl  year  she  held  the  captive  swain, 
Who  felt  and  cursed,  and  wore  and  blcss'd,  the 

chain; 
Who  pass'd  a  thousand  galling  insults  by, 
For  one  kind  glance  of  that  ambiguous  eye. 

P.— Well !  time,  perhaps,  might  to  the  coldest 
heart 
Some  gentle  thought  of  one  so  fond  impart ; 
And  pride  itself  has  often  favour  shown 
To  what  it  governs,  and  can  call  its  own. 

F. — ^Thus  were  they  placed,  when  to  the  village 
came 
That  lordly  stranger  whom  I  need  not  name ; 


Known  since  too  well,  but  then  as  rich  and  young, 
Untried  his  prowess,  and  his  crimes  unsung. 
Smooth  was  his  speech,  and  showed  a  gentle  mind. 
Deaf  to  his  praise,  and  to  his  merits  blind ; 
But  raised  by  woman's  smile,  and  pleased  with  all 
mankind. 

At  humble  distance  he  this  fair  surveyM, 
Read  her  high  temper,  yet  adored  the  Maid  ; 
Far  off  he  gazed,  as  if  afraid  to  meet. 
Or  show  the  hope  her  anger  would  defeat : 
Awfal  his  love,  and  kept  a  guarded  way. 
Afraid  to  venture,  till  it  finds  it  may. 
And  soon  it  found !  nor  could  the  Lady's  pride 
Her  triumph  bury,  or  her  pleasure  hide. 

And  Jealous  Love,  that  ever  looks  to  spy 
The  dreaded  wandering  of  a  lady's  eye. 
Perceived    with    anguish    that    the    prize    long 

sought 
A  sudden  rival  from  his  hopes  had  caught. 
Still  Villars  loved ;  at  length,  in  strong  despair, 
O'er-tortured  passion  thus  preferred  its  prayer ; — 
"  Life  of  my  life !  at  once  my  fate  decree — 
"  I  wait  my  death,  or  more  than  life,  fh)m  thee : 
"  I  have  no  arts,  nor  powers,  thy  soul  to  move, 
'*  But  doting  constancy  and  boundless  love ; 
"  This  is  my  all :  had  I  the  world  to  give, 
"  Thine  were  its  throne— now  bid  me  die  or  live  !" 

"  Or  die  or  Mve  "—the  gentle  Lady  cried— 
**  As  suits  thee  best ;  that  point  thyself  decide. 
'*  But  if  to  death  thou  hast  thyself  decreed, 
**  Then  like  a  man  perform  the  manly  deed  ; 
*^  The  well-charged  pistol  to  the  ear  apply, 
**  Make  loud  report,  and  like  a  hero  die : 
^*  Let  rogues  and  rats  on  ropes  and  poison  seize — 
*^  Shame  not  thy  friends    by  petty  death    like 

these; 
"  Sure  we  must  grieve  at  what  thou  think'st  to  do, 
"  But  spare  us  blushes  for  the  manner  too  I" 

Then  with  inviting  smiles  she  tum'd  aside, 
Allay'd  his  anger,  and  consoled  his  pride. 

Oft  had  the  fickle  fair  beheld  with  scorn 
The  unhappy  man  bewilder'd  and  forlorn. 
Then  with  one  softening  glance  of  those  bright 

eyes 
Restored  his  spirit,  and  dispersed  his  sighs. 
Oft  had  I  seen  him  on  the  lea  below. 
As  feelings  moved  him,  walking  quick  or  slow : 
Now  a  glad  thought,  and  now  a  doleful,  came. 
And  he  adored  or  cursed  the  changeful  dame, 
Who  was  to  him  as  cause  is  to  effect — 
Poor  tool  of  pride,  perverseness,  and  neglect  t 
Upon  thy  rival  were  her  thoughts  bestow'd, 
Ambitious  love  within  her  bosom  glow'd ; 
And  oft  she  wish'd,  and  strong  was  her  desire. 
The  Lord  could  love  her  like  the  ftdthful  Squire ; 
But  she  was  rivall'd  in  that  noble  breast — 
He  loved  her  passing  well,  but  not  the  best, 
For  self  reign'd  there:   but  still  he  call'd  her 

fair, 
And  woo'd  the  Muse  his  passion  to  declare. 
His  verses  all  were  flaming,  all  were  fine ; 
With  sweetness,  nay  with  sense,  in  every  line— 
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Not  as  Lord  Byron  would  have  done  the  thing, 
But  better  far  than  lords  are  used  to  sing. 
It  pleased  the  Maid,  and  she,  in  very  truth, 
LoTed,  in  Calista's  love,  the  noble  youth ; 
Not  like  sweet  Juliet,  with  that  pure  delight. 
Fond  and  yet  chaste,  enraptured  and  yet  right ; 
Not  like  the  tender  Imogen,  confined 
To  one,  but  one !  the  true,  the  wedded  mind ; 
True,  one  preferr*d  our  sighing  nymph  as  these. 
But  thought  not,  like    them,  one    alone    could 
please. 

Time  pass'd,  nor  yet  the  youthful  peer  proposed 
To  end  his  suit,  nor  his  had  Yillars  closed ; 
Fond  hints  the  one,  the  other  cruel  bore ; 
That  was  more  cautious,  this  was  kind  the  more : 
Both  for  soft  moments  waited — that  to  take 
Of  these  advantage ;  fairly  this  to  make. 
These  moments  came — or  so  my  Lord  believed — 
He  dropp*d  his  mask ;  and  both  were  undeceived. 
She  saw  the  vice  that  would  no  longer  feign. 
And  he  an  angry  beauty's  pure  disdain. 

Yillars  that  night  had  in  my  ear  confessed. 
He  thought  himself  her  spaniel  and  her  jest. 
He  saw  his  rival  of  his  goddess  sure, 
"  But  then,"  he  cried,  "  her  virtue  is  secure ; 
'^  Should  he  ofiend,  I  haply  may  obtain 
'*  The  high  reward  of  vigilance  and  pain ; 
^*  Till  then  I  take,  and  on  my  bended  knee, 
'*  Scraps  from  the  banquet,  gleanings  of  the  tree." 

Pitying,  I  smiled ;  for  I  had  known  the  time 
Of  Love  insulted — constancy  my  crime. 
Not  thus  our  friend :  for  him  the  morning  shone, 
In  tenfold  glory,  as  for  him  alone ; 
He  wept,  expecting  still  reproof  to  meet. 
And  all  that  was  not  cruel  count  as  sweet. 
Back  he  retum'd,  all  eagerness  and  joy. 
Proud  as  a  prince,  and  restless  as  a  boy. 
He  sought  to  speak,  but  could  not  aptly  find 
Words  for  his  use,  they  enter'd  not  his  mind ; 
So  full  of  bliss,  that  wonder  and  delight 
Seem'd  in  those  happy  moments  to  unite. 
He  was  like  one  who  gains,  but  dreads  to  lose, 
A  prize  that  seems  to  vanish  as  he  views : 
And  in  his  look  was  wildness  and  alarm — 
Like  a  sad  coiguror  who  forgets  his  charm. 
And,  when  the  demon  at  the  call  appears. 
Cannot  conmiand  the  spirit  for  his  fears : 
So  Yillars  seem'd  by  his  own  bliss  perplex'd, 
And  scarcely  knowing  what  would  happen  next. 

But  soon,  a  witness  to  their  vows,  I  saw 
The  maiden  his,  if  not  by  love,  by  law ; 
The  bells  proclaimed  it— merry  call'd  by  those 
"Who  have  no  foresight  of  their  neighbours'  woes. 
How  proudly  show'd  the  man  his  lovely  bride, 
Bemurely  pacing,  pondering,  at  his  side  I 
While  all  the  loving  maids  around  declared 
That  faith  and  constancy  deserved  reward. 
The  baffled  Lord  retreated  from  the  scene 
Of  BO  much  gladness,  with  a  world  of  spleen ; 
And  left  the  wedded  couple,  to  protest 
That  he  no  fear,  that  she  no  love  possessed. 
That  all  his  vows  were  scom'd,  and  all  his  hope  a 
jest. 


Then  fell  the  oaks  to  let  in  Hght  of  day, 
Then  rose  the  mansion  that  we  now  survey. 
Then  aU  the  world  flock'd  gaily  to  the  soene 
Of  so  much  splendour,  and  its  splendid  queen; 
But  whether  all  within  the  gentle  breast 
Of  him,  of  her,  was  happy  or  at  rest, — 
Whether  no  lonely  sigh  confess'd  regret, 
Was  then  unknown,  and  is  a  secret  yet ; 
And  we  may  think,  in  c«nmon  duty  bound. 
That  no  complaint  is  made  where  none  is  found. 

Then  came  the  Rival  to  his  villft  down, 
Lost  to  the  pleasures  of  the  heartless  town ; 
Famous  he  grew,  and  he  invited  all 
Whom  he  had  known  to  banquet  at  the  Hall ; 
Talk'd  of  his  love,  and  said,  with  many  a  sigb, 
"  *T  is  death  to  lose  her,  and  I  wish  to  die." 

Twice  met  the  parties ;  but  with  cool  disdain 
In  her,  in  him  with  looks  of  awe  and  pain. 
Yillars  had  pity,  and  conceived  it  hard 
That  true  regret  should  meet  with  no  regaid.— 
**  Smile,  my  Matilda !  virtue  should  inflict 
"  No  needless  pain,  nor  be  so  sternly  strict." 

The  Hall  was  fumish'd  in  superior  style, 
And  money  wanted  from  our  sister  isle ; 
The  lady-mother  to  the  husband  sued — 
**  Alas  I  that  care  should  on  our  bliss  intrude ! 
"  You  must  to  Ireland ;  our  possessions  there 
"  Require  your  presence,  nay,  demand  your  care. 
"  My  pensive  daughter  begs  with  you  to  sail ; 
"  But  spare  your  wife,  nor  let  the  wish  prevail." 

He  went,  and  found  upon  his  Irish  land 
Cases  and  griefs  he  could  not  understmnd. 
Some    glimmering    light   at   first    hia   prosped 

cheer'd — 
Clear  it  was  not,  but  would  in  time  be  clear'd ; 
But  when  his  lawyers  had  their  eflbrts  made, 
No  mind  in  man  the  darkness  could  pervade; 
'T  was  i>alpably  obscure :  week  after  week 
He  sought  for  comfort,  but  was  still  to  seek. 
At  length,  impatient  to  return,  he  strove 
No  more  with  law,  but  gave  the  rein  to  love ; 
And  to  his  Lady  and  their  native  shore 
YoVd  to  return,  and  thence  to  turn  no  more. 

While  yet  on  Irish  ground  in  trouble  kept, 
The  Husband's  terrors  in  his  toils  had  slept ; 
But  he  no  sooner  touoh'd  the  British  soil 
Than  jealous  terrors  took  the  place  of  toil. — 
"  Where  has  she  been  ?  and  how  attended*?  Wb« 
'^  Has  watch'd  her  conduct,  and  will  vouch  ber 

true? 
*'  She  sigh'd  at  parting,  but  methought  her  sighs 
**  Were  more  profound  than  would  from  natire 

rise; 
**  And  though  she  wept  as  never  wife  befbre, 
"  Yet  were  her  eyelids  neither  swell'd  nor  soce. 
"  Her  lady-mother  has  a  good  repute, 
"  As  watchful  dragon  of  forbidden  firnit ; 
*'  Yet  dragons  sleep,  and    mothers    have   beca 

known 
"  To  guard  a  daughter's  secret  as  their  own ; 
"  Nor  can  the  absent  in  their  travel  see 
**  How  a  fond  wife  and  mother  may  agree. 
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'*  Suppose  the  lady  is  most  virtuous !— then, 
"  What  can  she  know  of  the  deceits  of  men  ? 
"  Of  all  they  plan  she  neither  thinks  nor  cares, 
'*  But  keeps,  good  lady !  at  her  books  and  prayers. 

'*  In  all  her  letters  there  are  lore,  respect, 
'^  Esteem,  regret,  affection,  all  correct — 
^^  Too  much — she  fears  that  I  should  see  neglect ; 
^  And  there  are  fond  expressions,  but  unlike 
"  The  rest,  as  meant  to  be  observed  and  strike ; 
"  Like  quoted  words,  they  have  the  show  of  art, 
'*  And  come  not  freely  £rom  the  gentle  heart — 
'*  Adopted  words,  and  brought  from  memory's 

store, 
"  When    the   chill  faltering    heart'  supplies   no 

more: 
"  'T  is  so  the  hypocrite  pretends  to  feel, 
**"  And  speaks  the  words  of  earnestness  and  zeal. 

**  Hers  was  a  sudden,  though  a  sweet  consent ; 
'^  May  she  not  now  as  suddenly  repent  ? 
"  My  rival's  vices  drove  him  from  her  door ; 
"  But  hates  she  vice  as  truly  as  before  ? 
'*  How  do  I  know,  if  he  should  plead  again, 
'^  That  all  her  scorn  and  anger  would  remain  ? 

"  Oh  1  words  of  foUy — is  it  thus  I  deem 
"  Of  the  chaste  object  of  my  fond  esteem  ? 
"  Away  with  doubt !  to  jealousy  adieu  ! 
"  I  know  her  fondness,  and  believe  her  true. 

"  Yet  why  that  haste  to  furnish  every  need, 
*<  And  send    me  forth  with  comfort  and  with 

speed? 
"  Yes ;  for  she  dreaded  that  the  winter's  rage 
*<  And  our  frail  hoy  should  on  the  seas  engage. 

**  But  that  vile  giri  I  I  saw  a  treacherous  eye 
^<  Glance  on  her  mistress !  so  demure  and  sly, 
^*  So  forward  too — ^and  would  Matilda's  pride 
«'  Admit  of  that,  if  there  was  nought  beside  ?" 

Such,  as  he  told  me,  were  the  doubt,  the  dread, 
By  jealous  fears  on  observations  fed. 

Home  he  proceeded :  there  remain'd  to  him 
But  a  few  miles — the  night  was  wet  and  dim ; 
Thick,  heavy  dews  descended  on  the  ground, 
And  all  was  sad  and  melancholy  round. 

While  thinking  thus,  an  inn's  far-gleaming  fire 
Caused  new  emotions  in  the  pensive  Squire. 
**  Here  I  may  learn,  and  seeming  careless  too, 
"  If  all  is  well,  ere  I  my  way  pursue. 
"  How  fare  you,  landlord  ? — how,  my  friend,  are 

aU?— 
"  Have  you  not  seen — ^my  people  at  the  hall  ? 

"  Well,  I  may  judge " 

"  Oh !  yes,  your  Honour,  well, 
"  As  Joseph  knows ;  and  he  was  sent  to  tell." — 
"  How  I  sent— I  mlss'd  him — Joseph,  do  you  say  ? 
"  Why  sent,  if  well  ?— I  miss'd  him  on  the  jray." 

There  was  a  poacher  on  the  chimney-seat, 
A  gipsy,  coiyuror,  smuggler,  stroller,  cheat. 
The  Squire  had  fined  him  for  a  captured  hare, 
Whipp'd  and  imprison'd — he  had  felt  the  fare, 


And  he  remember'd :  "  Will  your  Honour  know 
"  How  does  my  Lady  ?  that  myself  can  show. 
"  On  Monday  early — for  your  Honour  sees 
'*  The  poor  man  must  not  slumber  at  his  ease, 
"  Nor  must  he  into  woods  and  coverts  lurk, 
"  Nor  work  alone,  but  must  be  seen  to  work ; 
"  'T  is  not,  your  Honour  knows,  sufficient  now 
"  For  us  to  live,  but  we  must  prove  it — how. 
"  Stay,  please  your  Honour, — I  was  early  up, 
"  And  forth  without  a  morsel  or  a  sup. 
"  There  was  my  Lady's  carriage — Whew  I  it  drove 
**  As  if  the  horses  had  been  spurr'd  by  Love." 

"  A  poet,  John !"  said  Yillars— feebly  said. 
Confused  with  fear,  and  humbled  and  dismay'd — 
**  And   where    this    carriage  ?  —  but,  my   heart, 

enough — 
"  Why  do  I  Usten  to  the  viDain's  stuff?— 
"  And  where  wert  thou  ?   and  what  the  spur  of 

thine 
"  That  led  thee  forth  ?— we  surely  may  divine  !" 

"  Hunger,  your  Honour  I  I  and  my  poor  wife   . 
**  Have  now  no  other  in  our  wane  of  life. 
"  Were  Phoebe  handsome,  and  were  I  a  Squire, 
"  I  might  suspect  her,  and  young  Lords  admire." — 

"  What !  rascal '*  — "  Nay,  your  Honour,  on 

my  word, 
<<  I  should  be  jealous  of  that  fine  young  Lord ; 
"  Yet  him  my  Lady  in  the  carriage  took, 
"  But  innocent — ^I  'd  swear  it  on  the  book." 

"  You  villain,  swear  l" — for  still  he  wish'd  to 
stay, 
And  hear  what  more  the  fellow  had  to  say. 
"  *  Phcebe,'  said  I,  ^  a  rogue  that  had  a  heart 
"  *  To  do  the  deed  would  make  his  Honour  smart.' 
"  Says  Phoebe,  wisely,  *  Think  you,  would  he  go, 
"  *  If  he  were  jealous,  from  my  Lady  1 — No.'  " 

This  was  too  much  !  poor  Yillars  left  the  inn, 
To  end  the  grief  that  did  but  then  begin. 
"  With  my  Matilda  in  the  coach !— what  lies 
"  Will  the  vile  rascal  in  his  spleen  devise? 
"  Yet  this  is  true,  that  on  some  vile  pretence 
*^  Men  may  entrap  the  purest  innocence. 
'*  He  saw  my  fears — alas  I  I  am  not  f^e 
"  From  every  doubt — but,  no  I  it  cannot  be." 

Villars  moved  slow,  moved  quick,  as  check'd  by 

fear. 
Or  urged  by  Love,  and  drew  his  mansion  near. 
Light  burst  upon  him,  yet  he  fancied  gloom. 
Nor  came  a  twinkling  from  Matilda's  room. 
'*  What  then?  'tis  idle  to  expect  that  all 
^*  Should  be  produced  at  jealous  fancy's  call ; 
"  How  I    the   park-gate  wide  open  I    who  would 

dare 
'<  Do  this,  if  her  presiding  glance  were  there  ? 
"  But  yet,  by  chance — I  know  not  what  to  think, 
"  For  thought  is  hell,  and  I  'm  upon  the  brink  ! 
"  Not  for  a  thousand  worlds,  ten  thousand  lives, 
"  Would  I  Oh !    what    depends    upon    our 

wives! 
"  Pains,  labours,  terrors,  all  would  I  endure, 
**  Yes,  all  but  this — and  this,  could  I  be  sure." 
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Just  then  a  light  within  the  window  shone, 
And  show'd  a  lady,  weeping  and  alone. 
His  heart  beat  fondly— on  another  view, 
It  beat  more  strongly,  and  in  terror  too — 
It  was  his  Sister  I — and  there  now  appear*d 
A  servant  creeping  like  a  man  that  fear*d. 
He  spoke  with  terror— ^^  Sir,  did  Joseph  tell? 
"  Have  you  not  met  him  ?" — 

"  Is  your  Lady  well  ?** 

"  Well  ?  Sir— your  Honour " 

**  Heaven  and  earth  I  what  mean 
"  Your  stupid  questions  ?  I  have  nothing  seen, 
^'  Nor  heard  nor  know,  nor— do,  good  Thomas,  speak! 

"  Your  mistress " 

*^  Sir,  has  gone  f^om  home  a  week — 

"  My  Lady,  sir,  your  sister " 

But,  too  late 
Was  this — my  Friend  had  yielded  to  his  fate. 
He  heard  the  truth,  became  serene  and  mild, 
Patient  and  still,  as  a  corrected  child ; 
At  once  his  spirit  with  his  fortune  fell 
To  the  last  .ebb,  and  whisper'd — It  is  well. 

Such  was  his  fall ;  and  grievous  the  effect ! 
From  henceforth  all  things  fell  into  neglect — 
The  mind  no  more  alert,  the  form  no  more  erect. 

Yillars  long  since,  as  he  indulged  his  spleen 
By  lonely  travel  on  the  coast,  had  seen 
A  large  old  mansion  suffer*d  to  decay 
In  some  law-strife,  and  slowly  drop  away. 
Bark  elms  around  the  constant  herons  bred, 
Those  the  marsh  dykes  the  neighbouring  ocean  fed ; 
Rocks  near  the  coast  no  shipping  would  allow, 
And  stubborn  heath  around  forbade  the  plough  ; 
Bull  must  the  scene  have  been  in  years  of  old. 
But  now  was  wildly  dismal  to  behold — 
One  level  sadness !  marsh,  and  heath,  and  sea. 
And,  save  these  high  dark  elms,  nor  plant  nor  tree. 

In  this  bleak  ruin  Yillars  found  a  room. 
Square,  small,  and  lofty — seat  of  grief  and  gloom : 
A  sloping  skylight  on  the  white  wall  threw. 
When  the  sun  set,  a  melancholy  hue ; 
The  hall  of  Yathek  has  a  room  so  bare. 
So  small,  so  sad,  so  form'd  to  nourish  care. 
"  Here,"  said  the  Traveller,  "  all  so  dark  within, 
*'  And  dull  without,  a  man  might  mourn  for  sin, 
'^  Or  punish  sinners — here  a  wanton  wife 
**  And  vengeftd  husband  might  be  cursed  for  life." 

His  mind  was  now  in  just  that  wretched  state. 
That  deems  Revenge  our  right,  and  crime  our  fate. 
All  other  views' he  banish'd  Arom  his  soul, 
And  let  this  tyrant  vex  him  and  control ; 
Life  he  despised,  and  had  that  Lord  defied. 
But  that  he  long'd  for  vengeance  ere  he  died. 
The  law  he  spum'd,  the  combat  he  declined. 
And  to  his  purpose  all  his  soul  resigned. 


'  [This  Tale,  and  a  number  of  othen,  were  originally 
derigned  for  a  separate  volume,  to  be  entitled  *  The  Farewell 
and  Return.'  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Leadbetter,  written  in 
1623,  the  poet  says— *<  In  my  *  Farewell  and  Return'  I  sup- 
pose a  young  man  to  take  leave  of  his  native  place,  and  to 
exchange /arewells  with  his  friends  and  acquaintance  tliere — 
in  shout,  with  as  many  characters  as  I  have  fancied  I  could 
manage.  These,  and  their  several  situations  and  prospects, 
being  briefly  sketched,  an  interval  is  supposed  to  elapse ; 


Full  fifteen  months  had  pass*d,  and  we  b^aa 
To  have  some  hope  of  the  returning  man : 
Now  to  his  steward  of  his  small  affairs  ' 

He  wrote,  and  mentioned  leases  and  repairs ; 
But  yet  his  soul  was  on  its  scheme  intent,  ,: 

And  but  a  moment  to  his  interest  lent.  '' 

Hit  fisithless  wife  and  her  triumphant  peer 
Bespised  his  vengeance,  and  disdain*d  to  fear ; 
In  splendid  lodgings  near  the  town  they  dwelt. 
Nor  fears  from  wrath,  nor  threats  from  conadenoe,   I 
felt. 

Long  time  our  friend  had  watch*d,  and  much  had   - 
paid  I 

For  vulgar  minds,  who  lent  his  vengeanee  aid. 
At  leng&,  one  evening,  late  returning  home,  ' 

Thoughtless  and  fearless  of  the  ills  to  come,  | 

The  Wife  was  seized,  when  void  of  all  alarm,  ' 

And  vainly  trusting  to  a  footman's  arm :  ■ 

Beath  in  his  hand,  thp  Husband  stood  in  Tiew,        <) 
Commanding  silence,  and  obedience  too ;  i' 

Forced  to  his  carriage,  sinking  at  his  side. 
Madly  he  drove  her — Vengeance  was  his  gmde.       < 

All  in  that  ruin  Yillars  had  prepared,  II 

And  meant  her  £ftte  and  sorrow  to  have  shared ;  ,, 

There  he  designed  they  should  for  erer  dwell,  jl 

The  weeping  pair  of  a  monastic  cell.  .. 

An  ancient  couple  from  their  cottage  went,  il 

Won  by  his  pay,  to  this  imprisonment :  | 

And  all  was  oider'd  in  his  mind — ^the  pain 
He  must  infiict,  the  shame  she  must  sostaln ; 
But  such  his  gentle  spirit,  such  his  lore. 
The  proof  might  fail  of  all  ht  meant  to  prtrre. 

Features  so  dear  had  stiU  malntain'd  their  sway. 

And  looks  so  lov«)d  had  taught  him  to  obey :  ■' 
Rage  and  Revenge  had  yielded  to  the  sight 

Of  charms  that  waken  wonder  aad  delight ;  || 

The  harsher  passions  from  the  heart  had  flown,  |l 

And  Love  regain'd  his  sutject  and  his  throne.  I 


TALE  VI. 


THE  FAREWELL  ANB  RETURN." 
L 

I  AM  of  age,  and  now,  no  more  the  Boy, 
Am  ready  Fortune's  &vours  to  enjoy, 
Were  they  too  ready ;  but,  with  grief  I  apeak. 
Mine  is  the  fortune  that  I  yet  most  i 


and  our  youth,  a  youth  no  more,  rrtvnu  to  the  scea«  of  kis 
early  days.  T««nty  yean  have  passed ;  and  thi*  intrtcat,  tf 
there  be  any,  consists  in  the  completion,  more  or  1<wt  •»«■> 
pected,  of  the  history  of  each  peison  to  whom  hm  hmi  «r^i»> 
aUy  bidden  IkreweU."  ^^ 


The  reader  will  find  the  Tales  written  on  thh  ^i 
divided  each  into  two  or  more  sections:  and  wiU  —Mr  pa^ 
celve  where  the^arttiw//  tenainates,  and  tin  nimrm  begWj 
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And  let  me  seek  it ;  there 's  the  world  around — 
And  if  not  sought  it  neyer  can  be  found. 
It  will  not  come  if  I  the  ohaoe  decline ; 
Wishes  and  wants  will  never  make  it  mine. 
Then  let  me  shake  these  lingering  fears  away ; 
What  one  day  must  be,  let  it  be  to-day ; 
Lest  courage  &il  ere  I  the  search  commence, 
And  resolution  pall  upon  suspense. 

Tet  while  amid  these  well-known  scenes  I  dwell, 
Let  me  to  friends  and  neighbours  bid  farewell. 

First  to  our  men  of  wealth — these  are  but  few — 
In  duty  bound  I  humbly  bid  adieu. 
This  is  not  painful,  for  they  know  me  not, 
Fortune  in  different  states  has  placed  our  lot ; 
It  is  not  pleasant,  for  full  well  I  know 
The  lordly  pity  that  the  rich  bestow — 
A  proud  contemptuous  pity,  by  whose  aid 
Their  own  triumphant  virtues  are  displayed. — 
**  Going,  you  say  *,  and  what  intends  the  Lad ; 
*'  To  seek  his  fortune  ?  Fortune  ?  is  he  mad  ? 
"  Has  he  the  knowledge  ?  is  he  duly  taught  ? 
"  I  think  we  know  how  Fortune  should  be  sought. 
**  Perhaps  he  takes  his  chance  to  sink  or  swim, 
**  Perhaps  he  dreams  of  Fortune's  seeking  him  I 
'^  Life  is  his  lottery,  and  away  he  flies, 
**  Without  a  ticket,  to  obtain  his  prize : 
^*  But  never  man  acquired  a  weighty  sum 
^'  Without  foreseeing  whence  it  was  to  come.*' 

Fortunes  are  made,  if  I  the  facts  may  state,^- 
Though  poor  myself,  I  know  the  fortunate : 
First,  there 's  a  knowledge  of  the  way  from  whence 
Good  fortune  comes — and  that  is  sterling  sense : 
Then  perseverance,  never  to  decline 
The  chace  of  riches  tilUhe  prey  is  thine ; 
And  firmness,  never  to  be  drawn  away 
By  any  passion  from  that  noble  prey — 
By  love,  ambition,  study,  travel,  fame, 
Or  the  vain  hope  that  lives  upon  a  name." 


The  whistling  Boy  that  holds  the  plough, 
Lured  by  the  tale  that  soldiers  tell, 

Resolves  to  part,  yet  knows  not  how 
To  leave  the  land  he  loves  so  well. 

He  now  rejects  the  thought,  and  now 
Looks  o'er  the  lea,  and  sighs  *'  Farewell !" 

Farewell !  the  pensive  Maiden  cries, 
Who  dreams  of  London,  dreams  awake — 

But  when  her  favourite  Lad  she  spies, 
With  whom  she  loved  her  way  to  take, 

Then  Doubts  within  her  soul  arise. 
And  equal  Hopes  her  bosom  shake ! 

Thus,  like  the  Boy,  and  like  the  Maid, 

I  wish  to  go,  yet  tarry  here, 
And  now  resolved,  and  now  afraid : 

To  minds  disturbed  old  views  appear 
In  melancholy  charms  array'd. 

And,  once  indifferent,  now  are  dear. 
How  shall  I  go,  my  fate  to  learn — 
And,  oh  I  how  taught  shall  I  return? 


U. 

Yes  I — twenty  years  have  pass'd,  and  I  am  come, 
Unknown,  unwelcomed,  to  my  early  home — 
A  stranger,  striving  in  my  walks  to  trace 
The  youthful  features  In  some  aged  face. 
Ou  as  I  move,  some  curious  looks  I  read ; 
We  pause  a  moment,  doubt,  and  then  proceed : 
They  're  like  what  once  I  saw,  but  not  the  same  ; 
1  lose  the  air,  the  features,  and  the  name  ; 
Yet  something  seems   like   knowledge,   but   the 

change 
ConfUses  me,  and  all  in  him  is  strange : 
That  bronzed  old  Sailor,  with  his  wig  awry — 
Sure  he  will  know  me  I  No,  he  passes  by. 
They  seem  like  me  in  doubt ;  but  they  can  call 
Their  friends  around  them  I  I  am  lost  to  ail. 

The  very  place  is  alter'd.     What  I  left 
Seems  of  its  space  and  dignity  bereft : 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  buildings  mean ; 
Did  I,  or  Fancy,  leave  them  broad  and  clean  ? 
The  ancient  church,  in  which  I  felt  a  pride, 
As  struck  by  magic,  is  but  half  as  wide ; 
The  tower  is  shorter,  the  sonorous  bell 
Tells  not  the  hour  as  it  was  wont  to  tell ; 
The  market  dwindles,  every  shop  and  stall' 
Sinks  in  my  view ;  there  's  littleness  in  all. 
Mine  is  the  error ;  prepossess'd  I  see ; 
And  all  the  change  1  mourn  is  change  in  me. 

One  object  only  is  the  same ;  the  sight 
Of  the  wide  Ocean  by  the  moon's  pale  light. 
With  her  long  ray  of  glory,  that  we  mark 
On  the  wild  waves  when  all  beside  is  dark : 
This  is  the  work  of  Nature,  and  the  eye 
In  vain  the  boundless  prospect  would  descry ; 
What  mocks  our  view  cannot  contracted  be ; 
We  cannot  lessen  what  we  cannot  see. 

Would  I  could  now  a  single  Friend  behold. 
Who  would  the  yet  mysterious  facts  unfold. 
That  Time  yet  spares,  and  to  a  stranger  show 
Th'  events  he  wishes,  and  yet  fears,  to  know. 

Much  by  myself  I  might  in  listening  glean ; 
Miz'd  with  the  crowd,  unmark'd,  if  not  unseen, 
Uninterrupted  I  might  ramble  on, 
Nor  cause  an  interest,  nor  a  thought,  in  one ; 
For  who  looks  backward  to  a  being  toss'd 
About  the  world,  forgotten  long,  imd  lost  ? 
For  whom  departing  not  a  tear  was  shed, 
Who  disappear'd,  was  missing,  and  was  dead  t 
Save  that  he  left  no  grave,  where  some   might 

pass. 
And  ask  each  other  who  that  being  was. 

I,  as  a  ghost  invisible,  can  stray 
Among  the  crowd,  and  cannot  lose  my  way ; 
My  ways  are  where  the  voice  of  man  is  known. 
Though  no  occasion  offers  for  my  own : 
My  eager  mind  to  fill  with  food  I  seek, 
And,  like  the  ghost,  await  for  one  to  speak. 

See  I  not  One  whom  I  before  have  seen  ? 
That  face,  though  now  untroubled  and  serene. 
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That  air,  though  steady  now,  that  look,  though 

tamo, 
Pertain  to  one,  whom  though  I  doubt  to  name, 
Tet  was  he  not  a  dashing  youth  and  wild, 
Proud  as  a  man,  and  haughty  when  a  child  ? 
Talents  were  his ;  he  was  in  nature  kind. 
With  lofty,  strong,  and  independent  mind ; 
His  father  wealthy,  but,  in  very  truth. 
He  was  a  rash,  untamed,  expensive  youth ; 
And,  as  I  now  remember  the  report. 
Told  how  his  father's  money  he  would  sport : 
Tet  in  his  dress  and  manner  now  appears 
No  sign  of  faults  that  stain'd  his  earlier  years  ; 
Mildness  there  seems,  and  marks  of  sober  sense, 
That  bear  no  token  of  that  wild  expense 
Such  as  to  ruin  leads  I— I  may  mistake, 
Tet  may,  perchance,  a  useful  friendship  make ! 
He  looks  as  one  whom  I  should  not  offend, 
Address'd  as  him  whom  I  would  make  a  friend. 

Men  with  respect  attend  him. — He  proceeds 
To  yonder  public  room — ^why,  then  he  reads. 

Suppose  me  right — a  mighty  change  is  wrought ; 
But  Time  ere  now  has  care  and  caution  taught. 
May  I  address  him  ?    And  yet,  why  afraid  ? 
Deny  he  may,  but  he  will  not  upbraid, 
Nor  must  I  lose  him,  for  I  want  his  aid. 

Propitious  fate !  beyond  my  hope  I  find 
A  being  weU-inform*d,  and  much  inclined 
To  solve  my  many  doubts,  and  ease  my  anxious 
mind. 

Now  shall  we  meet,  and  he  will  give  reply 
To  all  I  ask  t — How  full  of  fears  am  I ; 
Poor,  nervous,  trembling  I — What  have  I  to  fear  ? 
Have  I  a  wife,  a  child,  one  creature  here. 
Whose  health  would  bring  me  joy,  whose  death 
would  claim  a  tear  ? 

This  is  the  time  appointed,  this  the  place : 
Now  shall  I  learn  how  some  have  run  their  race 
With  honour,  some  with  shame ;  and  I  shall  know 
How  man  behaves  in  Fortune's  ebb  and  flow ; — 
What  wealth  or  want,  what  trouble,  sorrow,  joy, 
Have  been  allotted  to  the  girls  and  boy 
Whom  I  left  laughing  at  the  ills  of  life,— 
Now  the  grave  father,  or  the  awful  wife. 
Then  shall  I  hear  how  tried  the  wise  and  good ! 
How  fairn  the  house  that  once  in  honour  stood ! 
And  moving  accidents,  from  war  and  fire  and  flood  I 

These  shall  I  hear,  if  to  his  promise  true ; 
His  word  is  pledged  to  tell  me  all  he  knew 
Of  living  men ;  and  memory  then  will  trace 
Those  who  no  more  with  living  men  have  place. 
As  they  were  borne  to  their  iMt  quiet  homes — 
This  shall  I  learn  I — And  lo  I  my  Teacher  comes. 


TALE  VII. 


[farewell  and  betcbn.] 

THE   SCHOOLFELLOW. 

L 

Tes!  I  must  leave  thee,  brother  of  my  heart; 
The  world  demands  us,  and  at  length  we  part  : 
Thou  whom  that  heart,  since  first  it  felt,  approved— 
I  thought  not  why,  nor  questioned  how,  I  loved ; 
In  my  first  thoughts,  first  notions,  and  first  cares, 
Associate ;  partner  in  my  mind's  affidra, 
In  my  young  dreams,  my  fancies  ill-express*d. 
But  well-conceived,  and  to  the  heart  addressed. 
A  fellow-reader  in  the  books  I  read, 
A  fellow-mourner  in  the  tears  I  shed, 
A  friend,  partaking  every  grief  and  joy, 
A  lively,  frank,  engaging,  generous  boy. 

At  school  each  other's  prompters,  day  by  day 
Companions  in  the  frolic  or  the  fray  ; 
Prompt  in  disputes — we  never  sought  the  caose, 
The  laws  of  friendship  were  our  only  laws ; 
We  ask'd  not  how  or  why  the  strife  began, 
But  David's  foe  was  foe  to  Jonathan. 

In  after-years  my  Friend,  the  elder  boy. 
Would  speak  of  Love,  its  tumult  and  its  joy ; 
A  new  and  strong  emotion,  thus  impreas'd. 
Prepared  for  pain  to  come  the  yielding  bretst; 
For  though  no  object  then  the  fancy  foiond. 
She  dreamt  of  darts,  and  gloried  at  the  wound ; 
Smooth  verse  and  tender  tales  the  spirit  moved, 
And  ere  the  Chloes  came  the  Strephoos  loved. 


This  is  the  Friend  I  leave ;  for  he  ; 
Bound  to  his  home  by  strong  but  viewless  chaiaf: 
Nor  need  I  fear  that  his  aspiring  soul 
Will  fail  his  adverse  fortunes  to  control. 
Or  lose  the  fame  he  merits :  yet  awhile 
The  clouds  may  lower — but  then  his  sun  will  nuk. 
Oh !  Time,  thou  teller  of  men's  fortunes,  lend 
Thy  aid,  and  be  propitious  to  my  Friend  ! 
Let  me  behold  him  prosperous,  and  his  name 
Enroll'd  among  the  darling  sons  of  Fame ; 
In  love  befriend  him,  and  be  his  the  bride. 
Proud  of  her  choice,  and  of  her  lord  the  pride. 
''  So  shall  my  Uttle  bark  attendant  saO  "— 
(As  Pope  has  sung) — and  prosperous  be  thegik! 

n. 

He  is  not  here :  the  Touth  I  loved  so  well 
Dwells  in  some  place  where  kindred  sjdiits  dweO: 
But  I  shall  learn.    Oh  I  tell  me  of  my  Friend, 
With  whom  I  hoped  life's  evening-calm  to  spead; 
With  whom  was  spent  the  mom,  the  happy  meia, 
When  gay  conceits  and  glorious  views  are  bon ; 
With  whom  conversing  I  began  to  find 
The  early  stirrings  of  an  active  mind. 
That,  done  the  tasks  and  lesMns  of  the  day, 
Sought  for  new  pleasures  in  our  untried  way ; 
And  stray'd  in  fairy  land,  where  much  we  laa^ 
to  stray. 
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Here  he  abides  not  I  could  not  Barely  fix 
In  this  dull  place,  with  these  dull  souls  to  mix : 
He  finds  his  place  where  livelj  spirits  meet, 
And  loftier  souls  fh>m  baser  kind  retreat. 

First,  of  my  early  Friend  I  gave  the  name, 
Well  known  to  me,  and,  as  I  Judged,  to  Fame ; 
My  grave  informer  doubted,  then  replied, 
"  That  Lad  I — why,  yes  I — some  ten  years  since  he 
died." 

P. — Died !  and  unknown  I  the  man  I  loved  so 
weUI 
But  is  this  all  ?  the  whole  that  you  can  tell 
Of  one  so  gifted  ? — 

P.— Gifted  I  why,  in  truth. 
You  pusile  me ;  how  gifted  was  the  Youth  ? 
I  recollect  him,  now — ^his  long,  pale  face — 
He  dress'd  in  drab,  and  walk*d  as  in  a  race. 

P.  Good  Heaven!   what    did   I    not    of  him 
expect? 
And  is  tfaJB  all  indeed  you  recollect — 
Of  wit  that  charm'd  me,  with  delightful 
And  gay  good-humour  that  must  ever  pl< 
His  taste,  his  genius !  know  you  nought  of  these  ? 

F, — Kot  not  of  these  : — but  stop  t  in  passing 
near, 
I  've  heard  his  flute — it  was  not  much  to  hear : 
As  for  his  genius — let  me  not  offend — 
I  never  had  a  genius  for  a  friend. 
And  doubt  of  yours ;  but  still  he  did  his  best, 
And  was  a  decent  Lad : — there  let  him  rest  I 

He  lies  in  peace,  with  all  his  humble  race. 
And  has  no  stone  to  mark  his  burial-place  ; 
Nor  left  he  that  which  to  the  world  might  show 
That  he  was  one  that  world  was  bound  to  know. 
For  aught  he  gave  it. — Here  his  story  ends  I 

P.^And    is    this    all?    This    character    my 
Friend's ! 

That  may,  alas !  be  mine "a  decent  Lad!** — 

The  very  phrase  would  make  a  Poet  mad  I 
And  he  is  gone  I — Oh  I  proudly  did  I  think 
That  we  together  at  that  fount  should  drink, 
Together  climb  the  steep  ascent  of  Fame, 
Together  gain  an  ever-during  name. 
And  give  due  credit  to  our  native  home — 
Yet  here  he  lies,  without  a  name  or  tomb ; 
Perhaps  not  honoured  by  a  single  tear, 
Just  enter'd  in  a  parish-register, 
With  common  dust,  forgotten  to  remain  : 
And  shall  I  seek  what  thou  couldst  not  obtain — 
A  name  for  men  when  I  am  dead  to  speak  ? — 
Oh  !  let  me  something  more  substantial  seek ; 
Let  me  no  more  on  man's  poor  praise  depend. 
But  learn  one  lesson  from  my  buried  Friend. 


TALE  VIIL 


[farewell  AMD  BETDRN.] 

BARNABY,  THE  SHOPMAN. 

I. 

Farewell  !  to  him  whom  just  across  my  way 
I  see  his  shop  attending  day  by  day ; 
Save  on  the  Sunday,  when  he  duly  goes 
To  his  own  church,  in  his  own  Sunday  clothes. 
Young  though  he  is,  yet  careful  there  he  stands. 
Opening  his  shop  with  his  own  ready  hands ; 
Nor  scorns  the  broom  that  to  and  fro  he  moves, 
Cleaning  his  way,  for  cleanliness  he  loves. 
But  yet  preserves  not :  in  his  seal  for  trade 
He  has  his  shop  an  ark  for  all  things  made  ; 
And  there,  in  spite  of  his  all-guarding  eye. 
His  sundry  wares  in  strange  confusion  lie — 
Delightful  token  of  the  haste  that  keeps 
Those  mingled  matters  in  their  shapeless  heaps ; 
Yet  ere  he  rests  he  takes  them  all  away. 
And  order  smiles  on  the  returning  day. 

Most  ready  tradesman  be  of  men  I  alive 
To  all  that  turns  to  money — he  must  thrive. 
Obsequious,  civil,  loath  t'  offend  or  trust. 
And  Aill  of  awe  for  greatness — thrive  he  must ; 
For  well  he  knows  to  creep,  and  he  in  time. 
By  wealth  assisted,  will  aspire  to  climb. 

Painstaking  lad  he  was,  and  with  his  slate 
For  hours  in  useful  meditation  sate ; 
Puzsled,  and  seising  every  boy  at  hand. 
To  make  him — ^hard  the  labour  I — understand : 
But  when  of  learning  he  enough  possessed 
For  his  affidrs,  who  would  might  learn  the  rest ; 
All  else  was  useless  when  he  bad  obtained 
Knowledge  that  told  him  what  he  lost  or  galn'd. 
He  envied  no  man  for  his  learning ;  he 
Who  was  not  rich  was  poor  with  iamabjf : 
But  he  for  envy  has  no  thought  to  spare. 
Nor  love  nor  hate — ^his  heart  is  in  his  ware. 

Happy  the  man  whose  greatest  pleasure  lies 
In  the  fair  trade  by  which  he  hopes  to  rise ! 
To  him  how  bright  the  opening  day,  )iow  bless'd 
The  busy  noon,  how  sweet  the  evening  rest  I 
To  him  the  nation's  state  is  all  unknown, 
Whose  watchful  eye  is  ever  on  his  own. 
You  talk  of  patriots,  men  who  give  up  all, 
Yea,  life  itself,  at  their  dear  country's  call  I 
He  look'd  on  such  as  men  of  other  date. 
Men  to  admire,  and  not  to  imitate ; 
They  as  his  Bible-Saints  to  him  appear'd. 
Lost  to  the  world,  but  still  to  be  revered. 

Yet  there 's  a  Widow,  in  a  neighbouring  street. 
Whom  he  contrives  in  Sunday-dress  to  meet ; 
Hers  house  and  land ;  and  these  are  more  delight 
To  him  than  learning,  in  the  proverb's  spite. 

The  Widow  sees  %t  once  the  Trader's  views, 
And  means  to  soothe  him,  flatter,  and  refuse  : 

dz 
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Tet  there  are  moments  when  a  woman  fails 
In  such  design,  and  so  the  man  prevails. 
Love  she  has  not,  but,  in  a  gnardless  hour, 
May  lose  her  purpose,  and  resign  her  power ; 
Tet  all  such  hazard  she  resolves  to  run. 
Pleased  to  be  woo'd,  and  fearless  to  be  won. 

Lovers  like  these,  as  dresses  thrown  aside. 
Are  kept  and  shown  to  feed  a  woman's  pride. 
Old-faahion'd,  ugly,  call  them  what  she  will, 
They  serve  as  signs  of  her  importance  still. 
She  thinks  they  might  inferior  forms  adorn. 
And  does  not  love  to  hear  them  used  with  scorn ; 
Till  on  some  day  when  she  has  need  of  dress, 
And  none  at  hand  to  serve  her  in  distress. 
She  takes  th'  insulted  robe,  and  turns  about ; 
Long-hidden  beauties  one  by  one  peer  out. 
"  *T  is  not  so  bad  I  See,  Jenny — I  declare 
"  *T  is  pretty  well,  and  then  *t  Is  lasting  wear ; 
"  And  what  is  fashion  ?— if  a  woman  *s  wise, 
"  She  will  the  substance,  not  the  shadow,  prize ; 
"  'T  is  a  choice  silk,  and,  if  I  put  it  on, 
"  Oflf*  go  these  ugly  trappings  every  one." 
The  dress  is  worn,  a  friendly  smile  is  raised. 
But  the  good  lady  for  her  courage  praised — 
Till  wonder  dies.     The  dress  is  worn  with  pride, 
And  not  one  trapping  yet  is  cast  aside. 

Meanwhile  the  man  his  six-day  toil  renews, 
And  on  the  seventh  he  worships  Heaven,  and  woos. 

I  leave  thee,  Bamaby ;  and  if  I  see 
Thee  once  again,  a  Burgess  thou  wilt  be. 

n. 

But  how  is  this  ?  I  left  a  thriving  man, 
Hight  Bamaby !  when  he  to  trade  began — 
Trade  his  delight  and  hope ;  and,  if  aUve, 
Doubt  I  had  none  that  Bamaby  would  thrive : 
Tet  here  I  see  him,  sweeping,  as  before. 
The  very  dust  firom  fbrth  the  very  door. 
So  would  a  miser !  but,  methinks,  the  shop 
Itself  is  meaner — has  he  made  a  stop  ? 

I  thought  I  should  at  least  a  burgess  see, 
And  lo  I  *t  is  but  an  older  Bamaby ; 
With  face  more  wrinkled,  with  a  coat  as  bare 
As  coats  of  his  once  begging  kindred  were ; 
Brush'd  to  the  thread  that  is  distinctly  seen. 
And  beggarly  would  be,  but  that  H  is  elean. 

Why,  how  is  this  ?    Upon  a  closer  view, 
The  shop  is  narrow'd :  it  is  cut  in  two. 
Is  all  that  business  from  its  station  fled  ? 
Why,  Bamaby  !  thy  very  shop  is  dead  I 
Now,  what  the  cause  my  Friend  will  soon  relate — 
And  what  the  fieOl  firom  that  predicted  fate. 


F,  A  common  cause  :  it  seems  his  lawful  gains 
Came  slowly  forth,  and  came  with  care  and  pains. 
These  he,  indeed,  was  willing  to  bestow. 
But  still  his  progress  to  his  point  was  slow. 
And  might  be  quicken'd, "  could  he  cheat  the  eyes 
**  Of  all  those  rascal-officers  and  spies, 
"  The  Customs'  greedy  tribe,  the  wolves  of  the 
Excise." 


Tea,  coffee,  spirits,  laoet,  silks,  and  spiee. 
And  sundry  drugs  that  bear  a  noble  price. 
Are  bought  for  little,  but  ere  sold,  the  things 
Are  deeply  charged  for  duty  of  the  king's. 
Now,  if  the  servants  of  this  king  would  keep 
At  a  kind  distance,  or  would  wink  or  sleep, 
Just  till  the  goods  in  safety  were  disposed. 
Why,  then  his  labours  would  be  quickly  cloeed. 
True !  some  have  thriven, — ^but  they  tiie  laws  de- 
fled. 
And  shunn'd  the  powers  they  should  have  satis- 
fled! 


Their  way  he  tried,  and,  finding  aome 
His  heart  grew  stouter,  and  his  caation  less; 
Then — ^for  why  doubt,  when  placed  in  FortiBe*! 

way? — 
There  was  a  bank,  and  that  was  8iir«  to  pay. 
Tes,  every  partner  in  that  thriving  bank 
He  judged  a  man  of  a  si^»erior  rank. 
Were  hs  but  one  in  a  concern  so  grand — 
Why  I  he  might  build  a  house  and  buy  him  knd; 
Then,  too,  the  Widow,  whom  he  loved  to  weO, 
Would  not  refuse  with  such  a  man  to  dwell ; 
And,  to  complete  his  views,  he  might  be  made 
A  Borough-Justice,  when  he  ceased  to  trade ; 
For  he  had  known — ^well  pleased  to  knov'-a 

mayor 
Who  once  had  dealt  in  cheese  and  vinegar. 

Who  hastens  to  be  rich  resembles  liim 
Who  is  resolved  that  he  will  quickly  swim. 
And  trusts  his  full-blown  bladders !    He,  indesd, 
With  these  supported,  moves  along  with  speed : 
He  laughs  at  those  whom  untried  depths  alam, 
By  caution  led,  and  moved  by  strength  of  aim; 
Till  in  mid-way,  the  way  his  folly  chose. 
His  f\ill-blown  bladder  bursts,  and  down  be  giMsl 
Or,  if  preserved,  't  is  by  their  friendly  aid 
Whom  he  despised  as  caatious  and  afraid. 


Who  could  resist  ?    Not  Bamaby. 
A  while  his  pride  exalted — to  deprev. 
Three  years  he  pass'd  in  feverish  hopes  and  fieai, 
When  fled  the  profits  of  the  former  yean ; 
Shook  by  the  law's  strong  arm,  all  he  had  gaia'd 
He  dropp'd — and  hopeless,  penniless  remaia'd. 

The  crael  Widow,  whom  he  yet  porsoed. 
Was  kind  but  cautious,  then  was  stem  and  rode. 
'*  Should  wealth,  now  hers,  from  that  dear  mm 

which  came, 
'*  Be  thrown  away  to  prop  a  smuggler's  ftase?" 
She  spake  insulting ;  and  with  many  a  sigh,  =| 

The  fallen  Trader  passed  her  mansion  bj.  { 

Fear,  shame,  and  sorrow,  fbr  a  time  endured, 
Th'  adventurous  man  was  min'd,  but  waa  cored— 
His  weakness  pitied,  and  his  once  good  naae 
The  means  of  his  returning  peace  became.  i 

He  was  assisted,  to  his  shop  withdrew. 
Half  let,  half  rented,  and  begin  anew, 
To  smile  on  custom,  that  in  part  retnm'd. 
With  the  small  gains  that  he  no  longer  spoxn'd. 
Wam'd  by  the  past,  he  rises  with  the  day. 
And  tries  to  sweep  off  sorrow. SifD9ep  awsff! 
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TALE  IX. 


[fABEWELL  and  BETUBlt.] 

JANE. 


Known  bat  of  late,  I  yet  am  loath  to  leave 
The  gentle  Jame^  and  wonder  whj  I  grieve — 
Not  for  her  wants,  for  she  has  no  distress, 
She  has  no  soffaring  that  her  looks  express. 
Her  air  or  manner — ^hers  the  mild  good  sense 
That  wins  its  way  by  making  no  pretence. 

When  yet  a  child,  her  dying  mother  knew 
What,  left  by  her,  the  widow'd  man  would  do, 
And  gave  her  Jane,  for  she  had  power,  enough 
To  live  in  ease— of  love  and  care  a  proof. 
Enabled  thus,  the  maid  is  kind  to  all — 
Is  pious  too,  and  that  without  a  call. 
Not  that  she  doubts  of  calls  that  Ueav'n  has  sent — 
Calls  to  believe,  or  warnings  to  repent ; 
But  that  she  rests  upon  the  Word  divine, 
Without  presuming  on  a  dubious  sign — 
A  sudden  Hght,  the  momentary  zeal 
Of  those  who  rashly  hope  and  warmly  feel ; 
These  she  rejects  not,  nor  on  these  relies. 
And  neither  feels  the  influence  nor  denies. 
Upon  the  sure  and  written  Word  she  trusts, 
And  by  the  Law  Divine  her  life  a4ju8ts ; 
She  blames  not  her  who  other  creed  prefers, 
And  all  she  asks  is  charity  for  hers. 
Her  great  example  is  her  gracious  Lord ; 
Her  hope  his  promise,  and  her  guide  his  Word ; 
Her  quiet  alms  are  known  to  God  alone. 
Her  left  hand  knows  not  what  her  right  has  done ; 
Her  talents,  not  the  few,  she  well  improves, 
And  puts  to  use  in  labour  that  she  loves. 

Pensive,  though  good,  I  leave  thee,  g^tle  maid — 
In  thee  confiding,  of  thy  peace  afiraid. 
In  a  strange  world  to  act  a  trjring  part, 
With  a  soft  temper  and  a  yielding  heart  I 


n. 


P. — How  fures  my  gentle  Jane,  with  spirit  meek, 
Whose  fate  with  some  foreboding  cate  I  seek ; 
Her  whom  I  pitied  in  my  pride,  while  she. 
For  many  a  cause  more  weighty,  pitied  me ; 
For  she  has  wonder'd  how  Uie  idle  boy 
His  head  or  hands  would  usefully  employ — 
At  least  for  thee  his  grateful  spirit  pray'd. 
And  now  to  ask  thy  fortune  is  afraid. — 
How  &res  the  genUe  Jane  ? — 

F, — Know  first,  she  fares 
As  one  who  bade  adieu  to  earthly  cares ; 
As  one  by  virtue  guided,  and  who,  tried 
By  man's  deceit,  hiss  never  lost  her  guide. 

Her  age  I  knew  not,  but  it  seem'd  the  age 


In   female  hearts, — when  hopes    and    fears  are 

strong, 
And  't  is  a  fatal  step  to  place  them  wrong ; 
For  childish  fancies  now  have  ta'en  their  flight. 
And  love's  impressions  are  no  longer  light. 

Just  at  this  time — what  time  I  do  not  tell- 
There  came  a  Stranger  in  the  place  to  dwell ; 
He  seem'd  as  one  who  sacred  truth  reveres, 
And  like  her  own  his  sentiments  and  years ; 
His  person  manly,  with  engaging  mien. 
His  spirit  quiet,  and  his  looks  serene. 
He  kept  from  sJl  disgraceful  deeds  aloof, 
Severely  tried,  and  found  temptation-proof: 
This  was  by  most  unquestion'd,  and  the  few 
Who  made  inquiry  said  report  was  true. 

His  very  choice  of  our  neglected  place 
Endeared  him  to  us — 't  was  an  act  of  grace ; 
And  soon  to  Jane,  our  unobtrusive  maid, 
In  still  respect  was  his  attention  paid ; 
Each  in  the  other  found  what  both  approved, 
Good  sense  and  quiet  manners :  these  they  loved. 

So  came  regard,  and  then  esteem,  and  then 
The  kind  of  friendship  women  have  with  men : 
At  length  't  was  love,  but  candid,  open,  fair, 
Such  as  became  their  years  and  character. 

In  their  discourse  religion  had  its  place. 
When  he  of  doctrines  talk'd,  and  she  of  grace. 
He  knew  the  different  sects,  the  varying  creeds. 
While  she,  less  learned,  spake  of  virtuous  deeds : 
He  dwelt  on  errors  into  which  we  fall. 
She  on  the  gracious  remedy  for  all : 
So  between  both,  his  knowledge  and  her  own. 
Was  the  whole  Christian  to  perfection  shown. 
Though  neither  quite  approved  the  other's  part — 
Hers  without  learning,  his  without  a  heart — 
Still  to  each  other  they  were  dear,  were  good, 
And  all  these  matters  kindly  understood ; 
For  Jane  was  liberal,  and  her  fnend  could  trust, — 
"  He  thinks  not  with  me  I  but  is  fair  and  just." 

Her  prudent  lover  to  her  man  of  law 
Show'd  how  he  lived :  it  seem'd  without  a  flaw ; 
She  saw  their  moderate  means— content  with  what 
she  saw. 

Jane  had  no  doubts — ^with  so  much  to  admire, 
She  judged  it  insult  farther  to  inquire. 
The  lover  sought— what  lover  brooks  delay  ? — 
For  full  assent,  and  for  an  early  day — 
And  he  would  construe  well  the  soft  consenting 
Nay! 

The  day  was  near,  and  Jane,  with  book  in  hand. 
Sat  down  to  read — perhaps  might  understand : 
For  what  prevented  ? — say,  she  seem'd  to  read ; 
When  one  there  came,  her  own  sad  cause  to  plead ; 
A  stranger  she,  who  fearless  named  that  cause — 
A  breach  in  love*s  and  honour's  sacred  laws. 

"  In  a  far  country.  Lady,  bleak  and  wild, 
**  Report  has  reached  me  I  how  art  thou  beguiled  I 
"  Or  dared  he  tell  thee  that  for  ten  sad  years 
**  He  saw  me  struggling  with   fond  hopes  and 
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**  From  my  dear  home  he  won  me,  blest'd  and 
free! 

"  To  be  his  victim." **  Madam,  who  is  heV* 

"  Not  yet  thy  husband.  Lady :  no  I  not  yet ; 
"  For  he  has  first  to  pay  a  mighty  debt." 

**  Speaks  he  not  of  religion  ?"— <*  So  he  speaks, 
'*  When  he  the  ruin  of  his  victim  aeekB, 
"  How  smooth  and  gracious  were  his  words,  how 

sweet — 
"  The  fiend,  his  master,  prompting  his  deceit  t 
**  Me  he  with  Idnd  instruction  led  to  trust 
'*  In  one  who  8eem*d  so  grave,  so  kind,  so  just. 
**  Books  to  amuse  me,  and  inform,  he  brought, 
"  Like  that  old  serpent  with  temptation  fraught; 
*'  His  like  the  precepts  of  the  wise  appeared, 
''  Till  I  imbibed  the  vice  I  had  not  fear'd. 
**  By  pleasant  tales  and  dissertations  gay 
"  He  wiled  the  lessons  of  my  youth  away. 

*'  Of  moral  duties  he  would  talk,  and  prove 
'^  They  gave  a  sanction,  and  commanded  love ; 
"  His  sober  smile  at  forms  and  rites  was  shown, 
"  To  make  my  mind  depraved,  and  like  his  own. 

'*  But  wilt  thou  take  him  ?  wilt  thou  ruin  take, 
"  With  a  grave  robber,  a  religious  rake  ? 
"  'T  is  not  to  serve  thee.  Lady,  that  I  came — 
"  *T  is  not  to  claim  him,  *t  is  not  to  reclaim— 
"  But 't  is  that  he  may  for  my  wrongs  be  paid, 
'*  And  feel  the  vengeance  of  the  wretch  he  made. 

"  Not  for  myself  I  thy  attention  claim — 
"  My  children  dare  not  take  their  father's  name  : 
**  They  know  no  parent's  love — love  will  not  dwell 

with  shame. 
'*  What  law  would  force,  he  not  without  it  gives, 
**  And  hates  each  living  wretch,  because  it  lives  I 
*'  Yet,  with  these  sinful  stains,  the  man  is  mine : 
'*  How  will  he  curse  me  for  this  rash  design  I 
'^  Yes — I  will  bear  his  curse,  but  him  will  not 
resign. 

**  I  see  thee  grieved ;  but,  Lady,  what  thy  grief? 
**  It  may  be  pungent,  but  it  must  be  brief. 
"  Pious  thou  art ;  but  what  will  profit  thee, 
"  Match'd  with  a  demon,  woman's  piety  ? 
**  Not  for  thy  sake  my  wrongs  and  wrath  I  tell, 
'*  Revenge  I  seek  I  but  yet  I  wish  thee  well. 
^*  And  now  I  leave  thee  !  Thou  art  wam'd  by  one, 
<<  The  rock  on  which  her  peace  was  wreck'd  to 
shun." 

The  Lover  heard ;  but  not  in  time  to  stay 
A  woman's  vengeance  in  its  headlong  way : 
Yet  he  essay'd,  with  no  unpractised  skill, 
To  warp  the  judgment,  or  at  least  the  will ; 
To  raise  such  tumults  in  the  poor  weak  heart. 
That  Jane,  believing  all — ^yet  should  not  dare  to 
part. 

But  there  was  Virtue  in  her  mind  that  strove 
With  all  his  eloquence,  and  all  her  love ; 
He  told  what  hope  and  fhdlty  dared  to  tell. 
And  all  was  answer'd  by  a  stem  Fhrewell  I 

Home  with  his  consort  he  retum'd  once  more, 
And  they  resumed  the  life  they  led  before. 


Not  so  our  maiden.    She,  before  resign'd. 
Had  now  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  mind — 
And  felt  the  languid  grief  that  the  deaerted  find : 
On  him  she  had  reposed  each  woridly  vl€w, 
And,  when  he  fail'd,  the  world  itself  withdrew. 
With  all  its  prospects.     Nothing  could  restore 
To  Ufe  its  value  ;  hope  would  live  no  more  : 
Pensive  by  nature,  she  can  not  sustain 
The  sneer  of  pity  that  the  heartless  feign ; 
But  to  the  pressure  of  her  griefs  gives  w»y, 
A  quiet  victim,  and  a  patient  prey : 
The  one  bright  view  that  she  had  cheriBli'd  diet, 
And  other  hope  must  from  the  future  rise. 

She  still  extends  to  grief  and  want  her  aid. 
And  by  the  comfort  she  imparts  is  paid : 
Death  is  her  soul's  relief:  to  him  ^e  files 
For  consolation  that  this  world  denies. 
No  more  to  life's  false  promises  she  cUngs, 
She  longs  to  change  this  troubled  state  of  things. 
Till  every  rising  mom  the  happier  proapect  brings. 


TALE   X. 


[farewell  Ann  RETf7Blf.3 

THE  ANCIENT  MANSION. 


To  part  is  painfVil ;  nay,  to  bid  adiea 
E'en  to  a  favourite  spot  is  painful  too. 
That  fine  old  Seat,  with  all  those  oaks  around. 
Oft  have  I  view'd  with  reverence  so  profotind, 
As   something    sacred    dwelt   in    that  deli( 
ground. 


There,  with  its  tenantry  about,  reside 
A  genuine  English  race,  ihe  country's  pride ; 
And  now  a  Lady,  last  of  all  that  race. 
Is  the  departing  spirit  of  the  place. 
Hers  is  the  last  of  all  that  noble  blood. 
That  fiow'd  through  generations  brave  and  good ; 
And  if  there  dwells  a  native  pride  in  her. 
It  is  the  pride  of  name  and  character. 

Troe,  she  will  speak,  in  her  abundant  seal. 
Of  stainless  honour ;  that  she  needs  most  feel  ; 
She  must  lament  that  she  is  now  the  last 
Of  all  who  gave  such  splendour  to  the  past. 

Still  are  her  habits  of  the  ancient  kind ; 
She  knows  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  bfind : 
She  holds,  so  she  believes,  her  wealth  in  trust ; 
And  being  kind,  with  her,  is  being  just. 
Though  soul  and  body  she  delights  to  aid. 
Yet  of  her  skill  she 's  pmdentlv  afraid : 
So  to  her  chaplain's  care  she  thtM  commends. 
And  when  thiu  craves,  the  village  dooUv  sends. 

At  church  attendance  she  requires  of  all 
Who  would  be  held  in  credit  at  the  Hall ; 
A  due  respect  to  each  degree  she  shows. 
And  pays  the  debt  that  every  mortal  owes ; 
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'T  is  by  opinion  that  respect  is  led, 

The  rich  esteem  beoaose  the  poor  are  fed. 

Her  servants  all,  if  so  we  maj  describe 
That  ancient,  grave,  observant,  decent  tribe. 
Who  with  her  share  the  blessings  of  the  Hall, 
Are  kind  but  grave,  are  proud  but  courteous  all — 
Proud  of  their  lucky  lot !  Behold,  how  stands 
That  grey-hair'd  butler,  waiting  her  commands ; 
The  Lady  dines,  and  every  day  he  feels 
That  his  good  mistress  falters  in  her  meals. 
With  what  respectful  manners  he  entreats 
That  she  would  eat — ^yet  Jacob  little  eats ; 
When  she  forbears,  his  supplicating  eye 
Entreats  the  noble  dame  once  more  to  try. 
Their  years  the  same ;  and  he  has  never  known 
Another  place ;  and  this  he  deems  his  own,— 
All  appertains  to  him.    Whate*er  he  sees 
Is  ours! — "our  house,  our  land,  our  walks,  our 
trees !" 

But  still  he  fears  the  time  is  just  at  hand 
When  he  no  more  shall  in  that  presence  stand ; 
And  he  resolves,  with  mingled  grief  and  pride, 
To  serve  no  being  in  the  world  beside. 
"  He  has  enough,"  he  says,  with  many  a  sigh, 
"  For  him  to  serve  his  God,  and  learn  to  die : 
"  He  and  his  lady  shall  have  heard  their  call, 
*'  And  the  new  folk,  the  strangers,  may  have  all.*' 

But,  leaving  these  to  their  accustomed  way. 
The  Seat  itself  demands  a  short  delay. 
We  all  have  interest  there — the  trees  that  grow 
Near  to  that  seat,  to  that  their  grandeur  owe ; 
They  take,   but  largely  pay,  and    equal    grace 

bestow : 
They  hide  a  part,  but  still  the  part  they  shade 
Is  more  inviting  to  our  fancy  made ; 
And,  if  the  eye  be  robb*d  of  half  its  sight, 
Th'  imagination  feels  the  more  delight. 
These  giant  oaks  by  no  man's  order  stand ; 
Heaven  did  the  work ;  by  no  man  was  it  plaun*d. 

Here  I  behold  no  puny  works  of  art. 
None  give  me  reasons  why  these  views  impart 
Such  charm  to  fill  the  mind,  such  joy  to  swell  the 

heart. 
These  very  pinnacles,  and  turrets  small. 
And  windows  dim,  have  beauty  in  them  all. 
How  stately  stand  yon  pines  upon  the  hill, 
How  soft  the  murmurs  of  that  living  rill ! 
And  o'er  the  park's  tall  paling,  scarcely  higher. 
Peeps  the  low  Church  and  shows  the  modest  spire. 
Unnumber'd  violets  on  those  banks  appear. 
And  all  the  first-bom  beauties  of  the  year. 
The  grey-green  blossoms  of  the  willows  bring 
The  large  wild  bees  upon  the  labouring  wing ; 
Then  comes  the  Summer  with  augmented  pride, 
Whose  pure  small  streams  along  the  valleys  glide : 
Her  richer  Flora  their  brief  charms  display, 
And,  as  the  &uit  advances,  fall  away. 
Then  shall  th'  autumnal  yellow  clothe  the  leaf. 
What  time  the  reaper  binds  the  burden'd  shesf : 
Then  silent  gloves  denote  the  dying  year. 
The  morning  frost,  and  noontide  gossamer ; 
And  aU  be  silent  in  the  scene  around, 
All  save  the  distant  sea's  uncertain  sound. 


Or  here  and  there  the  gun  whose  loud  report 
Proclaims  to  man  that  Death  is  but  his  sport. 
And  then  the  wintry  winds  begin  to  blow. 
Then  fall  the  flaky  stars  of  gathering  snow. 
When  on  the  thorn  the  ripening  sloe,  yet  blue. 
Takes  the  bright  varnish  of  the  morning  dew ; 
The  aged  moss  grows  brittle  on  the  pale, 
The  dry  boughs  splinter  in  the  windy  gale. 
And  every  changing  season  of  the  year 
Stamps  on  the  scene  its  English  character. 

Farewell !  a  prouder  Mansion  I  may  see. 
But  much  must  meet  in  that  which  equals  thee ! 


IL 

I  leave  the  town,  and  take  a  well-known  way. 
To  that  old  mansion  in  the  closing  day. 
When  beams  of  golden  light  are  5ied  around, 
And  sweet  is  every  sight  and  every  sound. 
Pass  but  this  hill,  and  I  shall  then  behold 
The  Seat  so  honour'd,  so  admired  of  old. 
And  yet  admired—- 

Alas !  I  see  a  change. 
Of  odious  kind,  and  lamentably  strange. 
Who  had  done  this  ?    The  good  old  Lady  lies 
Within  her  tomb ;  but  who  could  this  advise  ? 
What  barbarous  hand  could  all  this  mischief  do, 
And  spoil  a  noble  house  to  make  it  new  ? 
Who  had  done  this  ?    Some  genuine  Son  of  Trade 
Has  all  this  dreadful  devastation  made  ; 
Some  man  with  line  and  rule,  and  evil  eye. 
Who  could  no  beauty  in  a  tree  descry. 
Save  in  a  clump,  when  station'd  by  his  hand, 
And  standing  where  his  genius  bade  them  stand ; 
Some  true  admirer  of  the  time's  reform, 
Who  strips  an  ancient  dwelling  like  a  storm, 
Strips  it  of  all  its  dignity  and  grace. 
To  put  his  own  dear  fancies  in  their  place. 
He  hates  concealment :  all  that  was  enclosed 
By  venerable  wood  is  now  exposed, 
And  a  few  stripling  elms  and  oaks  appear. 
Fenced  round  by  boards  to  keep  them  from  the 
deer. 


I  miss  the  grandeur  of  the  rich  old  scene. 
And  see  not  what  these  clumps  and  patches  mean ! 
This  shrubby  belt  that  runs  the  land  around 
Shuts  freedom  out !  what  being  likes  a  bound  ? 
The  shrubs  indeed,  and  ill-placed  flowers,  are  gay. 
And  some  would  praise ;  I  wish  they  were  away, 
That  in  the  wild-wood  maze  I  as  of  old  might 

stray. 
The  things  themselves  are  pleasant  to  behold, 
But  not  like  those  which  we  beheld  of  old, — 
That  half-hid  mansion,  with  its  wide  domain. 
Unbound  and  unsubdued  1 — but  sighs  are  vain ; 
It  is  the  rage  of  Taste — ^the  rule  and  compass 

reign. 

As  thus  my  spleen  upon  the  view  I  fed, 
A  man  approach'd  me,  by  his  grandchild  led — 
A  blind  old  man,  and  she  a  fair  young  maid. 
Listening  in  love  to  what  her  grandsire  said. 
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And  thus  with  gentle  voioe  he  spoke — 
**  Come  lead  me,  lassie,  to  the  shade, 

"  Where  willows  grow  beside  the  broolc ; 
^*  For  well  I  know  the  sound  it  made, 

"  When,  dashing  o'er  the  stony  rill, 

"  It  murmur'd  to  St.  Osyth's  Mill." 

The  Lass  replied—"  The  trees  are  fled, 
"  They  Ve  cut  the  brook  a  straighter  bed : 
"  No  shades  the  present  lords  allow, 
"  The  miller  only  murmurs  now ; 
"  The  waters  now  his  mill  forsake, 
"  And  form  a  pond  they  call  a  lake." 

"  Then,  hissie,  lead  thy  grandsire  on, 

"  And  to  the  holy  water  bring ; 
"  A  cup  is  fasten'd  to  the  stone, 

"  And  I  would  taste  the  healing  spring, 
"  That  soon  its  rocky  cist  forsakes, 
"  And  green  its  mossy  passage  makes." 

"  The  holy  spring  is  tum*d  aside, 
*'  The  rock  is  gone,  the  stream  is  dried  ; 
"  The  plough  has  levell'd  all  around, 
"  And  here  is  now  no  holy  ground." 

"  Then,  lass,  thy  grandsire's  footsteps  guide 
"  To  Buhner's  Tree,  the  giant  oak, 

"  Whose  boughs  the  keeper's  cottage  hide, 
"  And  part  the  church-way  lane  o'erlook ; 

"  A  boy,  I  climb'd  the  topmost  bough, 

"  And  I  would  feel  its  shadow  now. 

"  Or,  lassie,  lead  me  to  the  west, 

"  Where  grew  the  ehn-trees  thick  and  tall, 
"  Where  rooks  unnumber'd  build  their  nest— 

"  Deliberate  birds,  and  prudent  all : 
"  Their  notes,  indeed,  are  harsh  and  rude, 
"  But  they  're  a  social  multitude." 

"  The  rooks  are  shot,  the  trees  are  fell'd, 
"  And  nest  and  nursery  all  ezpell'd ; 
"  With  better  fate,  the  giant-tree, 
"  Old  Bulmer's  Oak,  is  gone  to  sea. 
"  The  church-way  walk  is  now  no  more, 
"  And  men  must  other  ways  explore : 
"  Though  this  indeed  promotion  gains, 
"  For  this  the  park's  new  wall  contains ; 
"  And  here  I  fear  we  shall  not  meet 
"  A  shade — although,  perchance,  a  seat." 

*'  O  then,  my  lassie,  lead  the  way 
"  To  Comfort's  Home,  the  ancient  inn ; 

"  That  something  holds,  if  we  can  pay — 
"  Old  David  is  our  Uving  kin ; 

"  A  servant  once,  he  still  preserves 

"  His  name,  and  in  his  o£Elce  serves." 

"  AUis  I  that  mine  should  be  the  fate 
"  Old  David's  sorrows  to  relate  : 
"  But  they  were  brief:  not  long  before 
"  He  died,  his  office  was  no  more. 
"  The  kennel  stands  upon  the  ground, 
"  With  something  of  the  former  sound." 


"  O  then,"  the  grieving  Man  replied* 

"  No  further,  lassie,  let  me  stray ; 
"  Here 's  nothing  left  of  ancient  pride, 

"  Of  what  was  grand,  of  what  was  gay: 
«  But  all  is  changed,  is  lost,  is  sold — 
"  AU,  aU  that 's  left  is  cbUling  cold. 
«  I  seek  for  comfort  here  in  vain, 
"  Then  lead  me  to  mj  cot  again." 


TALE   XI. 


[fabewell  and  betukh.] 

THE  MERCHANT. 

L 

Lo !  one  appears,  to  whom  if  I  should  dare 
To  say  Farewell  I  the  lordly  man  would  stare,— 
Would  stretch  his  goodly  form  some  inches  higfeer, 
And  then,  without  a  single  word,  retire ; 
Or  from  his  state  might  haply  condescend 
To  doubt  his   memory — *'  Ha !   year   name,  ay 
friend  t" 

He  is  the  master  of  these  things  we  aee, 
Those  vessels  proudly  riding  by  the  quay ; 
With  all  those  mountain  heaps  of  coal  that  Be, 
For  half  a  county's  wonder  and  supply. 
Boats,  cables,  anchors,  all  to  him  pertain, — 
A  swimming  fortune,  all  his  father's  gain. 
He  was  a  porter  on  the  quay,  and  one 
Proud  of  his  fortune,  prouder  of  his  son, — 
Who  was  ashamed  of  him,  and  much  dirtress'd 
To  see  his  father  was  no  better  drese'd. 
Tet  for  this  parent  did  the  son  erect 
A  tomb — ^'t  is  whisper'd  he  must  not  expect 
The  like  for  him  when  he  shall  near  it  deep,— 
Where  we  behold  the  marble  cherubs  weep. 

There  are  no  merchants  who  with  ns  reside 
In  half  his  state, — no  wonder  he  has  pride ; 
Then  he  parades  around  that  vast  estate, 
As  if  he  spum'd  the  slaves  that  make  him  grcat; 
Speaking  in  tone  so  high,  as  if  the  ware 
Was  nothing  worth — at  least  not  worth  his  ear*; 
Yet  should  he  not  these  bulky  stores  contemn, 
For  all  his  glory  he  derives  from  them ; 
And  were  it  not  for  that  neglected  store. 
This  great  rich  man  would  be  extremely  poor. 

Generous,  men  call  him,  for  he  deigns  to  give; 
He  condescends  to  say  the  poor  must  live : 
Tet  in  his  seamen  not  a  sign  appears 
That  they  have  much  respect  or  many  fears ; 
With  inattention  they  their  patron  meet. 
As  if  they  thought  his  digniff  a  oheat ; 
Or  of  himself  as,  having  much  to  do 
With  their  affiOrs,  he  very  UtUe  knew ; 
As  if  his  ways  to  them  so  well  were  kmiwn. 
That  they  might  hear,  and  bow,  and  take  tkir 
own. 
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He  might  contempt  for  men  so  humble  feel, 
Bat  this  experience  taught  him  to  conceal ; 
For  sailors  do  not  to  a  lord  at  land, 
Ab  to  their  captain,  in  submission  stand  ; 
Nor  have  mere  pomp  and  pride  of  look  or  speech 
Been  able  yet  respect  or  awe  to  teach. 

Guns,  when  with  powder  charged,  will  make  a 
noise. 
To  frighten  babes  and  be  the  sport  of  boys ; 
But  when  within  men  find  there  's  nothing  more. 
They  shout  contemptuous  at  the  idle  roar. 
Thus  will  our  lofty  man  to  all  appear, 
With  nothing  chiurged  that  they  respect  or  fear. 

His  Lady,  too,  to  her  large  purse  applies, 
And  all  she  fancies  at  the  instant  buys. 
How  bows  the  market,  when,  firom  stall  to  stall, 
She  walks  attended !  how  respectful  all  t 
To  her  free  orders  every  maid  attends. 
And  strangers  wonder  what  the  woman  spends. 

There  is  an  auction,  and  the  people,  shy. 
Are  loath  to  bid,  and  yet  desire  to  buy. 
Jealous  they  gaze  with  mingled  hope  and  fear, 
Of  buying  cheaply,  and  of  paying  dear. 
They  see  the  hammer  with  determined  air 
Seixed  for  despatch,  and  bid  in  pure  despair  I 
They  bid— the  hand  is  quiet  as  before, — 
Still  stands  old  Puff  till  one  advances  more. — 
Behold  great  madam,  gliding  through  the  crowd : 
Hear  her  too  bid — decisive  tone  and  loud ! 
"  Going  I  't  is  gone  !*'  the  hammer-holder  cries— 
"  Joy  to  you.  Lady  I  you  have  gain*d  a  prize." 

Thus  comes  and  goes  the  wealth  that,  saved  or 
•pent, 
Buys  not  a  moment's  credit  or  content. 

Farewell !  your  fortune  I  forbear  to  guess ; 
For  chance,  as  well  as  sense,  may  give  success. 


n. 

P.— Say,  what  yon  buildings,  neat  indeed,  but 
low, 
So  much  alike,  in  one  commodious  row  ? 

J*. — You  see  our  Alms-house:    ancient  men, 

decay'd. 
Are  here  sustained,  who  lost  their  way  in  trade ; 
Here  they  have  all  that  sober  men  require — 
So  thought  the  Poet—"  meat,  and  clothes,  and 

fire;" 
A  little  garden  to  each  house  pertains. 
Convenient  each,  and  kept  with  little  pains. 
Here  for  the  sick  are  nurse  and  medidne  found ; 
Here  walks  and  shaded  alleys  for  the  sound ; 
Books  of  devotion  on  the  shelves  are  placed. 
And  not  forbidden  are  the  books  of  taste. 
The  Church  is  near  them — ^in  a  common  seat 
The  pious  men  with  grateful  spirit  meet : 
Thus  ftom  the  world,  which  they  no  more  admire. 
They  all  in  silent  gratitude  retire. 


P. — And  is  it  so  ?    Have  all,  with  grateful 

mind. 
The  world  relinquish'd,  and  its  ways  resign'd  ? 
Look  they  not  back  with  lingering  love  and  slow, 
And  fain  would  once  again  the  oft-tried  follies 

know? 

jF. — Too  surely  some  I    We  must  not  think  that 

aU 
Call'd  to  be  hermits  would  obey  the  call ; 
We  must  not  think  that  all  forget  the  state 
In  which  they  moved,  and  bless  their  humbler 

late; 
But  all  may  here  the  waste  of  life  retrieve. 
And,  ere  they  leave  the  world,  its  vices  leave. 

See  yonder  man,  who  walks  apart,  and  seems 
Wrapped  in  some  fond  and  visionary  schemes ; 
Who  looks  uneasy,  as  a  man  oppressed 
By  that  large  copper  badge  upon  his  breast. 
His  painful  shame,  his  self-tormenting  pride, 
Would  all  that 's  visible  in  bounty  hide ; 
And  much  his  anxious  breast  is  swell'd  with  woe. 
That  where  he  goes  his  badge  must  with  him  go. 

P.— Who  then  is  he  ?    Do  I  behold  aright  ? 
My  lofty  Merchant  in  this  humble  plight  1 
StiU  has  he  pride? 

F. — ^If  common  fsime  be  just. 
He  yet  has  pride, — the  pride  that  licks  the  dust ; 
Pride  that  can  stoop,  and  feed  upon  the  base 
And  wretched  flattery  of  this  humbling  place — 
Kay,  feeds  himself!     His  failing  is  avowed, 
He  of  the  cause  that  made  him  poor  is  proud ; 
Proud  of  his  greatness,  of  the  sums  he  spent. 
And  honours  shown  him  wheresoever  he  went. 

Tes !  there  he  walks,  that  lofty  man  is  he. 
Who  was  so  rich ;  but  great  he  could  not  be. 
Now  to  the  paupers  who  about  him  stand. 
He  tells  of  wonders  by  his  bounty  plann'd, — 
Tells  of  his  traffic,  where  his  vessels  sail'd, 
And  what  a  trade  he  drove — before  he  fail'd ; 
Then  what  a  failure,  not  a  paltry  sum. 
Like  a  mean  trader,  but  for  half  a  plum ; 
His  Lady's  wardrobe  was  apprised  so  high. 
At  his  own  sale,  that  nobody  would  buy ! — 
*'  But  she  is  gone,"  he  cries,  "  and  never  saw 
"  The  spoil  and  havoc  of  our  cruel  law : 
"  My  steeds,  our  chariot  that  so  roll'd  along, 
"  Admired  of  all !  they  sold  them  for  a  song. 
"  You  all  can  witness  what  my  purse  could  do, 
"  And  now  I  wear  a  badge  like  one  of  you, 
"  Who  in  my  service  had  been  proud  to  live, — 
"  And  this  is  all  a  thankless  town  will  give. 
"  I,  who  have  raised  the  credit  of  that  town, 
"  And  gave  it,  thankless  as  it  is,  renown — 
"  Who  've  done  what  no  man  there  had  done 

before — 
"  Now  hide  my  head  within  an  Alms-house  door — 
"  Deprived  of  all — my  wife,  my  wealth,  my  vote, 
"  And  in  this  blue  defilement Cune  the  Coat  V* 
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TALE   XII. 


[farewell  ahd  BarnBii.] 

THE  BROTHER  BURGESSES. 

I. 

Two  bu8y  Brothers  in  our  place  reside, 
And  wealthy  each,  his  party's  boast  and  pride ; 
Sons  of  one  father,  of  two  mothers  bom, 
They  hold  each  other  in  true  party-scorn. 

James  is  the  one  who  for  the  people  fights, 
The  sturdy  champion  of  their  dubious  rights ; 
Merchant  and  seaman  rough,  but  not  the  less 
Keen  in  pursuit  of  his  own  happiness  ; 
And  what  his  happiness  ? — To  see  his  store 
Of  wealth  increase,   till  Mammon  groans,  "No 
more  !'* 

James  goes  to  church — because  his  father  went, 
But  does  not  hide  his  leaning  to  dissent ; 
Reasons  for  this,  whoe'er  may  frown,  he  '11  speak — 
Yet  the  old  pew  receives  him  once  a-week. 

Charles  is  a  churchman,  and  has  all  the  zeal 
That  a  strong  member  of  his  church  can  feel ; 
A  loyal  subject  is  the  name  he  seeks ; 
He  of  "  his  King  and  Country"  proudly  speaks : 
He  says,  his  brother,  and  a  rebel-crew 
Minded  like  him,  the  nation  would  undo, 
If  they  had  power,  or  were  esteem'd  enough 
Of  those  who  had,  to  bring  their  plans  to  proof. 

James  answers  sharply — "  I  will  never  place 
*^  My  hopes  upon  a  Lordship  or  a  Grace  ! 
"  To  some  great  man  you  bow,  to  greater  he, 
"  Who  to  the  greatest  bends  his  supple  knee, 
*^  That  so  the  manna  from  the  head  may  drop, 
"  And  at  the  lowest  of  the  kneelers  stop. 
'*  Lords  call  you  loyal,  and  on  them  you  call 
"  To  spare  you  something  from  our  plunder'd  all : 
"  If  tricks  like  these  to  slaves  can  treasure  bring, 
**  Slaves  well  may  shout  them  hoarse  for  *■  Church 
and  King!'" 

"  Brother  !'*  says  Charles,—"  yet  brother  is  a 
name 
"  I  own  with  pity,  and  I  speak  with  shame, — 
"  One  of  these  days  you  *11  surely  lead  a  mob, 
"  And  then  the  hangman  will  conclude  the  job." 

"  And  would  you,  Charles,  in  that  unlucky  case, 
"  Beg  for  his  life  whose  death  would  bring  disgrace 
"  On  you  and  all  the  loyal  of  our  race  ? 
"  Your  worth  would  surely  from  the  halter  bring 
"  One  neck,  and  I  a  patriot  then  might  sing — 
"  A  brother  patriot  I — God  save  our  noble  king !" 

"  James  I"   said    the  graver  man,   in  manner 
grave — 
"  Your  neck  I  could  not,  I  your  soul  would  save : 
"  Oh !  ere  that  day — aias,  too  likely ! — come, 
'*  I  would  prepare  your  mind  to  meet  your  doom, 


"  That  then  the  priest,  who  prays  with  that  btd 

race 
"  Of  men,  may  find  you  not  devoid  of  grace." 

These  are  the  men  who,  from  their  seats  above, 
Hear  frequent  sermons  on  fraternal  love  ;  I 

Nay,  each  approves,  and  answers — "  Very  true! 
"  Brother  would  heed  it,  were  he  not  a  Jew." 


P.— Read  I  aright  ?  beneath  this  stately  stoae  , 

The  Brothers  rest  in  peace,  their  grave  is  one !  , 

What  friend,  what  fortune  interfered,  that  they  • 

Take  their  long  sleep  together,  clay  with  clay?  V 

How  came  it  thus  ? —  |. 

F. — It  was  their  own  reqoeit,  j 
By  both  repeated,  that  they  thus  might  rest         I 

P.— 'Tis  well !  Did  friends  at  length  the  psir  ^ 
unite  ?  I 

Or  was  it  done  because  the  deed  was  right  ?  i 

Bid  the  cool  spirit  of  enfeebling  age  || 

Chill  the  warm  blood,  and  cahn  the  party  rage,      ^ 
And  kindly  lead  them,  in  their  closing  day, 
To  put  their  animosity  away, 
Incline  their  hearts  to  live  in  love  and  peace, 
And  bid  the  ferment  in  each  bosom  cease  ? 

F. — Rich  men  have  runners,  who  will  to  and  ih 
In  search  of  food  for  their  amusement  go ; 
Who  watch  their  spirits,  and  with  tales  of  grief 
Yield  to  their  melancholy  minds  relief; 
Who  of  their  foes  will  each  mishap  relate. 
And  of  their  friends  the  fall  or  failings  state. 

One  of  this  breed — the  Jackal  who  supplied 
Our  Burgess  Charles  with   food  for  ^leen  uid 

pride — 
Before  he  utter'd  what  his  memory  brought, 
On  its  effect,  in  doubtful  matters,  thought,  ^ 

Lest  he,  perchance,  in  his  intent  might  trip,  | 

Or  a  strange  fact  might  indiscreetly  slip ; —  jl 

But  he  one  morning  had  a  tale  to  bring, 
And  felt  friU  sure  he  need  not  weigh  the  thing;      \ 
Thai  must  be  welcome !  With  a  smiling  ftoe 
He  watch'd  the  accustom'd  nod,  and  took  hisplsee. 

"  Well !  you  have  news— I  see  it — Good,  my 
friend  I 
"  No  preface,  Peter.    Speak,  man, — I  attend."      \ 

"Then,  sir,  F  m  told— nay,  't  is  beyond  dlspate- 
"  Our  Burgeto  James  is  routed  horse  and  ISotot ; 
"  He  '11  not  be'  seen ;  a  clerk  for  him  appean, 
"  And  their  precautions  testify  their  fears ; 
"  Before  the  week  be  ended  you  shall  see 
"  That  our  famed  patriot  will  a  bankrupt  be." 

"  Will  he,  by !  No,  I  will  not  be  profciie-  t 

"  But  James  a  bankrupt  I  Boy,  my  hat  and  case.    , 
"  No !  he  '11  refuse  my  offers — Let  my  think! 
"  So  would  I  his :   here,  give  me  pen  and  ink. 
"  There  1   that  will  do.— What  1  let  my  fiOher*! 

son, 
"  My  brother,  want — and  I — away  I  and  ran, 
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"  Run  as  for  life,  and  then  return—but  stay 
"  To  take  his  message— now,  away,  away !" 

The  pride  of  James  was  shaken  as  he  read — 
The  Brothers  met — the  angry  spirit  fled : 
Few  words  were  needed — in  the  look  of  each 
There  was  a  language  words  can  never  reach ; 
But   when   they  took    each    other's   hand,   and 

press'd, 
Subsiding  tumult  sank  to  endless  rest ; 
Nor  party  wrath  with  quick  affection  strove, 
Drown'd  in  the  tears  of  reconciling  love. 

Affidrs  confused,  and  business  at  a  stand, 
"Were  soon  set  right  by  Charles's  powerful  hand ; 
The  rudest  mind  in  this  rude  place  eijoy'd 
The  pleasing  thought  of  enmity  destroyed. 
And  so  destroyed,  that  neither  spite  nor  spleen. 
Nor  peevish  look,  from  that  bless'd  hour  were  seen ; 
Yet  each  his  party  and  his  spirit  kept, 
Though  all  the  harsh  and  angry  passions  slept 

P. — And  they  too  sleep  I  and,  at  their  joint  re- 
quest, 
Within  one  tomb,  beneath  one  stone,  they  rest ! 


TALE   XIIL 

[farewell  and  betdrn.] 

THE  DEAN'S  LADY. 

I. 

Next,  to  a  Lady  I  must  bid  adieu 

Whom  some  in  mirth  or  malice  call  a  "  Blue" 

There  needs  no  more — when  that  same  word  is 

sold. 
The  men  grow  shy,  respectful,  and  afraid ; 
Save  the  choice  friends  who  in  her  colour  dress, 
And  all  her  praise  in  words  like  hers  express. 

Why  should  proud  man  in  man  that  knowledge 

prise 
Which  he  affects  in  woman  to  despise  ? 
Is  he  not  envious  when  a  lady  gains, 
In  hours  of  leisure,  and  with  little  pains, 
What  he  in  many  a  year  with  painful  toil  obtains  ? 
For  surely  knowledge  should  not  odious  grow. 
Nor  ladies  be  despised  for  what  they  know ; 
Truth,  to  no  sex  confined,  her  friends  invites, 
And  woman,  long  restrain'd,  demands  her  rights. 
Nor  should  a  light  and  odious  name  be  thrown 
On  the  fjBdr  dame  who  makes  that  knowledge 

known — 
Who  bravely  dares  the  world's  sarcastic  sneer, 
And  what  she  is,  is  willing  to  appear. 

"  And  what  she  is  not  I"  peevish  man  replies, 
His  envy  owning  what  his  pride  denies : 
But  let  him,  envious  as  he  is,  repair 
To  this  sage  Dame,  and  meet  conviction  there. 


Miranda  sees  her  morning  levee  fill'd 
With  men,  in  every  art  and  science  skill'd — 
Men  who  have  gain'd  a  name,  whom  she  invites. 
Because  in  men  of  genius  she  delights. 
To  these  she  puts  her  questions,  that  produce 
Discussion  vivid,  apd  discourse  abstruse  : 
She  no  opinion  for  its  boldness  spares. 
But  loves  to  show  her  audience  what  she  dares ; 
The  creeds  of  all  men  she  takes  leave  to  sift. 
And,  quite  impartial,  turns  her  own  adrift. 

Her  noble  mind,  with  independent  force, 
Her  Rector  questions  on  his  late  discourse ; 
Perplex'd  and  pain'd,  he  wishes  to  retire 
From    one    whom    critics,   nay,    whom    crowds, 

admire— 
From  her  whose  faith  on  no  man's  dictate  leans. 
Who  her  large  creed  from  many  a  teacher  gleans ; 
Who  for  herself  will  judge,  debate,  decide. 
And  be  her  own  "  philosopher  and  guide." 

Why  call  a  lady  blue  ?  It  is  because 
She  reads,  converses,  studies  for  applause ; 
And  therefore  all  that  she  desires  to  know 
Is  just  as  much  as  she  can  fairly  show. 
The  real  knowledge  we  in  secret  hide, 
It  is  the  counterfeit  that  makes  our  pride. 
"  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,"-^ 
So  sings  the  Poet,  and  so  let  him  sing : 
But  if  from  little  learning  danger  rose, 
I  know  not  who  in  safety  could  repose. 
The  evil  rises  from  our  own  mistake. 
When  we  our  ignorance  for  knowledge  take ; 
Or  when  the  little  that  we  have,  through  pride 
And  vain  poor  self-love  view'd,  is  magnified. 
Nor  is  your  deepest  Azure  always  free 
From  these  same  dangerous  calls  of  vanity. 

Yet  of  the  sex  are  those  who  never  show, 
By  way  of  exhibition,  what  they  know. 
Their  books  are  read  and  praised,  and  so  are  they. 
But  all  without  design,  without  display. 
Is  there  not  One  who  reads  the  hearts  of  men, 
And  paints  them  strongly  with  unrivall'd  pen  ? 
All  their  fierce  Passions  in  her  scenes  appear, 
Terror  she  bids  arise,  bids  fall  the  tear; 
Looks  in  the  close  recesses  of  the  mind. 
And  gives  the  finish'd  portraits  to  manldnd. 
By  skill  conducted,  and  to  Nature  true,^ 
Ajid  yet  no  man  on  earth  would  call  Joanna  blue ! 

Not  so  Miranda!    She  is  ever  press'd 
To  give  opinions,  and  she  gives  her  best. 
To  these  with  gentle  smile  her  guests  incline. 
Who  come  to  hear,  improve,  applaud, — and  dine. 

Her  hungry  mind  on  every  subject  feeds ; 
She  Adam  Smith  and  Dugald  Stewart  reads ; 
Locke  entertains  her,  and  she  wonders  why 
His  famous  Essay  is  consider'd  dry. 
For  her  amusement  in  her  vacant  hours 
Are  earths  and  rocks  and  animals  and  flowers : 
She  could  the  farmer  at  his  work  assist, 
A  systematic  agriculturist. 
Some  men,  indeed,  would  curb  the  female  mind^ 
Nor  let  us  see  that  they  themselves  are  blind ; 
But — ^thank  our  stars ! — the  liberal  times  allow 
That  all  may  think,  and  men  have  rivals  now. 
.4a 
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Miranda  deems  all  knowledge  might  be  galn'd — 
"  But  she  is  idle,  nor  has  much  attain'd ; 
**  Men  are  in  her  deceived :  she  knows  at  most 
**  A  few  light  matters,  for  she  scorns  to  boast : 
**  Her  mathematio  studies  she  resigned — 
**  They  did  not  suit  the  genius  of  her  mind. 
**  She  thought  indeed  the  higher  parts  sublime, 
^*  But  then  they  took  a  monstrous  deal  of  time  !*' 

Frequent  and  full  the  letters  she  delights 
To  read  in  part ;  she  names  not  him  who  writes — 
But  here  and  there  a  precious  sentence  shows, 
Telling  what  literary  debts  she  owes. 
Works,  yet  unprinted,  for  her  judgment  come ; 
^*  Alas!"  she  cries,  ** and  I  must  seal  their  doom. 
"  Sworn  to  be  just,  the  judgment  gives  me  pain — 
**  Ah !  why  must  truth  be  told,  or  man  be  vain?" 

Much  she  has  written,  find  still  deigns  to  write, 
But  not  an  effort  yet  must  see  the  light. 
"  Cruel  I"  her  friends  exclaim ;  "  unkind,  unjust !" 
But,  no !  the  envious  mass  she  will  not  trust ; 
Content  to  hear  that  fame  is  due  to  her, 
Which  on  her  works  the  world  might  not  confer — 
Content  with  loud  applauses  while  she  lives ; 
Unfelt  the  pain  the  cruel  critic  gives. 

U. 

P. — Now  where  the  Learned  Lady  ?  Doth  she  live. 
Her  dinners  yet  and  sentiments  to  give — 
The  Dean*s  wise  consort,  with  the  many  friends, 
From  whom  she  borrows,  and  to  whom  she  lends 
Her  precious  maxims  ? 

F. — ^Yes,  she  lives  to  shed 
Her  light  around  her,  but  her  Dean  is  dead. 
Seen  her  I  have,  but  seldom  could  I  see : 
Borrow  she  could  not,  could  not  lend  to  me ; 
Yet  I  attended,  and  beheld  the  tribe 
Attending  too,  whom  I  will  not  describe — 
Miranda  Thomson  I    Tes,  I  sometimes  found 
A  seat  among  a  circle  so  profound ; 
When  all  the  science  of  the  age  combined 
Was  in  that  room,  and  hers  the  master-mind. 
Well  I  remember  the  admiring  crowd, 
Who  spoke  their  wonder  and  applause  aloud ; 
They  strove  who  highest  should  her  glory  raise. 
And  cramm*d    the    hungry   mind  with   honey*d 

praise — 
While  she,  with  gratefiil  hand,  a  table  spread, 
The  Dean  assenting — but  the  Dean  is  dead ; 
And  though  her  sentiments  are  still  divine, 
She  asks  no  more  her  auditors  to  dine. 

Once   from  her  lips  came  wisdom ;  when  she 
spoke. 
Her  friends  in  transport  or  amazement  broke : 
Now  to  her  dictates  there  attend  but  few. 
And  they  expect  to  meet  attention  too ; 
Respect  she  finds  is  purchased  at  some  cost, 
And  deference  is  withheld,  when  dinner 's  lost. 

She,  once  the  guide  and  glory  of  the  place. 
Exists  between  oblivion  and  disgrace ; 
Praise  once  afforded,  now — they  say  not  why. 
They  dare  not  say  it— fickle  men  deny ; 


That  busz  of  fame  a  new  Ifinerva  che^i, 
Which  our  deserted  queen  no  \ongfs  hears. 
Old,  but  not  wise — forsaken,  not  resign*d. 
She  gives  to  honours  post  her  feeble  mind, 
Back  to  her  former  state  her  fuicy  moves, 
And  lives  on  post  applause,  that  still  she  lores; 
Tet  holds  in  scorn  the  fame  no  more  in  view, 
And  flies  the  glory  that  would  not  pursue 
To  yon  small  cot,  a  poorly  jointured  Blme. 


TALE  XIV. 


[farewell  and  BBnmir.] 

THE  WIFE  AND  WIDOW. 

I. 

I  LEAVE  Sophia ;  it  woukl  please  me  well, 
Before  we  part,  on  so  much  worth  to  dwell : 
'T  is  said  of  one  who  lived  in  times  of  strife, 
There  was  no  boyhood  in  his  busy  life ; 
Bom  to  do  all  that  mortal  being  omn. 
The  thinking  child  became  at  once  the  man: 
So  this  fair  girl  in  early  youth  was  led,  i 
By  reasons  strong,  in  early  youth  to  wedL 

In  her  new  state  her  prudence  was  her  gvUe, 
And  of  experience  well  the  place  supplied ; 
With  life's  important  business  tall  in  view, 
She  had  no  time  for  its  amusements  too ; 
She  had  no  practised  look  man's  heart  f  aflsie. 
No  frt>wn  to  kill  him,  and  no  smile  to  eme ; 
No  art  coquettish,  nothing  of  the  prade  ; 
She  was  with  strong  yet  ^ple  sense  endued, 
Intent  on  duties,  and  resolved  to  shun 
Nothing  that  ought  to  be,  and  eould  be,  < 


A  Captain's  wlf^,  with  him  she  long  i 
The  toil  of  war,  and  in  a  camp  remained ; 
Her  husband  wounded,  with  a  child  in  i 
She  nursed  them  both,  unheeded  all  alarms ; 
All  useless  terror  in  her  soul  suppress'd — 
None  could  discern  in  hers  a  troubled  breast 

Her  wounded  soldier  is  a  prisoner  made ; 
She  hears,  prepares,  and  is  at  once  oonvey'd 
Through  hostile  ranks :— with  air  sedate  she  fso, 
And  makes  admiring  friends  of  wondering  foes. 
Her  dying  husband  to  her  care  e<mfldee 
Afikirs  perplex'd ;  she  reasons,  she  decides; 
If  intricate  her  way,  her  walk  discretion  goidea 

Home  to  her  country  she  returns  abme, 
Her  health  decay'd,  her  child,  her  hosbaadf  gose; 
There  she  in  peace  reposes,  there  resomee 
Her  female  duties,  and  in  rest  re-bkxHBS ; 
She  is  not  one  at  common  ills  to  dro(^ 
Nor  to  vain  murmuring  will  her  spirit  stoop. 

I  leave  her  thus :  her  fortieth  year  is  nigh, 
She  will  not  for  another  captain  stg^ ; 
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Will  not  a  young  and  gay  lieutenant  take, 

Because  't  is  pretty  to  refonn  a  rake : 

Yet  she  again  may  plight  her  widow'd  hand, 

Should  love  invite,  or  charity  demand ; 

And  make  her  days,  although  for  duty's  sake, 

As  sad  as  folly  and  mischance  can  make. 

II. 

P. — ^Liyes  yet  the  Widow,  whose  firm  spirit  bore 
nis  unrepining  ? — 

F, — Here  she  lives  no  more. 
But  where — I  speak  with   some  good  people's 

leave — 
Where  all  good  works  their  due  reward  receive ; 
Though  what  reward  to  our  best  works  is  due 
I  leave  to  them,  and  will  my  tale  pursue. 

Again  she  married,  to  her  husband's  friend, 
Whose  wife  was  hers,  whom  going  to  attend. 
As  on  her  deathbed  she,  yet  young,  was  laid. 
The  anxious  parent  took  her  hand  and  said, 
'^  Prove  now  your  love ;  let  these  poor  infants  be 
^'  As  thine,  and  find  a  mother's  love  in  thee !" 

"  And  must  I  woo  their  fether  ?"— "  Nay,  in- 
deed; 

*'  He  no  encouragement  but  hope  will  need ; 

*'  In  hope  too  let  me  die,  and  think  my  wish  de- 
creed." 

The  wife  expires ;  the  widow'd  pair  unite ; 
Their  love  was  sober,  and  their  prospect  bright 
She  train'd  the  children  with  a  studious  love. 
That  knew  full  well  f  encourage  and  reprove ; 
Nicely  she  dealt  her  praise  and  her  disgrace, 
Not  harsh,  and  not  indulgent  out  of  place, 
Not  to  the  forward  partial — to  the  slow 
All  patient,  waiting  for  the  time  to  sow 
The  seeds  that,  suited  to  the  soil,  would  grow. 

Nor  watch'd  she  less  the  Husband's  weaker  soul. 
But  leam'd  to  lead  him  who  abhorr'd  control, 
Who  thought  a  nursery,  next  a  kitchen,  best 
To  women  suited,  and  die  acquiesced ; 
She  only  begg'd  to  rule  in  small  affiiirs. 
And  ease  her  wedded  lord  of  common  cares, 
Till  he  at  length  thought  every  care  was  small, 
Beneath  his  notice,  and  she  had  them  all. 
He  on  his  throne  the  lawful  monarch  sate. 
And  she  was  by — the  minister  of  state : 
He  gave  assent,  and  he  required  no  more. 
But  dgn'd  the  act  that  she  decreed  before. 

Again,  her  fktes  in  other  work  decree 
A  mind  so  active  should  experienced  be. 

One  of  the  name,  who  roved  the  world  around. 
At  length  had  something  of  its  treasures  found. 
And  childless  died,  amid  his  goods  and  gain. 
In  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main. 
His  kinsman  heard,  and  wish'd  the  wealth  to 

share, 
But  had  no  mind  to  be  transported  there : — 
''*■  His  Wife  could  sail — ^her  courage  who  could 

doubt? — 
''  And  she  was  not  tormented  with  the  gout." 


She  liked  it  not ;  but  for  his  children's  sake. 
And  for  their  Other's,  would  the  duty  take. 
Storms  she  enoounter'd  ere  she  reach'd  the  shore, 
And  other  storms  when  these  were   heard  no 

more, — 
The  rage  of  lawyers  forced  to  drop  their  prey, — 
And  once  again  to  England  made  her  way. 

She  found  her  Husband  with  his  gout  removed. 
And  a  young  nurse,  most  skilflil  and  approved ; 
Whom — for  he  yet  was  weak — he  urged  to  stay, 
And  nurse  him  while  his  consort  was  away : — 
*'*'  She  was  so  handy,  so  discreet,  so  nice, 
**  As  kind  as  comfort,  though  as  cold  as  ice  I 
'*  Else,"  he  assured  his  lady,  "  in  no  case, 
**  So  young  a  creature    should  have  fill'd   the 
place." 

It  has  been  held — ^indeed  the  point  is  clear, 
"  None  are  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear :" 
And,  by  the  same  good  logic,  we  shall  find, 
*'  As  those  who  wiU  not  see,  are  none  so  blind." 
The  thankful  Wife  repaid  th'  attention  shown. 
But  now  would  make  the  duty  all  her  own. 

Again  the  gout  retum'd ;  but,  seizing  now 
A  vital  part,  would  no  relief  allow. 

The  Husband  died,  but  left  a  will  that  proved 
He  much  respected  whom  he  coolly  loved. 
All  power  was  hers ;  nor  yet  was  such  her  age. 
But  rivals  strove  her  favour  to  engage : 
They  talk'd  of  love  with  so  much  warmth  and 

zeal, 
That  they  believed  the  woman's  heart  must  feel ; 
Adding  such  praises  of  her  worth  beside, 
As  vanquish  prudence  oft  by  help  of  pride. 

In  vain  I  her  heart  was  by  discretion  led— 
She  to  the  children  of  her  friend  was  wed ; 
These  die  establish'd  in  the  world,  and  died, 
In  ease  and  hope,  serene  and  satisiSied. 

And  loves  not  man  that  woman  who  can  charm 
Life's  grievous  ills,  and  grief  itself  disarm  ?— 
Who  in  his  fears  and  troubles  brings  him  aid, 
And  seldom  is,  and  never  seems,  afraid  ? 

No  I  ask  of  man  the  fair  one  whom  he  loves, 
Tou  'U  find  her  one  of  the  desponding  doves. 
Who  tender  troubles  as  her  portion  brings. 
And  with  them  fondly  to  a  husband  clings— 
Who  never  moves  abroad,  nor  sits  at  home, 
Without  distress,  past,  present,  or  to  come — 
Who  never  walks  the  unfrequented  street 
Without  a  dread  that  death  and  she  shall  meet : 
At  land,  on  water,  she  must  guarded  be. 
Who  sees  the  danger  none  besides  her  see. 
And  is  determined  by  her  cries  to  call 
All  men  around  her— she  will  have  them  all. 

Man  loves  to  think  the  tender  being  lives 
But  by  the  power  that  his  protection  gives : 
He  loves  the  feeble  step,  the  plaintive  tone, 
And  flies  to  help  who  cannot  stand  alone : 
He  thinks  of  propping  elms,  and  clasping  vines. 
And  in  her  weakness  thinks  her  virtue  shines ; 
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On  him  not  one  of  her  desires  is  lost, 
And  he  admires  her  for  this  care  and  cost. 

But  when  afflictions  come,  when  beanty  dies, 
Or  sorrows  vex  the  heart,  or  danger  tries — 
When  time  of  trouble  brings  the  daily  care, 
And  gives  of  pain  as  much  as  he  can  bear — 
*T  is  then  he  wants,  if  not  the  helping  hand, 
At  least  a  soothing  temper,  meek  and  bland- 
He  wants  the  heart  that  shares  in  his  distress. 
At  least  the  kindness  that  would  make  it  less ; 
And  when  instead  he  hears  th*  eternal  grief 
For  some  light  want,  and  not  for  his  relief— 
And  when  he  hears  the  tender  trembler  sigh 
For  some  indulgence  he  can  not  supply — 
When,  in  the  midst  of  many  a  care,  his  "  dear," 
Would  like  a  duchess  at  a  ball  appear — 
And,  while  he  feels  a  weight  that  bears  him 

down, 
Would  see  the  prettiest  sight  in  all  the  town, — 
Love  then  departs,  and  if  some  Pity  lives, 
That  Pity  half  despises,  half  forgives ; 
'T  is  join'd  with  grief,  is  not  from  shame  exempt, 
And  has  a  plenteous  mixture  of  contempt. 


TALE   XV. 

[farewell  asj>  retusn.] 
BELINDA  WATERS. 


Of  all  the  beauties  in  our  favour'd  place, 
Belinda  Waters  was  the  pride  and  g^ace. 
Say  ye  who  sagely  can  our  fortunes  read. 
Shall  this  fSedr  damsel  in  the  world  succeed  ? 

A  rosy  beauty  she,  and  fresh  and  fair, 
Who  never  felt  a  caution  or  a  care ; 
Gentle  by  nature,  ever  fond  of  ease. 
And  more  consenting  than  inclined  to  please. 
A  tame  good  nature  in  her  spirit  lives — 
She  hates  reflisal  for  the  pain  it  gives : 
From  opposition  arguments  arise. 
And,  to  prevent  the  trouble,  she  complies. 
She,  if  in  Scotland,  would  hejash'd  all  day. 
If  call'd  to  any  work  or  any  play ; 
She  lets  no  busy,  idle  wish  intrude. 
But  is  by  nature  negatively  good. 

In  marriage  hers  will  be  a  dubious  fate ! 
She  is  not  fitted  for  a  high  estate  ; — 
There  wants  the  grace,  the  polish,  and  the  pride  ; 
Less  is  she  fitted  for  an  humble  bride : 
Whom  fair  Belinda  weds— let  chance  decide ! 

She  sees  her  father  oft  engross*d  by  cares, 
And  therefore  hates  to  hear  of  men's  afiidrs : 
An  active  mother  in  the  household  reigns, 
And  spares  Belinda  all  domestic  pains. 
Of  food  she  knows  but  this,  that  we  are  fed : — 
Though,  duly  taught,  she  prays  for  daily  bread, 


Tet  whence  it  comes,  of  hers  is  no  eoiic«ni — 
It  comes !  and  more  she  never  wants  to  learn. 

She  on  the  table  sees  the  common  fitfe. 
But  how  provided  is  beneatii  her  care. 
Lovely  and  useless,  she  has  no  concern 
About  the  things  that  aunts  and  mothera  team ; 
But  thinks,  when  married— if  she  thinks  at  afi— 
That  what  she  needs  will  answer  to  her  call. 

To  write  is  business,  and,  though   taught  t» 
write. 
She  keeps  the  pen  and  paper  out  of  sight ; 
What  once  was  painful  she  can  not  allow 
To  bo  enjoyment  or  amusement  now. 
She  wonders  why  the  ladies  are  so  fond 
Of  such  long  letters  when  they  oorrespond- 
Crowded  and  cross'd  by  ink  of  difflerent  stain. 
She  thinks  to  read  them  would  confuse  her  brain ; 
Nor  much  mistakes ;  but  still  has  no  pretence 
To  praise  for  this,  her  critic's  indolence. 

Behold  her  now  I  she  on  her  6o&  kwks 
O'er  half  a  shelf  of  circulating  books. 
This  she  admired,  but  she  forgets  the  name. 
And  reads  again  another,  or  the  same. 
She  likes  to  read  of  strange  and  bold  escapes;, 
Of  plans  and  plottings,  murders  and  mishapa. 
Love  in  all  hearts,  and  lovers  in  all  shapes. 
She  sighs  for  pity,  and  her  sorrows  flow 
From  the  dark  eyelash  on  the  page  below ; 
And  is  so  glad  when,  all  the  misery  past, 
The  dear  adventurous  lovers  meet  at  last — 
Meet  and  are  happy ;  and  she  thinks  it  hard. 
When  thus  an  author  might  a  pair  reward — 
When  they,  the  troubles  all  dispersed,  might  wed— 
He  makes  them  part,  and  die  of  grief,  instead  1 

Tet  tales  of  terror  are  her  dear  delight. 
All  in  the  whitry  storm  to  read  at  night ;  i 

And  to  her  maid  she  turns  in  all  her  doubt, — 
'<  This  shaU  I  like  ?  and  what  is  that  about  ?**  !' 

She  had  "  Clarissa*'  for  her  heart's  dear  friend- 
Was  pleased  each  well-tried  virtue  to  commend,      I' 
And  praised  the  scenes  that  one  might  fairly  donbl 
If  one  so  ydung  could  know  so  much  about : 
Pious  and  pure,  th'  heroic  beauty  strove  , 

Against  the  lover  and  against  the  love ; 
But  strange  that  maid  so  young  should  know  tbr 

strife,  I 

In  all  its  views,  was  painted  to  the  life  !  j 

Belinda  knew  not — nor  a  tale  would  read. 
That  could  so  slowly  on  its  way  proceed  ; 
And  ere  Clarissa  reach'd  the  wicked  town. 
The  weary  damsel  threw  the  volume  down. 
"  Give  me,"  she  said,  "  for  1  would  laugh  or  cxy, 
"  *  Scenes  from  the  Life,'  and  ^SensiblUty ;' 
"  *  Winters  at  Bath,'— I  would  that  I  had  one  !— 
«  <  The  Constant  Lover,'  '  The  IHscarded  S<»,*        \ 
"  *  The  Rose  of  Raby,'  *  Dehnore,'  or '  The  Nwa,' 
**  These    promise    sometiiing,  and   ma/ 

perhaps, 
<'  Like  *  £theUndl^'  and  the  dear  <  Bel^M/  " 
To  these  her  heart  the  gentle  maid  resign'd. 
And  such  the  food  that  fed  the  gentle  mind* 
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U. 

P. — Knew  you  the  fair  Belinda,  once  the  boast 
Of  a  vain  mother,  and  a  favourite  toast 
Of  clerks  and  young  lieutenants,  a  gay  set 
Of  light  admirers  ? — Is  she  married  yet  ? 

F. — ^TesI  she  is  married;    though  she  waited 
long, 
Not  firom  a  prudent  fear  of  choosing  wrong, 
But  vrant  of  choice. — She  took  a  surgeon's  mate, 
With  his  half-pay,  that  was  his  whole  estate. 

Fled  is  the  charming  bloom  that  nature  spread 
Upon  her  cheek,  the  pure,  the  rosy  red — 
This,  and  the  look  serene,  the  calm,  kind  look,  are 

fled. 
Sorrow  and  sadness  how  the  place  possess, 
And  the  pale  cast  of  anxious  fretfulness. 

She  wonders  much — as,  why  they  live  so  ill, — 
Why  the  rude  butcher  brings  his  weekly  bill, — 
She  wonders  why  that  baker  will  not  trust, — 
And  says,  most  truly  says, — '*  Indeed,  he  must." 
She  wonders  where  her  former  ftiends  are  gone, — 
And  thus,  fh>m  day  to  day,  she  wonders  on. 

Howe'cr  she  can — she  dresses  gaily  yet, 
And  then  she  wonders  how  they  came  in  debt. 
Her  husband  loves  her,  and  in  accent  mild 
Answers,  and  treats  her  like  a  fretted  child ; 
But  when  he,  ruffled,  makes  severe  replies. 
And  seems  unhappy,  then  she  pouts  and  cries 
"  She  wonders  when  she  'U  die !"— She  fiednts,  but 
never  dies. 

"  How  well  my  father  lived  V*  she  says. — "  How 
well, 
"  My  dear,  your  father's  creditors  could  tell !" 
And  then  she  weeps,  till  comfort  is  applied, 
That  soothes  her  spleen  or  gratifies  her  pride ; 
Her  dress  and  novels,  visits  and  success 
In  a  chance-game,  are  soft*ners  of  distress. 

So  life  go6s  on  I~But  who  that  loved  his  life 
Would  take  a  fair  Belinda  for  his  wife  ? 
Who  thinks  that  all  are  for  their  stations  bom, 
Some  to  indulge  themselves,  and  to  adorn ; 
And  some  a  useful  people,  to  prepare. 
Not  being  rich,  good  things  for  those  who  are. 
And  who  are  bom,  it  cannot  be  denied. 
To  have  their  wants  and  their  demands  supplied. 

She  knows  that  money  is  a  needful  thing, 
That  fathers  first,  and  then  that  husbands  bring ; 
Or  if  those  persons  should  the  aid  deny. 
Daughters  and  wives  have  but  to  faint  and  die, 
Tin  flesh  and  blood  cannot  endure  the  pain, 
And  then  the  lady  lives  and  laughs  again. 

To  wed  an  ague,  and  to  feel,  for  life. 
Hot  flts  and  cold  succeeding  in  a  wife — 
To  take  the  pestilence  with  poison'd  breath, 
And  wed  some  potent  minister  of  death. 
Is  cmel  fate— yet  death  is  then  relief; 
But  thus  to  wed  is  ever-during  grief. 


Oft  have  I  heard.  How  blessed  the  youth  who 

weds 
Belinda  Waters  I — rather  he  who  dreads 
That  fate — a  tmth  her  husband  well  approves. 
Who  blames  and  fondles,  humours,  chides,  and 

loves. 


TALE   XVL 


[farewell  and  return.] 
THE  DEALER  AND  CLERK. 


Bad  men  are  seldom  cheerful ;  but  we  see 
That,  when  successful,  they  can  merry  be. 
One  whom  I  leave,  his  darling  money  lends, 
On  terms  well  known,  to  his  unhappy  friends ; 
He  farms  and  trades,  and  in  his  method  treats 
His  guests,  whom    flrst   he    comforts,   then  he 

cheats. 
He    knows    their   private   griefs,  their    inward 

groans, 
And  then  applies  his  leeches  and  his  loans 
To  fUllng,  ffdling  families — and  gets, 
I  know  not  how,  with  large  increase,  their  debts. 

He  early  married,  and  the  woman  made 
A  losing  bargain ;  she  with  scorn  was  paid 
For  no  small  fortune.    On  this  slave  he  vents 
His  peevish  slights,  his  moody  discontents. 
Her  he  neglects,  indulging  in  her  stead 
One  whom  he  bribed  to  leave  a  husband's  bed — 
A  young  fair  mother  too,  the  pride  and  joy 
Of  him  whom  her  desertion  will  destroy. 

The  poor  man  walks  by  the  adulterer's  door. 
To  see  the  wife  whom  he  must  meet  no  more : 
She  will  not  look  upon  the  face  of  one 
Whom  she  has  blighted,  ruin'd,  and  undone. 
He  feels  the  shame ;  his  heart  with  grief  is  rent ; 
Hers  is  the  guilt,  and  his  the  punishment. 

The  cruel  spoiler  to  his  need  would  lend 
Unsought  relief— his  need  will  soon  have  end : 
Let  a  few  wint'ry  months  in  sorrow  pass. 
And  on  his  corse  shall  grow  the  vernal  grass. 
Neighbours,  indignant,  of  his  griefs  partake. 
And  hate  the  villain  for  the  victim's  sake ; 
Wond'ring  what  bolt  within  the  stores  of  heaven 
Shall  on  that  bold,  offending  wretch  be  driven. 

Alas  I  my  grieving  friends,  we  cannot  know 
Why  Heaven  inflicts,  and  why  suspends,  the  blow. 
Meanwhile  the  godless  man,  who  thus  destroys 
Another's  peace,  in  peace  his  wealth  enjoys. 
And,  every  law  evaded  or  defied. 
Is  with  long  life  and  prosperous  fortune  tried : 
"  How  long  ?'*  the  Prophet  cried,  and  we,  "  How 

long?" 
But  think  how  quick  that  Eye,  that  Arm  how 

strong, 
And  bear  what  seems  not  right,  and  trust  it  is  not 

wrong. 
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Do6f    Heaven   forbear? — then  sinners   mercy 
find: 
Do  sinners  fall  ? — 't  is  mercy  to  mankind. 
Adieu !  can  one  so  miserable  be — 
Rich,  wretched  man  I— to  barter  fates  with  thee  ? 

n. 

Tet,  ere  I  go,  some  notice  must  be  paid 
To  John,  his  Clerk,  a  man  full  sore  afraid 
Of  his  own  frailty — many  a  troubled  day 
Has  he  walked  doubtful  in  some  close  by-way. 
Beseeching  Conscience  on  her  watch  to  keep, 
Afraid  that  she  one  day  should  fall  asleep. 

A  quiet  man  was  John :  his  mind  was  slow ; 
Little  he  knew,  and  little  sought  to  know. 
He  gave  respect  to  worth,  to  riches  more, 
And  had  instinctive  dread  of  being  poor. 
Humble  and  careftil,  diligent  and  neat, 
He  in  the  Dealer's  o£Elce  found  a  seat : 
Happy  in  all  things,  till  a  fear  began 
To  break  his  rest — He  served  a  wicked  man. 
Who  spum'd  the  way  direct  of  honest  trade. 
But  praised  the  laws  his  cunning  could  evade. 

This  crafty  Dealer  of  religion  spoke. 
As  if  design*d  to  be  the  wise  man's  cloak, 
And  the  weak  man's  encumbrance,  whom  it  awes. 
And  keeps  in  dread  of  conscience  and  the  laws : 
Tet,  for  himself,  he  loved  not  to  api>ear 
In  her  grave  dress ;  't  was  troublesome  to  wear. 

This  Dealer  play'd  at  games  of  skill,  and  won 
Sums  that  surprised  the  simple  mind  of  John : 
Nor  trusted  skill  alone ;  for  well  he  knew 
What  a  sharp  eye  and  dext'rous  hand  could  do ; 
When,  if  suspected,  he  had  always  by 
The  daring  oath  to  back  the  cunning  lie. 

John  was    distress'd,    and    said  with    aching 
heart, 
'*  I  from  the  vile,  usurious  man  must  part ; 
"  For  if  I  go  not— yet  I  mean  to  go — 
^*  This  friend  to  me  will  to  my  soul  be  foe. 
^*  I  serve  my  master — there  is  nought  to  blame ; 
**  But  whom  he  serves  I  tremble  but  to  name." 

From  such  reflections  sprung  the  painfU  fear, — 
''  The  Foe  of  Souls  is  too  familiar  here : 
**  My  master  stands  between :  so  far,  so  good ; 
**  But 't  is  at  best  a  dangerous  neighbourhood." 

Then    livelier   thoughts   began    this   fear    to 
chase, — 
**  It  is  a  gainAil,  a  convenient  place : 
'*  If  I  should  qidt,  another  takes  the  pen, 
*'  And  what  a  chance  for  my  preferment  then  ? 
'^  Religion  nothing  by  my  going  gains ; 
'*  If  I  depart,  my  master  still  remains. 
^*  True,  I  record  the  deeds  that  I  abhor, 
"  But  tiiese  that  master  has  to  answer  for : 
**  Then  say  I  leave  the  office  I  his  success, 
**  And  his  iijustice,  will  not  be  the  less ; 
"  Nay,  would  be  greater — I  am  right  to  stay ; 
'*  It  checks  him,  doubtless,  in  his  fearful  way. 
**  Fain  would  I  stay,  and  yet  be  not  beguiled ; 
'^  But  pitch  is  near,  and  man  is  soon  defiled." 


m. 


P. — Such  were  the  Bian  and  Master, 
now 
Would  know  if  they  together  live,  and  how. 

To  such  inquiries,  thus  my  friend  repHed : — 
F. — The  Wife  was  slain— or,  say   at   least,  tfie 

died. 
But  there  are  murders  that  the  human  eye 
Cannot  detect— which  human  laws  defy : 
There  are  the  wrongs  insulted  f<mdnea8  feels, 
In  many  a  secret  wound  that  never  heals. 
The  Savage  murders  with  a  single  blow ; 
Murders  like  this  are  secret  and  are  slow. 

Tet,  when  his  vietim  lay  upon  her  bier. 
There  were  who  witness*d  that  he  dropp'd  a  tear; 
Nay,  more,  he  praised  the  woman  he  bad  lost. 
And  undisputed  paid  the  funeral  cost. 

The  Favourite  now,  her  lord  and  master  freed. 
Prepared  to  wed,  and  be  a  wife  indeed. 
The  day,  *t  was  said,  was  fix'd,  the  robes  w«e 

bought, 
A  feast  was  order'd ;  but  a  cold  was  eanght. 
And  pain  ensued,  with  fever — grievous  pain. 
With    the    mind's    anguish    that   distnrb'd    the 

brain, — 
Till  nature  ceased  to  struggle,  and  the  mind 
Saw  clearly  death  before  and  sin  behind. 
Priests  and  physicians  gave  what  they  eoold  give  : 
She  tum'd  away,  and,  shuddering,  ceased  to  five. 

The  Dealer  now  appear'd  awhile  as  one 
Lost ;  with  but  little  of  his  race  to  run. 
And  that  in  sorrow :  men  with  one  consent, 
And  one  kind  hope,  said,  **  Bonner  will  repent.** 
Alas  I  we  saw  not  what  his  fate  would  be. 
But  this  we  fear'd — no  penitence  had  he ; 
Nor  time  for  penitence,  nor  any  time. 
So  quick  the  summons,  to  look  back  on  crime. 

When  he  the  partner  of  his  sin  entomVd, 
He  paused  a  while,  and  then  the  way  resumed. 
E'en  as  before :  yet  was  he  not  the  same ; 
The  tempter  once,  he  now  the  dupe  becaune. 
John  long  had  left  him,  nor  did  one  remain 
Who  would  his  harlot  in  her  course  refrain ; 
Obsequious,  humble,  studious  of  his  ease. 
The  present  Phoebe  only  sought  to  please. 
<^  With  one  so  artless,  what,"  said  he,  *'  to  fear? 
*'  Or  what  to  doubt  in  one  who  holds  me  dear  ? 
'^  Friends  she  may  have,  but  me  she    will  nol 

wrong; 
"  If  weak  her  judgment,  yet  her  love  is  strosiig : 
"  And  I  am  lucky  now  in  age  to  find 
"  A  friend  so  trusty,  and  a  nurse  so  kind." 

Tet  neither  party  was  in  peaoe :  the  man 
Had  restless  nights,  and  in  the  mom  began 
To  cough  and  tremble ;  he  was  hot  and  eold — 
He  had  a  nervous  fever,  he  was  tokL 
His  dreams — 'twas  strange,  for  none  reflected  leas 
On  his  past  lifis— were  frightfid  to  ezoess ; 
His  favourite  dinners  were  no  more  e^}oy*d. 
And,  in  a  word,  his  spirits  were  destroyed. 
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And   what   of  Phoebe  ?     She    her    measures 

plann'd; 
All  bat  his  money  was  at  her  command : 
All  would  be  hers  when  Heav'n  her  Mend  should 

oaU; 
But  Heay'n    was  slow,  and  much  she  long'd  for 

all:— 
'*  Mine  when  he  dies,  mean  wretch  I  and  why  not 

mine, 
*'  When  it  would  prove  him  generous  to  resign 
**  What  he  eigoys  not  ?" — Phcebe  at  command 
Gave  him  his  brandy  with  a  liberal  hand,  i 
A  way  more  quick  and  safe  she  did  not  know, 
And  brandy,  though  it  might  be  sure,  was  slow. 
But  more  she  dared  not ;  for  she  felt  a  dread 
Of  being  tried,  and  only  wish*d  him  dead. 
Such  was  her  restless  strife  of  hope  and  fear — 
He  might  cough  on  for  many  a  weary  year ; 
Nay,  his  poor  mind  was  changing,  and,  when  iU, 
Some  foe  to  her  may  wicked  thoughts  instil  I 
Oh !  'tis  a  trial  sore  to  watch  a  Miser's  will. 
Thus,  though  the  pair  appear'd  in  peace  to  live, 
They  felt  that  vice  has  not  that  peace  to  give. 

There  watch'd  a  cur  before  the  Miser's  gate — 
A  very  cur,  whom  all  men  seem'd  to  hate ; 
Gaunt,  savage,  shaggy,  with  an  eye  that  shone 
Like  a  live  coal,  and  he  possessed  but  one ; 
His  bark  was  wild  and  eager,  and  became 
That  meagre  body  and  that  eye  of  flame ; 
His  master  prized    him  much,    and    Fang   his 


His  master  fed  him  largely ;  but  not  that. 
Nor  aught  of  kindness,  made  the  snarler  fat. 
Flesh  he  devour'd,  but  not  a  bit  would  stay ; 
He  bark'd,  and  snarl'd,  and  growl'd  it  all  away. 
His  ribs  were  seen  extended  like  a  rack, 
And  coarse  red  hair  hung  roughly  o'er  his  back. 
Lamed  in  one  leg,  and  bruised  in  wars  of  yore^ 
Now  his  sore  body  made  his  temper  sore. 
Such  was  the  firiend  of  him  who  could  not  find 
Nor  make  him  one  'mong  creatures  of  his  kind. ' 
Brave  deeds  of  Fang  his  master  often  told. 
The  son  of  Fury,  famed  in  deeds  of  old. 
From  Snatch  and  Rabid  sprung ;  and  noted  they 
In  earlier  times-~each  d<^  will  have  his  day. 

The  notes  of  Fang  were  to  his  master  known, 
And  dear — they  bore  some  likeness  to  his  own ; 
For  both  convey'd  to  the  experienced  ear, 
**  I  snarl  and  bite  because  I  hate  and  fear." 
None  pass'd  ungreeted  by  the  master's  door, — 
Fang  rail'd  at  i3l,  but  chiefly  at  the  poor ; 
And  when  the  nights  were  stormy,  cold,  and  dark. 
The  act  of  Fang  was  a  perpetual  bark ; 
But  though  the  master  loved  the  growl  of  Fang, 
There  were  who  vow*d  the  ugly  cur  to  hang ; 
Whose  angry  master,  watchful  for  his  friend, 
As  strongly  vow'd  his  servant  to  defend. 

In  one  dark  night,  and  such  as  Fang  before 
Was  ever  known  its  tempests  to  outroar. 
To  his  protector's  wonder  now  express'd 
No  angry  notes — his  anger  was  at  rest. 
The  wond'ring  master  sought  the  silent  yard. 
Left  Phoebe  sleeping  and  his  door  unbarr'd  ; 
Nor  more  retum'd  to  that  forsaken  bed — 
But  lo  I  the  morning  came  and  he  was  dead. 


Fang  and  his  master  side  by  side  were  laid 
In  grim  repose — their  debt  of  nature  paid ! 
The  master's  hand  upon  the  cur's  cold  chest 
Was  now  reclined,  and  had  before  been  press'd. 
As  if  he  search'd  how  deep  and  wide  the  wound 
That  laid  such  spirit  in  a  sleep  so  sound ; 
And  when  he  found  it  was  the  sleep  of  death, 
A  sympathising  sorrow  stopped  his  breath. 
Close  to  his  trusty  servant  he  was  found. 
As  cold  his  body,  and  his  sleep  as  sound. 

We  know  no  more ;  but  who  on  horrors  dwell 
Of  that  same  night  have  dreadful  things  to  tell : 
Of  outward  force,  they  say,  was  not  a  sign — 
The  hand  that  struck  him  was  the  Hand  Divine ; 
And  then  the  Fiend,  in  that  same  stormy  night. 
Was  heard — as  many  thought — to  claim  his  right : 
While  grinning  imps  the  body  danced  about, 
And  then  they  va^sh*d  with  triumphant  shout. 

So  think  the  crowd,  and  well  it  seems  in  them,   ^ 
That  e'en  their  dreams  and  fancies  vice  condemn ; 
That  not  alone  for  virtue  Reason  pleads, 
But  Nature  shudders  at  unholy  deeds ; 
While  our  strong  fancy  lists  in  her  defence. 
And  takes  the  side  of  Truth  and  Innocence.^ 

IV. 

P. — But,  what  the  fortune  of  the  Man,  whose  fear 
Inform'd  his  Conscience  that  the  foe  was  near ; 
But  yet  whose  interest  to  his  desk  confined 
That  sober  Clerk  of  indecisive  mind  ? 

F. — John  served  his  master,  with  himself  at 
strife, 
For  he  with  Conscience  lived  like  man  and  wife. 
Now  jarring,  now  at  peace, — the  life  they  led 
Was  all  contention,  both  at  board  and  bed : 
His  tneals  were  troubled  by  his  scruples  all, 
And  in  his  dreams  he  was  about  to  fall 
Into  solne  strong  temptation — for  it  seems 
He  nevet  could  resist  it  in  his  dreams. 

At  length  his  Master,  dealer,  smuggler,  cheat, 
As  John  would  call  him  in  his  temper's  heat. 
Proposed  a  something — ^what,  is  dubious  still-^ 
That  John  resisted  with  a  stout  good-will. 
Scruples  like  his  were  treated  with  disdain, 
Whose  waking  tsonscience  spum'd  the  ofiei^d  gain. 
"  Quit  then  my  oijlce,  scoundrel !  and  be  gone." 
**  I  dare  not  do  it,"  s^d  the  afirighten'd  John. 
"  What  fear'st  thou,  driveller !  can  thy  fancy  tell  ?" 
"  I  doubt,"  said  John—"  I  'to  sure  there  is  a  heU." 
"  No  question,  wretch !  thy  foot  is  on  the  door ; 
"  To  be  in  hell,  thou  fool  I  is  to  be  poor. 
"  Wilt  thou  consent?"— -But  John,  with  many  4 

sigh. 
Refused,  then  sank  beneath  his  stronger  eye, 
Who  with  a  curse  dismiss'd  the  fool  that  dared 
Not  join  a  venture  which  he  might  have  shared. 

The  worthy  Clerk  then  served  a  man  in  trade. 
And  was  his  friend  and  his  companion  made — 
A  sickly  man,  who  sundry  wares  retail'd. 
Till,  while  his  trade  increased,  his  spirit  fail'd. 
John  was  to  him  a  treasure,  whom  he  proved, 
And,  finding  fidthful,  as  a  brother  loved. 
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To  John  his  views  and  buriness  he  consigned. 
And  forward  look'd  with  a  contented  mind : 
As  sickness  bore  him  onward  to  the  grave, 
A  charge  of  all  things  to  his  Mend  he  gave. 

But  neighbours  talk'd — *t  was  idle — of  the  day 
When  Richard  Shale  should  walk  the  dark  high- 
way; 
And  whisper'd—  tattlers ! — that  the  wife  received 
Such  hints  with  anger,  but  she  nothing  grieved. 

These  whispers  reach'd  the   man,  who  weak, 
and  ill 
In  mind  and  body,  had  to  make  his  will ; 
And  though  he  died  in  peace,  and  all  resign*d, 
''T  was  plain  he  harbour'd  fancies  in  his  mind. 
With  jealous  foresight,  all  that  he  had  gain'd 
His  widow's  was,  while  widow  she  remain*d ; 
But  if  another  should  the  dame  persuade 
To  wed  again,  farewell  the  gains  of  trade : 
For  if  the  widow'd  dove  could  not  refrain, 
She  must  return  to  poverty  again. 


The  man  was  buried,  and  the  will  was  read. 
And  censure  spared  them  not,  alive  or  dead ! 
At  first  the  Widow  and  the  Clerk,  her  friend, 
Spent  their  free  days  as  prudence  bade  them  spend. 
At  the  same  table  they  would  dine,  't  is  true. 
And  they  would  worship  in  the  self-same  pew : 
Each  had  the  common  interest  so  at  heart. 
It  would  have  grieved  them  terribly  to  part ; 
And  as  they  both  were  serious  and  sedate, 
'T  was  long  before  the  world  began  to  prate : 
But  when  it  prated, — though  without  a  cause, — 
It  put  the  pair  in  mind  of  breaking  laws. 
Led  them  to  reason  what  it  was  that  gave 
A  husband  power  when  quiet  in  his  grave. 
The  marriage  contract  they  had  now  by  heart — 
"  Till  death !" — you  see,  no  longer — "  do  us  part." 
^*  Well !  death  has  loosed  us  from  the  tie,  but  still 
"  The  loosen*d  husband  makes  a  binding  will : 
**  TJi^ust  and  cruel  are  the  acts  of  men." 
Thus  they — and  then  they  sigh'd— and  then — and 

then, 
*^  'T  was  snaring  souls,"  they  said ;  and  how  he 

dared 
They  did  not   know — ^they  wonder'd — and  were 

snared. 

**  It  is  a  marriage,  surely  I  Conscience  might 
"  Allow  an  act  so  very  nearly  right : 
"  Was  it  not  witness  to  our  solenm  vow, 
*'  As  man  and  wife  ?  it  must  the  act  allow." 
But  Conscience,  stubborn  to  the  last,  replied, 
"  It  cannot  be  I  I  am  not  satisfied ; 
"  *T  is  not  a  marriage :  either  dare  be  poor, 
"  Or  dare  be  virtuous— ^part,  and  sin  no  more." 


Alas  I  they  many  a  fond  evasion  made ; 
They  could  relinquish  neither  love  nor  trade. 
They  went  to  church,  but,  thinking,  failed  to  pray ; 
They  felt  not  ease  or  comfort  at  a  play : 
If  times  were  good, — "  We  merit  not  such  times ;" 
If  ill,—"  Is  this  the  produce  of  our  crimes  ?" 


When    sick—"  *T  is    thus    forbidden  pktwws 

cease." 
When   well— ^ey  both   demand,   "  Had  Zimxi 

peace? 
"  For  though  our  worthy  master  was  not  daia, 
"  His  injured  ghost  has  reason  to  ecnnplain.'' 


Ah,  John  I  bethink  thee  of  thy  generoos  joy, 
When  Conscience  drove  thee  from  thy  late  em- 

ploy ;  I 

When  thou  wert  poor,  and  knew  not  where  to  mu 
But  then  could  say,  "  The  will  of  God  be  dime!"  ^ 
When  thou  that  will,  and  not  thine  own,  obey'd,-  i 
Of  Him  alone,  and  not  of  man  afraid  : 
Thou  then  hadst  pity  on  that  wretch,  and,  firee  • 
Thyself,  couldst  pray  for  him  who  ii^ored  thee:  > 
Then  how  alert  Uiey  step,  thyself  how  light  | 
All  the  day  long  !  thy  sleep  how  sound  at  night !  { 


But  now,  though  plenty  on  thy  board  be  fonnd, 
And  thou  hast  credit  with  thy  neighboari  nmd,    , 
Yet  there  is  something  in  thy  looks  that  telb 
An  odious  secret  in  thy  bosom  dwells : 
Thy  form  is  not  erect,  thy  neighbours  trsoe 
A  coward  spirit  in  thy  shifting  pace. 
Thou  goest  to  meeting,  not  fronn  any  call. 
But  just  to  hear  that  we  are  sinners  all,  | 

And  equal  sinners,  or  the  difierence  made  '' 

'Twiztman  and  man  has  but  the  slightest  shsde; 
That  reformation  asks  a  world  of  pains. 
And,  after  all,  must  leave  a  thousand  stains; 
And,  worst  of  all,  we  must  the  work  b^in 
By  first  attacking  the  prevailing  sin  1 


These  thoughts  the  feeble  mind  of  John  mu^ 
And  o'er  his  reason  and  his  fears  prevail : 
They  fill  his  mind  with  hopes  of  gifts  and  gnee, 
Faith,  feelings  !  —  something  that  saj^es  tke 

place 
Of  true  conversion — this  will  he  embrace ; 
For  John  perceives  that  he  was  scarcely  tried 
By  the  first  conquest,  that  increased  his  pride, 
When  he  refused  his  master*s  crime  to  aid. 
And  by  his  self-applause  was  amply  paid ; 
But  now  he  feels  Uie  difierence — feels  it  hird 
Against  his  will  and  favourite  wish  to  guard : 
He  mourns  his  weakness,  hopes  he  shdl  prenfl 
Against  his  frailty,  and  yet  stiU  is  fnH 


Such  is  his  life  I  and  such  the  life  most  be 
Of  all  who  will  be  bound,  yet  would  be  free ; 
Who  would  unite  what  Giod  to  part  decrees 
The  offended  conscience  and  the  mind  at  case ; 
Who  think,  but  vainly  think,  to  sin  and  pvay, 
And  God  and  Mammon  in  their  turn  ob^. 
Such  is  his  life  ! — and  so  I  would  not  lire 
For  all  that  wealthy  widows  have  to  give. 
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TALE   XVII. 


[fabewell  and  return.] 

DANVERS  AND   RAYNER. 

I. 

The  purest  Friendship,  like  the  finest  ware, 
Deserves  our  praises,  but  demands  our  care ; 
For  admiration  we  the'  things  produce, 
But  they  are  not  designed  for  conmion  use  ; 
Flaws  the  most  trifling  from  their  virtue  take, 
And  lamentation  for  their  loss  we  make  : 
While  common  Friendships,  like  the  wares  of  clay. 
Are  a  cheap  kind,  but  useful  every  day : 
Though  crack'd  and  damaged,  still  we  make  them 

do. 
And  when  they  're  broken,  they  *re  forgotten  too. 

There  is  within  the  world  in  which  we  dwell 
A  Friendship  answering  to  that  world  full  well,— 
An  interchange  of  looks  and  actions  kind. 
And,  in  some  sense,  an  intercourse  of  mind,— 
A  useftil  commerce,  a  convenient  trade. 
By  which  both  parties  are  the  happier  made ; 
Ajid,  when  the  thing  is  rightly  understood, 
And  justly  valued,  it  is  w^  and  good. 

I  speak  not  here  of  Friendships  that  excite 
In  boys  at  school  such  wonder  and  delight, — 
Of  high  heroic  Friends,  in  serious  strife, 
Contending  ^ich  should  yield  a  forfeit  life. 
Such  wondrous  love,  in  their  maturer  days, 
Men,  if  they  credit,  are  content  to  praise. 

I  speak  not  here  of  Friendships  true  and  Just, 
When  friend  can  friend   with   life  and   honour 

trust; 
Where  mind  to  mind  has  long  familiar  grown, 
And  every  failing,  every  virtue  known : 
Of  these  I  speak  not :  things  so  rich  and  rare, 
That  we  degrade  with  jewels  to  compare. 
Or  bullion  pure  and  massy, — I  intend 
To  treat  of  one  whose  Neighbour  call*d  him 

Friend, 
Or  call'd  him  Neighbour ;  and  with  reason  good — 
The  friendship  rising  frt>m  the  neighbourhood : 
A  sober  kind,  in  common  service  known ; 
Not  such  as  is  in  death  and  peril  shown : 
Such  as  will  give  or  ask  a  helping  hand. 
But  no  important  sacrifice  demand : 
In  fact,  a  friendship  that  will  long  abide. 
If  seldom  rashly,  never  strongly,  tried. 
Tes  I  these  are  sober  friendi^ips,  made  for  use, 
And  much  convenience  they  in  life  produce  ; 
Light  a  good  coat,  that  keeps  us  from  the  cold. 
The  doth  of  frieze  is  not  a  cloth  of  gold ; 
But  neither  is  it  piebald,  pieced,  and  poor ; 
'T  is  a  good  useful  coat,  and  nothing  more. 

Such  is  the  Friendship  of  the  world  approved, 
And  here  the  Friends  so  loving  and  so  loved : — 
Danvers  and  Rayner^  equals,  who  had  made 
Each  decent  fortune,  both  were  yet  in  trade ; 


While  sons  and  daughters,  with  a  youthftd  zeal, 
Seem'd  the  hereditary  love  to  feel ; 
And  e'en  their  wives,  though  either  might  pre- 
tend 
To  claim  some  notice,  call*d  each  other  friend. 

While  yet  their  ofibpring  boys  and  girls  ap- 
pear*d. 
The  fathers  ask*d,  "  What  evil  could  be  fear'd  ?" 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  the  year 
When  cautious  parents  should  begin  to  fear. 
The  bojrs  must  leave  their  schools,  and,  by  and  by. 
The  girls  are  sure  to  grow  reserved  and  shy ; 
And  then,  suppose  a  real  love  should  rise. 
It  but  unites  the  equal  families. 

Love  does  not  always  from  such  freedom  spring ; 
Distrust,  perhaps,  would  sooner  cause  the  thing. 
"  We  wiU  not  check  it,  neither  wiU  we  force  "— 
Thus  said  the  fethers— "Let  it  take  its  course." 

It  took  its  course: — Young  Richard  Danvers' 

mind 
In  Phoebe  Rayner  found  what  lovers  find — 
Sense,  beauty,  sweetness ;  all  that  mortal  eyes 
Can  see,  or  heart  conceive,  or  thought  devise. 
And  Phcebe's  eye,  and  thought,  and  heart  could 

trace 
In  Richard  Danvers  every  manly  grace — 
All  that  e'er  maiden  wish'd,  or  matron  prized — 
So  well  these  good  young  people  sympathised. 

All  their  relations,  neighbours,  and  allies, 
All  their  dependants,  visitors,  and  spies. 
Such  as  a  wealthy  £unily  caress. 
Said  here  was  love,  and  drank  to  love's  success. 

'T  is  thus  I  leave  the  parties,  young  and  old. 
Lovers  and  Friends.    Will  Love  and  Friendship 

hold  ? 
Will  Prudence  with  the  children's  wish  comply. 
And  Friendship  strengthen  with  that  new  ally  ? 

n. 

P. — I  see  no  more  within  our  borough's  bound 
The  name  of  Danvers !    Is  it  to  be  found  ? 
Were  the  young  pair  in  Hymen's  fetters  tied, 
Or  did  succeeding  years  the  Friends  divide  ? 

F, — Nay !    take  the  story  as  by  time  brought 
forth, 
And  of  such  Love  and  Friendship  judge  the  worth. 
While  the  lad's  love — his  parents  call'd  it  so-— 
Was  going  on,  as  well  as  love  could  go, 
A  wealthy  Danvers,  in  a  distant  place. 
Left  a  large  fortune  to  this  favour'd  race. 
To  that  same  place  the  father  quickly  went, 
And  Richard  only  murmur'd  weak  dissent. 

Of  Richard's  heart  the  parent  truly  guess'd ! — 
"  Well,  my  good  lad  I  then  do  what  suits  thee 

best; 
"  No  doubt  thy  brothers  will  do  all  they  can 
"  T'  obey  the  orders  of  the  good  old  man : 
"  Well,  I  would  not  thy  free-bom  spirit  bind ; 
"  Take,  Dick,  the  way  to  which  thou  'rt  most  in- 
clined." 

4b 
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No  answer  gave  the  youth ;  nor  did  he  swear 
The  old  man's  riches  were  beneath  his  care  ; 
Nor  that  he  would  with  his  dear  Phabe  stay, 
And  let  his  heartless  father  move  away. 
No !  kind  and  constant,  tender,  faithfhl,  fond, — 
Thus  far  he  'd  go — but  not  one  step  beyond  I 
Not  disobedient  to  a  parent's  will— 
A  lover  constant — but  dependent  stilL 

Letters,  at  first,  between  the  constant  swain 
And  the  kind  damsel,  banish'd  all  their  pain : 
Both  full  and  quick  they  were ;  for  lovers  write 
With  vast  despatch,  and  read  with  vast  delight : 
So  quick  they  were,— for  Love  is  never  slow, — 
So  full,  they  ever  seem'd  to  overflow. 
Their  hearts  are  ever  fill'd  with  grief  or  joy. 
And  these  to  paint  is  every  hour's  employ : 
Joy  they  would  not  retain ;  and  for  their  grief, 
To  read  such  letters  is  a  sure  relief. 

But,  in  due  time,  both  joy  and  grief  suppressed, 
They  found  their  comfort  in  a  little  rest. 
Mails   went  and   came    without   the  accustom'd 

freight, 
For  Love  grew  patient,  and  content  to  wait — 
Yet  was  not  dead,  nor  yet  afraid  to  die ; 
For  though  he  wrote  not,  Richard  wondered  why. 
He  could  not  justly  tell  how  letters  pass'd. 
But,  as  to  him  appear'd,  he  wrote  the  last : 
In  this  he  meant  not  to  accuse  the  maid — 
Love,  in  some  cases,  ceases  to  upbraid. 

Yet  not  indifferent  was  our  Lover  grown. 
Although  the  ardour  of  the  flame  was  flown ; 
He  still  of  Phoebe  thought,  her  lip,  her  smile — 
But  grew  contented  with  his  fate  the  while. 
Thus,  not  inconstant  were  the  youthful  pair — 
The  Lad  remember'd  still  the  Lass  was  fair ; 
And  Phoebe  still,  with  half-affected  sigh, 
Thought  it  a  pity  that  such  love  should  die ; 
And  bad  they  then,  with  this  persuasion  met, 
Love  had  rekindled,  and  been  glowing  yet. 

But  times  were  changed :  no  mention  now  was 
made 
By  the  old  Squire,  or  by  the  young,  of  trade. 
The  worthy  Lady,  and  her  children  all, 
Had  due  respect — The  People  at  the  Hall. 
His  Worship  now  read  Bum,  and  talk'd  with  skill 
About  the  poor-house,  and  the  tumpike-bill ; 
Lord  of  a  manor,  he  had  serious  claims. 
And  knew  the  poaching  rascals  by  their  names ; 
And  if  the  father  thus  improved  his  mind. 
Be  sure  the  children  were  not  far  behind ; 
To  rank  and  riches  what  respect  was  due. 
To  them  and  theirs  what  deference,  well  they 

knew; 
And,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  could  show 
What  to  the  fovouring  few  the  favour'd  many  owe. 

The  mind  of  man  must  have  whereon  to  work. 
Or  it  will  rust — we  see  it  in  the  Turk ; 
And  Justice  Danvers,  though  he  read  the  news, 
And  all  of  law  that  magistrates  peruse, — 
Bills  about  roads  and  charities, — yet  still 
Wanted  employ  his  vacant  mind  to  fill ; 
These  were  not  like  the  shipping,  once  his  pride, 
Now,  with  Us  blue  surtout,  laid  all  aside. 


No  doubt,  his  spirits  in  their  ebb  to  raise. 
He  found  some  help  in  men's  respect  and  ] 
Praise  of  his  house,  his  land,  his  lawn,  his  \ 
He  cared  not  what — to  praise  him  was  to  pie 
Yet,  though  his  rural  neighbours  call'd  to  dine. 
And  some  might  kindly  praise  his  food  and  wine. 
This  was  not  certain,  and  another  day 
He  must  the  visit  and  the  praise  repay. 


By  better  motives  urged — we  will  i 
He  thus  began  his  purpose  to  discloM 
To  his  good  lady : — **  We  have  lived  a  year, 
"  And  never  ask'd  our  friends  the  Bayners  here : 
"  Do  let  us  ask  them — as  for  Richard's  flame, 
**  It  went,  we  see,  as  idly  as  it  came : 
"  Invite  them  kindly— here 's  a  power  of  room, 
**  And  the  poor  people  will  be  glad  to  come. 
"  Outside  and  in,  the  coach  will  hold  them  all, 
"  And  set  them  down  beside  the  garden-wall.*' 

The  Lady  wrote,  for  that  was  all  he  meant,    . 
Rind  soul  I  by  asking  for  his  wife's  assent : 
And  every  Rayner  was  besought  to  come 
To  dine  in  Hulver  Hall's  grand  diningn 


About  this  time  old  Rayner,  who  had  lost 

His  friend's  advice,  was  by  misfortune  erosa'd :  | 

Some   debtors  fail'd    when   lai:ge  amounts   wen  . 

due,  ' 

So  large,  that  he  was  nearly  failing  too ;  v 

But  he,  grown  wary,  that  he  might  not  fisil,  -I 

Brought-to  in  adverse  gales,  and  shorten*d  aail :  j 
This  done,  he  rested,  and  could  now  attend 
The  invitation  of  his  distant  Friend. 

<<  Well  I  he  would  go :  but  not,  indeed,  t*  ad- 
mire 
"  The  state  and  grandeur  of  the  new-made  Squire; 
"  Danvers,  belike,  now  wealthy,  might  impart 
**  Some  of  his  gold ;  for  Danvers  had  a  heart, 
**  And  may  have  heard,  though  guarded  so  around, 
"  That  I  have  lost  the  fortune  he  has  found : 
"  Yes  !  Dick  is  kind,  or  he  and  his  fine  seat 

"  Might  go  to where  we  never  more  dM«U 

meet." 

Now,  lo !  the  Rayners  all  at  Hulver  Place — 
Or  Hulver  Hall — 't  is  not  a  certain  case ; 
'TIS  only  known  that  ladies*  notes  were  sent 
Directed  both  ways,  and  they  always  went. 

We  pass  the  greetings,  and  the  dinner  i 
All  the  male  gossip  o'er  the  sparkling  glass. 
And  female  when  retired : — ^The  Squire  invites 
His  Friend,  by  sleep  ref^h'd,  to  see  his  sigliti — 
His  land  and  lions,  granary,  bams  and  crops,  i 

His  dairy,  piggery,  pinery,  apples,  hops  ; —  i 

But  here  a  hill  appears,  and  Peter  Rayner  stops. 

"  Ah !  my  old  Friend,  I  give  you  joy,'*  he  cries: 
<*  But  some  are  bom  to  fkll,  and  some  to  rise ; 
*  You  're  better  many  a  thousand,  I  the  wone — 
**  Dick,  there 's  no  dealing  with  a  fUling  purse ; 
**  Nor  does  it  shame  me  (mine  is  all  mischance) 
**  To  wish  some  friendly  neighbour  would    ad- 
vance"— 

But  here  the  guest  on  such  a  theme  was  low. 

His  host,  meantime,  intent  upon  the  ^mw, 
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In  hetring,  he«rd  not — they  came  oat  to  tee, — 
And,  pushing  forward — **  There  *8  a  view  !'*  quoth 

he; 
"  Observe  that  ruin,  built,  you  see,  to  catch 
**  The  gazer*s  eye ;  that  cottage  with  the  thatch — 
"  It  cost  me — guess  you  what  ?** — that  sound  of  cott 
Was  accidental,  but  it  was  not  lost. 

'*  Ah !  my  good  friend,  be  sure  such  things  as 

these 
'*  Suit  well  enough  a  man  who  lives  at  ease : 
''Think  what   the   *  Betsy' cost,  and  think  the 

shock 
**  Of  losing  her  upon  the  Dodder-Rock ; 
**  The  tidings  reached  me  on  the  very  day 
**  That  villain  robb'd  us,  and  then  ran  away — 
"  Loss  upon  loss  I  now  if '* 

♦*  Do  stay  a  bit," 
Ezclaim'd  the  Squire  ;  ''  these  matters  hardly  fit 
''  A  morning  ramble — let  me  show  you  now 
''  My  team  of  oxen,  and  my  patent  plough. 
"  T^k  of  your  horses !  I  the  plan  condemn— 
**  They  eat  us  up— but  oxen  I  we  eat  them : 
"  For  first  they  plough  and  bring  us  bread  to  eat, 
'*  And  then  we  fat  and  kill  them — there  *s  the  meat. 
"  What  '8  your  opinion  ?"— 

*'  I  am  poorly  fed, 
"  And  much  afraid  to    want    both    meat    and 

bread," 
Said  Rayner,  half  indignant ;  and  the  Squire 
Sigh'd,  as  he  (elt  he  must  no  more  require 
A  man  whose  prospects  fail'd  his  prospects  to  ad- 
mire. 

Homeward  they  moved,  and  met  a  gentle  pair, 
The  poor  man's  daughter  and  the  rich  man's  heir : 
This  caused  some  thought ;  but  on  the  couple 

went. 
And  a  soft  hour  in  tender  converse  spent. 
This  pair,  in  fact,  their  passion  roused  anew, 
Alone  much  comfort  from  the  visit  drew. 

At  home  the  ladies  were  engaged,  and  all 
Show'd  or  were  shown  the  wonders  of  the  Hall ; 
From  room  to  room  the  weary  guests  went  on, 
Till  every  Rayner  wish'd  the  show  was  done. 

Home  they  retum'd :  the  father  deeply  slgh'd 
To  find  he  vainly  had  for  aid  applied : 
It  hurt  him  much  to  ask — and  more  to  be  denied. 

The  younger  Richard,  who  alone  sustained 
The  dying  friendship,  true  to  love  remained : 
His  Phcebe's  smiles,  although  he  did  not  yet 
Fly  to  behold,  he  could  not  long  forget ; 
Nor  durst  he  visit ;  nor  was  love  so  strong, 
That  he  could  more  than  think  his  father  wrong — 
For,  wrong  or  right,  that  father  still  profess'd 
The  most  obedient  son  should  fare  the  best. 

So  time  pass'd  on ;  the  second  spring  appear'd 
Ere  Richard  ventured  on  the  deed  he  fear*d : — 
He  dared  at  length ;  and  not  so  much  for  love, 
I  grieve  to  add,  but  that  he  meant  to  prove 
He  had  a  will : — His  father,  in  reply. 
This  known,  had  answer'd,  "  So,  my  son,  have  I." 


But  Richard's  courage  was  by  prudence  taught. 
And  he  his  nymph  in  secret  service  sought : 
Some  days  of  absence — not  with  fldl  consent. 
But  with  slow  leave — were  to  entreaty  lent ; 
And   forth  the  Lover  rode,  uncertain  what  he 
meant. 

He  reach'd  the  dwelling  he  had  known  so  long. 
When  a  pert  damsel  took  him,  ''  he  was  wrong ; 
"  Their  house  she  did  not  just  precisely  know, 
'*  But  he  would  find  it  somewhere  in  the  Mow  ; 
''  The  Rayners  now  were  come  a  little  down, 
"  Nor  more  the  topmost  people  in  the  town ;" 
She  might  have  added,  they  their  life  e^joy'd, 
Although  on  things  less  hazardous  employ'd. 

This  was  not  much  ;  but  yet  the  damsel's  sneer. 
And  the  Row-dwelling  of  a  lass  so  dear. 
Were  somewhat  startling.      He   had  heard,    in- 
deed. 
That  Rayner's  business  did  not  well  succeed : 
"  But  what  of  that  ?     They  lived  in  decent  style, 
''  No  doubt,  and  Phcebe  still  retain'd  her  smile ; 
"  And  why,"  he  asked,  ''  should  all  men  choose  to 

dwell 
"  In  broad  cold  streets  ? — the  Row  does  just  as 

well, 
"  Quiet  and  snug ;"  and  then  the  favourite  maid 
Rose  in  his  fancy,  tastefully  array'd. 
Looking  with  grateful  joy  upon  the  swain. 
Who  could  his  love  in  tiying  times  retain. 

Soothed  by  such  thoughts,  to  the  new  house  he 

came. 
Surveyed  its  aspect,  sigh'd,  and  gave  his  name. 
But  ere  they  open'd  he  had  waited  long, 
And  heard  a  movement — Was  there  somewhat 

wrong? 
Nay,  but  a  friendly  party,  he  was  told ; 
And  look'd  around,  as  wishing  to  behold 
Some  friends— but  these  were  not  the  fHends  of 

old. 

Old  Peter  Rayner,  in  his  own  old  mode, 
Bode  the  Squire  welcome  to  his  new  abode ; 
For  Richard  had  been  kind,  and  doubtless  meant 
To  make  proposals  now,  and  ask  consent. 
Mamma  and  misses,  too,  were  civil  all ; 
But  what  their  awkward  courtesy  to  call 
He  knew  not ;  neither  could  he  well  express 
His  sad  sensations  at  their  strange  address ; 
And  then  their  laughter  loud,  their  story-telling. 
All  seem'd  befitting  to  that  Row  and  dwelling; 
The  hearty  welcome  to  the  various  treat 
Was  lost  on  him — he  could  nor  laugh  nor  eat. 

But  one  thing  pleased  him;   when  he  look'd 

around, 
His  dearest  Phcebe  could  not  there  be  found : 
"Wise  and  discreet,"  he  says,  "she  shuns  the 

crew 
"  Of  vulgar  neighbours,  some  kind  act  to  do ; 
"  In  some  fair  house  some  female  friend  to  meet, 
"  Or  take  at  evening  prayer  in  church  her  seat." 

Meantime  there  rose,  amid  the  ceaseless  din, 
A  mingled  scent  that  crowded  room  within. 
Rum  and  red-herring,  Cheshire  cheese  and  gin ; 
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Pipes,  too,  tokd  punch,  and  sausages,  with  tea. 

Were  things  that  Richard  was  disturb'd  to  see. 

Impatient  now,  he  left  them  in  disdain, 

To  call  on  Phcebe  when  he  oaU'd  again ; 

To  walk  with  her,  the  morning  £Bdr  and  bright, 

And  lose  the  painiU  feelings  of  the  night. 

All  in  the  Row,  and  tripping  at  the  side 
Of  a  young  Sailor,  he  the  nymph  espied. 
As,  homeward  hastening  with  her  happy  boy, 
She  went  to  join  the  party,  and  enjoy. 
<*  Fie  !'*  Phoebe  cried,  as  her  companion  spoke, 
Tet  laugh'd  to  hear  the  fie-compelling  joke  ;— 
Just  then  her  chance  to  meet,  her  shame  to  know, 
Her  tender  Richard,  moving  sad  and  slow, 
Musing  on  things  full  strange,  the  manners  of  the 
Row. 

At  first  amased,  and  then  alarmed,  the  hir 
Late-laughing  maid  now  stood  in  dumb  despair : 
As  when  a  debtor  meets  in  human  shape 
The  fbe  of  debtors,  and  cannot  escape, 
He  stands  in  terror,  nor  can  longer  aim 
To  keep  his  credit,  or  preserve  his  name, 
Stood  Phoebe  fix'd !     **  Unlucky  time  and  place ! 
"  An  earlier  hour  had  kept  me  from  disgrace  V* 
She  thought — ^but  now  the  sailor,  undismay'd, 
Said,  "  My  dear  Phoebe,  why  are  you  af^d  ? 
**  The  man  seems  civil,  or  he  soon  should  prove 
*^  That  I  can  well  defend  the  girl  I  love. 
"  Are  you  not  mine  ?"    She  utter*d  no  reply : — 
*'  Thine    I    must    be,"     she    thought ;    **  more 

fooUsh  1 1" 
While  Richard    at    the  scene    stood  mute  and 

wondering  by. 

His  spirits  hurried,  but  his  bosom  light, 
He  left  his  Phcebe  with  a  cahn  <'  Good  night." 
So  Love  like  Friendship  fell  1    The  youth  a  while 
Dreamt,    sorely    moved,    of    Phoebe's    witching 

smile — 
But  leam'd  in  daylight  visions  to  forego 
The  Sailor's  laughing  Lass,  the  Phoebe  of  the  Row. 

Home  tum'd  young  Richard,  in  due  time  to 
turn, 
With  all  old  Richard's  seal,  the  leaves  of  Bum ; 
And  home  turned  Phoebe — in  due  time  to  grace 
A  tottering  cabin  with  a  tatter'd  race. 


TALE    XVIII. 

[farewell  and  beturn.] 
THE  BOAT-RACE. 

L 

Thb  man  who  dwells  where  party-spirit  reigns 
May  feel  its  triumphs,  but  must  wear  its  clutins ; 
He  must  the  friends  and  foes  of  party  take 
For  his,  and  suffer  for  his  honour's  sake ; 


When  once  enlisted  upon  either  side. 
He  must  the  rude  septennial  storm  abide — 
A  storm  that,  when  its  utmost  rage  is  gone. 
In  cold  and  angry  mutterings  murmurs  on : 
A  slow  unbending  scorn,  a  cold  disdain, 
Till  years  bring  the  full  tempest  back  mgain. 

Within  our  Borough  two  stiff  sailors  dwelt. 
Who  both  this  party  storm  and  triumph  felt ; 
Men  who  had  talents,  and  were  both  designed 
For  better  things,  but  anger  made  them  blind. 

In  the  same  year  they  married,  and  their  wives 
Had  pass'd  in  friendship  their  yet  peaceful  lives, 
And,  as  they  married  in  a  time  of  peace. 
Had  no  suspicion  that  their  love  must  cease. 
In  fact  it  did  not ;  but  they  met  by  stealth. 
And  that  perhaps  might  keep  their  lore  in  health ; 
Like  children  watch'd,  desirous  yet  afraid. 
Their  visits  all  were  with  discretion  paid. 

One  Captain,  so  by  courtesy  we  call 
Our  hoys'  commanders — they  are  captains  sB^ 
Had  sons  and  daughters  many ;  while  but  one 
The  rival  Captain  bless'd — a  darling  son. 
Each  was  a  burgess  to  his  party  tied. 
And  each  was  fix'd,  but  on  a  different  side ; 
And  he  who  sought  his  son's  pure  mind  to  fiU 
With  wholesome  food,  would  evil  too  instiL 
The  last  in  part  succeeded — but  in  part — 
For  Charles  had  sense,  had  virtue,  had  •  henrt; 
And  he  had  soon  the  cause  of  Nature  tried 
With  the  stem  father,  but  this  &ther  died ; 
Who  on  his  deathbed  thus  his  son  address'd  : —       { 
**  Swear  to  me,  Charles,  and  let  my  spirit  rest —       | 
*'  Swear  to  our  party  to  be  ever  true, 
"  And  let  me  die  in  peace — ^I  pray  thee,  do." 

With  some  reluctance,  but  obedience  more. 
The  weeping  youth  reflected,  sigh'd,  and  swore ; 
Trembling  he  swore  for  ever  to  be  true. 
And  wear  no  colour  but  the  untainted  Blue : 
This  done,  the  Captain  died  in  so  much  joy, 
As  if  he  'd  wrought  salvation  for  his  boy. 

The  female  friends  their  wishes  yet  retain'd. 
But  seldom  met,  by  female  fears  restrain'd ; 
Tet  in  such  town,  where  girls  and  boys  must  meet, 
And  every  house  is  known  in  every  street, 
Charles  had  before,  nay  since  his  fitther'a  death. 
Met,  say  by  chance,  the  young  Elizabeth, 
Who  was  both  good  and  graceful,  and  in  truth 
Was  but  too  pleasing  to  th'  observing  yoath ; 
And  why  I  know  not,  but  the  youth  to  her 
Seem'd  just  that  being  that  she  could  prefer. 
Both  were  disposed  to  think  that  party-strife 
Destroy'd  the  happiest  intercourse  of  life ; 
Charles,  too,  his  growing  passion  could  delend-— 
His  f&ther's  foe  he  call'd  his  mother's  fiiend. 
Mothers,  indeed,  he  knew  were  ever  kind. 
But  in  the  Captidn  should  he  favour  find  ? 
He  doubted  this — ^yet  could  he  that  command  ' 

Which  fftthers  love,  and  few  its  power  withttaad. 

The  mothers  both  agreed  their  joint  reqacit         ! 
Should  to  the  Captain  jointly  be  addreas*d ; 
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And  first  the  lover  should  his  heart  assail, 
And  then  the  ladies ;  and  if  all  should  fail. 
They  *d  singly  watch  the  hour,  and  jointly  might 
previdl. 

The  Captain's  heart,  although  unused  to  melt, 
A  strong  impression  fit>m  persuasion  felt ; 
His  pride  was  soften'd  by  the  prayers  he  heard, 
And  then  advantage  in  Uie  match  appear*d. 

At  length  he  answer'd, — *^  Let  the  lad  enlist 
**  In  our  good  cause,  and  I  no  more  resist ; 
*'  For  I  have  sworn,  and  to  my  oath  am  true, 
"  To  hate  that  colour,  that  reb'fellious  Blue. 
"  His  father  once,  ere  master  of  the  brig, 
**  For  that  advantage  tum'd  a  rascal  Whig : 
"  Now  let  the  son — a  wife's  a  better  thing — 
"  A  Tory  turn,  and  say,  God  save  the  King ! 
"  For  I  am  pledged  to  serve  that  sacred  cause, 
"  And  love  my  country,  while  I  keep  her  laws." 

The  women  trembled ;  for  they  knew  full  well 
The  fact  they  dare  not  to  the  Captain  tell ; 
And  the-  poor  youth  declared,   with   tears  and 

sighs, 
"  My  oath  was  pass'd :  I  dare  not  compromise." 

But  Charles  to  reason  made  his  strong  appeal, 
And  to  the  heart — he  bade  him  think  and  feel : 
The  Captain  answering  with  reply  as  strong, — 
*'  If  you  be  right,  then  how  can  I  be  wrong  ? 
"  Tou  to  your  father  swore  to  take  his  part ; 
^*  I  to  oppose  it  ever,  head  and  heart ; 
**  Tou  to  a  parent  made  your  oath,  and  I 
'*  To  God !  and  can  I  to  my  Maker  lie  ? 
"  Much,  my  dear  lad,  I  for  your  sake  would  do, 
'*  But  I  have  sworn,  and  to  my  oath  am  true." 

Thus  stood  the  parties  when  my  fortunes  bore 
Me  far  away  from  this  my  native  shore : 
And  who  prevaird  I  know  not — Young  or  Old ; 
But,]  I  beseech  you,  let  the  tale  be  told. 

n. 

P. — How  fared  these  lovers?  Many  a  time  I 

thought 
How   with    their    ill-starr*d    passion  Time    had 

wrought. 
Bid  either  party  from  his  oath  recede. 
Or  were  they  never  from  the  bondage  freed  ? 

F— Alas  I  replied  my  Friend,  the  tale  I  tell 
With  some  reluctance,  nor  can  do  it  well. 
There  are  three  females  in  the  place,  and  they. 
Like  skilful  painters,  could  the  facts  portray 
In  their  strong  colours^all  that  I  can  do 
Is  to  present  a  weak  imperfect  view ; 
The  colours  I  must  leave — the  outlines  shall  be 
true. 

Soon  did  each  party  see  the  other's  mind, 
What  bound  them  both,  and  what  was  like  to  bind ; 
Oaths  deeply  taken  in  such  time  and  place. 
To  break  them  now  was  dreadful — was  disgrace  I 

**  That  oath  a  dying  father  bade  me  take, 


"  That  oath  which  I,  a  living  sinner,  took, 
"  Shall  I  make  void,  and  yet  for  mercy  look  ?" 

The  women  wept ;    the  men  themselves,  dis- 
tres8*d, 
The  cruel  rage  of  party  zeal  confess'd  : 
But  solemn  oaths,  though  sprung  from  party  zeal, 
Feel  them  we  must,  as  Christians  ought  to  feel. 

Tet  shall  a  youth  so  good,  a  girl  so  fair. 
From  their  obedience  only  draw  despair  ? 
Must  they  be  parted  ?    Is  there  not  a  way 
For  them  both  love  and  duty  to  obey  ? 
Strongly  they  hoped ;  and  by  their  friends  around 
A  way,  at  least  a  lover's  way,  was  found. 

"  Give  up  your  vote ;  you  '11  then  no  longer  be 
"  Free  in  one  sense,  but  in  the  better  free." 
Such  was  of  reasoning  fHends  the  kind  advice, 
And  how  could  lovers  in  such  case  be  nice  ? 
A  man  may  swear  to  walk  directly  on 
While  sight  remains ;  but  how  if  sight  be  gone  ? 
"  Oaths  are  not  binding  when  the  party  's  dead ; 
"  Or  when  the  power  to  keep  the  oath  is  fled  : 
"  If  I  've  no  vote,  I  've  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
"  Nor  can  be  said  on  either  side  to  go." 
They  were  no  casuists :—"  WeU  I"  the  Captain 

cried, 
"  Give  up  your   vote,  man,  and  behold    your 

bride  I" 

Thus  was  it  fix'd,  and  fix'd  the  day  for  both 
To  take  the  vow,  and  set  aside  the  oath. 
It  gave  some  pain,  but  all  agreed  to  say, 
"  You  're  now  absolved,  and  have  no  other  way : 
"  'T  is  not  expected  you  should  love  resign 
**  For  man's  commands,  for  Love's  are  all  divine." 

When  all  is  quiet  and  the  mind  at  rest. 
All  in  the  calm  of  innocence  are  bless'd ; 
But  when  some  scruple  mixes  with  our  joy, 
We  love  to  give  the  anxious  mind  employ. 

In  autumn  late,  when  evening  suns  were  bright. 
The  day  was  fix'd  the  lovers  to  unite ; 
But  one  before  the  eager  Captain  chose 
To  break,  with  jocund  act,  his  girl's  repose. 
And,  sailor  like,  said,  **  Hear  how  I  intend 
"  One  day,  before  the  day  of  days,  to  spend  ! 
"  All  round  the  quay,  and  by  the  river's  side, 
"  Shall  be  a  scene  of  glory  for  the  bride. 
**  We  '11  have  a  Race,  and  colours  will  devise 
"  For  every  boat,  for  every  man  a  prize  : 
*'  But  that  which  first  returns  shall  bear  away 
"  The  proudest  pendant — Let  us  name  the  day. 

They  named  the  day,  and  never  mom  more 
bright 
Rose  on  the  river,  nor  so  proud  a  sight : 
Or  if  too  calm  appear'd  the  cloudless  skies, 
Experienced  seamen  said  the  wind  would  rise. 
To  that  fbll  quay  from  this  then  vacant  place 
Throng'd  a  vast  crowd  to  see  the  prombed  Race. 
Mid  boats  new  painted,  all  with  streamers  fair. 
That  flagg'd  or  flutter*d  in  that  quiet  air — 
The  Captain's  boat  that  was  so  gay  and  trim. 
That  made  his  pride,  and  seem'd  as  proud  of 
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Her,  in  her  beauty,  we  might  all  discern, 
Her  rigging  new,  and  painted  on  the  stem, 
As  one  who  could  not  in  the  contest  fail, 
'*  Learn  of  the  little  AatUilue  to  saU." 

So  forth  they  started  at  the  signal  gun, 
And  down  the  river  had  three  leagues  to  run ; 
This  sail'd,  they  then  their  watery  way  retrace, 
And  the  first  landed  conquers  in  the  race. 
The  crowd  await  till  they  no  more  discern, 
Then  parting  say,  "  At  evening  we  return." 

I  could  proceed,  but  you  will  guess  the  fate, 
And  but  too  well  my  tale  anticipate. 

P. — ^True  !  yet  proceed. 

F. — The  lovers  had  some  grief 
In  this  day*B  parting,  but  the  time  was  brief; 
And  the  poor  girl,  between  his  smiles  and  sighs, 
Ask*d,  **  Do  you  wish  to  gain  so  poor  a  prize  ?" 

"  But  that  your  father  wishes,"  he  replied, 
"  I  would  the  honour  had  been  still  denied  : 
**  It  makes  me  gloomy,  though  I  would  be  gay, 
'*  And,  oh  I  it  seems  an  everlasting  day.'' 
So  thought  the  lass,  and  as  she  said  Farewell ! 
Soft  sighs  arose,  and  tears  unbidden  fell. 

The  mom  was  calm,  and  e*en  till  noon  the  strong 
Unruffled  flood  moved  quietly  along : 
In  the  dead  calm  the  billows  softly  fell. 
And  mock'd    the  whistling    sea-boy*s'  favourite 

spell. 
So  rests  at  noon  the  reaper,  but  to  rise 
With  mightier  force  and  twofold  energies. 
The  deep,  broad  stream   moved   softly,  all  was 

hu6h*d, 
When     o*er    the    flood    the    breeze    awakening 

brush'd ; 
A  sullen  sound  was  heard  along  the  deep. 
The  stormy  spirit  rousing  from  his  sleep ; 
The  porpoise  rolling  on  the  troubled  wave, 
Unwieldy  tokens  of  his  pleasure  gave : 
Dark,  chilling  clouds  the  troubled  deep  deform, 
And,  led  by  terror,  downward  rush'd  the  storm. 

As  evening  came,  along  the  river*s  side. 
Or  on  the  quay,  impatient  crowds  divide. 
And  then  collect ;  some  whispering,  as  afraid 
Of  what  they  saw,  and  more  of  what  they  said. 
And  yet  must  speak  :  how  sudden  and  how  g^eat 
The  danger  seem'd,  and  what  might  be  the  fate 
Of  men  so  toes'd  about  in  craft  so  small. 
Lost  in  the  dark,  and  subject  to  the  squall. 
Then  sounds  are  so  appalling  in  the  night, 
And,  could  we  see,  how  terrible  the  sight ! 
None  knew  the  evils  that  they  all  suspect, 
And  hope  at  once  they  covet  and  reject. 

But  where  the  wife,  her  friend,  her  daughter, 
where? 
Alas !  in  grief,  in  terror^  in  despair — 
At  home,  abroad,  upon  the  quay.     No  rest 
In  any  place,  but  where  they  are  not,  best. 
FearAil  they  ask,  but  dread  the  sad  reply, 
And  many  a  sailor  tells  the  friendly  lie — 


"  There  is  no  danger— that  ia,  we  belieTe,  ,i 

"And    think,   and   hope"— but    this    docs    not  . 

deceive, 
Although  it  soothes  them ;  while  they  look  aroiuid,  ' 
Trembling  at  every  sight  and  every  sound.  ' 

Let  me  not  dwell  on  terrors It  is  dark. 

And  lights  are  carried  to  and  fro,  and  hark  ! 
There  is  a  cry—"  A  boat,  a  boat  at  hand  I" 
What  a  still  terror  is  there  now  on  land  !  ^ 

"  Whose,  whose  ?"  they  all  inquire,  and  none  cao 
understand. 

!" 
At  length  they  come — and,  oh !  how  then  njciot 
A  wife  and  children  at  that  welcome  Toice  :  j 

It  is  not  theirs — but  what  have  these  to  tell  ? 
"  Where  did  you  leave  the  Captain — were  they  ' 

weU?" 
Alas !  they  know  not,  they  had  felt  an  awe  j' 

In  dread  of  death,  and  knew  not  what  they  saw.      t 
Thus  they  depart. — The  evening  darker  grows. 
The  lights  shake  wildly,  and  as  wildly  blows 
The  stormy  night-wind  :  fear  possesses  all. 
The  hardest  hearts,  in  this  sad  intervaL  | 

!■ 

But  hark  again  to  voices  loud  and  high ! 

Once  more  that  hope,  that  dread,  that  agony,  | 

That  panting  expectation !  "  Oh !  reveal  i, 

"  What  must  be  known,  and  think  wliat  pangs  wt  ' 


I 


feel!" 

In  vain  they  ask !  The  men  now  landed  speak 
Confused  and  quick,  and  to  escape  them  seek. 
Our  female  party  on  a  sailor  press, 
But  nothing  learn  that  makes  their  terror  less ; 
Nothing  the  man  can  show,  or  nothing  will  ooofea. 
To  some,  indeed,  they  whisper,  bringing  news 
For  them  alone,  but  others  they  refuse ; 
And  steal  away,  as  if  they  could  not  bear 
The  griefs  they  cause,  and  if  they  cause  must  share. 

I 
They  too  are  gone !  and  our  unhappy  Three, 
Half  wild  with  fear,  are  trembling  on  the  quay.       ! 
They  can  no  ease,  no  peace,  no  quiet  find,  I 

The  storm  is  gathering  in  the  troubled  mind  ;  { 

Thoughts  after  thoughts  in  wild  succession  rise. 
And  all  within  is  changing  like  the  skies.  | 

Their   friends   persuade   them,  "  Do  depart,  we 

pray !"  , 

They  will  not,  must  not,  cannot  go  away,  | 

But,  chiU'd  with  icy  fear,  for  certain  tidings  stay. 

And  now  again  there  must  a  boat  he  seen — 
Men  run  together !  It  must  sometliing  mean ! 
Some  figure  moves  upon  the  ousy  bound  { 

Where  flows  the  tide — Oh !   what  can  he 

found — 
What  lost  ?  And  who  is  he  ? — ^The  only  one 
Of  the  loved  three — the  Captains  younger  sc 
Their  boat  was  fill'd  and  sank — He  knows  no  ] 
But  that  he  only  hardly  reach 'd  the  shore. 
He  saw  them  swimming — ^for  he  once  was  near— 
But  he  was  sinking,  and  he  oould  not  hear ; 
And  then  the  waves  curFd  round  him,    but  at 

length  I 

He  struck  upon  the  boat  with  dying  strength, 

~ I. 
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And  that  preserved  him ;  when  he  tarn'd  around, 
Nought  hut   the   dark,  wild,  hillowy  flood  was 

found — 
That  flood  was  all  he  saw,  that  flood  *8  the  only 

sound — 
Save  that  the  angry  wind,  with  ceaseless  roar, 
Daah*d  the  wild  waves  upon  the  rocky  shore. 

The  Widows  dwell  together— so  we  call 
The  younger  woman ;  widow'd  are  they  all : 
But  she,  the  poor  Elizabeth,  it  seems 
Not  life  in  her — she,  lives  not,  but  she  dreams ; 
She  looks  on  Philip,  and  in  him  can  find 
Not  much  to  mark  in  body  or  in  mind — 
He  who  was  saved ;  and  then  her  very  soul 
Is  in  that  scene  ! — Her  thoughts  beyond  control, 
Fix'd  on  that  night,  and  bearing  her  along, 
Amid  the  waters  terrible  and  strong ; 
Till  there  she  sees  within  the  troubled  waves 
The  bodies  sinking  in  their  wat'ry  graves, 
When  from  her  lover,  yielding  up  his  breath, 
There  comes  a  voice,—  "  Farewell,  Elizabeth  I" 

Tet  Besignation  in  the  house  is  seen, 
Subdued  AfUction,  Piety  serene, 
And  Hope  for  ever  striving  to  instil 
The  balm  for  grief—"  It  is  the  Heavenly  will :" 
And  in  that  will  our  duty  bids  us  rest. 
For  all  that  Heaven  ordains  is  good,  is  best : 
We  sin  and  sufier — this  alone  we  know ; 
Grief  is  our  portion,  is  our  pavt  below : 
But  we  shall  rise,  that  world  of  bliss  to  see. 
Where  sin  and  suffering  never  more  shall  be. 


TALE   XIX. 


[farewell  Amy  retubn.] 
MASTER  WILLIAM ;   OR,  LAD'S  LOVE. 


I  RAVE  remembrance  of  a  Boy,  whose  mind 
Was  weak :  he  seem'd  not  for  the  world  designM, 
Seem*d  not  as  one  who  in  that  world  could  stoive, 
And  keep  his  spirits  even  and  alive — 
A  feeling  Boy,  and  happy,  though  the  less. 
From  that  fine  feeling,  form'd  for  happiness. 
His  mother  left  him  to  his  favourite  ways. 
And  what  he  made  his  pleasure  brought  him 
praise. 

Romantic,  tender,  visionary,  mild, 
Affectionate,  reflecting  when  a  child. 
With  fear  instinctive  he  from  harshness  fled, 
And  gentle  tears  for  all  who  suffered  shed ; 
Tales  of  misfortune  touched  his  generous  heart, 
Of  maidens  left,  and  lovers  forced  to  part. 

In  spite  of  all  that  weak  indulgence  wrought, 
That  love  permitted,  or  that  flattery  taught, 
In  spite  of  teachers  who  no  fault  would  find. 
The  Boy  was  neither  selfish  nor  unkind. 


Justice  and  truth  his  honest  heart  approved. 
And  all  things  lovely  he  admired  and  loved. 
Arabian  Nights  and  Persian  Tales  he  read, 
And  his  pure  mind  with  brilliant  wonders  fed. 
The  long  Romances,  wild  Adventures  fired 
His  stirring  thoughts :  he  felt  like  Boy  inspired. 
The  cruel  fight,  the  constant  love,  the  art 
Of  vile  magicians,  thrill*d  his  inmost  heart : 
An  early  Quixote,  dreaming  dreadful  sights 
Of  warring  dragons  and  victorious  knights : 
In  every  dream  some  beauteous  Princess  shown. 
The  pride  of  thousands  and  the  prize  of  one. 

Not  yet  he  read,  nor,  reading,  would  approve. 
The  Novel's  hero,  or  its  ladies'  love. 
He  would  Sophia  for  a  wanton  take, 
Jones  for  a  wicked,  nay  a  vulgar  rake. 
He  would  no  time  on  Smollett's  page  bestow ; 
Such  men  he  knew  not,  would  disdain  to  know ; 
And  if  he  read,  he  travell'd  slowly  on, 
Teazed  by  the  tame  and  faultless  Grandison. 
He  in  that  hero's  deeds  could  not  delight — 
"  He  loved  two  ladies,  and  he  would  not  fight." 
The  minor  works  of  this  prolific  kind 
Presented  beings  he  could  never  find ; 
Beings,  he  thought,  that  no  man  should  describe, 
A  vile,  intriguing,  lying,  perjured  tribe. 
With  impious  habits,  and  dishonest  views ; — 
The  men  he  knew  had  souls  they  fear'd  to  lose ; 
These  had  no  views  that  could  their  sins  control, 
With  them  nor  fears  nor  hopes  disturb'd  the  soul. 

To  dear  Romance  with  fresh  delight  he  tum'd, 
And  vicious  men,  like  recreant  cowards,  spum'd. 

The  Scripture  Stories  he  with  reverence  read^ 
And  duly  took  his  Bible  to  his  bed. 
Tet  Joshua,  Samson,  David,  were  a  race 
He  dared  not  with  his  favourite  heroes  place. 
Toung  as  he  was,  the  difference  well  he  knew 
Between  the  Truth  and  what  we  fancy  true. 
He  was  with  these  entranced,  of  those  afraid ; 
With  Guy  he  triumph'd,  but  with  David  pray'd. 


n. 


P. — Such  was  the  Boy,  and  what  the  man  would 
be 
I  might  coi^ecture,  but  could  not  foresee. 

F. — He  has  his  trials  met,  his  troubles  seen, 
And  now  deluded,  now  deserted  been. 
His  easy  nature  has  been  oft  assail'd 
By  grief  assumed,  scorn  hid,  and  flattery  vell'd. 

P.— But  has  he,  safe  and  cautious,  shunn'd  the 
snares 
That  life  presents  ? — I  ask  not  of  its  cares. 

F, — Tour  gentle  Boy  a  course  of  life  began. 
That  made  him  what  he  is,  the  gentle-man, 
A  man  of  business.     He  in  courts  presides 
Among  their  Worships,  whbm  his  judgment  guides. 
He  in  the  Temple  studied,  and  came  down 
A  very  lawyer,  though  without  a  gown ; 
Still  he  is  kind[,  but  prudent,  steady,  just. 
And  takes  but  little  that  he  hears  on  trust ; 
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He  has  no  visions  noyr,  no  boyish  plans ; 

All  his  designs  and  prospects  are  the  man's — 

The  man  of  sound  discretion. 

P. — How  so  made  ? 
What  could  his  mind  to   change  like  this  per- 
suade? 
What  first  awaken'd  our  romantic  friend  ? — 
For  such  he  is. 

F, — ^If  you  would  know,  attend. 

In  those  gay  years,  when  boys  their  manhood 

prove, 
Because  they  talk  of  girls,  and  dream  of  love, 
In  William's  way  there  came  a  maiden  fair, 
With  soft,  meek  look,  and  sweet  retiring  air ; 
With  just  the  rosy  tint  upon  her  cheek, 
With  sparkling  eye,  and  tongue  unused  to  speak ; 
With  manner  decent,  quiet,  chaste,  that  one, 
Modest  himself,  might  love  to  look  upon, 
As  William  looked ;  and  thus  the  gentle  Squire 
Began  the  Nymph,  albeit  poor,  t*  admire. 
She  was,  to  wit,  the  gardener's  niece  ;  her  place 
Gave  to  her  care  the  Lady's  silks  and  lace : 
With  other  duties  of  an  easy  kind. 
And  left  her  time,  as  much  she  felt  inclined, 
T*  adorn  her  graceful  form,  and  fill  her  craving 

mind, — 
Nay,  left  her  leisure  to  employ  some  hours 
Of  the  long  day  among  her  uncle's  flowers — 
Myrtle  and  rose,  of  which  she  took  the  care. 
And  was  as  sweet  as  pinks  and  lilies  are. 

Such  was  the  damsel  whom  our  Touth  beheld 
With  passion  unencouraged,  unrepell'd  ; 
For  how  encourage  what  was  not  in  view  ? 
Or  how  repel  what  strove  not  to  pursue  ? 

What  books  inspired,  or  glowing  fancy  wrought. 
What  dreams  suggested,  or  reflecUon  taught, 
Whate'er  of  love  was  to  the  mind  conveyed, 
Was  all  directed  to  his  darling  maid. 
He  saw  his  damsel  with  a  lover's  eyes. 
As  pliant  fancy  wove  the  fair  disguise  ; 
A  Quixote  he,  who  in  his  nymph  could  trace 
The  high-bom  beauty,  changed  and — out  of  place. 
That  WilUam  loved,  mamma,  with  easy  smile. 
Would   jesting  say;    but  love   might  grow  the 

while ; 
The  damsel's  self,  with  unassuming  pride, 
With  love,  so  led  by  fear,  was  gratified. 

What  cause  for  censure  ?     Could  a  man  reprove 
A  child  for  fondness,  or  miscall  it  love  ? 
Not  William's  self;  yet  well  inform'd  was  he 
That  love  it  was,  and  endless  love  would  be. 
Month  after  month  the  sweet  delusion  bred 
Wild   feverish  hopes,  that  flourish'd,   and  then 

fled. 
Like  Fanny's  sweetest  flower,  and  that  was  lost 
In  one  cold  hour,  by  one  harsh  morning  frost. 

In  some  soft  evenings,  mid  the  garden's  bloom. 
Would  William  wait,  till  Fknny  chanced  to  come ; 
And  Fanny  came,  by  chance  it  may  be ;  still, 
There  was  a  gentle  bias  of  the  will, 


Such  as  the  soundest  minds  may  act  upon. 
When  motives  of  superior  kind  are  gone. 
There  then  they  met,  and  Master  William's  look 
Was  the  less  timid,  for  he  held  a  book ; 
And  when  the  sweetness  of  the  evening  hoars, 
The  fresh  soft  air,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
The  night-bird's  note,  the  gently  faliixig  dew, 
Were  all  discuss'd,  and  silence  would  ensue. 
There  were  some  lovely  Lines — if  she  ooold  stay~ 
And  Fanny  rises  not  to  go  away. 


"  Toung  Paris  was  the  shepherds*  pride, 

As  well  the  fur  iEnone  knew ; 
They  sat  the  mountain  stream  beside. 

And  o'er  the  bank  a  poplar  grew. 

Upon  its  bark  this  verse  he  traced, — 
Bear  witness  to  the  vow  I  make  : 

Thou,  Xanthus,  to  thy  source  shalt  haste. 
E'er  I  my  matchless  maid  forsake. 

No  prince  or  peasant  lad  am  I, 

Nor  crown  nor  crook  to  me  belong, 

But  I  will  love  thee  till  I  die, 
And  die  before  I  do  thee  wrong. 

Back  to  thy  source  now,  Xanthus,  ran ; 

Paris  is  now  a  prince  of  Troy ; 
He  leaves  the  Fair  his  flattery  won. 

Himself  and  country  to  destroy. 

He  seizes  on  a  sovereign's  wife, 

The  pride  of  Greece,  and  with  her  flies ; 
He  causes  thus  a  ten  years'  strife, 

Aud  with  his  dying  parent  dies. 

Oh  I  think  me  not  this  Shepherd's  Boy, 
Who  from  the  Maid  he  loves  would  ran : 

Oh  I  think  me  not  a  Prince  of  Troy, 

By  whom  such  treacherous  deeds  are  done.' 


The  Lines  were  read,  and  many  an  idle  word 
Pronounced  with  emphasis,  and  underscored. 
As  if  the  writer  had  resolved  that  all 
His  nouns  and  verbs  should  be  emphatioal: 
But  what  they  were  the  damsel  little  thought. 
The  sense  escaped  her,  but  the  voice  she  cao^t. 
Soft,  tender,  trembling ;  and  the  gipsy  felt 
As  if  by  listening  she  unfairly  dealt : 
For  she,  if  not  mamma,  had  rightly  gueasM 
That  William's  bosom  was  no  seat  of  rest. 

But  Love's  young  hope  must  die. — There  was  a 
day 
When  nature  smiled,  and  all  around  was  gaj ; 
The  Boy  o'ertook  the  damsel  as  she  went 
The  village  road — unknown  was  her  intent ; 
He,  happy  hour,  when  lock'd  in  Fanny's  arm, 
Waik'd  on  enamour'd,  every  look  a  charm ; 
Tet  her  soft  looks  were  but  her  heart's  disguise. 
There  was  no  answering  k>ve  in  Fanny's  ejes  ; 
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But,  or  by  prudence  or  by  pity  moved, 
She  thought  it  time  his  folly  was  reproved ; 
Then  took  her  measures,  not  perchance  without 
Some  conscious  pride  in  what  she  was  about. 


Along  the  brook  with  gentle  pace  they  go, 
The  youth  unconscious  of  th*  impending  woe ; 
And  oft  he  urged  the  absent  Maid  to  talk, 
As  she  was  wont  in  many  a  former  walk ; 
And  still  she  slowly  walk'd  beside  the  brook, 
Or  looked  around — for  what  could  Fanny  look  ? 
Something  there  must  be !    What,  did  not  appear ; 
But  William's  eye  betray'd  the  anxious  fear ; 
The  cause  unseen  !^^ 

But  who,  with  giant-stride, 
Bounds  o*er  the  brook,  and  is  at  Fanny's  side  ? 
Who  takes  her  arm  ?  and,  oh  I  what  villain  dares 
To  press  those  lips  ?    Not  e'en  her  lips  he  spares  I 
Nay,  she  herself,  the  Fanny,  the  divine, 
Lip  to  his  lip  can  wickedly  incline  ! 
The  lad,  unnerved  by  horror,  with  an  air 
Of  wonder  quits  her  arm  and  looks  despair ; 
Nor  will  proceed.     Oh,  no !  he  must  return, 
Though  his  drown'd  sight  Cannot  the  path  discern. 


**  Come,  Master  William !  come,  sir,  let  us  on. 
'*  What  can  you  fear?    You  're  not   aftnid  of 
John?" 


"  What  ails  our  youngster?"  quoth  the  burly 
swain, 
Six  feet  in  height — ^but  he  inquires  in  vain. 
William,  in  deep  resentment,  scans  the  frame 
Of  the  fond  giant,  and  abhors  his  name ; 
Thinks  him  a  demon  of  th'  infernal  brood. 
And  longs  to  shed  his  most  pernicious  blood. 


Again  the  monster  spake  in  thoughtless  joy, — 
'*  We  shall  be  married  soon,  my  pretty  Boy  ! 
^'  And  dwell  in  Madam's  cottage,  where  you  '11  see 
"  The  strawberry-beds,  and  cherries  on  the  tree." 


Back  to  his  home  in  silent  scorn  retum'd 
Th'  indignant  Boy,  and  all  endearment  spum'd. 
Fanny  perforce  with  Master  takes  her  way. 
But  finds  him  to  th'  o'erwhelming  grief  a  prey, 
Wrapt  in  resentM  silence,  till  he  came 
Where  he  might  vent  his  woes  and  hide  his 
shame. 


Fierce  was  his  strife,  but  with  success  he  strove. 
And  freed  his  troubled  breast  from  fruitless  love  ; 
Or  what  of  love  his  reason  fail'd  to  cool 
Was  lost  and  perish' d  in  a  public  school, — 
Those  seats  and  sources  both  of  good  and  ill, 
By  what  they  cure  in  Boys,  and  what  they  kill. 


TALE    XX. 

[farewell  and  returm.] 

THE  WILL. 

I. 

Thus  to  his  Friend  an  angry  Father  spoke — 
"  Nay,  do  not  think  that  I  the  Will  revoke. 
"  My  cruel  Son  in  every  way  I  've  tried, 
"  And  every  vice  have  found  in  him  but  pride ; 
"  For  he,  of  pride  possess'd,  would  meaner  vices 

hide. 
"  Money  he  wastes,  I  will  not  say  he  spends ; 
*^  He  neither  makes  the  poor  nor  rich  his  friends — 
**  To  those  he  nothing  gives,  to  these  he  never  lends. 

"  'T  is  for  himself  each  legal  pale  he  breaks ; 
"  He  joins  the  miser's  spirit  to  the  rake's : 
'*  Like  the  worst  Roman  in  the  worst  of  times, 
**  He  can  be  guilty  of  conflicting  crimes  ; 
"  Greedy  of  other's  wealth,  unknown  the  use, 
**  And  of  his  own  contemptuously  profuse. 

*^  To  such  a  mind  shall  I  my  wealth  confide, 
'*  That  you  to  nobler,  worthier  ends,  may  guide  ? 
"  No  I  let  my  Will  my  scorn  of  vice  express, 
^*  And  let  him  learn  repentance  from  distress." 

So  said  the  Father ;  and  the  Friend,  who  spum'd 
Wealth  ill  acquired,  his  sober  speech  retum'd : — 
**  The  youth  is  faulty,  but  his  faults  are  weigh'd 
"  With  a  strong  bias,  and  by  wrath  repaid ; 
**  Pleasure  deludes  him,  not  the  vain  design 
**  Of  making  vices  unallied  combine. 
**  He. wastes  your  wealth,  for  he  is  yet  a  boy ; 
"  He  covets  more,  for  he  would  more  ei^joy. 
"  For,  my  good  friend,  believe  me,  very  few, 
"  At  once  are  prodigals  and  misers  too— 
**  The  spendthrift  vice  engrafted  on  the  Jew. 
**  Leave  me  one  thousand  pounds ;  for  I  confess 
"  I  have  my  wants,  and  will  not  tax  you  less. 
"  But  your  estate  let  this  young  man  eigoy : 
"  If  he  reforms,  you  've  saved  a  grateful  boy ; 
'*  If  not,  a  father's  cares  and  troubles  cease ; 
"  You  've  done  your  duty,  and  may  rest  in  peace." 

The  Will  in  hand,  the  Father  musing  stood, 
Then  gravely  answered,  "  Your  advice  is  good  ; 
"  Yet  take  the  paper,  and  in' safety  keep; 
"  I  'U  make  another  Will  before  I  sleep  : 
^*  But  if  I  hear  of  some  atrocious  deed, 
"  That  deed  I  '11  bum,  and  yours  will  then  succeed. 
"  Two  thousand  I  bequeath  you.     No  reproof  I 
"  And    there    are    small    bequests—he  'U    have 

enough. 
"  For  if  he  wastes,  he  would  with  all  be  poor; 
**  And  if  he  wastes  not,  he  will  need  no  more." 

The  Friends  then  parted !  this  the  Win  possess'd, 
And  that  another  made— so  things  had  rest. 

George,  who  was  conscious  that  his  father  grew 
Sick  find  infirm,  eniraeed  in  nothinir  new : 
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No  letters  came  from  Injured  man  or  maid, 
No  bills  from  wearied  duns  that  must  be  paid, 
No  fierce  reproaches  from  deserted  fair, 
Mix'd  with  wild  tenderness  of  desperate  prayer ; 
So  hope  rose  softly  in  the  parent's  breast : 
He  dying  call'd  his  son,  and  fondly  bless'd, 
Hail'd  the  propitious  tear,   and  mildly  sunk  to 
rest. 

Unhappy  youth  !  e'er  yet  the  tomb  was  closed, 
And  dust  to  dust  conveyed  in  peace  reposed. 
He  sought  his  father's  closet,  searched  around. 
To  find  a  Will,— the  important  WiU  was  found. 

Well  pleased  he  read,  "  These  lands,  this  nanor, 
all, 
"  Now  call  me  master  I— I  obey  the  call." 
Then  from  the  window  look'd  the  valley  o'er, 
And  never  saw  it  look  so  rich  before. 
He  view'd  the  dairy,  view'd  the  men  at  plough, 
With  other  eyes,  with  other  feelings  now, 
And  with  a  new-form'd  taste  found  beauty  in  a 

cow. 
The  distant  swain  who  drove  the  plough  along 
Was  a  good  useful  slave,  and  passing  strong  I 
In  short,  the  view  was  pleasing,  nay,  was  fine, 
**  Good  as  my  father's,  excellent  as  mine !" 

Again  he  reads, — but  he  had  read  enough : 
What  followed  put  his  virtue  to  a  proof. 
**How  this?~to   David  Wright    two    thousand 

pounds ! 
"  A  monstrous  sum !  beyond  all  reason ! — sounds  I 
"  This  is  your  friendship  running  out  of  bounds. 

"  Then  here  are  cousins  Susan,  Robert,  Joe, 
**  Five  hundred  each.     Do  they  deserve  it  ?     No ! 
"  Claim  they  have  none — I  wonder  if  they  know 
*'  What  the  good  man  intended  to  bestow  I 
^*  This  might  be  paid— but  Wright's   enormous 

sum 
"  Is — I  *m  alone — ^there's  nobody  can  come — 
**'  'Tis  all  his  hand,  no  lawyer  was  employ'd 
"  To  write  this  prose,  that  ought  to  be  destroy'd ! 
"  To  no  attorney  would  my  father  trust ; 
**  He  wish'd  his  son  to  judge  of  what  was  just ; 
"  As  if  he  said,  *  My  boy  wiU  find  the  Will, 
"  *  And,  as  he  likes,  destroy  it  or  fiilfil.* 
"  This,  now,  is  reason,  this  I  understand — 
*^  What  was  at  his,  is  now  at  my  command. 
*^  As  for  this  paper,  with  these  cousiny  names, 
"  I—  't  is  my  Will — commit  it  to  the  flames. 
**■  Hence  I  disappear  I  Now  am  I  lord  alone ; 
'*  They  'U  groan,  I  know,  but,  curse  them !  let  them 

groan. 
**  Who  wants  his  money  like  a  new-made  heir, 
"  To  put  all  things  in  order  and  repair  ? 
**  I  need  the  whole  the  worthy  man  could  save, 
*^  To  do  my  father  credit  in  his  grave : 
**  It  takes  no  trifle  to  have  squires  convey'd 
^*  To  their  last  house  with  honour  and  parade. 
'*  All  this,  attended  by  a  world  of  cost, 
"  Requires,  demands,  that  nothing  should  be  lost. 
*^  These  fond  bequests  cannot  demanded  be-^ 
"  Where  no  Will  is,  can  be  no  legacy  I 
"  And  none  is  here  I  I  safely  swear  it — ^none  !— 
"  The  very  ashes  are  dispersed  and  gone. 


^*  All  would  be  well,  would  that  same  sober  firiead, 
"  That  Wright,  my  father  on  his  way  attend: 
"  My  fears— but  why  afraid  ?— my  troubles  then 
would  end.** 

In  triumph,  yet  in  trouble,  meets  our  Squire 
The  friends  assembled,  who  a  Will  require. 
"  There  is  no  Will,**  he  said.     They  munnor  sad 
retire. 

Days  pass  away,  while  yet  the  heir  is  hUa^A 
By  pleasant  cares,  and  thoughts  that  banish  reit; 
When  comes  the  Friend,  and  asks,  in  solemn  tone, 
If  he  may  see  the  busy  Squire  alone. 

They  are  in  private— all  about  is  still — 
When  thus  the  Guest :— "  Tour  father  left  a  WiB, 
**  And  I  would  see  it." — Rising  in  reply, 
The  youth  beheld  a  fix*d  and  piercing  eye. 
From  which  his  own  receded ;  and  the  sound 
Of  his  own  words  was  in  disorder  drown'd. 
He  answer'd  softly, — "  I  in  vain  have  spent 
"  Days  in  the  search ;  I  pray  yon  be  content; 

"  And  if  a  Will "    The  pertinacious  min, 

At  t/*  displeased,  with  steady  tone  began, — 
"  There  t«  a  Will— produce  it,  for  you  can." 

"  Sir,  I  have  sought  in  vain,  and  what  the  ase? 
*'  What  has  no  being,  how  can  I  produce  ?**  , 

"  Two  days  I  give  you ;  to  my  words  attend," 
Was  the  reply,  **  and  let  the  businen  end." 

Two  days  were  past,  and  still  the  same  reply 
To  the  same  question — '^  Not  a  Will  have  1." 
More  grave,  more  earnest^  tlien  the  Fiiesd  if- 

pear'd : 
He  spoke  with  power,  as  one  irho    would  k 

heard, — 
"  A  Will  your  father  made  I    I  witnessed  <H»e." 
The  heir  arose  in  anger — "  Sir,  begone !  I 

"  Think  you  my  spirit  by  your  loolm  to  awe?        j 
**  Go  to  your  lodgings,  fHend,  or  to  your  lav: 
*'  To  what  would  you  our  easy  souls  persoade?      ! 
"  Once  more  I  tell  you,  not  a  Will  was  made :       | 
"  There  's  none  with  me,  I  swear  it— now,  d«J 
"This  if  you  can  r— 

"  That,  surely,  cannot  I;       ' 
"  Nay,  I  believe  you,  and,  as  no  such  deed 
"  Is  found  with  you,  this  surely  will  sueoeed  V* 

I 
He  said,  and  from  his  pocket  slowly  drew 
Of  the  first  testament  a  copy  true,  i 

And  held  it  spread  abroad,  that  he  might  set  it 

too. 
"  Read  and  be  sure :  your  parent^  pleasure  see- 
"  Then  leave  this  maooion  and  theae  lands  to  ne." 

He  said,  and  terror  seiaed  the  guilty  youtk;      ' 
He  saw  his  misery,  meanness,  and  the  truth ; 
Could  not  before  his  stem  accuse  stand,  ' 

Yet  could  not  quit  that  hall,  that  park,  that  iiad; 
But  when  surprise  had  pass'd  away,  hb  grief 
Began  to  think  in  law  to  find  relief. 

"  While  courts  are  open,  why  should  I  deeper? 
"  Juries  will  feel  for  an  abandon'd  heir : 
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"  I  wiU  rcriit,"  he  said,  impeU'd  by  pride  ;— 
"  I  must  submit,"  recurring  fear  replied. 
As  wheels  the  vane  when  winds  around  it  play, 
So  his  strong  passions  tum'd  him  every  way ; 
But  growing  terrors  seized  th'  unhappy  youth : 
He  knew  the  Man,   and  more   he   knew^the 

Truth. 
When,  stung  by  all  he  fear'd,  and  all  he  felt, 
He  sought  for  mercy,  and  in  terror  knelt. 

Grieved,  but  indignant, — "  Let  me  not  despise 
"  Thy  fether*8  son,"  replied  the  Friend :  "  arise ! 
"  To  my  fix'd  purpose  your  attention  lend, 
"  And  know,  your  fote  will  on  yourself  depend. 

''  Thou  shalt  not  want,  young  man,  nor  yet 

abound, 
"  And  time  shall  try  thee,  if  thy  heart  be  sound ; 
*'  Thou  Shalt  be  watch'd  tUl  thou  hast  leam'd  to 

know 
"  Th*  All-seeing  "Watcher  of  the  world  below, 
"  And  worlds  above,  and  thoughts  within ;  from 

Whom 
*'  Must  be  thy  certain,  just,  and  final  doom. 
"  Thy  doors  all  closely  barr'd,  thy  windows  blind, 
**  Before  aU  silent,  silent  aU  behind— 
"  Thy  hand   was  stretch'd   to  do  whatever  thy 

soul 
"  In  secret  would — ^no  mortal  could  control. 
"  Oh,  fool  I   to  think  that  thou  thy  act  couldst 

keep 
"  From  that  All-piercing  Eye  which  cannot  sleep ! 

'*  Go  to  thy  trial  I— «nd  may  I  with  thee, 
*'  A  fellow-sinner,  who  to  mercy  flee, 
**  That  mercy  find,  as  justly  I  dispense 
*<  Between  thy  frailty  and  thy  penitence. 

*'  Go  to  thy  trial !  and  be  wise  in  time, 
''  And  know  that  no  man  can  conceal  a  crime. 
"  God  and  his  Conscience  witness  all  that 's  done, 
"  And  these  he  cannot  cheat,  he  cannot  shun. 
"  What,  then,  could  fortune,  what  could  safety 

give, 
"  If  he  with  these  at  enmity  must  live  ? 

"  Go !" — and  the  young  man  from  his  presence 
went. 
Confused,  uncertain  of  his  own  intent — 
To  sin,  if  pride  prevailed  ;  if  soften'd,  to  repent. 


n. 


P. — Lives  yet  the  Friend  of  that  unhappy  Boy, 
Who  could  the  Will  that  made  him  rich  destroy, 
And  made  him  poor  ?    And  what  the  after-plan, 
For  one  so  selfish,  of  that  stem,  good  man  ? 

P.r-"  Choose,"  said  this  Friend,  "  thy  way  in 
Ufe,  and  I 
"  Will  means  to  aid  thee  in  thy  work  supply." 
He  will  the  army,  thought  this  guardian,  choose, 


Humbly  he  answered, — "  With  your  kind  con- 
sent, 
"  Of  your  estate  I  would  a  portion  rent, 

"  And  farm  with  care " 

"  Alas !  the  wretched  fruit 
'*  Of  evU  habit  I  he  wiU  hunt  and  shoot." 

So  judged  the  Friend,  but  soon  perceived  a 
change. 
To  him  important,  and  to  all  men  strange. 
Industrious,  temperate,  with  the  sun  he  rose, 
And  of  his  time  gave  little  to  repose : 
Nor  to  the  labour  only  bent  his  will. 
But  sought  experience,  and  improved  with  skill ; 
With  cautious  prudence  placed  his  gains  to  use, 
Inquiring  always,  "  What  will  this  produce  ?" 

The  Friend,  not  long  suspicious,  now  began 
To  think  more  kindly  of  the  alter*d  man^ 
In  his  opinion  alter'd,  but,  in  truth. 
The  same  the  spirit  that  still  ruled  the  youth  : 
That  dwelt  within,  where  other  demons  dwell. 
Avarice  unsated,  and  insatiable. 

But  this  Wright  saw  not :  He  was  more  inclined 
To  trace  the  way  of  a  repenting  mind : 
And  he  was  now  by  strong  disease  assail'd. 
That  quickly  o*er  the  vital  powers  prevaiVd  : 
And  now  the  son  had  all,  was  rich  beyond 
His  fondest  hope,  and  he,  indeed,  was  fond. 

His  life's  great  care  has  been  his  zeal  to  prove, 
And  time  to  dotage  has  increased  his  love. 
A  Miser  now«  the  one  strong  passion  guides 
The  heart  and  soul :  there  's  not  a  love  besides. 
Where'er  he  comes,  he  sees  in  every  fkce 
A  look  that  tells  him  of  his  own  disgrace. 
Men's  features  vary,  but  the  mildest  show 
"  It  is  a  tale  of  infomy  we  know." 
Some  with  contempt  Uie  wealthy  miser  view, 
Some  with  disgust,  yet  miz'd  with  pity  too ; 
A  part  the  looks  of  wrath  and  hatred  wear. 
And  some,  less  happy,  lose  their  scorn  in  fear. 

Meanwhile,  devoid  of  kindness,  comfort,  friends. 
On  his  possessions  solely  he  depends. 

Tet  is  he  wretched ;  for  his  fate  decrees 
That  his  own  feelings  should  deny  him  ease. 
With  talents  gifted,  he  himself  reproves. 
And  can  but  scorn  the  vile  pursuit  he  loves ; 
He  can  but  feel  that  there  abides  within 
The  secret  shame,  the  unrepented  sin, 
And  the  strong  sense,  that  bids  him  to  confess 
He  has  not  found  the  way  to  happiness. 

But 't  is  the  way  where  he  has  traveird  long, 
And  turn  he  will  not,  though  he  feels  it  wrong : 
Like  a  sad  traveller,  who,  at  closing  day. 
Finds  he  has  wander'd  widely  from  his  way. 
Yet  wanders  on,  nor  will  new  paths  explore. 
Till  the  night  falls,  and  he  can  walk  no  more. 
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[fabeweij.  akd  retubr.] 

THE  COUSINS. 

I. 

P. — ^I IJ5IT  a  frugal  Merchant,  who  began 
Early  to  thrive,  and  grew  a  wealthy  man : 
Retired  from  business  with  a  favourite  Niece, 
He  lived  in  plenty,  or  if  not — in  peace. 
Their  small  affairs,  conforming  to  his  will, 
The  maiden  managed  with  superior  skill. 
He  had  a  Nephew  too,  a  brother's  child, — 
But  Jame»  offended,  for  the  lad  was  wild : 
And  P(Uly*8  tender  soul  was  vex'd  to  hear, 
**  Tour  Ck>u8in  James  will  rot  in  gaol,  my  dear : 
"  And  now  I  charge  you,  by  no  kind  of  gift 
"  Show  him  that  folly  may  be  help'd  by  thrift" 
This  Patty  heard,  but  in  her  generous  mind 
Precept  so  harsh  could  no  admission  0nd. 

Her  Cousin  James,  too  sure  in  prison  laid. 
With  strong  petitions  plied  the  gentle  maid. 
That  she  would  humbly  on  their  Uncle  press 
His  deep  repentance  and  his  sore  distress ; 
How  that  he  moum'd  in  durance,  night  and  day. 
And  which  removed,  he  would  for  ever  pray. 

"  Nought  will  I  give  his  worthless  life  to  save," 
The  Uncle  said ;  and  nought  in  fact  he  gave : 
But  the  kind  maiden  from  her  pittance  took 
All  that  she  could,  and  gave  with  pitying  look ; 
For  soft  compassion  in  her  bosom  reign'd. 
And  her  heart  melted  when  the  Youth  complain*d. 
Of  his  complaints  the  Uncle  loved  to  hear. 
As  Patty  told  them,  shedding  many  a  tear ; 
While  he  would  wonder  how  the  girl  could  pray 
For  a  young  rake,  to  place  him  in  her  way. 
Or  once  admit  him  in  his  Uncle's  view ; 
"  But  these,"  said  he,  '*  are  things  that  women  do." 

Thus  were  the  Cousins,  young,  unguarded,  fond. 
Bound  in  true  friendship — so  they  named  the  bond. 
Nor  call'd  it  love;    and  James  resolved,  when 

free, 
A  most  correct  and  frugal  man  to  be. 
He  sought  her  prayers,  but  not  for  heavenly  aid : 
"  Pray  to  my  Uncle,"  and  she  kindly  pray'd — 
<*  James  will  be  careful,"  said  the  Niece ;  **  and  I 
"  Will  be  as  careful,"  was  the  stem  reply. 

Thus  he  resisted,  and  I  know  not  how 
He  could  be  soften'd — Is  he  kinder  now  ? 
Hard  was  his  heart ;  but  yet  a  heart  of  steel 
May  melt  in  dying,  and  dissolving  feel. 

n. 

P.— What  were  his  feelings  I  can  not  explain. 
His  actions  only  on  my  mind  remain. 
He  never  married,  that  indeed  we  know. 
But  childless  was  not,  as  his  foes  could  show ; — 


Perhaps  his  friends— for  friends,  as  wefl  as  foet, 
Will  the  infirmities  of  man  disclose. 

VHien  young,  our  Merchant,  though  of  sober  | 
fame. 
Had  a  rude  passion  that  he  could  not  tame;  > 

And,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  passion's  strife,  | 

He  had  a  Son,  who  never  bad  a  wife ; 
The  father  paid  just  what  the  law  requiredi  l 

Nor  saw  the  in&nt,  nor  to  see  desired.  ' 

That  infant,  thriving  on  the  parish  fare, 
Without  a  {Murent's  love,  consent,  or  care,  i 

Became  a  sailor,  and  sustain'd  his  part  ' 

So  like  a  man,  it  touch'd  his  father's  heart  :— 
He  for  protection  gave  the  ready  pay. 
And  placed  the  seaman  in  preferment's  way : 
Wlio  doubted  not,  with  sanguine  heart,  to  rise, 
And  bring  home  riches,  gain'd  from  many  a  pnie. 
But  Jack — for  so  we  call'd  him — Jack  once  man. 
And  never  after,  touch'd  his  native  shore : 
Nor  was  it  known  if  he  in  battle  feU, 
Or  sickening  died— we  sought,  but  none  oould  tcfl. 
The  father  dgh'd— as  some  report,  he  wept ; 
And  then  his  sorrow  with  the  Sailor  slept : 
Then  age  came  on ;  he  found  his  spirits  droop, 
And  his  kind  Niece  remained  the  only  hope. 

Premising  this,  our  story  then  proceeds— 
Our  gentle  Patty  for  her  Cousin  pleads ; 
And  now  her  Uncle,  to  his  room  confined. 
And  kindly  nursed,  was  soften'd  and  was  kind. 
James,  whom  the  law  had  frx>m  his  prison  sent, 
With  much  contrition  to  his  Uncle  went. 
And,  humbly   kneeling,   said,    ^  Fijirgiye  Be;  I 

repent." 
Reproach,  of  course,  his  humbled  spirit  bore; 
He  knew  for  pardon  anger  opes  the  door ;  I 

The  man  whom  we  with  too  much  warmth  reprarc 
Has  the-  best  chance  our  softening  hearts  to  mom : 
And  this  he  had—"  Why,  Patty,  love  !  it  seens," 
Said  the  old  man,    "  there  's  something  good  ii 

James :  i 

*'  I  must  forgive :  but  you,  my  child,  are  yet        I 
"  My  stay  and  prop ;  I  cannot  this  fbrget 
"  Still,  my  dear  Niece,  as  a  reforming  man, 
"  I  mean  to  aid  your  Cousin,  if  I  can."  j 

Then  Patty  smiled,  for  James  and  she  had  worn     | 
Time  for  their  loves,  and  pledged  the  constant  tov.  j 

James  the  fair  way  to  fovouring  thoughts  dts- 1 
cem'd —  ; 

He  leam'd  the  news,  and  told  of  all  he  leam'd ; 
Read  all  the  papers  in  an  easy  style,  i 

And  knew  the  bits  would  raise  his  Uncle's  auk;  ' 
Then  would  refrain,  to  hear  the  good  man  ssy, 
"  You  did  not  come  as  usual  yesterday ;  | 

*'  I  must  not  take  you  Arom  your  duties,  lad,  j 

"  But  of  your  daUy  visits  should  be  glad  I"  ] 

Patty  was  certain  that  their  Uncle  now  l| 

Would  their  affection  aU  it  ask'd  allow ;  ' 

She  was  convinced  her  lover  now  would  find  ' 

The  past  forgotten  and  old  Uncle  kind.  > 
"  It  matters  not,"  she  added,  **who  reeeirct 

"  The  larger  portion ;  what  to  one  he  leaves  i 
"  We  both  inherit  I  let  us  noUUng  hide, 
"  Dear  James,  ttom  him  in  whom  we  both  cos* 

fide."  i 
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"  Not  for  your  Ufe  I"  quoth  James.    "  Let  Uncle 

choose 
"  Our  ways  for  us — or  we  the  way  shall  lose. 

"  For  know  you,  Cousin,  all  these  miser  men ** 

"  Nay,  my  dear  James !" — 

"  Our  worthy  Uncle,  then, 
"  And  all  like  Uncle,  like  to  be  obeyed 
"  By  their  dependants,  who  must  seem  afraid 
"  Of  their  own  will : — if  we  to  wed  incline, 
"  You  '11  quickly  hear  him  peevishly  repine, 
**  Object,  dispute,  and  sundry  reasons  give,  j 

**  To  prove  we  ne'er  could  find  the  means  to  live  J 
"  And  then,  due  credit  for  his  speech  to  gain, 
'*  He  'U  leave  us  poor — lest  wealth  should  prove  it 

vain. 
^*  Let  him  propose  the  measure,  and  then  we 
**  May  for  his  pleasure  to  his  plan  agree. 
'*  I,  when  at  last  assenting,  shall  be  still 
**  But  giving  way  to  a  kind  Uncle's  will ; 
"  Then  will  he  deem  it  just  amends  to  make 
^*  To  one  who  ventures  all  things  for  his  sake ; 
**  So,  should  you  deign  to  take  this  worthless  hand, 
*<  Be  sure,  dear  Patty,  't  is  at  his  command." 

But  Patty  question'd — "  Is  it,  let  me  ask, 
*<  The  will  of  God  that  we  should  wear  a  mask  V* 
This  startled  James :  he  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
And  said,  with  some  contempt,  besides  surprise, 
"  Patty,  my  love  I  the  will  of  God,  't  is  plidn, 
**  Is  that  we  live  by  what  we  can  obtain : 
"  Shall  we  a  weak  and  foolish  man  ofiend, 
**  And  when  our  trial  is  so  near  our  end  ?" 

This   hurt  the  maiden,  and   she  said,  "'Tis 
weU! 
*'  Unask'd  I  will  not  of  your  purpose  tell, 
"  But  will  not  Ue."— 

"  Lie  !  Patty,  no,  indeed, 
^'  Tour  downright  lying  never  will  succeed  1 
"  A  better  way  our  prudence  may  devise, 
**  Than  such  improfltable  things  as  lies. 
**  Tet,  a  dependant,  if  he  would  not  starve, 
"  The  way  through  life  must   with  discretion 

carve; 
"  And,  though  a  lie  he  may  with  pride  disdain, 
"  He  must  not  every  useless  truth  maintain. 
'^  If  one  respect  to  Uiese  fond  men  would  show, 
**  Conceal  the  facts  that  give  them  pain  to  know ; 
"  While  all  that  pleases  may  be  placed  in  view, 
"  And,  if  it  be  not,  they  will  think  it  true." 

The  humble  Patty  dropp'd  a  silent  tear. 
And  said,  '*  Indeed,  't  is  best  to  be  sincere." 
James  answer*d  not — there  could  be  no  reply 
To  what  he  would  not  grant  nor  could  deny  ; 
But  from  that  time  he  in  the  maiden  saw 
What  he  condemn'd ;  yet  James  was  kept  in  awe ; 
He  felt  her  virtue,  but  was  sore  afraid 
For  the  frank  blunders  of  the  virtuous  maid. 

Meantime  he  daily  to  his  Uncle  read 
The  news,  and  to  his  favourite  subjects  led  : 
If  closely  press'd,  be  sometimes  stay'd  to  dine. 
Eat  of  one  dish,  and  drank  one  glass  of  wine ; 
For  James  was  crafty  grown,  and  felt  his  way 
To  favour,  step  by  step,  and  day  by  day ; 
He  talk'd  of  business,  till  the  Uncle  prized 


And,  glad  to  see  him  thus  his  faults  survive, 

"  This  Boy,'*  quoth  he,  "  will  keep  our  name  alive. 

"  Women  are  weak,  and  Patty,  though  the  best 

"  Of  her  weak  sex,  is  woman  like  the  rest : 

"  An  idle  husband  will  her  money  spend, 

"  And  bring  my  hard-eam'd  savings  to  an  end." 

Far  as  he  dared,  his  Nephew  this  way  led. 
And  told  his  tales  of  lasses  rashly  wed, 
Told  them  as  matters  that  he  heard, — "  He  knew 
"  Not  where,"  he  said,  "  they  might  be  false  or 

true ; 
"  One  must  confess  that  girls  are  apt  to  dote 
"  On  the  bright  scarlet  of  a  coxcomb's  coat ; 
*^  And  that  with  ease  a  woman  they  beguile 
"  With  a  fool's  flattery,  or  a  rascal's  smile  ; 
<<  But  then,"  he  added,  fearing  to  displease, 
*'  Our  Patty  never  saw  such  men  as  these." 

**  True  I   but  she  may — some   scoundrel  may 
command 
"  The  girl's  whole  store,  if  he  can  gain  her  hand ; 
"  Her  very  goodness  will  itself  deceive, 
"  And  her  weak  virtue  help  her  to  believe  ; 
**  Tet  she  is  kind ;  and,  Nephew,  go,  and  say 
**  I  need  her  now — You  '11  come  another  day." 

In  such  discourses,  while  the  maiden  went 
About  her  household,  many  an  hour  was  spent. 
Till  James  was  sure  that,  when  his  Uncle  died, 
He  should  at  least  the  property  divide : 
Nor  long  had  he  to  wait — the  fact  was  quickly 
tried. 

The  Uncle,  now  to  his  last  bed  confined, 
To  James  and  Patty  his  afiairs  resign'd : 
The  doctor  took  his  final  fee  in  hand, 
The  man  of  law  received  his  last  command ; 
The  silent  priest  sat  watching  in  his  chair, 
If  he  might  wake  the  dying  man  to  prayer, — 
When  the  last  groan  was  heard  ;  then  all  was  still. 
And  James  indulged  his  musings — on  the  Will. 

This  in  due  time  was  read,  and  Patty  saw 
Her  own  dear  Cousin  made  the  heir-by-law. 
Something  indeed  was  hers,  but  yet  she  felt 
As  if  her  Uncle  had  not  kindly  dealt ; 
And,  but  that  James  was  one  whom  she  could 

trust. 
She  would  have  thought  it  cruel  and  unjust. 
E'en  as  it  was,  it  gave  her  some  surprise. 
And  tears  imbidden  started  in  her  eyes ; 
Yet  she  confess'd  it  was  the  same  to  her, 
And  it  was  likely  men  would  men  prefer. 
Loath  was  the  Niece  to  think  her  Uncle  wrong ; 
And  other  thoughts  engaged  her — "  Is  it  long 
"  That  custom  bids  us  tarry  ere  we  wed, 
**  When  a  kind  Uncle  is  so  lately  dead  ? 
"  At  any  rate,"  the  maiden  judged,  "  't  is  he 
"  That  first  will  speak— it  does  not  rest  with  me." 

James  to  the  -Will  his  every  thought  confined. 
And  found  some  parts  that  vex'd  his  sober  mind. ' 
He,  getting  much,  to  angry  thoughts  gave  way, 
For  the  poor  pittance  that  he  had  to  pay, 
With  Patty's  larger  claim.    Save  these  alone, 
ThA  wAAninir  heir  beheld  the  whole  his  own : 
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Tet  something  painful  in  his  mind  wonld  dwell, — 
"  It  was  not  likely,  but  was  possible  :"— 
No — Fortune  lately  was  to  Jam«s  so  kind, 
He  was  determined  not  to  think  her  blind  : 
*'  She  saw  his  merit,  and  would  never  throw 
"  His  prospects  down  by  such  malicious  blow." 

Patty,  meanwhile,  had  quite  enough  betray'd 
Of  her  own  mind  to  make  her  James  afraid 
Of  one  so  simply  pure :  his  hardening  heart 
Inclined  to  anger — he  resolved  to  part ; 
Why  marry  Patty?— if  he  look'd  around, 
More  advantageous  matches  might  be  found ; 
But  though  he  might  a  richer  wife  command, 
He  first  must  break  her  hold  upon  his  hand. 

8he  with  a  spinster-friend  retired  a  while, 
*^  Not  long,*'  she  said,  and  said  it  with  a  smile. 
Not  so  had  James  determined  : — He  essay'd 
To  move  suspicion  in  the  gentle  maid. 
Words  not  succeeding,  he  designed  to  pass 
The  spinsters  window  with  some  forward  lass. 
If  in  her  heart  so  pure  no  pang  was  known, 
At  least  he  might  affect  it  in  his  own. 
There  was  a  brother  of  her  friend,  and  he. 
Though  poor  and  rude,  might  serve  for  jealousy. 
If  all  should  fail,  he,  though  of  schemes  bereft, 
Might  leave  her  yet ! — They  fail'd,  and  she  was 
left. 

Poor  Patty  bore  it  with  a  woman's  mind. 
And  with  an  angeFs,  sorrowing  and  resign'd. 
Ere  this  in  secret  long  she  wept  and  pray'd. 
Long  tried  to  think  her  lover  but  delay'd 
The  union,  once  his  hope,  his  prayer,  his  pride  ; — 
She  could  in  James  as  in  herself  confide : 
Was  he  not  bound  by  all  that  man  can  bind, 
In  love,  in  honour,  to  be  just  and  kind  ? 
Large   was   his  debt,  and,  when  their  debts  are 

large. 
The  ungrateful  cancel  what  the  just  discharge ; 
Nor  payment  only  in  their  pride  refuse. 
But  first  they  wrong  their  friend,  and  then  accuse. 
Thus  Patty  finds  her  bosom's  claims  denied, 
Her  love  insulted,  and  her  right  defied. 
She  urged  it  not ;  her  claim  ^e  maid  withdrew. 
For  maiden  pride  would  not  the  wretch  pursue : 
She  sigh'd  to  find  him  false,  herself  so  good  and 

true. 

Now  all  his  fears,  at  least  the  present,  still — 
He  talk'd,  good  man  I  about  his  uncle's  will  : 
"  All  unexpected,"  he  declared, — "  surprised 
'^  Was  he — and  his  good  uncle  ill-advised : 
"  He  no  such  luck  had  look'd  for,  he  was  sure, 
**  Nor  such  deserved,"  he  said,  with  look  demure ; 
**  He  did  not  merit  such  exceeding  love, 
"  But  his,  he  meant,  so  help  him  God,  to  prove." 
And  he  has  proved  it  I  all  his  cares  and  schemes 
Have  proved  the  exceeding  love  James  bears  to 
James. 

But  to  proceed, — for  we  have  yet  the  facts 
That  show  how  Justice  looks  on  wicked  acts ; 
For,  though  not  always,  she  at  times  appears — 
To  wake  in  man  her  salutary  fears. 


James,  restless  grown — for  no  saeh  mind  caa    | 
rest — 
Would  build  a  house  that  should  his  wealth  attest ; 
In  fact,  he  saw,  in  many  a  clouded  fisee, 
A  certain  token  of  his  own  disgrace ;  | 

And  wish'd  to  overawe  the  murmurs  of  the  place. 

The  finish'd  building  show'd  tha  master's  wealth, 
And  noisy  workmen  drank  his  Honour's  health — 
"  His  and  his  heirs"— and  at  the  thonghtleas  wad 
A  strange  commotion  in  his  bosom  itirr'd. 
''  Heirs  I  said  the  idiots  ?"— and  again  Uiat  danse 
In  the  strange  Will  corrected  their  applause. 

Prophetic  fears  I  for  now  reports  arose 
That  spoil'd  **  his  Honour's  "  comfbrts  and  repose. 
A  stout  young  Sailor,  though  in  battle  maim'd. 
Arrived  in  port,  and  his  possessions  elaim'd. 
The  Will  he  read :  he  stated  his  demand. 
And  his  attorney  grasp'd  at  house  and  land. 
The  Will  provided—"  If  my  son  survive. 
He  shaU  inherit ;"  and  lo  I  Jack 's  aUre ! 
Tes  I  he  was  that  lost  lad,  preserved  bj  £at«. 
And  now  was  bent  on  finding  his  estate. 
But  claim  like  this  the  angry  James  denied. 
And  to  the  law  the  sturdy  heir  applied. 
James  did  what  men  when  placed  like  him  woold 

do— 
Avow'd  his  right,  and  fee'd  his  lawyer  too : 
The  Will,  indeed,  provided  for  a  son ; 
But  was  this  Sailor  youth  the  very  one  ? 

Ere  Jack's  strong  proofii  in  aU  their  strength 
were  shown. 
To  gain  a  part  James  used  a  milder  tone  ; 
But  the  instructed  tar  would  reign  alone. 

At  last  he  reign'd :  to  James  a  large  bequest 
Was  frankly  dealt ;  the  Seaman  had  the  rest — 
Save  a  like  portion  to  the  gentle  Niece, 
Who  lived  in  comfort,  and  regain'd  her  peace. 
In  her  neat  room  her  talent  she  emi^y'd 
With  more  true  peace  than  ever  James  esjoj'd- 
The  young,  the  aged,  in  her  praise  agreed — 
Meek  in  her  manner,  bounteous  in  her  deed  ; 
The  very  children  their  respect  avow'd^-p> 
"  'T  was   the   good  lady,"   they  were  tcM,  and 
bow'd. 

The  merry  Seaman  much  the  maid  approT'd, — 
Nor  that  alone — he  like  a  seaman  loved ; 
Loved  as  a  man  who  did  not  much  eomplaln. 
Loved  like  a  sailor,  not  a  sighing  swain  ; 
Had  heard  of  wooing  maids,  but  knew  not  how — 
"  Lass,  if  yon  love  me,  prithee  tell  me  now," 
Was  his  address — but  this  was  nothing  cold — 
"  TeU  if  you  love  me ;"  and  she  smiled  and  told. 

He  brought  her  presents,  such  as  sailors  bi^. 
Glittering  like  gold,  to  please  a  maiden's  eye. 
All  silk  and  silver,  fringe  and  finery. 
These  she  accepted  in  respect  to  him, 
And  thought  but  little  of  the  missiug  limb.  i 

Of  this  he  told  her,  for  he  loved  to  teU  ! 

A  warlike  tele,  and  judged  he  UM  it  well : — 
"  Tou  mark  me,  love  t  the  French  were  twe  t»  , 
one,  ! 

"  And  so,  you  see,  they  were  ashamed  to  nm ; 
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"  We  fought  an  hour ;  imd  then  there  came  the 

shot 
"  That  struck  me  here — a  man  must  take  his 

lot;— 
*^  A  minute  after,  and  the  Frenchman  struck ; 
"  One  minute  sooner  had  been  better  luck : 
"  But  if  you  can  a  crippled  cousin  like, 
"  You  ne'er  shall  see  him  for  a  trifle  strike.*' 

Patty,  whose  gentle  heart  was  not  so  ni6« 
As  to  reject  the  thought  of  loving  twice, 
Judged  her  new  Cousin  was  by  nature  kind» 
With  no  suspicions  in  his  honest  mind, 
Such  as  our  virtuous  ladies  now  and  then 
Find  strongly  floating  in  the  minds  of  men. 
So  they  were  married,  and  the  lasses  vow'd 
That  Patty's  luck  would  make  an  angel  proud : 
**  Not  but  that  time  would  come  when  she  must 

prove 
"  That  men  are  men,  no  matter  how  they  love  :"^ 
And  she  has  proved  it ;  for  she  finds  her  man 
As  kind  and  true  as  when  their  loves  began. 

James  is  unhappy ;  not  that  he  is  poor, 
But,  having  much,  because  he  has  no  more ; 
Because  a  rival's  pleasure  gives  him  pain ; 
Because  his  vices  work'd  their  way  in  vain ; 
And,  more  than  these,  because  he  sees  the  smile 
Of  a  wrong'd  woman  pitying  man  so  vile. 

He  sought  an  office,  serves  in  the  excise. 
And  every  wish,  but  that  for  wealth,  denies  ; 
Wealth  is  the  world  to  him,  and  he  is  worldly 

wise. 
But  disappointment  in  his  &ce  appears ; 
Care  and  vexation,  sad  regret  and  fears, 
Have  flx'd  on  him  their  ftBings,  and  done  the  work 

of  years. 

Yet  grows  he  wealthy  In  a  strange  degree. 
And  neighbours  wonder  how  the  foct  can  be  : 
He  lives  alone,  contracts  a  sordid  air, 
And  sees  with  sullen  grief  the  cheerful  pair ; 
Feels  a  keen  pang,  as  he  beholds  the  door 
Where  peace  abides,  and  mutters, — ^^  I  am  poor!** 


TALE   XXIL 


[farewell  and  beturh.] 
PREACeraO  ANB  PRACTICE. 

L 

P. — ^What  I  have  ask'd  are  questloM  that  relate 
To  those  once  known,  that  I  might  learm  tiboir 

fate. 
But  there  was  One,  whom  though  I  scarcely  knew. 
Much  do  I  wish  to  learn  his  fortunes  too. 
Yet  what  expect? — He  was  a  rich  man's  Heir, 
His  conduct  doubtftil,  but  his  prospects  fidr ; 


Thoughtless  and  brave,  extravagant  and  gay, 
WUd  as  the  wind,  and  open  as  the  day  ; 
His  freaks  and  follies  were  a  thousand  times 
Brought  AiU  in  view :  I  heard  not  of  his  crimes. 
Like  our  Prince  Hal,  his  company  he  chose 
Among  the  lawless,  of  restraint  the  foes ; 
But  though  to  their  poor  pleasures  he  could  stoop. 
He  was  not,  rumour  said,  their  victim-dupe. 

His  mother's  Sister  was  a  maiden  prim, 
Pious  and  poor,  and  much  in  debt  to  him. 
This  she  repaid  with  volumes  of  reproof. 
And  sage  advice,  till  he  would  cry  "  Enough  I" 

His  Other's  Brother  no  such  hints  alloVd, — 
Peevish  and  rich,  and  insolent  and  proud. 
Of  stem,   strong  spirit:    him  the   Youth  with- 
stood; 
At  length,  "  Presume  not  (said  he)  on  our  blood  : 
"  Treat  with  politeness  him  whom  you  advise, 
"  Nor  think  I  fear  your  doting  prophecies." 
And  feme  has  told  of  many  an  angry  word, 
When  anger  this,  and  that  contempt  had  stirr'd. 

"  Boy  1  thou  wilt  beg  thy  bread,  I  plainly  see."— 
"  Upbraid  not,  Uncle  1  tiU  I  beg  of  thee." 

*'  Oh !  thou  wilt  run  to  ruin  and  disgrace." — 
"  What  I  and  so  kind  an  Uncle  in  the  place  ?" 

'*  Nay,  for  I  hold  thee  stranger  to  my  blood." — 
**  Then  must  I  treat  thee  as  a  stranger  would : 
**  For  if  you  throw  the  tie  of  blood  aside, 
"You  must  the  roughness  of  your  speech  abide." 

"  What  I  to  your  father's  Brother  do  you  give 
"  A  challenge  ? — Mercy  t  in  what  times  we  live !" 

Now,  I  confess,  the  youth  who  could  supply 
Thus  that  poor  Spinster,  and  could  thus  defy 
This  wealthy  Uncle, — who  could  mix  with  them 
Whom  his  strong  sense  and  feeling  must  condemn, 
And  in  their  follies  his  amusement  find. 
Yet  never  lose  the  vigour  of  his  mind, — 
A  youth  like  this,  wiUi  much  we  must  reprove, 
Had  something  still  to  win  esteem  and  love. 
Perhaps  he  lives  not ;  but  he  seem'd  not  made 
To  pass  through  life  entirely  in  the  shad«. 

F, — Suppose  you  saw  him, — does  your  mind 
retain 
So  much  that  you  would  know  the  man  again  ? 
Yet  hold  in  mind,  he  may  have  felt  the  press 
Of  grief  or  guilt,  the  withering  of  distress ; 
He  now  may  show  the  stamp  of  woe  and  pain. 
And  nothing  of  his  lively  cast  remain. 

Survey  these  features — see  if  nothing  there 
May  old  impressions  on  your  mind  repair  I 
Jf -tiiere  not  something  in  this  shatter'd  frame 
Like  to  that— 

P. — No  1  not  like  it,  but  the  same ; 
That  eye  so  brilliant,  and  that  smile  so  gay. 
Are  lighted  up,  and  sparkle,  through  decay. 
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But  may  I  question  ?    Will  you  that  allow  ? 
There  was  a  difference,  and  there  must  be  now ; 
And  yet,  permitted,  1  would  gladly  hear 
What  must  have  pass'd  in  many  a  troubled  year. 


F, — Then  hear  my  tale;  but  I  the  price  de- 
mand : 
That  understood,  I  too  must  understand 
Thy  wanderings  through,  or  sufferings  in  the  land  ; 
And  if  our  virtues  cannot  much  produce, 
Perhaps  our  errors  may  be  found  of  use. 

To  all  the  wealth  my  Father's  care  laid  by, 
I  added  wings,  and  taught  it  how  to  fly. 
To  him  that  act  had  been  of  grievous  sight, 
But  he  survived  not  to  behold  the  flight. 
Strange  doth  it  seem  to  grave  and  sober  minds, 
How  the  dear  vice  the  simple  votary  blinds, 
So  that  he  goes  to  ruin  smoothly  on, 
And  scarcely  feels  he 's  going,  till  he 's  gone. 

I  had  made  over,  in  a  lucky  hour. 
Funds  for  my  Aunt,  and  placed  beyond  my  power : 
The  rest  was  flown,  I  speak  it  with  remorse, 
And  now  a  pistol  seem'd  a  thing  in  course. 

But,  though  its  precepts  I  had  not  obey'd, 
Thoughts  of  my  Bible  made  me  much  afraid 
Of  such  rebellion ;  and  though  not  content, 
I  must  live  on  when  life's  supports  were  spent : 
Nay,  I  must  eat,  and  of  my  frugal  Aunt 
Must  grateful  take  what  gracious  she  would  grant; 
And  true,  she  granted,  but  with  much  discourse, — 
Oh !  with  what  words  did  she  her  sense  enforce  I 
Great  was  her  wonder,  in  my  need  that  I 
Should  on  the  prop  myself  had  raised  rely — 
I,  who  provided  for  her  in  my  care, 
"  Must  be  assured  how  little  she  could  spare  I'* 

I  stood  confounded,  and  with  angry  tone, 
With  rage  and  grief,  that  blended  oath  and  groan, 
I  fled  her  presence — ^yet  I  saw  her  air 
Of  resignation,  and  I  heard  her  prayer : 
'*  Now  Heaven,"  she  utt6r'd,  **  make  his  burden 

Ught  I"— 
And  I,  in  parting,  cried,  "  Thou  hypocrite !" 

But  I  was  wrong — she  might  have  meant  to 

Though  not  to  give  her  soul— her  cash— away. 

Of  course,  my  uncle  would  the  spendthrift  shun ; 
So  friends  on  earth  I  now  could  reckon  none. 

One  mom  I  rambled,  thinking  of  the  past. 
Far  in  the  country — Did  you  ever  fast 
Through  a  long  summer's  day  ?  or,  sturdy,  go 
To  pluck  the  crab,  the  bramble,  and  the  sloe, 
The  hyp,  the  cornel,  and  the  beech,  the  food 
And  the  wild  solace  of  the  gipsy  brood  ? 
To  pick  the  cress,  embrown 'd  by  sunmier  sun. 
From  the  dry  bed  where  streams  no  longer  run  ? 
Have  you,  like  schoolboy,  mingling  play  and  toil, 
Bug  for  the  ground-nut,  and  e^joy'd  the  spoil  ? 
Or  chafed  with  feverish  hand  the  ripening  wheat, 
Resolved  to  fut,  and  yet  compell'd  to  eat? 


Say,  did  you  this,  and  drink  the  crystal  ^ring, 
And  think  yourself  an  abdicated  king, 
Driv'n  from  your  state  by  a  rebellious  race  ? 
And,  in  your  pride  contending  with  disgrace. 
Could  you  your  hunger  in  your  anger  lose. 
And  call  the  ills  you  bear  &e  ways  you  choose  ?      ^i 

Thus  on  myself  depending,  I  began  | 

To  feel  the  pride  of  a  neglected  man : 
Not  yet  correct,  but  still  I  could  command 
Unshaken  nerves  and  a  determined  hand.  I 

*'  Lo !  men  at  work !  I  said,  ''  and  I,  a  man, 
'*  Can  work !  I  feel  it  is  my  pride,  I  can." 
This  said,  I  wander'd  on,  and  join'd  the  poor. 
Assumed  a  labourer's  dress,  and  was  no  more  ! 

Than  labour  made.     Upon  the  road  1  broke 
Stones  for  my  bread,  and  startled  at  the  stroke ; 
But  every  day  the  labour  seem'd  more  li^fat,  ' 

And   sounder,  sweeter  still,   the  sleep   of  evciy 
night. 

"  Thus  will  I  live,"  I  cried,  nor  more  retnn 
"  To  herd  with  men,  whose  love  and  hate  I  wpaxm.   I 
"  All  creatures  toil ;  the  beast,  if  tamed  or  fi^e,       ' 
^^  Must  toil  for  daily  sustenance  like  me ; 
'*  The  feather'd  people  hunt  as  well  as  sinf^,  , 

*'  And  catch  their  flying  food  upon  the  win^.  j, 

*^  The  fish,  the  insect,  all  who  live,  employ  .' 

"  Their  powers  to  keep  on  life,  or  to  e^}oy,  | 

"  Their  life  the  enjoyment ;  thus  will  I  proceed,     J 
"  A  man  from  man's  detested  favours  freed."         1 

1 

Thus  was  I  reasoning,   when   at  length   there   ' 
came 
A  gift,  a  present,  but  without  a  name. 
*'  That  Spinster-witch — has  she,  then,  fonnd  a  way 
"  To  cure  her  conscience,  and  her  nephew  pay, 
*'  And  sends  her  pittance  ?  Well,  and  let  it  buy 
**  What  sweetens  labour :  need  I  this  deny  ? 
*'  I  thank  her  not:  it  is  as  if  I  found 
"  The  fairy-gift  upon  this  stony  ground.'' 

Still  I  wrought  on ;  again  occurr'd  the  day. 
And  then  the  same  addition  to  my  pay. 

Then,  lo  t  another  Friend,  if  not  the  same, — 
For  that  I  knew  not — with  a  message  came : 
"  Canst  keep  accounts  ?"  the  man  was  pleased  to 

ask — 
"  I  could  not  cash  !— but  that  the  harder  task." 
'*  Yet  try,"  he  said ;  and  I  was  quickly  brought 
To  Lawyer  Snell,  and  in  his  office  taught : 
Not  much  my  pay,  but  my  desires  were  less. 
And  I  for  evil  days  reserved  th'  excess.  j 

Such  day  occurr'd  not :  quickly  came  there  oae. 
When  I  was  told  my  present  work  was  done : 
My  Friend  then  brought  me  to  a  building  lai^ge. 
And  gave  far  weightier  business  to  my  charge. 
There  I  was  told  J  had  accounts  to  keep 
Of  those  vast  Works  where  wonders  never  sleep. 
Where   spindles,  bobbins,  rovings,  threads,  aad 

pins. 
Made  up  the  complex  mass  that  ever  spins. 

There,  at  my  desk,  in  my  six  feet  of 
I  noted  every  power  of  every  loom ; 
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Sounds  of  all  kinds  I  heard  from  mortal  lungs — 
Eternal  battle  of  unwearied  tongues, 
The  jar  of  men  and  women,  girls  |md  boys, 
And  the  huge  Babel's  own  dull  whirring  grinding 
noise. 

My  care  was  mark'd,  and  I  had  soon  in  charge 
Important  matters,  and  my  pay  was  large. 
I  at  my  fortune  marvelPd ;  it  was  strange, 
And  so  the  outward  and  the  inward  change. 
Till  to  the  Power  who  "  gives  and  takes  away  ** 
I  tum'd  in  praise,  and  taught  my  soul  to  pray. 

Another  came !  '*  I  come,"  he  said,  **  to  show 
"  Your   unknown   Friend — have    you   a  wish   to 

know?" 
Much  I  desired,  and  forth  we  rode,  and  found 
My  Uncle  djing,  but  his  judgment  sound. 
The  good  old  man,  whom  I  abused,  had  been 
The  guardian  power,  directing  but  unseen ; 
And  thus  the  wild  but  grateful  boy  he  led 
To  take  new  motives  at  his  dying  bed. 

The  rest  you  judge — I  now  have  all  I  need — 
And  now  the  tale  you  promised  I — Come,  proceed. 


P. — ^'T  is  due,  I  own,  but  yet  in  mercy  spare : 
Alas !  no  Uncle  was  my  guide — my  care 
Was  all  my  own ;  no  (guardian  took  a  share. 
I,  like  CTolumbus,  for  a  world  unknown — 
T  was  no  great  effort — sacrificed  my  own — 
My  own  sad  world,  where  I  had  never  seen 
The  earth  productive,  or  the  sky  serene. 


But  this  is  past— and  I  at  length  am  come 
To  see  what  changes  have  been  wrought  at  home. 
Happy  in  this,  that  I  can  set  me  down 
At  worst  a  stranger  in  my  native  town. 

F. — Then  be  it  so !  but  mean  you  not  to  show 
How  time  has  pass'd  ?  for  we  expect  to  know : 
And  if  you  tell  not,  know  you  we  shall  trace 
Tour   movements    for    ourselves   from  place  to 

place. 
Your  wants,  your  wishes,  all  you  *ve  sought   or 

seen. 
Shall  be  the  food  for  our  remark  and  spleen. 
So,  wam'd  in  time,  the  real  page  unfold. 
And  let  the  Truth,  before  the  Lie,  be  told. 

P. — This  might  be  done ;  but  wonders  I  have 
none. 
All  my  adventures  are  of  Self  alone. 

P. — What  then  ?    I  grant  you,  if  your  way  was 
clear. 
All  smooth  and  right — we  *ve  no  desire  to  hear ; 
But  if  you  've  lewd  and  wicked  things  to  tell, 
Low  passions,  cruel  deeds,  nay  crimes — 'tis  well : 

Who  would  not  Usten  ? 

P. — Hark!    I  hear  the  bell. 
It  calls  to  dinner  with  inviting  sound. 
For  now  we  know  where  dinners  may  be  found, 
And  can  behold  and  share  the  glad  repast, 
Without  a  dread  that  we  behold  our  last. 

P. — Come  then,  shy  friend,  let  dolefril  subjects 
cease. 
And  thank  our  God  that  we  can  dine  in  peace. 
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Toe  mighty  spirit,  and  its  power,  which  stains  * 

The  bloodless  cheek,  and  vivifies  the  brains, 

I  sing.     Say,  ye,  its  fiery  vot'ries  true, 

The  jovial  curate,  and  tiie  shrill-tongued  shrew  ; 

Te,  in  the  floods  of  limpid  poison  nurst. 

Where  bowl  the  second  charms  like  bowl  the  first ; 

Say  how,  and  why,  the  sparkling  ill  is  shed. 

The  heart  which  hardens,  and  which  rules  the  head. 

When  winter  stem  his  gloomy  front  uprears, 
A  sable  void  the  barren  earth  appears ; 
The  meads  no  more  their  former  verdure  boast, 
Fast  bound  their  streams,  and  all  their  beauty  lost ; 
The  herds,  the  flocks,  in  icy  garments  mourn. 
And  wildly  murmur  for  the  spring's  return  ; 
From  snow-topp'd  hills  the  whirlwinds  keenly  blow, 
Howl  through  the  woods,  and  pierce  the  vales  below; 
Through  the  sharp  air  a  flaky  torrent  flies. 
Mocks  the  slow  sight,  and  hides  the  glqomy  skies ; 
The  fleecy  clouds  their  chilly  bosoms  bare, 
And  shed  their  substance  on  the  floating  adr ; 
The  fldating  air  their  downy  substance  glides 
Through  springing  waters,  and  prevents  their  tides ; 
Seizes  the  rolling  waves,  and,  as  a  god, 
Charms  their  swift  race,  and  stops  the  refluent  flood ; 
The  opening  valves,  which  fill  the  venal  road. 
Then  scarcely  urge  along  the  sanguine  flood  ; 
The  labouring  pulse  a  slower  motion  rules, 
The  tendons  stifilen,  and  the  spirit  cools ; 
Each  asks  the  aid  of  Nature's  sister.  Art, 
To  cheer  the  senses,  and  to  warm  the  heart. 

The  gentle  fair  on  nervous  tea  relies. 
Whilst  gay  good-nature  sparkles  in  her  eyes ; 
An  inoffensive  scandal  fluttering  round. 
Too  rough  to  tickle,  and  too  light  to  wound  ; 
Champagne  the  courtier  drinks,  the  spleen  to  chase, 
The  colonel  burgundy,  and  port  his  grace  ; 
Turtle  and  'rrao  the  city  rulers  charm, 
Ale  and  content  the  labouring  peasants  warm : 
O'er  the  dull  embers,  happy  Colin  sits, 
Colin,  the  prince  of  joke,  uid  rural  wits ; 


»  For  partioulut  respecting  thi«  Juvenile  production  of  Mr. 
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»  omitted,  but  nothing  has  been  altered. 


Whilst  the  wind  whistles  through  the  hollow  psaci, 
He  drinks,  nor  of  the  rude  assault  complains ; 
And  tells  the  tale,  from  sire  to  son  retokl, 
Of  spirits  vanishing  near  hidden  gold ; 
Of  moon-clad  imps  that  tremble  by  the  dew, 
Who  skim  the  air,  or  glide  o'er  waters  blae : 
The  throng  invisible  that,  doubtless,  float 
By  mouldering  tombs,  and  o'er  the  stagnant  Bost: 
Fays  dimly  glancing  on  the  russet  plain, 
And  all  the  dreadful  nothing  of  the  green. 
Peace  be  to  such,  the  happiest  and  the  best, 
Who  with  the  forms  of  fancy  urge  their  jest ; 
Who  wage  no  war  with  an  avenger's  rod, 
Nor  in  the  pride  of  reason  curse  their  God. 
When  in  the  vaulted  arch  Lucina  gleams, 
And  gaily  dances  o'er  the  azure  streams ; 
On  silent  ether  when  a  trembling  sound 
Reverberates,  and  wildly  floats  around. 
Breaking  through  trackless  space  upon  the  etr, 
Conclude  the  Bacchanalian  rustic  near : 
0*er  hills  and  vales  the  jovial  savage  reels, 
Fire  in  his  head  and  frenzy  at  his  heels ; 
From  paths  direct  the  bending  hero  swerves. 
And  shai>es  his  way  in  ill-proportioned  canres. 
Now  safe  arrived,  his  sleeping  rib  he  calls,  > 

And  madly  thunders  on  the  muddy  walls ; 
The  well-known  sounds  an  equal  fViry  move, 
For  rage  meeto  rage,  as  love  enkindles  k)Te : 
In  vain  the  waken  d  infant's  accents  shrill, 
The  humble  regions  of  the  cottage  fill ; 
In  vain  the  cricket  chirps  the  mansion  throngli}     \ 
'T  is  war,  and  blood,  and  battle  must  ensue. 
As  when,  on  humble  stage,  him  Satan  bight  ^ 

Defies  the  brazen  hero  to  the  fight : 
From  twanging  strokes  what  dire  misfortimcs  liM, 
What  fate  to  maple  arms  and  glassen  eyes ! 
Here  lies  a  leg  of  elm,  and  there  a  stroke 
From  ashen  neck  has  whirl'd  a  head  of  oak. 
So  drops  from  either  power,  with  vengeanoe  Ugi 
A  remnant  night-cap  and  an  old  cut  wig ;  I 


*  **  The  mighty  Mother,  and  her  aon,  who  Wiit* 
The  SmitbOeld  muaes  to  the  ear  of  kinj^*  ftc 
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Titles  unmusical  retorted  round, 

On  either  ear  with  leaden  vengeance  sound ; 

TiU  equal  valour,  equal  wounds  create. 

And  drowsy  peace  concludes  the  fell  debate ; 

Sleep  in  her  woollen  mantle  wraps  the  pair. 

And  sheds  her  poppies  on  the  ambient  air ; 

Intoxication  flies,  as  fury  fled, 

On  rooky  pinions  quits  the  aching  head ; 

Returning  reason  cools  the  fiery  blood, 

And  drives  from  memory's  seat  the  rosy  god. 

Yet  still  he  holds  o'er  some  his  maddening  rule. 

Still  sways  his  sceptre,  and  still  knows  his  fool ; 

Witness  the  livid  lip,  and  fiery  front, 

With  many  a  smarting  trophy  placed  upon't ; 

The  hoUow  eye,  which  pUys  in  misty  springs, 

And  the  hoarse  voice,  which  rough  and  broken 

rings; 
These  are  his  triumphs,  and  o'er  these  he  reigns, 
The  blinking  deity  of  reeling  brains. 

See  Inebriety !  her  wand  she  waves. 
And  lo  I  her  pale,  and  lo  I  her  purple  slaves  ! 
Sots  in  •embroidery,  and  sots  in  crape. 
Of  every  order,  station,  rank,  and  shape : 
The  king,  who  nods  upon  his  rattle  throne ; 
The  staggering  peer,  to  midnight  revel  prone ; 
The  slow-tongued  bishop,  and  the  deacon  sly, 
The  humble  pensioner,  and  gownsman  dry ; 
The  proud,  the  mean,  the  selfish,  and  the  great. 
Swell  the  dull  throng,  and  stagger  into  state. 

Lo  I  proud  Flaminius  at  the  splendid  board. 
The  easy  chaplain  of  an  atheist  lord, 
Quaffk  the  bright  juice,  with  all    the    gust  of 

sense. 
And  clouds  his  brain  in  torpid  elegance ; 
In  china  vases,  see  1  the  sparkling  ill, 
From  gay  decanters  view  the  rosy  rill ; 
The  neat-carved  pipes  in  silver  settle  laid. 
The  screw  by  mathematic  cunning  made : 
Oh,  happy  priest  I  whose  God,  like  Egypt's,  lies 
At  once  the  deity  and  sacrifice. 
But  is  Flaminius  then  the  man  akme 
To  whom  the  joys  of  swimming  brains  are  known  ? 
Lo  !  the  poor  toper  whose  untutor'd  sense, 
Sees  bliss  in  aie,  and  can  with  wine  dispense  ;* 
Whose  head  proud  fancy  never  taught  to  steer 
Beyond  the  muddy  ecstasies  of  beer ; 
But  simple  nature  can  her  longing  quench, 
Behiiid  the  settle's  curve,  or  humbler  bench : 
Some  kitchen  fire  diffhsing  warmth  around. 
The  semi-globe  by  hieroglyphics  crown'd ; 
Where  canvas  purse  displays  the  brass  enroU'd, 
Nor  waiters  rave,  nor  landlords  thirst  for  gold ; 
Ale  and  content  his  fancy's  bounds  confine. 
He  asks  no  limpid  punch,  no  rosy  wine ; 
But  sees,  admitted  to  an  equal  share, 
Each  fiaithftil  swain  the  heady  potion  bear : 
Go,  wiser  thou !  and  in  thy  scale  of  taste. 
Weigh  gout  and  gravel  against  ale  and  rest ; 
Call  Tu^ar  palates  what  thou  judgest  so ; 
Say  beer  is  heavy,  windy,  cold,  and  slow ; 
Laogh  at  poor  sots  with  insolent  pretence. 
Yet  cry,  when  tortured,  where  is  Providence  ? 
In  various  forms  the  madd'ning  spirit  moves, 
This  drinks  and  fights,  another  drinks  and  loves. 

s  «  Lo  the  poor  IndtanI  whose  untutored  mind, 

Sees  God  in  doodi,  and  hens  him  in  the  wind,**  frc. 
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A  bastard  zeal,  of  diff'erent  kinds  it  shows, 
And  now  with  rage,  and  now  religion  glows : 
The  firantio  soul  bright  reason's  path  defies, 
Now  creeps  on  earth,  now  triumphs  in  the  skies ; 
Swims  in  the  seas  of  error,  and  explores. 
Through  midnight  mists,  the  fluctuating  shores ; 
From  wave  to  wave  in  rocky  channel  glides. 
And  sinlcs  in  woe,  or  on  presumption  slides ; 
In  pride  exalted,  or  by  shame  deprest, 
An  angel-devil,  or  a  human-beast. 

Some  rage  in  all  the  strength  of  folly  mad ; 
Some  love  stupidity,  in  silence  clad. 
Are  never  quarrelsome,  are  never  gay, 
But  sleep,  and  groan,  and  drink  the  night  away : 
Old  Torpio  nods,  and  as  the  laugh  goes  round, 
Grunts  through   the  nasal  duct,   and  joins  the 

sound. 
Then  sleeps  again,  and,  as  the  liquors  pass. 
Wakes  at  the  firiendly  jog,  and  takes  his  glass : 
Alike  to  him  who  stands,  or  reels,  or  moves, 
The  elbow  chair,  good  wine,  and  sleep  he  loves ; 
Nor  cares  of  state  disturb  his  easy  h^Ml, 
By  grosser  Amies  and  calmer  follies  fed ; 
Nor  thoughts  of  when,  or  where,  or  how  to  come, 
The  canvass  general,  or  the  general  doom ; 
Extremes  ne*er  reach'd  one  passion  of  his  soul, 
A  villain  tame,  and  an  unmettled  fool ; 
To  half  his  vices  he  has  but  pretence. 
For  they  usurp  the  place  of  common  sense  ; 
To  half  his  little  merits  has  no  claim, 
For  very  idolence  has  raised  his  name ; 
Happy  in  this,  that,  under  Satan's  sway, 
His  passions  tremble,  but  will  not  obey. 

The  vicar  at  the  table's  front  presides. 
Whose  presence  a  monastic  life  derides ; 
The  reverend  wig,  in  ddeway  order  placed. 
The  reverend  band,  by  rubric  stains  disgraced, 
The  leering  eye,  in  wayward  circles  roll'd, 
Mark  him  the  pastor  of  a  jovial  fold. 
Whose  various  texts  excite  a  loud  applause. 
Favouring  the  bottle,  and  the  good  old  cause. 
See  1  the  dull  smile  which  fearfully  appears. 
When  gross  indecency  her  fVont  uproars, 
The  joy  conceal'd,  the  fiercer  bums  within. 
As  masks  afford  the  keenest  gust  to  sin  ; 
Imagination  helps  the  reverend  sire. 
And  spreads  the  sails  of  sub-divine  desire  ; 
But  when  the  gay  immoral  joke  goes  round, 
When   shame  and  all   her   blushing  train   are 

drown' d. 
Rather  than  hear  his  God  blasphemed,  he  Ukes 
The  last  loved  glass,  and  then  the  board  forsakes. 
Not  that  religion  prompts  the  sober  thought. 
But  slavish  custom  has  the  practice  taught ; 
Besides,  this  zealous  son  of  warm  devotion 
Has  a  true  Levite  bias  for  promotion. 
Vicars  must  with  discretion  go  astray. 
Whilst  bishops  may  be  damn'd  the  nearest  way : 
So  puny  robbers  individuals  kill. 
When  hector-heroes  murder  as  they  will. 

Good  honest  Curio  elbows  the  divine. 
And  strives  a  social  sinner  how  to  shine ; 
The  dull  quaint  tale  is  his,  the  lengthen'd  tale. 
That  Wilton  farmers  give  you  with  their  ale. 
How  midnight  ghosts  o'er  vaults  terrific  pass, 
Dance  o'er  the  grave,  and  slide  along  the  graas ; 
Or  how  pale  Cicely  ^-ithin  the  wood 
CalTd  Satan  forth  and  bargain'd  with  her  blood : 
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These,  honest  Curio,  are  thine,  and  these 
Are  the  dull  treasures  of  a  brain  at  peace ; 
No  wit  intoxicates  thy  gentle  skull, 
Of  heavy,  native,  unwrought  folly  full : 
Bowl  upon  bowl  in  vain  exert  their  force, 
The  breathing  spirit  takes  a  downward  course, 
Or  vainly  soaring  upwards  to  the  head. 
Meets  an  impenetrable  fence  of  lead. 

Hast  thou,  oh  reader !  searched  o'er  gentle  Gay, 
Where  various  animals  their  powers  di^lay  ? 
In  one  strange  group  a  chattering  race  are  hurl'd, 
Led  by  the  monkey  who  had  seen  the  world. 
Like  him  Fabricio  steals  from  guardian's  side. 
Swims  not  in  pleasure's  stream,  but  sips  the  tide : 
He  hates  the  bottle,  yet  but  thinks  it  right 
To  boast  next  day  the  honours  of  the  night ; 
None  like  your  coward  can  describe  a  fight. 
See  him  as  down  the  sparkling  potion  goes, 
Labour  to  grin  away  the  horrid  dose ; 
In  joy-feign'd  gaze  his  misty  eyeballs  float, 
Th'  uncivil  spirit  gurgling  at  his  throat; 
So  looks  dim  Titan  through  a  wintry  scene. 
And  faintly  cheers  the  woe-foreboding  swain. 

Timon,  long  practised  in  the  school  of  art, 
Has  lost  each  finer  feeling  of  the  heart ; 
Triumphs  o'er  shame,  and,  with  delusive  wiles 
Laughs  at  the  idiot  he  himself  beguiles  : 
So  matrons  past  the  awe  of  censure's  tongue, 
Deride  the  blushes  of  the  fair  and  young. 
Few  with  more  fire  on  every  sul^t  spoke. 
But  chief  he  loved  the  gay  immoral  joke ; 
The  words  most  sacred,  stole  from  holy  writ. 
He  gave  a  newer  form,  and  call'd  them  wit. 
Vice  never  had  a  more  sincere  ally. 
So  bold  no  sinner,  yet  no  saint  so  sly  ; 
Leam'd,  but  not  wise,  and  without  virtue  brave, 
A  gay,  deluding  philosophic  knave. 
When  Bacchus'  joys  his  airy  fancy  fire. 
They  stir  a  new,  but  still  a  false  desire  ; 
And  to  the  comfort  of  each  untaught  fool, 
Horace  in  English  vindicates  the  bowl. 
"  The  man,"   says  Timon,   "  who  is    drunk  is 

blest,* 
"  No  fears  disturb,  no  cares  destroy  his  rest ; 


"  In  thoughtless  joy  he  reels  away  his  life, 
"  Nor  dreads  that  worst  of  ills,  a  noisy  wife." 
**  Oh  I  place  me,  Jove,  where  none  but  women  eosie, 
"  And  thunders  worse  than  thine  afflict  the  room, 
"  Where  one  eternal  nothing  flutters  rounds 
^*  And  senseless  titt'ring  sense  of  mirth  confeond ; 
''  Or  lead  me  bound  to  garret,  Babel-high, 
*'  Where  frantic  poet  rolls  his  craxy  eye, 
**  Tiring  the  ear  with  oft-repeated  <^iimes, 
^*  And  smiling  at  the  never-ending  rtiymea : 
*^  E'en  here,  or  there,  I  '11  be  as  blest  as  Jove, 
"  Give  me  tobacco,  and  the  wine  I  love." 
Applause  from  hands  the  dying  aooents  break. 
Of  stagg*ring  sots  who  vainly  try  to  spemk. ; 
From  liilo,  him  who  hangs  upon  each  word. 
And  in  loud  praises  splits  the  tortured  board. 
Collects  each  sentence,  ere  it 's  better  known. 
And  makes  the  mutilated  joke  his  own. 
At  weekly  club  to  flourish,  where  he  rales, 
The  glorious  president  of  grosser  fools. 

But  cease,  my  Muse  I  of  those  or  these  enough, 
The  fools  who  listen,  and  the  knaTes  who  acoff ; 
The  jest  pro&ne,  that  mocks  th*  offended  God 
Defies  his  power,  and  sets  at  nought  his  rod  ; 
The  empty  Uugh,  discretion's  vainest  foe. 
From  fool  to  fool  re-echoed  to  and  fro ; 
The  sly  indecency,  that  slowly  springs 
From  barren  wit^  and  halts  on  trembling  wingjs : 
Enough  of  these,  and  all  the  charms  of  wine. 
Be  sober  joys  and  social  evenings  mine  ; 
Where  peace  and  reason,  unsoil'd  mirth  improve 
The  powers  of  friendship  and  the  joys  of  love ; 
Where  thought  meets  thought  ere  words  its  ftra 

array. 
And  all  is  sacred,  elegant,  and  gay : 
Such  pleasure  leaves  no  sorrow  on  the  mind, 
Too  great  to  fall,  to  sicken  too  refined ; 
Too  soft  for  noise,  and  too  sabUme  Ibr  art, 
The  social  solace  of  the  feeling  heart. 
For  sloth  too  rapid,  and  for  wit  too  high, 
'T  is  y ibtue's  pleasure,  and  can  never  die  I 

4  "  Integer  vHs,  soelerbqne  parte 

Noa  eget."  &».  &e.  Hoback. 
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YE  GENTLE  GALES. 


fFoodMJge,  177S. 


Ye  gentle  Gales,  that  softly  move. 
Go  whisper  to  the  Fair  I  love  ; 
Tell  her  1  languish  and  adore. 
And  pity  in  return  implore. 


But  if  she  *s  cold  to  my  request, 
Ye  louder  Winds,  proclaim  the  rest — 
My  sighs,  my  tears,  my  grieft  proclaim. 
And  speak  in  strongest  notes  my  ilame. 

Still  if  she  rests  in  mute  disdain. 
And  thinks  I  feel  a  common  pain — 
Wlng'd  with  my  woes,  ye  Tempests,  fir. 
And  teU  the  haughty  Fair  I  die. 
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HIRA. 

Aldborough,  1777. 
A  WANTON  ehaos  in  my  breast  raged  high, 
A  wanton  transport  darted  In  mine  eye  ; 
False  pleasure  urged,  and  eVry  eager  care, 
That  swell  the  soul  to  guilt  and  to  despair. 
My  Mira  came  t  be  ever  blest  the  hour, 
That  drew  my  thoughts  halfway  from  folly's  power. 
She  first  my  soul  with  loftier  notions  fired ; 
I  saw  their  truth,  and  as  I  saw  admired  ; 
With  greater  force  returning  reason  moved. 
And  as  returning  reason  urged,  I  loved  ; 
Till  pain,  reflection,  hope,  and  love  allied 
My  bliss  precarious  to  a  surer  guide — 
To  Him  who  gives  pain,  reason,  hope,  and  love. 
Each  for  that  end  that  angels  must  approve. 
One  beam  of  light  He  gave  my  mind  to  see. 
And  gave  that  light,  my  heavenly  fair,  by  thee ; 
That  beam  shall  raise  my  thoughts,  and  mend  my 

strain. 
Nor  shall  my  vows,  nor  prayers,  nor  verte  be  vain. 


HYMN. 


Beedet,  1778. 
Oh  ,  Thou  I  who  taught  my  infent  eye 
To  pierce  the  air,  and  view  the  sky. 
To  see  my  God  in  earth  and  seas. 
To  hear  him  in  the  vernal  breeze. 
To  know  him  midnight  thoughts  among, 
O  guide  my  soul,  and  aid  my  song. 

Spirit  of  Light  I  do  thou  impart 
Migestic  truths,  and  teach  my  heart ; 
Teach  me  to  know  how  weak  I  am ; 
How  vain  my  powers,  how  poor  my  frame ; 
Teach  me  celestial  paths  untrod — 
The  ways  of  glory  and  of  God. 

No  more  let  me,  in  vain  surprise. 
To  heathen  art  give  up  my  eyes — 
To  piles  laborious  science  rear'd 
For  heroes  brave,  or  tyrants  fear'd  ; 
But  quit  Philosophy,  and  see 
The  Fountain  of  her  works  in  Thee. 

Fond  man !  yon  glassy  mirror  eye— 
Go,  pierce  the  flood,  and  there  descry 
The  miracles  that  float  between 
The  rainy  leaves  of  watery  green ; 
Old  Ocean's  hoary  treasures  scan ; 
See  nations  swimming  round  a  span. 

Then  wilt  thou  say — and  rear  no  more 
Thy  monuments  in  mystic  lore — 
My  God  t  I  quit  my  vain  design. 
And  drop  my  work  to  gaze  on  Thine  : 
Henceforth  I  *11  frame  myself  to  be. 
Oh,  Lord !  a  monument  of  Thee. 


THE  WISH. 

Jldboromgh,  m9. 
Give  me,  ye  Powers  that  rule  in  gentle  hearts  1 
The  frdl  design,  complete  in  all  its  parts. 


Th'  enthusiastic  glow,  that  swells  the  soul — 
When  swelled  too  much,  the  judgment  to  control- 
The  happy  ear  that  feels  the  flowing  force 
Of  the  smooth  line's  uninterrupted  course ; 
Give  me,  oh  give  I  if  not  in  vain  the  prayer. 
That  sacred  wealth,  poetic  worth  to  share — 
Be  it  my  boast  to  please  and  to  improve. 
To  warm  the  soul  to  virtue  and  to  love  ; 
To  paint  the  passions,  and  to  teach  mankind 
Our  greatest  pleasures  are  the  most  refined ; 
The  cheerful  tale  with  fancy  to  rehearse. 
And  gild  the  moral  with  the  charm  of  verse. 


THE  COMPARISON. 

Parham,  1778. 
Friendship  is  like  the  gc^d  refined. 

And  all  may  weigh  its  worth ; 
Love  like  the  ore,  brought  undesigned 
In  virgin  beauty  forth. 

Friendship  may  pass  fh>m  age  to  age. 

And  yet  remain  the  same ; 
Love  must  in  many  a  toil  engage, 

And  melt  in  lambent  flame. 


GOLDSMITH  TO  THE  AUTHOR. 

**  Felix  qaem  fiM^unt  aliena  pericula  caQtam." 

MdhorongK  1778. 
You  'be  in  love  with  the  Muses  I  Well,  grant  it  be 

true. 
When,  good  Sir,  were  the  Muses  enamour'd  of  you  ? 
Read  first, — ^If  my  lectures  your  fancy  delight,— 
Your  taste  is  diseased :— can  your  cure  be  to  write  f 

You  suppose  you  're  a  genius,  that  ought  to  engage 
The  attention  of  wits,  and  the  smiles  of  the  age : 
Would  the  wits  of  the  age  their  opinion  make 

known, 
"^Ifhy — every  man  thinks  just  the  same  of  his  own. 

You  imagine  that  Pope— but  yourself  you  beguile — 
Would  have  wrote  the  same  things,  had  he  chose 

the  same  style. 
Delude  not  yourself  with  so  fruitless  a  hope, — 
Had  he  chose  the  same  style,  he  had  never  been 

Pope. 

Yon  think  of  my  Muse  with  a  friendly  regard. 
And  rejoice  In  her  author's  esteem  and  reward ; 
But  let  not  his  glory  your  spirits  elate. 
When  pleased  with  his  honours,  remember  his  fate. 


FRAGMENT. 

"  Lord,  whit  is  man,  that  tUoa  art  mindftil  of  him  ?  " 

Aidbonmgh,  1778. 
Pboud,  little  Man,  opinion's  slave. 

Error's  fond  child,  too  duteous  to  be  free, 
Say,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 

Is  not  the  earth  thou  tread'st  too  grand  for 
thee? 
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This  globe  that  turns  thee,  on  her  agile  wheel 
Moves  by  deep  springs,  which  thou  canst  never 

feel: 
Her  day  and  night,  her  centre  and  her  sun, 
Untraced  by  thee,  their  annual  courses  run. 
A  busy  fly,  thou  sharest  the  march  divine, 
And  flattering  fancy  calls  the  motion  thine : 
Untaught  how  soon  some  hanging  grave  may 

burst. 
And  join  thy  flimsy  substance  to  the  dust. 


THE  RESURRECTION. 

Aldhorough^  IT78. 
The  wintry  winds  have  ceased  to  blow, 

And  trembling  leaves  appear ; 
And  fairest  flowers  succeed  the  snow, 

And  hail  the  infant  year. 

80,  when  the  world  and  all  its  woes 

Are  vanish'd  far  away. 
Fair  scenes  and  wonderful  repose 

Shall  bless  the  new-bom  day, — 

"When,  from  the  confines  of  the  grave, 

The  body  too  shall  rise ; 
No  more  precarious  passion's  slave. 

Nor  error's  sacrifice. 

'T  is  but  a  sleep— and  Sion's  king 

Will  call  the  many  dead  : 
*T  is  but  a  sleep — and  then  we  sing. 

O'er  dreams  of  sorrow  fied. 

Yes  I— wintry  winds  have  ceased  to  blow, 

And  trembling  leaves  appear, 
And  nature  has  her  types  to  show 

Throughout  the  varying  year. 


MY  BIRTH-BAY. 

AUhonmgh,  Dee.  84, 1778. 
Through  a  duU  tract  of  woe,  of  dread, 
The  toiling  year  has  pass'd  and  fled : 
And,  lo  I  in  sad  and  pensive  strain, 
I  sing  my  birth-day  date  again. 

Trembling  and  poor,  I  saw  the  light, 
New  waking  from  unconscious  night : 
Trembling  and  poor,  1  still  remain 
To  meet  unconscious  night  again. 

Time  in  my  pathway  strews  few  flowers, 
To  cheer  or  cheat  the  weary  hours ; 
And  those  few  strangers,  dear  indeed, 
Are  choked,  are  check'd,  by  many  a  weed. 


TO  ELIZA. 


BeccUtt  1779. 


The  Hebrew  king,  with  spleen  possest, 
By  David's  harp  was  soothed  to  rest ; 


Yet,  when  the  magic  song  waa  o'er, 
The  soft  delusion  charm'd  no  more : 
The  former  fury  fired  the  bndn. 
And  every  care  retom'd  again. 

But  had  he  known  Eliza's  skill 
To  bless  the  sense  and  bind  the  wiU^ 
To  bid  the  gloom  of  care  retire, 
And  fan  the  flame  of  fond  desire. 
Remembrance  then  had  kept  the  strain. 
And  not  a  care  retum'd  again. 


LIFE. 


Thim K  ye  the  joys  that  fill  our  eariy  day. 

Are  the  poor  prelude  to  some  full  repast  ? 
rhink  you  ihey  promise  ? — ah  1  believe  they  pog ; 

The  purest  ever,  they  are  oft  the  last. 
The  jovial  swain  that  yokes  the  morning  teaai, 

And  all  the  verdure  of  the  field  eigoys. 
See  him,  how  languid  I  when  the  noontide  bcaa 

PUys  on  his  brow,  and  all  his  force  destroys. 
So  H  is  with  us,  when,  love  and  pleasure  fled. 

We  at  the  summit  of  our  hill  arrive  : 
Lo  I  the  gay  lights  of  Youth  are  past — are  dcsd, 

But  what  still  deepening  clouds  of  Care  sv- 
vive! 


THE  SACRAMENT. 


0  !  SACRED  gift  of  God  to  man, 
A  faith  that  looks  above, 

And  sees  the  deep  amaaing  plan 
Of  sanctifying  love. 

Thou  dear  and  yet  tremendous  God, 

Whose  glory  pride  reviles ; 
How  did'st  thou  change  thy  awftil  rod 

To  pard'ning  grace  and  smiles  I 

Shut  up  with  sin,  with  shame,  below, 

I  trust,  this  bondage  past, 
A  great,  a  glorious  change  to  know. 

And  to  be  bless'd  at  last. 

1  do  beUeve,  that,  God  of  light ! 
Thou  didst  to  earth  descend. 

With  Satan  and  with  Sin  to  flght-^ 
Our  great,  our  only  firiend. 

J  know  thou  did'st  ordain  for  me. 
Thy  creature,  bread  and  wine ; 

The  depth  of  grace  I  cannot  see, 
But  worship  the  design. 


NIGHT. 


The  sober  stillness  of  the  nlf^t. 

That  fills  the  silent  air. 
And  all  that  breathes  along  the  ahora. 

Invite  to  solemn  prayer. 
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Vouchtafe  to  me  that  spirit,  Lord ! 

Which  points  the  sacred  way, 
And  let  thy  creatures  here  helow 

Instruct  me  how  to  pray .  • 


FRAGMENT,  WRITTEN  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

JldboriMgh,  1779. 
Ob,  great  Apollo  I  by  whose  eqoal  aid 
The  verse  is  written,  and  the  roed'cine  made ; 
Shall  thus  a  boaster,  with  his  fourfold  powers, 
In  triumph  scorn  this  sacred  art  of  ours  ? 
Insulting  quack  !  on  thy  sad  business  go. 
And  land  the  stranger  on  this  world  of  woe. 

Still  I  pass  on,  and  now  before  me  find 
The  restless  ocean,  emblem  of  my  mind  ; 
There  wave  on  wave,  here  thought  on  thought  suc- 
ceeds, 
Their  produce  idle  works,  and  idle  weeds : 
Dark  is  the  prospect  o'er  the  rolling  sea. 
But  not  more  dark  than  my  sad  views  to  me  ; 
Yet  from  the  rising  moon  the  light  beams  dance 
In  troubled  splendour  o'er  the  wide  expanse ; 
So  on  my  soul,  whom  cares  and  troubles  fright, 
The  Muse  pours  comfort  in  a  flood  of  light. — 
Shine  out,  Udi  flood !  until  the  day-star  flings 
His  brighter  rays  on  all  sublunar  things. 

"  Why  in  such  hast  ?  by  all  the  powers  of  wit, 
I  have  against  thee  neither  bond  nor  writ  *, 
If  thou  'rt  a  poet,  now  indulge  the  flight 
Of  thy  fine  fancy  in  this  dubious  light ; 
Ck>ld,  gloom,  and  silence  shall  assist  thy  rhyme. 
And  a]j  things  meet  to  form  the  true  sublime.'* — 

"  Shall  I,  preserver  deem'd  around  the  place, 
With  abject  rhymes  a  doctor's  name  disgrace  ? 
Nor  doctor  solely,  in  the  healing  art 
I  *m  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part ; 
Wise  Scotland's  boast  let  that  diploma  be 
Which  gave  me  right  to  claim  the  golden  fee  : 
Praise,  then,  I  claim,  to  skilful  surgeon  due, 
For  mine  th'  advice  and  operation  too ; 
And,  fearing  all  the  vile  compounding  tribe, 
I  maike  myself  the  med'cines  I  presorib#; 
Mine,  too,  the  chemic  art ;  and  not  a  drop 
Goes  to  my  patients  from  a  vulgar  shop. 
But  chief  my  fame  and  fortune  I  command 
From  the  rare  skill  of  this  obstetric  hand  : 
This  our  chaste  dames  and  prudent  wives  allow, 
With  her  who  calls  me  from  thy  wonder  now." 


TIME. 


WarTTEN  IN  LONDON,  FEBBUARY,  1780. 

"  The  clock  struck  one  I  we  take  no  thought  of 

Time," 
Wrapt  up  in  night,  and  meditating  rhyme  : 
All  big  with  vision,  we  despise  the  powers 
That  vulgar  beings  link  to  days  and  hours ; 
Those  vito,  mechanic  things,  that  rule  our  hearts. 
And  cut  our  lives  in  momentary  parts. 
"  That  speech  of  Time  was  Wisdom's  gift,"  said 

Young: 
Ah,  Doctor  1  better  Time  would  hold  his  tongue : 


What  serves  the  clock  ?  **  To  warn  the  careless  crew 

How  much  in  little  space  they  have  to  do ; 

To  bid  the  busy  world  resign  their  breath. 

And  beat  each  moment  a  soft  call  for  death — 

To  give  it,  then,  a  tongue,  was  wise  in  man." 

Support  the  assertion.  Doctor,  if  you  can  : 

It  tells  the  ruffian  when  his  comrades  wait ; 

It  calls  the  duns  to  crowd  my  hapless  gate ; 

It  tells  my  heart  the  paralysing  tale, 

Of  hours  to  come,  when  Misery  must  prevail. 


THE  CHOICE. 

WRTPTEN  IN  LONDON,  FEBBUABT,  1780. 

What  vulgar  title  thus  salutes  the  eye, — 

The  schoolboy's  first  attempt  at  poesy  ? 

The  long-worn  theme  of  every  humbler  Muse, 

For  wits  to  scorn  and  nurses  to  peruse ; 

The  dull  description  of  a  scribbler's  brain. 

And  sigh'd-for  wealth,  for  which  he  sighs  in  vain  j 

A  glowing  chart  of  fairy-land  estate. 

Romantic  scenes,  and  visions  out  of  date. 

Clear  skies,  clear  streams,  soft  banks,  and  sober 

bowers. 
Deer,   whimpering   brooks,   and   wind-perfUming 

flowers  ? 

Not  thus !  too  long  have  I  in  fiincy  wove 
My  slender  webs  of  wealth,  and  peace,  and  love ; 
Have  dream'd  of  plenty,  in  the  midst  of  want. 
And  sought,  by  Hope,  what  Hope  can  never  grant ; 
Been  fool'd  by  wishes,  and  still  wish'd  again. 
And  loved  the  flattery,  while  I  knew  it  vain ! 
**  Gain  by  the  Muse !  " — alas !  thou  might'st  as  sooji 
Pluck  g^  (as  Percy  honour)  from  the  moon ; 
As  soon  grow  rich  by  ministerial  nods. 
As  soon  divine  by  dreaming  of  the  gods. 
As  soon  succeed  by  telling  ladies  truth. 
Or  preaching  moral  documents  to  youth : 
To  as  much  purpose,  mortal  I  thy  desires 
As  Tully's  flourishes  to  country  squires ; 
As  simple  truth  within  St.  James's  state, 
Or  the  soft  lute  inr  shrill-tongued  Billingsgate. 
'*  Gain  by  the  Muse !  "  alas,  preposterous  hope  I 
Who  ever  gained  by  poetry — ^but  Pope  ? 
And  what  art  thou  ?    No  St.  John  takes  thy  part ; 
No  potent  Dean  commends  thy  head  or  heart  I 
What  gain'st  thou  but  the  praises  of  the  poor  ? 
They  bribe  no  milkman  to  thy  lofty  door, 
They  wipe  no  scrawl  firom  thy  increasing  score. 
What  did  the  Muse,  or  Fame,  for  Dryden,  say  ? 
What  for  poor  Butler  ?  what  for  honest  Gay  ? 
For  Thomson,  what  ?  or  what  to  Savage  give  ? 
Or  how  did  Johnson — how  did  Otway  live  ? 
Like  thee !  dependent  on  to-morrow's  good, 
Their  thin  revenue  never  understood ; 
Like  thee,  elate,  at  what  thou  canst  not  knoy ; 
Like  thee,  repining  at  each  puny  blow ; 
Like  thee  they  lived,  each  dream  of  Hope  to  mock, 
Upon  their  wits — but  with  a  larger  stock. 

No,  if  for  food  thy  unambitious  pray'r, 
With  supple  acts  to  supple  minds  repidr; 
Learn  of  the  base  in  soft  grimace  to  deal, 
And  deck  thee  with  the  livery  genteel ; 
Or  trim  the  wherry,  or  the  flail  invite, 
Draw  teeth,  or  any  viler  thing  but  write. 
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Writen,  whom  once  th'  MtonUh'd  vulgar  mw, 
Give  nmtions  langiuige,  and  great  cities  law ; 
Whom  gods,    they  said — and    sorely    gods — ^in- 
spired, 
Whom  emp'rors  honoured,  and  the  world  admired — 
Now  common  grown,  they  awe  mankind  no  more, 
But  vassals  are,  who  judges  were  before : 
Blockheads  on  wits  their  little  talents  waste, 
As  files  gnaw  metal  that  they  cannot  taste ; 
Thou^  still  some  good  the  trial  may  produce, 
To  shape  the  useful  to  a  nobler  use. 
Some  few  of  these,  a  statue  and  a  stone 
Has  Fame  decreed — ^but  deals  out  bread  to  none. 
Unhappy  art  I  decreed  thine  owner's  curse, 
Vile  diagnostic  of  consumptive  purse : 
Members  by  bribes,  and  ministers  by  lies. 
Gamesters  by  luck,  by  courage  soldiers  rise : 
Beaux  by  the  outside  of  their  heads  may  win, 
And  wily  sergeants  by  the  craft  within : 


Who  but  the  race,  by  Fancy's  demon  led. 

Starve  by  the  means  they  use  to  gain  their  bread  ? 

Oft  have  1  read,  and,  reading,  moam'd  tlie  fitte 
Of  garret-bard,  and  his  unpitied  mate ; 
Of  children  stinted  in  their  daUy  meal  ! — 
The  joke  of  wealthier  wits,  who  could  not  feel; 
Portentous  spoke  that  pity  in  my  breast  I 
And  pleaded  self— -who  ever  pleads  the  best : 
No  I  thank  my  stars,  my  misery 's  all  my  own, — 
To  fHends — to  family — ^to  foes  unknown : 
Who  hates  my  verse,  and  damns  the  mean  dragn 
Shall  wound  no  peace — shall  grieve  no  hemrt  but 
mine. 

One  trial  past,  let  sober  Reason  speak : 
Here  shall  we  rest,  or  shall  we  further  seek  ? 
Rest  here,  if  our  relenting  stars  ordain 
A  placid  harbour  from  the  stormy  main : 
Or,  that  denied,  the  fond  remembrance  weep^ 
And  sink,  forgotten,  in  the  mighty  deep. 


No.   III.      THE     CANDIDATE;  , 

A  POETICAL  EPISTLE  TO  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW." 


AN  niTBODUCTORT  ADDRESS  OF  THE  AUTHOn  TO 
HIS  POEMS. 


Malta  qnidem  nobis  fiicimiu  mala  ospe  poete, 
(Ut  vineta  egomet  c«dam  mea)  com  tibi  librum 
Sollkito  damna,  ant  feMo,  8cc.  Hor.  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  1 . 


Ye  idler  things,  that  soothed  my  hours  of  care, 
Where  would  ye  wander,  triflers,  tell  me  where  ? 
As  maids  neglected,  do  ye  fondly  dote, 
On  the  fkir  type,  or  the  embroidered  coat ; 
Detest  my  modest  shelf,  and  long  to  fly 
Where  princely  Popes  and  mighty  Miltons  lie  ? 
Taught  but  to  sing,  and  that  in  simple  style. 
Of  Lycia's  lip,  and  Musidora's  smile ; — 
Go  then  I  and  taste  a  yet  unfelt  distress. 
The  fear  that  guards  the  captivating  press ; 
Whose  maddening  region  should  ye  once  explore, 
No  refuge  yields  my  tongueless  mansion  more. 
But  thus  ye  *11  grieve,  Ambition's  plumage  stript, 
"  Ah,  would  to  Heaven,  we  'd  died  in  manuscript  I " 
Your  tlnsoil'd  page  eac^  yawning  wit  shall  flee, 
— For  few  will  read,  and  none  admire  like  me. — 
Its  place,  where  spiders  silent  bards  enrobe, 
Squeesed  betwixt  Gibber's  Odes  and  Blackmore's 

Job; 
Where  firoth  and  mud,  that  varnish  and  deform. 
Feed  the  lean  critic  and  the  fattening  worm ; 


Then  sent  disgraced — the  unpaid  printer^* 
To  mad  Moorfields,  or  sober  Ghaaoery  Laae, 
On  dirty  stalls  I  see  your  hopes  expire, 
Vex^d  by  the  grin  of  your  unheeded  sire. 
Who  half  reluctant  has  his  care  resign'd. 
Like  a  teased  parent,  and  is  rashly  £md. 


Yet  rush  not  all,  but  let  some  scout  go  Ibrtli, 
View  the  strange  land,  and  tell  us  of  its  wortli ; 
And  should  he  there  barbarian  usage  meet, 
The  patriot  scrap  shall  warn  us  to  retreat. 

And  thou,  the  first  of  thy  eccentric  race, 
A  forward  imp,  go,  search  the  dangerous  plaee. 
Where  Fame's  eternal  blossoms  tempt  each  bard, 
Though  dragon-wits  there  keep  eternal  guard ; 
Hope  not  unhurt  the  golden  spoil  to  seise. 
The  Muses  yield,  as  the  Hesperides ; 
Who  bribes  the  guardian,  all  his  labour  'a  done. 
For  every  maid  is  willing  to  be  won. 

Before  the  lords  of  verse  a  suppliant  stand. 
And  beg  our  passage  through  the  fairy  land : 
Beg  more — to  search  for  sweets  each  blooBinc 

field. 
And  crop  the  blossoms  woods  and  valleys  yield , 
To  snatch  the  tints  that  beam  on  Fancy's  bow ; 
And  feel  the  fires  on  Genius'  wings  that  glow ; 
Praise  without  meanness,  without  flattery  stoop. 
Soothe  without  fear,  and  without  tremblhig,  bope. 


»  [For  pMticulan  reapeodng  Uie  original  edlti9n  of  ihlt  Pbem,  aee  tmti,  p.  id.] 
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TO  THE  HEADER. 


The  following  Poem  being  itself  of  an  introductory 
nature,  its  author  supposes  it  can  require  but 
little  preface. 

It  is  published  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the 
opinion  of  the  candid  and  judicious  reader  on  the 
merits  of  the  writer  as  a  poet;  very  few,  he 
apprehends,  being  in  such  cases  sufficiently  im- 
partial to  decide  for  themselves. 

It  is  addressed  to  the  Authors  of  the  Monthly 
Review,  as  to  critics,  of  acknowledged  merit ;  an 
acquaintance  with  whose  labours  has  afforded  the 
writer  of  this  Epistle  a  reason  for  directing  it  to 
them  in  particular,  and,  he  presumes,  will  yield  to 
others  a  just  and  sufficient  plea  for  the  preference. 

Familiar  with  disappointment,  he  shall  not  be 
much  surprised  to  find  he  has  mistaken  his  talent. 
However,  if  not  egregiously  the  dupe  of  his  vanity, 
he  promises  to  his  readers  some  entertainment,  and 
is  assured  that  however  little  in  the  ensuing  Poem 
is  worthy  of  applause,  there  is  yet  less  that  merits 
contempt. 


TO  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  MONTHLY 
REVIEW. 

The  pious  pilot,  whom  the  Gods  provide. 
Through  the  rough  seas  the  shattered  bark  to  guide, 
Trusts  not  alone  his  knowledge  of  the  deep, 
Its  rocks  that  threaten,  and  its  sands  that  sleep ; 
Rut  whilst  with  nicest  skill  he  steers  his  way, 
The  guardian  Tritons  hear  their  favourite  pray. 
Hence  borne  his  vows  to  Neptune's  coral  dome, 
The  God  relents,  and  shuts  each  gulfy  tomb. 

Thus  as  on  fktal  floods  to  fame  I  steer, 
I  dread  the  storm  that  ever  rattles  here. 
Nor  think  enough,  that  long  my  yielding  soul 
Has  felt  the  Muse's  soft  but  strong  control. 
Nor  think  enough  that  manly  strength  and  ease. 
Such  as  have  pleased  a  friend,  will  strangers  please ; 
Rut,  suppliant,  to  the  critic's  throne  I  bow. 
Here  bum  my  incense,  and  here  pay  my  vow ; 
That  censure  hush'd,  may  every  blast  give  o'er. 
And  the  lash'd  coxcomb  hiss  contempt  no  more. 
And  ye,  whom  authors  dread  or  dare  in  vain. 
Affecting  modest  hopes,  or  poor  disdain, 
Receive  a  bard,  who,  neither  mad  nor  mean, 
Despises  each  extreme,  and  sails  between ; 
Who  fears ;  but  has,  amid  his  fears  confess'd. 
The  conscious  virtue  of  a  Muse  oppress'd ; 
A  Muse  in  changing  times  and  stations  nursed, 
Ry  nature  honoured,  and  by  fortune  cursed. 

No  servile  strain  of  abject  hope  she  brings. 
Nor  soars  presumptuous,  with  unwearied  wixigs, 
Rat,  pruned  for  flight — ^the  ftiture  all  her  care — 
Would  know  her  strength,  and,  if  not  strong,  for- 
bear. 

The  supple  slave  to  regal  pomp  bows  down, 
Prostrate  to  power,  and  cringing  to  a  crown ; 


The  bolder  villain  spurns  a  decent  awe. 
Tramples  on  rule,  and  breaks  through  every  law ; 
Rut  he  whose  soul  on  honest  truth  relies, 
Nor  meanly  flatters  power,  nor  madly  flies. 
Thus  timid  authors  bear  an  abject  mind, 
And  plead  for  mercy  they  but  seldom  And. 
Some,  as  the  desperate,  to  the  halter  run, 
Roldly  deride  the  fate  they  cannot  shun ; 
Rut  such  there  are,  whose  minds,  not  taught  to 

stoop. 
Yet  hope  for  fame,  and  dare  avow  their  hope. 
Who  neither  brave  the  judges  of  their  cause. 
Nor  beg  in  soothing  strains  a  brief  applause. 
And  such  1  'd  be ;— and  ere  my  fate  is  past, 
Ere  clear'd  with  honour,  or  with  culprits  cast, 
Humbly  at  Learning's  bar  I  '11  state  my  case. 
And  welcome  then  distinction  or  disgiace ! 

When  in  the  man  the  flights  of  fiincy  reign. 
Rule  in  the  heart,  or  revel  in  the  brain. 
As  busy  Thought  her  wild  creation  apes. 
And  himgs  delighted  o'er  her  varying  shapes. 
It  asks  a  judgment,  weighty  and  discreet, 
To  know  where  wisdom  prompts,  and  where  con- 
ceit; 
Alike  their  draughts  to  every  scribbler's  mind 
(Blind  to  their  faults  as  to  their  danger  blind)  ; — 
We  write  enraptured,  and  we  write  in  haste, 
Dream  idle  dreams,  and  call  them  things  of  taste. 
Improvement  trace  in  every  paltry  line. 
And  see,  transported,  every  dull  design ; 
Are  seldom  cautious,  all  advice  detest. 
And  ever  think  our  own  opinions  best ; 
Nor  shows  my  Muse  a  muse-like  spirit  here, 
Who  bids  me  pause,  before  1  persevere. 

Rut  she — ^who  shrinks  while  meditating  flight 
In  the  wide  way,  whose  bounds  delude  her  sight, 
Yet  tired  in  her  own  mazes  still  to  roam. 
And  cull  poor  banquets  for  the  soul  at  home. 
Would,  ere  she  ventures,  ponder  on  the  way. 
Lest  dangers  yet  unthought-of  flight  betray ; 
Lest  her  Icarian  wing,  by  wits  unplumed, 
Re  robb'd  of  all  the  honours  she  assumed ; 
And  Dulness  swell, — a  black  and  dismal  sea, 
Gaping  her  grave ;  while  censures  madden  me. 

Such  was  his  fate,  who  flew  too  near  the  sim, 
Shot  fhr  beyond  his  strenf^h,  and  was  undone ; 
Such  is  his  fate,  who  creeping  at  the  shore 
The  billow  sweeps  him,  and  he  's  found  no  more. 
Oh  I  for  some  God,  to  bear  my  fortunes  fair 
Midway  betwixt  presumption  and  despair  I 

<«  Has  then  some  friendly  critic's  former  blow 
"  Taught  thee  a  prudence  authors  seldom  know  ?  " 

Not  so  I  their  anger  and  their  love  untried, 
A  woe-taught  prudence  deigns  to  tend  my  side : 
Life's  hopes  ill-sped,  the  Muse's  hopes  grow  poor,. 
And  though  they  flatter,  yet  they  charm  no  more ; 
Experience  points  where  lurking  dangers  Uy, 
And  as  I  run,  throws  caution  in  my  way. 

There  was  a  night,  when  wintry  winds  did  rage. 
Hard  by  a  ruin'd  pile,  I  meet  a  sage ; 
Resembling  him  the  time-struck  place  appear'd. 
Hollow  its  voice,  and  moss  its  spreading  beard ; 
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Whose  fate-lopp'd  brow,  the  bi^f  and  beetle's 

done, 
Shook,  as  the  hunted  owl  flew  booting  hone. 
His  breast  was  bronxed  by  many  an  eastern  blast, 
And  fourscore  winters  seem'd  he  to  have  past ; 
His  threadbare  ooat  the  supple  osier  bound. 
And  with  slow  foet  he  pressed  the  sodden  ground, 
Where,  as  he  heard  the  wild-wing'd  Euros  blow, 
He  shook,  fipom  k>cks  as  white,  December's  snow ; 
Inured  to  storm,  his  soul  ne'er  bid  it  cease. 
But  lock'd  within  him  meditated  peace. 

Father,  I  said—for  silver  hairs  inspire, 
And  oft  I  call  the  bending  peasant  Sire — 
Tell  me,  as  here  beneath  this  ivy  bower, 
That  works  &ntastic  round  its  trembling  tower, 
We  hear  Heaven's  guilt-alarming  thunders  roar, 
Tell  me  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  poor ; 
For  Hope,  just  spent,  requires  a  sad  adien, 
And  Fear  acquaints  me  I  shaU  live  with  you. 

There  was  a  time  when,  by  Delusion  led, 
A  scene  of  sacred  bliss  around  me  spread. 
On  Hope's,  as  Pisgah's  k>fty  top,  I  stood, 
And  saw  my  Canaan  there,  my  promised  good  ; 
A  thousand  scenes  of  Joy  the  clime  bestow'd. 
And  wine  and  oil  through  vision's  valleys  flow'd ; 
As  Moses  his,  I  oall'd  my  prospect  biess'd. 
And  gated  upon  the  good  I  ne'er  possess'd : 
On  this  side  Jordan  doom'd  by  &te  to  stand. 
Whilst  happier  Joshuas  win  the  promised  land. 
**  Son,"  said  the  Sage— ^  be  this  thy  care  sup- 

press'd ; 
<<  The  state  the  Gods  shaU  choose  thee  is  the  best : 
'*  Rich  if  thou  art,  they  ask  thy  praises  more, 
*^  And  would  thy  patience  when  they  make  thee 

poor; 
*^  But  other  thoughts  within  thy  bosom  reign, 
**  And  other  subjects  vex  thy  busy  brain, 
'*  Poetic  wreaths  thy  vainer  dreuns  excite, 
"  And  thy  sad  stars  have  destined  thee  to  write. 
*^  Then  since  that  task  the  ruthless  &tes  decree, 
^'  Take  a  few  precepts  from  the  Gods  and  me  1 

"  Be  not  too  eager  in  the  arduous  ehace ; 
"  Who  pants  for  triumph  seldom  wins  the  race : 
'*  Venture  not  all,  but  wisely  hoard  thy  worth, 
"  And  let  thy  labours  one  by  one  go  forth : 
*^  Some  happier  scrap  capricious  wits  may  find 
**  On  a  fair  day,  and  be  profusely  kind ; 
*<  Which,  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  a  throng, 
**  Had  pleased  as  little  as  a  new-year's  song, 
**  Or  lover's  verse,  that  cloy'd  wiUi  nauseous  sweet, 
^*  Or  birth-day  ode,  that  ran  on  ill-pair'd  feet. 
*^  Merit  not  always-— Fortune  f^eds  the  bard, 
*'  And  as  the  whim  inclines  bestows  reward : 
"  None  without  wit,  nor  with  it  numbers  gain ; 
"  To  please  is  hard,  bnt  none  shafl  please  in 

vain: 
'*  As  a  ooy  mistress  is  the  hnmour'd  town, 
"  Loth  every  lover  with  success  to  crown ; 
'*  He  who  would  win  must  every  effort  try, 
"  Sail  in  the  mode,  and  to  the  fashion  fly ; 
**  Must  gay  or  grave  to  every  humour  dress, 
**  And  watch  the  lucky  Moment  of  Success ; 
*'  That  caught,  no  more  his  eager    hopes  are 

oroet ; 
**  But  vain  are  Wit  and  Love,  when  that  U  lost." 


Thus  said  the  God ;  for  now  a  God  he  grew. 
His  white  locks  changing  to  a  golden  hue. 
And  from  his  shoulders   hung  a  mantle 

blue. 
His  softening  eyes  the  winning  charm  diocloaed 
Of  dove-like  Delia  when  her  doubts  reposed  ; 
Mira's  alone  a  softer  lustre  bear, 
When  woe  beguiles  them  of  an  angel's  tear ; 
Beauteous  and  young  the  smiling  phantom  stood. 
Then  sought  on  airy  wing  his  blest  abode. 

Ah  I  truth,  distasteful  in  poetio  theme. 
Why  is  the  Muse  compell'd  to  own  her  dream? 
Whilst  forward  wits  had  sworn  to  every  line, 
I  only  wish  to  make  its  moral  mine. 

Say  then,  O  ye  who  tell  how  authort  speed. 
May  Hope  indulge  her  flight,  and  I  wiecoed  ? 
Say,  shall  my  name,  to  futare  song  prefixed. 
Be  with  the  meanest  of  the  tuneful  mix'd  ? 
Shall  my  soft  strains  the  modest  maid  eognge. 
My  graver  numbers  move  the  silvered  sage, 
My  tender  themes  delight  the  fever's  hewt. 
And  comfinrt  to  the  poor  my  solemn  songs  impart?  > 

For  Oh !  thou  Hope's,  thou  Thoogfaf  8  eternal 
King, 
Who  gaVst  them  power  to  charm,  and  me  to 
Chief  to  thy  praise  my  willing  numbers  soar. 
And  in  my  happier  transports  I  adore ; 
Mercy !  thy  softest  attribute  proclaim. 
Thyself  in  abstract,  thy  more  lovely  name  ; 
That  flings  o'er  all  my  grief  a  cheering  ray. 
As  the  full  moon-beam  gilds  the  watery  way. 
And  then  too,  Love,  my  soul's  resistless  lord. 
Shall  many  a  gentle,  generous  strain  stflSonl, 
To  all  the  soil  of  sooty  passions  blind. 
Pure  as  embracing  angels  and  as  kind  ; 
Our  BIira*8  name  hi  future  times  shall  shine. 
And — though  the  harshest — Shepherds  envy 


Then  let  me,  (pleasing  task !)  however  hard,        |- 
Join,  as  of  old,  the  prophet  and  the  bard ;  ' 

If  not,  ah !  shield  me  fh»m  the  dire  disgrace,  ij 

That  haunts  the  wild  and  visionary  race  ;  |. 

Let  me  not  draw  my  lengthen*d  lines  along,  p 

And  tire  in  untamed  iniuaj  of  song,  * 

Lest,  in  some  dismal  Dunciad's  future  page,  | 

I  stand  the  Cuiber  of  this  tuneless  age ; 
Lest,  if  another  Pont  th'  indulgent  skies 
Should  give,  inspired  by  all  their  deities^ 
My  luckless  name,  in  hk  immortal  strain. 
Should,  blasted,  brand  me  as  a  second  Cain ; 
Doom'd  in  that  song  to  live  against  my  will. 
Whom  all  must  scorn,  and  yet  whom  none  rnsM 
kill. 

The  youth,  resisted  by  the  maiden's  art, 
Persists,  and  time  subdues  her  kindling  heart ; 
To  strong  entreaty  yields  the  widow's  tow. 
As  mighty  walls  to  bold  besiegers  bow ; 
Repeated  prayers  draw  bounty  fnm  the  sky,  i 

And  heaven  is  won  by  impwtunity ; 
Ours,  a  projecting  tribe,  pursue  in  vain. 
In  tedious  trials,  an  uncertain  gain ; 
Madly  plunge  on  through  every  hope's  defeat. 
And  with  our  ruin  only  find  the  cheat. 
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**  And  why  then  seek  that   luckless  doom   to 
share  ?  " 
Who,  I  ? — ^To  shon  it  Is  my  onlj  care. 

I  grant  it  true,  that  others  better  tell 
Of  mighty  Wolfe,  who  conquered  as  he  fen ;  * 
Of  heroes  bom,  their  tlireaten'd  realms  to  save, 
Whom  Fame  anoints,  and  Envy  tends  whose  grave ; 
Of  crimson*d  fields,  where  Fate,  in  dire  array. 
Gives  to  the  breathless  the  short-breathing  clay ; 
Ours,  a  young  train,  by  humbler  fountains  dream, 
Nor  taste  presumptuous  the  Pierian  stream ; 
When  Rodney's  Mumph  comes  on  eagle-wing, 
We  hail  the  victor  whom  we  fear  to  sing ; 
Nor  tell  we  how  each  hostile  chief  goes  on, 
The  luckless  Lee,  or  wary  Washington ; 
How  Spanish  bombast  blusters — ^they  were  beat, 
And  French  politeness  dulcifies — defeat. 
My  modest  Muse  forbears  to  speak  of  kings, 
Lest  fainting  stanzas  blast  the  name  she  sings ; 
For  who— the  tenant  of  the  beechen  shade. 
Dares  the  big  thought  in  regal  breasts  pervade  ? 
Or  search  his  soul,  whom  each  too-fkvouring  God 
Gives  to  delight  in  plunder,  pomp,  and  blood  ? 
No ;  let  me  free  from  Cupid's  frolic  round, 
R^oiee,  or  more  rejoice  by  Cupid  bound ; 
Of  laughing  girls  in  smiling  couplets  tell. 
And  paint  the  dark-brow*d  grove,  where  wood- 
nymphs  dwell ; 
Who  bid  invading  youths  their  vengeance  feel. 
And  pierce  the  votive  hearts  they  mean  to  heal. 
Such  wdre  the  themes  I  knew  in  school-day  ease, 
When  first  the  moral  magic  leam'd  to  please. 
Ere  Judgment  told  how  transports  warm'd  the 

breast, 
Transported  Fancy  there  her  stores  imprest ; 
The  soul  in  varied  raptures  leam'd  to  fly. 
Felt  all  their  force,  and  never  questioned  why ; 
No  idle  doubts  could  then  her  peace  molest, 
She  found  delight,  and  left  to  heaven  the  rest ; 
Soft  Joys  in  Evening's  placid  shades  were  bom ; 
And  where  sweet  fragrance  wing'd  the  balmy  mom, 
When  the  wild  thought  roved  vision's  circuit  o'er, 
And  caught  the  laptures,  caught,  alas  I  no  more : 
No  care  did  then  a  dull  attention  ask. 
For  study  pleased,  and  that  was  every  task  ; 
No   guilty  dreams  stalk'd  that   heaven-fisivour'd 

round. 
Heaven-guarded,  too,  no  Envy  entrance  found  *, 
Nor  numerous  wants,  that  vex  advancing  age. 
Nor  Flattery's  silver  tale,  nor  Sorrow's  sage ; 
Frugal  Afiliction  kept  each  growing  dart, 
T*  o'erwhelm  in  future  days  the  bleeding  heart. 
No  sceptic  art  veil'd  Pride  in  Troth's  disguise. 
But  prayer  unsoil'd  of  doubt  besieged  the  skies ; 
Ambition,  avarice,  care,  to  man  retired. 
Nor  came  desires  more  quick  than  joys  desired. 

A  summer  mom  there  was,  and  passing  fair. 
Still  was  the  breeze,  and  health  perfumed  the  air ; 
The  glovring  east  in  crimson' d  splendour  shone. 
What  time  the  eye  just  marks  the  pallid  moon. 


■  iMiT.— Seriberb  Vario  fortis,  et  bortium 
Victor,  Maaonii  canninia  alite. 
Qfuusi  rem  cumque  ferox  naviDot,  aat  eqais 
Milea,  te  dace,  geverit,  &c.  kc. 
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Vi'let-wing'd  Zephyr  fimn'd  each  opening  flower. 
And  bmsh'd  from  fragrant  cups  the  limpid  shower ; 
A  distant  huntsman  (Ul'd  his  cheerful  horn, 
The  vivid  dew  himg  trembling  on  the  thorn. 
And  mists,  like  creeping  roclu,  arose  to  meet  the 

mora. 
Hsge  giant  shadows  spread  along  the  plain, 
Or  shot  from  towering  rocks  o'er  half  the  main. 
There  to  the  slumbering  bark  the  gentle  tide 
Stole  soft,  and  fidntly  beat  against  its  side ; 
Such  is  that  sound,  which  fond  designs  convey. 
When,  trae  to  love,  the  damsel  speeds  away ; 
The  sails  unshaken,  hung  aloft  unAirl'd, 
And  simpering  nigh,  the  languid  current  eurl'd ; 
A  orambling  ruin,  once  a  ci^s  pride, 
The  well-pleaaed    eye  through  withering   oaks 

descried. 
Where  Sadness,  gazing  on  time's  ravage,  hung. 
And  Silence  to  I>estruction's  trophy  dung — 
Save  that  as  morning  sonsgters  swell'd  their  lays, 
Awaken'd  Echo  humm'd  repeated  praise : 
The  lark  on  quavering  pinion  woo'd  the  day, 
Less  towering  linnets  fill'd  the  vocal  spray. 
And  song-invited  pilgrims  rose  to  pray. 
Here  at  a  pine-press'd  hill's  embroidered  base 
I  stood,  and  haifd  the  Genius  of  the  place. 
Then  was  it  doom'd  by  fkte,  my  idle  heart, 
Soften'd  by  Nature,  gave  access  to  Art ; 
The  Muse  approached,  her  syren-song  I  heard, 
Her  magic  felt,  and  all  her  charms  revered : 
E'er  since  she  rules  in  absolute  control, 
And  Mira  only  dearer  to  my  soul. 
Ah  I  tell  me  not  these  empty  joys  to  fly. 
If  they  deceive,  I  would  deluded  die ; 
To  the  fond  themes  my  heart  so  early  wed. 
So  soon  in  life  to  blooming  visions  led. 
So  prone  to  run  the  vague  uncertain  course, 
'T  is  more  than  death  to  think  of  a  divorce. 

What  wills  the  poet  of  the  favouring  gods. 
Led  to  their  shrine,  and  blest  in  their  abodes  ?  * 
What  when  he  fills  the  glass,  and  to  each  youth 
Names  his  loved  maid,  and  glories  in  his  truth  ? 
Not  India's  spoils,  the  splendid  nabob's  pride. 
Not  the  full  trade  of  Hermes*  own  Cheapslde, 
Nor  gold  itself,  nor  all  the  Ganges  Uves, 
Or  s^uds,  well  shrouded  in  his  sacred  waves ; 
Nor  gorgeous  vessels  deck'd  In  trim  array. 
Which  the  more  noble  Thames  bears  far  away ; 
Let  those  whose  nod  makes  sooty  subjects  flee. 
Hack  with  blunt  steel  the  savory  callipee ; 
Let  those  whose  ill-used  wealth  their  country  fly, 
Yirtue-scom'd  wines  from  hostile  France  to  buy  ; 
Favoured  by  Fate,  let  such  in  joy  appear. 
Their  smuggled  cargoes  landed  thrice  a  year ; 
Disdaining  these,  for  simpler  food  I  '11  look. 
And  crop  my  beverage  at  the  mantled  brook. 

O  Virtue !  brighter  than  the  noon-tide  ray. 
My  humble  prayers  with  sacred  joys  repay  I 
Health  to  my  limbs  may  the  kind  Gods  impart. 
And  thy  fSidr  form  delight  my  jrielding  heart  I 
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Grant  me  to  shun  each  vile  inglorious  road, 
To  see  thy  way,  and  trace  each  moral  good : 
If  more — let  Wisdom's  sons  my  page  peruse, 
And  decent  credit  deck  my  modest  Muse. 

Nor  deem  it  pride  that  prophesies  my  song 
Shall  please  the  sons  of  taste,  and  please  them  long. 
Say  ye  1  to  whom  my  Muse  submissive  brings 
Her  first-fruit  offering,  and  on  trembling  wings, 
May  she  not  hope  in  future  days  to  soar. 
Where  fanc/s  sons  have  led  the  way  before  ? 
Where  genius  strives  in  each  ambrosial  bower 
To  snatch  with  agile  hand  the  opening  flower  ? 
To  cull  what  sweets  adorn  the  mountain's  brow, 
What  humbler  blossoms  crown  the  vales  below  ? 
To  blend  with  these  the  stores  by  art  refined, 
And  give  the  moral  Flora  to  the  mind  ? 

Far  other  scenes  my  timid  hour  admits, 
Relentless  critics  and  avenging  wits ; 
E'en  coxcombs  take  a  licence  from  their  pen, 
And  to  each  "  Let  him  perish,"  cry  Amen  1 
And  thus,  with  wits  or  fools  my  heart  shall  cry. 
For  if  they  please  not,  let  the  trifles  die : 
Die,  and  be  lost  in  dark  oblivion's  shore, 
And  never  rise  to  vex  their  author  more. 


I  would  not  dream  o'er  some  soft  liquid  line, 
Amid  a  thousand  blunders  form'd  to  shine  ; 
Tet' rather  this,  than  that  dull  scribbler  be. 
From  every  &ult  and  every  beauty  free. 
Curst  with  tame  thoughts  and  mediocrity. 
Some  have  I  found  so  thick  beset  with  spots,  ' 

'T  was  hard  to  trace  their  beauties  through  tbdr 

blots; 
And  these,  as  tapers  round  a  sick  man's  room,  , 

Or  passing  chimes,  but  wam'd  me  of  the  tomb ! 

O I  if  you  blast,  at  once  consume  m  j  bays. 
And  damn  me  not  with  mutilated  praise. 
With  candour  judge ;  and,  a  young  hard  in  Tiew,     ^ 
Allow  for  that,  and  judge  with  kindneaa  too ; 
Faults  he  must  own,   though  hard  for   him  to    ! 

find, 
Not  to  some  happier  merits  quite  so  blind  ; 
These  if  mistaken  Fanoy  only  sees, 
Or  Hope,  that  takes  Deformi^  for  these : 
If  Dunce,  the  crowd-befitting  title  falls 
His  lot,  and  Dulness  her  new  subject  ealla, — 
To  the  poor  bard  alone  your  censures  give — 
Let  his  fame  die,  but  let  his  honour  live ; 
Laugh  if  you  must — ^be  candid  as  you  can. 
And  when  you  lash  the  Poet,  spare  the  M^i>, 
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Hoskisson,  Right  Hon.  WiUiam,  70. 


Idiot  pauper,  233. 
Impressment,  396. 
Industry,  Houses  of,  232. 

*  Inebriett,'  7,  570. 

*  Infancy,'  260. 
Infant  schools,  254. 
Infidel,  the  rusUc,  140. 

*  Inns,'  213. 

<  Isaac  Ashford,'  150. 


<  Jachin,  the  Parish  Clerk,*  236. 

<  Jacob  Holmes,'  181. 

*  Jane,'  539. 
Jealousy,  402,  485. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  Esq.  (now  Sir  Francis),  52,  77. 
Jersey,  Countess  of,  Lines  on  her  Birthday, 

266. 
'  Jesse  and  Colin,'  328. 
Jews,  190. 

'  John  Dighton,'  855. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  28,  33,  97,  114. 
'  Jonas  Kindred,'  301. 
Jordan,  Mrs.,  35. 
'  Journal  to  Bflra,'  16. 

*  Judith,'  281. 
Julian,  191. 

'  Juliet  Hart,'  215. 

*  Justice  Bolt,'  276. 


Katterfelto,  Dr.,  130. 
Kensington  Gardens,  68. 
Kerrison,  Dr.,  81.; 
King,  Mr.,  44. 


Lackington,  James,  bookseller,  355,  360. 

*  Lad's  Love,'  559. 

'  Ladies  of  the  Lake,'  260. 

*  Lady  Barbara ;  or,  the  Ghost,'  466. 
Lady  of  the  Manor,  149. 

Lake  School  of  Poetry,  48. 
Lamb,  Lady  Caroline,  70. 
Lansdowne,  Marquis  o^  68,  69. 

*  Litughton,'  222. 
Law,  108,  196,  198. 

<  Uy  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  48. 
Leadbeater,  Mrs.,  64,  65,  72,  76,  79,  SO,  83. 
'  Leah  Cousins,  the  parish  midwife,'  152. 
'  Learned  Boy,  The,'  364. 
Ledyard,  Mr.,  100,  170. 
'  Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view,'  430. 
Levett,  William  SpringbaU,  6. 
'  LiBRABT,  The,'  101. 

*  Life,'  574. 

LniES  in  liaura's  Album,  264. 

— ^  written  at  Warwick,  264. 

on  a  drawing  of  the  elm  tree  under  whldi 

the  Duke  of  Wellington  stood  darini^  the 

battle  of  Waterloo,  265. 
on  receiving  from  a  lady  s  present  of  a 

ring,  266. 

to  a  Lady  with  some  poetical  extracts,  366. 

to  a  Lady  who  desired  some  verses  at 

parting,  267. 
—  on  revisiting  Glemham  after  the  death  of 

Mrs.  Crabbe,  60. 
Liston,  John,  comedian,  58. 
Literary  Fund,  54,  185. 
Literary  life,  good  of,  258. 
Literature,  consolations  of,  112. 
Litigation,  spirit  of,  how  stirred  ap,  197. 
London,  70,  71. 
Loneliness,  258. 

*  Lover's  Journey,  The,*  316. 
Lockhart,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  76,  77-79. 
Love,  411. 

'  Love,  Natural  Death  of,'  458. 

'  Love !  I  have  seen  a  tiger  on  his  prey,'  41 1. 

Love  that  survives  marriage,  459 ;  that  dies  In 

consequence,  459. 
«  Lucy  Collins,'  144. 
Luther,  105. 
Luxury,  108. 


M. 

Maokensie,  Henry,  Esq.,  77,  78. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  75. 
Madness,  100,  324. 
<  Magnet,  The,'  262. 
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*  Maid's  Story,  The/  431. 
Maniac,  324. 

Mannen,  Lord  Robert,  33,  120-123. 
Mansel,  Rev.  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol), 
52. 

<  Mansion,  The  Ancient,'  540. 

*  Marriages,'  141. 
MaskiU,  Mr.,  9,  10. 

<  Master  William ;  or.  Lad's  Love,'  559. 
Medicine,  books  of,  their*variety,  107. 

*  Merchant,  The,'  542. 
Methodists,  185,  191. 
Miller's  daughter,  135. 

Mind  accommodates  itself  to  all  situations,  250. 

*  Mira,  Stanzas  to,'  573. 
Miser  Boy,  the,  257. 

*  MoUet,  Doctor,'  288. 
Montague,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  97. 
Monuments,  180. 

Moore,  Thomas,  Esq.,  67,  74. 

*  Mother,  The,'  310. 
Mural  monuments,  180. 

Murray,  John,  Esq.,  67,  68,  73,  74,  375. 
Music,  390. 
Muston,  56. 

*  My  Birthday,'  574. 

*  My  Damon  was  the  first  to  wake,'  409. 

*  My  days,  oh  ye  lovers,  were  happily  sped,'  7» 
^  My  Mira,  shepherds,  is  as  fair,'  7. 


N. 

'  Nathan  Kirk,'  141. 

'  Natural  Death  of  Love,'  458. 

Naturalist,  the,  204. 

«  Newspaper,  The,'  124. 

Newspapers,  origin  of,  126. 

Nichols,  John,  Esq.,  42. 

*  Night,'  574. 

Normanston,  41. 

North,  Dudley,  Esq.,  13,  43,  58. 

North,  Lord,  21. 

Novels,  44,  47. 


o. 


'  Oh !  do  not  ask  the  Muse  to  show,'  267. 
'  Oh  I  great  Apollo !  by  whose  equal  aid,'  575. 
'  Oh !  sacred  gift  of  God  to  man !'  574. 

*  Oh,  Thou  I  who  taught  my  infimt  eye,*  578. 
Old  age,  first  coming  on  o^  428. 

'  Old  Bachelor,  The,'  424. 
O'Neil,  Miss,  69. 
Order,  love  of,  46,  866. 

*  Orlando,'  317. 
Orphan  girl,  138. 


Page,  Mr.,  6. 

Pamphlets,  104,  127. 

Parents,  iU  Judgment  of,  in  disposing  of  their 

sons,  204. 
Parham,  40,  42. 

'  Pabish  Registeb,  Tmx,'  99,  132. 
Parish  apothecary,  1 17. 

*  Parish  Clerk,  The,'  236. 
Parish  priest,  117. 
Parish  sexton,  154. 
Parish  wedding,  14S. 
Parish  workhouse,  117. 

*  Parting  Hour,  The,'  281. 
Party  spirit,  381. 
Pastoral  Poetry,  114. 

*  Patron,  The,'  294. 
Pauper,  the  dying,  117. 

Peasant,  cottage  of  an  industrious,  described, 

132. 
Peasantry,  state  of;  as  ameliorated  by  frugality 

and  industry,  132. 

*  Peter  Grimes,'  246,  250. 

*  Peter  Nottage,'  218. 

*  Peter  Pratt,  the  pedantic  gardener,'  138. 
PhiUps'  *  Bpendid  Shilling,'  213. 
PhiUipe,  Thomas,  Esq.,  R.  A.,  68,  70,  74. 
y  Mrs.,  69. 

Philosophy,  106. 

*  Phcebe  Dawson,'  51,  99,  142,  148, 
Physic,  107. 

,  profession  of,  200. 

Physician,  worth  «nd  excellence  of  the  tru^ 

200. 
Pictures,  390. 
Players,  216,  217,  220. 
Poet,  character  of  the  true,  275,  399,  400. 
Poets'  Club,  68. 

*  Poet's  Journal,  The,'  16, 
Poetry  and  Painting,  273. 
Poetry,  religious,  99. 
Poison  tree,  291. 

*  Poor,  and  their  Dwellings,'  232. 

Poor,  state  of  the,  when  improvident,  vicious, 

134. 
Poor  Man's  Club,  212. 
Pope,  Alexander,  274,  296. 
Poverty,  156. 
Prayers  and  Meditations,  12,  24. 

*  Preaching  and  Practice,'  567. 

*  Preceptor  Husband,  The,'  420. 

*  Precipitate  Choice,  The,'  325. 
Preparatory  schools,  255. 
Press-gang,  396. 

Prisons,  250,  254. 
Prize-fights,  442. 
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*  Procrastination,'  290. 

*  Profesrioni,*  196. 
ProgreM  of  society,  108. 

'  Proud,  little  Man,  opinion's  slave,'  578. 
Pufft,  130. 


Q. 

Quackery,  evils  of,  201. 
Qnaoks,  advertising,  202. 
Quay  of  Slanghden,  3,  176. 
«  Qnid  jnvat  errores,'  &C.,  180. 


R. 

•Hachel,'529. 

Beason,  108,  321,  356,  359. 

Rector,  the,  458. 

'  Rejected  Addresses,'  81. 

Religion,  sects  and  professions  in,  188. 

Religions  Poetry,  99. 

*  Resentment,'  347. 

*  Resurrection,  The,'  574. 
Retirement,  effect  o^  on  the  mind,  391. 
Revenge,  442,  534. 

<  Reuben  Dixon,'  255. 

'  Reuben  and  Rachel,'  145. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  27,  33,  84,  97. 

*  Richard  Monday,'  139. 
Riches,  516. 

Ring,  on  receiving  from  a  likiy,  a  present  of  a, 

266. 
Riots  in  1780,  account  of,  23. 
«  Robin  Dingley,'  151. 
Robinson,  Right  Hon.  Frederick  (now  Earl  of 

Ripon),  70. 

*  Roger  Cuff,'  153. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  Esq.,  66,  68,  71,  75. 

,  Miss,  68. 

Romances,  ancient,  109. 
Rome,  Church  of,  189. 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  502. 
Rousseau,  437. 

*  Rupert,'  290. 

Rustic  life,  reasons  for  the  poet's  unpleasant 

view  of,  119. 
Rustic  infidel,  140. 

*  Ruth,'  395. 

Rutland,  Charles,  fourth  Duke  of,  31,  33,  35, 

38,  98,  112, 120. 
,  John-Henry,  fifth  Duke  of,  48,  55,  60, 

79,  171. 

,  Mary-Isabella,  Duchess  of,  32,  38. 

.  Elizabeth.  Duchess  of.  375. 


S. 


Sabbath,  pleasures  of  a  summer,  118. 

*  Sacrament,  The,'  574. 

*  Satire,'  262. 
Sceptical  authors,  106. 
Schoolboys,  385. 

*  School-FeUow,  The,'  536. 
Schoolmaster,  255.    ^ 
Schoobnistress,  138,  213,  233. 
'  Schools,'  254,  385. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  48,  53,  56,  58,  67,  76,  77, 143. 
Sea,  summer  and  winter  views  of,  177. 
Sea  productions,  207. 
Sea-sidewalks,  207. 

*  See  with  what  ease  the  child-like  god,'  264. 

*  Sects  and  Professions  in  Religion,'  188. 
Settle,  Elkanah,  125. 

Shelbume,  Lord,  22. 
Ship-building,  176. 
Shipwreck  at  night,  178. 
Siddons,  Mrs.,  35,  130. 

*  Silford  HaU^  or,  the  Happy  Day,'  509. 
Simulation,  158. 

<  Sir  Denys  Brand,'  221. 

*  Sn  Eustace  Grey,'  162. 

*  Sir  Owen  Dale,'  441. 

*  Sisters,  The,'  412. 
Slanghden  Quay,  3,  176. 
Slanghden  Yale,  3. 
Smokers'  Club,  212. 
Smugglers,  115. 

*  Smugglers  and  Poachers,'  496. 
Society,  progress*  of,  108. 
Solway  Moss,  189. 

Sorrow,  address  to,  152. 

Soul,  the,  316. 

Soothey,  Robert,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  96. 

Spencer,  Hon.  WilBam,  69. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  156. 

<  Splendid  ShilUng,'  213. 

*  Squire  AsgiU,'  228. 

*  Squire  Thomas ;  or,  the  Precipitate  Cboiee,' 

825. 
Stage,  the,  109. 
Stanzas  to  Mira,  573. 

to  EUza,  574. 

to  a  Lady,  on  leaving  her  at  Sidmonth, 


266. 


to  the  Countess  of  Jersey,   on   ber 


Birthday,  266. 
'  Storm  and  Calm,'  262. 
<  Struggles  of  Conscience,'  333. 
Students,  385. 

Study,  comforts  arising  from,  258. 
Summer  Sabbath,  pleasures  of,  118. 
Suspense.  403. 
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Sutton,  Right  Hon.  Charles  Manners,  70. 

*  Swallow,'  the  knavish  attorney,  199. 
Swedenborgians,  190. 

«  Sybil  Kindred,*  301. 

T. 

Tales,  271. 

*  Tai<es  of  the  Hall,*  73,  375. 
Taverns,  213. 

'  The  hour  arrived  1 1  sigh'd  and  said,*  13. 

*  The  sober  stillness  of  the  night,*  574. 

'  The  whistling  boy  that  holds  the  plough,*  535. 

*  Think  ye  the  joys  that  fill  our  early  day,*  574. 
Thoroton,  Mr.  Robert,  33. 

Thorlow,  Lord  Chancellor,  29,  31,  34,  38,  124. 

Timbrill,  Thomas,  Esq.,  63. 

Time,  160. 

Tombs,  180. 

Tories,  50,  381. 

ToveU,  Mr.,  10,  11,  40,42. 

,Mrs.,  11,41,42. 

Town  scenery,  difficulty  of  describing,  175. 

*  Trades,*  204. 
Tragedy,  109. 

Travelling  for  orders,  origin  of  the  practice, 

188. 
l*ulip  mania,  204. 
Turner,  Rev.  Richard,  43,  47,  50,  51,  55,  99. 

,  Dawson,  Esq.,  86. 

,  Mrs.  Dawson,  86. 

Tyrant  boy,  the,  257. 


u. 

*  Unhappy  is  the  wretch  who  feels,*  63. 
UniversaUsts,  190. 
Upas,  or  poison  tree,  291. 


Vale  of  Belvoir,  37,  57,  171. 
Vega,  Lope  de,  96,  99. 
Vengeance,  534. 
Vestry  debate  on  a  foundling,  137. 

*  Vicar,  The,*  182. 
Vickery,  Mr.,  14. 

*  Village,  The,*  33,  96,  114. 
Village  apothecary,  117. 

detraction,  119. 

jostioe,  119. 


Village  Hfe,  116,  118,  119. 

priest,  117. 

■ schoohnistress,  138. 

*  Villars,'  530. 
Voltaire,  224. 

*  Wager,  The,*  352. 
Waldron,  W.  Esq.,  60. 
,  Miss,  41,  81. 

*  Walter  and  WiUiam,*  story  of,  205. 
Weather-stains,  179. 

Weaver  entomologist,  the,  205. 

Wellington,  Duke  of.  Lines  on  a  drawing  of 

the  elm  tree,  under  which  he  stood  during 

the  battle  of  Waterloo,  265. 
Wesley,  Rev.  John,  41,  51,  191,  193,  194. 

*  When  all  the  fiercer  passions  cease,*  &c.,  166. 
Whigs,  50,  381. 

Whist  table,  211. 
Whitfield,  Rev.  George,  191. 

*  Widow,  The,*  476. 

*  Widow  Goe,*  148. 

*  Widow's  Tale,  The,'  306. 

*  Wife  and  Widow,  The,*  546. 
Wilbraham,  Roger,  Esq.,  53,  69. 

*  Will,  The,'  561. 

*  WiUiam  Bailey,*  485. 
Wilson,  John,  Esq.,  77. 
Wine,  228,  323. 
Winstanley,  Rev.  Thomas,  19. 

*  Wish,  The,*  7,  573. 

*  Woman!*  170. 

*  Woman,*  100. 

Woodfall,  Henry  Samson,  127. 
Wordswortlj,  William,  Esq.,  his  character  of 
Crabbe*s  poetry,  117. 

*  Workhouse,  parish,*  117. 

*  World  of  Dreams,*  268. 

Y. 

*  Ye  gentle  gales,  that  softly  move,*  &c.,  572. 

*  Yes !  I  must  go — it  is  a  part,*  266. 

*  Yes,  I  behold  again  the  place,*  60. 

*  Young  Paris  was  the  shepherds*  pride,'  560. 
Young,  Dr.,  his  *  Night  Thoughts,*  376. 


Zeal,  efiects  of  false,  188. 
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